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JBPFBRSON,  Charlea  B<tw«rd,  Ameri- 
can Coneregalional  clergyman:  b.  Can)~ 
bridge,  Ohio,  29  Aug.  1860-  He  was 
gndualed  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity (Delaware,  Ohio)  in  1882,  from  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University 
in  1887 J  was  ordamed  to  the  Congrega- 
tional mmistry  in  1887.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  at  Chdiea, 
M"'  until  1898,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York.  In  1914  be 
became  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  -Church  of  Peace  Unioti,  endowed  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Among  his  writings  are 
'Quiet  Talks  with  Earnest  People  m  My 
Study' ;  and  'The  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  the 
Past  and  Future'  (1901);  'Doctrine  and  Deed> 
(1902);  'Things  Fundamental'  (1903);  'The 
Minister  a>  Prophet'  (1905) ;  'Faith  and  Life' 
(1905);  'The  New  Crusade>  (1907):  'The 
Character  of  Jesus'  (1906)  ;  'My  Father's  Busi- 
ness' (1909);  'The  Christmas  Builders' 
(1909);  'The  Building  of  the  Church>  (1910. 
1913);  'Why  We  May  Believe  in  Life  after 
Death'  (1911) ;  'The  Minister  as  Shepherd> 
(1912)j  'The  Cause  of  the  Wat'  (1914); 
'ChriitiBiiity  and  International  Peace'  (1915); 
'The  Land  of  Enough'   (1917). 

JBPPERSON,  Joseph,  American  actor:  b. 
Philadelphia,  20  Feb.  1829;  d.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
23  April  190S.  He  was  privately'educated  and 
from  Infancy  was  upon  the  stage,  appearing  as 
Cora's  child  in  'Piiarro'  when  three  years  old, 
and  athong  hia  first  public  appearances  being 
that  as  a  miniature  of  T.  D.  Rice  in  one  of  the 
Uttcr'i  «Jim  Crow*  entertainments  at  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  In  1843  he  became  a  member  of 
a  band  of  strolling  players  that  gave  primitive 
entertainments  through  Mississippi  and  Texas, 
and  followed  the  United  Stales  army  into  Mex- 
ico. On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
appeared  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
pnia,  directed  the  performances  at  Peale's  Mu- 
seum in  that  city,  became  known  as  an  excel- 
lent stock  actor,  and  in  1851  played  Marroll  iii 
<A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts*  to  the  Sir 
Charles  Overreach  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 
His  prominence  began  wtA  hh  creation  of  Asa 
Trenchard  in  'Our  American  Cousin,'  which 
eliminated  from  the  stage  the  traditional  carica- 
ture of  Yankee  character.  He  visited  Europe 
'        (1  after  his  return  joined  Laura 


Gentleman'  ;  Mr.  Golightly  in  'Lend  Me  Five 
Shillings';  Salem  Scudder  in  'The  Octoroon'; 
Bob  Acres  in  'The  Rivals' ;  and,  above  all. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  in  the  play  of  that  name.  Di»- 
satisfied  widi  his  own  dramatization  of  Irving'- 
sketch,  in  which  he  had  appeared  at  Washington 
in  1860,  Jefferson  had  the  play  rewrkton  by 
Dion  Boucicault,  and  in  Boucicault's  version, 
with  slight  changes,  afterward  acted.  The 
drama  ran  for  170  nights  at  the  Adelphi,  Lon- 
don, in  1865,  and  in  the  United  Stales  was  so 
successful  tnat  for  years  Telferson  appeared 
there  in  nothing  else.  Jefferson's  Rip  estab- 
lished itself  as  one  of  the  classic  creations  of 
thb  stage,  and  outside  of  Shakespeare  probably 
no  character  ever  attained  so  wide  and  per- 
manent a  recognition  with  the  American  pub- 
lic. In  the  later  yeSrs  of  his  life  he  played  but 
a  few  weeks  annually  in  a  repertoire  of  favorite 
parts.  He  also  made  a  considerable  reputatloa 
as  an  artist  by  his  impressionist  landscapes  in 
oils.  His  acting  method  was  distinguished  by 
ease,  verisimilitude  and  perfection  of  finim. 
In  lie  plays  used  by  him  he,  for  artistic  pur- 
poses, introduced  several  admirable  changes  and 
additions.  'He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,     He  published 


Shakespeare- Bacon  Argument. '  Consult  the 
'Autobiography'  and  Carroll,  'Twelve  Ameri- 
cans* (New  York  1883)  ;  Dole,  N.  H.,  'JosciA 
Jefferson  at  Home'  (Boston  1898);  Jelfcrson, 
E.  P.,  'Intimate  Recollections  of  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson' (New  York  1909)  ;  Matthews  and  Hut- 
ton,  'Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States'  (ib.  1886)  ;  Moses, 
M.  J..  'Famous  Act  or- Families  in  America' 
(ib.  1906) ;  Wilson,  Francis,  'Joseph  Jefferson* 
(ib.  1906);  id.,  'Reminiscences  of  a  Fellow 
Player'  (ib.  1906)  ;  Winter,  William,  'The  Jet- 
fersons*  (Boston  1881);  id,  'Other  Days* 
(New  York  1908). 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  American  sUfes- 
man,  third  President  of  the  Uniled  States;  K 
Shadwcll,  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  13  April 
1743;  d.  Monticello,  Albemarle  County,  Va.. 
4  July  1826;  student  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege. Williamsburg.  Va.,  1760-62;  student  of 
law  1762-.67;  member  of  house  of  burgesses 
1769-74;  member  of  Virginia  Conventions  1774 

id  1775;  of  the  Continental -Congress  1775-76; 
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of  ^rginia  legislature   1776-79;   governor  of 
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Virginia  1779-81 ;  member  of  Congress  1783-84; 
Minister  to  France  178+-89;  Secretary  of  Slate 
1790-93;  Vice-President  1797-1801);  President 
1801-09;  in  retiremem  at  Monncelio  1809-26. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  son  of  Peter  Jef- 
ferson, a  planter  of  Albemarle  County,  Va. 
His  mother  was  Jane  Randolph,  daughter  of 
Isham  Randolph,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
William  Randolph  of  Turkey  Island,  the  pro- 
genitor of  that  family  so  well  known  in  Vir- 
ginia history.  Jefferson's  birthplace  was  Shad- 
well,  about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Char- 
lottesville. At  this  homestead  he  resided  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1770;  thereupon 
Jefferson  selected  a  low  mountain  about  two 
miles  from  Charlottesville,  where  be  built  that 
now  famous  mansion,  "Monticello.*  Albemarle 
County,  Va.^  has  the  proud  dislinclion  of  beinz 
the  section  in  which  Jefferson  was  bom,  reared, 
lived,  died  and  lies  buried.  Jefferson's  early 
education,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  Vir- 
ginia planters,  was  entrusted  first  to  a  private 
tutor,  from  whom  he  learned  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  mathematics.  At  14  his  father  died, 
and  after  two  years  in  a  school  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  James  Maury,  he  entered  in  1760 
William  and  Mary  College,  at  that  time  the 
beat  instilutioD  of  learmnu  in  America.  The 
student  Jefierson  is  described  as  tall  and  raw- 
boned,  with  reddish  hair  anc' 
He  was  not  then  regarded  a 


Vtreipia  statesmen.  As  a  ^outh  he  was  noted 
forliis  intelligence,  and  while  at  college  he  was 
in  constant  association- with  such  men  of  culture 
as  Geor^  Wythe  (q.v.),  the  eminent  lawyer: 
Prof.  William  Small,  the  profound  scholar,  and 
Gov.  Francis  Fauquier  (q.v),  the  gay  and 
accomplished  gentleman.  With  these  gentle- 
men, many  years  his  senior,  he  was  accustomed 
to  discuss  the  deepest  questions  of  philosophy 
and  government.  In  Williamsburg,  Jefferson 
was  one  of  the  leaden  in  all  social  functions, 
and  always  attended  the  ball«  given  in  the 
Apcllo  Room  of  ihc  Raleigh  Tavern'.  Probably 
hit  first  year  at  coliege  was  spent  among  too 
manjr  festivities,  but  during  his  second  year  he 
is  said  to  have  been  a  most  diHgent  student, 
often  devoting  15  hours  a  day  to  bis  books. 
After  two  years  of  college  work  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  under  George  Wytiie,  but  did 
not  apply  for  admission  to  practice  before  the 
General  Court  of  Virginia  till  1767,  Jefferson 
was  now  24  years  of  age;  he  had  a  large  farm 
of  1,900  acres  (soon  increased  to  5,000  acres) 
to  which  he  gave  his  personal  supervision. 
Though  he  devoted  much  time  to  this  farm,  he 
sttcceeded  so  well  as  a  lawyer  that  his  profession 
soon  paid  him  $3,000  annually. 

In  1769  he  was  relumed  by  Albemarle 
County  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
an  honor  which  his  father  had  had  before  him. 
This  was  Jefferson's  beginning  as  a  statesman. 
He  bad  Stood  in  1765  in  the  hallway  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  when  Patrick  Henry 
(q.v.)  offered  his  famous  resolution  against 
me  Stamp  Act,  and  from  Patrick  Henry  he 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Just  as  soon 
as  he  became  a  member  of  the  Burgesses,  he 
Joined  the  party  of  resistance  to  England.  He 
was  by  nature  a  bold  and  fearless  thinker,  and 
when  a  mere  hoy  he  had  had  engraved  on  a  seal 


as  his  motto,  *Re3istance  to  tyrants  is  obedietKC 
to  (kid,"  a  principle  to  which  he  held  through- 
out his  loi^  and  eventful  life.  Jefferson  was 
present  when  the  House  of  Burgesses  passed 
the  resolutions  of  1769.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  s%ned  the  ^reemcnt  not  to  import  goods 
from  &igland.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  when,  in  1773,  it  estab- 
lished a  Committee  of  Clorcespondence  between 
Virginia  end  the  other  colonies.  Some  think 
that  the  resolutions  for  such  a  committee  were 
drawn  by  Jefferson,  though  they  were  offered 
in  the  house  by  his  kinsman,  Dabney  Ci,rT 
(q.v.).  Of  this  committee  Jefferson  waa  a 
member.  He  served  again  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  1774,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
voted   for   the   resolution  appointing  a  day   of 


fasting  and  prayer  because  of  the  oppressive 
measures  which  England  had  passed  ag^st  the 
dty  of  Boston,     when  the  governor  dissolved 


the  assembly,  Jefferson  met  with  those  discon- 
tented members  who  called  for  a  general  con- 
gress of  the  colonies  and  asked  the  freeholders 
of  Virginia  for  a  convention  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  colony.  To  this  convention  Jeffer- 
son was  returned  by  the  people  of  Albemarle. 
The  convention  of  1774  was  the  first  extra- 
legal assembly  to  meet  in  Virginia.  Jefferson 
was  unable  to  be  present,  having  been  taken  ill 
on  his  way  to  Williamsburg.  However,  his  in- 
fluence was  fek  through  a  document  called 
°^The  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,'  wiitch  was  intended  to  be  a  series 
of  instructions  to  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress.  The  instrument 
marked  him  as  a  revolutionist,  and  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  independence  from  England,  for  in 
it  he  distinctly  claimed  that  the  colonies  had  a 
right  to  govern  themselves  without  interference 
from  the  English  Parliament.  His  views  were 
too  radical  for  the  Virginia  convention  to  give 
them  its  official  stamp, 

Jefferson  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1775,  which  met  at  Saint  John's 
Church,  Richmond,  and  when  Patrick  Henry  by 
his  eloquence  carried  the  colony  into  Open  re- 
bellion aEfainst  the  mother  country,  Jffferson 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
devise  a  plan  for  organizing  the  militia  of  the 
colony.  Shortly  after  this  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Second  Conlinenlal  Congress.  Whenlic 
entered  that  body  he  was  32  years  of  ag^  being 
one  of  the  yoimgest  three  members.  Here  he 
was  placed  on  such  important  committees  as 
those  which  drafted  a  paper  to  explain  the  re- 
bellious attitude  of  Massachusetts  al  Lexington 
and  Concord,  and  to  reply  to  Lord  North's 
'Conciliatory  Policy.'  On  each  committee  he 
showed  such  a  strong  republican  tendency  that 
his  suggestions  were  not  accepted.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1775  were 
not  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  Independence 
was  the  only  course.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of 
1776,  there  came  to  the  Virginia  members  of 
Congress  instructions  from  the  Virginia  con- 
vention of  1776  that  the  united  colonies  should 
be  declared  free  and  independent  Slates ;  and 
accordingly  Richard  Henry  Le^  called  the 
American  Cicero,  moved  that  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  should  be  adopted.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  motion,  a  committee  was  afr- 
painted  and  &e  members  were^  ^elected  ay 
ballot.    Jefferson's  facility  for  writuig  was  so 
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well  known  to  the  Congress  that  ht  received  the 
highest  number  of  voles  and  was  named  as 
chainnan  of  the  conunittee  over  soch  men  ai 
J(4iii  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher- 
man and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  To  him  as 
chainnan  fen  the  task  o£  drafting  that  immorbil 
document  which  stands  in  the  history  oi  the 
world  as  the  most  revolutionary  political  paper 
ever  written.  On  4  July  1776,  the  inMnimeu, 
practically  as  offered  by  Jefferson,  was  unaui- 
mously  adopted  and  to  it  were  placed  the  sig- 
natures of  all  tke  members  of  Congress  then 
present,  except  one.  The  principles  set  forth  in 
that  dociunent  mean  a  eovemment  by  and  for 
the  people,  and  show  uiat  Jefferson  was  far 
ahc^  of  bis.  day ;  for  it  is  only  at  the  dawn  of 
the  20th  century  thai  we  are  beginning  to  com- 


EATiOM  OF  Ikdependekce).  Jefferson  retired 
from  Coi^Tcss  in  1776,  and,  on  returning  to 
his  native  State,  entered  die  Virginia  legislaT 
lure  wkh  Ute  hope  o£  revising  and  madilying 
her  laws  so  that  they  might  accord  with  re- 
publican government  For  three  years  he  serveil 
ui  ihe  House  of  Delegates.  During  this  time 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  in  practically  disestab- 
lishing the  English  Church  and  in  passing  one 
of  the  best  laws  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
for  public  education  providing  an  ideal  system 
from  the  primary  school  to.  the  university. 
Through  his  influence  the  legislature  appointed 
a  committee  to  revise  thoroughly  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  The  committee  was  composed  of  £d- 
mond  Pendleton.  George  Wythe  and  Jefferson. 
After  two  years  the  revision,  chiefly  done  by 
Jefferson,  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, but  was  not  adopted  (R  tolo.  Finally^  how- 
ever in  1785,  while  Jefferson  was  in  France, 
his  faithful  friend  and  political  follower,  James 
Uadison,  secured  the  passage  of  nearly  all  of 
Jefferson's  work.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
legn^ature  approved  the  famous  Statute  for  Re- 
ligious Freedom,  by  which  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  Churcn  and  State  was  accomplished, 
except  the  taking  away  of  the  glebe  lands,  a 
thing  which  was  done  in  1802.  Jefferson  wi^ed 
even  more  radical  changes  in  Virginia,  such  a> 
the  equalizing  of  representation  on  population 
instead  of  having  two  representatives  from  each 
county.  He  also  desired  Aat  the  suffrage  diould 
not  be  restricted  to  landowners,  but  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  all  men  who  might  be 
subject  to  military  duty.  He  likewise  advocated 
more  local  self-government  in  the  counties  and 
towns  of  the  State.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
advocate  the  emancJoation  and  tbe  deportation 
of  the  slaves  from  Virginia.  These  measures 
were  too  radical  for  flie  Virginia  Assembly, 
and  were  rejected.  It  Is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  all  of  them  have  since  been  ac- 
complbhed  save  the  deportation  of  the  negroes. 
Jefferson  was  governor  of  Virginia  from 
June  1779  to  June  1781,  These  were  trying 
times;  Virginia  was  Invaded  by  British  troops 
under  ComwalliSj  and  Jefferson  lacked  money 
and  resotirces  with  which  to  defend  properly 
the  State.  His  admiiristration  has  often  Men 
criticized,  some  claiming  that  he  was  a  mere 
doctrinaire  and  not  a  practical  man;  but  close 
scrutiny  shows  that  he  did  all  that  then  lay  in 
his  power. 

In  1783  Jefferson  entered  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States.  To  this  body  he  proposed  in 
178*  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territon"  which  Virginia  so  generously 
gave  to  the  Union.  One  clause  of  this  plan 
provided  for  the  r^ohibition  of  slavery  in  that 
territory  after  1800,  and  for  this  reason  the 
plan  was  not  adopted  In  1787,  however,  Con- 
eresi  enacted  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the 
Northwest  much  like  the  original  draft  of 
Jefferson.  From  him  Congress  had  the  plan 
of  our  present  decimal  monetary  system.  In 
1784  Jefferson  was  sent  to  France  to  join  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  John  Adams  in  negotiating 
commercial  matters  with  foreign  countries,  and 
in  1785  he  succeeded  Franklin  as  our  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  court  Throu^ 
his  efforts  many  unjust  impositions  on  Ameri- 
can commerce  were  removed  hy  the  French 
government 

In  October  1789  he  returned  to  America  and 
the  following  year  became  Secretary  of  Slate 
in  Wa^ir^onts  Cabinet,  in  wUdi  positicm  he 
opiKistid  Hamilton  (q.v.),  who  favored  the  ex- 
ercise of  extensive  powers  by  Congress.  Jef- 
ferson believed  in  a  real  federal  relation  be- 
tween the  States,  and  in  a  restricting^  of  the 
congressional  powers  to  purely  constitutional 
Butboriiationa.  The  final  line  of  cleavage  came 
when  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  establiut  a  na- 
tional batUc.  Hamilton  submitted  to  Waslung- 
ton  a  paper  asserting  that  such  a  step  was  legal, 
while  JeffersCHi  made  a  vigorous  written  pro- 
test showing  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional. 
Washit^tan  approved  the  measure,  thu&  accept- 
ing Hamilton  s  views  as  correct  The  Bank 
Bill,  along  with  similar  congressional  acts, 
caiued  the  establishment  of  two  distinct  parties 
—  the  Federalist  or  Loose  Constructson  party, 
headed  by  Hamilton,  and  the  Anti-Federalist 
or  Strict  Construction  party,  with  Jefferson  as 
its  leader.  Jefferson's  followers  were  usually 
called  the  Democratic-Republicans. 

In  Decemrbcr  1793  Jefferson  resigned  from 
the  cabinet  and  returned  to  Monticello,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years,  studying  farming. 
His  estate  at  this  time  contained  \0jM7  acres  of 
land,  worked  by  154  slaves,  and  stocked  with 
34  horses,  5  mules  and  249  cattle.  Among  the 
ne^oes  ne  had  a  sort  of  industrial  (manual- 
training)  school,  and  taught  them  to  be  cabinet- 
makers, brickla^^ers,  masons  and  smiths. 

From  his  retirement  at  Monticello,  Jefferson 
was  called  to  become  Vice-President  in  1797,  a 
position  which  he  held  till  1801.  During  these 
four  years  he  bitterly  opposed  the  so-called 
monarchical  tendencies  of  the  Federal  party  as 
seen  in  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  (q.v.).  and 
he  Ixildly  asserted  the  compact  theory  of  State 
sovereignty  in  the  Kentuclo"  resolutions  of  1799. 
The  Kentucky  resolutions  and  Virginia  reso- 
lutions of  1798-99  (the  latter  framed  by  Mad- 
ison after  a  copy  of  the  ICentucky  resolutions 
sent  him  by  Jefferson),  made  the  platform,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Democratic- Republican  parly 
whidi  elected  Jefferson  as  President  in  1801. 

From  4  March  1801  to  4  March  1809  Jeffer- 
son was  President.  He  was  the  first  President 
to  be  inaugurated  in  Washington  City.  He  be- 
lieved in  rotation  in  office,  and  in  pursuance  of 
this  idea  removed  a  number  of  Federalists 
from  their  positions.  His  great  act,  however, 
was  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory 
from  France  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  This 
vast  territory  was  acquired  for  two  reasons: 
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(1)  In  ordpr  Ibat  tht  United' StaMa  migbt  faaVic 
control  of  the  Miasiisippi  Rtver  and  the  poilt 
of  New  Orleans;  and  {2)  that  the  United 
StSites  mi^t  not  be  hampered  by  Europeoo 
countries  in  the  development  of  a  rcpt^licM 
icrni  oi  sovtrnment.  As  Secretary  of  Staie 
in  Washington's  Cabinet,  Jeficrson  had  praoi- 
tically  asserted  what  was  afterward  known  ai 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Tvhen  he  claimed  that 
the  United  .States  ihoidd  sec  that  no  Eurnpcatt 
«buntries,  other  than  those  .  already  holding 
poGsessions,  secure  a  foothold  in  AmeticB,  In 
1801  Jefferson  viewed  with  %)ann  the  transfer 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory  from  Spain  '  to 
France,  for  he  feared  that,  with  France  added 
to  S^in,  Eiwbnd  and  Russia,  in  control  of 
colonies  in  America,  republican  governmetit 
would  have  a  hard  struggle,  Jefferson  was 
accused  of  inconsistency  for  having  sandioned 
dKl/xndtaha  Purchase  (q.v.)',  for  if  he  bad  ap- 
plied the  strict  eonstniMicm  principle  of  tfie 
Conslrtution  here  as  in  such  ants  of  Confess 
as  the  efitablishment  of  the  national  bank,  diii 
territory  could  not  have  been  purchased,  there 
being -no  provision  in  the  Constttution  allowing 
territorial  expansion.  But  Jefferson's  poMtictll 
sagacity  kept  bim  from'  refusing  this  great  op- 
portunity, and  his  wish  of  expansion  caused 
fiim  to  advocate  eameElly  the  purdiase  of 
Florida  from  Spain.  It  was  13  years  later  be- 
iore  his  desire  was  accomplished.  Tbe  second 
administration  of  Jefferson  was  not  so  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  opened  with  a  war  against  the 
TripoHtan  pirates  wfto  were  pltmSering  Ameri- 
can commerce.  The  outcome  of  ibis  war  was 
to  increase  our  Influence  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  last  years  of  the  secwid  term 
were  marked  witb  difficult  complications  arising 
oot  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Napoleon  tried 
to  prevent  the  United  Stales  from  trading  with 
England,  and  England  retaliated  by  attempting 
to  cut  off  all  commercial  relations  between  th* 
United  States  and  France.  Many  Americ^i 
vessels  were  seized  by  both  Efigland  and  Frande. 
Adding  to  this  indignity,  England  claimed  the 
right  to  search  American  vessels  for  English 
seamen,  and  an  English  war  vessel  actually  Bred 
on  an  American  man-of-war,  killing  three  of 
the  crew  and  woun^ng  18.  Jefferson  tried  to 
meet  the  restrictions  on  American  commerce 
by  the  Non-Importation  BUI  and  the  Embargo 
Act.  To  enforce  the  measures  all  of  the  New 
England  ships  would  have  been  shut  up  in 
American  harbors.  The  New  Eneland  mer- 
chants preferred  .to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 
etiips  to  keeping  them  without  traffic;  therefore 


to  repeal  the  Embargo  Act.  Jefferson  alway* 
claimed  that  had  the  embargo  been  enforced 
(be  United  States  woilld  have  eained  its  rights 
witfiout  the  second  war  with  England  in  1812. 
"See  Embargo  in  the  United  Statk3, 

On  4  March  1809,  Jefferson  retired  from 
the  While  House,  and  spent  the  remaining  17 
years  of  his  life  at  Monticello.  In  these  latter 
days  he  was  known  as  the  "^age  of  Monticello,^ 
and  to  his  home  came  people  of  prominence 
from  all  parts  of  the  work!  to  consuh  vrath  him 
on  great  questions  of  politics  and  economics. 
Often  Ws  housekeeper  had  to  provide  beds  for 
SO  guests.  The  demands  which  were  made  on 
.his  hospitality  were  eo  great  that  he  died  a 


-btoikrupt.  iDtfting  this  t*eriod  of  his  life  he  did 
all  that  he  could  to  encourage  better  methods 
in  tfpicuUure,  to  refoim  the  government  of 
Vitijinia  and  lo  develop  in  it- a  better- system 
of  edOcation.  l^e  crowning  event  of  his  life 
'was  the  establishment  of  the  Unrvcraity  of 
Virginia  (q.v.)  in  1819.  He  died  on  4  July 
18^  JHSt  50  years  from  the  day  that  has  made 
him  faMons  in  all  history,-- and  b3^  a  singular 
ooinciidence  his  old  rival  and  political  antago- 
nist, S-ctia-  Adams,  passed  away  on  the  same  day, 
Jefferson  asktd  that  three  things  h6  inscribed 
on  Ms  tomb:  *Autbor  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  of  the  Statute  for  Reli^noui 
Libwty.  in  Vifginia,  and  Founder  of  the  OJnl- 
versity  of  Virgiiria,' — three  acts  which  have 
made  him  f&mous. 

Jefferson  stands  in  history  for  {l>''Repub- 
lican  government  and  the  sovereigrity  of  the 
people;   {2>' Opposition  tO  privileged  orders  of 


GWic  ilebt7'(8>  A  policy  of  peace;  (9)  Polit- 
,1  equally  and  universal  suffrage:  (10)  Strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States;  (1!)  Well-trained  militia 


paper  legal  tender;  (13)  Opposition  to  bounties 
and  monopolies;  (14)  Emancipation  and  de- 
portatit^of  slaves  ;v{15)y^Kpansion  of  the 
United  States  to  indudt  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Cuba  and  Canada;  (16)  Maintenance  of  Indian 
reserv«ions;  (17)  Judiciary  beyond  the  control 
Of  tbe  legislative  or  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment; (18)  Small  navy;  (19)  Opposition  to 
Vnepotism;  (20)  Rotation  in  office:  (21)  Opposi- 
tion to  all  secession  movements,  North  or  South. 
This  review  vrill  show  that  Jefferson  probably 
gave  to  the  worldf  more  broad  principles  of 
govertiment  than  any  other  man.  Whenever 
republican  forms  of  government  exist  there 
the  name  of  Jefferson  will  always  be  uttered 
with  reverence  and  respect.  ,  Important  monu- 
ments to  Jefferson  are  as  follows ;  by  David 
d'Angers  in  the  Capitol,  Washington,  a  copy 
in  the  New  York  city-hall,  and  one  at  Angers. 
France ;  by  Gait,  at  the  University  of  Virgjnia ; 
by  E^ekiel,  in  Louisville,  K^. ;  by  Hiram 
Powers,  in  Hall  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton; by  Partridge,  at  Coluraliia  University;  and 
by  Valentine,  in  Richmond,  Va. 
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ferson and  the  University  of  Virginia'  (Wash- 
ington 1.888) ;  Bryce,  James,  'University  and 
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Curtis,  W-  E.,  'True  Thomas  Jefferson'  (Phila- 
delphia 1901);  Dodd,  W.  E,  'Statesmen  of  the 
Old  South'  (ib.  1911)  ;  Dunlap.  J.  R.,  'Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy'  (ib.  1903)  ;  Fol^,  'Jefferson 
Cyclopedia'  (ib.  1900) ;  Ford,  P.  L.,  ^Writings 
oT  Thomas  Jefferson'  (10  vols.,  ib..  1892-99); 
Forman.  'Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son' (Indianapolis  1900)  ;  Uttleton,  Martin  W.. 
'Monticello'  (New  York  1912)  ;  id..  'One 
Wish;  An  Appeal  for  the  Purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Home  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son at  Monticello'  (ib,  1912)  :  Morse,  T.  J., 
'Thomas   Jefferson'     (Boston    1898);    Patlon. 
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'Jefferson,  Cabell,  »nd  tb«  Univerrity  of  Vir- 
ginia>  (New  York  1906) ;  Parton.james,  'life 
of  Thomas  Jefferson'  (Boston  1874) ;  Randall, 
'Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson>  (ib.  1858);  Ran- 
dolph, T.  J.,  (editor),  'Memoir,  Correspond- 
ence and  Miscellanies  from  the  Papers  of 
Thomas  Jefferson'  (4  vols.,  Charlottesville,  Va„ 
1829) ;  Schoulet.  James,  'Thomas  Jefferson' 
(New  York  1897)  ;  Trent,  W.  P.,  'Southern 
Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime'  (ib.  1897)  ; 
Tucker,  G.,  'Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Third 
President  of  the  Uniled  Sulcs'  (2  vols.,  Phila. 
delphia  1837) ;  Walson,  T.  E-,  'Life  and  Tiir 


. Influence    on    American    Instil.-  -..- 

(ib.  1913).  For  bibHosraphies  of  Jefferson, 
consult  Tompldns,  H.  B.,  'Biblioteca  Jefferson- 
iana'  (New  York  1887)  and  Johnston,  R.  H., 
'Contribution   to   a   Bibliography,'    in   Thomas 

iefferson's  'Writings'  (Monticeilo  ei,  Vol 
:X,  Washington  1905),  Consult  also  Lambeth 
and  Manning,  'Thomas  Jefferson  as  an  Archi- 
tect and  Designer  of  Landscapes'  (Boston 
1913)  and  Kimball,  S.  F.,  'Thomas  lefferson 
as  Architect,'  in  Architectural  QuarUrly  (Vol. 
II,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914);  Muizy,  D.  S., 
'Thomas  Jefferson'  (1918>. 

J.  A.  C.  Chandler, 
SwprriniendenI  of  Schools,  Richmond,  Va. 
JETFERSOH,  Tex^  city,  county-seat  of 
Marion  County,,  on  the  Cypress  Bayou,  and  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  Texas 
and  Pacific,  and  thejefferson  and  Northwestern 
railroads,  about  20  miles-  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State  and  142  miles  east  of 
Dallas,  it  was  settled  in  1350  and  incorporated 
in  1866.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and 
stodc- raising  region  with  rich  iron  ore  deposits 
in  the  vicinity.  Some  of  the  princijial  indus- 
trial establishments  are  furnaces,  machine-shops, 
foundries,  sawmills,  cotton  seed- oil  mills  and 
large  storage  houses.  The  shipments  are  chiefly 
articles  manufactured  in  the  city,  v^c tables, 
grain,  cotton,  livestock  and  fruit.  The  prin- 
cipal btnldings  are  a  Kovemment  building,  the 
city  and  county  buildings.  An  iron  bridge 
s  the  Bayou  and  good  roads  -----  ' 


of  Uarion  and  Cass  comities.  The  eovcmment 
is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  courdl.  The  water- 
worics  are  die  property  of  the  municipality. 
Pop.  2315. 


and  Crawfish  rivrrs.  50  miles  west  of  Milwau- 
kee and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.  It  was  settled  in  1837  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  a  council  elected  every  two 
years  under  a  charter  of  1893.  It  has  pork- 
padriBg  plants,  flour-mills,  tanneries,  brick  and 
tile  works,  carriafg  and  wagon  factories  and 
other  indlBtries.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  waterworks  and  the  dectric-lighting  plant 
PopL  2382. 

JBPFBRSON,  State  of,  the  name  proposed 
for  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado.  In  1859 
delegates  met  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  pro- 
visional government,  A  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  "State  of  Jefferson"  with  an 
area  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Colorado, 
extenifing  from  37  to  43°  north  latitude  and 
from  102*  to  HO"  west  longitude.    The  opposi- 


tion to  a  State  led  to  a  secqnd  convoiti^ 
which,  under  the  fiction  of  erecting  a  ferritorjr, 
established  a  new  state  and  called  it  the  *Terri- 
tory  of  Jefferson."  The  constitution  adopted  by 
the  first  convention  was  ratified  but  never  went 
into  effect  The  constitution  adopted  by  tha 
second  convention  was  almost  unanimously  rati- 
fied 24  Oct.  1859,  on  which  day  a  full  comple- 
ment of  State  officers  was  elected.  The  new 
territory  was  constantly  embroiled  with  its 
neighbor  territories,  and  when  it  was  recognized 

gi  Consrcss  in  1861,  it  was  given  the  name  o£ 
olorado. 
JEFFERSON  BARRACKS,  Mo.,  Unhed 
States  military  post  and  reservation,  10  milek 
below  Saint  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  site  was  chosen  by  Generals  Gaines  and  At- 
Idnatm  in  1826  and  tha  camp  was  formally 
designated  "Jefferson  Barradcs*  23  October  ol 
that  year.  A  'School  for  the  Instruction  of 
Infantry*  was  estabhthed  there  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  commander.  Col.  Henry  Leaven- 
worth, but  was  in  existence  only  a  uiort  time. 
The  reservation  comprises  1,261  acres  and  in-. 
dudes  a  national  cemetery.  It  bas  a  post-oSice, 
tel^raph  and  railroad  stations  and  houses  tha 
Saint  Lotus  powder  depot  It  has  latterly  bcea 
kDown  as  the  Jefferson  Barracks  Recruit  Depot, 
one  of  five  stations  for  the  initial  reception  of 
recruits  prior  to  their  assignment  to  various 
regiments.  The  post  became  a  brigadier-gen* 
eral's  command  in  1S98. 

TBFPBRSON-BURK  IMBROGLIO,  Im- 
brBlyfi,  a  disputed  Presidential  election  which 
resulted  from  a  defec^ve  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  caused  its  amendment  in  1800. 
B^  its  original  provisions,  die  person  who  r^ 
ceived  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes 
dionld  be  President,  the  next  highest  Vice- 
President,  Each  set  of  electors  had  informally 
agreed  that  to  save  the  pride  of  the  leading 
candidates  (Jefferson  and  Borr,  Adams  and 
PinclOiey)  each  pair  shootd  have  equal  votes, 
and  with  one  exception  never  reflected  that  this 
meant  a  tie;  one  Rhode  Island  Federalist  elec- 
tor cast  his  second  vote  for  John  Jay  instead 
of  Pinckney,  and  there  is  an  unproven  charge 
that  Burr  intrigned  for  an  extra  vote  over  Jef- 
ferson. They,  however,  received  73  each,  and 
the  Federalist  House  had  to  ehoos?  between 
the  two  Democratic  candidates.  Rules  were 
adopted  for  the  balloting,  amons'  the  chief 
tmng  that  the  Senate  should  be  admitted,  that 
the  oalloting  shoi:ld  be  in  secret  session  and 
that  the  House  should  not  adjourn  till  a  choice 
was  made.  The  Federalists  in  caucus  decided 
to  vote  for  Burr;  perhaps  partly  to  spite  the  . 
Democrats — Jefferson  being  their  great  na- 
tional leader  and  the  great  Federalist  terror, 
and  the  man  the  Democrats  &ad  intended  to 
vote  for  as  President  —  and  partly  because 
Burr  as  a  New  York  man  would  consult  North- 
ern commercial  interests,  which  the  Virgiaian 
Jefferson  might  antagonize.  They  were  right 
in  this ;  Burr  would  not  have  laid  the  l£nx- 
bargo.  Their  solid  vote  would  have  elected 
Burr  by  one  (nine  out  of  16  States)  ;  but  they 
could  not  hold  their  members,  three  of  whom 
bolted  and  voted  for  Jefferson  to  satisfy  public 
feeling  in  their  districts.  Thus  Jefferson  had 
eight  Slates,  Burr  six.  and  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land were  divided.  But  the  Burr  electors  in 
the  la^t  two  secretly  agreed  with  Bayard  ol 
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Delaware,  who  had  also  voted  for  Burr,  that 
if  there  were  likely  to  be  bad  blood  and  danger 
from  jirolonged  tallotinK,  they  would  stop  it 
by  voting  for  Jefferson.  The  casting  vote  thus 
lay  with  Bayard,  who  justly  commanded  con- 
fidence; but  as  the  agreement  was  not  known 
the  situation  seemed  much  more  perilous  than 
it  was.  The  balloting  lasted  a  week  without 
change.  Some  of  the  Federalists  plotted  to 
have  it  last  till  John  Adams'  term  expired,  and 
then  let  the  others  tight  it  out,  or  leave  it  by 
special  act  to  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
(Federalist),  as  a  sort  of  regent  trustee.  The 
Democrats  countered  fay  resolving  either  to  have 
Jefferson  and  Burr  jointly  {one  of  them  cer- 
tainly being  President)  call  a  sceciat  session, 
or  to  seize  the  cai>iial  by  a  militia  force,  call 
a  convention,  and  revise  the  Constitution. 
Finally,  after  34  ballots,  the  confederate  electors 
decided  that  if  Jefferson  would  give  a  guarantee 
for  the  civil  service,  he  shoulcf  have  the  elec- 
tion after,  one  more  ballot;  he  gave  the  guar- 
antee, and  was  elected  on  the  36th  ballot  by 
10  to  6  (States).  Burr  became  Vice-President ; 
that  the  attempt  to  put  him  at  the  head  was 
mainly  due  to  real  fear  for  commerce  is  made 
probable  by  the  fact  that  every  New  England 
State  except  the  one  (Vermont)  which  had  no 
commerce  voted  for  him  to  the  last.  This  af- 
fair resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  (see  Ci)NSTiTUTiON  o?  the  Uniteii 
States),  whic^  obliged  the  electors  to  specify 
their  choice  for  the  ofhces  on  distinct  ballots, 
and  enlarge  the  range  of  choice  to  three  can- 
didates in  case  of  tie. 

JEFF,ERSON  CITY,  Mo.,  city,  capital  of 
the  State,  and  couoty-seat  of  Cole  County,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton, 
and  til e  Missouri  Faciiic  railroads,  125  miles  west 
of  Saint  Louis.  It  is  the  farming  and  manu- 
facturing trade  centre  for  Cole  and  adjacent 
counties;  has  manufactories  of  flour,  shoes, 
clothing,  beer,  brooms,  bricks,  farming  imple- 
ments, carriages  and  wagons,  and  iron  found- 
ries. It  is  the  seat  of  Lincoln  Institute,  State 
Capitol  building.  State  penitentiary,  State  arm- 
ory, governor's  mansion.  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing. United  Slates  courthouse  and  the  Carnegie 
Public  Library.  It  has  gas  and_  electric  light 
plants,  street  car  system,  one  national  bank,  four 
State  banks  and  a  trust  company,  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  periodicals,  and  an  assessed  prop- 
et;iy  valuation  exceeding  $2,500,000.  Jefferson 
Gty  was  settled  in  1826  and  was  hrst  incorpo- 
rated in  1839.  A  mayor  and  council  elected 
every  two  years  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
city.    Pop.  15,000. 

JEFFERSON  RIVER,  Montana,  a  stream 
about  200  miles  long,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Beaver  Head  and  Wisdom  (or  Big  Hole) 
rivers  in  Madison  County.  It  unites  with  the 
Madison  and  (Jallalin  to  form  the  Missouri. 

JEPFERSONTON,  Engagement  at.  Early 
In*  October  1863  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
ttnder  command  of  General  Meade,  lay  around 
Culpeper  Court  House,  with  the  advance  of  two 
corps  on  the  Rapidan.  Ckneral  Lee,  who  was 
south  of  the  Rapidan,  determined  to  flank 
Meade's  position,  seized  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Railroad  north  of  the  Rappahannock, 
and  intercept  his  retreat  upon  Washington. 
Informed  ot  the  movement,  Meade  withdrew 
his  army  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahan- 


nock, II  October,  his  rear-guard  of  cavalry 
having  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Confeder- 
"■■    —ualry  at  Brandy  Station.     Believing  that 


threw  three  infantry  corps  and  a  cavalry  divi- 
sion south  of  the  Rappahannock,  with  instruc- 
tions to  push  forward  and  find  and  strike  Lee, 
if  at  Ciilpeper.  When  they  reached  Brandy 
Station  the  Confederate  armj;  was  nowhere  in 
that  neighborhood.  At  this  time  General 
Gregg's  division  of  Union  cavalry  was  guarding 
the  upper  fords  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Hazel 
rivers-  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Colonel 
Gre^  s  brigade  crossed  the  Rappahannock  neat- 
Sulphur  Springs;  his  pickets  at  Jelfersonton 
being   driven    m,   he   marched   for   that   plac" 


Fitihugh  Lee's  cavalry  division,  leading  the 
Confederate  advance  from  near  Madison  Court 
House,  crossed  Hazel  River  at  Stark's  Ford 
and  pressed  on  toward  the  Rappahannodt 
The  Ilth  Virginia  Cavalry  drove  Gregg's  skir- 
mishers into  Jeffersonton  and  attacked  the  two 
regiments  in  the  town,  but  was  driven  out  after 
losing  several  men.  The  7th  and  12lh  Virginia 
were  now  sent  to  the  left  and  right,  encircling 
the  town,  a  combined  attack  was  made,  ana 
Gregg  was  utterly  routed  and  driven  across  the 
Rappahannock,  with  a  loss  of  about  400  men, 
most  of  them  captured.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  about  40  killed  and  wounded.  When  Meade 
heard  of  the  engagement,  and  that  Lee  was 
crossing  the  Rappahannock  at  Warrenton 
Springs,  he  hastily  recrossed  the  river,  with- 
drew to  Auburn  and  Catlett's  Station  and,  on 
the  14th,  to  Ccntreville,  Lee  following  closely 
and  attacking  his  rear  at  Auburn  ana  Bristoe 
Station  during  the  day.  Consult  'War  of  Re- 
bellion—Official Records*  (Vol  XXIX,  Wash- 
ington 1889-1901);  Walker,  F.  A.,  <HiBlorv  ot 
the  Second  Army  Corps>   (New  York  1886). 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  Ind.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Qark  County,  on  the  Ohio  River,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  (Hiicago  and  Saint 
Louis  railroads,  125  miles  southwest  of  Cincin- 
nati, 50  miles  northeast  of  Evwisville  and  106 
miles  south  of  Indianapohs.  It  is  opposite 
Louisville,  Ky.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bridges,  ferry  and  electric  street  car  service, 
the  interurban  lines  also  connecting  with 
Charles  town.  New  Albany  and  Indianapolis. 
It  has  the  deepest  harbor  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Cairo,  is  "Indiana's  Gateway  City^  and  is 
never  affected  by  any  flood  rise  of  the  Ohio 
River.  At  the  head  of  the  Oihio  Falls  an  ex- 
cellent water  supply  and  superior  water  power 
are  available,  llie  city  has  in  all  22  industries, 
100  retail  stores  and  100  in  trades,  professions 
and  miscellaneous  callings.  It  contains  United 
States  post-office  building,  the  Indiana  State 
Ref  ormatorv,  new  hi^  school  building.  Masonic 
Orphans'  Home,  Carnegie  library.  United 
States  quartermaster's  supply  depot,  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company's  immense  works,  the 
Howard  Ship  Yards  Company's  plant,  and  sev- 
eral other  large  manufacturing  plants.  It  has 
electric  lights,  two  banks  (one  national)  and 
daily  afd  weekly  papers :  13  churches  of  various 
denominations ;     thorou^ly     equipped     public 
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school  syslem;  paid  fire  department;  paid  police 
force;  local  company  Indiana  National  Guards; 
two  troops  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  <n  a  flourishing  condition.  Nnmer- 
OUS  orders  and  societies  are  represented  and  the 
population  is  almost  entfrely  native-bom.  The 
total  assessed  valuation  (or  taxation  in  1915 
was  H197,095.  It  has  an  area  of  81.68  acres ; 
29J9  miles  of  streets;  14  miles  of  sidewalks. 
The  mayor  and  council  is  elected  every  four 
years.  Police  commissioners  are  appointed  by 
the  majror.    Pop.  17,000. 

JBFPBRY,  Edward  Turner,  American 
railroad  president :  b.  Liverpool,  England,  6 
April  1343.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
18S0  and  in  1856  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he 
became  general  superintendent  in   1877-85,  and 

Sneral  manager  in  1885-89,  when  he  resigned. 
t  visited  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889  as  the 
representative  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  citizens  of  Chicaps,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  grounds  and  buildings  committee  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  until  1891. 
He  was  president  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  Company  in  1891-1912,  its  general 
manager  in  1891-1900  and  since  1912  has  acted 
as  chairman  of  its  board  oC  directors.  He  was 
receiver  for  the  Rio  Grande  Southern  Railroad 
Company   in    1893-95,   and   has    since   been   its 

S'esident  He  is  also  president  of  the  New 
rleans  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  is  con- 
nected as  director,  chairman  or  vice-president 
with  various  other  railroads  and  trust  com- 
panies. 

JEPFERY,  Walter  J.,  Australian  journal- 
ist and  author:  b.  Portsmouth,  England,  20 
Atig.  1861.  After  having  been  a  sailor  for  10 
years  he  settled  in  Sydney  in  1886,  where  he 
entercd_  newspaper  work  and  became  eventually, 
successively,  sub-manager  of  the  Evening  News, 
Town  and  Country  Journal  and  Woman'i  Bud- 

Br(,  and  editor  of  the  Evening  News.  Among 
s  published  works  are  'A  Century  of  Our 
Sea  Story'  (London  1900)  ;  'The  King's  Yard> ; 
'History  of  Australia'  ;  and  'English  Naval 
History-'  He  collaborated  with  George  Lewis 
Beck  in  'A  First  Fleet  Family' j  'Naval  Pio- 
neers of  Australia' ;  'The  Mutineers' ;  'Ad- 
miral Phillip';  'The  Tapu  of  Bunderah' ;  and 
'The  Mystery  of  Lau^^blin  Isles.'  He  has  writ- 
ten much  on  naval  histoiv  of  which  he  is  an 
acknowledged  expert ;  and  he  has  contributed 
extensively  to  magiuines. 

JBFFERYS,  CharlM  WilUam,  Canadian 
artist:  b.  Rochester,  England,  1869.  He  came 
to  Canada  in  early  life,  received  his  an  educa- 
tion in  Toronto  and  New  York,  and  eng^ed  in 
black  and  white  illustration  in  the  lattCr  dty 
for  some  years.    His  pictures  tti  pioneer  life 

JEFFREY,    Edward    Charles,    American 

botanist :  b.  Saint  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada, 
21  May  1866.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  1888  and  took  his  Ph.D. 
at  Harvard  in  1898.  He  was  Fellow  in  biology 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1889-92,  an3 
lecturer  in  that  subject  in  1892-1902,  He  was 
appointed  asMstant  professor  in  vegetable  his- 
tofogy  at  Harvard  in  1902.  and  is  now  professor 
of  botany  there. 


JEFFREY,  Fnncia,  Lou),  Scottish  judge 
and  critic:  b.  Edinburi?h,  23  Oct.  1773;  d.  Craig- 
brook  Castle  near  Edinburgh,  26  Jan.  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  an{l 

aiieen's  College,  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to 
e  Scottish  bar  in  1794.  He  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1802  witil 
Svdney  Smith,  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  and 
after  two  numbers  Eiad  been  issued  became  its 
editor,  a  position  which  he  held  till  July  1829. 
He  showed  great  talents  as  an  editor,  an(L  al- 
though many  of  his  literary  judgments  have 
been  reversed  by  posterity,  was  accounted  the 
greatest  critic  of  his  lime.  In  1831  he  was  made 
lord-advocate,  and  sat  for  several  years  as  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  EdiiAurgh.  He  was 
made  a  lord  of  session  in  1334,  and  continued 
during  a  period  of  16  years  to  be  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Scotland,  Consult  Cockbum,  'The 
Life  of  Lord  Jeflfrey*  (1852)  ;  Gates,  'Three 
Studies  in  Literature'    (1899). 

JEFFREYS,  George,  1st  Baron  JerFRETS, 
English  judge ;  b.  Acton,  near  Wrexham,  Wales, 
1648;  d.  London,  18  April  I6S9.  He  was  called 
to  tlie  bar  in  1668,  and  soon  after  was  chosen 
recorder  of  London.  He  was  appointed  cfaief 
justice  of  Chester,  created  a  baronet  in  1690 
and  became  chief  justice  of  King's  Bench  in 
1682.  He  was  one  of  the  advisers  and  pro- 
moters of  the  arbitrary  measares  of  James  II ; 
and  for  his  sanguinary  and  inhuman  proceed- 
ings against  the  adherents  of  Monmouth  on  the 
famous  "^Bloody  Assize,*  was  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  lord  high  chancellor  (1685).  After 
ibe  abdication  of  King  James,  tne  dhanccllor, 
who  had  disguised  himself  as  a  seaman,  was  de- 
tected by  a  mob  and  carried  before  the  lord 
mayor,  who  sent  him  to  the  lords  in  council,  by 
whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
died.  Consult  Woolrych,  'Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Judge  Jeffreys'  (1827)  ;  Campbell,  'Lives  of 
the  Lord  ChanoeUors'  (Vol.  IV,  1849-57); 
Macaulay,  'History  of  England'  (Vols.  1  and 
H,  1856) ;  Irving,  'Ufe  of  Judge  Jeffrey*' 
(1898). 

JEFFRIES,  John,  American  physidan;  b. 
Boston,  Mass..  5  Feb.  1744;  d.  tfacre,  16  Sept 
1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763. 
studied  medicine  at  London  and  Aberdeen,  and 
returning  to  Boston  in  1769  he  entered  upon  a 
lucrative  practice,  which  continued  imtil  the 
evacuation  of  the  town  fcv  the  British  troops, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Halifax.  Alter  serv- 
ing as  surgeon-general  of  the  troops  in  Halifax, 
he  was  ai^ointed  in  1779  surgeon-major  of  the 
forces  in  America.  In  the  succeeding  year  he 
established  himself  in  London  in  the  practice 
of  bis  professioii,  but  also  occupied  himself 
mudt  with  scientific  studies,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  experiments  in  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture undertook,  7  Jan.  1785,  a  remarkable  voy- 
age in  a  balloon  from  Dover  cliffs  across  the 
British  Ctivnttei,  landing  in  the  forest  of 
Guiennes  in  France.  This  was  the  first  success- 
ful attempt  at  aerosEation  on  an  extended  scale. 


from   the  learned  societies  of  1 

In  1789  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  announced  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy 
in  Boston  in  1789,  but  so  areat  was  the  preju- 
dice against  the  practice  of  dissecting  that  on 
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tcrrupted  was  never  resumed,  and  the  single 
lecture .  delivered  by  Jeffries  Is  said  lo  have 
been  the  first  ptibldc  one  on  anatomy  given  in 
New  Elngland. 

JEHOASH,  pseudonym  of  Solomon  Blooii- 
CAMEN,  Yiddish  poet :  b.  Verzhbolovo,  govern- 
ment of  Suwalld,  Russian  Poland,  April  1870. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1890,  and  in 
1900  he  became  a  regular  contributot  to  Dif 
Zukunfl.  He  had  wntten  verse  from  an  early 
a^  and  created  a  favorable  impression  with 
his  first  volume,  puUished  in  America  in  1907. 
Other  volumes  followed,  and  prior  to  his  visit 
to  Palestine  in  1914  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  including  a  volume  of  fables,  was 
brought  out  in  seven  volmnes.  He  edited  with 
C  D.  Sfuvak  'The  Dictionary  of  Hebrew  Ele- 
ments in  Yiddish'  (1911);  and  besides  the 
works  already  mentioned  is  author  of  'From 
New  York  to  Rehobolh  and  Back>  (3  vols., 
1917-18).  In  1918  he  was  enraged  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Yiddish, 
the  18th  : 
I  of  Josiah. 

originally  Eliatdm.  His  later  name  was  given 
him  by  the  Eg>-ptians  who  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  after  deposing  his  brother  Jehoahar, 
He  encouraged  alt  the  abominations  and  strange 
worship  atxilished  by  his  father.  He  was  a  man 
of  hlood  and  oppression  and  r^gned  II  years. 
The  country  was  invaded  from  Babylon  and 
Jeboiakim  taken  to  Babylon  in  fetters,  but  wa^ 
soon  after  reinstated  on  his  throne.  The 
prophet  Daniel  was  taken  to  Babylon  at  the 
same  time.  Later  Jehoiakim  against  the  advice 
of  the  pro^et  Jeremiah  threw  off  the  yoke  oE 
Babylon.  The  dosing  years  of  his  reign  were 
full  of  misery.  The  land  at  the  instance  of  the 
Babylonians  was  overrun  b^  neighboring  peo- 
ples. The  deadi  of  Jehoiakim  is  veiled  m  ob- 
scurity. At  any  rate  he  died  duKng  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  before  Nebuchadnezzar  had  ar- 
rived to  conduct  ibe  campaign.  His  body  wa; 
dirown  before  the  walls  and  left  there. 

JBHOL,  zhaTrfil,  (Hot  Stream)  or 
CHKNG-TB-FU,  China,  city  in  the  province 
Chi-li,  140  miles  by  road  northeast  of  Peking,  on 
the  Luan-ho.  It  is  the  site  of  the  imperial  palace 
Pi-Shu-shan-chuang,  'mountain  lodge  for  avoid- 
ing heal,"  built  in  1703,  in  the  style  of  Yuen- 
mtng-yuen,  the  imperial  palace  near  Peking. 
The  palace  formed  a  refuge  for  the  imperial 
court  durii^  the  occupation  of  Peking  1^  the 
allied  armies  of  England  and  France  in  1860, 
and  again  in  1913  upon  the  abdication  of  the 
Manchu  emperor.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
are  prosperous  and  there  are  fine  shops,  a  con- 
siderable trade  and  notable  productions  in  in- 
lairf  wares.  The  surroundtnK  district  is  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  many  Lania  monasteries 
and  temples,  among  them  the  famous  Teshi- 
lumbo,  and  the  Potalasu,  which  was  modeled 
upon  the  style  of  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Tibet  at  Polala.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at 
10,000  to  25,000, 

ranORAM.  or  JORAM.  the  name  of  five 
Bible  characters.  Only_  two  are  of  special  im- 
portance. Jchoram,  king  of  Israel,  was  the 
second  son  of  Aha'b  and  Jezebel  and  succeeded 
his  brother  Ahaziah,  becoming  the  lOth  king 


after  the  division  of  i^e  kingdom.  He  reigned 
12  years.  Three  wars  occurred  in  his  reign. 
Moab  revolted.  Jehoram  with  the  aid  of 
Jehoshaphat,  kins  of  Judah,  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  defeated  Mesa,  the  king  «f  Moab,  over- 
run the  land  and  destroyed  its  cities.  Later 
followed  two  wars  with  Syria.  In  the  first  the 
Syrian  armies  were  led  by  Ben  Hadad,  and  in 
the  second  by  Hazael,  newly  anointed  king  by 
Elisha.  Jehoram  lost  his  Oirooe  and  his  life 
in  the  revolt  of  Jehu.  Jehu  himself  shot  the 
fata!  arrow,  and  Jehoram  fell  on  the  very 
piece  of  sround  which  Ahab  seized  from 
Naboth,  the  Jez  re  elite,  and  thus  fulfilled 
minutely  the  prophecy  of  Elisha.  Jehoram  was 
also  the  name  of  the  5th  tdne  of  Judah,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Jehoshaphat  on  the  throne 
and  reigned  eight  years.  He  married  the 
daugtiter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  noted 
Alhaliah.  He  put  his  six  brothers  to  death 
and  become  an  idolater.  The  Edomiles  re- 
volted from  him  and  became  independent,  Hij 
kingdom  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  West  and  by  the  Arabians  and 
CuShites  on  the  east.  His  last  days  were  fjUeJ 
with  suffering  as  he  was  subject  to  a  form  of 
malignant  dysentery  in  a  most  severe  type.  Be- 
cause of  his  wickedness  he  was  refused  a  place 
of  burial  among  the  kings.  Elijah  had  admon- 
ished him  from  time  lo  time  witiiom  avail. 


co-operaiive    _ 

Israel.  The  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  t 
Athaliah  was  intended  lo  cemeat  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  other  kingdom,  but  final  re- 
sults were  disastrous  for  the  roya!  hnc.  The 
king  tried  to  restore  the  maritime  commerce  ot 
King  Solomon,  but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  on  its 
first  voyage.  His  alliance  with  Ahab  was  not 
a  great  success  and  only  brought  him  into 
difficulty.  His  campaign,  when  joining  with 
Jehoram  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Eldom  hii 
vassal  against  Moab,  was  very  successful.  He 
received  tribute  from  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians.  His  internal  management  of  the 
kingdom  was'  admirable.  At  one  time  he  sent 
forth  a  commission  to  teach  "The  book  of  the 
law  of  the  Lerd»  in  the  dlies  of  Judah,  He 
established  local  judges  in  every  fenced  city 
and  a  double  court  of  appeals,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  at  Jerusalem,  His  reign  was  the  most 
prosperous  reign  enjoyed  by  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  After  reigning  25  years  he  died  at  the 
age  of  60,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jehoram  (q.v.). 

JEHOVAH,  an  erroneous  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  Bible, 
due  t6  pronouncing  the  vowels  of  the  term 
'Adonay,"  the  margmal  Masoretic  reading,  with 
the  consonants  of  the  text-reading  •Yanweh,» 
wluch  was  not  altered  to  avoid  the  profanation 
of  the  divine  name  for  magical  or  other  blasphe- 
mous purposes.  Hence  it  is  pronounced 
^Adonay"  Ohe  "Loni"  or  "Adonay  Elohimi* 
"Lord  God."  The  oldest  Greek  versions  use 
the  term  "Kurios*  'Lord,"  the  exact  translation 
of  the  current  Jewish  substitute  for  the  orig- 
inal Tetragrammation  Yahweh,  The  reading 
"Jehovah"  can  be  traced  to  the  early_  Middle 
Ages  and  until  lately  was  said  to  be  invented 
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by  Peter  Ganatin  (1S18),  coaimorot  Pope  Leo 
A.  Recent  writers,  however,  trace  it  to  an 
earlier  dale,  bdnefonnd  in  Rajtnond  Martin's 
'Pugeo  Fidci*  (1270J.  It  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  Christian  Hebraists  regarded  it 
U  a  sitperstition  to  substitute  any  word  for  the 
diirine  name,  or,  as  Professor  Moore  suggests, 
ibey  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  rule  ttat 
although  the  conaonants  of  the  word  to  be  sub- 
ttitutea  are  orditiarily  written  in  the  mar^n, 
jet  as  'Adonay"  was  regularly  read  for  the  in- 
effable name,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  note 
the  fact  at  every  occurrence.  Of  the  various 
Yahwah,  the  commonly  accepted  spelling  for 
names  of  God  that  appear  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Jehovah,  occurs  the  most  frequently.  There  are 
scHne  divergencies  in  regard  to  its  use  by  tlie 
Biblical  writers  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
terms  Elcfhist  and  Jdiovist  documentary  sources. 
For  example,  it  was  made  known  to  Moses  in 
>  vision  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iti).  In  Ex.  vi  2,  3,  it 
is  said  the  name  was  not  known  to  the 
patriardis.  It  is  not  employed  in  Eccleslastes 
and  in  Daniel  is  found  only  in  Ch.  >x  In 
many  of  the  Psalms,  Elohim  occurs  much  more 
frequently  than  Yahweh.  To  avoid  repetition 
of  this  name,  when  the  name  Adonay  precedes, 
Yahweh  is  written  by  the  Masorites  with  the 
vowels  of  Elobim  and  is  read  Elohim  instead 
of  Yah-weh.  Throughout  the  New  Testament  it 
is  rendered  like  the  Septuagint  *Lor4"  It  was 
pronounced  by  the  priests  onl^  in  the  temple 
service ;  it  was  mentioned  10  tunes  on  the  day 
of  Atonement  Josephus  (Antiq.  ii,  12)  de- 
dares  that  reli^on  forbids  Kim  to  make  known 
id  pronunciation.  Philo  in  more  than  one 
passage  calls  it  inefiable,  to  be  uttered  only  by 
those  whose  ears  and  tongues  are  purified  t^ 
wisdom  to  hear  and  utter  it  in  a  holy  place  and 
ihe  penalty  of  death  is  to  be  expected  by  (hose 
who  utter  it  unseasonably.  ('De  Vita  Moses). 
After  the  temple  services  had  ceased,  rabbinical 
tradition  kept  up  reverence  for  the  name  whose 
misuse  evoked  the  words  of  the  Mishua 
(Sanh.  X,  1),  'He  who  pronoimces  the  name 
with  its  own  letters  has  no  share  in  the  future 
world."  It  was  utilized  in  those  early  centuries 
by  healers  and  magicians — magic  papyri  pre- 
serve it  in  many  places.  Attempts  at  pronuncia- 
tton  were  made  by  some  of  (he  Christian 
Fathers,  but  without  any  uniformity.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  exact  pronunciation  was 
wholly  lost-  There  has  been  much  speculation 
as.  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  die  t 


Exact  scholar- 
ibip  is  wanting  and  sources  are  very  meagre. 
Even  Friedrich  Delitzsdi  was  not  successful  in 
[lis  labors  to  read  it  in  Babylonian  tablets'  of  its 
first  dynasty,  before  2000  b.c.  It  is  no  less  dif- 
iinilt  to  interpret  its  meaning.  Oriental  Ian- 
gnages  have  a  mysticism  of  ttieir  own  and  pre- 
sent peculiar  problems  to  cooler  and  less  unim- 
aginative Western  minds.  Merely  to  give  cur- 
rem  exptanadoa  of  the  meaning  of  tbe  vrord, 
some  derive  it -from  a  Hebnw  root  Mo  falP  Mg- 
nifying  orisinally  some  sacnd  object  believed 
to  hare  faUcn  from  heaven;  others  from  a 
root  *to  blow,*  a  name  for  the  God  of  the 
storm,  and  atill  others,  with  man  prob^nlity, 
see  in  it  the  causatiTs  form  of  the  Kocd  So  be* 


—  he  who  ^ses  to  be,  diat  is  the  Creator.  The 
passage  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  where  in  answer  to  the 
tiuestion  "What  is  His  name?"  the  reply  is  givCri 
■I  am  ttiat  I  am*  emirfiasizes  the  idea  of  God  a9 
a  living,  active  being,  who  was,  is  and  ever  will 
be,  as  many  Jewish  commentators  interpret  the 
cited  phrase,  ■Ehyeh-asher-ehyeh."  Compared 
with  ue  lifeless  gods  of  the  heathen,  He  is  the 
ever  existing  source  of  creation,  illustrated  by 
many  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  In  rabbinical  tra- 
dition it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion; but  it  was  reserved  for  the  CabalisE  hi 
direct  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  restraint  and 
reverence  tfiat  forbade  the  mention  of  the  divine 
name  to  make  it  and  its  synonyms  an  essential  * 


at  the  sacred  name  not  any  snperscitutious  fear 
that  dictated  the  general  Jewish  reticence  as  to 
its  expression  by  voice  or  pen,  for  in  letter- 
writing  it  is  not  written  out  in  full,  but  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  "he*  or  a  •dalet'  with  an 
accent  Nothing  could  be  in  more  marked  con- 
trast to  such  reticence  than  the  glibness  and  fre- 
quency with  which  the  term  is  used  by  the  mod- 
em world  whether  as  an  aatb  or  exclamation. 
Consult  Blau,  <Das  altjud.  zauberwesen' 
(1898) ;  Driver,  <Present  'ITieories  on  the  Ori- 
gin and  Nature  of  the  Tetrag.>  (in  'Stadia 
Biblica,)  18B5). 

JBHOVIST,  j^aMs^  sometimes  called 
Jahwist,  a  hypothetic  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
who  used  the  word  Jehovah,  or  Jahweh,  as  the 
name  of  God  instead  of  Elohim,  which  term 
denotes  the  Supreme  Being  in  other  passages  of 
the  sacred  canon.  To  the  writer  who  employs 
the  latter  designation  is  applied  the  term  Elo- 
hist.  According  1o  the  theories  of  many  modem 
Biblical  critics  the  present  Pentateuch  is  a  conk. 
Dilation  from  two  original  records,  one  mads 
by  an  Elohist,  the  other  by  a  Jehovist.  The  Je- 
hovist  history  is  sumwsed  to  be  the  older  of  the 
two  (by  some  critics  it  is  dated  9S0  B.C.),  and 

have  consisted  of  an  account  of  JehovJStS, 


of  the  world,  and  the  national  God  and 

Father  of  the  chosen  people,  in  whose  affairs 
He  interposes  as  He  appeared  to  their  early 
forefathers  tn  the  shape  of  a  man  or  an  angd. 
In  the  Elohist  record,  which  is  supposed  to' 
cover  (he  sameperiod  and  to  have  been  written 
Too  B.C.,  there  is  a  more  modem  interpretation 
of  history  attempted.  The  anthropomorphic  sug- 
gestions of  deity  are  softened,  Elohim  inter- 
poses merely  by  a  vwce,  speaking  to  his  people 
in  words  of  encouragement  or  rebuke.  Through 
the  narrative  of  the  hypothetical  Elohist  there. 
runs  also  a  tone  of  sadness,  there  are  anticipa- 
tions of  coming  disaster  and  disappointment 

The  Jehovistic  or  Jahwistic  editor  who  com-, 
bined  these  two  histories  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  7th  century  B.C.,  while  in  the  4th 
century  b.c.  a  third  posl-exihc  writer  added  to 
these  combined  dements  the  legal  codes  which 
swelled  the  Pentateuch  into  the  Hexateuch. 

JBHU,  general  of  the  army  of  Joram,  kit* 
of  Israel.  The  prophet  Elisha  .sent  one  of  the 
stibool  o£  the  pxafiitta  to  anont  kim  king  ov«r 
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Israel,  and  in  a  suddea  revolu^on  loram  was 
slain  and  Jehu  reigned  Id  his  steaa.  He  was 
the  first  of  a  new,  the  Stb  dynasty,  and  reigned 
843~Sl£  B.C.  On  his  accession  he  nmssacred  all 
the  family  of  Ahab,  including  his  wretched  wife, 
Jexebel,  and  put  the  priests  of  Baal  to  the 
sword.  In  order  to  Obtain  possession  of  the 
Idngdom  of  Judah  he  slew  Ahaiiah  the  king, 
and  42  of  his  family.  But  his  reign  was  not 
a  prosperous  or  successful  one,  and  by  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Assyrians  he  lost  all  the  territory 
east  of  the  Jordan.    His  name  has  been  fottnd 

.  on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  by  Layard  at 
Nineveh,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.    This 

•  obelisk  was  set  up  by  Shalmaneser  II,  and  the 
inscription  refers  to  the  tribute  paid  by  Jehu  to 
the  Assyrian  monarch. 

JSHU,  colloquial  name  for  a  coachman,  or 
for  one  addicted  to  immoderation  in  drivint;. 
Its  origin  is  from  2  Kings  ix,  2D,  *ihe  driving  is 
like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi; 
for  he  driveth  furiously,* 

JEJBEBHOY,  Sis  JamsetiM,  Parsee  i 


and  business  talents  he  succeeded  in  achieving 
for  himself  the  position  of  the  first  native  mer- 
diant  in  India,  and  realizing  a  fortune  of  nearly 
a  million  sterling.  The  munificenre  displayed 
b^  him  toward  all  benevolent  and  public  objects, 
without  regard  to  class  or  creed,,  was  of  the 
most  princely  kind,  his  donations  from  first  to 
last  being  estunated  at  about  Sl,500,000.  Among 
benevolent^  institutions  founaed  by  him  are  the 
great  hospital  at  Bombay  which  bears  his  name, 
Sie  establishment  in  the  same  city  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  Parsee  children,  and  the  dhurum- 
sailas,  or  places  of  refuge  for  travelers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  He  also  constructed 
the  causeway  uniting  the  islands  of  Bombay  and 
Salsette,  the  waterworks  at  Poonah,  the  bridges 
at  Earla,  Parta  and  Bartha,  and  other  piAltc 
works.  He  was  knighted  in  1842,  and  in  1857 
made  a  baronet.  A  statue  was  subsequently 
erected  in  honor  of  him  in  the  town-hall  of 
Bombay. 

JEJUNUM,  Jp-joo'niim  (Latin,  M/ttntu, 
empty),  the  second  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, succeeding  the  duodenum,  and  so  named 
from  its  generally  being  found  empty  after 
death.  The  duodenum  extends  to  about  12 
inches  in  length,  and  the  jejunum  forms  two- 
fifths  of  the  ranwning  portion  of  die  small  in- 
testine.   See  Iktesttne. 

JBLLICOE,  John  Pnahworth  (Viscount 
Jelucoe  of  Scapa),  British  admiral:  b.  5  Dec. 
1859.  His  father,  Capt.  1.  H.  Jellicoe,  was  for- 
merly commodore  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  and  hts  great-grandfather, 
Adm.  Wiilip  Patton,  was  second  sea  lord  at  the 
time  of  Trafalgar.  Jellicoe  entered  the  navy  in 
1872  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  during  the  Egyp- 
tian War,  1882.  About  that  time  he  began  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  naval  gunnery  and 
came  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Fisher  fq.v.), 
the  captain  of  the  gunnery  school.  In  1888 
Fisher,  as  director  of  naval  ordnance,  made 
Jellicoe  his  assistant  at  the  Admiralty.  Pro- 
moled  commander  in  1891,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  training  ship  yiclorio  and  was  on  that  ves- 
sel when  she  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the 
Camptrdovm  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1893.    As 


a  captain  he  was  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral  Sey- 
mour in  China  in  1900  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed. After  a  period  as  naval  assistant  to  (be 
Controller  of  the  Navy,  he  commanded  the 
cruiser  Drake  and  in  1905  becatne  (Urector  of 
naval  ordnance.  For  about  15  years  he  had 
served  in  high  commands  afloat  and  alternately 
in  administrative  posts  ashore.  He  was  rear' 
admiral  of  the  Adantic  fleet  in  1907-08;  third 
sea  lord  in  1908-10;  vice-admiral  commanding 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Home  Fleets,  I91ft- 
12;  and  second  sea  lord  m  1912-14.  Early  in 
July  1914  it  was  anncMmced  that  be  had  been 
selected  commander-in-chief  of  the  home 
fleets,  his  appointment  to  take'  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  year  on  the  retirement  of  Admiral  Gal* 
laghan.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
however,  he  was  immediately  placed  in  coay- 
mand  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  Iron  Duke  ou 
4  Aug.  1914,  the  day  Great  Britain  entered  the 
war.  He  retained  Uiat  high  command  for  two 
years  and  four  months,  during  which  time  he 
commanded  the  grand  fleet  in  the  importani  bat- 
tle of  Jutland.     In  December  1916  Jellicoe  wa» 


came  first  sea  lord  and  Jellicoe  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  "in  rec<^piition  of  his  very  distin- 
guished services."  See  War,  Eubofean  — 
Naval  Operatioits, 

JELLIFFE,  jillf.  Smith  Ely,  American 
physician :  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  27  Oct.  1866.  He 
was  graduated  from  tbt  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1886  and  in  1839  the  d^ee  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  Columbia  Universi^. 
In  1900  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
the  same  university.  He  was  instructor  in 
materia  medica  in  Columbia  University  and 
professor  of  pharmacognosy  in  the  same  uni- 
versity. Later  professor  of  psychiatry  in  Ford- 
ham  University,  New  York,  and  later  adjunct 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system  in  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  and  Med- 
ica] School,  New  York.  In  his  earlier  academic 
work  he  was  active  in  botany,  chemistry,  phat^ 
macognosy  and  materia  medica.  Of  later  years 
he  has  specialized  more  particularly  in  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system.     Some  of  his  earlier 

Sublished  works  included  a  <Plora>  of  Long 
iland,  his  Ph.D.  thesis;  <A  text  book  on  bot- 
any,' another  on  medical  chemistry,  another  on 
pharmacognosy  and  a  revision  of  Butler's  'Ma* 
teria  Medica' ;  a  number  of  translations  from 
French,  German  and  Italian  on  paranoia;  the 
Wasserman  Reaction  in  Psychiatry,  Psychic 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases ;  the  Semi- 
Insane,  Psychoneu roses  and  their  Treatment; 
Vagotonia;  Dream  Problem;  the  Myth  of  the 
Birth  of  the  Hero  and  numerous  minor  papers. 
From  1900-05  he  was  editor  of  the  Medical 
News,  1905-07,  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal.  In  1913  with  D.  W.  A. 
White  he  published  a  'Modem  Treatment  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,'  in  1915  with  the 
same  author  a  'Textbook  on  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System.'  In  19CP  these  two  authors 
founded  the  'Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Mon- 
ograph Series,'  of  which  22  volumes  have  ap- 
peared, and  in  1913  they  also  founded  a  new 
journal,  the  Psychoanalytic  Review,  a  joumat 
devoted  to  an  understanding  of  human  conduct 
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Since  1900  he  hag  been  tbe  manafpns  editor  of 
[he  Journai  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diuase.  In 
1915  he  edited  'Applelon's  Medical  Diciionary,' 
was  a  cooiributDr  lo  the  'Staodard  Dictionary' ; 
to  Osier's  'Modem  Medicine';  Forscheiraer's 
'Modem  Therapeutics,'  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  'Enc^lopedia  Americana.'  Dr. 
jelhfFe  is  active  in  practice,  limiting  his  medi- 
cal work  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, to  which  he  has  contributed  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  and  larger  studies,  the  larger  of 
which  arc  here  briefly  inentioned. 

JBLLY  includes  every  tratislucenl  joice  so 
far  thickened  as  to  coagulate  when  cold  into  a 
trembling  mass;  as  the  juices  of  acid  or  muci- 
laginous fruits,  currants,  etc.,  which,  by  the 
additioD  of  one  ^rt  of  sugar  to  two  parts,  of 
juic^  and,  by  boiling,  have  obtained  a  proper 
consistence. 

1.  Anicul  J[elly.— The  soft  parts,  such  as 
the  muscles,  slan,  cartilage  or  integuments  of 
animals,  when  boiled  in  water,  yield  a  solution 
which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  tremulous  jelly. 
Seventy  pounds  of  bones,  when  treated  with  one 
pound  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam,  at  a^  pres- 


vrill  yield  about  20  gallons  o£  a  strong  jelly. 

Animal  jelly  seems  to  be  nearly  identical  in 
composition  with  the  tissues  which  yield  it,  so 
that  we  are  unable  to  trace  any  chemical  change, 
except,  perhaps,  the  assimilation  of  water  dur- 
ing the  process  of  its  manufacture.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  shows  the  average  ^rceniage 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  mtrogcn  in  animal 
ieUy: 

•  Cuban       Hrdraseo    Nitiogco 


2.  Vegetable  JeHy.—  When  the  jitiee  of 
fmits  is  heated  with  sm^r,  the  liquid  forrns  a 
stiff  jelly  on  cooling.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
searches of  Frfmy  and  others  that  unripe  fruits 
contain  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  called  ptctose;  as  the  fruit  ripens,  this 
substance  b  transformed  into  pectin,  the  change 
being  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  iiiftuence  of 
a  peculiar  ferment  called  peciase,  which  is  con- 
lamed  in  (he  fniiis.  As  pectin  is  Soluble  in 
water,  the  expressed  juice  of  ripe  fruits_  eon- 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance,  which  on 
heating  lo  a  temperature  of  about  10S°  F.  is 
converted  into  one  or  more  substances  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  comptetely  studied,  but 
which  have  the  property  of  gelatinizing  on  cool- 
ing. The  principal  of  these  substances  are  pre- 
losic  and  melapeelic  acids.  This  latter  acid, 
when  boiled  along  with  another  strong  acid, 
whether  mineral  or  organic,  is  decomposed,  one 
of  the  products  being  pectin  sugar,  a  substance 
which  is  closely  allied  to  jocose,  so  that  in  all 
probability  there  is  produced  in  the  very  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing  jellies  more  or  less  of 
tfiis  sugar,  which  certainly  is  not  cane-sugar, 
and  whidi  might,  dierefore,  be  by  some  re- 
garded as  an  adultcratioti.  The  processes 
which,  in  the  living  plant,  result  in  the  trans- 
formation of  pectose  into  pectin  may  be  imi- 
tated on  a  small  scale  by  heating  the  jttice  of 
unripe  fruit  with  the  pulp,  vAiich  contains  the 
ferment  pecta»e,  or  with  a  dilute  acid  which 
induces  the  same  change  as  this  substance.  Al- 
kalis also  produce  a  similar  effect. 


JELLYFISH,  the  medusa-st^re  of  Hydro- 
aoa  (q.v.),  but  more  especially  the  common 
name  of  Scyphosoa  (formeriy  Discomeditso), 
the  second  class  of  the  phylum  Ccelenterata 
(q.v.).  A  familiar  example  is  tfae  common  targe 
jellyfish  of  the  coast  of  New  England.  Aurtlia 
flaviduta.  It  sometimes  reaches  the  diameter  of 
10  inches;  its  umtirella-shaped  body  is  convex 
and  smooth  above,  and  from  the  under  sides 
hang  down  four  tJuck  oral  lobes  which  unite  lo 
form  a  square  mouth-opening  also  giving  off 
four  tentacles.  The  margin  of  the  umbrella  or 
disc  is  fringed  and  bears  eight  eyes  which  are 
covered  by  a  lobe.  Just  under  the  surface  are 
seen  the  water-vascular  canals,  brani^ing  out 
from  four  primary  canals  radiating  from  tbe 
stomadi.  When  in  motion,  the  disc  contracts 
and  expands  rhythmically,  on  the  aven^ce  from 
12  to  15  limes  a  minute. 

The  AurcHa  spawns  late  in  the  summer,  the 
females  having  yellowish  ovaries,  while  the 
sperm  glands  of  the  males  are  roseate  in  hue. 
The  eggs  are  fertilized  in  the  sea  and  the  cili- 
ated pear-shaped  larva  'by  October  sinks  to  the 
boltotn,  attaching  itself  to  rocks  or  shells,  fitully 
assuming  a  hydra-like  shape,  with  often  as 
many  as  24  long  slender  tentacles.  Tliis  is  the 
Scypkistama  stage  in  which  it  remains  about  18 
months.  From  this  it  passes  into  the  Sirobila 
stage  in  which  the  body  divides  into  a  series  of 
cnp-sbaped  discs,  each  of  which  is  scalloped  on 
the  upturned  ed^.  These  discs  separate  one 
after  the  other  m  March  and  swim  away  as 
miniature  jellyfishes  called  Ephyra.  The 
Ephyra  is  at  first  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  lU- 
ameter,  and  becomes  a  fully  formed  Aurelia  in 
April,  reaching  maturity  in  August.  Another 
but  less  common  jellyfish  on  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  in  the  north  Atlantic  is  the  great 
Cyauea  arctica,  or  "blue  jelly,"  which  is  nearly 
two  feet  in  diameter,  sometimes  from  three  to 
fivp  and  with  very  long  string-like  tentacles, 
..  nes  extending  from  20  to  100  feet,  which 
filled  with  stinging  or  lasso-cells  (Iricho- 
cysts),  so  thai  the  animal  is  poisonous  lo  fisher- 
men and  bathers.  While  these  forms  undergo  a 
metamorphosis,  in  fact,  an  alternation  of  gen- 
eration, other  kinds,  as  Pelagia,  etc.,  are  known 
to  develop  directly  from  the  egg,  and  even  the 
aurelia  under  exceptional  circumstances  does 
not  pass  through  the  si?phistoma  stage.  The 
jellyfishes  are  divided  into  a  number  of  groups. 
Ihcy  are  most  numerous  in  the  tropical  seas, 
comprising  forms  of  great  beauty.  Consult 
Agassiz  and  Maver,  'Acalephs  from  the  Fiji 
Islands*  (in  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  Vol.  XXXII,  Cambridge 
1899)  ;  Romanes,  C.  J.,  'Jellyfish,  Starfish  and 
Sea  Urchins'  (New  York  1885) ;  Packard, 
<ZooloRy>  (1897);  Arnold,  <The  Sea  Beach  at 
Ebb-tide'  (1902)  ;  Mayer.  A.  G.,  'The  Mednsz 
of  the  World'  (Washington  1911). 

TELUTONG  (Malay),  an  inferior  kind  of 
rubber  prepared  from  a  large  variety  of  rubber 
trees  that  grow  wild  in  the  swamps  of  Bomea 

JEHAPPBS,  zhe-m4p'.  Belgium,  city  in 
the  provifice  of  Hainault.  five  miles  southwest 
of  Mens,  on  the  river  Halne.  it  was  here 
that  the  French  under  Dumouriez  won  b  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Austriana  under  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  6  Nov.  1792.  It  was' 
the  first  victory  won  by  the  Frmdi  Rcfiablic 
and  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  £  '— — 
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In  the  European  War  it  was  one  of  the  towm 
occupied  by  ihe  Gennan  invasion  in  1914  and 
one  of  the  last  towns  to  be  reoccupied  by  the 
Allied  forces  before  the  aigninfi:  of  the  armistice 
■  11  Nov.  1918.  There  arc  iron  mines  in  the 
Ticinily  and  the  town  has  manufactories  of  glass 
and  porcelain.    Pop.,  commune,  14,270. 

JBMEZ,  Ra'mfis,  N.  M.,  pueblo  village  45 
miles  west  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Jemez  River,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  inhabitants  arc 
of  Tanoan  stock,  law-abiding  and  prosperous 
and  owners  of  productive  farms.  Fop.  about 
SW. 


..  X  of  the  town  proper  and  of  four  suburbs. 
It  contains  a  famous  uiuverai^  which  was 
opened  in  1558  and  attained  its  highest  pros- 
perity torrafd  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
when  it  numbereij  Schiller,  Humboldt,  Fichte, 
Sctelliog  and  Gried)ach  among  its  teachers  and 
was  attended  by  above  IJXK)  students;  Amdt 
and  Hegel  later  were  protestors  herv.  In  1844 
the  BDmber'of  students  had  dwindled  to  411, 
but  BOW  averages  about  800.  It  has  98  pro- 
felsoEs  aad  instructors,  vAo  teach  the  differrat 
branches  of  law, mcdidne,  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy; and  possesses  an  anatomical  theatre,  botan- 
ical ^rden,  obiervatory,  good  physical  and 
chemical  cabinets  and  a  library  of  270,000 
volumes.  Jena  lenses  and  optical  inamifactures 
are  famous.    Fop,  36,500. 

JBNA  GLAS3.  Jena  is  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  die  glais  industry  of  the  world  and 
it  is  particularly  noted  for  its  manufactures  ol 
glass  adapted  to  various  optical  and  chemical 
usei.  This  industry  was  initiated  by  Abbe  and 
Schott  under  grants  from  the  Frussian  govern- 
ment. With  a  view  to  improving  the  quality 
of  the  glass,  an  almost  exhaustive  stuoyhas 
been  made  of  the  properties  of  various  possible 
1   of   silicates,   borates   and  phosphal 


tion  between  1.5100  and  1.9626  for  the  1)  line, 
mean  dispersions  for  C-F  between  0.00737  and 
0.04882,  and  specific  gravities  between  2,46  and 
6.33.  Jena  resistance  tubing  for  chemical  and 
thermometer  use  is  a  sodium-magnesium- 
atuminum-zinc  borosilicate  glass.  (See  Glass), 
Consult  Hoversladi,  'Jena  Glass  and  its  Sci- 
entific Industrial  Appliances*  (New  York  1902), 
JENATSCH,  ya'nStch,  Qtoig.  or  Jflre. 
SwiEs  political  leader  and  soldier:  b.  Samaden, 
1596;  d.  Coirc  24  Jan.  1639.  He  was  educated 
at  Zurich  and  Basel  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Scharaus,  near  Tunis,  in 
1617,  He  enteretl  politics,  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  Venetian  and  Protestant  Salis  family 
against  that  of  the  Spanish-and  Romanist  family 
of  Planta.  He  was  Uie  leader  of  the  body  which 
in  1618  put  to  death  by  torture  the  arch-priest, 
Rusca  of  Sondrio,  and  outlawed  the  Plantas. 
In  1621  he  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Pompey 
Plantai  head  of  the  opposition,  and  was  forced 
thereafter  to  flee  the  country,  abandoning  his 
pastorate  and  becoming  a-  sotdier  in  tUe  service 
oi  the  French.  The  peace  of  1626  between 
France  and  Spain, left  the  Romaiusts  in  control 
and  destroyed  Jenatsch's  hopt  of  return  to 
power.'  After  killing  his  cokniel  in  a  duel  he 
again  Bed  from  his  native  land,  and  .joining  the 
fercM  «f  the  Frcndi  he  ably  supported  the 


Duke  de  Rohan  in  Expelling  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Valtellina  in  1635.  Upon  the  failure  of  the 
Frendi  to  restore  the  Protestant  Grisons  ascend- 
ency he  turned  Romanist  and  joined  the  ^n- 
iards  in  the  plot  whidi  led  to  the  downfall  of 
Rohan's  power.  Again  failing  to  secure  ascend- 
ency for  the  Grisons  in  the  Valtellina  he  ap- 
proached the  French  for  support,  but  was  as- 
sassinated by  one  of  Planta's  supporters.  Later 
in  the  year  the  Spaniards  restored  the  Val- 
tellina to  the  Grisons,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  until  1797.  His  career  is  important 
because  of  its  close  connection  with  Ihe  long 
slrug^e  of  France  and  Spain  for  the  Valtellina, 
one  of  die  most  sanguinary  phases  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

JENCKES,  or  JBNKS,  Joseph,  American 
inventor,  grandfather  of  Joseph  Jenckes,  gov- 
ernor of  lihodc  Island  (q.v.) ;  o.  Colbroofce, 
England,  1602;  d,  Lynn,  Mass.,  16  Warrfi  1683. 
He  came  to  America  about  1645  and  settled  at 
Lynn,  where  he  established  the  first  iron  and 
brass  foundiy  on  the  Western  conl.nent,  and 
manufactured  the  first  domestic  utensils,  ma- 
chinery and  tools  produced  here.  He  was 
granted  a  patent  "for  the  maWng  of  engines 
of  mills  go  by  water*  by  the  legislature  6  May 
1646,  and  also  received  patents  for  a  sawmill. 
He  executed  the  dies  for  the  Massachusetti 
coinage  of  1652,  including  the  famous  "jrine-tree 
shilling,"  In  16S4  he  is  recorded  as  making  a 
contract  with  the  selectmen  of  Boston  for  *an 
engine  to  carry  water  in  case  of  fire,*  the  first 
to  be  made  in  America,  In  1655  he  received  a 
long-delayed  patent  for  an  improved  grass- 
scyUie  which  was  vastly  superior  to  any  scythe 
then  made  and  which  has  been  adopled  prac- 
tically throughout  the  world  without  material 

JENCKES,  jenks,  or  JXNK9.  Josqdi,  colo- 
nial governor  of  Rhode  Island :  b,  Pawiucket, 
1656;  d.  15  June  1740.  He  was  a  land-surveyor 
of    the   Rhode    Island 


employed  by  Massacti 

witn  New  Hampshire  and-  Maine,  He  s 
in  various  official  capacities  in  the  colony,  was 
member  of  assembly  in  1700-08  and  deputy 
governor  in  1715-27.  He  went  to  England  in 
1721  to  lay  the  boundary  disputes  before  the 
king;  and  in  1727-32  he  was  governor  of  the 
colony,  refusing  re-eleclioo. 

JENCKES,  Thomas  Allen,  American  legis- 
lator, "Father  of  Civil  Service  Reform*;  b. 
Cumberland,  R.  I,,  2  Nov.  1818;  d.  there.  4  Nov, 
1875.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1838,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1840,  and  engaired  in  piadice  in  Provi- 
dence. He  was  retwned  by  die  United  States 
government  in  its  suits  agatnst  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier.  He  was  secretary  of  the  landholders' 
conventian  in  1841,  of  4he  State  Consritutional 
Convention  m  18*2,  and  of  the  governor's 
council  upon  its  establishment.  He  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  in  1845  and  gained  a 
notaUe  triumph  in  his  carrying  against  deter- 
mined'opiMMitian  his  poini  that  the  legislature 
nti^t  order  a  new  trial.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  conunistioners  to  revise  dte  laws  of  the 
StaU  in  1855,  and  in  1862  he  was  elected  to 
Congresa,  where  he  served  until  1871.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  patents,  intro- 
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dticed  and  succeeded  In  carryinR  the  Bankrupt 
Law  of  1867,  and  gained  the  revision  of  the 
patent  and  copyripht  laws.  He  was  especially 
prominent  in  the  introduction  of  measures  cal- 
culated to  reform  the  civil  service  on  a  basis 
of  competition  and  probation,  and  after  the 
termination  of  his  service  in  Congress  still 
worked  earnestly  for  it  until  its  passage  in  1883. 
He  also  obtained  the  passae'e  of  the  bill  making 
admission  to  West  Point  dependent  upon  com- 
petitive examination.  He  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  New  York  after  bis  retirement 
from  Congress. 

JBNKIN,  Henry  Charlea  Fleming,  Eng- 
lish engineer :  b.  near  Dungeness,  Kent,  25 
March  1833;  d.  Edinburgh,  12  June  18S5.  He 
took  his  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Genoa  in 
1850  and  in  1851  began  his  career  as  an  en^- 
neer  at  Manchester.  He  afterward  was  with 
the  submarine  cable-works  at  Birkcnbead.  In 
1859  he  became  associated  with  Sir  William 
Thomson,  afterward  Lord  Kelvin,  in  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  and  insulation  of  elec- 
tric cables,  and  his  researches  on  the  resistance 
of  gutta-percha  were  recognized  as  of  great 
importance.  In  partnership  with  Thomson  he 
worked  out  many  problems  in  connection  with 
submarine  telegraphy,  and  was  connected  with 
the  laying  of  manv  cables.  His  services  as  a 
consulting  telegraph  engineer  were  in  large  de- 
mand and  his  inventions,  upon  which  he  took 
out  35  patents,  brought  him  large  financial  re- 
turns. He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royat 
Society  in  1865  and  in  that  year  was  appointed 
professor  of  engineering  at  University  College, 
London.  From  1868  until  his  death  he  was 
professor  of  engineering  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. He  was  exceptionally  sound  as  a  [iractical 
en^neer  and  his  determinative  work  in  elec- 
tricity was  invaluable.  He  took  up  the  work  of 
sanitation  with  the  vigorous  thoroi^hness  that 
characterized  all  his  efforts,  promoted  the  found- 
ing of  a  sanitary  association  in  Edinburgh  and 
materially  aided  the  work  with  practical  articles 
on  the  subject.  At  the  time  ol  his  premature 
death  he  was  engaged  in  completing  -, 


itific  papers  appeared  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  also  author  of  'Magnetism  and 
Electricity'  (1873);  "Healthy  Houses>  (1878). 
His  collected  writings,  with  an  appreciative 
'Memoir*  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  were  edited  by 
Colvin  and  Ewing  (2  vols.,  London  1887). 

JENKINS,  Cfaartea  Jones,  American  jurist 
'and   statesman :   b.   Beaufort   Coun^,   S.   C,  6 

Sa.  1805;  d.  SummerviUe,  Ga,  14  June  1883. 
e  was  graduated  from  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  after  the  study  of 
law  began  practice  in  Augusta,  Ga.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1830 
and  after  a  short  service  as  attorney-general 
of  the  State  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
1836-50,  and  a  leader  of  his  party  there.  He 
was  State  senator  1356-60;  and  was  a  judge  of 
the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  1860-65.  He  became 
provisional  governor  of  his  State  in  1865,  hold- 
ing office  tilt  1863,  and  presided  over  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1877,  Consult  Jones, 
C.  C.  <Life  of  C  J.  Jenkins*  {Atlanta,  Ga, 
18S4). 


JENKINS,  Edward  Hopkini,  American 
agncultural  chemist :  b.  Falmouth,  Mass.,  31 
May  1850.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1872, 
specialized  in  chemistry  there  in  1872-75,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1875-76,  and 
took  his  Ph.D.  at  Yale  in  1879.  In  1877-1900 
he  was  chemist  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  was  its  vice- director  in 
1882^1900  and  since  1900  has  been  its  director. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  State  Sewage  Commis- 
sion in  1897-1903.  Author  of  <The  Small  Rock 
Garden'  (WIS')  and  numerous  bulletins  and  re- 
ports publisfaea  under  the  auspices  of  the  State. 

JENKINS,  John  Edward,  English  political 
and  social  writer:  b.  Bangalore,  India,  28  July 
1838;  d.  London,  4  June  1910  He  was  edu- 
cated at  McGill  University,  Canada,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  agent-general 
for  Canada  in  London,  1874-76,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Dundee,  1874-80.  He  became 
famous  by  the  publication  of  his  'Ginx's  Baby, 
his  Birth  and  other  Misfortunes'  (1870),  a 
clever  satire  aimed  at  the  struggles  of  rival 
secrelarians  to  secure  control  of  the  religious 
education  of  a  derelict  child. 

JENKINS,  Thornton  Alexander,  Amer^ 
ican  navSl  commander;  b.  Orange  County,  Va, 
11  Dec  1811;  d.  9  Aug.  1893.  Entering  the 
United  States  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1828, 
he  served  therein  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Appointed  to  investigate  European  lighthouse 
systems  he  framed  the  law  passed  in  1852  under 
which  the  existing  lighthouse  board  is  managed. 
He  saw  active  service  during  the  Civil  War  and 
was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  1865-69. 
From  1869  to  1871  he  was  nai^  secmary  of 
the  lighthouse  board  and  commanded  the  East 
India  squadron  1871-73.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed rcar-admiial  and  retired  from  active 
service  in  1873. 

JENKINS,  Ky,  town  in  Letcher  County, 
129  miles  from  Ashland  on  the  Sandy  Valley 
and  Elkhom  Railroad.  It  was  founded  in  1911 
by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  and  de- 
veloped into  a  model  town  for  the  operatives 
in  the  rich  coal  mines  of  the  district.  It  has  a 
Y.  M.  C  A.  and  is  planned  to  give  ideal  bous- 
ing and  social  conditions.  Pop.  estimated 
5.000. 

JENKINS*  EAR,  War  of,  popular  name 
for  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  in 
1739.  Robert  Jenkins,  an  English  master 
mariner,  was  on  a  return  voyage  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1731  when  his  brig,  the  Rebecca,  was 
boarded  by  a  Spanish  guardacosta,  whose  com- 
mander cut  off  one  of  his  ears  and  committed 
other  outrages.  The  story  at  first  attracked 
little  attention,  but  repeated  by  Jenldns  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1738  it  became  a 
contributing  cause  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
following  year. 

JENKINS  PERRY,  Battle  of.  During  the 
winter  of  1863-64  the  Union  forces  of  Generals 
Steele  and  Blunt  held  the  line  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock;  the 
Confederates,  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  held 
that  of  the  Washita,  with  headquarters  at  Cam- 
den, which  was  strongly  fortified.  On  23 
March  1864  Steele  started  from  Little  Rock 
southward  with  aDout  8,000  men  to  co-operate 
with  General  Banks'  expedition  up  Red  River, 
the  objective  point  of  ooth  being  Sfareviqior^ 
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La.  Genera]  Thayer,  with  5,000  men,  le{t  Fori 
Smith  on  the  21si  to  join  Steele  at  Arkadelphia, 
and  Col.  Powell  Clayton,  with  a  small  cavalry 
force,  marched  from  Pine  Bluff  in  the 
direction  of  Camden,  which  was  Steele's  first 
objective.  Steele  reached  Arkadelphia  on  the 
28th,  was  joined  near  Elldns'  Ferry,  on  the 
Little  Missouri,  by  Tbayer,  and,  after  several 
severe  skimiisbes,  in  wnich  the  Confederates 
were  defeated,  flanked  Price  out  of  Camden, 
15  April  and  occupied  it.  Here  he  was  fully 
informed  that  Banks  had  been  defeated  on 
Red  River  and  was  retreating  and  his  own 
position  became  very  precarious.  Gen.  E. 
Kirhy  Smithy  who  had  been  opposing  Banks, 
marched  rapidly  with  three  divisions  of  in- 
fantry—8,0IX)  men  and  14  guns  — to  join  Price 
and  crush  Steele.  Steele  was  too  strongly  en- 
trenched  at  Camden  to  be  attacked,  but  he  was 
greallj;  harassed  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
gathering  Confederates,  his  forage-trains,  with 
their  guard,  were  cut  off  and  captured  and,  the 
loss  of  a  large  supply-train  at  Marks'  Mills, 
25  April,  with  nearly  an  entire  brigade  and  a 
ballery,  deleimined  him  to  fall  back  to  the 
Arkansas  River.  He  left  Camden  on  the  night 
of  the  26th,  crossed  the  Washita,  and  had 
hardly  begun  his  movement  northward  when 
Smith  and  Price  pressed  him  vigorously  and 
kept  up  a  running  fight,  which  was  particularly 
sharp  on  the  29th,  when  Steele  reached  Jenkins' 
Ferty,  on  the  Saline  River.  The  river  was 
swollen,  and  Steele  had  crossed  only  part  of 
his  army  when  his  rear  brigade,  commanded 
by  Gen.  S.  A.  Rice,  was  fiercely  attacked  by 
Price,  and  yielded  some  ground.  But  the  bri- 
gade rallied,  and,  supported  by  a  part  of  Engel- 
mann's  that  had  not  yet  crossed  the  river,  en- 
gaged in  a  sanguinary  fi^ht  lasting  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Three  times  the  Confederates 
charged  and  were  repulsed,  and  the  Union  line 
advancing,  the  Confederates  fell  back  and  did 
iKJt  renew  the  (ighl.  Steele  now  crossed  the 
river  without  further  molestation,  and  moved 
lei&urely  to  Little  Rock,  which  was  reached  2 
May,  and  Thayer's  division  was  sent  back  to 
Fort  Smith.  Price  was  so  badly  defeated  that 
he  made  no  effort  to  follow  Steele  north  of 
Saline  River.  The  Union  loss  at  Jenkins  Ferry 
was  63  kilted,  413  wounded  and  45  missing. 
The  Confederates  report  a  loss  of  86  killed,  3:i6 
wounded  and  one  missing.  The  Union  loss  dur- 
ing the  entire  campaign  (23  March-2  May)  was 
102  killed,  601  wounded  and  1,072  missing,  a 
total  of  1,775.  Consult  <War  o£  Rebellion- 
Official  Records>  fVot.  XXXIV,  Washington 
1889-190J);  The  Century  Company's  'Battles 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War'  (VoL  IV,  New 
York  1887-S8). 

JENKINTOWN.  Pa.,  borough  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  10  miles  north  o£  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  It 
is  situated  in  a  well-to-do  farming  district  and 
has  railway  supply  works.    Pop.  3,000. 


M.A.  there  in  1887,  aiid  his  B.D.  from  the 
Genera)  Theological  in  1896.  He  vras  ordained 
in  1893,  and  was  rector  of  Saint  Luke's,  Woods- 
ville,  N.  H..  until  1895  when  he  became  pro- 
feisor  of  ecclesiastical    history    at    Hashotali 


House,  Wisconsin.  He  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  that  subject  at  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1901  and  since  1910  has  occupied  that 
chair  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
Author  of  'Beatitudes  of  the  Psalter'  (1914) ; 
'Use  and  Abuse  of  Church  History*  (1915). 
JENKS,  Edward,  English  publicist :  b.  Clap- 
ham,  Surrey,  20  Feb.  1861.  He  was  educated 
at  LHilwich  College  and  Cambridge  University; 
was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Melbourne,  1889-92,  and  Queen  Victoria 
professor  of  law  in  University  College,  Liver- 
pool, 1892-96.  He  was  reader  in  English  law 
at  Oxford,  1896-1903 ;  and  is  now  principal  and 
director  of  studii..  of  the  Law  Society.  He  is 
widely  known  as  a  writer  on  English  law,  his 
works  comprising  'Constitutional  Experiments 
of  the  Commonwealth'  (1891);  'The  Doctrine 
of  Consideration  in  English  Law'  (1893)  ; 
"Outline  of  English  Local  Government'  (1895) ; 
'Law  and  Politics  in  Middle  Ages>  (1897); 
<A  Short  Histoid  of  Polities'  (2d  ed.,  1900); 


<Husband    and    Wife    in    the    Law'     (1909); 
'Short  History  of  English  Law'   (1912). 

JENKS,  Jeremiah  Whwle,  American  po- 
litical economist;  b.  Saint  Gair,  Mich.,  2  Sept. 
1856.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1878,  and  subsequently  studied 
in  Germany,  at  the  University  of  Halle.  He 
then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Michigan  bar.  In  1879-83  he  was  professor  of 
Greek,  Latin  and  German  in  Mount  Morris  Col- 
lege, Illinois ;  in  1886-89  was  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and  English  hleraturc  at  Knox  Col- 
lege.- Galesburg,  III.;  in  1889-91  professor  of 
political  economy  and  social  science  at  Indiana 
University;  and  1891-1912  professor  of  political 
economy  and  politics  at  Cornell  University, 
Ilhaca,  N.  Y. ;  in  1912  he  became  professor  of 
government  and  (Brector  of  the  division  of 
public  affairs  at  New  York  UniverMty.  In 
1899-1901  he  was  expert  agent  for  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission  on  invcst^tion 
of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations  in  United 
Slates  and  Europe,  and  consulting  expert  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  same  subject. 
In  1902  he  was  special  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  War  Department  to  investigate 
questions  of  currency,  labor,  internal  taxation 
and  police  in  the  Orient.  In  1903  he  went  to 
Mexico  to  consult  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  regard  to  a  change  of  the  financial  system. 
In  1903-04  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Commission  on  International  Exchange 
in  special  charge  of  reform  of  the  currency 
in  Uiina.  In  1907-10  he  wasa  member  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission,  and 
in  1906-07  was  president  of  the  American 
Econornic  Association.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute.  He  has  written  'Henry  C.  Carey  aU 
Nationalokonom'  (Jena  1885)  ;  'The  Trust 
Problem'  (1900;  6ih  ed.,  1912)  ■ 'Report  Indus- 
trial Commission  Industrial  Combinations  in 
Europe'  (Vol.  XVIII,  1901)  ;  'R^wrt  on  Cer- 
tain Economie  Questions  in  the  English  and 
Dutch  Colonies  in  the  Orient'  (1902).  He  is 
editor  and  part  author  of  'Reports  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  and 
Industrial  Combination'  (Vol.  I,  19(X);  VoL 
XIII,   1901).     He  compiled  'Statutes  and  W. 
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EMled  Decisions  of  Fedenl,  State  and  Terri- 
torial Law  Relating  to  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations)  (2  vob.,  1900),  and  19  part 
author  and  compiler  of  'Reports  of  Commis- 
sion on  International  Ejcchange*  (1904,  1905); 
'Ciliienship  and  the  Schools'  (1906);  *Great 
Fortunes,  the  Winning,  the  Using'  (1906) ; 
<The  Political  and  Social  Significance  of  the 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus'  (1906);  *Life 
Questions  of  Hi^  School  Boys'  (1908): 
•Principles  of  Politics'  (1909);  'Governmental 
Action  for  Social  Welfare'  (1910);  <The  Im- 
migration Problem,)  with  W.  Jelt  Laudc  (1913; 
4th  ed.  1917)  ;  <Thc  Maldi«  of  a  Nation' ;  'The 
Testing  of  a  Nation's  Ideals,*  with  Prof. 
Charles  F.  Kenl  (1915);  <Personal  Probtemi 
of  Boys  Who  Work'  (1913)  ;  'Business  and  the 
(rt>vernment'  (1917).  He  is  a  frequent  con- 
trHiutor  to  periodical  literature  on  economic  and 
political  questions.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  the  trust  queslior^ 
and  his  writing  are  marked  by  scholarly  ana 
accurate  investigation,  combined  with  unusual 
dmplicity  and  clearness  of  statement. 

JENKS,  Tudor,  American  editor  and  au- 
thor: b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  7  Uav  1857.  He  was 
eradoated  from  Yale  in  1878,  from  die  Colum- 
bia Law  School  in  1880,  studied  art  in  Paris  in 
1880-81,  practised  law  in  New  York  in  1881-87^ 
and  in  1887  became  a  member  of  the  staff  ot 
the  Saint  i^ickotas  Magazine  until  1902.  His 
writings  iuclude  many  magazine  contributions  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  a  number  of  books  for 
youD^    readers.     In    1912    he    resumed    law- 

JENKS,  VnUiam,  American  Congre^tional 
clergyman:  b.  Newton,  Mass.,  25  Nov.  1/78;  d. 
Boston,  13  Nov.  1866.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1797  and  was  ordained  in  1805,  serv- 
mg  as  pastor  at  Bath,  Me.,  in  1805-17.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  was  for  three  years  professor  of  Ori- 
ental and  English  literature  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. He  settled  in  Boston  in  1818,  engaging  in 
special  work  among  the  seamen,  and  founolng 
a  free  chapel  for  Ihem  which  grew  into  the 
Mariner's  Churdi  and  Sailors'  Home,  and  was 
the  foundation  of  the  City  Missionary  Society. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Greene  street 
in  1826-45.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  and  was  for  many  years  cor- 
responding secretary  and  senior  vice-president 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  Author  of  'A  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,'  120,000  copies  sold  (5  vols.,  1834: 
6  vols.,  1S51);  'Explanatory  Bible  Atlas  and 
Scripture  Gazeteer'  (1849). 

JENNES,  jen'^r,  Edward,  English  phjrsi- 
cian,  discoverer  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
of  the  smallpox:  b.  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire, 
17  May  1749;  d.  there,  26  Jan.  1823.  Having 
adopted  the  medical  profession,  he  visited  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
anatonist,  John  Hunter,  in  whose  family  he  re* 
sided  for  two  years.  Returning  to  the  country, 
he  settled  at  Berkeley  to  practise  his  profession. 
His  investigations  concerning  the  rowpox  were 
commenced  about  1776,  when  his  aitcntion  was 
excited  by  the  circumstance  of  finding  that 
iQino  individuals  to  whom  he  attempted  to  com- 
aunicate  ibe  aoallpax  by  inoculation  were  not 
sUfeC^tiUe  tp  the  disease;  and  on  inouiry  he 
foimd  that  all  such  patients,  though  they  had 


neverhadthssmallpox,  had  undergone  the  casual 

cowpox,  a  disease  common  among  the  farmers 
and  dairy- servants  in  Gloucestershire,  who  had 
some  idea  of  its  preventive  effect  Other  medi- 
cal men  were  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  tlus 
opinion  but  treated  it  as  a  popular  prejudice; 
and  Jenner  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
ascertained  its  correctness,  and  endeavored  to 
derive  from  it  some  practical  advantage.  He 
discovered  that  the  varialte  vaccinte,  at  cowpojL 
as  the  complaint  has  been  since  termed,  coula 
be  propa^led  from  one  human  subject  to  an- 
other by  inocnlation,  rendering  all  who  passed 
through  it  secure  from  the  smallpox.  In  1798 
he  published  a  short  treatise —  'An  Inquiry  inio 
the  Cause  and  Effects  of  the  Variolte  Vaccinese' 
—  and  in  July  1798,  Cline,  surgeon  to  Saint 
Thomas'  Hospital,  introduced  vaccination  into 
that  institution.  The  practice  was  adopted  in 
the  army  and  navy  and  in  the  country  gener- 
irtly,  and  soon  spread  to  other  countries,  and 
honors  and  rewards  were  conferred  on  the  au- 
thor of  the  discovery.  In  1802  a  parliamentary 
grant  was  made  to  him  of  the  snm  of  {10,000, 
and  five  years  later  a  second  grant  of  £20,000. 
Besides  the  treatise  already  mentioned,  and 
'Further  Observations  on  the  Variolae  Vaccinae 
or  Cow-Pox'  (1799)  Jenner  also  published  vari- 
ous letters  and  papers  on  the  same  subject,  as 
well  as  on  others.  A  famous  paper  of  his  on 
the  cuckoo  appeared  in  the  (Philosophical 
Transactions'  in  1788.  Consult  Baron,  'Life  of 
Jenner' ;  Creighton,  'Jenner  and  Vaccination' 
(1889);  Crookshanks  'History  and  Patholom 
of  Vaccination'  (1890).  The  last-named  work 
contains  reprints  of  the  'Inquiry,'  the  'Further 
Observations,'  and  other  papers  by  Jenner.  See 
Vaccination. 

JENNER,  Sir  William,  English  physician: 
b.  Chatham,  1815;  d.  London,  U  Dec.  1®8.  He 
was  educated  at  University  College,  London, 
became  in  1849  professor  of  pathological  anat- 
omj;,  and  in  1860  of  clinical  medicine  in  that 
institution,  and  in  1861  physician  to  the  queen. 
From  1865-72  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Univer- 
sity College  and  in  1868  was  created  a  baronet 
He  wrote  various  papers  on  specilic  diseases, 
and  was  the  earliest  to  establish  the  dillereDce 
in  kind  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 

JENNET,  a  small  Spanish  horse  with  a 
strain  of  Arabian  blood,  of  high  reputation 
for  its  beauty  of  form  and  its  speed.  The  nerae 
is  of  English  and  French  usage  and  was  per- 
verted from  its  original  meaning,  designating  a 
horseman  of  a  Barbary  tribe  noted  for  its 
splendid  cavalry. 

JENNINGS,  Herbert  Spencer,  American 
zoologist:  b.  Tonica,  111.,  8  April  1868.  He  was 
graduated  al  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1893  and  studied  afterward  at  Harvard  and  at 
Jena.  He  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  from 
Qark  University  in  1909.  He  engaged  in 
teaching  botany  and  zoology,  was  assistant  ^ro- 
fessor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1900-03  and  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1903-05.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  zoology  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  in  1906  and  since  1910  he  has 
been  Heno'  Waters  professor  of  zoology  and 
director  of  the  laboratory  there.  He  was  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Pish  Commission's 
Biological    Survey    of    the    Grotf    La)^ 
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1901,  and  in  research  work  has  specialized  on 

the  physiology  of  micro-organisms  and  animal 
behavior.  He  is  associate  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Experimental  Zoology,  of  Genetics  and  of 
the  Journal  of  Animal  Behavior.  Author,  with 
Jacob  Reighard,  of  'The  Anatomy  of  the  Cat' 
(190n;     '"  '      ■  '     ■  -        -       . 

(1906). 

JENNINGS,  Louis  John,  Anglo-American 
journalist,  author  and  politician :  b.  London, 
1836:  d.  there,  9  Feb.  1893.  He  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  London  Timei  in  London,  India  and 
New  York  from  1860  until  1867,  when  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  at- 
tacked the  Tweed  Ring  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
its  activities  to  an  end.  In  1876  he  resumed  his 
residence  in  England,  where  he  became  reader 
for  the  publishing  house  of  Murray  and  acted 
as  representative  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He 
represented  Stockport  in  Parliament  in  1885-86. 
Author  of  'Eighty  Years  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States'  (1868)  ;  "Field  Paths 
and  Green  Lanes*  (!877)  ;  'The  Millionaire: 
A  Novel'  (3  vols.,  1883);  'Mr.  Gladstone:  A 
Study'  (1887).  etc  He  edited  Lord  Randolph 
(niurchiU's  'Speeches  with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion'  (1889). 

JENNINGS,    Samuel,    Ameiican    colonial 

Buaker  preacher:  d.  1708.  In  1680  he  came 
om  Buckinghamshire,  England,  to  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  and  was  governor  of  West  Jersey  in  1683. 
Becoming  entangled  in  religious  controversy  he 
opposed  the  Quaker  schismatic,  George  Keith, 
and  in  London  in  1694  supported  the  action 
of  the  American  Friends  in  regard  to  Keith. 
On  returning  to  America  he  often  made  preach- 
ing tours  through  the  various  colonies,  and 
after  the  recall  of  the  English  governor,  Lord 
Cornbury,  aided  in  restoring  public  order  in  the 
affairs  of  West  Jersey. 


J  JENNINGS,  La.,  town  and  parish-seat  in 
efferson  Davis  Parish,  40  miles  west  of  La- 
ayette,  on  the  Mermenteau  River  and  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a 
productive  fruit,  rice  and  lumfier  district,  has 
rice-  and  saw-mills,  and  manufactures  oil-well 
supplies.  It  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government  in  1913.    Pop.  4,000. 

JENSEN,  Wilhelm,  German  author:  b. 
Heiligenhafen,  Holstein,  15  Feb.  1837;  d.  Mu- 
nich, 24  Nov.  1911.  He  received  his  classical 
education  at  Kiel  and  Liibeck  and  studied  medi- 
cine at  Kiel,  Wnrsburg  and  Breslau,  but  aban- 
doned the  profession  of  medicine  for  literature. 
He  engaged  in  further  private  study,  and  for 
a  time  lived  in  Munich  where  he  was  in  touch 
with  the  leading  men  of  letters.  He  lived  in 
Stuttgart  in  1865-69,  editing  the  Schwabisehe 
Volkt-Zeitnng,  and  at  Flensburg  he  edited  the 
Norddeutsche  Zeitnng  in  1869-72.  He  wa?  a 
resident  of  Kiel  in  18fe-76,  of  Freiburg  in  1876- 
88  and  from  1888  lived  in  Munich,  He  was  the 
author  of  more  than  100  works,  including  fiction, 
narratives  and  tragedies.  Among  them  are  the 
novels  'Die  Braune  Erica'  (1868);  <Barlhenia> 
(1877);  'Karin  von  Schweden'  (1878);  'Goti 
undGisela'  (1886);  <Hetmkunft>  (1894);  <Luv 
und   Lee>    (1897)  ;   the    narratives    'Aus    den 


Tagen  der  Hansa>  (1885);  <H«iiiiath>  (1901) ; 
the  tragedies  'Dido>  (1870)  ;  'Per  Kampf  fur's 
Reich>   (1884),  etc. 

JEOPAHDY,  a  law  term  covering  the  peril 
to  a  defendant  involved  in  the  course  of  a  trial 
for  a  criminal  offense;  generally  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  constitutional 
provision  that  no  person  shall  twice  be  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  Jeopardy  in  the 
legal  sense  is  usually  constnied  lo  begin  for  the 
defendant  when  a  trial  jury  is  impaneled  and 
sWom  lo  try  the  case  and  ^ve  a  verdict.  There 
are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  it  has  be«n 
held  that  jeopardy  does  not  attach  until  after 
a  verdict  has  been  reached. 

TEPHSON,  jef'son,  Robert,  British  poet 
and  dramatist :  b.  Ireland,  1736;  d.  Blackrock, 
near  Dublin,  31  May  1803.  He  served  in  the 
British  army,  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of 
infantry  and  retired  on  half  pay  about  1763. 
.  For  the  succeeding  four  years  he  was  the  guest 
of  William  Gerard  Hamilton  and  was  highly 
popular  in  a  circle  of  friends  which  included 
Garrick,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke, 
Bumey  and  Charles  Townshend.  He  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse  lo  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland  in  1767,  thereupon  removing  to 
Dublin,  where  he  held  this  position  under  12 
viceroys.  From  1778  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  As  master  of  the  horse  he  was 
granted  a  permanent  pension  of  £3(X)  whidi 
was  afterward  doubled.  Most  notable  among 
fats  tragedies  are  'Braganza'  (Drury  Lane 
1775).  which  was  highly  praised  by  Walpole, 
and  tne  'Count  of  Norbonne'  (Covcni  Garden 
1781),  m  which  Kemble  later  inade  a  great  suc- 
cess. Among  his  other  tragedies  are  "The  Law 
of  Lombardy'  (1779)  ;  'The  Conspiracy' 
(1796).  A  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Mercury,  defending  with  much  wit  and  vivacity 
the  administration  of  Lord  Townshend  as  vice- 
roy, was  later  published  in  book  form,  'The 
Badielor,  or  Speculations  of  Jeoifry  Wagsiaffe.* 
He  wrote  several  farces,  comedies  and  a  muskal 
comedy;  the  heroic  poem  'Roman  Portraits' 
(1794);  and  a  satire  on  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  'The  Confessions  of  Jacques 
Baptiste  Couteau'  (2  vols.,  1794). 


of  Gtlead,  and  was  driven  from  home 
by  his  brothers,  but  when  the  Ammonites  made 
war  against  Israel  was  summoned  to  defend  his 
coimfrj'mcn.  Jcphthah  after  trying  conciliatory 
measures  without  success,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Israelites,  and  defeated  the  enemy. 
He  had  made  a  vow  that  if  he  was  victorious 
he  would  sacrifice  to  God  as  a  burnt-offering 
whatever  should  first  come  lo  meet  him  from 
his  house.  He  was  met  ty  his  daughter,  his 
only  child,  whom  he  accordingly  sacrificed  to 
the  Lord  (Judges  xi,  29,  40).  The  way  in  which 
the  vow  wa.-!  kept  has  given  rise  lo  much  con- 
troversy, some  authors  maintaining  that  Jeph- 
ihah  put  his  daughter  to  death ;  others  dial  he 
devoted  her  to  perpetual  virginity;  others  thai 
he  actually  sacnfieed  her  as  a  buml-offering, 
and  that,  though  prohibited  by  law  of  Moses, 
these  human  sacrifices  occasionally  took  jiace. 
He  was  judge  for  ux  years  and  was  huned  in 
Gilead.  The  best  commentaries  on  Judges  are 
by  Moore  and  Budde. 
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JKPBOH,  Bdgar,  Engflsh  novdiit :  b.  l.on- 
don,  28  Nov.  18M.  He  was  edurated  at  Oxford 
and    has    published    'Sibyl    Falcon>    (1895); 


of  the  Empire*  (1900);  'The  H6rned  Shepherd' 
{1904)  ;  'The  Lady  NftRgs'  (1905) ;  <The  Tri- 
umphs of  Tinker'  (1905);  'TanRled  Wedlock' 
(1906);  'Arsitle  Lupin'  (1908);  'The- Girl's 
Head'  (1910);  'The  (iiilinfrham  Rubies'  (1915); 
'The  Man  Who  Came  Back*  (1915);  'The 
Night  Hawk'  (1916);  'Estfier  Laves'  (1916), 
TBQUrnNHONHA,  ihaTtMf-nya'ny?, 
or  RIO  GRANDE  DO  BBLMONTB,  Brazil, 
river  in  the  eastern  coast  country.  It  rises  in 
the  Serra  do  Espinhaco  in  the  state  of  Minas 
C^raes,  and  flows  in  a  tiorthea^terly  direction 
throng^)  the  state  of  Bahia,  emptyiuK  into  the 
Atlantic  near  Belmonte,  20O  miles  befow  Bahia. 
The  river  is  ^out  400  miles  long  and  in  the 
upper  three-quarters  of  its  course  the  current 
is  swift.  At  Salto  Grande,  about  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  a  cataract  whiiA  is  considered 
one  of  riie  grandest  in  South  America.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  about  60  miles  from  ^e 

JBftABSK,  y^Kzha-bflc,  pnntUek,  Bo- 
hemian dramatist:  b.  Sobotka,  2S  Jan.  1836; 
d.  Prague,  March  1893.  He  was  educated  at 
Leitmeritz  and  at  Prague,  and  afterward  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  journalism  and  the  writing 
of  plays.  He  edited  Pokrok  and  was  _at  different 
times  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet  and  the 
Austrian  Reichsrat.  He  was  author  of  a  history 
of  the  beginnings  of  romantic  poetnj,  'Stari 
doba  romantickeho  btisnictvi'  (1884),  His 
dramas  deal  with  social  problems  and  include 
several  based  upon  historical  facts.  Among 
them  are  'Hana'  (1858);  'Veselohra'  (1861); 
'Sluzebnik  sv^ho  pan*,'  'Faithful  Servant  of 
His  Master'  (1870;  Ger.  trans., '1872);  <Syn 
eiov*ka,'  'The  Son  of  Man'  (1878) ;  'Zivist' 
(1885).  etc. 

JBRAHHEBL,  jl-ra-mE-il,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  friendV  with  David  when  he  was  in  exile 
in  Zlklag.  Their  founder  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  (Taleb,  the  intimate  of 
Joshua.  The  tribe  is  supposed  to  have  pene- 
trated Israel  quite  thoroughly  and  it  is  T.  K. 
Cheyne's  theory  that  many  corruptions  of  the 
Old  Testament  text  came  from  them.  Some 
other  Old  Testament  scholars  have  felt  that 
Dr.  Cheyne  carried  his  theory  to  an  extreme 
and  saw  Jerahmeelitcs  in  every  Hebrew  bush 
and  root  Consult  his  article  in  the ''Encydo- 
Media  Biblica,'  and  his  various  books  on  the 
Psahns. 

JSSBA,  or  GSRBI,  Africa,  island  In  the 
Gulf  of  Cabe$,  off  the  east  coast  of  Tunis,  occu- 
pied by  the  French  since  1881.  It«  greatest 
length  is  20  miles  and  its  area  is  425  square 
miles.  The  land  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile  but 
without  either  springs  or  rivers,  the  water  sup- 
ply depending  upon  wells  and  cisterns.  The 
chief  town,  which  forms  the  capital,  market- 
town  and  seaport,  is  Haumt-ef-sufc,  sitnated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  market.  There  is  a  fort 
biiilt  by  the  Spaniards  in  1824  and  a  modem 
French  fort  with  a  French  garrison.  At  El 
Kantara  are  extensive  ruins  believed  to  be  those 
of  the  ancient  Roman  seaport  Meninx.  The 
island  is  the  Lotophagitis,  or  Lotus-caters' 
Island  of  the  (ireeks  and  Romails.    The  popu- 


lation cohsists  in  the  main  of  Berbers,  Indus- 
tries include  the  raising  and  export  of  dates, 
olives  and  other  fruits,  the  manufacture  of  silk- 
and-wool  materials  and  a  fine  white  pottery,  and 
there  is  a  sponge  market  open  from  November 
till  March.    Pop.  about  45,000. 

^RBOAS.  Jfr-ba'^z    or    jei^bfl-ai 


America,  "fheir  most  prominent  peculiarity  is 
the  great  length  of  the  hind  legs,  especially  in 
the  metatarsal  portion,  so  that  they  look  like 
miniature  kanearoos.  They  walk  ordinarily  on 
their  two  hind  feet,  but  when  alarmed  escape 
danger  by  long  leaps.  They  are  fawn-colored, 
as  a,  rule,  with  long,  slender  tails,  large  ears, 
big  eyes  and  nocturnal  habits.  They  dwell  in 
underground  burrows  and  tunnels,  many  of 
which,  more  or  less  connected,  are  likely  to  be 
found  together.  Their  food  is  mainly  vegetable, 
but  they  also  eat  insects,  eggs,  etc. ;  they  hiber- 
nate in  cold  climates,  do  not  store  food  and  are 


jerboa  is  the  Egyptian  form  {Dipus  agypticui), 
found  in  North  Africa  in  arid  places.  The 
jumping-hare  of  South  Africa  (Pedetei  cafen- 
/u),  and  its  ally,  the  iumping-mouse  of  North 
America  {Zopus  kuasoniut),  are  also  well- 
known  examples  of  the  family.  The  latter  is 
a  reddish  "mouse,*  white  underneath,  which 
abounds  all  over  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  its  bounding 
gait.  It  is  one  of  the  longest  and  soundest  of 
winter  sleepers,  preparing  for  its  dormancy  a 
warm  ball-like  nest  of  grass  lodged  in  a  bush 
or  among  strong  weeds.  Gerbils  (q^v.)  of 
Africa  and  India  are  often  confused  with  jer- 
boas, but  Are  a  group  of  true  mice.  Consult 
Blanford,  W.  T.,  'Fauna  of  British  India: 
Mammalia'  (Loudon  1888-90);  Lyon,  M.  W., 
^Companion  of  the  Osteology  of  the  Jerboas 
and  Jumping  MQce'  (Washington  1901 ) :  Lydck- 
ker.  'Royal  Natural  History'  {Vol.  lit  1895). 
JBKDAH,  William.  Scottish  journalist:  b. 
Kelso,  Roxburgshire,  16  April  1782;  d.  Bushey 
Heath,  Hertfordshire,  II  July  1869.  He  en- 
gaged In  Journalism  in  London  in  1806,  was 
ptesent  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Spencer  Perceval  was  shot,  11  May  1812, 
dnil  was  the  first  to  seize  the  assassin.  He  be- 
editor  of  the  High-Tory  organ,  the  Swt,  in 


troduced,  too,  the  then,  uncommon  feature  of 
almost  daily  literary  articles  in  his  columns. 
In  1817  ihe  became  connected  with  the  Literary 
Gasettt  as  editor  and  part  owner,  acquiring  sole 
ownership  in  1842,  and  until  1850  he  edited  and 
directed  the  periodical  with  exceptional  ability. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  many  prominent 
writers  of  his  time.  His  personal  fortunes 
were  impaired  through  the  Whitehead  Bank 
faihire  of  180B  and  the  panic  of  1826,  and  the 
dishonesty  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  en- 
trusted investments  finally  ruined  him  financially. 
His  friends  subscribed  a  testimonial  of  more 
than  f900  and  in  1853  he  was  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  from  the  civil  list.  Among  his 
writings  the  most  valuable  are  'Autobiography' 
(4  vols.,  1852-53),  and  'Men  I  Hare  Kaowii> 
(1866). 
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JEREMIAH.  A  great  Judsean  prophet.  He 
seems  to  have  been  born  at  Anatlioth,  the  mod- 
ern Anal,  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  c. 
650  B.C,  and  belonged  to  a  priesOy  family  re- 
siding diere.  His  father  Hilldah  has  been 
identified  with  the  discoverer  of  the  law  (2 
Kings  xxii,  28)  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Pseudo-Jerome-  <c.  800),  Joseph  Kimchi.  Paul 
of  Bnrgos,  Abarbanel  and  a  number  of  other 
interpreters;  and  V.  Bohicn  supposed  that 
father  and  son  collaborated  in  the  production 
of  the  code  promulgated  in  620  B.C.  This  iden- 
tification was  rejected  by  Lyranus,  Calvin, 
Junius.  Piscator  and  others,  because  he  is  not 
described  as  the  hirfi-priest ;  Castro,  Sanetius, 
Chisler,  Sebastian  Schmidt,  Carpzov,  Calmet, 
y enema,  Blavney  and  most  recent  exegetes 
have  assumed  thai  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Abiatbar,  the  priest  deposed  by  Solomon  and 
relegated  to  Anaihoth  ^1  Kings  ii,  26),  and 
Rjrssel  lliinks  the  opposition  of  Jeremiah  to  the 
priesthood  in  Jerusalem  was  a  conlinualion  of 
the  rivalry  between  the  sons  of  Eli  and  the 
Zadokites.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the 
course  of  four  centuries  members  of  other 
priesll}^  families  had  moved  into  the  town  so 
conveniently  near  the  capital.  Jeremiah  had 
an  uncle  by  the  name  of  Shallum,  and  a  cousin 
named  Kanamel.  From  Jer.  xvt,  1  it  may  be 
inferred  thai  he  never  married.  He  probably 
began  bis  prophetic  ministry  in  625  B.C.  When 
he  heard  the  divine  voice  calling  him  to  be  a 

Kophet  to  hi-s  people,  he  was  first  reluctant 
cause  of  his  youth,  but  was  reassured  hi/  a 
vision  of  an  almond  tree  the  name  of  wmch 
suggested  that  Yahwe  would  watch  over  his 
oracles  to  bring  ihem  to  early  fulfilment,  and 
forced  to  speak  by  a  vision  of  a  seething  cal- 
dron whose  smoke  was  blown  from  the  north. 
indicating  the  direction  whence  the  evil  woula 
break  forth.  Until  recent  times  it  waa  gener- 
ally  supposed  that  the  enemy  whose  advance 
into  Judah  Jeremiah  expected  was  the  Qial- 
d«ean.  Allusions  to  the  Scythian  invasion  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  (i,  105)  by  his  contem- 
porary Zephaniah  were  suspected  by  Pezron 
C'Essai  sur  les  prophJtes,'  1693),  Hermann  v. 
der  Hard!  (<In  lobum.'  17^)  and  F.  C. 
Cramer  ('Scythische  Denkmaler  in  Palastina,' 
1777).  Volney  ('Recherches  nouve!les,> 
1814)  and  Eichhom  (1819)  identified  Jere- 
miah's northern  enemy  with  the  Scythians,  and 
this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  critics  and  historians.  But  the  older  view 
has  been  maintained,  not  only  by  Kueper,  Hav- 
ernick,  Neumann.  Tholuck,  Nagelsbach.  Keil, 
Vigouroux,  Trochon,  Schneedorfer,  Ktiaben- 
bauer  and  Myrberg,  but  also  by  Graf,  Reuss, 
1814)  and  Eichhorn  {1819)  identified  Jere- 
miah himself  and  many  of  his  hearers  looked 
upon  Yahwe's  oracles  of  doom  as  conditional, 
so  that  if  the  condtict  of  the  people 


of  the  secret  treaties  in  the  chancelleries  of  the 
allied  nations,  their  narrow  escape  from  the 
Scythians  who  naturally  spared  Assyrian  terri- 
tory must  have  seemed  to  them  more 
marvelous  than  it  does  to  us.  An  in- 
creased tear  of  Yahwe  and  gratitude  to- 
ward him,  in  eonseaiience  of  his  deliverance, 
may  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  reform  oi 
620.    Some  scholars  have  supposed  that  Jere- 


was  persecuted  W  his  townsmen  because  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  Deuteronomic  Code.  His  atti- 
tude toward  the  temple,  the  sacrificial  system, 
and  the  written  law  renders  this  improbable. 


of  me  law-boot  If  his  declaration  that  'the 
false  pen  of  the  scribes  has  wroi^ht  falsely* 
(viii,  8)  referred  to  some  other  code  then  be- 
ing prepared  in  priestly  circles,  he  would  have 
laid  himself  open  to  serious  misapprehension, 
since  Chose  who  said  'the  law  of  Yahwe  is 
with  us'  undoubtedly  had  in  t^ilnd  the  Deutero- 
nomic Code  that  had  been  discovered  and 
officially  adopted  (2  Kings  xxii,  8;  xxiii,  3). 
To  the  covenant  of  Yahwe,  involving  obedi- 
ence to  his  commandments  when  he  led  his 
people  out  of  Egypt,  he  sincerely  answered 
Amen  (xi,  5) ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  on 
that  djw  Yahwe  had  not  spoken  concerning 
bumt-ofierings  and  sacrifices  (vli,  22).  If  the 
people  of  Anathoth  conspired  to  put  him  to 
death  (xi,  19),  it  was  because  he  had  rebuked 
them  for  worshiping  other  divinities,  among 
them  probably  the  goddess  Anath.  He  may  at 
this  time  have  removed  to  Jerusalem.  Practi- 
cally nothing  is  known  of  his  life  during  the 
next  &fteen  years.  It  is  strange  that  the  battle 
of  Megiddo  and  its  tragic  outcome  have  left  no 
echo  in  his  extant  prophecies.  Like  Isaiah,  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  any  alliance  with 
Egypt;  but  neither  does  he  seem  to  have  fav- 
ored a  pro-Assyrian  policy  (ii,  18).  His 
silence  may  indicate  disapproval  of  Josiah's 
course,  whetlier  it  was  dictated  by  loyal^  ai 
a  vassal  or  ambition  for  additional  territory 
as  a  reward  for  service.  The  Chronicler 
charges  Josiah  with  having  disregarded  the 
warning  of  a  pagan  oracle  not  to  interfere  in 
a  quarrel  that  was  not  his  (2  Chron.  xxxv, 
21(E)  ;  and  even  if  the  story  was  invented  to 
account  for  the  fate  of  a  good  king,  it  never- 
theless reflects  a  position  that  may  well  have 
been  Jeremiah's.  He  ascribes  to  the  prophet 
an  elegy  (vs.  26)  whidi  is  lost  and  can  scarcely 
be  thought  to  be  genuine.  The  Assyrian  em- 
pire fell  in  606,  and  the  eyes  of  Jeremiah 
turned  once  more  to  the  north  to  discover 
what  Yahwe's  purpose  was.  It  was  probably 
his  unshaken  faith  in  the  oracles  Yahwe  had 
given  him  to  utter  that  made  it  certain  to  his 
mind  that  the  real  evil  would  not  come  from 
the  south  <E«ypt),  but  from  the  north. 
Nebuchadnezzar^  march  through  Mesopo- 
tamia, his  victory  over  Necho  at  Carchemish 
in  605,  and  his  descent  to  the  border  of  Egypt 
revealed  to  Jeremiah  that  it  was  not  Media, 
into  whose  power  Assyria  proper  had  fallen, 
but  Chaldiea,  that  was  to  be  the  scourge  in 
Yahwe's  band  to  bring  his  people  to  a  genuine 
reformation  or  to  utter  ruin.  The  moral  con- 
dition of  Judah  and  the  character  of  Jehoiaklm 
rendered  the  need  of  such  a  visitation  obvious. 
It  may  have  been  when  the  defeat  of  Necho's 
arms  had  driven  The  people  with  renewed  zeal 
to  the  Yahwe-cult  in  the  temple  that  Jeremiah 
appeared  with  an  oracle  predicting  the  desirut- 
tion  of  the  great  sanctuary  in  whose  inviolabil- 
ity they  believed  (vii,  Iflf). 

In  605  Baruch  is  said  to  have  written  in  a 
roll  from  the  moudi  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words 
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that  Yahwc  bad  spoken  to  him.  The  reason  for 
this  procedure  was  probably  not  that  Jeremtati 
was  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  as 
Bnttenwieser  thinks,  or  as  a  man  of  letters 
found  it  convenient  to  dictate  to  his  private 
secretary  from  a  note-book  kept  by  him  for 
many  years,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
rather,  as  Stade  has  pointed  out,  thai  he  was 
an  inspired  oracle-giver  whose  utterances  in  a 
stale  of  ecstacy  might  be  written  down  by 
another.  The  new  word  of  Yahwe  contained, 
no  doubt,  the  substance  of  many  an  oracle  in 
the  past,  but  the  burden  of  its  message  was 
that  the  enemy  from  the  north,  long  ago  an- 
noimced  by  Yahwe,  now  distinctly  named  as 
the  king  of  Babylon,  would  come  and  destroy 
die  land  and  its  inhabitants  (xxxvi,  29).  When 
the  roll  was  the  folIowin|^  year  cut  up  and 
burned  by  Jdioialdra,  Jeremiah  hid  himsdf,  but 
continued  to  denounce  the  king,  e.g.,  for  his 
faihire  to  pay  his  workmen,  and  to  predict  for 
him  an  evil  death.  Nor  did  he  think  that 
Yahwe  would  help  Jehoiachin,  who  was  act- 
ually deported  in  597.  In  the  time  of  Zede- 
bah  (597-586),  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
Egyptian  party  which  advocated  independence, 
and  dually  persuaded  the  king  to  open  rebel- 
lion against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Another  prophet, 
Hananiali,  announced  in  the  name  of  Yahwe 
that  Jehoiacbin  and  the  exiles  wotdd  return  in 
two  years;  Jeremiah  declared  that  the  exile 
would  la.sl  70  years,  and  is  said  to  have  threat- 
ened Hananian  widi  death  witliin  a  year.  In 
SB7.  when  Nebuchadnetzar  temporarily  raited 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Zedekiah  requested  the 
prophet  to  consult  Yidiwe.  and  received  the 
advice  to  surrender.  At  this  time  his  indigna- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  reduction  to  slavetv 
again  of  freedmen  emancipated  at  the  approach 
of  the  Chaldxans.  As  he  counseled  desertion 
to  the  enemy,  and  by  his  speeches  'weakened 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  war,*  he  was  im- 
priaoned,  and  an  attempt  was  ai^mrently  made 
to  put  him  to  death.  When  the  city  was  cap- 
tured he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Palestine 
with  his  people.  How  long  he  survived  the 
fall  o£  Jerusalem  is  not  Imown.  After  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  he  is  said  to  have  been 
forced  to  accompany  a  ntmiber  of  fugitives 
into  Egypt,  and  to  have  predicted  at  Daphme 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  NebudtadnCEzar,  the 
massacre  or  deportation  of  its  people,  the  burn- 
ing of  it*  tcmi^es  and  the  destruction  of  all 
the  Jews  in  t^dol^  Daphnx,  Memphis  and 
Upper  Egypt.  The  El^hantine  papyri,  discor- 
ered  in  1904,  have  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  Jewish  military  colony  on  the  island 
o|iposite  Syene,  having  a  temple  of  its  own  in 
526  and  continuing  its  existence  throughout 
the  5th  cenlniy.  It  probably  was  brought  into 
the  country  by  Psammetichus  I.  This  colony 
was  certainly  not  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezxar. 
We  possess  no  evidence  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  this  king.  The  accoimt  of  Nesu  Hor,  gov- 
ernor of  Syene.  was  once  supposed  to  allude 
to  it,  but  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
it  refers  to  a  rebellion  of  Libyan,  Greek  and 
Syrian  garrisons  in  the  cataract  district.  A 
badly  mutilated  cuneiform  inscription  from  the 
3?th  year  of  Nebucliadnezzar  mentions  a  eon- 
flicl  with  a  king  of  Egypt  of  whose  name  only 
the  syllable  js  is  legible.  Wiedemann  and 
others  thou^t  that  the  original  text  must  have 


told  of  a  raid  into ^ypt  But  Maspero,  <His- 
toire  ancienne'  (1899)  and  Breasted,  'History 
of  Egypt'  (1905)  seem  to  be  right  in  maintain- 
ing that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  except  the 
dispatch  by  Amasis  of  naval  and  land  forces  to 
meet  the  Chaldsans  and  a  probable  loss  of 
Syrian  territory.  We  now  know  that  the  colony 
at  Elephantine  was  not  annihilated  or  carried 
away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  it  continued 
to  worship  other  gods  besides  Yahwe  in  a 
temple  which  v/as  not  destroyed  even  by  Cam- 
byses,  but  ruined  by  the  priests  of  Chnub  from 
Syene  in  411.  It  may  have  been  broken  up 
when  Egypt  recovered  its  independence  in  404; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  later  Palestinian 
writer,  knowing  that  there  had  been  exiles  in 
(various  parts  of  ^ypt  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
but  as  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews  of  Elephantine  as  the  modem  world  was 
.until  1904,  supposed  that  the  earlier  colonies 
had  been  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
put  upon  the  lips  of  the  prophet  oracles  an- 
nouncing their  doom.  Some  interpreters  who, 
like  Duhm,  are  strongly  convinced  that  as  a 
whole  these  oracles  cannot  have  come  from 
Jeremiah,  nevertheless  assume  a  small  genuine 
nucleus.  If  they  are  right,  Jeremiah's  latest 
prognostications  were  no  more  destined  to  a 
literal  fulfilment  than  some  of  the  earlier  ones. 
Uost  students  recognize  to-day  that  his  great- 
ness as  a  prophet  does  not  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  was  able  to  foretell 
future  events.  History  does  not  record  when, 
where  and  in  what  manner  he  died.  According 
to  a  legend'  preserved  by  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
Epiphanius  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  people  in  Daphnge,  while 
others  relate  that  he  was  brought  from  Egypt 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  or  returned 
with  Baruch  to  Palestine.  In  2  Mace,  ii,  4fr, 
he  is  said  to  have  hidden  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark  and  the  altar  of  incense  In  Mount  Nebo, 
and  in  2  Hacc  xv,  129  he  appears  to  Judas 
Maccabzus,  presenting  faira  with  a  sword. 
Numerous  other  stories  have  been  collected  by 
Neumann  '(^Jeremias  von  Anathoth,'  1856) 
and  Ginzburg  ('Jewish  Encyclopedia,'  1904). 
The  estimate  of  Jeremiah  is  necessarily 
aifected  by  the  evidential  value  assigned  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  book  that  bears  his  name. 
Renan  considered  him  as  a  fanatic  filled  with 
hatred  of  the  human  race;  but  this  judgment 
was  based  upon  oradei  against  foreign  nations 
which  probably  are  not  his.  The  opinion  of 
Maurice  Vemea  that  a  prophet  who  gave  his 
people  the  counsel  to  surrender  is  a  historically 
impossible  character  arises  from  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  highest  type  ot  patriotism,  and 
the  tendency  of  religious  genius  to  subordinate 
all  considerations  of  state  to  the  demands  of 
the  divinity.  Certain  charges  of  cowardice, 
disingenuousness,  partisanship  and  personal 
animosity  are  in  a  large  measure  based  on 
stories  which  are  perhaps  too  nnquestioningly 
accepted  as  in  every  detail  accurate.  His  phys- 
ical courage  may  not  have  been  always  equal 
to  his  spiritual  boldness;  he  may  not  have  been 
altogether   free  from   vlndicliveneM,   and  Ben- 


Jeremiah  and  the  Chaldean  party  as  absolutely 
white.  His  strong  sense  of  being  in  the  ririit 
made  him  6rm  as  a  wall  when  the  occasion  ae- 
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manded  it,  and  also  made  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  his  opponents  seem  like  ircasoD  against 
Yahwe.  The  popular  cooception  of  him  as  the 
•weeping  prophet"  is  largely  derived  from 
Lamentations.  There  is  no  mistaking,  how- 
ever, bis  prevailing  sadness  and  his  tenderness 
of  heart.  The  idea  that  he  foi-etold  a  new  cov- 
enant, the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  a 
boundless  material  prosperity  is  based  on 
oracles  that  probably  were  not  uttered  by  him. 
It  was  given  (o  this  prophet  to  see  more  cleariy 
than  his  predecessors  how  independent  real  re- 
linon  and  true  morality  are  of  the  ceremonies 
of  a  temple  cult,  the  external  authority  of  a 
written  law,  and  the  shifting  fortunes  of  polit- 
ical society,  to  enter  fresh  fields  of  spiritual 
experience  and  to  open  new  paths  of  personal 
piety 
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JERBHIAH,  Book  of.  One  of  the  canon- 
ical books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  He- 
brew Bible  it  once  occupied  the  first  position 
among  the  later  prophets.  A  tradition  pre- 
served in  'Baba  bathra,'  14b,  15a,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  order  of  these  prophets :  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  Isaiah  and  The  Twelve.  Vitringa  sug- 
gested that  Jeremiah  was  made  to  follow  the 
bo(^  of  Kings,  because  these  were  also  ascribed 
to  the  prophet.  Some  modern  scholars  have 
thought    that     Isaiah    was    put    in    the    third 

eace  because  it  contains  many  late  additions ; 
It  these  were  not  recognized  as  such,  and  the 
whole  book  was  clearly  assigned  to  the  age  of 
Hezekiah.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  explains 
the  order  by  declaring  that  "the  book  of  Kings 
ends  in  desolation,  Jeremiah  is  all  desolation, 
Ezekic!  begins  with  desolation  and  ends  with 
consolation,  and  Isaiah  is  all  consolation." 
f'Baba  bathra,'  14t).  A  manner  of  reasoliing 
that  would  thus  account  for  an  existing  order 
is  not  unlikeljr  to  have  influenced  the  original 
arrangement,  *since    the    principle   of    placing 


words  of  comfort  after  words  of  reproof  is 
characteristic  of  editorial  activity  not  only  in 
the  larger  volumes  but  also  in  the  smaller  col- 
lections that  were  gathered  together  to  form 
them.  But  as  late  wi  the  1st  century  aj.  each 
book  seems  to  have  been  written  on  a  separate 
roll  (Luke  iv,  17),  and  in  enumeratiTig  them 
the  order  apparently  varied,  as  is  seen  in  the 
&eek  Bible  and  its  daughter-versions  where 
Isaiah  precedes  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  even 
Daniel  is  stitl  counted  among  the  prophets. 

The  H^rew  text  found  in  our  extant  manu- 
scripts presents  substantially,  so  far  as  the  con- 
sonants are  concerned,  the  book  as  it  was  ofB- 
ciallv  recognized  in  the  Palestinian  synagogues 
in  the  2d  century  a.d.,  while  the  vocalization 
exJiibits  the  tradition  prevalent  in  the  7th.  The 
translation«  into  Syriac,  into  Greek  by  A^uila, 
Symmachus  and  Tbeodotion,  and  into  Latin  by 
Jerome,  as  well  as  the  Aramaic  Targum,  tesdfv 
in  the  main  to  this  type.  On  the  other  hano, 
the  earliest  Greek  translation,  from  which  the 
Old  Latin,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Geor- 
gian, Slavonic  and  Syro-Hexaplaric  versions 
were  mad<^  seems  to  bear  witness  to  a  Hebrew 
text  considerably  shorter  and  in  part  differently 
arranged.  Passages  of  some  length,  such  as 
xvii,  1-4,  xxvii,  19-22,  xxix,  16-20,  xxxiii. 
14-26,  xxxix,  4-13  and  lii,  28-3ft  and  others  are 
not  represented  in  it,  and  numerous  duplicated 
utterances,  single  verses  and  words  are  lack- 
ing. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Greek  ver- 
sion is  about  one-eighth  shorter  than  the  He- 
brew text.  The  prophecies  against  foreim 
nations,  xlvi-li,  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume  between  xxv,  13  and  xxv,  15,  and  the 
order  of  the  nations  is  different.  These  facts 
have  been  e:q)lained  in  variou:^  ways.  TTte 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  masoretic  text  has 
been  defended  and  the  translator  himself  or 
later  copyists  charged  with  wilful  alterations, 
omissions  and  blunders  by  Jerome,  Grabe, 
Spohn,    Kueper,    Havernick.    Wichelhaus,    Na- 

g;lSbach,  Graf,  Keil,  Frank!,  Va&e,  Retis*, 
relli.  Pwne  Smith,  fCiihl,  Strack,  Kauien, 
Trochon,  Scbneedorfer  and  Comely.  That  the 
Greek  version  actually  represents  a  briefer  and 
more  original  Hebrew  text  has  been  the  opin- 
ion of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Dahler. 
Movers,  De  Wetle,  Hitaig,  Bloek,  Neteler, 
Scholi,  Woricman,  Streane,  Stade  Schyrally, 
Coste.  Cheyne,  Giesebrecht,  Schmidt,  Duhm, 
Baudissin,  Erbt  Thackeray,  Gander,  Gigot 
CoinitI,  Peake,  Sellin  and  Moore.  Some  Cath- 
olic scholars  have  not  improperly  compared  the 
additional  material  in  the  Hebrew  text  with 
the  additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther  in  the 
Greek  text.  In  both  instances  we  have  prob- 
ably \a  deal  with  interpolations  and  expansions 
already  extant  in  the  language  of  the  original, 
preserved  in  one  ca-se  by  the  Hebrew  and  the 
later  versions,  in  the  other  by  early  as  well  a.i 
late  Greek  translations,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic.  The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  there  was  only  one  Greek  version  of 
Jer«miah  before  the  days  of  Aqnila,  Symma- 
chus and  Theodotion.  Not  only  Justin  but 
also  Josephus  and  some  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  seem  to  have  used  a  translation  more 
in  accord  with  the  masoretic  text  than  that 
presented  by  the  great  uncials.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  author  of  Rev.  xviii,  20,  knew 
and  imitated  Jer.  i,  48,  and  that  Matt,  xxvii,  32, 
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the  basis  of  a  version  alrckdy  extant  in  the  1st 
century  a-h.  The  theory  of  an  Egy^uaa  and 
a  Palestinian  recension,  advocatea  t»  ULch- 
aelis,  Eichbora,  Movers  and  others,  has  now 
been  B^nerally  abandoned,  and  recent  critics 
simply  assume  that  we  possess  in  the  Old 
Gredc  and  the  Hebrew  two  phases,  both  o{ 
fliem  relatively  late,  of  the  devdopraent  of  the 
same  text 

These  conclusions  have  naturally  strenph- 
ened  the  suspidon  of  other  additions  to  the  orig' 
inal  made  before  the  &r«t  translation  appeared. 
David  Kimchi,  Abrsbane!,  Luther,  Calvin, 
GrotilU  and  Huet  considered  the  alatement 
*Thiis  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah*  in  li,  64, 
as  showing  that  no  part  of  lii  was  written  by 
the  prophet,  and  Ritiiard  Simon  inferred  thai 
Jeremiah  was  not  the  only  author  of  the  book. 


!  also  used  by  the  author  of  this  woric 

The  pTO^ecy  a^inat  Babylon,  1-li,  has  been 
Kgu4ed  as  comuK  from  a  later  hand  by  Eich- 
honi.  V.  Coelln,  Gramberg,  Usurer,  Knobel, 
Ewald,  S.  Davidson,  Rowland  Williams,  Kue- 
nen,  Herzfeld,  Budde,  Cheyne,  Renss,  Konig. 
Driver.  Kautzsch,  Strack,  Vatke,  Wildeboer, 
A.  B.  Davidson,  Schmidt,  Duhm,  Erbt,  BandiS' 
sin,  Bruston,  ComilL  Bennett,  Gigot,  Findlqr, 
Feake,  Moore,  Fowler,  Sellin  and  Creelman. 
Its  genuineness  has  been  defended  by  Kuepcr, 
Umbreit,  Havernick,  Bleelc,  Riehm.  Nlgels- 
badi,  Keii.  Graf,  Trochon,  Kaulen,  Knaben- 
bauer,  Comely,  Myrberg  and  Orelli.  Movers, 
De  Wette,  Hitiig,  Scholz  and  others  have  aa- 
smned  a  small  Jeremianic  nudens,  but  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  strongly  against  this  aasump- 
tioD.  Eichhom  also  expressed  grave  doubts  as 
to  die  prophecies  against  foreign  nations  in 
xlvi-xlix,  and  they  have  been  assigned  to  a 
Inter  penod  by  Vatke.  Stade,  Schwally,  Wcll- 
hausen,  Smend,  Budde,  Schmidt,  Duhm  and 
Marti.  Many  scholars  like  Hupfeld,  Kuenei^ 
Rowland  William^  Cheyne,  Gte^ebrecht 
-Ueeelcer,  A.  B.  Davidson,  C^rmll,  Driver  and 
Peafce,  have  attempted  to  vindicate  for  Jerc 
miah  some  part,  greater  or  smaller,  in  the  com- 
position of  these  chapters,  while  others  have 
sought  to  maintain  that  they  are  altogether  his. 
bnt  there  is  a  growing  impression  of  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  between  the  spirit  animating 
them  and  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  universally 
recognized  utterances  of  Jeremiah.  A  sense  of 
this  contrast  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  early 
times  when  the  promises  of  restoration  were 
added,  xlvi,  26,  xlviii,  47,  xtix,  6^  and  xlix 
39  which  were  still  absent  (probably  also  in 
xlix,  39)  in  the  copy  the  first  translator  used. 

Movers,  De  Wette  and  Hitiig  noticed  in 
xxx-ocxxi  a  strong  affinity  to  Isaiah  xl-lxvi,  and 
suggested  that  Ine  author  of  the  latter  had 
edited  and  interpolated  the  former.  Hupfeld 
('Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,'  1859; 
US.  in  the  writer's  possession)  suspected  the 
two  chltfrters  of  heing_  altogether  spunous_  'be- 
cause of  their  close  kinship  to  Pseudo-Isaiah" ; 
Vatke,  Stade,  Smend,  Schmidt  and  Holscher 
readied  die  same  conclusion,  partly  for  other 
reasons,  and  Duhm  and  Cheyne  rejected  ma:>t 
of  this  work,  including  xxxi,  31-34,  which  is 
looted  upon  by  many  others  as  the  jeremiamc 
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kernel.  The  Aramaic  verse,  x,  11,  was  sup- 
posed by  Houbigant  and  Venema  to  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand;  the  secondary  char- 
acter of  the  whole  section,  x,  1-16,  has  since 
then  been  recognized  by  many ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  iii,  16-18,  xii,  14-^17,  xvii,  19-27,  and 
Other  passages.  A  number  of  minor  poems, 
psalm- fragments  and  elegies  were  marked  tnr 
Stade  ('Geschichte  Israels,'  1889)  as  interpo- 
lations. Some  of  them  have  been  claimed  for 
Jeremiah  by  Duhm  on  metrical  grounds.  See- 
uig  that  these  "confessions"  have  been  widely 
used  in  the  characterization  of  Jeremiah's  inner 
life,  a  more  searching  examination  of  them  Is 
greatly  needed  As  to  the  historic  parts,  Hup- 
fdd  considered  xl,  2~xlii,  6,  as  a  later  in- 
sertion, and  A.  B.  Davidson  declared  xhi,  7- 
22,  'on  account  of  its  rather  debased  style  and 
other  peculiarities*  to  be  'a  free  construction 
fiom  the  hand  of  the  historian.^  This  sketch 
has  been  much  admired  for  its  life-likeneai. 
and  in  its  original  form  may  have  revealed 
more  of  the  narrator's  art,  though  this  is  not 
considered  by  all  critics  as  in  itsdf  vouching 
for  its  accuracy.  Fierson  pointed  out  many 
apparent  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  in 
the  various  narratives.  Several  interpreters 
have  suggested  that  the  account  of  t^e  prophet's 
journeys  to  the  Euphrates  (xiii)  is  an  all^orv 
or  dramatization  of  an  oradc.  Schmidt  (1900) 
looked  upon  xxxv  as  having  a  similar  origin, 
its  purpose  bring  to  explain  the  devation  of 
some  Rechabiies  into  a  position  in  the  lower 
cleruB,  and  questioned  the  age  and  strictly  bar 
torical  character  of  some  of  the  other  stories. 
In  many  instances  Duhm  (1901)  independently 
reached  similar  conclusions,  and  they  were  in 
the  main  approved  'in  Kieser.  The  effect  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Elephantine  papyri  on  this 
line  of  investigation  has  been  discussed  In  the 
preceding  article. 

Already  Origen  and  Jerome  observed  the 
lack  of  orderly  arrangement  in  the  book  The 
absence  of  any  chronological  or  logical  se- 
quence seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  single 
author  or  an  inteUigent  and  painstaking  editor. 
The  superscriptions  assign  xxi  to  the  rei^  of 
Zedekiah,  xxv  to  that  of  Jehoiakim,  xxxii  and 
xxxiv  to  that  of  Zedeldal^  xxxv  and  xxxvi  to 
that  of  Jehoiakim,  xxxvii-xxxix  to  that  of 
Zeddciah,  and  xlv  to  thai  of  Jehoiakim.  Even 
the  shorter  text  contains  numerous  duplicates. 
From  i,  3  Grotius  inferred  that  xl-li  once 
formed  a  separate  book.  Spinoza  assumed  that 
the  proi^ecies  are  scraps  collected  without  ar- 
rangement from  different  historians,  and 
painted  ito  a  problem  in  the  relations  of  xxi 
and  xxxviii  that  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
solved.  Eichhom  (1777)  supposed  that  as  late 
as  in  the  time  of  Josephus  ('Antiquities,'  x, 
79)  there  were  two  distinct  books  of  Jeremiah, 
viz.,  (1)  i-xxiv  and  xlvi-li  and  (2)  xxvi-xlv. 
The  passage  in  Josenhus  is  obscure,  and  an- 
other in  Sifre  debe  Rab  seems  to  refer  to  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  Thomas 
Paine  ('The  Age  of  Reason,'  1798)  added  to 
Spinoza's  difficulties  and  concluded  that  the 
book  is  ^  medley  of  detached  and  unauthen- 
ticaled  anecdotes.*  Bertholdt  (1816)  assumed 
that  there  were  three  colleciious,  viz.,  (1)  i- 
xxiv.  (2)  xxv,  xlvi-li  and  (3)  xxvi-xlv.  De 
Wette  and  others  called  attention  to  the  uncer- 
tain and  sometimes  even  un-Hebraic  character 
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of  the  many  suMieadings.  Aside  from  the 
prophecies  Plains  t  foreign  nations,  Ewald 
counted  23  such  headings  and  resarded  tbem  as 
marking  divisions  of  the  book.  Schmidi  (1900) 
considered  ibem,  like  the  titles  in  Isaiah  and 
the  Psalms,  as  clues  to  the  smaller  collections, 
often  indicated  also  by  additions  at  the  end. 
Thackeray  (1903)  reached  the  conclusion  that 
i-xxiv  and  the  prophecies  against  Etam,  Egypt 
and  Babylon  once  formed  a  book  that  was  first 
translated  into  Creek,  the  prophecies  againat 
the  lesser  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  volume 
forming  another  whidi  was  subsequently  ren- 
dered into  Greek  by  the  same  hand  that  trans- 
lated the  first  i>art  of  Baruch.  In  the  light  of 
these  investigations  the  larger  collections  from 
which  ehe  book  was  formed  appear  to  have 
been  (1)  i-xxj  (2)  xxi-xxiv;  (3)  mcv,  1-13, 
xlvi-Ii,  XXV,  lS-38;  (4)  xxvi~xxix;  (S)  xxx- 
xxxiii;  (6)  xxxiv-xxxix ;  (7)  xl-xlv,  ar,d  the 
appendix  lii.  Of  these  (1)  was  no  doubt  the 
earliest,  itself  composed  of  several  smaller  col- 
lections, but  united  into  a  book  of  which  i,  If.  was 
the  superscription,  ascribing  it  to  the  13th  year 
of  Josiah.  When  (2)  was  added  the  title  was 
probably  supplemented  with  i,  3.  There  were 
apparently  two  collections  of  oracles  against 
foreign  nations,  vie.,  (1)  xlix,  34-39,  xlvi,  1-Ii, 
with  its  prologue,  xxv,  1-13,  and  (2)  xlvii, 
xlix,  1-33,  xlviii,  with  its  epilogue  xxv,  15-38, 
of  which  the  former  was  attached  to  the  book 
first  translated,  white  the  latter,  once  circulat- 
ing separately!  was  made  the  beginning  of  an- 
other large  volume.  In  (4)  xxvii-xxix  by 
peculiarities  of  spelling  that  cannot  have  been 
arbitrarily  limited  by  the  copyist  of  the  whole 
book  to  this  section  shows  a  separate  origin ; 
in  (S)  xxx-xxxi  is  referred  to  as  a  book;  and 
in  (7)  xlv  is  clearly  an  appendix.  Before  the 
end  of  the  2d  century  B.C.  the  entire  work,  in- 
cluding lii,  was  available  in  Greek,  while  prob- 
ably in  the  next  century  all  the  oracles  against 
foreign  nations  were  placed  in  some  standard 
codex  toward  the  close  and  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent order  between  xlv  and  lii,  and  many 
more  words  were  added  in  various  parts.  Even 
il  this  conception  of  the  growth  of  the  book, 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  now  gen- 
erally held  in  regard  to  the  book  -of  Isaiah,  is 
accepted,  the  problem  remains  how  genuine 
jeremianic  oracles  and  trustworthy  accounts  of 
the  prophet's  life  found  their  way  into  these 
collections.  It  is  supposed  W  many  scholars 
that  Baruch's  roll  (xxxvi,  1  ft.)  can  be  reccm- 
Structed  by  selecting  those  passages  in  the 
present  book  that  may  be  considered  as  earlier 
than  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  removing  from 
them  later  accretions,  and  arranging  them  in  a 
probable  chronolo^cal  order.  But  that  roll, 
read  three  times  in  a  day.  cannot  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  c/bviously  had  a  special 
purpose.  The  only  words  that  we  know  to  have 
been  in  it  (xxxvi,  29),  and  to  which  Jehoiakim 
Strenuously  objected,  are  not  found  anywhere 
in  the  sections  (hat  can  be  considered.  Dahler 
and  Herbst,  therefore,  maintained  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  in  the  earlier  chapters  for  the 
particular  message  of  Baruch's  roll.  Gratz  and 
Cheyne  thought  of  xxv  as  containing  its  sub- 
stance, a  chapter  now  regarded  by  many  as 
secondary;  and  Schmidt  also  considered  it  im- 
possible to  discover  its  piecise  contents.  But 
'"  '   1  the  mspired  i 


taken  down  by  Baruch,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  on  odier  occasions  this  friend  or 
other  disciples  committed  to  writing  oriicles 
that  fell  from  the  prophet's  lips.  Tlie  exist- 
ence of  such  reports,  afterward  expanded  l^ 
many  words  like  unto  them,  would  account  for 
the  lack  of  any  chronological  or  topical  ar- 
rangement. It  has  been  thoi^ht  that  a  sketch 
of  the  prophet's  official  career  was  written  by 
Baruch.  The  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
in  xxxvi,  xliii  and  xlv  and  his  reputed  author- 
ship of  other  books  have  made  this  conjecture 
appear  quite  natural.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  Baruch  wrote  down  some  words  of  the 
prophet  even  after  605-604,  and  not  impossible 
that  some  communications  coming  from  him 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  historical  sketch  that 
existed  in  later  times  and  was  used  by  the  com- 
IMlers.  But  there  is  no  claim  or  su^estion  of 
cither  in  the  book  itself.  Some  scholars  have 
found  a  hint  of  it  in  xlv,  the  scribe  adding  to 
his  work  a  rebuke  and  a  promise  that  no  one 
but  himself  could  have  known.  Cornill  has 
ingeniously  suggested  that  the  great  thing  he 
sought  for  himself  was  the  dehverance  of 
Judah  from  the  doom  announced  in  the  roll 
Prom  Jeremiah's  standpoint  (hat  was  not  pos- 
sible except  through  the  conversion  of  Jehoia- 
kim and  his  people  to  the  policy  of  non- 
resistance  and  subjection  to  the  Chaldxans. 
But  why  should  he  not  seek  this,  what  other 
ptirpose  can  Jeremiah  have  had  in  sending  him 
with  the  roll,  and  how  could  this  be  described 
as  a  selfish  design?  Giesebrecht,  Duhm  and 
Erbt  reject  the  date  given  and  plac 


tioned  it,  and  Schwalty_  regarded  it  as  spunons. 
It  is  natural  that  a  private  oracle,  designed  to 
account  for  Baruch's  escape,  should  have  been 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  7th  collection.  Just 
as  a  similar  oracle  (xxix,  15-18)  was  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  6th.  While  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  affirm  dogmatically,  what  is  at 
best  only  a  theory,  that  certain  parts  of  the 
present  book  have  been  copied  from  Baruch's 
roll  and  others  taken  from  a  biography  written 
by  him,  it  is  wholly  probable  that  we  owe  to  him 
and  such  as  he  the  preservation  of  some  of  the 
oracles  uttered  by  Jeremiah,  in  625  when  the 
Scythian  came  down  from  the  north  and  later  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  as  welt  as  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah,  and  also 
of  some  facts  in  regard  to  his  career,  sufficient 
to  give  us  a  relatively  clear  idea  of  this  prophet's 
message  and  character. 

Jerome  described  the  style  of  Jeremiah  as 
rustic  and  inferior  to  Isaiah  s.  Lowth  observed 
in  some  parts  of  the  book  the  parallelism  char- 
acteristic, as  he  saw,  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Blay- 
ney  printed  the  text  so  as  to  bring  out  this 
feature,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  most  mod- 
ern interpreters.  Thus  a  line  wa*  drawn  be- 
tween the  parts  written  in  an  easily  flowing 
prose  and  those  having  a  poetic  form.  More 
recently  it  has  been  seen  that  a  certain  regular 
recurrence  of  stressed  syllables,  consequently  a 
metre,  also  characterizes,  not  only  such  books 
as  Job,  Proverbs  and  Psalms  and  the  poems 
interspersed  in  the  historic  records,  but  also  the 
oracles  of  the  prophets  given  in  an  exalted 
style.  This  has  been  applied  to  Jeremiah  by 
Miiller   and  Sievers,   and  more  in   detail  by 
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DiAm,  Corain  and  Giesebrecht.  A  metre  tliat 
without  tt  question  was  used  predominantly  hy 
Jeremiah  has  been  regarded  by  Dufam  as  a^cn- 
.terion  of  genuineoess.  To  some  extent  this  is 
no  doubt  legitimate.  But  when  it  is  considered 
how  readily  such  a  poetic  form  tends  itself  to 
imitation  and  how  easily  later  scribes  may  have 
concealed  it  by  innocent  chants  and  adoitions, 
this  test  must  be  handled  with  great  delicacy. 
The  temptation  to  conjectural  emendation  on 
purely  metrical  grounds  is  strong,  but  the  an- 
cient witnesses  to  the  text  always  have  a  first 
claim  to  consideration.  Yet  even  this  recent 
study  of  the  prophet  as  a  poet  has  tended  to 
bring  out  more  fully  the  force  and  beaupr  as 
well  as  the  grandeur  and  si^ificance  of  his 
oracles.  Like  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  of  Jere- 
miah is  to  modern  scholarship  a  thesaurus  of 
things  old  and  new.  Here,  also,  the  great 
pro^et  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  volume 
Stands  out  pre-eminent,  unrivaled  in  Spiritual 
insight  and  power  by  tnose  whose  voices  have 
become  blended  with  his.  Just  as  the  seer  who 
was  called  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  time  by 
spealdng  comfortably  to  the  heart  of  Zion, 
though  the  influence  of  his  ideas  has  been  very 

Seat,  hv  no  means  has  outstripped  in  power 
e  migh^  son  of  Amoz,  so  Jeremiah,  as  we 
are  banning  to  see  him,  is  more  truly  a 
protect  to  the  nations  than  any  seer  pouring 
out  his  cup  of  fury  on  the  paglan  peoples  ur 
prognosticating  for  Judah  a  new  rigime  of  ma- 
terial prosperity,  inspiring  loyalty  to  kii%  and 
law-boolc  It  is  doubtful  whether  without  Jere- 
miah's teaching  the  idea  of  a  new  covenant 
could  have  been  suK^sted,  which  showed  its 
tendenCT  when  the  Zadokite  covenanters  emi- 
grated to  Damascus,  and  its  real  strength  when 
early  Christianity  went  forth  to  establish  a 
diHerent  type  of  religious  communion.  But  the 
man  himself  who  strove  to  free  religion  from 
the  fetters  of  ceremonialism  and  the  bondage 
to  nationalism  and  put  it  on  a  foundation  iokt 
.could  not  be  ^aken  by  the  fall  of  temples  and 
of  thrones,  is  likely  to  be  remembered  with 
honor  when  the  pomp  of  empire  and  the  sav- 
agely of  war  and  the  middle  walH  of  national 
partition  shall  have  passed  away  and  givep 
place  to  the  nobler  life  of  man's  maturity. 
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JBREHIAH,  LwaanUtiona  of.  A  canoit- 
Kaf  book  of  the  Old  Testament  In  the  Greek 
Bible  and  Its  daughter  versions,  as  vrell  as  id 
the  Syriac  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  is  d^stgr 
nated  as  tbe  'Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,'  and 
it  is  also  described  in  the  Babylonian  TaimuiJ 
u  'Qinoth,'  or  'Lamentations';  hut  in  earlier 
times  it  was  only  referred  to  as  'E3tah,' 
'Howl'  and  this  has  ranained  its  title  ii 
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Hijbrew  Bible.  In  the  versions  it  follows  the 
book  of  Jeremiah,  while  the  trsditian  preserved 
in  'Baba  bathra'  14b  assigned  it  a  position 
among  the  miscellaneous  writings,  or  hu^t>> 

Epha,  between  Canticles  and  Daniel ;  wnen 
group  of  five  rolls  was  formed,  it  was  gcn-^ 
erally  placed  between  Ruth  and  EcdesiastCB. 
Since  It  was  originally  anonymous,  as  it  hat 
continued  to  be  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  prac- 
tice grew  up  of  reading  it  on  the  9th  of  Ab, 
the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
NebiKJiadnezzar,  it  was  kept  separate  in  the 
Palestinian  synago^e  and  not  connected  with 
the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  coniequently  could 
in  course  of  time  be  united  with  other  rolls 
also  more  or  less  regularly  read  in  public  on 
certain  fast  and  feast  days.  There  is  no  very 
marked  difference  between  the  masoretic  text 
and  the  ancient  versions,  though  these  are  often 
of  considerable  value  in  est^ishing  the  orig- 
inal. Only  Che  late  Aramaic  Targum  shows  a 
Strong  tendency  to  expansion,  not  always  in 
good  taste.  Origen  anparently  did  not  have 
before  him  the  translations  of  Aauila  and 
Theodotion,  tfaougfa  there  can  be  no  ooubt  that 
this  book  was  also  rendered  by  them,  and  some 
readings  of  Aquila  bave  indeed  been  recorded 
in  manuscripts  (cp.  Field,  'Origenis  Hexapla,' 

That  these  lamentations  are  written  in  a 
poetic  fonn  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  been 
observed  at  aH  times;  but  the  precise  duv- 
acter  of  this  form  has  only  gradually  been  dis- 
cerned. The  fact  that  four  of  the  five  chap- 
ters employ  the  device  of  an  acrostic  invited 
comparison  with  the  alphabetic  psalms,  and  the 

feculiar  circumstance  that  ii,  lit  and  iv  eic- 
ibit  in  one  respect  a  different  order  of  the 
letters,  Pe  preceding  Ayin  (F  before  0).  was 
as  puzzling  to  Jerome  and  Lyranus  as  to  us. 
It  can  scarcely  be  due  to  a  scribal  error,  as  it 
is  thrice  repeated,  or  to  forgetfulness  on  the 

?art  of  the  poet,  as  he  set  out  deliberately  to 
ollow  the  alphabet,  or  to  an  esoteric  motive 
so  carefully  hidden  as  to  be  of  no  didactic 
value,  or  to  a  different  order  in  Babylonian 
Aramaic  preferred  by  the  Chaldean  govern- 
ment, as  Grotius  thought.  At  a  time  when 
the  letters  had  not  ];et  bees  used  for  numerical 

Kurposes,  a  transposition  of  the  two  letters  may 
ave  been  in  vogue  in  certain  circles,  since  it 
seems  to  be  found  also  in  Ps.  ix-x,  and  pos- 
sibly in  Ps.  xxxtv.  In  i  and  ii  each  verse  con- 
Msts  of  three  members,  and  the  verses  begin 
severally  with  the  successive  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  in  iii  the  verses  consist  of  single 
members,  and  three  verses  in  succession  begin 
with  the  same  letter,  the  chapter  having  thus 
66  verses ;  in  iv  each  verse  has  two  members 
only,  and  v  is  not  alphabetical,  but  has  22 
verses.  Maldonat  p61IJ  found  a  prevalence 
of  13  syllables  to  the  stichos,  bnt  also  verses 
of  16  and  14.  Lowth  recognized  an  unusual 
poetic  stnictare  and  supposed  the  verse  to  ht 
dodecasyllabic ;  and  more  recently  Bickell  has 
also  spoken  of  the  dodecasyllabic  metre,  De 
Wette  observed  that  each  member  of  the  verse 
has  a  caesura  corresponding  both  whh  the 
accent  and  with  the  sense;  Keit  noticed  that 
this  caesura  divides  the  verse  into  two  unequal 
parts;  Ley  discerned  that  the  second  is  shorter 
than  (he  first;  and  design^ed  this  form  as 
eleipac  pentameter:  Gictmann  called  it  endeca- 
syllalHC  verse,  with  the  tms  after  the  tUrd 


syllable.  Badde  described  most  dearly  the 
peculiar  Qinoth  metre:  the  verse  may  consist 
of  one  or  man  monbers,  but  each  is  divided 
by  a  caesura  into  two  unequaiparts,  the  second 
being  shorter  than  the  first.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  this  'limping  metre*  was  frequently  used 


David's  ele^,_  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
reserved  on^nally  for  elegiac  poetry.  It  is 
the  death-wail  of  Jerusalem,  represented  as  a 
widowed  and  disgraced  princess,  that  is  beard 
in  i,  ii  and  iv;  iu  api>ears  to  be  a  poetic  mono- 
logue of  Israel,  represented  as  a  man,  rather 
than  an  elegy,  and  v  is  not  so  much  an  elegy 
as  a  prayer,  and  is  not  in  the  elegiac  metre, 
but  has  a  peculiar  assonance  or  rhyme,  the 
same  vowel  or  syllable  being  repeated 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible  neither  title  nor  text 
contains  any  claim  or  direct  indication  of  au- 
thorship. But  the  Greek  version  begins  'after 
Israel  was  taken  captive  and  Jerusalem  laid 
waste,  Jeremiah  sat  down  and  wept,  and  sang 
this  aegy  over  Jerusalem.*  This  was  some- 
what expanded  iu  the  Latin  Vulgate;  and  the 
superscriBtion  in  the  Targum  runs,  'Jeremiah 
the  pro^et  and  chief  priest  said  thus.*  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  also  declares  that  Jeremiah 
wrote  ^Lamentations.'  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  Bonaventura,  Lyranus,  Sanchez, 
Castro,  BellaiTnin,  Lucas  and  Cornelius  a 
Lapide  attributed  no  canonical  value  to  the 
introductions  in  the  Gredc  and  Latin  texts. 
In  2  Chronicles  xxxv,  25  Jeremiah  Is  said  to 
have  sung  an  elegy  over  Josiah,  according  to 
custom  chanted  by  singing  men  and  women,  and 
preserved  in  written  form  among  the  'Lamen- 
tations.' It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
author  referred  to  our  present  collection;  nor 
would  an  interpretation  of  the  extant  threnodies 
as  a  funeral  dirge  over  Josiah  command  much 
weight  either  by  virtue  of  age,  being  centuries 
later  than  the  j)ro^het's  time,  or  intrinsic  proba- 
bility. The  decision  rests  wholly  upon  internal 
evidence.  It  was  veiv  natural  to  think  of  Jere- 
miah, the  prophet  who  foretold  and  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  temple,  capital  and  state,  as 
lamenting  the  fall  of  Zion;  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable similarity  to  his  style  in  some  pas- 
sages; he  was  a  tnan  o£  poetic  temperament, 
and  the  peculiar  metre  had  occasionally  been 
employed  by  other  prophets.  Those  wno  as- 
sumed that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  assigned 
as  the  date  of  composition  either  608,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Josiah,  or  60S,  when 
Baruch's  roll  was  written  or  586,  in  the  months 
between  lie  capture  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
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r  the  time  between  586  and  570.    The 


Rhabanus     Manrus,     Bonaventura,      . , 

Junius,  Maldonat,  Figueiro,  Tamovins,  Calo- 
vius,  Micbaetis  and  Dadie;  the  second  was 
suggested  by  Rashi,  but  rejected  by  Ibn  Ezra; 
die  third  or  fourfli  his  teen  adopted  by  Theo- 
doret,  Procopius,  Olympiodorus,  Ghister,  Cal- 


Mennann  von  der  H&rdt  in  1712  decland  that 
he  could  not  believe  that  Jeremiah,  with  his 
experience,  had  Trrittim  a  lamentation  sr  •"=^— 
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mianic  authorship  was  alio  abandoned  by 
AuEusti  ( 1806) ,  an  anonymous  writer  id 
Tubiiigiiche  Quartahchrifl  (1819),  Kalkar, 
Bunsen,  who  thought  or  Barucb  as  auttor, 
Ewald,  Noldcke,  Kuenen,  Schrader,  Nagelsbacli, 
Vatke,  Wellhausen,  Cornill,  Lohr,  Budde, 
Cheyne,  Driver,  Sirack,  Selbie,  Baudissin,  Gigot. 
Gauiier,  Sellin,  Moore,  Beer,  Gunkel,  Creel- 
nun,  Peake.  Tfaev  have  urged  important  di- 
verKcncies  from  Uie  peculiarities  of  Jeremiah 
in  languag:^  style  and  thought,  and  espedally 
in  the  atutnde  toward  the  monarchy,  the 
Egyptian  alliance,  the  priesthood  and  the  tem- 

Sle  cult.  Thackeray  called  attention  to  ihe 
act  that  Lamentations  was  not  translated  into 
Greek  by  either  of  the  two  men  lo  whom  we 
owe  the  version  of  the  Prophecies.     Thenius 


regarded  ii  and  iv  as  coming  from  the  pro^et's 

■'  "       ""       hapters   as   later;    Fries 

;  Jeremianic,  iv-v  Mac- 


pen,  the  remaining  chapters  as  later; 
thought  that  i-iii  were  Jeremianie,  iv-v 
cahsean.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present  ._ 
ward  ascribing  ii  and  iv  lo  the  same  author 
and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Persian  period, 
i  and  v  to  different  authors  at  the  end  of  this 
period  and  iii  to  a  poet  living  in  the  3d  cen- 
tary.  Reuss  justly  observed  that  the  profound 
impression  these  lamentations  make  on  the 
reader  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  rather 
than  to  any  literary  qualities  shown  in  its 
treatment.  The  interest  that  always  attaches 
itself  to  misfortune  excites  our  sympathy  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  we  can  but  admire  the 
touching  personification  of  Jersualem  as  a 
widow  seated  by  the  wayside,  reminding  of 
the  Capla  Judta  figured  as  a  woman  in  mourn- 
ing on  the  Titus  arch,  or  of  the  people  as  a  man 
of  sorrows,  recalling  the  suffering  servant  of 
Yah  we  in  the  anonymous  additions  to  Isaiah. 
This  impression  is  somewhat  weakened  fcy  '^^ 
numerous  repetitions,  the  monotonous  length, 
the  lack  of  logical  development  and  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  a  mechanical  form.  It  is 
Erotmble  that  the  elegies  were  produced  for 
turgical  purposes  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  great  calamity. 
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atiir>  (1868)  ;  Rohde,  E.  H.,  <Num  Jeremias 
threnos  scripserit'  (1871);  MonleE,  F.,  'fitude 
sat  le  ItTre  des  Latnentattons^  (1875)  ;  Meikel. 
H.,  'Ucber  das  Alter  des  Buches  der  Klage- 
Keder'  (1881) ;  Fries,  S.  A.,  in  ZtiUehrifi  fiir 
atlltslamentlicht  WissentchafI  (1893);  Lohr, 
M.,  (ih.  18W1 ;  Bodde.  K..  in  The  New  iVorid, 
1893;  Selfaic.  J.  A,  in  'A  Dictionary  of  the 
Kble'    (1900);    Cheyne.  T.   K,,   in    <En(^do. 


paedia  Biblica>  (19Q2) ;  Beer,  G.,  in  ^Kitrsea 
BibelworteAuch'  (1903) ;  Kay,  D.  M.,  ■  in 
'Dictionary  of  the  Bible'  (1909);  Ball,  J.  C, 
in  'Encyclopaedia  Brilanoica'  (1911);  Gunkel, 
Hermann,  in  'Die  Religion  in  (Geschichte  und 
Gegenwart*  (1912)  ;  Fowler,  H.  T.,  *A  History 
of  the  Literaiure  of  Ancient  Israel'   (1912). 

Nathaniel  Schmidt, 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Cornell  University. 
jftREZ  DE  LOS  CABALLEROS,  hfi'rilth 
d&  Ids  ki-bvlya'ros  (JiiJiBZ  OP  thb  Knicihts), 
Spain,  town  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  situatod 
on  the  hills  overlootdng  die  river  Ardila,  a 
tributary  of  the  Guadiana,  12  miles  east  of  the 
Portuguese  f  rontii  r,  end  39  miles  south  of  the 
dty  of  Badajoz.  The  older  part  of  the  town 
has  a  Moorish  wall  with  six  gates,  and  there  is 
a  fortress  with  three  imposing  lowers.  The 
situation  is  picturesque  and  the  newer  sections 
arc  well  built.  The  town  has  no  raih^ay  con- 
nection and  its  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  products 
of  the  rich  farming  and  fruit  district  surround- 
ing it,  the  district  being  especially  noted  for 
hams  and  bacon.  TTie  town  Is  thought  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Phcenicians.  and  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  IX,  of  Leon,  in 
1229.  It  was  enlarged  by  his  son.  Saint 
Ferdinand,  in  1232,  and  given  to  the  Knights 
Templar,  whence  its  name.    Pop.  10,271. 

jfiREZ  DB  LA  FRONTESA,  ha'r&th  da 
la  frdn-ta'r9,  or  X&REZ,  or  XERES,  Spain, 
city  in  the  pcovince  of  Cadiz,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  Athmtic  Coast  and  33  miles  by  rail 
from  Cadiz,  near  the  river  Gaudatete  and  on 
the  SevilleCadii  Railroad.  It  is  fainons  for 
i(a  vast  vineyards  and  the  manufacture  of 
sherry  wine,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
town.  The  surrounding  district  comprises  a 
fertile  plain  of  wide  extent,  and  besides  the 
vineyards  there  is  a  large  production  of  grain, 
fruit  and  livestock.  There  is  a  15th  century 
church  of  San  Miguel,  a  16th  century  town? 
hall,  which,  however,  is  officially  superseded  by 
a  inodem  building,  a  bull-ring,  academies  of 
law.  medicine  and  commerce,  and  modern  ho»- 
pitals  and  charitable  institutions.  The  great 
bodegas,  or  wine  cellars  for  the  manufacture 
and  storage  of  wine,  are  among  the  chief  ob- 


of  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by 
Ferdinand  III  of  Castile,  hut  the  Moors  twice 
recovered  it  before  it  came  permanently  into 
Spanish  possession  upon  its  capture  by  Alfonso 
X  in  1264.  in  711  it  was  the  scene  of  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Saracens  under  Tarfk  over  the 
West  Goths  under  Roderick.  In  earlier  times 
the  tovra  suffered  heavily  from  yellow  fever 
but  purification  of  the  water  supply  in  1869 
practically  elimiiiated  the  trouble.  Pop.  10.94a 
JBRFALCON.  jer'fa'Ttn.  or  GYRFAL- 
■CON,  a  large  and  bold  falcon  of  the  Scandi- 
navian mountains  (Falco  ijyrfalro'i.  Tet)reseDied 
by  closely  allied  species  or  varieties  in  Iceland, 
Greenland  and  the  Hudson  Bay  rcirion,  whose 
plumage  is  prevailingly  white,  with  more  or 
less  blackish  markings,  especially  about  the  face. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest,  strongest  and  most  im- 
petuous of  its  race;  and  has  always  been  highly 
prized  by  falconers,  among  whom,  by  ancient 
laws,  its  use  was  restricted  to  men  of  ducal  and 
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princely  rank.  The  t»rd  U  a  rare  winter 
wanderer  to  the  United  States  from  Arctic 
Canada,  where  it  breeds,  and  survives  die  win- 
ter mainly  by  killing  ptarmi^n. 

JERICHAU,  ja're-kow,  Jena  Adolf,  Dan- 
ish sculptor:  b.  Assens,  Funen,  17  April  1816; 
d.  Copenhagen,  25  July  1S83.  He  studied  at 
Copenhagen  and  under  Thorvaldsen  at  Rotne. 
His  first  notable  produclion  was  a  frieie  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Chris tiansborg,  its  subject  be- 
ing the  marria^  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana;  and  in  1846  he  produced  the  heroic 
group  'Hercules  and  Hebe.'  He  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen  in 
1849.  He  was  married  to  Eliiabeth  Baumann, 
a  genre  painter  of  distinction :  b.  Warsaw,  21 
Nov.  1819;  d.  Copenhagen,  11  July  1881.  Their 
son,  Harald,  became  a  landscape  painter ;  b. 
Copenhagen,  17  Aug.  1852;  d.  Rome.  6  March 
1878.  Jerichau's  further  works  include  monu- 
ments to  Oersted  and  Anderson  at  Copenhagen; 
'Penelope';  'Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall'; 
'Christ';    'David,'    etc. 

JERICHO,  jerl-ko,  a  once  important  city  of 
ancient  Palestine,  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  plain, 
northeast  of  Jerusalem.  Its  name  means  "city 
of  palms."  The  site  is  marked  by  mounds  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  called  Tel  es-Sultan; 
gardens  and  a  fine  spring  are  found  there.  The 
palms  and  balsams  for  which  Jericho  was 
formerly  famed  have  disappeared.  At  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  Jericho  was  the 
key  to  the  country  and  was  miraculously  cap- 
tured, destroyed  by  fire  and  its  rebuilding  tor- 
Udden  under  a  curse.  Excavations  carried  on 
by  Seilin  and  Watzinger  have  revealed  inter- 
esting caves  and  ruins.  It  is  now  a  poor  vil- 
lage, much  visited  by  tourists.  It  has  two 
hotels,  a  Russian  monastery  and  church.  Dur- 
ing the  European  War  Jericho  was  captured  by 
British  troops  under  General  AUenby  on  21 
Feb.  1918.  Under  its  modem  name  of  Eriha, 
the  village  that  now  stands  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Jericho  consists  of  some  300  wretched 
hovels  and  huts.    Pop.  stbout  300. 

JERKED  BEEF,  beef  cut  into  strips  of 
about  an  inch  thick^  and  dried  in  the  sun.  This 
method  of  preserving  meat  has  been  largelv 
adopted  in  South  America  and  Australia.  Cut 
from  the  animals  when  in  good  condition  these 
strips  of  flesh  dry  in  the  sun  before  decomposi- 
tion commences,  and  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  the  United  States,  jerked  beef  is  com- 
mon in  the  Southwest 

JBRMYN,  jer'mln,  Pa.,  borough  in  Lacka- 
wanna County,  12  miles  northeast  of  Scranton, 
on  the  Lackawanna  River,  and  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  and  the  New  York.  Ontario  and 
Western  railroads.  It  is  located  in  a  rich  coal 
mtniiw  region,  has  powder  milb  and  other 
manufacturing  interests.     Pop.  3,1S8. 

JEROBOAM  I,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  the 
northern  kingdom.  Having  conspired  against 
Solomon,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Egypt, 
where  he  remained  until  the  monarch's  death. 
He  then  returned  to  lead  an  insurrection  against 
Rehoboam.  which  ended  in  the  formation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  composed  of  the  10 
revolted  tribes.  These  tribes  worshipped  at 
Bethel  and  Dan,  instead  of  going  to  Jerusalem. 


JXROBOAH  II,  king  of  Israel.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joash.  He  reigned  from  about  782 
B.C.  to  741  B.C.  His  rei^  was  evidently  an 
active  one.  He  was  a  skilful  warrior,  and  re- 
gained territory  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
ting  of  Aram  in  previous  reigns.  It  was  dur- 
ing Jeroboam's  time  that  Hosea  and  Amos  an- 
nounced their  prophecies. 

JEROME,  je-rom'  or  jcr'om.  Saint  (EuSE- 
Bius  HiERONYiiIus  SOFKSONius),  a  father  of 
the  Latin  Church :  b-  Stridon,  between  Styria 
and  Hungary,  about  331 ;  d.  Bethlehem  420.  His 
parents  educated  turn  with  care  in  literary 
studies  and  he  read  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  ^t    Rome    under    the    famous    gram- 


became  inclined  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  catacombs  and  tombs  of  the  martyrs  first 
excited  his  devotion.  His  travels  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Gaul  made  him  acquainted  with  several 
Christian  preachers,  and  he  was  eventually 
baptized.  After  a  lon^  residence  at  Aquileia 
he  went  in  373  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  he 
passed  through  a  spiritual  crisis  and  renounced 
pagan  learning,  and  in  374  retired  to  the  deserts 
of  Chalcis.  There  he  spent  four  years  as  a 
hermit  in  the  severest  mortifications  and  labori- 
ous studies.  He  left  his  solitude  again  to  he 
ordained  priest  at  Antioch,  but  soon  after  went 
to  Constantinople  to  enjay  the  instruction  of 
Gregory  Nazianius.  In  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came literarv  secretary  to  Pope  Damasus,  he 
made  his  appearance  as  a  teacher.  His  exposi- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures  found  favor  with 
the  Roman  ladies,  and  many  placed  themselves 
under  his  spiritual  direction.  Uarcetla  and 
Paula,  rich  patricians,  are  celebrated  for  the 
learned  and  ingenious  theological  epistles  he 
wrote  them,  and  for  their  rare  monastic  piety. 
Paula  accompanied  him  to  Palestine  in  386, 
where  he  founded  a  convent  at  Bethlehem ;  here 
he  remained  till  his  death.  His  writings  show 
his  active  participation  in  the  controversies  of 
his  day,  and  his  letters  give  a  very  vivid  idea 
of  the  condition  of  society  at  Rome.  They  are 
full  of  satiric  strictures  on  the  corrupt  clergy, 
and  are  often  as  biting  as  Juvenal  or  Martial. 
Many  of  them  are  profoundlv  touching  and  full 
of  fervent  piety;  others  aje  lampoons  traversed 
with  vehement  invective  with  the  spirit  of 
Plautinian  ribaldry.  His  Biblical  labors  are 
highly  valuable;  his  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  original  language  is  a 
marvelous  achievement,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
ecclesiastical  Latin,  originated  with  Jerome's 
Vulgate.  His  principal  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Church  is  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
Latin  monasticism.  Consult  Farrar.  'Lives  of 
the  Fathers'  (1889):  Urgent,  'Saint  Jerome'; 
Sanders,  'Etudes  sur  Saint  Jerome'  (1903). 
and  the  English  translation  of  the  works  in  the 
'Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers'  (1892). 

JEROME,  Jerome  Klapka,  English  hu- 
morist; b.  Walsall,  2  May  1859.  He  was  at 
first  a  clerk  in  a  railway  office,  afterward  actor, 
school-master  and  journalist  by  turns.  After 
many  discouragements  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  popular  hit  with  his  book,  'On  the  Stage  — 
and  Off '  (1886),  largely  autobiographical.    His 
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<I(ile  Thonghts  o!  an  Idle  FeIIow>  <18e!>)  and 
'Three  Men  in  a  Beat'  { 1889)  made  him  famous 
in  America  us  well  as  at  faotne.  He  edited  the 
<ldler>  with  Robert  Barr  (q.v.)  (1892-97) ;  'To- 
Day*  (1892^)  ;  and  has  published  several  suc- 
cessful comedies:  'Sunset*  (1888) ;  'New 
Lamps  for  01d>  (1890)  ;  'Miss  HoM>s>  (1900), 


s  of  Henry'  (1901);  'Paul  Kelveri 
(1902)  ;  'Susan  in  Search  of  a  Husband* 
(1906)  ;  'The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Bade* 
(19C?),  the  stage  adaptation  of  which  was 
most  successfully  produced  by  Sir  Johnston 
Forhes-Robertson;  'They  and  I'  (1909)  ;  'The 
Master  of  Mrs.  Chilvers'  (1911);  'Esther 
Castways*  (1913);  'The  Great  Gamble*  (1914); 
'Poor  Little  Thinft'  (1914)  ;  'The  Street  of  the 
Blank  WalP  (1916)  ;  'Malvina  of  Brittany* 
(1917)  ;  "Cook*  (1917).  etc.  He  gave  a  senes 
of  readings  in  tfae  United  States  in  1914. 

JBROHE,  Tbomms  Spsncer,  American 
classical  scholar:  b.  United  States,  about  1863; 
d.  Capri,  Ilaiy,  1914.  He  was  the  son  of  David 
Howell  Jerome,  18th  Kovernor  of  Michigan, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1884,  later  5tud]/ing  law  at  Harvard. 
He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Detroit; 
but,  possessed  of  abundant  means,  he  went  to 
live  at  Capri,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
critical  study  of  Roman  history  and  acted  as 
consular  agent.  His  premature  death  prevented 
the  completion  of  his  work,  of  which  the  only 
published  effort  is  'Roman  Memories  in  the 
Landscape  Seen  from  Capri'  (1914),  which  was 
published  posthumously  but  was  finished  at 
time  of  his  death  and  is  considered  of  exc 
tional  value. 


JESOHE,  William  Tnven,  Ajnerican 
lawyer  and  politician ;  b.  New  York.  IS  April 
1859.  He  entered  Amherst  College,  but  indif- 
ferent health  compelled  h^  to  leave.  He 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1884.  Id  1888  he  was  appointed  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  in  which  position  he  saw  much 
of  the  political  corruption  prevailinif  in  the  city. 
In  1890  he  was  active  in  the  Municipal  League, 
which  oMKwed  Tammany  ■  in  1893  was  assistant 
cotmsel  of  the  Lexow  Committee,  in  1894  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  70  and  manager  of 
the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mayor  Stron{[.  In  the  same  year  the  mayor  ap- 
pointed him  )udge  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions. In  1901  he  was  active  in  tne  Fusion 
campaign  a^nst  Tammany;  and  in  1902  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  New  York  County: 
immediately  after  bis  election  he  establishedl 
headquarters  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York, 
in  order  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  people 
who  most  needed  his  assistance;  in  this  official 
position  he  has  done  very  effective  work  in  the 
orealdne  down  of  the  system  of  protection  of 
vice  and  maladministration  of  justice.  In  1905 
he  was  a^atu  elected  district  attorney  on  an 
independent  tidcet  by  16,255  plurality.  In  this 
capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecutions  of 
Harry  K.  Thaw  for  the  murder  of  Stanford 
White;  and  he  was  retained  as  counsel  for  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  subsequent  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

JSROUB,  Ar^z^  town  in  Yavapai  County, 
28  miles  northeast  of  Prescott,  and  on  the 
United  Verde  and  Pacific  railroads.    There  are 


extensive  mining  interests,  including  copper  and 
gold ;  and  the  town  has  coirper  smellers  and 
kindred  industries.  Pop.  2,393. 
,  ,JBROME  OF  PRAGUE,  Bohemian  re- 
ligious reformer:  b.  Prague,  about  1370;  d. 
there.  30  May  14I&  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Prague,  Paris,  Oicford,  Cologne 
and  Heidelberg;  and  was  in  faith  and  suffer- 
ings the  companion  of  the  famous  John  Huss, 
whom  be  excelled  in  learning  and  eloquence, 
and  to  whom  he  was  inferior  only  in  modera- 
tion  and  prudence.  His  reputation  for  learning 
was  so  great  that  he  was  employed  by  Ladislaus 
11  of  Poland  to  organize  the  University  of 
Cracow ;  and  Sigismund  of  Hungary  caused 
Jerome  to  preach  hefore  him  in  Buda.  He  tOok 
a  zealous  part  at  Prague  in  the  contest  of  his 
friend  Huss  against  the  authorities,  and  not  un- 
frequently  proceeded  to  violence,  causing  the 
monks  who  opposed  him  to  be  arrested,  and 
even  had  one  thrown  into  the  Moldau.  He 
publicly  burned  in  1411  the  bull  of  the  crusade 
against  Ladislaus  of  Naples  and  the  papal  in- 
dulgences. When  Huss  was  imprisoned  in 
Constance  he  could  not  remain  inactive,  and 
hastened  to  his  defense.  But  attemptinfj  to  re- 
turn to  Prague  the  Duke  of  Sulzbach  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  in  Hirschau  and  carried  in 
chains  to  Constance.  After  an  imprisonment 
of  half  a  year  he  consented  on  11  Sept.  1415  to 
recant  the  heresies  with  which  he  and  Huss 
were  charged.  But  this  recantation  did  not  de- 
liver him,  and  after  languishing  a  year,  he 
solemnly  retracted  bis  recantation.    On  30  May 


JBRRAKD,  jir'ard,  George  Birch.  British 
mathematician :  b.  about  1803 ;  d.  Long  Stratton, 
Norfolk,  23  Nov.  1863.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1827  and  became 
known  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
tfieory  of  equations,  especially  his  contributions 
toward  the  solution  of  the  general  q'uintic 
equation,  which  was  afterward  developed  along 
the  lines  followed  by  Jerrard,  Arthur  Cayley 
and  Sir  James  Cockle.  Author  of  'Mathemati- 
cal Researches'  (1832-35)'  'An  Essay  on  the 
Resolution  of  Equations'   (1859). 

JBRROLD,  jer'61d,  Douglas  William,  Eng- 
lish dramatist  and  humorist:  b.  London,  3  Jan. 
1803;  d.  Kilbum  Priory,  near  London,  8  June 
1857.  He  was  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  1813- 
15.  and  then  quitting  the  service,  was  bound  ap- 

Erentice  to  a  printer  in  London.  By  hard  stuoy 
e  made  himself  master  of  Latin  and  Italian, 
besides  acquiring  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
general  literature,  and  at  first  attempted 
-■-    criticism.    The   bent   of    his   genius. 


him  before  he  was  20,  but  the  first  which  won 
decided  popularity  was  'Black-eyed  Susan.' 
presented  for  300  successive  nights  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre  in  1829.  Fortunes  were  made 
out  of  the  play;  but  the  author  only  got  $300 
for  it.  Among  Terrold's  subsequent  dramas 
were  the  'Rent-dav' ;  *Ne!l  Gwynne*:  'The 
Housekeeper* ;  'Prisoner  of  War' ;  'Bubbles 
of  a  Day*  and  'Time  Works  Wonders.'  the 
last  named  one  of  the  most  successful  come(£e9 
on  the  English  stage.  He  founded  and  con- 
ducted successively  the  IttumituiUd  Magatine 
and  Douglas  JerroH's  ShilltHg  Maganne,  was 
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a  member  oE  the  literary  stafT  of  Punch,  and  in 
1852  became  editor  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  Neiai- 
paper.  To  this  he  contributed  'Mrs.  Caudle's 
Curtain  Lectures' ;  'Punch's  Letters  to  his 
Son';  the  "Story  of  a  Feather.*  He  wrote 
several  novels,  amonR  which  are  'The  Mad 
Mode  of  Money',  and  "Chronicles  of  Clover- 
nook'  (1346).    A  selection  of  his  essays,  edited 


never  allowed  his  wit,  whether  as  an  author  or 
in  private  life,  to  be  tinged  with  malevolence. 
Consult  Jerrold,  W.  B.,  'Life  and  Remains  of 
Douglas  Terrold*  (1859)  ;  Jerrold,  W.  C, 
•Douglas  Jerrold  and  Punch.' 

JERROLD,  William  Blanchard,  English 
journalist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  eldest  son 
of  Douglas  Jerrold  (q.v.) :  b.  London,  23  Dec. 
1826;  d.  there,  10  March  1884.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1857  as  editor  of  Lloyd's  News- 
paper, and  as  such  strongly  espoused  the  cause 
of  ihe  North  in  the  American  Civil  War.  Some 
of  his  leading  articles  on  this  subject  were,  by 
instruction  of  the  American  authorities, 
placarded  and  displayed  in  New  York.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  veiy  successful  farce,  'Cool  as 
a  Cucumber'  (1851),  and  other  pla)^.  He  also 
wrote  'Swedish  Sketches'  (1852);  'Life  of 
Douglas  Jerrold*  (1858),  and 'Life  of  Nanolcon 
IH',  his  greatest  woric,  which  was  completed  in 
4  vob.  between  1874  and  1882. 

JERSEY,  Island  of,  the  largest,  most  im- 

Grtant  and  most  southerly  of  <he  Qiannel 
ands,  lying  in  the  English  Channel,  and  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain.  It  is  12  miles  long 
and  from  four  to  seven  miles  wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  45  square  miles.  The  distance  to  the 
coast  of  France  is  about  15  miles.  Rugged  and 
precipitous  in  the  north,  the  interior  is  mostly 
table-land  and  is  well-wooded.  The  principal 
town  is  Saint  Helier.  Pop.  28,000.  The  island 
is  famous  for  a  breed  of  cattle.  Fruit  and 
potatoes  are  largely  grown,  and  are  exported  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  island  was  part  of 
the  old  Norman  provinces  brought  with  the 
Conquest  to  the  Crown  of  England,  The 
Speech  of  the  farming  population  is  a  patois 
Norman  French,  but  English  is  spoken  every- 
where, while  the  use  of  modern  French  and 
English  is  a  bi-lingual  feature  of  the  coTirts  and 
states  governing  body.  Pop.  52,000. 
JERSEY  CATTLE.  See  Cattix 
JERSEY  (ier'ii)  CITY.  N.  J.,  the  most 
important  suburb  of  New  York  smce  the  an- 
nexation of  Brooklyn,  the  second  largest  city 
in  New  Jersey,  and  scat  of  Hudson  County.  It 
occupies  about  five  miles  of  the  Hudson  River 
frontage  opposite  lower  New  York:  Paulus 
Hook,  its  starting  point,  is  exactly  opposite  the 
Battery.  It  lies  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
Hudson  and  New  York  Bay  on  one  side,  and 
the  Hackensack  and  Newark  Bay  on  ihe  other; 
and  is  limited  on  the  south  hy  Bayonne,  which 
takes  up  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula,  and 
on  the  north  by  Hoboken.  It  has  several  ferry 
lines  to  diflercnl  portions  of  New  York, 
operated  bv  the  great  railroads  which  have  their 
terminals  here  —  all  the  roads  from  the  south 
and  west:  the  Pennsylvania,  Erie,  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.  Lehigh  Valley,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western,  New  York,  Susquehanna 
and  Western,  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
West  Shore  line  of   the  New  York  Central. 


The  Morris  Canal  ends  here,  Jersey  City  Is  alw 

the  terminal  of  several  of  the  most  important 
steamship  lines  between  New  York  and  Europe. 
Its  area  is  12,228  acres,  or  19.1  square  miles. 

The  city  lies  on  a  flat  meadow  about  a  mile 
wide  from  the  river  back  to  a  sharp  bluff;  the 
business  section  occupies  the  former,  the  resi- 
dence district  the  latter,  with  some  very  hand- 
some streets  of  costly  dwellings.  The  munic- 
ipal improvements  are  of  a  high  and  thorou^ 
Eade:  paving  (nearly  all  the  streets  are  paved, 
rgely  with  granite  and  asphalt),  sewerage, 
water  supply,  etc.  The  trolley  service  extends 
to  all  the  neighboring  section  of  New  Jersey. 
The  parks  are  few  and  very  small,  less  than  m 
almost  any  other  large  American  city ;  but  along 
the  ridge  in  the  western  part  extends  the 
magnificent  Hudson  County  boulevard,  19  miles 
long   (the  entire  length  of  that  county  from 


monument,   the   public   library,   the   courthi 

the  Dickinson  high  school  and  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment armory,  are  among  the  conspicuous  build- 
ings. The  intellectual  facilities  of  the  city  are 
good,  aside  from  its  proximity  to  New  York. 
It  has  37  public  schools,  besides  16  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  schools,  and  for  hi^er  edu- 
cation two  public  high  scnools,  Hasbrouck  In- 
;  (1856),  Saint  Peter's  (Roman  Catholic) 


umes.  The  hospitals  are  the  City,  Saint  Francis, 
German  and  Christ ;  there  are  several  homes 
and  asylums,  and  some  convents. 

The  immense  commercial  and  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  city,  though  second  only  to  those  of 
New  York,  have  no  separate  statistics,  the  cus- 
toms report  beinp  included  in  that  of  the  latter 
city.  Its  posiuon  on  the  great  river,  with 
Newark  Bay  in  the  rear  and  the  entrance  of 
Kill  van  Kuil  on  the  south,  give  it  a  most  favor- 
able commercial  position,  which  has  been  im- 
proved by  properly  equipped  wharves.  There 
IS  a  steady  and  concerted  movement  to  increase 
still  further  these  port  facilities  by  co-ordina- 
tion of  railroads,  piers  and  terminal  wrds  and 
buildings,  with  a  belt  line  railroad.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Erie  roads  have  large  grain  ele- 
vators here.  Among  the  leading  industries  are 
those  of  slaughtering  and  meat-packing:  Jer- 
sey City  is  the  meat  dejiot  of  New  York,  and 
has  several  huge  abattoirs  on  the  river  front 
on  the  Hackensack  meadows  in  the  northwest. 
Its  slaughter-honse  products  in  1910  amounted 
to  $22,314,000.  Its  odier  manufactures  are 
enormous,  the  total  amountinjf  to  $128,775,000 
in  1910.  They  are  exceedingly  varied,  no  one 
having  a  great  predominance  except  slangbter- 
ing  and  meat  packing  and  tobacco  manufacture 
with  over  $11,065,000  a  year;  other  important 
branches  are  iron  and  Steel  goods,  locomotives, 
boilers  and  heatinR;  apparatus ;  bridges,  ships 
and  windmills ;  planing-mill  products,  cars,  car- 
riages, boxes  and  cooperage;  brass,  copper  and 
zinc  gi^ods,  electrical  and  scientific  apparatus; 
pottery  and  glass;  lead-pencils  and  famous 
crucibles  used  in  all  chemical  laboratories  and 
smelting  works;  watches,  jewelry  and  musical 
instruments;  sugar  and  confectionery;  mineral 
waters  and  patent  medicines ;  soap  and  candles 
(a  natural  annex  to  the  abattoirs),  and  pet^ 
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fumes;  compressed  gas;  diemicals.  paints  and 
roofing  materials;  paper  and  window-shades; 
rubber  gjoods;  silk  thread  and  goods;  oakum; 
fireworks;  prmlins  and  writing  inks  and  va.r- 
nisb;  -and  hundreds  of  others.  There  are  three 
national  banks,  and  10  State  and  private  banks, 
with  loan  and  trust  companies.  The  city  has 
an  active  and  progressive  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  modern  t;pe. 

Since  June  1913  the  city  has  had  a  com- 
mission form  oE  g:overDroent  with  five  com- 
missioners; most  of  the  other  officials  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  commission  except  the  school 
board  which  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The 
assessed  valuation  in  1915  was  $292,796,827; 
the  total  public  debt,  excluding  the  water  debt, 
30  Nov.  191S  was  $10J50,62S;  the  sinking  fun<l 
is  above  £5,000,000.  The  expenditures  are  about 
16,000,000  a  year.  The  largest  ungle  item  is 
|liK»,4a2,6S  for  schools. 

The  population  in  1850  was  6356;  1860, 
29,226;  1870,  82.546;  1880,  120,722;  1890,  163,003; 
1900,  206,433;  1910,  267.779.  Of  these  3,704 
were  colored,  58,224  foreign-born,  19.314  Irish, 
18320  German,  4,642  English,  3332  lUlian. 

The  site  of  the  city  was  used  only  as  farm- 
ing land  till  into  the  19th  century  despite  its 
remarkable  position.  In  1802  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  13  in  one  house  with  outbuildings ; 
this  was  Ml  Paulus  Hook,  the  point  opposite  the 
Battery,  named  after  the  Dutchman  Michael 
Pauw.  who  formerly  owned  it.  Here  in  the 
Revolution  the  American  fortifications  had 
been  taken  by  the  British,  and  retaken  and 
destroyed  in  a  most  brilliant  action  by  'Light 
Horse  Harry"  Lee.  In  1804  the  "Associates 
of  the  Jersey  Company'  -bou^t  the  land,  and 
laid  it  out  in  streets,  incorporating  it  as  a  vil- 
lage with  a  board  of  selectmca  In  1820  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  *Citv  of  Jersey."  still  with 
a  board  of  selectmen;  in  18^  it  was  reincor- 
porated as  Jersey  City,  with  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men. Repeated  annexations  have  brought  it  to 
its  present  territory:  Van  Vorst  in  1851,  Hud- 
son City  and  Bergen  in  1869,  Greenville  in 
1873.  It  obtained  a  new  charter  in  1889.  Con- 
sult UcLean,  'History  of  Jersey  City*  (1895)  ; 
Eaton,  "Jersey  Cty  and  its  Historic  Sites' 
(1899). 

JBRSEY  SHORE,  Pa.,  .borough  in  Ly- 
coming County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,' 15 
miles  southwest  of  Williamsport,  on  the  Pcnn- 
^Ivania  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  railroads.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  district  and  has  machine  shops, 
foundries,  electric  works,  a  silk  mill  and  other 
industries.    Pop.  5,381. 

JBRSEYVILLE,  III.,  citv  and  county-seat 
of  Jersey  County,  on  the  Cnicago  and  Alton 
and  the  Cliicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis  rail- 
roads, 66  miles  southwest  of  Springfield.  It 
wu  settled  in  1839,  incorporated  in  1867,  and 
adopted  a  new  citv  charter  in  1897.  It  has  a 
public  library  ana  courthouse,  and  being  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  has  an 
established  trade  in  produce,  fruit,  erain  and 
live-stock  and  has  manufactories  of  shoes.  The 
waterworks  are  owned  by  the  city.  The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council. 
Pop.  4,113. 

JERUSALEM,  Wilhcltn,  Austrian  psychol- 
ogist and  educator:  b.  Drinic,  Bohemia,  11  (Dct. 
kS4.    He  was  educated  at  Prague;  engaged  in 


teaching,  and  in  1907  became  lecturer  in  tJiilos- 
ophy  and  pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
His  works  oiler  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  Author  of  'Zur  Re- 
form der  iJiilosophischen  Propadeutik'  (1885); 
'Lehrbuch  der  empirischen  Pyschologie'  (ISSS; 
5th  ed.,  1912) ;  "Die  Urteilsfunktion*  (1895)  j 
'Einlcitung  in  die  Philosophic'  (1899;  6th  ed., 
1913;  eng.  trans.,  1910;  trans,  into  Russian, 
Polish  and  Japanese)  ;  'Gedanken  und  Denker' 
(190S;  trans,  of  WiUiam  James'  <Pragmat- 
ism*);  'I^ie  Soiiologie  des  Erkennens  in  der 
Zukunft>  (1909). 

JERUSALEM  (Greek  Hierousaiem.;  Old 
Hebrew  pronunciation,  yurushalem.  Tel-el- 
Ainarna  tablets,  Uru-sa-lim  "city  of  peace" ;  As- 
syrian monumenis;  (/r-jo-(t-i«t-m«.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  HieroMlyma  is  a  corruption,  from 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  first  syllable 
is  Greek  hieros,  sacred.  Hadrian  renamed  it 
j£fia  Capilolina,  and  its  official  name  was  long 
Mlia,  even  Arabicized  into  lliya;  the  Greeks 
called  it  Ka^itoiias.  Arabic  name,  Beii  el- 
Makdis,  or  simply  et'MvkaddO!,  modern  ver- 
nacular tt'Kudi,  'the  sanctuary,"  or  el-Kuds 
tsh-sherif). 

The  "Holy  City*  is  33  miles  from  its  port  of 
Jaffa  on  the  Mediterranean,  15  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  18  from  the  Jordan,  19  from  David's 
first  capiial,  Hebron,  and  34  -or  35  from  the  old 
kiagdam  of  Samaria:  the  pregnant  Hebrew  his- 
tory was  transacted  in  the  space  of  a  county.  It 
is  126  miles'  from  Damascus.  The  position  of 
the  dome  of  the  CSiurch  of  the  Holy  Sroulchre 
is  lat.  31°  46"  45"  N.,  long.  35°  13'  25"  E.  The 
city  lies  in  the  midst  of  an  infertile,  ill-watered 
district,  once  (under  good  government)  made 
prosperous  by  irrigation,  later  blighted  by  Turk- 
ish possession.  The  rainfall  is  about  23  inches. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  irregular  ^ —  rising  to  112° 
and  not  siidcing  below  2S°,  with  an  annual  mean 
of  62°  — but  not  malarious;  the  city  is  insani- 
tary and  plague-stridcen,  but  from  dirt,  lack  of 
sewerage,  bad  water,  and  the  unhygiemc  habits 
of  the  people.  The  only  natural  water-supply 
(the  drainage  sinking  in  the  soft  limestone)  is 
from  the  Virgin's  Spring  (Gihon),  an  inter- 
mittent natural  siphon  on  a  dolomite  floor,  in  a 
rocky  cave  12  feet  deep  in  rfie  face  of  the 
eastern  ridge;  this  was  carried  by  a  rock  and 
masonry  craiduit  to  the  rock  and  masonry  Pool 
of  Siloam,  52  x  18,  and  thence  to  another,  the 
Old  Pool;  a  shaft  within  the  walls  led  down  to 
a  rock  channel  communicating  with  the  spring. 
Ax  present  the  water-supply  is  from  rain-tanks 
or  'pools.'  in  and  out  of  the  walls.  The  re- 
maining one  of  three  old  aqueducts,  which 
carries  water  when  in  repair,  was  built  by 
Pilate.  There  is  little  trade  except  that  of  local 
shops  for  supplying  tourists ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture is  chieSy  of  souvenirs,  as  olive-wood  and 
mother-of-pearl  articles.  Indeed,  as  a  commer- 
cial location  it  never  possessed  any  merits,  and 
its  greatness  was  due  to  original  reli- 
gious and  political  status.  It  is  connected  with 
Jatta  (west),  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (south), 
and  Jericho  (north)  by  carri age- roads ;  and  in 
1892  a  narrow-gauge  railpoad  to  Jaffa,  with  a 
circuitous  course  of  54  miles,  was  opened  by  a 
French  company. 

Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills.  "This 
nY>up  of  hills,  now  represented  by  a  nearly  level 
^teau,  as  the  inner  valleys  have. Ken  filled  uP' 
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with  the  accumulations  of  agM,  forms  an  outly- 
ing spur  of  the  mountains  of  judea,  and  has  a 
general  direction  of  north  and  south.  On  the 
north  side  the  ground  is  comparatively  level ; 
two  valleya,  on  the  west,  south  and  east,  en- 
circle the  site,  and  gradually  getting  deeper, 
unite  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  fonning  one 
valley  which  runs  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.* 
The  modem  city,  much  less  extensive  than 
the  old  in  its  best  estate,  is  a  roufih  quad- 
rangle  surrounded  by  a  very  irregular  wall,  built 
in  the  16th  century  by  Solyman  1,  on  the  lines 
of  the  Crusaders'  fortifications.  It  has  nomi- 
nally eight  gates,  two  on  each  side;  the  Jaffa 
and  Aba-ul-Hamid  on  the  west  (the  latter  very 
recent),  the  Zion  and  Dun^  on  the  south,  the 
Golden  (closed  up)  and  Saint  Stephen's  on  the 
east,  and  the  Damascus  and  Herod's  on  the 
north.  The  city  is  tinevenly  divided,  by  the 
main  street  running  from  the  Damascus  gate 
south  to  near  the  Zion  gate,  and  that  running 
east  from  the  Jaffa  gate  to  the  Haram-esh- 
^erif,  into  four  "quarters*  in  which  the  great 
religious  divisions  are  segregated:  the  Moham- 
medan, much  the  largest,  on  the  northeast,  ad- 
joining the  original  holy  places ;  the  Christian 
next,  on  the  northwest,  where  is  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  Armenian  on  the 
southwest;  the  Jewish  on  the  southeast.  The 
streets  are  croolced.  narrow,  ill-made,  and  dirty, 
and  the  city  has  few  eicept  historical  attrac- 
tions ;  the  stream  of  tourists,  however,  has  de- 
veloped civilited  conveniences  such  as  hotels, 
banks,  mercantile  establishments,  etc  Several 
Jewish  colonies  have  been  settled  in  the  envi- 
rons; and  since  1858  a  quarter  has  grown  up 
outside  the  walls  on  the  northwest,  approached 
by  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  containing  consulates, 
Christian  chutrhes,  schools,  charitable  institu- 
tions, etc.,  but  not  more  sanitary  than  the  old. 
The  city  prior  to  British  occupation  in  1917 
was  the  capital  of  an  independent  sanjalc, 
subject  to  the  government  at  Constant inofile. 
It  has  an  executive  and  a  town  council  with 
representation  of  the  great  religious  divisions. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Soman  Catholic,  Greek  Catho- 
lic and  Armenian  patriarchs ;  the  smaller  east- 
ern churches  have  resident  bishops ;  and  till  1887 
a  joint  Protestant  bishopric  was  supported  by 
England  amd  Prtissta,  with  alternate  bishops, 
but  on  the  death  of  the  then  incumbent  Prussia 
withdrew  from  the  arrangement,  and  England 
continued  it  alone.  Pop.  hi  1911  about  w,000, 
made  up  of  8.000  Hohammedansj  10,000  Chris' 


The  intense  historical  interest  is  centred  on 
memorials  of  the  time  or  localities  of  David 
and  Solomon,  and  of  the  life  and  death  of 
(Tirist,  Of  the  former,  the  supreme  interest  is 
in  the  Haram-esh-Sherif,  the  site  of  the  temple, 
and  palace  of  Solomon  and  of  the  later  temnles. 
It  is  a  walled  area  about  527x330  yards,  with  an 
elevated  platform  in  the  centre  reached  by  steps ; 
in  the  centre  is  the  beautiful  Kubbet  ea-Sakhra, 
or  Dome  of  the  Rock  —  a  wooden  octagon  with 
sides  of  66  feet  7  inches,  decorated  on  the  out- 
side with  marble  and  porcelain  tiles,  each  of  the 
four  sides  whidi  face  the  cardinal  points  hav- 
ing a  square  gate  surmounted  by  a  vaulted  arch. 
Just  east  of  this  is  the  Chain  Dome,  or  David's 
Place  of  Judgment.    Other  domes  of 


are  near ;  but  the  next  most  notable  bl 

the  Haram  is  the  mosque  El  Aksa,  at  the  south 
end.  Within  it  are  also  a  beautiful  15th  cen- 
tury fountain,  a  pulpit  of  the  same  date,  a  mod- 
ern mosque  called  die  Throne  of  Solomon,  and 
the  fortress  of  Antonia.  Of  the  Chnstian 
monuments,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  Christian  quar- 
ter, originally  built  by  Constantine  the  Great 
over  the  traditional  site  of  the  Crucifixion. 
(See  Holy  Scptnx;HB£).  There  is  a  rotunda, 
with  a  dome  65  feet  in  diameter,  above  a  small 
Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre;  a  number  of  church 
buildings,  said  to  include  the  site  of  Golgotha 
or  Calvary;  and  22  chapels.  The  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, along  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  carried 
the  cross  to  Calvary,  follows  the  present  street 
Tarik  Bab  Sitti  Maryam  from  Saint  Stephen's' 
Gate.  Several  modem  diurches  and  other  in- 
stitutions are  also  worth  visiting ;  but  the 
thronging  Scriptural  associations  —  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  the  Uount  of  Olives,  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  etc.— 
overshadow  all  else. 

Topography  and  HiitOTT.—  About  a  mile 
north  of  Jerusalem,  the  main  north  and  south 
watershed  ridge  of  Palestine  turns  to  the  west; 
while  a  spur  called  Olivet,  having  three  pin- 
hades,  runs  first  southeast  one  and  one-half 
miles,  and  then  south  one  and  one- fourth  miles. 
The  space  between  the  two  is  occupied  by  a 
plateau  sloping  southeastward,  and  separated 
on  each  side  from  the  bounding  ridges  by  a 
ravine  300  to  400  feet  deep,  with  sleep  and  often 
precipitous  sides.  The  eastern  ravine,  separating 
It  from  Olivet,  is  the  "brook*  Kedron  or 
Kidron  ( Cedron ) ,  which  was  always  a  dry 
bed;  the  western  is  the  Wady  el-Rabibi  (prob- 
ably the  vale  of  Hinnom),  which  after  slurting 
it  cm  the  west,  turns  east  along  the  southern  scan) 
of  the  plateau  and  joins  the  Kedron.  llirougfa 
this  plateau  from  north  to  south  runs  a  broader 
and  mudi  less  deep  and  precipitous  valley,  the 
Tyropoeon  ("cheese-makers'  place*)  100  to  150 
feet  deep,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  uneven  sec- 
tions: the  east  ridge  is  continuous,  and  its 
nordiern  part  was  the  first  occupied;  the  west- 
em  part,  the  "new  city,*  is  divided  by  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  "Tyropceon  into  two  summits,  a 
north  and  a  south,  connected  by  a  narrow  saddle 
separating  also  Tyropceon  from  el-RabSbi.  The  ■ 
general  height  may  be  stated  as  about  2,500  feel: 
the  eastern  ridge  is  2,440  feet  at  the  north,  and 
descends  southward ;  the  western  north  summit 
is  2,490  feet,  south  summit  2,530,  The  accumu- 
lation of  the  rubbish  of  3,000  years,  however, 
has  greatly  modified  the  contours  of  the  hills 
and  ravines,  obliterating  some  minor  ones  alto- 
gether. The  average  depth  over  the  rock  levels 
IS  30  to  40  feet,  and  in  the  valleys  70,  in  one 
case  reaching  120. 

This  plateau,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
steeply  scarped  bluRs  and  crested  with  hilts,  was 
a  natural  fortress;  but  it  had  two  defects  —  it 
commanded  nothing  in  particular,  and  its  water- 
supply  (one  spring  intermitting  for  hours  or 
even  a  day  or  two,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  a 
bluff)  was  very  scanty.  Probably  at  the  first, 
as  many  times  since,  army  after  army  marched 
around  it,  and  left  it  untouched  as  of  too  little 
military  significance.  We  first  hear  of  it  on  the 
Te!  el-Amama  tablets  (about  1400  b.c>  wlien 
it  is  seemingly  a  little  hill  fort  with  a  small  gar> 
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rison,  possibW  with  a  village  also,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  tfae  'land  of  Jerusalem,"  apparently  a 
small  territory  along  the  watershed.  The  king, 
Abd-Khlba,  is  a  vassal  of  the  Idng  of  Egypt, 
and  begging  assistance  against  the  KhabJri  (He- 
brews?). Later  it  is  a  minor  ■Jebusite'  cita- 
del: Hebron,  Bethlehem.  Bethel,  Gibeah,  Jeri- 
cho are  all  more  important.  But  when  David 
undertook  to  form  a  consolidated  Hebrew  king- 
dom, Jerusalem  had  the  transcendent  merit  that 
it  lay  on  the  border  between  Judah  and  the 
northern  tribes,  not  faistoricaliy  identified  with 
diher;  it  was  also  fairly  on  the  central  line  of 
communication,  and  convenient  for  action 
against  the  Philistines  and  the  desert  tribes  at 
once.  He  made  terms  with  the  Jebusites  and 
occupied  the  hill-fort  of  Zion  on  Ophel,  near 
the  only  available  water-supply.  Possibly  a  vil- 
lage grew  up  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill; 
but  it  was  small,  for  the  whole  levy  of  Palestine 
was  but  30,000  men  (2  Sam.  vi,  1),  and  other 
places  held  the  trade.  Solomon  greatly  in- 
creased tfae  size  of  the  town,  and  built  a  stone 
temple  for  Yahweh  and  a  great  palace.  Under 
Rehaboam  the  place  was  captured  by  Shi^ak 
of  Egypt ;  under  Amaziah  by  Jchoash,  and  its 
walls  partly  leveled.  During  the  palmy  times  of 
the  northern  kingdom  it  was  held  of  small  ac- 
count except  by  the  Judahiies :  it  was  only  one 
of  many  places  of  pilgrimage  down  to  Hete- 
Idah's  time,  and  the  northern  prophets  ignore 
it  and  spealc  of  Bethel.  Gilgal  and  Beersheba. 
With  the  fall  of  its  northern  neighbor,  for  the 
moment  its  importance  and  wealth  increased; 
it  became  the  one  shrine  which  had  never  been 
defiled  with  rtie  rites  of  the  native  religions,  the 
centre  of  Jewish  religious  life,  the  one  place 
where  sacrifice  might  be  ofiered  In  the  later 
days  of  the  monarchy  the  town  spread  beyond 
the  east  ridge  into  the  Tyropceon;  a  second  town 
and  a  traung  quarter  grew  up.  For  a  long 
time  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
586  the  history  is  scant  and  dubious.  It  suf- 
fered heavily  under  the  Persian  Empire;  under 
Artaxer;tes  Ochus  the  temple  may  have  been 
destroyed.  Alexander's  sacrificing  in  the  tem- 
ple is  mythical ;  and  in  320,  Appian  says,  Ptol- 
emy Soter  destroyed  the  city.  Inen  there  was  a 
time  of  peace  and  prosperity,  culminating  in  the 
high-priesthood  of  Simon  II  (219-IW  b,c)  ; 
after  a  series  of  stru^les  between  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleucids.  in  which  the  former  took 
and  garrisoned  the  place  and  the  Jews  helped 
drive  out  the  garrison,  the  Seleucids  obtained 
Palestine  by  treaty  in  197.  When  Antiochus 
Epipbanes  undertook  to  Hellenize  Palestine  in 
1^,  he  took  the  city,  destroyed  tfae  walls,  plun- 
dered tiie  temple,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Zeus 
in  place  of  that  to  Yahweh.  Judas  Macaba^us 
rebuilt  the  temple  and  the  walls;  again  razed  by 
the  Greeks,  they  were  again  rebuilt  by  Jona- 
than. Under  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty  it  ex- 
tended to  the  western  ridge;  there  was  a  new 
palace  and  royal  quarter  of  great  splendor; 
the  dty  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish 
world,  and  die  one  great  pilgrim  shrine.  Then 
it  becarae  tributary  to  Rome,  but  at  least  still 
a  kingdom  governed  by  its  own  sovereigns; 
such  it  was  when  Jesus  was  bom ;  but  it  shortly 
after  became  a  province  governed  by  a  Roman 
procurator.  TTie  Roman  system  of  represskm 
and  Jewish  national  feeling  were  brou{>ht 
sharply  into  conflict,  aside  from  any  actual  mia- 


government;  and  a  grand  national  revolt  took 
place,  which  in  66  a.d.  gained  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem. Vespasian  was  appointed  to  repress  it; 
and  in  ?0  A.D.  his  son  Titus,  after  one  of  the 
most  frightful  sieges  in  history,  with  unimagi- 
nable horrors,  took  it,  burned  the  temple,  and 
leveled  the  city  to  the  ground.  Josephus  says 
the  city's  population  was  1,000,000,  and  Tacitus 
(probably  from  Josephus)  600,000.  Both  arc 
absurd,  those  of  Josephus  are  Oriental  in  their 
exaggeration.  From  30/)00  to  a  maximum 
45,000  may  be  estimated.  It  remained  a  ruin 
for  many  years.  In  131  Hadrian  visited  the  site 
and  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  appre- 
hending a  restoration  of  pagan  worship,  the 
Jews  broke  out  in  rebellion  under  Bar-Cochba; 
and  Hadrian,  not  caring  to  set  up  a  new  centre 
of  Jevnsh  propaganda,  made  it  a  Roman  colony 
called  £Jia  Capitolina,  and  forbade  Jews  to 
enter  it  on  pain  of  death.  Thence  till  the  time 
of  Constantine  nothing  is  known  of  it:  except 
as  a  Jewish  shrine  it  was  nothing.  When  the 
empire  became  Christian,  Constantine's  mother, 
Helena,  induced  him  to  cherish  the  seat  of 
Christ's  ministry  and  death;  and  he  built  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Pilgrims 
flocked  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts,  and  it  be- 
came the  »irine  of  Cfaristendom.  Captured  by 
Khosru  of  Persia  in  614,  it  was  retaken  by 
Heradius  in  628;  but  in  637  was  taken  by  the 
Moslems  under  the  caliph  Omar.  The  line  of 
Arabian  caliphs  of  different  dynasties  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Seljuk  Turks.  The  Christiana 
were  oppressed,  the  sacred  places  defiled;  to 
crown  ail,  the  overland  caravan  trade  was  cut 
off.  Religious  feeling  and  mercantile  interest 
together  roused  Europe  to  the  crusades,  and 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in 
lOW,  becoming  the  capital  of  a  Christian  mon- 
archy. This  maintained  a  precarious  existence 
till  1187,  when  Saladin  recaptured  the  city  and 
it  remained  in  Mohammedan  possession  a^in 
for  730  years,  up  to  Dec  1917  when  in  the  Pal- 
estinian campaign  of  the  World  War  ft  sui^ 
rendered  after  a  short  siege  to  British  troops 
under  General  Sir  E,  H.  Aflentiy. 

Bibliography, —  Among  the  many  excellent 
works  on  the  subject,  consult,  for  topography 
and  ancient  history,  the  article  Jerusalem  in  the 
•Encyclopedia  Biblica,"  by  W.  R.  and  G.  A. 
Smith  and  Colonel  Conder;  also  for  topography, 
Colonel  Conder  in  Hastings'  'Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,'  Consult  also  Warren  and  Conder's 
•Jer^isalera'  (1884,  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund),  containing  a  large  portfolio  of  plates; 
Wilson's  'Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem' 
(1868),  the  basis  of  all  modem  work;  De 
Vogue's  'Temple  de  Jerusalem'  (1864) ;  Le 
Strange's  'Palestine  imder  the  Moslems'  (1890, 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund),  the  only  book 
based  on  Arabic  writers ;  Besani  and  Palmer's 
'Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin' 
(4th  ed.,  1899)  :  Atkins.  G.  G^  'Jerusalem;  Past 
and  Present'  (1918) :  G.  A.  Smith's  'Jerusalem 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  70'  (2  vols., 
1908)  ;  also  his  'Historical  Geography'  of  Pal- 
estine; Watson,  'Jerus^em'  in  the  Medijeval 
Towns  Series;  the  'Quarterly  Statements'  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  German  Palestinian  Society. 

JBRUSALEH,  Conscilg  or  Synods  of,  a 

number  of  councils  held  at  Jerusalem  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  xv),  of  wbicb 
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rix  are  of  prime  importanM.  (1)  The  first 
ecclesiastical  council,  believed  to  have  been  held 
about  47  and  mentioned  in  Acts  xv,  disctnsed 
the  extent  to  which  Judaic  law  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  die  Christian  Giurcb.  The  council 
gave  three  decisions :  (a)  abstention  from 
meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols;  (b)  from 
blood  and  strangled  things ;  (c)  from  fornica- 
tion. (2)  In  335  an  attempt  was  made  to  heat 
the  differences  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  bishops  to  consecrate  the  church 
of  the  Hoiif  Sepulchre,  and  Arius  was  restored 
to  fellowship  and  permitted  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria. (3)  In  349  MaximuB,  bishop  of 
ferusaiem,  and  60  other  bishops  met  upon  the 
return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria,  rescinded 
the  decree  published  against  him  and  dispatched 
a  synodal  letter  to  the  church  in  Alexandria. 
(4)  In  399,  held  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  to  sustain  the  decree 
against  the  Origenists ;  the  decree  was  confirmed 
and  the  resolution  to  hold  no  commtinion  with 
those  who  denied  the  equality  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  was  passed.  (5)  In  553  the  acts 
of  the  fifth  Ecumenical  Coimcil  of  Constanti- 
nople were  received  by  all  the  bishops  of  Pales- 
tine except  Alexander  of  Abilene,  who,  being 
absent,  was  deposed.  (6)  In  1672  the  most  not- 
able council  was  held,  convened  by  Dositheus, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  object  of 
eradicating  Calvinism.  It  was  attended  W  53 
prelates,  six  metropolitans  and  other  officers 
and  members  of  the  church.  It  rejected  uncon- 
ditional predestination  and  justification  by  faith 
alone,  and  advocated  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines of  transubstantiation  and  of  purgatory. 
Its  decisions  were  the  cause  of  considerable 
trouble  in  the  Eastern  church,  charges  of  lean- 
ings toward  Romanism  being  made,  although 
die  council  had  specifically  pronounced  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  affirmation  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  both  Father  and  Son. 
The  pronoimcements  of  this  council  are  re- 
gardec^  on  the  whole  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant expressions  of  f  ith  of  the  Eastern  church. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER,  alarfrehall  in 
ftie  deanery  of  Westminster,  noted  for  its  his- 
torical associations.  It  was  built  for  Abbot 
Littlington,  1376-86.  Henry  IV  died  in  it.  20 
March  1413.  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  1643,  also  of  the  com- 
pany of  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  of 
1881.  The  Old  Testament  Company  also  met 
there  part  of  the  time.  Before  they  were 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Addison  (1719) 
and  Congreve  (1728)  lay  in  state  in  the  hall. 
The  name  of  the  hall  was  probably  given  be- 
cause of  the  tapestries  on  the  walls  depicting 
scenes  from  Jerusalem. 

JERUSALEM  CHERRY,  an  ornamental 
house  plant  of  the  nightshade  family,  solatium 
capslcast'tif  and  solonum  pseudo-capsicum,  of 
which  the  latter  species  is  a  native  of  Madeira. 
The  plant  attains  a  height  of  from  one  to  three 
feet  with  oblanceohte  leaves  borne  on  short 
stems  and  small  white  flowers  followi;d  by 
bright  red  or  yellow  berries  the  siie  and  ap- 
pearance of  cherries.  It  is  readily  propa^ted 
by  either  seed  or  cattinp;.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "winter  cherry,*  and  its  fruit  is  inedible. 

JERUSALEM  CREED,  the  confession  of 
faith  generaliv  believed  to  have  'been  taught  by 
Saint  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  bis  catechetical  lec- 


tures about  347  a.d.,  based  upon  the  Nictne 
creed  of  325  A.a  and  amplified  by  Cyril  upon 
his  return  from  exile  in  362  a.d.  It  reads:  ■! 
believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almi^ty,  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  by  the 
Father  before  all  worlds,  very  God,  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  wno  was  incarnate  and 
made  man,  crucified  and  buried,  and  the  third 
day  ascended  into  the  heavens,  and  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  and  is  com- 
ing to  judge  quick  and  dead.  And  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  paraclete,  who  spake  by  the  presets; 
and  in  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of^sins; 
and  in  one  holy  catholic  church;  and  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh;  and  in  life  everlasting.*  It 
forms  the  basis  of  tlie  creed  adopted  by  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  381  a.dl  Consult 
Schaff,  Dr.  P.,  <The  Creeds  o£  Chrisiendom» 
(3  vols.,  1877) ;  'The  Library  of  the  Fathers' 
(Vol.  II,  Oxford  translation,  1832);  Riddle. 
'Christian  Antiquities' ;  Curtis,  'Creeds  ana 
Confessions*  (1911). 

_  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.  In  dealing 
with  the  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  (1581),  critics 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  from  Tasso's 
dialogues  and  from  his  later  version  of  the 
poem  ('Jerusalem  Regained,'  IS93),  the  con- 
siderations which  determined  for  the  author  its 
content  and  its  iorm.  In  his  critical  theory 
■plot"  and  'oriuiment*  are  basic  and  distinct 
categories ;  while  prominent  before  his  mind 
were  the  successful  examples  of  Ariosto.  Boiardo 
and  Puld,  These  chivalric  romances  were 
loose  agglomerations  of  episodes  related  but 
tenuously  to  a  central  theme.  Tasso  consciously 
strove  to  build  a  poem  of  the  same  kind  that 
would  conform  however,  as  regards  the  eate-  , 

gory    of    plot,    to    the    canons    of    Aristotle's  | 

'Poetics'  as  modified  by  himself.  It  would 
have  a  unified  theme  to  constitute  a  major  in- 
terest. To  this  the  episodic  would  be  subject  in 
die  categon*  of  ornament.  As  an  Italian  of 
his  time,  Tasso  conceived  of  religion,  rather 
than  patriotism  as  the  subject  of  most  lasting 
interest  (the  traditional  motive  of  the  ancient 
epic) .  Gut  the  imaginative  tale,  whether 
patriotic  or  religious,  must  to  convey  its  mes- 
sage to  the  reader,  earrj^  the  conviction  of  his- 
torical narrative  (doctrine  of  verinmilitude) . 
Actual  history  does  not  leave  room  for  the  dis- 
tinctive act  of  the  poet;  invention.  He  must 
select  accordingly  a  subject  which,  recogniied 
as  history,   will   be   but   so   vaguely  known   in  . 

detail  that  the  fictitious  will  be  accepted  as  true.  | 

The  Turkish  menace  was  the  terror  of  Tasso's 
time;  and  one  of  the  poetic  commonplaces  was 
to  incite  Christian  Europe  to  a  new  Crusade. 
The  subject  of  the  holy  wars  thus  imposed 
itself  upon  him  for  irasons  of  piety,  present 
interest,  and  theoretical  suitabilitv.  He  chose 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Geoffrey  of 
Bouillon  (First  Crusade,  a.d.  1096-99)  ;  its  epic 
motive  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  just  man 
through  God  over  the  wiles  of  sin  and  the 
obstacles   set   hy   evil    fortune. 

The  operation  of  Tasso's  pious  purpose  and 
of  his  critical  theory  can  be  traced  through  lit 
'Jerusalem  Delivered'  in  the  parts  that  are 
worthless.  The  theme  that  gives  his  much 
sou^t  logical  unity  is  mechanical  and  unimagi- 
native.   His   just  man,  (Jeoffrey,  is  si  lifdess 
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ihtiaction,  bis  DtMnh]'  a  auH  magibiail  votit* 
ing  in  roundabout  vxfa  to  prodoce.  Miracles  nM 
•onh  tbe  trouble.  The  preoccupation  of  rtw 
aanS  {tarpote  contrtbntes  some  megoTy  tUt  is 
sbUow  if  geomdtricalljr logical.::  Theri([>isol(fa^ 
^n  nothing  from  tlietr  deiiendiBnce  <tn  (He  ptol-;' 
wfaile  die  theory 'of  omatnont  as  stpplied' to 
»fie  CArries  metaphor<4naI<thg'  to'e9(tretnCS''that 
hm  interest  only  faisKiiieaDy 'as  settifiR  % 
fashion  henceforth  current  in  the  most  decaaeni' 
period  of  Italian  letters^  So  far'  ai'thd 
'Jerusalem  DeliveVnl'  h  4  fegtflar  ^ic:  It  '\i 
dead.  It  lives  only  a«  a  fantastic  rohiiatic^ 
Uut  gave  free  Dl^y  to  Tk^^'b  siSrwte^^tDius 
in  the  moods  associated  vfith  th^.'alccyT  sXt 
the  idylL  .     ,     .1      ,  .     . 

As  the  religious  seirit  gvertidca  Taafp'a 
Ewwraphy  so  it  overndef  the^^trooff 't>asBon> 
of  his  soul.  He  fell  inlenselv  .the  bwUy  of, 
life;  he  was  deeply  attach«(l  to  the  4xteriog( 
world;  he  knew  the  inspiratKins  of .  love;  .chft 
allurements  of  sensuous  .pleasure.'  H«  rnever 
surmounted  entirely  ihe  thougbx,  of  death; 
rather  he  knows  to  the  full  what  delusion 
means,  the  anguish  of  sqiaration  from  lave4 
objects  and  people,,  solitude,  .helplessness, 
despair.  So  he  knows  also  the  value;  of  thA 
Giristian  pronuse;  itnd.  paving  .  submissiy/a. 
tribute  to  the  anthropomprp^iC'  'aspects,  b£ 
dogma,  he  rises  through  faitti  to, a  wfid  tealiaa*. 
lion  of  true  Christian  e^(|pecisnce.  l,bese  afg 
the  elements  of  the  lyric  cxaltaiioo  that  ba^ 
made  some  of  his  episodes,  iminortal-  In, 
Sophronia  he  incarnates  a  inoo4  of  .  rcJimias 
rapture  indifferent  to  death  and  to  worldly Toiff, 
so  completely  does  the  martyr  feel  herself  sue 
with  God ;  whereas  her  Jovt«,  OJrodb.  snjWnes. 
at  the  last  consolations  of  . life,  rebel^Bg i .in 
despair  at  the  ihoi^fat  of  what'  death  p^Icj:^ 
forever  impossible..  Death  and  Ipve  arc  ou^ 
more  set  in  contrast  in  the  deat^  apd.coBversLott 
of  Clorinda.  Here  is  9  viole;it  sob  ot'  i^ie- 
well  accetuuated  by  ihe  bitterness  of  avoidable 
error  — the  great  motive  that  rowantidsm  has 
always  played  on  to  roiise  extr^e  «5ect$  of 
pathos.  But  love  struggles  oyer,'.|h;  prave,  t» 
console  with  die  softening  and  sweetfuiing  ho^ 
in  the  Resurrection.  Goriiida's  ,fnut^  t^neaicV. 
tion  on  TanctBtf  is  one  of^  the  .most  .moving 
touches  in  all  poetO".  Ermtnia's  Ijighl  to  tha 
Christian  camp  over  a ,  mbanEjt  solttuoe  is  ,a, 
complex  experience  of  numility,  sufrcnifcr,  do-i 
votion,  expressing. in  words  filled  with  beautiful, 
Vcr^lian  echoes,  a  suffocated  lament;  fqr  un- 
realizable yearnings.  .In  the  slory  of  ''Atmtda* 
the  idyllic  sweetness,  the  sensuous  suppres-, 
sions  of  the  "Aminta."  return,  to  ^ugicest  behind. 


Tasso's  orthodoxy  in  religion  aild  in  erittcat' 
theory,  his  devdopnrtnt  of  '  ihgentlity  in, 
metaphor,  his  Impeccable  Petrarchi^m,'  hi^ 
urbane  preciosity,  his  skill  in  classic  alHision,- 
hia  elegant  fancy,  conquered  rtie  aristocratic' 
circles  of  the  next  two  centuries  in  Eurottt?;! 
when  everyone  rankid  IHim  a»  'nfpeiionl.to 
Petrarch  and  Dante —  this,  in  Bpite  of  a  iatuouf' 
pedantic  quarrel  over  the  theory  of  the'epic: 
which  embittered  the  poet's  later  years  ^itd- 
lasted  for  several  decades  after  his  death.'  Thd 
Romantic  movemonr  of  the  19th  eenturjt,  re- 
jecting most  of  the  critical  tradition  from  whidi 
Tasso  drew,  justly  relegated  faimtoa  tnor»: 
modest  position  in  the  htcisry  bierdrchy  of 
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I«>ly.  In  virtue  tit  his  BtMyi-telfinK  gift;  fte 
common 'people  of  '•II  regions  of  that  country; 
lave  accorded  to  th«  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  a 
popclarity,  as'acdde-book  of  rustic  chivalry. 
Second  only  to  the  legends  of  Roland  and 
Gharlemagne  Still  so  current  in  the  South. 
The  poem  endures  tn  lit«rature  m  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  i<teal9  aild  mental  traits  of  the 
Italian  Counter- Reform  and  as  the  greatest 
Df^dut^t  of  the  precetttua!  sssthetics  of  the 
Renahsant^e.'  Tasso's  only  equals  aniong 
Italians  in  religious  liferaturtf  arc  Dante  and 
PogiztzTo. 

■!•■  ■  .'■■:■■'.,  ABTHtJ*' LrciNCffTOS- 

'■    JKRUBAlJttM  oak;.    See  GoosEFOot. 


.south  Of  JaUM  ItivCT,  madt  imstMxeMM 

atMolt5ibp<&)' tb  Petetsbur^  irttmchmcnts,  IS- 
IS jane,  and' thcs  dttcmiBed  to  Invest  Ihe  ci^ 
tattially  by  a  line  nf.  works  tonmrd  ibe  Sotittt 
SideRajtroMl  and  by*  the  cvcnke  of  the  a\M 
the  Pi f A  coifpa  nstedits  kit  on  the  Jeruialem 
Bfeuk.Rtad,  The  Second  oorps,  followed  by 
Ihe.Sixth^  waaijDOved  acrou  the  road  with  the 
intcntioa  Of  seixin^  the  Weldon  Railroad  at  » 
poSnl  H«a(  Globe  Tavern  next  day.  and  with  the 
oxpectatiou  of  stizinif.also  the  South  Side  Rail- 
road, and  cuttide  Lee's  communication  with 
Ifyschharg.  1  At  night  the  Sixth  corps  was  in 
nar  tif.the  left,  of  the  Second.  The  orders  for 
tbe  2ad,.^ere  that  the  Fifth  Corps  should  hold 
£»at  its  position  in  f  coat  o£  the  Confederale  in- 
trentboMnta, .  wbile  the  Second  and  Sixth 
WHBR  to  tbe^ri^t,  and  forward- on  its  left; 
each  ^vision  iatreHcbing  as  it  came  into  line. 
In  thc'iitDUemetit  ths,  corps  commanders  at-first 
were  directed  to  keep  Up  connection,  then  flier 
were  ordef td  to  tnove  without  regard  to  eadh 
odieT^  each  itaking  care  of  his.  own  flatiks. 
The  Second  and  &xtb  corps  moved  chiefly 
tiiibugb'  densely  wooded  thidcets;  the  Second 
oa  the  right;  and  near  the  Confederate  works; 
tbe  Sixth  .Bl  rt^ht  angles  to  the  Second  toward 
the  Wddon-  Ratlrced.  CiUun's  division  of  the' 
Secood  corps  had  swung  in  on  the  left  of  tbe 
Fifth  and'  intrenched,  Mott's  division  was  in*' 
trnchiug,  aad  Baclow's^  division,  on  Oti  left 
was.  not  yet  in  position,  when  the  last  named 
wu  attacked'  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  had  been  'sent 
c|own:the  .Wddon.  Railroad  to  oppose  Meade's 
attempt  upon  it  Mc  had  the  three  divisionB  of 
Wilcox.  Ualione  and  Bu^rod  Johnson.  Leav 
iag  Wilcox 'to  oppose,  the  Sixa  corps,  which 
had  not  aomc  up. on  die  left  of  the  Second, 
Hilliiabout  3  P'if.,  pissed  KCafaone  and  Johnson 
thrcmgfa  the  oiKoing-  between  the  two  corps  and' 
sttUck  Barlow  in  Sink  and  rear,  driving  him 
ba£k  'in '  confusion  lo  the  positioR  from  which 
htt[  had  .advanced  in  the  morning,  and  taking 
many  prisoners.  Uott's  dlviMon,  on  Barlow's 
right,  fell  back  -pr.ecipitBtely,  and  then  Hill 
struck  Gibborf'^  left  brigade  m  front,  Hank  and 
rear,  causing  it  to  give  way  and  abandon  a  bat- 
tery of  four  guBS.  So  sudden  and  unexpected 
was  this  attack  Mpon  Gibbon  that  the  grfater 
peit'ot  several  regiments  were  captured  with 
t&eir '  odors.  Gibbon  nrade  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  recover  the  lost  portion  of  his  line. 
Hill  returned  to  his  intrenchments,  leaving  some 
force  en  th^  railroad,  'aiid  toward  evening  the 
Second  cdrpc  was  Arcrwn  forward;  but  it  wM 
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ivflt  wliJ  nut  monung'thal  it  ooci^ed  tha 
KToimd  Erogn  whkb  it  bad  be«xi  dnven,  the 
Sixih  c0rp3,  fofitiing  on  Ui  left,  throwit  back 
facing  liie  Woldon  Railroad,  and  «boni  >  auk 
(rom  il..  The  Union  loss  on  the  22d,  ccB&ned 
almost  entirely  to  the  Secood  corps,  was  oearly 
2,000,  oi  wWin  about  1,700  were  pmoaei-s.  Tbe 
Cofiiederaie  loss  is  unknown.  Consult  'War 
qf  Rebellion  —  Official  Records'  (Vol..  XL, 
Washington  1889-1901);  Humphreys,  A.  A, 
'The.  Viivinia  CampaiRa  of  1864-6S'  (Ncv 
York  imt  i  Walker,  F.  A,  'HiBtojy  oi  tbq 
Second  Army  Corps>   (New  York  1886). 

JfiRVIS.  jer'vls  Or  jar'vTs,  John,  Eam.  OF 
St.  Vincent,  Briiish  -admiraJt,  b.  HewUerd, 
Staffordshire,  ?  Jan.  1735;"  A  14  March  Tffi3.  He 
«otend  iiht!  AiTji  *- -bla.  1749,  was  promoted 
heuicnant  19  Feb.  1755,  took  part  in  th«  captitnr 
of  QHcbec,  and  in  1759  was  appointed  to  the 
oomniBad  of  the  sloop  Scorpion.  He  became 
postTcapUdii  in  1?160,  and  in  1769-72  be  com- 
manded the  Alarm,  etatioiied  in  Mediterranean 
iitaters.  He  '  was  then  pnt  on  half-pay  and 
cravelBd  eiitensivdy  in  Europe  and  European 
waters,  niakii^  many  valuabfc  notes  on  navaT 
affairs.  Durmg  the  American  Rerolution  he 
(^tnmanddd  the  SO-enn  Foudroyant,  parilciriated 
is  the  battle  of  U^ant  on  27  July  1778,  in  the 
njlief  of  Gibraltar,  and  on  19  April  1782  he 
captured  the  French  man-of-war  Ptgas*,  for 
which  acflievcment  he  was  made-K.B.  He  was 
sent  to  Parliament  f or 'LaQncestoh  in. 1763  and 
for  Yarmouth  an  178*.  He  became  vice-admiral 
ita  1793  a>>d  until  1795  commanded  the  naval 
apetatiotis  against  the  French  in  the  West  In- 
dies. '  He  .waS'  appointed  to  tAe  command  of 
the  Ifediterratiean  fleet  in  1795,  receiving  rbnk 
as.'admtcal,  i  and  sucassfully  maintained  the 
blockade  of  Tonlon.  Upon  the  alliance  of 
Spsnn  and  Pranoe  and  the'  occopation  o4  Italy 
by  the  Fteoch  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
fle«t  to  the  Atlantic  and  on  14  FeK  1797  be 
engaged  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Saint  Vincent  at 
hcary  odds  and  cbmplelely  routed  it.  For  this 
victory  he  was  granted  his  earldom  and  a  peiv 
SBon  of  .£3,00a  fn  1797.  durii^  the  ^neral 
mntiDiei'  at  Spitliead  and  Norc,  his  prampt 
measures  and  the  high  state  of  diScipiiiM  IM 
wUch.  he  maintained  his  command  were  suc- 
cessful in  kespiitir  his  ships  free  from  The 
tluublc.    He  was  often  bitteriv  criticized 


but  Lord  Nelson,  wKole  methods  were  wholly 
different,  acknowledged  the  efficiency  of  Lord 
St.  Vincent's  meaaureH  and  the  neeessity.  for 
ihem  at  the  time.  Nelson's  victory  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile  was  lar«c^  due  to  the  high 
(Kscipline  which  St„  Vincent  had  inaugurated: 
He  fesiffned  bib  command  because  of  in  health 
in  1799  and  vpon  rttnrti  to  duty  in  1800  be 
locJc  command  of  the  Cbannel  fleet,  where  be 
iastitoted  his  usual  disciplinary  methods  io  tfae 
great  indiKnatioii  of  his  officers  and  crews,  but 
witb  Salutary  results  so  far  as  the  efficiency 
of  the  fleet  was  conceraed,  as  he  was  able  to 
maintain  tbe  blockade  of  Brest  for  121  days. 
He  WB£  First  LOrA  of  the  Admralty  in  1801-03 
and  was  fearlessly  dictatorial  in  the  institatMn 
of  reforms  at  the  dockyards,  but  was  opposed 
by  Pitt  on  the  grounds  that  he.  failed,  to' see 
the  necessity  of  preparing'  the  fleet  for  war. 
He  refused  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet 
under  Pitt's  miaistiy  in  ISOK,  assumed  it  after 


Pitt's  de«a  in:  1806,  bntaaked  to  be  ralteved 
in  1817.  Tie  rtoik  pf  adtaifal  of  the  ficet-  was 
coaferred  upon  bim  by  George  IV  al  .Ac  time 
of  bis  coronadoB.  Lord  Sl  Vincent'  ranks 
htgfa  among  the  commanders  of  his  time, 
tbrov^  whom  the  BUpreaHtcv  of  British  naval 

¥iwer  was  established.  The  biographies  by 
ucker  (2  vols.,  1844)  and  fiKnIon  (1838)  an 
not  considered  authoritative  in  the  best  sense. 
Consult  Lau^ton.  'Frmn  Howard  to  Nelson' 
(1899)  i  Mahan.  A.  T.,  <Tynes  o£  Naval  Heroes' 
(1901) ;  Anson,  'Life  of  Jobs  Jcrvit,  Admiral 
Lord  St.  Vincent'  (1913). 

JKtVOIS,  jEr^vEs,  Sn  WilUun  FnmcU 
Drtimmond,  Bntish  general  and  engineer;  b. 
Cowes.  Isle  of  Wight,  10  Sept.  1821 ;  d.  Bitterne, 
Hampshire,  M  Aug.  1997.  He  v^as  educated 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich 
and  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  19  March  1899.  He  w&s  or- 
dered to  the  Caf>e  of  Good  Hope  in  1841,  where 
he  remained  on  ettgineering  duty  and  in  active 
service  against  the  Boers  and  Kaffirs  until  IB4S. 
Returning  to  England  he  continued  in  the  en- 
^neering  service.     He  was  appointed  assistant 


addition  secretary  to  the  defense  committee. 
He  prepared  the  plans  for  the  defense  of  Lon- 
don in  .case  of  Invasion  during  the  period 
when  war  witli  France  was  threatened  in  1857, 
and  in  18S9  drafted  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions for  defenses  calling  for  an  appropriation 
of  ^,000,000,  which  was  granted  by  Parliament. 
He  was  appointed  director  of  works  for  fortifi- 
cations in  1862,  and  in  1863  made  an  official  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  fortifications  of  Canada 
and  Bermuda,  also  visiting  th^se  of  eastern 
United  'States.  He  afterward  inspected  the 
progress  of  fortifications  In  all  parts  of  the 
British  Emnire.  and  upon  the  compleliDn  of  the 
work  in  18/4  it  was  found  that  he  had  carried 
ont  the  plans  submitted  to  Parliament  and  kept 
within  rfie  £7,460,000  appropriation  by  a  margin 
of  £40,000.  He  was  Vovemor  of  the  Straus 
Settlements  In  1875-7;^  of  South  Australia  in 
1877-82,  retiring  ffom  military  service  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-genera)  7  April  1882. 
He  served  as  governor  of  New  Zealand  in  1882- 
89,  when  he  returned  to '  England  with  an 
enviable  record  for  both  ability  and  popularity. 
He  served  ori  the  consultative  committee  on 
coast  defense  duties  under  Edward  Stanhope 
in  1B90.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
a  knight  commander  of  the  Orders  of  Saint 
George  and  Saint  Michael,  and  author  of  nu- 
merous valuable  reports  on  problems  of  defense. 

JESHURUN  is  a  tender  and  affeciionalc 
poetical  term  applied  to  the  neople  of  Israel 
occurring  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  variously  interpreted.  Kvmcfai  says'''Israel 
is  so  called  as  bdng  just  amoa^  the  nations.* 
Gesenius  translates  it  as  'a  n^teous  little 
people.* 

JSSI,  y^'ze,  or  IBSI  (anc  £sis),  Italy, 
city  and  episcopal  see  of  ^e  Uarcfaas  in  the 
province  oi  Ancona,  on  die  River  Esino,  17 
tnles  by  rail  sonthwter  of  Ancona.  Its  walls 
date  from  mmfceval  times  and  are  wdl-pre- 
served.  The  cathedral  of  Saint  Septimins  was 
baiit  in  308,  and  the  Palauo  del  Commune  in 
1487-15Q3.  There  is  a  library  cmitaining  paint- 
ings by  Locaizo  Lotto,  and  a  caade  bwlt  by 
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JHPBRSEH  —  JB88KL 


Bacdo  PonteDi  in  1488.  The  town  takes  iu 
name  from  the  river,  whidi  from  250  B.C.  to 
about  82  B.C.  forined  the  boundary  of  Italy. 
The  ancient  town  Msis  was  a  colony  used  by 
the  Romans  as  a  recniiting  ^ound.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Emperor  Frederick  II,  as  well  as 
of  the  composer  Giovanni  Battista  FersolesL 
Pop.  commune,  34,777. 

JBSPBRSEN,  yis'pir-sen,  Jena  Otto 
Harry,  Danish  philologist:  b.  Randers,  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen where  he  bccaine  professor  of  En^sh 
in  1893.  He  was  associate  editor  of  Danta  in 
1800-1903.  and  in  1906  he  received  the  Volney 
prize  of  the  French  Institute.  He  lectured  at 
Saint  Louis  in  1904  and  at  Columbia  Universihr 
and  the  University  of  California  in  1909-10. 
His  literary  works  deal  chiefly  with  phonetics. 
Author  of  'The  Articulation  of  Speech  Sounds' 
(1889);  *Chausers  Liv  og  Digtning'  (1893); 
'Fonetik  Laren  pm  Sproglyd'  (1897-99) ; 
'Sprogundervisning*  (1901:  Eng.  trans.,  1904); 
'Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage' (1905) ;  'Modem  English  Grajnmar* 
(19(B);  'Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik>  (1913); 
'Storre  ei^elsk  grammatik  pa  historisk  gnmd- 
lag  (1909-14-);  'Engelske  Laessestykker' 
(1914),  etc. 

J^SAHY  BRIDE,  Tbe,  name  given  in 
compliment  by  (joldsmith  to  Mary  Homeck,  a 
relative  of  Reynolds  and  a  member  of  a  fanuly 
with  whom  the  author  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Miss  Homeck  was  thought  to  be  the  object  of 
affection  on  the  part  of  Goldsmith.  She  became 
Ufs.  Gwynn  and  afterward  gave  to  Prior  her 
iccoHeclions  of  the  author.  'JcKsamy*  is .  a 
portic  name  for  jasmine. 

JESSE,  jts'se,  in  the  Bible  stands  at  tbe 
head  of  the  house  of  David,  who  was  his  son. 
While  Saul  was  persecuting  David  he  took 
refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Moabites,  where  Ruth 
the  Hoabitess,  his  grandmother,  had  lived.  In 
the  genealogv  of  Jesus  Christ  as  f(iven  in  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  be  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  ancestors,  as  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  is  hailed  'Son  of  David.*  This  fact 
has  suggested  some  of  the  most  interesting  crea- 
tions of  mediitval  art,  and  what  is  called  a 
Messe  window*  is  a  stained  glass  church  win- 
dow in  which  Jesse  is  depicted  as  the  root  of 
a  tree  whidi  brars  as  its  fruit  David  and  other 
heroes' and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  infant  Jesus  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  on 
tbe  highest  branch. 

SSSB,  Edward.  Ejiglish  author  and  nat- 
:  h.  Mutton  Cranswick,  Yorkshire,  14 
Jan.  iraO;  d.  Brighton,  28  March  1868.  He  was 
secretary  to  Lord  Dartmouth  and  was  ap- 
pointed successively  to  a  clerkship  in  the  woods 
and  forestry  office  and  deputy  survevor  of  the 
royal  parks  and  palaces.  His  love  tor  natural 
history  was  fostered  by  bis  residence  in  Rich- 
mond Fade,  and  later  in  Bushey  Park,  and  at 
Hampton,  where  be  was  connected  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
While  not  possessed  of  scientific  training  Jesse's 
powers  of  observation  and  facility  in  expressing 
himself  gave  a  considerable  ^pularity  to  his 
writings.  Author  of  'Gleanings  in  Natural 
History'  (1832-35);  'An  Angler's  Rambles' 
(1836);  <Anecdotes  of  Dogs'  (1846);  'Lec- 
tures on  Natural  History'  (1863).  He  edited 
Izaak    Walton's    ^C^mpleal    Angler' ;    Gilbert 


White'i  *Selbome' ;  and  L.  Ritchie's  'Windsor 
Castle.'  He  also  wrote  handbooks  to  Windsor, 
Hampton  Court  and  other  places  of  note. 


7  July  1874.  He  was'  educated  at  Eton  and 
afterward  became  a  clerk  in  the  admiralty, 
where  he  served  for  many  years.  He  early  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  literature  and  while  his  ■ 
initial  attempts  at  verse  and  drama  were  of  lit- 
tle moment  nis  later  work  possesses  consider- 
able value  as  presenting  the  times  of  which  be 
wrote  from  the  social  and  anecdotal  side  of 
history.  Author  of  'Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
England  During  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts' 
(1840) ;  'George  Sclwyn  and  His  Contempora- 
ries' (1843;  new  ed.,  1882);  'Memoirs  of  the 
Pretenders  and  their  Adherents'  (1845);  'Lit- 
erary and  Historical  Memoirs  of  London' 
(1847);  'Undon  and  Its  Celebrities'  (1850); 
'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  (George 
the  Third'  (1867);  'Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Etonians'  (1875),  etc.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  (30  vob.,  London 
1901). 

JESSE,  Richard  Henry,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Epping  Forest,  Lancaster  County,  Va., 
1  March  1853.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  l&S.  He  studied  at  Leip- 
zig in  1885.  Inspected  German  schools  in  1890, 
Studied  at  Munich,  spring  and  summer  semes- 
ter, 1905;  at  Berlin,  fall  and  winter  semester, 
1905-06;  was  dean  of  the  academic  department 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana  from  1878  till 
its  union  with  'Tulane  University  in  1884,  in 
which  institution  bewas  professor  of  Latin  till 
1891.  From  July  1891  to  July  1908  he  was 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  From 
ill-health  he  resigned  as  tiniversity  president 
and  entered  by  invitation  upon  The  Carnegie 
Foundation.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
Southern  Association  of  Cotlef^s  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  the  Baptist  Congress.  In  1904  he 
was  awarded  a  commemorative  diploma  and 
medal  at  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  for  his 
services  to  education.  He  is  author  of  'Mis- 
souri Uterature'  (1901),  with  E.  A.  Allen,  and 
of  papers  in  the  transactions  of  various  socie- 


1883.  He  was  of  Jewish  parentage  and  was 
educated  at  University  College.  London,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  in  184&  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1847,  was  called 
wtdiin  the  bar  and  became  a  bencher  in  1865, 
and  in  1868  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Dover.  He  attracted  Gladstone's  favorable  no- 
tice in  1869  by  two  sound  speeches  on  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  and  in  1871  he  was  appointed  Solici- 
tor-General. He  succeeded  Lord  Romilly  as 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1873,  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor  and  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
The  Judicature  Act  of  1881  made  him  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Court  of  Appeal  where  he 
served  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  nota- 
ble as  a  judge  for  his  wide  learning,  his  quick, 
accurate  judgments  and  the  rapidity  and  thor- 
oughness with  which  he  cleared  his  calendar. 
He  was  the  first  Jew  to  take  a  stuire 
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JESSOPP  — JESUITS 


;  government  o£  EnRland,  to  become 
a  regular  member  of  the  Privy  Council  and  to 
lake  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  UnivcrsiW 
of  London  from  1880,  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

JESSOPP,  AugnstuB,  Anglican  clergyman 
and  author:  b.  20  Dec.  1824;  d.  12  Feb.  1914. 
■  He  was  educated  at  CambridRC  and  after  taking 
orders  in  the  Anglican  Church  was  curate  of 
Papworth  Sainl  Agnes,  Cambridgeshire,  1848- 
54;  head  master  of  Helston  Grammar  School, 
Cornwall,  1854-59 ;  was  headmaster  of  King 
Edward  VI's  School,  Norwich.  1859-79  and 
from  1879  rector  of  Seaming,  Norfolk.  He  was 
an  authority  on  archxiogical  subjects,  wrote 
largely  on  past  and  present  vill:^  life  m  Eng- 
land; and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.'  His  works  in- 
clude <Arcady  for  Better  for  Worse'  (1881), 
Studies  of  agricultural  life  in  Norfolk;  ^Studies 
by  a  Recluse' ;  'Trials  of  a  Country  Parson' ; 
'The  Coming  of  the  Friars,'  etc. 

JKSSUP,  Henry  Harris,  American  Presty- 
tenan  missionary  and  author:  b.  Montrose,  Pa., 
19  April  1832:  d-  23  April  1910.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Vale  in  1851,  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1855,  and  was  ordained  in  that  year. 
He  served  as  a  missionary  in  Tripoli  and  Syria 
in  1856-60,  and  from  I860  until  his  death  was 
at  Beirut.  He  was  missionary  editor  of  the 
Arabic  journal  El-Neshrak,  and  was  professor 
of  theology  and  homilities  in  the  Synan  theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Beirut.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga  in  1879. 
Author  of  'The  Women  of  the  Arabs'  (1874) ; 
'Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem*  (1879)  ; 
'The  Greek  Church  and  Protestant  Missions' 
(18SS)  ;  'Autobiography  and  History  of  the 
Syria  Mission'  (1909);  'Fifly-lhrec  Years  in 
Syria'  (1910)  ;  etc 

JESTER,  a  professional  'fool*  or  humorist, 

an  entertainer  such  as  were  formerly  employed 
by  European  monarchs  and  wealthy  nobles. 
Originalty  the  jester  was  a  court  minstrel  whose 
duty  it  was  to  tell  and  sing  of  geites,  heroic 
deeds  (Lat.  gfsla),  but  with  the  decline  of  min- 
strelsy the  word  geste  changed  in  meaning  and 
the  gestour  developed  into  a  domestic  buffoon 
(Fr.  bouffon),  a  retailer  of  witty  stories.  They 
usually  wore  a  motley  dress  and  a  cap  sur- 
mounted with  bells  and  asses'  ears  or  a  cock's 
oomh,  hence  the  modern  word  "coxcomb.*  a 
showy  fool  or  vain  pretentious  person.  The 
emblem  of  the  jester  was  the  fool's  haitble  or 
moTotte.  Consult  Chambers.  E.  K.,  'The  Me- 
diaeval Stage'  (London  1903);  Doran,  J..  'His- 
tory of  Court  Fools'  (London  1858);  Douce, 
F..  'Qowns  and  Fools  in  Shakespeare.'  in 
lIlHsiraUons  of  Shakespeare  (London  1839). 
JHSU  DULCIS  MEMORIA  ('Jesul  the 
very  thought  of  thee'),  the  first  line  of  a  poem 
datmg  from  the  12th  century.    In  the  earliest 


Twelve  stanzas  of  this  poem  have  been 
taken  to  fonn  three  hymns  of  the  Office  of  the 
Holy  Name  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  namely. 
<Jesu  dulcis  memoria'  (Vespers),  'Jesu  rex 
admirabilis'    (Matins)  and  'Jesu  decus  angel- 


(and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  cor- 
rectly) ascribed  to  Saint  Bernard  and  there  are 
many  parallels  to  it  in  his  prose  works,  espe- 
cially that  on  the  Canticles.  It  has  been  vari- 
ously dated  1130.  1140  or  1153,  but  as  positive 
proof  is  lacking  that  it  is  unquestionaDly  the 
work  of  Saint  Bernard,  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  fix  a  date  for  its  composition.*  Al- 
though Dom  Gueranger  contends  that  there  are 
"incontestable  manuscripts*  to  prove  that  the 
three  hymns  of  the  Holy  Name  were  written 
by  a  Benedictine  abbess  of  the  14th  century,  he 
does  not  give  the  date  and  location  of  these 
manuscripts,  and  the  existence  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury manuscript  seems  to  preclude  that  possi- 
bility. Hymnokwsts  of  toe  present  day,  in- 
cluding Sehaft,  Trench,  March  and  Duffield, 
seem  to  be  unanimous  in  ftdlowing  the  tradition 
of  Saint  Bernard's  authorship.  MiMms  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Hym- 
nology'  (London  1907)  retains  this  opinion  as 
correct.  The  'Jesu  dulcis  memoria'  has  been 
translated  into  English  many  times,  notably  by 
Bagshawe,  by  Donahoe  and  by  Caswatl,  the 
tatter's  being  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
Enjrfish  translations.  A  fine  translation,  pre- 
serving the  metre  and  rhymic  scheme  of  the 
original,  was  pi*lished  by  Hu^h  T.  Henry  in 
the  American  EcclesiatUcol  Revim  (January 
1900). 

Herbest  F.  Wright. 


JESUIT   RELATIONS   AND   ALLIED 

DOCUMENTS,  The,  a  series  of  72  Tolumes 
on  the  travels  and  explorations  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  New  France  (1610-1791).  The 
original  French,  Latin  and  Italian  texts,  with 
English   translations   and  notes ;   illustrated  by 

Srtrails,  maps  and  facsimiles,  have  been  e<Uted 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  The  very  great 
value  of  the  work  is  that  of  original  materials 
of  the  most  interesting  character  for  the  history 
of  North  America  from  1611,  the  date  of  the 
first  landing  of  Jesuit  missionaries  on  the  shores 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  reproduction  of  docu- 
ments takes  them  in  chronological  order.  The 
execution  of  the  work  by  translators,  editors 
and  printers  (at  Cleveland.  Ohio)  is  in  every 
way  admirable ;  and  its  completion  makes  a 
monumental  addition  to  American  historical 
libraries. 

JESUITS,  a  religious  order  of  the  Catholic 
(Thurch  whose  members,  like  those  of  similar 
societies,  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  aspire  to 
perfection  by  leading  a  life  of  chastity,  by  re- 
nouncing the  possession  of  all  personal^  prop- 
erty, and  by  obedience  to  lawful  superiors  in 
all  that  does  not  contravene  the  law  of  God. 
A  certain  number  of  them  add  a  special  vow  of 
obedience  to  the  Pope.  They  are  called  the 
Society  or  Company  of  Jesus,  the  latter  desig- 
nation cTpressinz  more  correctly  the  military 
idea  of  the  founder  which  was  lo  establish,  as 
it  were,  a  new  battalion  in  the  spiritual  army  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  There  are  no  female 
Jesuits,  nor  are  there  crypto  or  secret  Jesuits. 
Romances  are  mostly  responsible  for  such 
myths.  Nor  does  the  society  form,  as  is  some- 
times fancied,  a  sort  of  sect  within  the  Church. 
R.  W.  Thompson,  ex-Secretary  of  the  United 
States  navy,  in  his  'Footprints  of  the  Jesuits,' 


asserts  that  tbey  are  such,  and  iod^endsit  of 
the  Pope,  and  in  one  instance  he  accuses  them 
of  being  idolaters.  As  a  matter  of  (act  the 
Socjely  of  Jesus  has  always  inculcated  ardent 
devotion  lo  the  Po^e,  the  most  uncotn^  romising 
orthodoxy  and  an  iniense  Catholic  spirit.  The 
descriptions  of  Jesuits  as  crafty,  unscrupuloi 


all  who  stand  . 
their  enemies  and  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Finally  they  are  not  monks,  as  they  arc  some- 
times described.  Technically  they  are  classed 
among  churchmen  as  clerics,  livine  according 
to  a  rule  and  are  piopeily  regular  clerics. 

The  special  object  of  the  society  beside  the 
personal  sanctifi cation  of  its  members  is  to 
propagate  the  Christian  faith  chieS;/  by  teadiing 
and  preaching-  Their  teaching  is  restricted 
mainly  to  the  higher  studies,  and  iccludes  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  science,  ^losophy,  theology 
and  the  cognate  branches.  Their  preaching  ad- 
dresses itself  to  all  classes,  but,  by  predilection, 
and  at  stated  periods  in  a  Jesuit  s  lifc_,  by  ex- 
press injunction,  it  concerns  itself  with  cate- 
chizing the  ignorant  and  tnstructmg  the  inmates 
of  hospitals  and  penal  institutions,  while  it  ad- 
dresses itself  also  to  more  cultured  and  spiritual 
audiences.  One  special  and  characteristic 
feature  of  its  ministry  is  known  as  the  'Spirit- 
ual Exercises"  or  "Retreats'  which  it  may  he 
regarded  as  having  introduced,  or  revived  In 
the  modern  church,  and  are  now  a  universal 
ascetic  practice  with  the  clergy  and  religious 
communities  as  well  as  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  lailv.  A  *Retreat'  is  a  with- 
drawal from  worldly  occupations  for  a  more 
or  less  protracted  period  in  order  to  scrutinize 
the  stale  of  the  soul  and  to  take  means  to  amend 
one's  life,  or  to  strive  for  higher  Oiristian  per- 
fection. The  method  of  these  "Exercises'  is 
laid  down  in  a  small  manual  written  by  the 
founder  of  the  society.  The  book  itself,  which 
is  at  first  sight  fragmentary,  and  only  sugges- 
tive in  its  cnaracter,  is  not  easily  understood 
or  explained  except  by  those  who  are  trained 

The  society  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  after  being  disabled 
in  lighting  for  his  country,  betook  himself  to 
the  solitude  of  a  cave  near  the  little  town  of 
Manresa,  Spain,  where  he  passed  some  months 
in  prayer  and  severe  bodily  austerities.  Later, 
desirous  of  worfcittg  more  effectively  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow  men,  he  determined  to 
become  a  priest,  and  for  that  purpose  studied 
in  the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca, 
and  finally  in-  Paris,  where  he  gathered  about 
him  six  companions,  among  whom  were  Francis 


Church  was  to  honor  subsequently  as  a  saint, 
and  also  Salmeron  and  Laynci,  who  were  con- 
spicuous luminaries  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
which  was  then  about  to  be  convened  gainst 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calvin  and  others  who 
had  just  then  arisen. 

On  15  Aug,  1534  dtese  seven  men  organized 
ihemsleves  into  a^  society  and  pronounced  their 
vows  in  the  crypt  of  a  little  chapel  in  what  is 
now  Rue  Antoinette,  a  short  distance  below  the 
crest  of  the  hill  of  Uontmartre  in  Piris.  It 
was  only  six  years  afterward  that  Pope  Paul 
III  gave  diem  and  the  others  who  had  joined 
them  meantime  his  solemn  approval. 


The  peculiarities  of  their  organiiation  were 
the  occasion  of  much  antagonism  at  the  very 
outset  on  the  j>art  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  Catholic  Church.  "ITie  iDquisilion 
strongly  suwccted  its  purposes  and  doctrines. 
The  name  of  the  "Society  of  Jesus'  was  obiec- 
tiooable  to  Pope  Sixtus  V-  Unlike  other  orders 
they  were  to  be  dispensed  from  reciting  the  • 
''' office  ir — ''    - 


bim.  The  members  were  first  the  professed 
who  were  relatively  few.  In  them  the  govern- 
ing power  resided,  and  they  were  distinguished 
by  a  special  vow  of  obedience,  to  the  Pope. 
Then  came  the  s^ritual  coadjutors,  or  priests, 
who  did  not  take  the  special  vow  of  obedience 
to  the  Pope.  Preparing  for  either  category 
were  the  students  or  scholastics,  and  last^ 
there  were  lay  brothers  who  were  to  devote 
themselves  to  domestic  duties.  Those  who  ap-  ■ 
plied  for  admission  were  to  pass  two  years  of 
novicesbip,  and  not  one  as  in  other  religious 
orders,  and  were  then  admitted  to  what  are 
called  simple  vows  which  could  be  easily  dis- 
pensed with  by  proper  authority  if  the  subject 
were  subsequently  found  unfit.  Following  the 
novicesbip,  two  years  were  given  to  a  review 
of  the  classical  studies;  then  came  three  years 
of  philosophy,  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences;  five  years  of  college  teaching  and  four 
years  of  theology,  to  end  only  with  another  year 
of  seclusion  and  prayer,  after  which  the  can- 
didate was  permitted  to  take  the  solemn  vows 
which  bound  him  irrevocably  to  the  order  as  a 
spiritual  coadjutor  or  professed.  The  proba- 
tion of  the  lay  brothers  was  protracted  to  10 
years.  The  Jesuit  renounces  by  vow  all  ecclesi- 
astical dignities,  and  accepts  them  only  in  un- 
usual circumstances  and  by  express  command 
of  the  Pope,  under  pain  of  sin  in  case  of  re- 
fusal. As  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  coincided  with  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion the  efforts  of  the  first  Jesuits  were  nat- 
urally directed  to  combat  that  movement. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Canisius  so  much  suc- 
cess attended  their  work  in  Germany  and  other 
northern  nations,  that,  according  to  Macaulay, 
Protestantism  was  effectually  checked.  In  Eng- 
land where  Elizabeth  had  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment against  her  Catholic  subjects,  and  previous 
to  that  under  Henry  VIII  the  Jesuits  stopped 
at  no  danger  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  their 
brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  what  they  did  there 
was  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  "In 
spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  of  hunger  and 
pestilence,  of  spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons 
and  racks,  of  gibbets  and  quartering  blocks, 
the  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  every  dis- 
guise, in  every  country;  scholars,  physicians, 
merchants,  servin'gmen,  in  the  hostile  court  of 
Sweden,  in  the  old  manor  houses  of  Cheshire, 
amon^  the  hovels  of  Connaught  arguing,  in- 
structing, consoling,  animating  die  courage  of 
the  timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix  before  the 
eyes  of  the  dying." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Macaulay,  a  Prot- 
estant historian.  Though  many  died  as  martyrs 
on  the  scaffolds  and  in  the  prisons  of  Enrfand 
and  elsewhere,  yet  their  skill  in  evading  detec- 
tion as  well  as  their  courage  in  livinK  in  the 
midst  of  their  enemies  and  their  (treat  suc- 
cess in  VLiinning  converts  well  explain  the  hatred 
with  whidi  they  were  regarded  in  Protestant 
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3  from  Che  b«sinniog,  white  it  gives  us 
the  historical  oriKin  of  the  tradition  of  cunnins 
and  deceit  which  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jesuit. 

Under  James  I  they  were  accused  of  com- 

Elicity  in  an  alleged  attempt  to  blow  up  both 
ouses  of  Parliament,  and  though  clearly 
proven  to  be  innocent  of  the  charge.  Father 
Gamet,  who  was  said  to  have  been  cogiiirant 
of  the  plot,  was  exEcutcd,  and  the  accusation  is 
still  believed.  Guy  Fawkes'  Day  commemorates 
the  event  and  perpetuates  the  calumny.  It  is 
probably  in  connection  with  this  occurrence 
that  the  supposed  Jesuit  doctrine  of  "the  end 
justifyine  the  means*  was  tirsl  accredited  to 
them  and  the  accusation  made  that  "it  was  their 
office,*  as  Macaulay  assures  his  readers,  "to 
plot  against  the  thrones  and  lives  of  apostate 
kings,  to  spread  evil  nmiors,  to  raise  tumults, 
to  mflame  civil  wars  and  to  arm  the  hands  of 
the  assassin."    The  first  one  who  is  accused  of 


1762.  Even  the  murders  of  Hennr  III  and 
Henry  IV  of  France  were  ascribed  to  them, 
and  under  Charles  II  of  England  six  Jesuits 
were  accused  by  Titus  Oates  of  conspiracy  and 
put  to  death.  These  and  other  charges  have 
been  repeatedly  disproved,  yet  writers  of  ro- 
mance, and  even  writers  of  history,  never  fail 
to  find  readers  credulous  enough  10  accept  them 

While  the  Jesuits  were  propagating  the  faith 
in  Europe  they  were  sending  missionaries  to 
every  part  of  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  heal  hen  nations.  Greatest  of  all  these 
apostles  was  Saint  Francis  Xavier  whom  all 
Protestant  writers  unite  in  glorifying  and  whom 
the  pa^ns  almost  worshipped  as  a  deity.  His 
name  is  still  mentioned  with  enthusiasm  among 
the  pagans  in  Japan  and  the  Occident,  The 
conversions  which  he  effected  and  the  miracles 
he  wrought  almost  defy  belief.  It  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  solidity  of  his  teaching  that  al- 
though Catholicity  was  apparently  obliterated 
in  Japan  b^  a  scries  of  bloody  persecutions,  the 
French  missionaries  who  entered  the  country 
in  1860  found  30,000  Japanese  Christians  there. 
In  spite  of  the  absence  of  priests,  the  doctrines 
and  practices  received  from  Francis  Xavier 
which  meant  death  to  profess  openly  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  a  period  of 
nearly  300  years.  One  blot  on  the  reputation 
of  the  society  in  this  field  was  the  shameful 
apostasy  of  one  of  their  superiors ;  but  he 
atoned  for  his  sin  by  a  subsequent  martyrdom. 

In  America  the  French  Jesuits  undertook 
the  task  of  evangelizing  the  Indians,  and  at 
one  time  had  3,000  civilized  and  christianized 
Hurons  under  their  control.  In  what  is  now 
New  York,  Father  Jogues  was  cruelly  tortured 
and  slain  on  the  banks  of  the  Uohawk  in  1646. 
In  1649  Gamier.  Daniel  and  others  were  shot 
to  death;  and  at  the  same  time  De  Brebeuf  and 
Lallemant  were  burned  at  the  stake  while  their 
flesh  was  slashed  with  knives  and  their  hearts 
cut  out  and  eaten  by  the  Indians  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Others  died  from  want  and  exposure. 
It  was  Jogites  who  discovered  Lake  George  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lac  du  Saint  Sacre- 
ment.  Later  on  Le  Moyne  came  upon  the  salt 
springs  near  Syracuse.  Marquette  discovered 
the  Mississippi  which  he  named  the  River  of 


the  Immaculate  ConM»tion.  He  explored  it  as 
far  as  the  month  of  the  Arkansas,  and  return- 
ing home  was  the  first  white  man  with  his 
companions  to  travel  over  the  territory  of  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Chicago.  Wisconsin  has 
erected  a  statute  to  his  honor.  Other  Jesuits 
reached  die  Pacific  coast  and  established  the 
missions  of  California  which  they  handed  over 
to  the  famous  Franciscan  Junipero  Scrra  when 
the  society  was  suppressed.  English  Jesuits  had 
come  over  with  Lord  Baltimore;  and  before 
that  five, Spanish  members  of  the  order  had  been 
slain  by  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock. The  "Relations"  of  the  French  Mis- 
sions have  been  recently  published  by  an  Amer- 
ican publishing  house  and  form  72  volumes  of 
missionary  and  scientific  information  which  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  considers  the  most  precious 
material  that  could  be  desired  for  the  history 
of  this  country.  Similar  records  have  been 
kept  by  the  Jesuits  of  other  nationalities.  Mar- 
quette s  diary  and  maps  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  decided  the  controversy  between 
France  and  England  about  the  possessions  of 
the  western  territory. 

The  missions  of  South  America  conducted 
by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jesuits  were  re- 
markable in  their  character  and  extent  Father 
Anchieta,  a  native  of  Brazil,  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  missionary  success  as  well 
as  his  gift  of  miraculous  powers.  Peter  Claver 
devoted  himself  to  the  thousands  of  negro 
slaves  who  were  brought  to  the  port  of  Carta- 
gena. Other  Jesuits  traveled  through  Chile 
and  Peru.  Seventy  of  them  on  their  way  thither 
were  said  to  be  lalled  by  Calvinists  who  inter- 
cepted them  at  sea.  But  their  most  famous 
work  was  what  are  known  as  the  'Reductions' 
or  Christian  Commonweal  tils  of  Paraguay.  The 
description  of  these  missions  forms  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  chapters  of  Chateaubriand's 
'G6nie  du  Christianisme' ;  but  a  recent  work 
entitled  'A  Vanished  Arcadia'  by  Cunningham- 
Graham  gives  a  more  reliable  and  scholarly  ac- 
count of  what  was  accomplished  there.  Vol- 
taire says;  °^When  in  1768  the  mi&sions  of 
Paraguay  left  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  they 
had  arrived  at  perhaps  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  to  which  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a 
young  people.'' 

''For  nearly  200  years  they  controlled  a  dis- 
trict as  large  as  France,"  writes  Cunnin^iam- 
Graham,  "where  they  had  established  32  town'! 
in  which  there  were  160.000  Indians  whom  the^ 
had  converted  and  civilized,  teaching  them  agn- 
culture.  the  mechanical  arts,  commerce  and  eren 
forming  among  them  a  small  army  of  defense. 
The  annual  income  of  the  country  was  sbont 
1.000,000  reales.  The  missionaries  were  finallv 
expelled  by  Charles  III,  and  the  countir  fell 
back  into  its  primitive  condition  of  a  tangled 
wilderness." 

The  reasons  of  their  expulsions  were  first 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards  at  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  territory,  secondly  the  anger 
of  the  colonists  at  being  prevented  from  en- 
slaving the  Indians,  and  thirdly  the  ungrounded 
suspicion  that  there  were  gold  mines  in  the 
missions.  An  impression  in  the  royal  mind  that 
the  Jesuits  had  reflected  on  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  made  him  an  easy  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  society. 
''Curious  as  it  may  appear,^  writes  Cunningham- 
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Graham,  «tfie  bitterest  opptments  of  the  Jembt 
were  C&tbolics,  and  Protsstsnts'  have  oftui 
bmi  their  apologists.  BtlfFoft,  Raynal  and  Uoo- 
Rsquieu  with  Voltaire,  Robertwm  and  SoiKhey 
have  written  favorably  of  die  internal  govem- 
mtnt  of  the  mission  and  the  effect  jr  produced. 
When  the  Spanish  general  was  sent  to  dif 
possess  them,  he  tet  about  it  with  more  prepats- 
tion  than  Cortes  or  Pirarro  made  for  the  con- 
quest of  Uextco  or  Peni,  But  there  was  no 
resistance,  and  all  the  wealth  the  fathers  had 
*ras  the  poor  clothes  on  their  backs,*  The 
destruction  of  these  missions  was 'profcabl;^  a 
IKirt.  of  the  prearranifed  plan  for  the  amillnU- 
lion  of  the  whol«  sooety. 

The  missions  of  Japan  which  Francis  X a vier 
had  inau^rated  continued  after  his  death  : 


China  and  died  oh  a  lonel;  island  «fi  the  coast. 
Ricd,  Verhiest,  Sehall  aiid  Others  carried  out 
his  project  and  became  the  »dvlsers  of  the 
emperor  as  well  as  Ma  astronomers,'  mathe- 
maticians and  mechanicians.  The  great  bronze 
astronomical  instruments  carried  off  by  Get- 
many  on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of 
ttiat  country  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe 
were  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. As  soon  as  the  mission  Was  started,  great 
numbers  of  lesuits  came  from  Europe,  half  of 
them  generally  ify'ing  on  the  passage.  In  Iti6l 
they  possessed  ISI  churches  and  38  residences 
there,  and  had  written  as  many  .as  131  works 
on  religion,  103  on  mathematics  and  55  on 
physical  and  moral  sciences. 

Numberless  «dter  fnisaknu  *ere  est^ilished 
elsewhere;  de  Nobili  for  instance  lived  lilte  a. 
Brahman  in  India  to  reach  tbxt  particular  caste, 
and  was  almost  suspected  of  apostasy  for  doing 
so.  He  is  said  to  have  made  10(\OuO  converts. 
Jesuits  averran  the  whole  Indian  peninst^  and 
crossed  the  Himalayas  into  Tibet  Africa  had 
long  before  l>e«n  penetrated,  and  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  society  was  Patfiardi  of  £1^- 
opia.  The  present  explorers  of  the  Daik  Con- 
tinent find  remaanls  of  former  missions  far  in 
the  interior.  They  had  gone  from  Uexico  to 
the  Philippines  in  the  earCest  days;  they  had 
entered  Tanary  and  Lebanon,  and  when  Uielr 
own  efforts  were  thwarted  they  induced  others 
to  take  their  places.  Thus  De  RfaoSes,  a  Jesuit 
expelled  from  Japan,  founded  the  Sorifte  das 
Missions  Etrangcres,  a  bo(^  of  secular  priests 
who  have  given  a  great  ntunber  of  saints  and 
martyrs  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

While  the  Jesuits  were  engaged  in  niission- 
ary  work  among  the  uncivilized  peofdes  of  ih^ 
world  they  erected  splendid  churches  all  over 
Europe,  and  fnrnished  such  orators  to  the  pul' 
pit  as  Bourdaloue  in  France,  Vieyra  in  Portn- 
gal  and  Segneri  in  Italy.  The  'Book  of  SpiriB- 
oal  Exercises,*  according  to  Saint  Franas  de 
Sales,  "has  converted  as  matty  sotds  as  it  has 
letters.*  But  their  apostalic  work  was  not  i«- 
stfiaed  to  p«actiinKf;an|l  Tv«  Jitar  of  )  im^le 
French  Jesuit  who  curing  his  40  years  at  imii'- 
isity  had  established  as  many  as  146  hosnitak 
for  the  poor.  They  founded  orphan  and  Mag- 
dalen asylums.  They  were  the  confessors  of 
kii^s  and  princes  and  delegates  of  the  Holy 
Sec,  but  th^  extricated  themselves  from  these 
bonoraUe  chargtt  as  soon  as  it  was  possible 
to  do  MX    At  the  time  of  th«.  BU(kpr«ssion  Hxty 
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oontroMed  and  directed  the  majority  of' the 
floclBsiastical  seminait^  of  .Europn:, 

The  SBcceiB'  orf  the  society. id  the  wodi  of 
edncatioa  foams  a  great. chajHer  in  its  history. 
Thdr  method  is  fomld  in  witat  i»  Imown,  as  the 
'Ratio  Stndiorutti'  or  Plan  of  Studies,  it  is 
a  complete  system  d£  pedagogy  and  covers  the 
wftole  field  from  the  lowest  class  of  gramtatr 
up  to  philosophy  and  ihtaio^y.  The  plan  was 
first  conceived  by.  ignotius  tuoiscli,  and  snbse- 
elaborated,  bv  one-  of  hiS'  successors, 
Aqilaviva.  Qompani,  otie  ai  tbe.chierf 
I  of  theprneai  time,  denounces  It 
sjTBtem  of  nsemoriiing.  Baton  sf^ 
of. it;  *Nev«r  has  aoydiing  more  perfect  been 
invented*  Their  «oIleg«s:at  one  time. covered 
all.  Euroo^  and  in  the  jingle  athool  of  Louis 
le  Grand  they  had  as  many  as  .3,000  studenti. 
Kings  assisted  at  its  puUic  academti:  exercises. 
Among  their  sdsolsrs  they  caa  Qiaim  aoftie  of 
the  greatest  men  of  modera  times,  as  for  itf- 
atanco  Popes:  Gregory.  XIII,  Benedict  XiV, 
Pius  VII,  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  Bossuot, 
Fleury,  Flechler,  Montesquieu,  Malesherbes, 
TassOk  Galiteok  Comcille,  Descartes.  Moltere, 
McHofantii  Uuratcwi,  BuflSoa.  Ciesset.  Canova, 
Til^.  Wallenatdn,  Cond6,.the  Emperor;  Maxi- 
milian, Ferdinand  and  others.  Even  Vohatre 
was  bnc  of  iheis.  pupils.  The  disturbed  condir 
dons 'Of  modem  times  prevent  a  siaular  brilliant 
showings  bat  many  of  the. most' distinguidied 
Catholic  diutchmen  of  to-day  Wve  studied' in 
their  tchools,  and  notably  Leo  .XIII  who  was 
:trained  1^  4hem  from  his  college  classes  to  the 
<[<d  of  his  (heoloetcal  course 

WliMn  their  own  ranks  they  have  f  iimiihed 
groat'  kdtolars  in  all  bnaiches  of- philosophy, 
Iheofcgy,  history,  philology,  litirative  and 
sdcDce.  It  is  st^Kdenf  to  'name  such  men  as 
Snares,  De  Lugt^  BdUanoine,  Toletus,  Lessius, 
i  Lapid^  and  to  note  that  the.  trcuises  of 
Jesttit  writers  fpcm  the  textbooks  in- all  the 
theologicat  seminariea  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to-day.  They  have  written  in  almostevery  lao- 
■oage  tuid  on  4very  conceivable  subjeut  and 
the  mere  catalogue  of  their  writers,  thou^^  not 

£,  complete,  already  fiBs  more  than  seven 
je  quarto  volumes.  Their  missionary  enter- 
prises were  never  disjoined  from  sciesuKc  iv- 
vcstiflation. 
'  Their  history  is  marked  by  ceaseless  actkvfly 
inJautichin^  new  schemes  for  the  spt^ead  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  by  absolute  fearlessness  in 
oppaikig  error  r^ea<dless  of  any  Con^uencQs 
to  tfaemBehres.  These  two  charai:terifitios  stay 
exid^  'why  even  by^  some  Catholics  they  a;re 
regarded  as  a  di^turbifig  element  iti  the  Ghun^. 
.One  of  their  most  noted  dispiUles  with,  chftrch- 
Jkcn  was  with  the  Dominicans,  on, grace,  during 
which  the  Jesttit  doctrine  of  gnace  was  {onaiir 
lated.  The  contest  lasted  for  nine  yeais,  and 
although  great:  theological  learning  Was  adducoj 
on  botb  sides  a  truce  was  imposed  bf  the  Pott 
without  any  decision  being  armed  at.    Of  far 

freatCT  conaequetKe  was  thtdir  ^ar  with.tlH! 
ansCnistB.  It  was  chiefiy  on  this  oatiston.that 
the  society  was  accused^of  Ittxtty  in  their  mbPd 
code  and  that  thdr  great  antsgonial  Pasdal  wdn 
fanK  by  his  'Lettrts  Provindales  '  which  Kbfe 
the  famous  'Monita  Secreta'  of  foraaer  times 
purported  to  be  the  private  instntction  oi  st)p»' 
riors  to  members  of  the  order.  After  this  eon- 
test  their  expdlaioii  frooi  Fnace  w«s  an  tttagr 
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task,  as  the  jansmistt  wielded  great  political 
influence  and  were  backed  by  thu  irreligioufi 
element  whicb  was  gTOwing  rapidiy  there  : 

They  have  been  expelled  ovei  and  overagain 
from  almost  every  Cathcrfic  cDuntrjr  in  EBrot)e, 
always,  however,  coming'  back  again  to  reoew 
llieir  work  when  th«  stonn  had  subsided;  and 
tliis  fact  has  been  adduced  as  a  'proof  l&at 
diere  is  something  intquitbus  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  organization,  Woree  etiU  in  1773  the 
entire  order  was  suppressed  by  a  brief  of  Pope 
Clsment  XIV  and  all  their  goods  conflsoated. 
They  then  numbered  24,000  members  and  liad 
establishments  in  all  parts  CFf  the  world  aztd 
flourishing  missions,  all  of  which  were  immedi- 
ately destroyed,  but  not  one  Jesuit  utlcaed.a 
word  of  complaint  or  protest  What  is  remaHc- 
sble  is  thai  while  Catholic  Popes  axpellcd  chem 
they  were  protected  by  the  schismatic  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  th«  Protestant  Frederick  :of 
Prussia,  the  ftiend  of  Voltaire.  This  very  pro- 
tection was  urged  as  a  reproach  against  ihem 
and  as  a  proof  of  their  guilt. 

With  the  eirception  of  the  disastrous  finan- 
cial speculation  oi  Lavatetie,  wUdi  was  the  sin 
of  an  individual  and  not  itnputable  to  the  entl/c 
society,  as  commercial'  transactions  wete  abso- 
lutely prohibited  by  the  statittes,  the  society. is 
proved  to  be  guiltless  both  in  its  partial  sup- 
pressions and  in  its  total  abolition.  This  is 
clear  from  the  very  brief  of  Clement  XTV 
which  dealt  the  blow.  In  that  document  all' the 
charges  are  enumerated,  but  not  one  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  true.  The  society-  was  suppressed 
as  a  political  necessity  and  for  nothiiig  else. 
The  encyclopedists  of  France  regardeif  it  as 
their  most  redoubtable  Opponent  and  had  vowed 
its  destruction.  'Destroy  the  Jesuiis,*'  said  Vol- 
taire, "and  we  shall  make  an  end  of  the  beastry 
Church.'  In  this  work  the  Bonrbon  kings  had 
to  be  enlisted.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the 
king's  mistress,  whom  the'je3uits  had  refused 
to  abralve,  influenced  Louis  XV;  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  ministers  wrought  on"  the  (ears 
of  their  sovereigns  by  forged  documents  con- 
taining threats  and  plans  of  assassination,  and 
when  all  was  ready  tne  monarchs  gave  the  Pope 
a  choice  of  suppression  of  the  socieft-  or. schism. 
The  Pope  yielded,  and  is  said  by  Pius  VI  and 
Pius  VII  to  have  lost  his  mind  in  consequence. 
The  vindication  of  the  society  came  immedi- 
ately. The  very.  Pope  who  suppressed  them 
approved  of  their  corporate  existence  in  Russia. 
Pius  VI  who  succeeded  him  in  the  following 
year  readmitted  them  into  Italy,  and  Pius  VII 
on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  re-established  the  so- 
ciety in  all  its  integrity  on  7  Aug.  1814. 

Since  its  rehabilitation  the  society  has  con- 
dnncd  to  increase  in  spile  of  conslaftti)'  ii^ 
creasing  difficulties.  In  the  beginning  of  1916 
it  counted  17,U08  memberSj  of  w*om  8,448  were 
priests,  and  4,413  scholastics  in  preparation  for 
the  priesthood.  The  general  of  the  society  is 
Uledimir  Ledochowski,  who  was  elected  11 
Fib.  1915.  In  the  United  States  the  beginni:^ 
of  1917  there  were  2,626  Jesuits,  with  colleges 
and  churches  in  the  principal  cities  and  with 
flourishing  missions  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska.  In  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  their  schools  have  achieved  remark- 
able success,  and  the  great  mete rologica!  observ- 
atories of  Havana  and  Manila  were  established 
Md  »re  at  present  controlled  by  thepj, '  The 


cyAfhodsei  for.stvdies  for  ilK'Amwicaa  mem- 
faers  of  the)  order  are  at  Woodstodic  Ud,  Saint 
Lotds,  Ma,  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

:In  some  countriesof  Europe  the  same  hos- 
tility s^U  pursues. them..  Is  the  revolutions  of 
1830  and  1S4S  dieir  houses  were  closed  and  the 
mtmbers  driven  oiub  of  the  country.  In  the 
KuDurkampfr  Inaugurated  by  fiisnarck  they 
were  the  first  viaims,  aod  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Centre  party;haKe  hitberlio  failed  to  secure  their 
ire-eDirance  iatc  Germany.  Similarly  they  were 
tJtt  first. lo  be.  struck  in  the  present  religious 
.persecutiiOfi  in  Fcaoge.  On  (he  other  hand  they 
oave  been, the  reciBients. of  .countless  marks  of 
esteem  and  aflection  on  the  part  of  (.eo  XIII, 
and  he  placed  the.  stamp  of  .  his  amiroval 
lOn  the  society  by  adding  many  new  names  to 
its  already  long,  list  of  canoniaed  saints  and 
martyrs. 
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T,  J.  CfcUPBEIi,  S,J. 

JISUP,  Monia  Ketcbuau  Amencan 
banker;  ix  Westport.  Conn.,  21  June  1830;  d. 
New  York  city,  22  Jan.  1908.  He  was  engaged 
in  banking  in  New  'Vortc  .1852-^,  but  retired 
from  busitiess  in  the  latter  year.  In  1881  he 
became  president  of  the  New  York  City  Mis- 
sion and  Tract.  Society,  for  which  he  subse- 
ttjuentLY  erected  the  DeWitt  Memorial  Church 
in  Rivingtoa  Street,  in  memory  «f  Rev.  T.  De- 
Witt,  his  father-in -taw.  He  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  in 
1672;  wai  a  founder  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  of  which  he  waB  president  in 
1872.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Miiseum  of  Natuval  History  in  1831, 
and'  of^  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Cotnmerce 
18P9-1907,  To  tie  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  he  gave  a  collection  of  native  woods 
valued  at  (100;000;  to  the  Woman's  Hospital 
in  New  York  dty,  $100,000;  and  .to  Yale  Uni- 
vetsity  and  WUliams  College,  also  large  sums. 
He  endowed  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedi- 
tion (q.v,),  and. gave  liberal  sums  as  well  as 
miKh'bme  and  though  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  (or  the  colored  population  of  the  South. 
In  1905  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood 
from  the  Czar  «f  Russia  for  his  philanthropic 
work.  Consult  Brown,  W.  A.,  'Morris  Ketchum 
Jesup'   (New  York  1910). 

TESUP  NORTH  PACIFIC  SXPSPI- 
TION,  The,  an  American  organiiation  foi 
archaMlogical  research,  supported'^by  Morris  K. 
Jesup  (q.v.),  and  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices and  direction  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  The  work  began  in  1897 
in  British  Columbia,  In  that  year  Prof.  Harlan 
I.  Smith  began  to  dig  in  the  Thompson  River 
district.    In  successive  years  he  worked  a  Httte 
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farther  east,  and  tito-  around  Puget  ^ouiuJ, 
and  down  the  west  coast  of  Washington.  Re- 
sults of  these  explorations  have  been  compared 
and  conclusions  drawn  as  to  thq  class  of  people 
who  inhabited  these  re^ns  in  prehistoric  times. 
Very  interesting  difiereoces  were  found  among 
them.  Some  were  more  highly  developed  than 
others.  In  particular,  one  small  section  east  of 
the   city  of  Vancouver  was   found   to    reveal 


in  many  ways  to  the  archawlogisL  Some  of 
the  regions  explored  revealed  the  remains  of 
coast  tribes ;  others  of,  interior  tribes.  At  some 
points  these  characteristics  mergeiL  producing 
a  different  tjrpe.  New  discoveries,  of  one  season 
explained  things  not  understood  in  previous  ex- 


there  fore,  went  into  the  Yakima  Valley  __ 
northern  Washington  in  1903.  On  the  map  this 
section  does  not  look  far  from  the  Thompson 
River  district  in  British  Columbia.  And  when 
one  reflects  how  very  similar  are  the  white 
people  now  inhabiting  the  two  sections  and  how 
near  the  two  districts  are,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  prehistoric  peoples  inhabiting  tnem 
differed  at  least  as  much  as  the  Spanish  and 
the  Germans,  according  to  Professor  Smith's 
conclusions.  Not  only  their  culture  but  their 
skulls  were  difTerent,  as  shown  by  the  skeletons 
brought  back  by  the  expedition.  These  ancient 
tribes  seemed  to  have  lived,  each  in  its  little 
nook  of  coast, or  river  valley,  for  unnumbered 
a^es,  never  going  lo  see  what  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain ;  developing  each  its  own 
litde  morsel  of  civiliiaUon  in  its  own  little  way, 
its  li{«  and  culture  and  development  modified 
by  the  little  corner  of  the  earth's  surface  in 
which  it  sal  down,  seemingly  to  stay  forever. 
Sometimes*  shell  heaps  are  found  miles  in 
length,  and  with  tree  slumps  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter standing  on  nine  feet  of  these  layers, 
of  which  each  is  only  an  inch  or  two  in  thick- 
ness. It  took  a  good  many  generations  of  In- 
dians to  (Hie  up  those  sitccessivc  layers  with 
the  shells  from  their  shell -fish  dinnep.  A. 
stump  of  Douglas  fir,  over  six  feet  in  diameter, 
stood  on  a  shell  heap  eight  feet  below  the  sur- 
face which  contained  human  remains.  The  tree 
indicated  an  age  for  the  top  layers  of  more 
than  500  years.  The  material  brought  bade  in- 
cluded carved  and  sculptured  pipes,  stone  mor^ 
tars,  pestles,  and  sinkers,  bone  implements  used 
on  spears,  deer  antlers  used  as  handles,  stone 
adaes  di£Eering  from  those  fotmd  anywhere  else, 
bone  needles,  shell  ornaments,  and  the  like. 
The  expedition  also  found  many  puatines  vni 
sculptures  on  rock  walls,  whidi  were  t^oto- 
grapbed. 

JESUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH,  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1,  7)  as  the  author 
of  that  book.  In  the  Septuagint  Ecclesiasticus 
is  called  the  •Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Sirach," 
or  the  "Wisdom  of  Sirach-»  He  was  a  native 
of  Jerusalem,  the  son  of  Eleazer,  and  the  book 
reveals  its  Palestinian  origin.  He  was  a  scribe 
and  G.  MarKoliouth  argues  (from  li,  23)  that 
be  was  'in  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  the  head, 
and  prcibably  founder  and  sole  teacher  vt  an 


confined  to  his  brief  public  work  and  death. 
Beyond  what  they  give  Utile  is  known  as  to 
his  history.  Some  of  the  most  imoortant  facts 
are  referred  to  in  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  in  the  letters  of  Paul; 
secular  history  contams  mere  references  to  him ; 
a  number  of  later  writings,  the  so-called 
"Apocryphal  Gospels,"  purport  to  give  additiond 
in^rmation,  but  they  are  fictirious  and  worth- 
less ;  and  beyond  a  very  few  sayings  which  ^ 
were  probably  ri^tly  attributed  to  Jesus,  called 
'Agrapha,*  tradition  has  preserved  nothing  of 
value  which  was  not  embodied  in  the  Gospels. 
These  narratives  vary,  but  are  rarely  inconsist- 
ent: usually  they  may  best  be  regarded  as  com- 
plementary, and  the  picture  of  the  life  and  woile 
of  Jesus  which  may  be  drawn  from  them  has 
been  accepted  as  trustworthy  throughout  Chris- 
tendom in  all  centuries,  and  while  on  many 
Eoints  confirmation  from  other  sources  cannot 
e  expected,  the  investigations  of  impartial 
scholars  have  rather  confirmed  its  accuracy  than 
invalidated  it. 

Birth  md  Parontago.— According  to  the 
Gospels,  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  family  of  a  car- 
penter, named  Joseph,  living  in  Nazareth  (q,v.), 
a  small  town  in  southern  Galilee.  Descent  from 
the  line  of  kin^  of  Judah  which  began  with 
David  is  positively  claimed  for  Joseph,  and, 
as  some  understand  the  genealogical  tables,  fti>r 
Mary,  his  wife,  as  well,  but  during  the  centuries 
of  national  disaster  the  descendants  of  David 
seem  to  have  sunk  into  poverty  Snd  inconspicu- 
ousness.  While  Nazareth  was  the  family  home, 
the  birthplace  of  lesos  was  Bethlehem  (q.v.l, 
the  village  of  Judea  in  which  David  himself 
was  bom,  a  fact  which  is  explained  by  mention 
of  a  census  said  to  have  been  made  under  Ro- 
man authority  while  Quirinius  was  Roman  rep- 
resentative in  Judea,  and  to  have  required  that 
all  citizens  should  be  enrolled  at  the  original  ■ 
home  of  the  family.  Though  no  other  record 
of  this  enrollment  has  yet  been  discovered,  late 
discoveries  make  the  fact  seem  more  plausible 
than  it  was  formerly  regarded  1^  some  scholars. 
The  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  born  of  a 
virgin,  conception  having  been  due  to  special 
divine  power.  The  date  of  his  birth  cannot 
be  giveii  with  certainty  as  to  day,  montli  or 
even  year.  Since  it  must  have  somewhat  ore- 
ceded  the   death  of  Herod   (April  4  b.cJ,  ^t 


village  strange  lo  her,  and  at  the  time  over- 
crowded wiih  visitors,  could  find  no  place  to  lay 
her  new  born  babe  but  in  a  manger.  But  at 
the  presentation  in  the  Temple  for  the  offer- 
ing of  the  sacrifices  which  Jewish  ritual  prer 
scribed  after  child-birth,  the  infant  was  joy- 
ously hailed  by  Simeon  and  Anna,  aged  saints 
profoundly  possessed  b_y  the  common  Messianic 
expectation  of  the  nation  at  that  time,  anc^  as 
shepherds  from  not  far  away  had  come  in  the 
night  of  his  birlh  in  obedience  to  a  vision  of 
angels  so,  later,  the  Magi  (q-v.)  from  afar 
guided  by  a  star  sought  the  child  to  offer  him 
obeisance    and    rich    gifts.    This    visit   of   [hjc 
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Magi,  however,  made  Herod  aware  of  the  birtli 
of  a  child  who  might  grow  up  to  be  a  dan- 
ferous  rival  of  the  dynastv  wtiich  he  hoped 
to  found,  and  it  is  handed  down  to  us  tiiat 
unable  to  trace  it  he  ordered  the  slaughter  of 
all  the  infants  of  the  village  up  to  the  a^e  of 
two  years.  But  his  parents,  divinely  warned, 
bad  taken  the  child  to  a  safe  refuge  in  Egypt, 
where  they  remained  till  the  death  of  Herod. 
presumably  only  a  short  time.  If  they  returned 
in  the  expectation  of  bringing  him  up  in  the 
ancient  home  of  his  line,  they  were  deterred  by 
fear  of  Archelaus  who  bad  succeeded  his  father 
as  ruler  in  Judea,  and  consequently  they  turned 
aside  to  Nazareth  where  they  were  secure  under 
the  milder  rule  of  Antipas. 

Early  Maithood^Of  the  life  of  Jesus  up 
to  manhood  nothing  is  known,  except  the  mere 
mention  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  when  12  years 
old.    It  can  be  supposed  only  that  He  was  sub- 

i'ected  to  the  natural  influences  of  a  religious 
ewish  family  of  the  time,  of  synagogue  and  of 
sdiool,  of  a  village  at  once  quiet  and  vet  close 
to  llle  thronging  trafSc  on  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  that  age,  and  finally  of  the 
work  of  a  carpenter,  for  such  he  is  said  to 
have  been,  till  30  years  of  age.  It  was  about 
this  time,  possibly  in  the  year  26  (or  27)  that 
John  the  Baptist  (q.v.)  began  his  public  career, 
and  at  once  aroused  great  religious  and  patriotic 
fervor  in  the  nation. 

The  careers  of  neither  John  nor  Jesus  are 
intelligible  without  an  understanding  of  the  ex- 
pectant attitude  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  first 
century.  The  ancient  prophets  of  the  nation 
had  centuries  earlier  foretold  a  renaissance  of 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  under  a  descendant  of 


national  disaster,  and  the  whole  influence  of 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  (q.v,),  popular  and 
powerful  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
increased  its  intensity  under  Herod  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  people  were  ready  to  be  fired  by 
the  proclamation  &o  strikingly  made  by  the 
gaunt  desert-dweller  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
national  hopes  and  dreams  was  near:  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  The  preaching 
of  John  was,  however,  no  less  moral  and  reli- 
gious than  patriotic.  His  message  was  *Re- 
peni* ;  let  the  nation  prepare  by  penitence  to 
meet  the  kin^  coming  in  his  kingdom.  This 
prophetic  voice  set  the  country  in  a  blaze. 
Throngs  gathered  to  listen  to  the  new  preaching 
and  by  a  striking  symbol,  a  plunge  in  the  rul- 
ing Jordan,  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  new 
movement.  After  a  time  Jesus  joined  the 
crowds  which  attended  the  ministry  of  John. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  connection  may 
have  existed  between  John  and  Jesus.  Not  only 
Were  their  families  related,  but  there  may  have 
been  constant  intimacy.  John,  however,  based 
his  later  testimony  as  to  Jesus,  not  at  all  on 
his  own  knowledge  of  him,  but  entirely  on  the 
divine  revelation  which  was  his  commission. 
Jesus  offered  himself  for  baptism,  insisting  that 
the  reluctant  preacher  should  perform  the  rite, 
and  thus  plei^d  himself  to  the  Coming  King- 
dom. While  It  is  not  claimed  that  (he  wonders 
which  attended  the  baptism  were  known  to 
others  than  John  and  Jesus  himself,  the  story 
of  the  Gospels  is  that  a  heavenly  voice  asserted 
the  Messtahship  of  Jesus,  and  that  with  the 


appearance  of  a  dove  the  Divine  Spirit  came  to 
him.  The  conviction  of  his  mission  to  his  na- 
tion and  the  world  was  no  new  thought  to  the 
carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  it  was  with  this 
thought  in  mind  rtiat  he  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance  of  the  Baptist's  public  appearance,  joined 
his  auditors,  and  submitted  to  the  ordinance 
which  he  administered.  Yet  it  is  not  surprising, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  felt  constrained, 
when  his  own  conviction  was  confirmed,  to  seek 
the  desert  of  Judea  that  alone  he  migbt  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  responsibilities  and  burdens 
of  the  mission  which  he  must  undertake.  Amid 
the  solitude  of  the  barren  rocks  and  gloomy 
caves  of  that  desolate  region  he  meditated  and 
stru^led.  Of  this  period  we  know  only  the 
striking  story,  necessarily  autobiographic  in 
origin,  in  which  he  depicts  the  struggles  which 
he  underwent  as  due  (o  Satan's  influence. 
Temptations  thus  forced  in  upon  him  to  selfish 
use  of  his  power,  to  sensational  fanaticism  and 
to  compromise  with  evil  in  order  to  advance 
his  ends,  were  successively  resisted,  arid  at  the 
end  of  40  days  he  came  forth  the  victor  in  all 
these  spiritual  conflicts,  readf  to  enter  actively 
on  his  ministry. 

The  Ministry.— Jesus  returned  to  the  Jor- 
dan where  John  was  still  at  work,  and  aided 
by  his  testimony  associated  with  himself  a  little 

froop  who  instinctively  recognised  in  him  a 
uture  leader  of  the  nation.  He  went  from 
there  first  to  his  home  district,  where  he  and 
his  companions  were  guests  at  a  wedding  at 
Cana^  a  little  town  which  has  been  hallowed 
in  all  the  Christian  centnrics  by  John's  report 
of  the  changmg  of  the  water  into  the  wine 
needed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  companv 
in  the  prolonged  merrymaking  incident  to  such 
an  occasion.  Then,  as  it  was  near  the  Pass- 
over time,  Jesus,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  brothers  as  well  as  his  few  followers, 
after  staying  a  short  time  at  Capernaum,  went 
on  to  Jerusalem.  How  long  he  remained  in 
or  near  the  capital  city  must  contiiflie  a  matter 
of  inference  from  a  few  doubtful  phrases,  but 
it  seems  most  probable  that  he  remained  in 
Judea  for  some  months,  perhaps  from  April 
to  December.  The  chief  events  ascribed  to  this 
period  are  the  first  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
and  the  night  interview  wiUi  the  influential 
rabbi,  Nicoaemus,  and  while  the  effect  on  city 
or  nation  was  not  great,  it  was  presumably  at 
this  time  that  Jesus  formed  the  strong  friend- 
ships in  Judea,  to  which  incidental  reference 
is  often  made  afterward.  The  closing  of  this 
portion  of  bis  ministry  seems  to  have  been  due 
on  the  one  side  to  the  hostile  jealousy  of 
the  dominant  Pharisees  which  would  hinder 
success  in  Judea.  and,  on  the  otberj  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  John  the  Baptist  which  made  it 
possible  for  Jesus  to  work  in  Galilee  withont 
what  might  have  seemed  competition,  arid,  in- 
deed, made  it  advisable  for  him  to  take  up  the 
work  which  John  had  been  otdigcd  to  drop. 

On  his  return  to  Galilee  Jesus  soon  recalled 
bis  disciples,  who,  if  they  had  accompanied  him 
throughout  his  work  in  Judea,  had  scattered 
for  a  time  to  their  homes,  and  associated  him- 
self with  them  in  a  companionship  which  was 
thereafter  unbroken  till  his  death.  He  made 
Capernaum  the  central  point  of  his  ministry, 
returning  thither  from  each  of  his  repeated 
tours  throughout  the  many  scores  of  dtics  and 
villages  which  then  existed  in  Galilee    Wher- 
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ever  he  went  the  keynote  of  his  preaching  w>s 
the  same  as  John's  had  been,  'Repent,  for  the 
Idngdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand*;  but  as  time 
passed  his  instructions,  exhortations  and  warn- 
ings swept  throDKhout  the  whole  scale  of  human 
experience  and  touched  -every  note  of  religious 
and  moral  truth.  The  keynote  of  his  teaching 
about  God  was  his  love,  infinite,  untiring,  eter- 
nal. On  the  ground  of  this  love  he  proclaimed 
pardon  to  every  penitent,  even  thoufdi  a  harlot 
or  an  outlaw.  But  this  certainty  and  freeness 
of  for^eness  was  not  allowed  to  diminish 
the  loftiness  and  imperativeness  of  the  standard 
of  duty  which  he  held  ui;.  Indeed,  the  high 
moral  tone  of  his  teaching,  accompanied  as 
it  was  by  a  constant  and  inaistent  demand 
for  absolute  sincerity,  and  his  disregard  for  all 
mere  forms,  without  the  spirit  in  particular, 
his  teachings  and  practice  in  reference  to  fast- 
ing, ceremonial  purifications  and  Sabbath  keep- 
ing, cominned  to  set  against  him  the  Pharisees 
and  through  their  influence  the  leaders  and  of- 
ficials of  Hie  nation. 

Poptilority. —  For  a  long  time  his  popularity 
was  great  and  throngs  gathered  to  see  and  hear 
him,  attracted  in  part  by  the  reports  of  his 
miracles.  Far  and  wide  the  stories  were  told 
that  diseases  yielded  to  his  command,  that  the 
fevered,  the  palsied,  the  blind  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  Ac  lepers,  the  denionizea,  were  restored 
to  soundness,  and,  later  that  on  repeated  occa- 
sions he  brought  the  dead  to  life.  But  these 
freat  works  were  distinctly  secondary.  He  was 
rst  and  foremost  the  Prophet  of  Naiareth,  the 
Preacher.  As  such  .he  spoke  with  peculiar 
attractiveness  and  power.  His  style  was  simple 
and  direct,  and  his  discourse  was  frequently 
adorned  with  unequaled  parables,  illustrations 
drawn  from  nature  or  common  life,  which, 
though  sometimes  veiling  the  truth  from  the 
thoughtless,  sometimes  added  immensely  to  its 
clearness  and  effectiveness.  His  activity  as  a 
preacher  at  first  won  him  steadily  increasing 
popularity  among  the  people  at  large,  until. 
about  two  years  after  his  work  began,  5,000 
men,  whose  hunger  had  been  satisfied  by  his 
power  on  the  lakeside,  determined  to  make  him 
king.  But  in  this  purpose  they  lacked  ail  real 
sympathy  with  the  character  and  aims  which 
Jesus  exemplified.  The  kingdom  which  cen- 
turies before  the  prophets  of  the  nation  had 
foretold  was  a  kingdom  to  be  sure,  but  a  king- 
dom which  should  be  based  on  a  ri^t  rela- 
tion of  its  subjects  to  God  and  existing  only 
to  serve  the  divine  ends.  The  Jews  as  they 
read  these  prophecies  had  seen  in  them,  only 
something  political,  worldly  and  selfish.  Now 
when  Jesus  in  fulfitment  of  prophecy  had  come 
to  offer  himself  to  the  nation  as  its  promised 
king,  he  would  be  king  only  as  his  kingdom 
miftnt  be  the  expression  and  instrument  of  a 
rehgious  people,  deeply,  purely,  unselfishly  rrii- 
gious.  So  at  the  very  climax  of  popular  favor 
his  clear  vision  instantly  recogniied  how  widely 
their  ideals  and  purposes  differed  from  his. 

The  Twelve  Apostlet.—  For  some  time  this 
condition  of  affairs  had  been  anticipated,  and 
Jesus  had  laid  his  plans  arid  shaped  his  work 
accordingly.  Since  the  Jewish  peoftle  would 
have  no  such  kingdom  as  he  was  aho^  to 
establish,  he  had  several  months  previously  or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  apostles  a  group  of 
12  of  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  would  impart 
himaelf,  and  on  whom  he  would  so  far  as  pos- 


sible stamp  himself,  that  they  in  turn  might 
repeat  his  activity  in  their  relations  to  others. 
Although  he  retained  the  name  kingdcmi,  what 
he  looked  forward  to  establishing  was  not  a 
political  but  a  spiritual  community  or  body. 

After  the  choice  of  the  apostles  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  had  been  largely  shaped  for 
their  special  benefit;  after  his  rejection  of  the 
offer  of  kingship  from  the  unappredative 
multitude,  who  in  turn  instantly  deserted  him 
when  they  saw  that  he  would  refuse  to  gratify 
their  selfish  hopes,  his  work  was  mainlv  for  the 
benefit  of  the  twelve,  although  he  neglected  no 
opportunity  which  came  within  his  reach  of 
trying  to  touch  the  soul  of  the  nation  or  of 
individuals.  Much  of  the  last  year  of  his  life 
Jesus  spent  in  seclusion.  He  made  a  journey, 
doubtless  traveling  in  leisurely  fashioti,  north- 
west from  Capernaum  to  Sidon,  returning  as  it 
appears  by  a  roundabout  route  through  the 
Decapolis,  and  another  journey  northeast  to 
Cssarea  Philippi ;  some  time  was  spent  in  Perea 
to  the  east  of  the  Jordan;  and  thouf^  he  seems 
more  than  once  to  have  shown  himself  con- 
spicuously in  Jerusalem  or  its  immediate  'neigh- 
borhood, yet  during  most  of  the  time  which  he 
spent  in  Judea  he  secluded  himsdf  in  an  ob- 
scure village  named  Epfariam. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  Jesus  was  concerned, 
the  most  significant  event  of  the  last  year,  if  not 
of  all  the  three  years  of  his  ministry,  was  the 
conversation  wifli  the  apostles  near  Oesarea 
Philippi  as  to  the  opinion  of  him  which  gener- 
ally prevailed  and  as  to  their  own  convictions. 
While  Jesus  is  reported  at  [east  once  to  have 
claimed  to  be  the  expected  Messiah,  and  while 
this  claim  was  necessarily  implied  in  much  that 
be  had  said  of  himself,  and  while  tome  of  the 


and  the  prof^iets  had  spoken,  yet  this  view 
had  never  found  expression  as  their  matured 
conviction.  Such  expression  Jesus  at  last 
sought  His  first  question  was  as  to  the  com> 
man  seotimcnt  concemii^  him,  and  the  frank 
answer  was  that  «4ule  he  was  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  far  beyond  the  ordinary,  he  was 
not  at  all  recognized  as  the  Promised  One 
In  face  of  this  answer  Jesus  pressed  the  further 
questiou,  *What  am  I  to  you?*  and  the  answer 
of  Peter,  one  speaking  for  all,  was  that  he  was 
die  Christ.  This  answer  assured  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  mission,  for  these  followers 
would  win  more:  But  he  could  not  fail  at  the 
same  time  to  foresee  the  irrepressible  conflict 
between  himself  and  the  leaders  of  the  nation, 
and  so,  relying  on  their  faith  in  him  as  the 
Christ,  he  immediately  began' to  familiarize  them 
with  the  fact  of  his  death,  tfaou^  this  only 
CMifused  and*  offended  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  add  promise*  of  resurrection  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  at  all. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  mission  of  Jesui 
which  he  thus  foretold,  culminating  as  it  did 
in  his  rejection  and  death,  was  due  alike  to 
what  he  was,  what  he  taught  and  what  he 
demanded  He  himself  was  devoted  with  ab- 
solute singlemindednesE  to  his  work,  sincere, 
unselfish,  loving,  bencficictit,  and  pure  with  such 
perfect  and  manifest  purity  that  only  a  few 
voices  of  detraction  have  ever  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  almost  unanimous  recognition  and 
assertion  of  the  sinlessness  of  his  whole  life. 
His  leaching,  while  not  in  all  respects  otig^al 
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in  matter  or  fonn,  was  in  spirit  and  effective- 
ness such  an  advance  on  tite  Old  TeHament 
which  he  coafirmed  or  the  rabbis  with  whom 
he  largely  agreed  that  it  seemed  'a  new  teach- 
ing." He  demanded  of  others  Ihe  same  per- 
£ectioo  of  sincerity;,  altruistic  self-foraetfulness 
and  supreme  devotion  to  the  will  of  God  which 
he  himself  practised,  and  he  as  sternly  de- 
nounced hypocrites  as  he  tenderly  welcomed 
penitents.  AH  bis  teaching  came  with  a  unique 
tone  of  authority  and  ^a  was  made  more 
significant  by  the  claims  which  he  advanced 
for  himself.  He  occasionally  asserted  and  coa- 
staatly  implied  that  he  was  a  special  messen- 
ger from  God  and  unique  representative  of 
Him,  and  from  time  to  time  he  distinctly  claimed 
divine  attributes  and  powers.  Thus  he  spoke ; 
to  continn  this  he  pointed  to  his  miracles;  as 
such  he  held  himself  up  as  the  proper  object  of 
supreme  and  absolutely  limitless  oevotioa;  the 
recognition  of  this  supremacy  he  demanded  of 
all  and  gladly  accepted  from  his  disciples,  a 
self-assertion  which  in  view  of  his  sincerity 
and  ^mphcity  of  soul  is  as  sif^ifkant  as  in 
view  of  his  transjiarent  honesty  coupled  with 
unsufpassed  sensitiveness  to  evils  is  the  absence 
of  ever  confessing  a  fault.  Between  such  a 
one  with  such  a  message  and  such  demands 
and  the  rulers  of  the  nation  at  the  time  there 
was  necessarily  an  irreconcilable  antagonism 
which  could  end  in  no  way  but  in  his  death. 

The  Mewiah. —  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
29  (possibly  30),  after  Jesus  had  been  before 
the  public  for  three  years,  the  task  of  implant- 
ing the  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  the 
select  12  was  so  far  completed  that  it  would 
be  permanent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conflict 
wita  the  authorities  could  not  wisely  be  longer 
postponed.  Accordingly  jesus  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Passover  with  the  throngs  which 
assembled  at  that  time  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  While  he  gave  repeated  proofs  that 
in  spirit  he  was  walking  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  which  he  foresaw  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
yet  this  jouiuey,  unlike  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  was  intentionally  made,  by  the  send' 
ing  of  70  messenf^rs  before  him  to  proclaim 
his  comittfj^  a  significant  t>rogress  througli  the 
countty.  Reaching  the  neigfaborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  stopped  for  the  Sabbuh  at  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Bethanjv  to  which  he  returned 
eadi  night  til!  the  end,  and  then  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  made  a  somewhat  formal  entry 
into  the  capital  ciw.  It  needed  only  that  he 
should  mount  a  riding  ass  that  those  who  rc- 
companied  Tum  should -be  reminded  of  an  an- 
cient prophecy,  and  thw,  vrith  another  throng 
which  came  out  from  JeruKalem  to  meet  him, 
acclaimed  him  as  the  promised  and  coming 
king,  carpeting  the  road  before  him  with  green 
branches  from  rtie  trees  at  the  roadside  and 
with  their  own  clothes  thrown  before  him  in 
the  leal  of  their  loyalty.  Thus  they  led  him 
to  the  Temple,  where  the  processian  dispersed. 
While  informal  and  at  first  thought  only  a 
failnre  in  its  lack  of  definite  result,  this  'tri- 
umphal entry*  had  deep  ngnificance  as  a  public 
claim  to  his  right  to  rule  the  nstion  as  God's 
appointed  representative,  and  he  stopped  short 
of  assuming  this  office  only  becanse  he  desired 
and  demanded  first  the  acceptance  of  him  by 
the  nation.  During  the  days  that  followed  he 
repeated  this  claim  in  various  ways;  again  he 
drove  out  of  the  Temple  the  huckstenng  crowds 


so  out  of  harmony  with  its  proper  ate,  asd  in 

prolonged  controversy  with  the  representatives 
of  all  the  parties  of  the  time  he  bore  himself 
as  their  Master  and  proved  himself  sQcb.  All 
this  goaded  his  enenues  at  last  to  action,  and 
through  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of 
the  inner  circle  of  12  disciples,  almost  at  once 
an    unlooked-for   opportunity   presented    itself 

The  Laat  Supper — On  Thursday  evening 
of  Passover  week,  after  special  precautions  to 
keep  secret  the  place,  of  their  assembling,  Jesus 
sat  down  al  a  last  supper  with  his  apostles  to 
what  he  knew  would  be  his  last  interview  with 
them  before  his  death.  While  the  traitor  has 
gone  out  to  secure  his  arrest,  he  pours  out  his 
soul  to  the  others  in  words  too  tender  and 
profound  for  their  comprehension;  he  warns 
them  that  they  will  spe^iiy  desert  him  to  go 
alone  to  his  fate;  be  tells  them  SMaething  of 
the  unique  significance  of  his  death  in  language 
which  contains  in  ^erm  the  later  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  on  this  point:  presenting  them 
bread  and  wine,  be  instuucea  the  second  of  the 
two  rites  of  the  universal  church  and  finally 
commends  them  and  all  future  believers  in  him 
to  God  in  a  prayer  of  incompaFable  elevation 
and  pathos.  He  then  went  out  to  a  resort 
familiar  to  him  and  his  friends,  an  olive  grove 
named  Getbsemane  in  a  valley  close  to  the  walls 
of  die  city.  There  the  horror  of  the  coming 
hours,  not  craven  fear  of  death,  but  distress 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  tremendous  experi- 
ence whidi  he  must  undergo  in  soul,  drew 
from  him  a  thrice  repeated  prayer  of  such 
intensity  that  the  very  blood  was  forced  tfaroufdi 
the  pores  of  the  skm,  but  on  the  prayer  fol- 


ened  his  disciples  who  to  bis  disappointment 
had  repeatedly  been  overcome  by  sleep  and  so 
had  left  him  to  his  spiritual  distress  without 
even  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  went  to 
meet  the  force  of  Roman  soldiers  and  Temple 
guards  which  in  nee<Hess  precaution  the  officials 
guided  by  the  traitor  brought  to  seize  him.  He 
quietly  submitted  to  arrest,  and  his  followers 
struck  but  a  single  blow  in  his  defense  and  then 
scattered  in  the  darkness,  two  of  them,  however, 
John  and  Peter,  followed  at  a  distance,  the 
latter  only  to  deny  later  all  discipleship  and 
even  acquaintance. 

Trial  for  Blasphemy.— While  some  details 
of  the  four  accounts  of  the  trials  of  Jesus  are 
obscure,  if  not  inconsistent,  yet  their  general 
course  may  easily  be  made  oUL  At  the  house 
of  die  high  priest  Caiaidias,  or  of  the  still  more 
itilluential  Annas,  his  father-in-law,  and  an  ex- 
bi^  priest,  there  was  before  daylight  an  infor- 
mal session  of  all  the  Sanhedrin  who  coidd  be 
gathered.  Unable  to  find  even  perjured  testi- 
mony which  was  sufficiently  consistent  to  war- 
rant hb  condemnation,  the  high  priest  as  presi- 
dent of  the  great  court  of  the  nation  put  Jesus 
-under  oath  and  asked  him  if  he  claimed  to  be 
the  Christ.  Firmly  and  positively  Jesus  an- 
swered that  he  was,  whereupon  his  enemies 
without  even  pretense  of  investigation  declared 
this  claim  to  be  blasphemy  for  which  according 
to  Jewish  law  he  must  die.  But  this  verdict 
would  be  legal  only  if  rendered  in  the  daytime, 
and  so,  having  been  left  during  the  Interval  to 
be  the  abject  of  mockery  by  the  guards,  as  soon 
as  the  day  broke,  be  was  fonnally  arr^gned  and 
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condemned  As,  however,  tte'rifibt  to  hiflict 
the  death  penalty  had  been  retorved  to  himWlf 
tn[  the  Roman  procurator,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish their  pnrpoEC  they  must  secure  his  con- 
dannaticm  of  Jesus  in  addkioc  to  their  own,  and 
accordingly  the  Suihedrin  conduct  him  to  Pi>i 
late  and  deniand  his  execution.  But  Pilate. re- 
hised  to  order  his  execution  without  investiga- 
tion, and  when  they  charged  him  with  instigat- 
ing  sedition  against  the  Roman  garerninent,  the 
judge  instantly  recognized  their  inalidoa«  in- 
sincerity and  the  innocence  o(  the  prisoner.  In 
his  consequent  desire  to  release  him  Pilate  in 
turn  pronounced  him  innocent;  sent  him  to 
Antipas  who  only  made  sport  of  him  and  re- 
turned him;  vainly  tried  to  stir  up  t[\e  popt^ce 
to  demand  his  release  accordlnR  to  we  custom 
that  a  prisoner  should  be  releaaed  at  Passover 
time ;  ordered  him  scoured  in  hope  that  that 
cruein'  would  satisfy  his  enemies ;  displayed 
him  bloody  from  the  tortuiiafl  laih  and  crowned 
by  the  soldiers  with  thorns  in  cruel  jest,  fancy- 
ing that  (his  sight  would  surely  evoke  pity;  but 
finally,  terrified  at  the  mutterings  of  the  crowd 
and  fearing  lest  should  he  persevere  charges 
might  be  made  to  the  emperor  against  himself, 
Pilate  ordered  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

The  Crucifixion.— The  execntion  took  place 
at  once,  scarcely  later  than  the  middle  of- 
the  forenoon.  Although  so  far  weakened  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  night  and  morning  that  the 
sufferer  fainted  nnder  the  cross  which,  ss  was 
customary,  was  laid  on  htm  to  bear  to  the  place 
:utton,  he  bore  Uinuelf  throughout  with 
c  patience  and  dignity.  Under  the  iecTs 
ot  bis  triumphant  enemies,  in  sip^t  of  his  mother 
and  friends,  in  the  unexplained  and  portentious 
darkness  which  beginning  at  noon  lasted  for 
hours,  amid  the  indJescrilsbble  physical  tortures 
of  the  cross,  he  spoke  but  to  pray,  f orgivingiy 
for  those  who  were  the  agents  of  his  sufEering,' 
and  to  commend  his  mother  to  John,  her  nephew 
and  his  most  intimate  and  beloved  disciple.  At 
niid-aftemooa  he  uttered  a  cry  to  God,  "Why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  expressive  ot  intensesl  soul  ^ony.. 
As  if  this  agony  culminated  and  ended  with  the 
cry,  he  then  spoke  calmly  of  his  thirst  and  took 
the  drink  which  a  sympathetic  bystander  pressed 
to  his  lips,  then  commended  his  spirit  lo  God, 
and  with  a  loud  shout  expired,  it  would  seem 
with  a  literally  broken  or  ruptured  heart  Al- 
though death  seldom  came  so  soon  to  the  cruci- 
fied, yet  the  fact  is  undeniable  in  the  case  ot 
Jesus,  for  when  somewhat  later  the  criminals 
who  had  been  crucified  with  him  received  a  blow 
intended  to  hasten  their  death,  the  soldiers  recr 
ogntzed  that  he  was  already  dead,  and  vet  one  of 
ibem  thrust  a  spear  deep  ioto  his  siae,  appar- 
ently touching  the  heart  and  on  Pilate's  inquiry 
the  officer  in  charge  certified  to  his  death.  By. 
leave  of  the  governor  two  members  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  who  were  secretly  disciples,  took  down 


he   had   been   crucified,   in   a   rockhewn    tomb, 
which  later  was  officially  sealed. 

Of  the  facts  relating  to  Jesus  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  no  less  than  five  (if  the  last 
verses  of  Mark  are  by  another  hand,  then  six) 
separate  accounts  are  preserved,  no  two  pre-' 
cisely  agreeing,  but,  on  the  other  hand  no  two 
being  mutually  contradictory,  and  one  of  these 
accounts,  that  of  Paul,  was  writ! 


years  of  the'  events  narrated;-  It  is  toW  *at 
first  women  going  at  the  dawn  ot  Sunday  en- 
tered the  open,  tomb  but  ftntnd  not  the  hody  of 
Jesus;  that  later  Peter  and  John  also  found  tt 
empty,;  that  Peter,  then  10  of  the  ajMstles  to- 

5 ether,  and  also  two  other  men  miles  from 
erusalcm,  as  well  as  Mary  Magdalene,  saw 
Jesus  that  same  da^  in  recogniiable  human  form 
a^  talked  with  him ;  that  these  appearances  and 
conversations  were  repealed  at  different  places 
and  in  varying  circumstances  for  about  tix 
weeks ;  thai  on  one  occasion  he  was  seen  tnr  as 
many  as  50O  at  the  same  time,  some  of  wnom 
were  at  first  doubtful  as  to  the  facts;  and  that 
then  these  manifestations  entirely  ceased,  except 
for  the  exfterience  of  Paul.  It  is  cenain  that 
the  diiciptes  in  these  few  weeks  had  come  to  be 
conviflGcd  that  Jesus  had  actually  been  with 
thetn  and  that  consequently  the^  passed  out  of 
a  stale  of  gloom  and  despair  laio  joyous  and 
unflinching  boldness;  that  the  belief  in  the 
physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  an  essential 
pttrt  of  the  creed  and  pr«»ching  of  the  primitive 
Church;  and  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  be- 
came the  Christian  day  of  worship.  No  plausi- 
ble explanation  of  these  facts,  of  the  empty 
tomb ;  of  the  rejiorts  and  convictions  of  the 
diidpies ;  who  claimed  to  have  seen  and  talked 
with  Jesus  in  human  form,  especially  of  the 
cose  ef;Paul;  of  the  revulwon  of  feeling  on 
iheir  ^rt ;  of  the  consequent  f  otmdation  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  of  the  consecration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  has  ever  been  g^en  ex- 
cept that  after  his  death  Jesus,  in  this  as  in  so. 
much  else  unlike  all  other. men,  entered  by  res-' 
urrectiOn  and  later  ascaniton  upon  a  new  course 
of  life  and  a  turn  course  of  activity.  'Without' 
the  resurrection  as  well  as  the  life  and  death  of 
JestM  historical  Cbrimiinity  oould  never  have 
come  into  existence ;  by  it  he  became  the- 
founder  of  the  Church  and  the . doming ti^  per- 
sonality of  the  ages. 
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JRSV^  CHRIST,  Logia  of,  the  sayings  of' 
Christ,  a  title  given  to  certain  1st  century 
pawri.  discovered  in  the  course  of  excavations 

__  at  Oxyrrhynchus  carried  on  under  the  (Krection 

within  25      of  Professors  Grenfell  and  Hunt.    The  aatat  i 
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JBSUS  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  England, 
founded  by  Alcock,  bidiop  of  Ely,  in  1496.  It 
has  16  foundation  fellowsnips,  open  without  re- 
striction to  all  the  kin^s  subjects.  Five  were 
of  the  original  foundation  and  the  others  have 
been  added  by  subsequent  benefactors.  Six  of 
the  fellows  are  required  to  be  in  orders.  Tfae 
maitership  and  one  fellowship  are  in  the  abso- 
lute appointment  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  To  the 
other  fellowships  on  a  vacancy  the  master  and 
fellows  nominate  two  candidates,  one  of  whom 
is  elected  by  the  bishop.  There  are  numerous 
scholarships.  The  college  in  19]3-14  —  the 
last  date  for  which  statiBlics  are  of  any  value  — 
consisted  of  a  master,  10  fellows,  34  scholars 
and  186  undergraduates.  It  was  founded  on  the 
site  of  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Saint  Radi- 
.  _id,  and  its  buildings,  some  of  them  dating 
Tom  the  12th  century,  are  of  great  interest. 

JESUS  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  EngUnd, 
founded  by  Queen  Eliiabeth  in  IS7I  on  tfie  pe- 
tition of  Dr.  Hugh  Price,  treaiurer  of  Saint 
David's,  Wales,  who  left  lands  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  principal,  eight  fellows  and  eight 
scholars.  It  was  intended  to  be  the  Welsh  col- 
lege and  a  uumber'of  the  scholarships  are  (un- 
less in  default  of  suitable  candidates)  re- 
stricted to  natives  of  the  principality.  A  fel- 
lowship founded  by  Charles  I  for  natives  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  has  been  converted  into 
two  scholarships  for  natives  of  these  islands  or 
persons  educated  at  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey, 
or  Victoria  College,  Jersey.  This  was  the  first 
college  founded  under  the  Protestant  regime. 
The  college  faculty  now  comprises  a  master,  12 
fellows,  30  scholars  and  an  average  attendance 
of  over  200  undergraduates. 

JBSUS  ISLAND,  Canada,  an  island  in  the 
Saint  John  Biver,  not  far  from  where  it  joins 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River;  area,  about  1,200 
square  miles. 

JET,  a  mineral,  which  is  found  in  compact 
masses  so  hard  and  solid  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
being  turned  on  a  laibe  and  manufactured  into 
ornamental  articles.  It  has  been  worked  for 
centuries  in  Whitby,  England.  It  is  found  in 
diin  kkminations,  which  siriisequently  thicken 
■  out  to  two  or  three  inches  in  the  upper  lias 
strata  in  that  neighborhood;  a  lower  bed,  from 
v^ich  the  best  quality  is  obtained,  has  a  thick- 
ness of  20  feet  and  is  known  as  jet  rock.  Jet 
is  supposed  to  have  been  worked  in  Elncland  as 
far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Jet  rosa- 
ries and  crosses  were  common  in  the  Abbey  of 
,  Whitby  when  it  was  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  The 
jet  manufactures  of  Whitby  fell  away  about  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  were  revived  in 
1800.  It  IS  also  manufactured  at  Scarborough, 
England. 

JETSAM,  jet'sim,  merchandise  lost  at  sea 
either  through  being  thrown  overboard  in  the 
act  of  •jettison*  (q.v,),  or  through  the  sinking 
of  the  ship.  The  term  differs  from  •flotsam," 
goods  which  float  after  being  thrown  overboard; 
and  from  •lignan,"  when  they  are  sunk  but  se- 
cured to  a  cork  or  buoy'  to  permit  future  recov- 
ery. Goods  lost  in  this  way  come  under  the 
law  of  'average'  (q.v.)  and  their  value  may  be 
recovered  by  the  owner. 


JBTT£,  ihe'ti',  Sn  LotdB  Amable,  Cana- 
dian editor,  jurist  and  statesman:  b.  L'A»- 
sompdon.  Province  of  Quebec,  15  Jan.  1836.  He 
wss  educated  at  L'Assomption  Odlege  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  J857.  He  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Montreal  and  also  in  journal- 
ism, becoming  editor  of  L'Ordre.  at  Montreal. 
He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Montreal  (East)  in  t872~7&  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  in  Laval  University  in  1878  ' 
and  in  that  year  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Montreal.  In  ldSS-1908  he  , 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec,  and  in  1901  | 
he  was  knighted.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  Commission  in  1903  and 
since  1909,  he  has  been  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  Montreal.  He  served  | 
on  the  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  Civil 
Code  of  Quebec,  and  is  a  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  Author  of  *Ob- 
servations  relatives  au  code  de  procWure  dvil* 
(1888). 

JETTIES  are  dikes  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
or  across  a  harbor  bar  to  increase  the  riverine 
or  tidal  current  by  narrowing  the  channel  and 
thus  scour  out  a  deeper  bed,  to  accommodate 
navigation.  Single  tetdes  are  solely  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  with  strong  currents,  to  de- 
flect these  to  one  side  of  its  natural  channel,  but 
in  most  rivers  and  in  all  harbors  they  are  £iu- 
ble,  forming  an  entire  artificial  chaimel.  Briefly, 
the  physical  principles  are ;  The  power  of 
water  to  transport  solid  matter  varies  as  the 
square  of  its  velocity,  so  that  increasing  the 
strcDgtb  of  current  two-fifths  will  about  dou- 
ble its  sand-carrying  capacity;  the  velocity  in- 
creases with  increase  of  slope  and  decrease  of 
friction ;  the  slope  is  increased  by  narrowing  the 
channel,  since  it  forces  flood  waters  inside  or 
outside  to  rise  higher  at  the  entrance,  and  the 
friction  decreases  as  the  width  of  the  channel; 
and  lastly,  if  a  channel  of  a  given  depth  and 
width  passes  a  given  quantity  of  water,  then  a 
narrower  channel  involves  either  a  permanently 
greater  height  of  water  if  the  bed  were  riKid, 
or  the  scouring  of  the  bed  to  a  depth  which, 
multiplied  by  the  new  width,  will  iKoduce  an 
equal  cross-section  with  the  old.  The  increased 
slope  and  the  correspondent  velocity  vanish  as 
the  water  cuts  a  deeper  basin ;  but  the  vetodty 
due  to  lessened  friction  does  not,  nor  do  the 
deepened  channel,  the  greater  discharge  through 
it  and  the  greater  tidal  fluctuation  aue  to  the 
larger  basin.  The  channel  is  scoured  along  until 
the  deepening  sea  establishes  an  equilibriiun  of 
action. 

The  system  is  not  new.  A  number  of  im- 
portant European  rivers  were  jettied  even  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  others 
not  much  later.  The  Danube  at  Sulina  had  been 
deepened  to  21  feet,  from  8  feet  before;  and  in 
1874  Eads  found  seven  German  rivers,  includ- 
ing the  ()der  and  Vistula,  improved  so  that  with 
initial  channels  of  4  to  7  feet,  they  then  had  13 
10  23.S.  Several  of  these  are  still  deeper  now, 
the  result  increasing  somewhat  for  mary  years 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  Neva  m  Rus- 
sia has  also  such  works:  as  also  the  harbors  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk  in  France.  In  the  United 
States  a  very  great  number  have  been  con- 
structed,  both  for  rivers  and  harbors;  the  great- 
est of  all  arc  the  jellies  at  die  mouth  of  the 
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Mississippi,  and  as  the  BOteral  princii^es  are 
alike  in  all,  these  may.  be  briefly  described. 

The  MissUsippi  discbarges  its  waters  to  the 
gulf  not  by  on«  channel,  hut  in  the  main  by 
three,  running  through  "passes'*  12  to  17  aiilei 
long  trom  the  delta  land  to  the  sea  and  widely 
divergent.  The  largest  is  the  Southwest  Pass; 
next  the  easternmost.  Pass  ^  VOutre,  with  two 
branches.  In  the  middle  is  the  smallest,  South 
Pass,  600  to  800  feet  wide,  and  taking  not  over 
a  10th  the  total  discharge,  with  a  shoa]  at  its 
head  only  15  feet  deep,  and  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
only  8  feet;  so  that,  with  30  feet  of  water 
through  the  delta,  it  was  unserviceable  for  deep- 
water  navigation,  Capt,  James  B.  Eads  offered 
to  build  jetties  to  deepeii  the  bar  at  Southwest 
Pass  from  its  tlien  13  to  28  feel ;  but  Congress 
preferred  South  Pass  as  cheaper  and  simpler, 
needing  work  only  at  the  head  and  foot.  Work 
was  begun  in  June  1875  and  within  nine  months 
the  water  was  13  feel  on  the  bar ;  by  1S79  it  was 
29  feet ;  ij  is  now  over  30. 

The  west  side  of  the  pass  had  silted  up  into 
land  4,000  (cet  farther  out  than  the  east,  so  that 
the  west  side  of  the  two  parallel  dikes  built  out 
to  30  feet  depth  in  the  Gulf  was  about  7,800  feet, 
while  the  east  was  11,800.  First  piles  were 
driven  In  two  rows  1,000  feet  apart  (the  piles 
12  feet  apart)  to  mark  the  lines  of  the  projected 
jetty-walls.  Then  mattresses  were  built,  of  wil- 
low branches,  or  young  willows  15  feet  long, 
cut  with  the  leaves  on,  laid  in  four  courses,  eadi 
crosswise  to  the  next  and  fastened  together  at 
lop  atid  bottom  by  pine  platitdng  2VS  indtea 
thick,  doweled  with  hickorj'  pins;  this  com- 
pressed the  willows  to  a  thidcness  of  about  2 
feet  and  their  brush-ends  projecled  3  or  4  feet. 
These  mattresses  were  100  feet  long;  for  the 
bottom  course  they  were  made  50  feel  wide,  bul 
steadily  narrowed  for  each  of  the  four  courses 
at  first  needed  to  bring  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  top  one  being  20  feet  wide. 
Wider  ones  were  used  in  deep  water.  These 
were  built  on  shore,  on  ways  as  jbr  launching 
boats;  towed  by  tugs  to  the  places  indicated  by 
the  tine  of  piles  and  sunk  by  loading  one  or 
two  tons  of  stone  on  top.  Once  down,  they 
speedily  Ailed  with  sediment  and  became  solid. 
At  the  sea  end  foundations  of  mattresses  200  to 
300  feet  broad  were  laid.  Fur  two  or  three 
years  these  stone-laden  mattresses  gradually 
sunk  in  the  soft  bottom  and  new  ones  were 
added  at  the  top  to  bring  the  surface  even.  The 
willows  not  imbedded  in  sediment  were  riveted 
with  stone.  Where  exposed  to  storms,  they 
were  considerably  sloped  and  more  thoroughly 
riveted  The  sea  ends  were  afterward  capped 
with  concrete  blocks.  The  jetties  have  under- 
gone considerable  repairs  since  then,  but  have 
essentially  done  their  work  of  making  the  river 
Eiavigable  for  large  vessels. 

(Me  of  the  diDiculties  was  this :  If  obstacles 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  a  free  flow  of  water, 
the  river  would  by  so  much  at  least  desert  this 

EMi  and  run  thniut^  the  others;  so  that  their 
Eads  had  to  be  dosed'up  to  a  sufiicicnt  extent 
to  prevent  this.  Plans  for  improving  the  South- 
ivest  Pass  in  like  manner  were  submitted  by 
United  States  army  engineers.  Conatmclion 
was  begun  toward  the  end  of  1903  and  com- 
pleted five  yeart  bter  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,625,- 
000.  The  east  jetty  was  extended  for  3,000 
feet  and  the  we»t  for  3.750  feet  in  1909-lZ  The 
final  depth  gained  is  35  feet.    ' 


At  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  west  of  Gal- 
veston, Tex,,  an  ingenious  plan  was  adopted 
for  avoiding  interference  in  the  work  by  flood- 
tides:  A  long  trestle  was  built  out  to  deep 
water  above  high  tide,  the  mattresses  hung  im- 
der  it  by  ropes  and  the  stone  dropped  on  them 
from  above  to  sink  them.  Instead  of  being 
launched  from  shore  and  towed,  they  were  car- 
ried on.  a  portable  railway  running  on  top  of 
the  trestle  and  let  down. 

The  Columbia  River  jetty  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  single  instead  of  the 
double  dike.  It  is  42}4  miles  in-length,  the  long- 
est in  the  world.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  ever  shifting  and  sometimes  not  over  12 
feet  deep,  had  half  spoiled  this  superb  river  for 
navigation,  and  was  greatly  dreaded.  But  the 
river  has  a  mean  high^water  discharge  of  60,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  a  mean  tidal  ebb  ol 
1,000.000.  with  tides  of  6.2  feet;  and  in  1884  a 
single  curved  line  of  brush  mattresses  with  rul>~ 
ble-stone  copings  was  begun,  completed  in  1894, 
to  turn  the  current  away  from  spreading  itself 
on  both  sides  and  scour  out  the  cnannel  on  one. 
This  was  finished  in  1894  with  a  channel 
30  feet  deep  and  made  the  river  a  highway 
of  the  heaviest  ocean  commerce,  with  lines 
to  all  Pacific  lands.  The  improvement  was  not 
permanent  and  in  1902  the  channel  was  only  21 
feet  in  depth.  In  1903  a  north  jetty  ZVi  miles 
long  was  projected,  together  with  a  Z'/i  mile 
addition  to  the  south  jetty.  These  additions 
were  completed  in  1913. 

Others  are  too  numerous  for  more  than  brief 
mention.  At  Yaquima  Bay,  Ore,  115  miles 
south  of  the  Columbia  — an  estuary  20  miles 
long  dischar^ng  into  the  sea  through  a  narrow, 
tortuous,  shifting  channel,  and  over  a  sand-bar 
with  7  feet  of  water  —  parallel  jetties  about  half 
a  mile  long,  one  of  rubble-stone  on  a  rock  bed, 
one  of  brush  and  stone  on  a  sand  bed,  have 
doubled  the  depth  of  water  and  made  the  chan- 
cel calculable.  At  Galveston,  the  single  jetty 
was  a  relative  failure,  it  needing  a  double  one 
to  converge  the  tides;  and  in  1896  the  govern- 
ment completed  it,  with  ■  sides  of  35,000  and 
25,000  feet,  costing  over  $8,000,000,  and  furnish- 
ing 27  feet  of  water  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland.  Other  notable  ones  are  at  the  mouth 
of  Saint  John's  River,  Florida,  beginning  at  the 
sides  of  the  river-mouth  and  converging  to 
1,000  feet  apart  at  the  crest  of  the  bar.  Charles- 
ion's  double  one  has  sides  of  15,000  feet^  each. 

Consult    Corthell,    E.    H.,    'The   Mississippi 


Franklin  Insiiti 

^Jetties  of  Arr       ._    _    ..     ...     ...     _._,. 

Internationa!  Congress  on  Navigation'  (B 
sels  1905),  and  'Transactions  ofthe  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers'  (Vol.  LIV,  Part 
A;  New  York  1903).  Consult  also  Engineering 
News  (New  York  1874  et  setj),  especially  nos. 
of  23  Aug.  and  4  Oct.  1900,  and  'Reports'  of 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.). 

JETTISON,  the  throwing  overboard  of 
goods  constituting  a  ship's  car^  in  order  to 
lighten  the  load  of  a  ship  in  distress,  to  save 
her  trom  foundering,  float  her  when  stranded, 
or  permit  her  to  escape  from  an  enemy.  In 
such  cases  the  loss  to  the  individual  owner  is 
compensated  by  a  general  contribution  levied 
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Upon  the  owner  of  the  remaining  cargo,  freight 
and  ship,  for  whose  benefit  the  merchandise  wag 
sacrificed.  If,  instead  of  IjeinE  thrown  over- 
board, goods  are  placed  in  small  boats,  or  light- 
ers, in  order  to  ease  the  ship,  and  are  subse- 
quently lost,  it  still  constitutes  jettison.  In  case 
of  insured  goods  the  company  with  whom  the 
jettisoned  goods  are  insured  is  entitled  to  rec- 
ompense through  the  law  of  average.    ■ 

JEUNESSB  DORAE,  La.,  la  zhe'ncs  do'rS 
(Fr„  "Gilded  Youth"),  sobriquet  given  to  a 
band  of  counter-revolutionists  against  the  Ja- 
cobins formed  after  the  tall  of  Robespierre.  Its 
members  were  youthful  scions  of  aristocratic 
families  and  their  warfare  against  the  tem- 
porarily scattered  Jacobins  constituted  rough 
physical  handling  wherever  they  were  met.  The 
term  was  originated  bv  Frani;ois  Xavier 
PageSs  in  'Histoirc  secrete  de  la  revolution 
frani;aise.'  The  name  and  its  English  transla- 
tion, "gilded  youth,*  has  come  to  be  a  common, 
designation  for  wealthy  young  idlers. 

JEVONS,  Frank  Byron.  English  educator 
and  religious  writer;  b.  5  Sept.  1858.  He  was 
graduated  at  Wadham  College.  Oxford.  He 
was  connected  with  the  staff  of  Durham  Uni- 
versity in  various  capacities  from  1882.  was  vice- 
chancellor  there  in  1910-11,  since  when  he  has 
been  pro-vice-chancellor,  and  from  1910  he  has 
been  professor  of  philosophy.  Author  of  'The 
Development  of  the  Athenian  Democracy'; 
'The  Prehistoric  Anliquilics  o£  the  Aryan  Peo- 
ples' (1890)  ;  'An  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Religion'  (6th  ed-,  1896)  ;  'Study  of  Com- 
parative Religion*  (19f8) ;  'Personality' 
(1913) ;  'Philosophy:  What  is  It?'  (1?14). 

JEVONS,  WillUm  Stanley,  English  logi- 
cian and  economist :  b.  Liverpool,  1  Sept.  1835 ; 
d  Bexhill,  near  Hastings,  15  Aug.  1882.  He 
was  graduated  from  University  College,  Lon- 
don. Having  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Royal  Mint,  he  went  to  New  South  Wales  in 
1854.  but  afterward  returned  to  England,  and 
in  1866  became  professor  of  logic,  philosophy 
and  political  economy,  in  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, and  this  post  he  held  until  his  resigna- 
"  1  1876  in  order  to  accept  the  chair  of  po- 


of devoting  his  whole  lime  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  drowned  while  bathing'  at  Bexhill.  Sus- 
sex. His  writings  include  'Pure  Logic'  (1864) 
and  'The  Substitution  of  Similars'  (1869),  in 
which  he  sought  to  popularize  symbolic  logic 
through  a  modification  of  Boole's  mathematical 
methods;  'Elcmeniary  Lessons  in  Logic' 
(1870)  ;  "Theory  of  Political  Economy*  (1871)  ; 
'The  Principles  of  Science'  (1874);  'Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Elxchange'  (1875); 
'Primer  o£  Logic'  (1876)  ;  'Primer  of  Pohtical 
Economy'  (1878) ;  'Studies  in  Deductive 
Logic'  (18SD);  and  'The  Slate  in  Relation  to 
Labour'  (1882).  Among  works  published  post- 
humously are  'Methods  of  Social  Reform' 
(1883);  'Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fi- 
nance* (1884);  and  'Pure  Logic'  (1890); 
'Principles  of  Economies'  (190S),  parts  of  an 
unfinished  treatise  on  economics  with  a  number 
of  essays  contributed  to  periodicals.  In  a 
pamphlet    on    the    'Coal    Question*    (18651  he 

Sire.scnted  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  Eng- 
and's  progress  would  be  checked  by  want  of 
cost;   in   his  work  in  political  economy  he  at- 


tempted to  put  the  chief  definitions  in  the  tornt 
of  mathematical  quantitative  formulee.  and  in 
this  way  did  important  work  in  revealing  the 
nature  and  relations  of  economic  facts;  he  also 
developed  the  theory  of  marj^nal  utility.  His 
'Lite  and  Letters'  edited  by  his  wife  were  pub- 
lished in  1886. 

JEW,  The  Wandering,  a  poetical  person- 
age of  popular  traditions,  who  owes  his  exist- 
ence to  a  Btory  connected  with  the  well-known 
scene  in  the  nistory  of  Christ's  passion.  As 
Jesus  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution, 
overcome  with  the  weight  of  the  cross,  he 
wished  to  rest  on  a  stone  before  the  house  of 
a  Jew.  whom  the  story  calls  Ahasuerus.  who 
drove  him  away  with  curses.  Jesus  calmly  re- 
plied, 'Thou  shall  wander  on  the  earth  till  I  re- 


■re  empty.  Driven  by  fear  and  remorse,  he 
nas  since  wandered,  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Lord,  from  place  to  place,  and  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  find  a  grave.  Shellev,  Lewis, 
Croly  and  Mrs.  Norton  in  England,  Schuhart 
and  Schlegel  in  Germany,  and  Sue  In  France, 
have  turned  this  legend  to  account.  Goethe  has 
sketched  Ahasuerus  with  great  spirit  and  humor 
as  a  philosophic  cobbler  at  Jerusalem  who  op- 
poses Christ  with  a  cold  worldly  logic  which 
will  not  look  above  the  things  of  earth.  See 
Wanderinc  Jew,  The. 

StW  OP  MALTA,  The.    Marlowe's  'Jew 
alta'   is  memorable  for  at  least  three  r 


that  time.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  plot  v 
tirety  original.  Its  chief  character  Barabas  is 
the  English  prototype  of  a  series  of  popular 
English  characters,  of  which  Shylock.  Volpone 
ana  Sir  Giles  Overreach  are  noteworthy. 

As  Marlowe  proceeded  in  the  handling  of 
plot  fae  laid  aside  that  "alchemy  of  eloquence* 
upon  which  he  had  depended.  The  main  situa- 
tion of  'The  Jew  of  Malta'  arises  still  from 
a  vaunting  spirit.  Barabas  in  his  opening  sdlilo' 
quy  shows  'infinite  riches  in  a  little  room*  to 
be  his  ambition.  But  the  ambition  is  so 
crowded  in  the  action  thai  it  is  diflicull  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  blood  lust  so  popular  in 
the  plays  of  the  day, 

"The  play  was  probably  produced  about  1589 
at  the  Court  and  the  Cock-Pit,  the  part  of  the 
Jew  being  taken  by  Edward  Alleyn.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  Henslowe's  diary  in  1592,  and  waa 
not  printed  until  1633,  when  it  was  given  to  the 
world  in  an  edition  by  Thomas  Heywood  As 
the  play  comes  down  to  us  it  reveals  very  hur- 
ried composition.  The  first  two  acts  are  as 
precise  as  is  the  fallowing  play  'Edward  11.' 
Thereafter  the  action  becomes  confused  and 
crowded.  Action  follows  action  with  little  re- 
gard for  motive  and  sequence.  Barabas  out- 
lives 3  dozen  deaths.  More  strangely  still  this 
portion  lacks  the  magic  of  Marlowe's  line.  And 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  second  portion 
gave  the  play  its  popularity.  Two  characters 
stand  out  to  appear  again  in  the  plays  of  later 
writers,  Barabas,  villain  beyond  nature,  and 
Abagail,  his  daughter,  who  by  her  virtues 
shames  the  house  that  reared  her.  Editions : 
Dyce,  A.  (1850,  1858) ;  Cunnini^m,  Lt.-Col.  F. 
(1870-71);  Builen,  A.  H.  (1885);  Mermaid 
Series,  ed.,  Havelock  Ellis  (1887,  1903) ;  Every- 
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rnan's  Library,  ti.,  Edward  Thomas  (I9»). 
Consult  Symonds,  J.  A.,  <  Shakespeare's  Pre- 
<]ecessora  in  (he  English  Drama'  (IBSt)  ;  Ward, 
A.  W.,  *A  History  of  Enjtlish  DnimatK  Litera- 
inre'  (3  vols.,  1899)  ;  InRTam,  J.  H., 
'Christopher  Uarlowe  and  His  Associates' 
(1904). 

Thomas  H.  Dickimsow. 

JEWEL,  John,  English  bishop:  b.  Bude, 
Devonshire,  24  May  1522;  d,  Moncion  Farleigh, 
near  Laycoek,  Wiltshire,  23  Sept.  IS7I.  He  was 
educated  at  Mcrton  and  Corpus  Chrisli  Col- 
legevOxford,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Chrisli  in  1542.  He  was  greatly  influenced 
hy  the  teachings  of  John  Parfchurst,  later  bishop 
of  NoiTvich,  and  he  was  a  follower  of  Peter 
Martyr.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  licensed 
preacher  in  1551  and  he  had  made  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  teacher.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  in  1553  all  those  suspected  of 
Protestant  leanings  were  weeded  out  of  Ox- 
ford and  Jewel  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  Continent,  reachiMft 
Frankfort  in  ISSS.  He  was  associated  with 
Coxe  in  his  controversy  with  Knox,  and  later 
joined  Peter  Martyr  of  Strassburg,  with  him 
visiting  Zurich  and  Padua.  He  returned  to 
England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  and  was 
one  of  the  Protestant  clerKymen  selected  as  a 
disputant  at  the  Westminster  conference  with 
the  Romanists  in  1559.  He  was  consecrated 
bi^op  of  Salisbury  21  Jan.  1560,  and  became 
recognized  as  the  literary  apologist  of  the 
Elixabelbaji  settlcmenL  He  enlaced  in  a  con- 
troversy concerning  the  case  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  against  that  of  Rome,  first  with  Cole 
and  later  with  the  more  formidable  Harding. 
His  'Apologia  ecciesiac  Anglicame*  (1562)  was 
stated  by  Bishop  Creighton  to  <be  the  "(itst 
methodical  statement  on  the  subject*  and  to 
"form  the  groundwork  of  all  subsequent  con- 
troversy.* Harding  published  a  bitter  'Answer* 
(1564),  and  Jewel  followed  with  a  'Reply* 
(156S).  Later  developments  were  Harding's 
'Confutation'  and  Jewel's  'Defence.'  Jewd's 
theolof^  was  officially  endorsed  and  enjoined 
upon  ^e  Church  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  in 
the  Reign  of  James  I.  The  'Apologia'  was 
condemned  by  the  Coimcll  of  'Trent  but  its 
English  translation  was  chained  to  the  lectern 
in  all  Anglican  churches  by  the  order  of  Baa- 
croft  His  i;ol]ected  works  were  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  Archbishop  Bancroft 
(1609)  ;  Cambridge  (4  vols.,  I84S-S0) ;  Oxford 
(8  vols-  1848).  Consult  Le  Has,  'Life  of 
Bishop  Jewel'  (London  1S35). 

JEWEL-WBBD,  TOUCH-HB-NOT,  or 
SNAP-WEED,  popular  names  for  two  plams, 
ImpatUns  paUida  and  I.  bifiora,  of  the  family 
Impatientactie,  well  known  in  danqk  shady 
places  throughout  the  cooler  parts  of  North 
America,  where  Aey  form  dense  masses.  Tbey 
are  characterized  by  sac-Hke.  pendulous,  yellow 
or  orange,  more  or  less  spottul  flowers,  and  by 
their  sensitive  teed  pads  which  when  mature 
burst  with  the  sHghtest  touch  and  throw  the 
seeds  to  a  considerahle  distance-  Hence  die 
second  and  third  names  above.    The  first  name 


JEWELL,  Theodore  PrelingfanrMn, 
American  naval  officer:  b.  Geoi^towr,  D.  C-, 
5  Aug.  1844.    He  was  graduated  at  the  United 


States  Naval  Academy  in  1864.  He  was  ap- 
pointed acting  midshipman  28  Nov.  1861,  and  m 
June  and  July  1863  he  commanded  a  naval  bat- 
tery of  field  howitzers  in  defense  of  Washing- 
ton. He  was  commissioned  ensign  in  1866, 
served  at  various  foreign  stations,  was  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  in  1890- 
93,  and  of  the  naval  gun  factory  in  1893-96. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tected cruiser  Minneapolis  in  Ate  Spanish  War 
and  later  commanded  the  armored  cniiser 
Brooklyn  in  the  Philippines.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Examining  Board  and  in 
19(H  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  European 
squadron.  He  was  retired  22  Nov.  1904.  Author 
Or  various  articles  on  naval  matters,  particularly 
torpedoes  and  ordnance. 

JEWELRY,  ornaments  for  personal  adorn- 
ment, usually  made  of  gems  and  precious 
metals.  At  some  remote  period  primitive  man 
gradually  migrated  northward  from  the  tropical 
Belt  in  whicn  the  species  probably  first  came 
e,  and  as  he  felt  the  colder  t"" 
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course  impossible  to  determine,  but  it  may  be 
conjectured  to  have  consisted  of  belts  of  grass 
or  leaves,  knotted  together  either  by  their  own 
stacks,  or  by  accessory  vegetable  fibres.  When 
men  became  hunters,  whidh  they  did  not  do 
until  they  had  progressed  far  enough  to  have 
invented  offensive  weapons,  they  no  doubt  soon 
used  dried  skins  for  clothing.  A  rough  tan- 
ning of  such  skins  could  have  been  managed  t:^ 
rubbing  them  with  fat.  Then  came  the  difficulty 
of  fastening  them.  Some  savage  tribes  still 
wear  cloaks  which  have  only  a  hole  cut  for  the 
head  to  go  through,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
primitive  type;  then,  also,  they  might  have  been 
tied  up  with  strips  of  sinew,  but  at  an  early 
stage  they  were  pinned  together  with  a  bone  or 
large  thorn.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the  brooch. 
Numbers  of  such  pins  have  been  found  in  all 
places  where  the  remains  of  primitive  man  ex- 
ist, and  they  range  from  the  simplest  forms  to 
t]uite  ornamental  ones.  The  heads  of  the 
carved  specimens  show  a  certain  amount  of 
progression,  and  are  often  decorated  with  en- 
graved lines,  dots  and  drcles.  Ivory,  wood 
and  bone  are  all  commonly  used,  and  in  time,  as 
metal  working  became  known,  these  early  pins 
are  imitated  in  bronze  and  gold.  From  the 
Stone  Age,  through  the  Bronze  Age,  up  to  the 
Iron  Age,  in  which  we  are  still  considered  to 
be,  pins  and  their  derivatives,  brooches  and 
buckles,  have  been  universally  used,  and  it  is 
an  interesting  study  to  endeavor  to  trace  their 
utilitarian  development,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
artistic  and  technical  beauties.  Starting  with  the 
earliest  metal  pins,  it  soon  appears  that  the 
head,  or  thickened  end,  is  treated  ornamentally, 
hammered  Hat,  and  pierced.  Through  die  pierced 
hole  in  the  lop  of  the  pin  are  often  found  wire 
rings  coiled  several  times,  or  single  rings,  as  in 
a  number  of  specimens  from  Ireland.  In  the 
case  of  Roman  jewels  found  in  Britain,  there 
are  chains  of  which  a  few  links  only  are  left, 
and  in  one  instance  at  least  a  pin,  the  head  of 
which  was  threaded  with  a  chain  of  several 
links,  was  taken  from  among  the  debris  of  one 
of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  The  modem 
safety-pin  is  quite  the  same  in  all  essential  re- 
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spects  as  one  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  at  Mycense,  and  the  same  form,  with  the 
arch  more  or  less  specialized  in  desiKn,  has 
been  very  largely  used  north  and  south,  east 
and  west.  The  Greeks  made  the  arch  short, 
and  enlarged  and  ornamented  the  nose  or  hal- 
low for  the  pin  to  rest  in;  the  Romans  made 
the  arch  big,  set  it  with  beads  of  amber  and 
bronze,  and  fretted  it  out  in  innumerable  ways, 
with  curves,  spirals  and  all  sorts  of  twists  and 
turns  which  the  fancy  of  the  artist  could  de- 
vise. The  Roman  fibula  are  more  usually 
made  of  bronze  or  silver,  but  the  Greek  are 
largely  of  koM,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

of  the  principal  tools  that  have  been  and 
are  still  used  in  the  production  of  jewelry,  the 
hammer  in  some  form,  at  first  of  ffint  or  some 
other  hard  stone,  and  later  of  metal,  was  prob- 
ably the  earliest  employed,  then  we  have  the 
chisel  and  later  the  pointed  jrraver,  for  en- 
graving a  design,  and  the  drill  for  perforation, 
eiihcr  the  simple  pointed  drill,  or  else  the  bow- 
drill  that  has  been  used  from  the  North  Pole 
to  the  South  Pole,  by  Hindus  and  Chinese,  by 
civilized  and  semi-civiliicd  peoples.  Another 
essential  article  is  a  small  crucible  of  clay,  or 
even  hardened  sand,  in  which  the  metals  to  be 
used  for  soldering  can  be  melted.  It  is  im- 
portant that  only  easily  fusible  metals  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  those  less  easily 
fusible  would  be  liable  to  make  an  imperfect 
joining  and  would  probably  break  down. 
Setting  precious  stones  in  points,  or  galleries  as 
they  are  called,  initiated  about  a  century  ago, 
has  led  to  machine  stamping,  the  galleries  be- 
ing cut  off,  the  settings  stamped  out  and  the 
stones  fitted  to  the  points  which  are  then  bent 
over.  The  free  use  of  machine  work  has  done 
much  to  lessen  the  artistic  beauty  of  jewels. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  employment  of  platinum  settings,  which  has 
been  general  since  1900,  has  marked  a  notable 
advance.  Large  pieces  of  platinum,  carefully 
drilled,  with  the  metal  filed  away  in  the  clear 
spaces  between  the  platinum  and  the  stone, 
make  the  latter  stand  out  for  itself,  while  in 
the  gold  settings  formerly  used  the  yellow  metal 
was  apt  to  obtrude  itself  too  much.  Sometimes 
precious  stones  are  set  in  platinum  worked  into 
,    a  weblike  texture. 

The  first  prehistoric  necklaces  were  those 
made  of  the  pierced  teeth  of  animals.  In  a 
btirial,  situated  at  La  Barma  Grande,  near 
Mentonc,  France,  there  was  found  in  1884.  on 
a  male  skeleton,  a  necklace  of  14  stags'  teetb. 
pierced  and  strung,  accompanied  by  piercea 
verlebrse  of  a  fish,  and  having  little  ornamental 
pendants  of  carved  bone;  animals'  claws  were 
also  pierced  and  strung  in  a  like  manner  to 
form  necklaces.  But  out  of  such  small  begin- 
nings  have  developed  the  wonderfully- wrought 
necklaces  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art,  and  the 
splendidly  designed  works  of  the  Renaissance 
and  modern  jewelers,  as  well  as  the  marvelous 
variety  of  those  produced  in  the  Far  East. 

The  evolution  of  ring  forms  covers  as  wide 
a  range  chronologically  and  geographically  as 
does  that  of  any  of  the  types  of  jewelry.  The 
origin  of  the  ring  has  sometimes  been  ascribed 
to  the  knot,  in  connection  with  the  supposed 
magic  or  binding  virtues  of  a  piece  of  string 
or  wire  twisted  around  the  finger.  Here  as  in 
some  other  cases,  however,  the  comparative 
facility  with  which  an  ornamental  effect  could 


be  attained  wai  probably  the  main,  if  not  the 
exclusive,  cause  for  the  wearing  of  rings. 
Hence  we  meet  in  the  course  of  ages  with  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  materials, 
from  a  plain  round  hoop,  to  an  elaborately 
chased  metal  ring,  or  one  set  with  one  or  more 
precious  stones. 

The  brooch  in  its  manifold  forms  was  a 
favorite  ornamental  object  from  an  early  period 
down  to  the  I7th  century,  and  even  later.  In 
mediseval  times,  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
brooches  were  made  with  an  unhinged  pin, 
which,  after  having  traversed  the  material  to 
be  attached,  was  ttirned  about  until  it  could  be 
passed  through  an  opening  formed  on  one  side 
of  the  ring.  Later,  about  the  11th  century,  the 
ring  was  flattened,  the  opening  closed,  the  pin 
reduced  in  length  $o  as  to  accord  with  the 
ring's  diameter,  and  attached  to  the  ring  by  a 
hinge.  In  this  style  the  pin  was  held  down 
on  the  ring  by  the  pressure  of  the  article  of 
clothing  it  had  passed  throuf^.  The  import- 
ance of  the  plaid  among  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  as  a  badge  of  clannish  devotion, 
served  to  retain  the  brooch  longer  in  favor  in 
the  Highlands  than  elsewhere,  since  it  both 
attached  the  prized  garment  and  adorned  it. 
A  famous  jewel  of  this  kind  is  the  Loch  Buy 
Brooch,  This  is  set  with  a  Cabochon-cut 
rock  crystal;  along  the  ring  .are  10  projecting 
turrets,  at  the  apex  of  each  of  which  is  a  pearl. 
Originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Macleans  of 
Locn  Buy,  this  brooch  was  eventually  acquired 


collection. 

The  earliest  dated  of  the  great  jewel  finds 
in  Egypt  were  those  discovered  by  Flinders 
Petric  in  1901  at  Abydos  in  the  royal  tombs 
there.  Among  them  the  bracelets  of  the  queen 
of  Zer,  a  sovereign  who  reigned  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty,  about  5400  B.C., 
give  eloquent  .testiipony  of  the  skill  of  the 
Egyptian  goldsAiiths  at  this  remote  period.  In 
one  of  these  bracelets  are  a  scries  of  golden 
hawks  surmounting  alternate  blocks  of  gold 
and  turquoise ;  in  another  are  groups  of  three 
dark  beads  of  lapis  lazuli,  on  either  side  of 
which  are  triple  gold  balls,  beaten  hollow  and 
soldered  together  so  cleverly  that  neither  ex- 
cess nor  difference  of  color  can  be  perceived. 
What  is  pronounced  to  be  the  richest  of  all 
Egyptian  royal  tombs  is  that  found  at  Dahshur 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  great  necropolis  of 
Memphis,  wherein  had  been  sepultured  several 
princesses  of  the  family  of  Amenemhat  II  of 
the  I2th  dynasty  (2716-^84  b.c).  The  mummy 
of  Princess  Knoumit  was  adorned  with  a  ser- 
pent necklace,  composed  of  beads  of  gold,  silver, 
camelian,  lapis-lazuti  and  emerald,  as  well  as 
hieroglylJiiG  signs  wrought  in  gold  and  inlaid 
with  gems.  She  had  anklets,  bracelets  and 
armlets  of  gold  with  precious  stone  settings. 
To  a  later  period,  but  still  to  one  sufficiently 
remote,  belong  the  jewels  of  Aah-hotcp,  queen 
of  Sekenenra  111  (1610-1597  B.C.),  of  the  17th 
dynasty.  This  queen  lived  to  be  almost  if  not 
quite  a  centenarian,  and  in  her  tomb  was  dis- 
covered a  wealth  of  jewels,  a  richly  adorned 
diadem  and  a  pectoral,  splendid  chains,  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  armbands,  etc,  and  also  her 
gold  signet  ring.  This  discovery  was  made  bv 
Marictte  in  1859,  in  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  Theban  necropolis. 
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Altbowh  much  valuable  jewelry  must  have 
been  produced  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the 
fact  tnat  the  ancient  peoples  of  these  ref^ons 
did  not  pay  the  same  devout  reverence  to  the 
remains  oi  the  dead  as  was  done  in  Egypt, 
and  the  differences  in  ardiitectural  construction 
as  well  as  in  climate  between  Egypt  and  Meso- 
potamia, have  combined  to  prevent  the  preserva- 
tion of  any  considerable  part  of  the  jewels. 
The  earliest  works  of  the  kind  appear  to  have 
been  executed  of  copper,  and  molds  for  casting 
metals  seem  to  have  been  made  in  a  very  re- 
mote .age.  At  a  later  time,  the  discovery  of 
making  bronze  by  alloying  copper  with  tin 
rendered  another  metal  available,  and  in  the 
Assyrian  period  ornaments  of  this  maCertal  to 
a  great  decree  take  the  place  of  copper  ones. 
Some  of  these  bronie  ornaments  that  have  been 
preserved  are  highly  decorated;  one  of  them,  a 
plaque  which  was  evidently  used  to  exorcise 
the  demons  of  disease,  bears,  in  an  upper  row, 
nine  sjtnbols  of  the  gods ;  bnieath  them  appear 
figures  representing  the  seven  evil  spirits  caus- 
ing diseases,  and  below  this  is  shown  the  patient 
stretched  out  on  a  couch,  the  god  of  the  waters 
Ea,  who  is  said  to  have  instructed  mankind  in 
the  arts,  being  figured  in  the  act  of  fironouncinK 
the  muic  formula  destined  to  banish  the  dis- 
ease. Underneath  this  again  is  depicted  the 
fearful  demon  Labartu,  who  is  beinK  driven 
awav  by  another  demon,  in  obedienre  to  the 
mi^ly  words  spoken  by  Ea.  Far  earrings  and 
necklaces  gold  and  silver  were  much  in  use, 
some  finely  wrought  gold  necklaces  from  early 
Babylonian  times  oeing  in  existence,* 

As  to  Hebrew  jewelry  before  the  time  of  the 
Kings,  our  very  slight  information  is  derived 
from  the  account  of  the  ofFenngs  made  by 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  Wilderness  for  the 
decoration  of  the  TalMmacIe  and  for  the  form- 
ing of  the  Golden  Calf.  In  the  former  case  we 
are  told  (Exod.  jucxv,  22)  'the  men  and  women 
brought  bracelets  and  earrings  and  rings  and 
tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold,"  and  for  the  Golden 
Calf  mention  is  made  of  gifts  of  earrings  by 
nien  and  women.  The  famous  'Breastplate  of 
the  High  Priest,*  if  we  regard  thb  as  a  jewel, 
was  of  coarse  the  greatest  work  of  the  lord 
noted  in  Scripturtt  In  any  case,  however, 
these  accounts  are  not  contemporaneous,  having 
rather  a  legendary  than  an  historic  value.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ring  (probably  a  cylin- 
der) given  by  Judah  to  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
12-26).  Of  course.  Joseph's  ring,  a  gift  of 
Pharaofi,  would  have  been  a  piece  of  Egyptian 
jewelry;  indeed,  in  all  probabilitj;  this  was  the 
case  also  with  the  jewels  contributed  by  the 
Hebrews  in  the  WildemesB.  At  the  battle  of 
Gilboa,  where  King  Saul  met  his  death,  he  is 
said  to  have  worn  his  royal  crown,  which  was 
brought  to  David  by  the  Amalakite  who  slew 
Saul  (2  Sam.  i,  10).  In  about  1030  B.C.  David 
carried  off  from  the  statue  of  the  Ammonite 
god  Uilcom  a  crown  weighing,  with  its  pre- 
dous  stones,  a  talent  of  gold,  worth  about 
$33,325;  as  David  placed  this  crown  on  his  head, 
he  bore  rather  a  heavy  burden,   for  such 
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.    *  Morrii  TbMisv,  '  Tbe  Civilkatiiin  of  Batiylonu  and 
A«y™  'iPh&^dphui.  1915,  pp.  <10-4I5). 

iG.  P.  Kun».  •  The  Cnjoni  Lou  rf  PraciDai  Sioim,* 
(PhiMelphia  IVI3,  <£ap.  liii.  n.  275-W6). 
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Kins'  called  in  the  aid  of  Phoenician  crafts- 
men for  its  adornment,  and  probably  the  He- 
brew jewels  of  this  and  a  later  litne  were  made 
by  Phwnicians,  or  by  those  who  had  received 
instruction  from  them.  In  Isaiah's  age  we 
learn  from  this  prophet  (iii,  16-26)  that  the 
'daughters  of  Zion'  wore  metal  anklets,  mak- 
ing 'a  tinkling  about  their  feet,*  also  circlets 
(tires)  like  the  moon,  as  well  as  chains  and 
bracelets,  ornaments  for  the  legs,  headbands, 
tablets,  earrings,  rings  and  nose  jewels.  Un- 
doubtedly in  the  case  of  the  wealthy,  these 
adornments  were  all  made  of  gold. 

In  the  development  of  the  jewelers'  art, 
Phcenicia  played  a  similar  part  to  Etruria,  in- 
deed the  latter  country  was  in  many  instances 
directly  dependent  upon  the  former.  Little 
originality  is  to  be  noted  in  Phoenician  work, 
but  the  Phoenicians,  as  the  great  trading-folk 
of  the  time  between  1000  or  1200  B.C.,  and  about 
500  B.C,  or  earlier,  when  the  Greeks  first 
challenged  their  supremacy  and  then  supplanted 
them,  bad  been  active  carriers  of  foreign 
jewelry  from  land  to  land,  besides  producing  a 
considerable  quantity  of  their  own  workmanship 
based  on  foreign  models.  This  was  of  course 
supplemented  by  the  inland  trade  between  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  sources  to  the  southward  and 
eastward. 

Etruscan  jewelry  was  mainly  of  eclectic 
types  combining,  or  copying,  models  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  origin,  transmitted  in  a  mom- 
fied  form  by  the  Micenicians  and  by  the  early 
Greeks.  It  was  evidently  through  the  Etruscans 
that  the  art  was  brought  to  the  Ramans.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Etruscans 
were  essentially  copyists,  they  evolved  many 
beautiful  decorative  designs  and  so  successfully 
developed  their  originals  as  to  produce  a  clearly 
marked   national   jewelry. 

Probably  the  earliest  Greek  jewels  of  elabo- 
rate worlonanshm  are  those  unearthed  by 
Schliemann  at  Mycenx  in  1S76-S8,  and  those 
brought  to  light  by  him  a  few  years  earlier  in 
the  Troad.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
attribution  of  many  of  them  to  Homeric  per- 
sonages, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong 
lo  the  peoples  and  the  localities  celebrated  in 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  represent  at 
its  best  the  Greek  art  in  jewelry  of  from  1600 
to  1400  ac^  and  a  few  centuries  later.  The 
so-called  Minoan  gems,  specifically  those  of 
Crete,  and  by  extension  those  of  other  -^gean 
islands  (hence  sometimes  called  'Island  gems*), 
are  less  impressive,  though  they  are  of  slightly 
earlier  date,  as  are  also  those  from  Ilysus  on 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  latter  jewels,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  comprise  necklaces  of 
irregularly- cut  beads  of  amber,  amethyst,  agate 
or  rock  crystals,  very  rarely  polished,  and  of 
polished  carnelian  beads.  There  are  also  many 
small  bead-pendants  of  porcelain,  some  of  them 
glazed. 

The  finest  jewel  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
at  Mycens  is  a  gold  brooch,  having  an  elaborate 
centre  boss  of  gold  and  silver  plates  worked 
into  Ihe  form  of  a  full-blown  flower.  Here 
were  also  unearthed  several  small  earrings  set 
with  amethyst,  as  well  as  objects  having  mlays 
and  beads  of  {{lass,  amethyst  or  carnelian.  In- 
taglio gems  with  gold  settings  were  also  found. 
Besides  some  curious  earrings  the  Troad  fur- 
nished plaques  made   of  gold  wire   fashioned 
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into  B  land  of  basket-work,  and  provided  with 
a  book  for  attachment  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear; 
from  the  plaque  depended  little  e^lden  chains, 
on  which  in  many  cases  small  gold  leaves  were 
soldered  as  ornaments. 

The  best  Greek  jewelry  dates  from  the  Sth 
century  before  Christ,  when  Greek  arl  of  all 
kinds  stood  at  the  very  highest  point,  and  [his 
branch  of  art  continued  to  flourish  among  the 
Greeks  for  many  centuries.  The  Roldsmiths 
used  their  precious  metals  in  a  manner  showing; 
their  appreciation  of  the  tact  that  any  material, 
however  precious,  was  subordinate  in  the  art- 
ist's mind  to  the  design  and  workmanship  that 
gave  it  life  and  grace.  Of  all  forms  of  orna- 
mentation, delicate  filigree  work  was  most 
highly  favored,  and  for  color,  which  was  spar- 
ingly employed,  reliance  was  rather  placed  upon 
enameling  than  upon  precious  stones.  The 
designs  were  preferably  of  fruit  or  flower 
themes,  or  else  of  the  more  graceful  of 
the  animal  forms.  Virttially  all  the  beau- 
tiful types  of  jewelry  that  had  so  far  been 
evolved  in  the  world  known  to  them  were  laid 
under  contriljulion  by  the  Greek  jewelers,  and 
elaborated  by  them.  But  although  splendid 
crowns,  diadems,  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets, 
funeral  wreaths,  pins  and  rinfis  were  made, 
the  greatest  variety  of  desi)^  is  perhaps  ex.- 
bilnted  in  the  wealth  of  earrings  that  still 
exist,  although  so  many  must  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  lost.  So  potent  was  the  tendency 
to  create  beautifnl  forms  and  to  enrich  the 
decoration,  that  the  size  of  the  earrings  was 
progressively  increased,  so  that  some  of  them 
greatly  exceed  the  normal  dimensions  of  this 
jewel,  and  must  have  been  worn  suspended 
from  a  bandeau,  or  some  such  support,  bound 
on  the  head,  as  tfaey  are  much  too  heavy  to  be 
sustained  by  the  ear. 

A  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  jewels 
belonging  to  the  Persian  period  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  4th  century  b.c,  was  uncovered  hy 
M.  Henry  de  Morgan  near  Susa,  on  10  Feb. 
1901,  when  he  brought  to  liRht  from  six  meters 
below  the  surface  a  bronze  sarcophagus  con- 
taining the  skeleton  of  a  woman.  Heaped  upon 
the  breast  of  the  skeleton,  and  strewn  about  the 
head  and  neck,  was  a  mass  of  finely-wroui^ht 
and  artistic  jewels,  comprising:  a  gold  tort^ue 
weighing  nearly  a  pound  (roy_,  decorated  with 
lion  s  heads,  the  gold  inlaid  with  turquoise  and 
lapis-lazuli ;  bracelets  of  like  design ;  several 
long  and  vaUmble  stone- set  necklaces,  and  a 
three-row  pearl  necklace,  originallv  consisting 
of  from  4O0  to  SOO  pearls,  of  which  238  were 
still  in  a  fair  stale  of  preservation  aftfr  a  lapse 
of  more  than  22  centuries.  The  stones  in  the 
other  necklaces  comprised  turquoise,  lapis-lazuli, 
emerald,  a.eaie,  various  jaspers,  red  and  blond 
camelian,  feldspar,  jade  (  ?) ,  hyaline  and  milky 
quartz,  amethyst  of  a  pale  violet  hue,  bemalile, 
several  marbles  and  breccia.* 

The  Scytho-Greek  art  of  which  so  many 
examples  have  been  found  in  the  tumuli  of 
the  Crimea,  rtore  especially  in  those  about 
Kertch,  the  ancient  Panticapteum,  settled  by 
Greeks  from  Ifiletus  in  tlw  6th  century  B.C., 
represents  in  many,  of  its  specimens  a  Proto- 
Russian  art.  Others  again  are  purely  Greek 
and    the    rest   are   either    the   work    of   Greek 
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anists  or  were  executed  by  those  whom  they 
had  instructed.  The  finest  specimens  were 
gathered  together  in  the  Kertch  Museum  at  the 
Hermitage  in  Petrograd.  The  largest  and  rich- 
est of  these  tumuli  is  that  known  as  Koul-Oba 
(Tartar  for  "aeh-heap"),  situated  about  four 
miles  west  of  Kertch,  and  which  when  first 
excavated  in  1831  had  escaped  the  plundering 
to  which  so  many  other  of  the  grave-tnounds 
had  been  subjected.  A  great  variety  of  jewels 
was  found  in  this  tomb,  which  must  have  been 
that  of  one  of  the  richest  kings  of  the  refpon, 
and  it  has  been  approximately  dated  at  about 
300  B.C.,  at  which  time  there  flourished  a  Bos- 
porian  king  named  Pairisades.  Witbin  the 
tomb  were  found  the  molderlng  remains  of 
a  king,  his  queen,  his  servants  and  his  hones, 
and  upon  the  royal  person,  as  well  as  around  it, 
were  the  royal  treasures.  On  the  king's  neck 
was  a  massive  gold  torque,  the  ends  terminating 
in  figures  of  Scythians  on  horseback,  partly  in 
green  and  blue  enamel.  Encircling  his  wrists 
and  arms  were  penannular  bracelets  and  arm- 
lets, wrought  most  beautifully  of  a  massive 
cable  of  gold,  the  ends  figuring  sphinxes. 
Adorning  the  head  of  a  woman,  evidently  be- 
longing to  the  royal  house,  and  who  had  been 
sepultured  near-by,  was  a  mitre-stiaped  diadem 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  kii%;  a  gold  torque 
with  lion-forms  at  its  ends  was  around  her 
neck,  and  also  a  magnificent  necklace  in  filigree 
work  with  medaillions  in  repouss^,  and  bearing 
many  exquisitely  delicate  chainlets,  on  which 
hung  as  pendants  a  number  of  vase-shaped 
ornaments  and  others  in  sranulated  woric  re- 
sembling those  met  with  in  some  of  the  finest 
Etruscan  necklaces.  Unfortunately,  althoufifa 
this  splendid  sepulture  had  remained  undis- 
turbed for  more  than  20  centuries,  it  was  care- 
lessly guarded  after  it  was  opened,  and  golden 
ornaments  to  the  weight  of  120  pounds  were 
stolen  by  the  neiBfaborinD  peasants,  only  about 
15  pounds'  weight  of  them  btang  eventually 
recovered  by  the  authorities. 

Before  the  Christian  era  the  Roman  world 
was  indebted  to  Greece  and  Etruria  for  all  but 
the  plainest  jewelry  forms,  and  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  expert  jewelers 
were  either  Greeks  themselves  or  had  learned 
the  art  under  Greek  influence.  The  specifically 
Roman  work  was  more  massive,  seeming  to  lay 
as  great  stress  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  precious  metal  used  for  a  jewel,  as  upon 
its  artistic  character.  At  -the  same  time  the 
tenden<^  to  produce  a  strildng  effect  was  dis- 
played in  the  free  use  of  the  more  brilliantly- 
colored  stones.  Reds,  yellows  and  blues  were 
favored,  and  the  contrast  is  emphasiEed  by  the 
addition  of  pearls,  which  enjoyed  immense  favor 
in  Imperial  Rome,  when  the  pearl-fisheries  of 
the  East  were  laid  under  contribution  to  satis- 
fy the  luxurious  tastes  of  the  wealthy  Romans. 
Drawing  to  herself  as  she  did  the  finest  fruits 
of  the  world's  culture  in  every  direction,  Rome 
offered  a  rich  variety  of  all  known  forms  and 
designs  of  jewelry,  this  wonderful  variety  of 
borrowed  or  adapted  types  hiding  her  lack  of 
originality.  As  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
state  declined  there  was  a  progressive  decline 
in  the  artistic  merit  of  the  ornamental  obfccts 
produced,  until  toward  the  end  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  materials  used  for  [he  jewels  much 
surpassed  the  skill  displayed  in  their  worlc- 
mauship  and  decoTation. 
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TIk  most  ren»rkable  examples  of  the  Visl- 
gothic  art  of  Spain  that  have  been  preserved 
Tor  us  are  the  gold  crowns  and  coronets  found 
in  1858  St  the  Fuente  de  Guarra»r,  near  Tol- 
edo, and  now  preserved  at  the  Musec  Cluny  at 
Paris.  Of  these  the  one  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Spanish- Gothic  king  Reccesvinthus  (649- 
672)  is  the  finest.  It  consists  of  a  broad,  mas- 
sive gold  band,  about  four  inches  high,  the 
diameter  being  about  eight  inches ;  along  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  runs  a  bordering  of 
doisannd  inc rusted  with  alma n dine  garnets, 
and  on  the  band  are  set  in  relief  30  Oriental 
sapphires  of  peat  beauty  and  of  large  site; 
alternatim;  with  the  sapphire^  are  30  large 
pearls.  From  the  band  hang  24  golden  chains, 
supporting  as  many  letters  in  gold  cloisonn^ 
reading  Reccesvinikiti  rex  ogeret.  Each  of 
these  letters  terminates  with  a  gold  pendant 
from  which  hangs  a  ^earl  and  a  pear-shaped 
sapphire.  The  crown  is  suspended  by  a  quad- 
ruple chain  of  fine  worktoanship,  which  at- 
taches it  to  a  double  fleuron  of  massive  gold, 
enriched  with  12  pendent  sapphires.  The  cross 
which  occupies  the  cenlre  of  the  crown,  and  is 
attached  to  the  fleuron  by  a  long  golden  diain, 
is  remarkable  both  for  the  richness  of  its  mate^ 
rial  and  the  ele^nce  of  its  form.  It  is  of 
massive  gold  and  is  decorated  with  six  beautiful 
sapphires  and  eieht  large  pearls.  The  letters 
depending  from  the  crown  proclaim  it  to  have 
been  a  votive  offering,  and  the  church  to  which 
it  and  the  other  crowns  were  dedicated  was 
that  of  Sancta  Maria  in  Sorbaceis,  near  Toledo.* 

The  two  most  striking  types  of  jewelry 
characteristic  of  Celtic  art  are  the  crescent- 
shaped  head  ornaments  and  the  massive  gold 
torques.  The  former  are  made  of  thin  plates 
of  gold,  usually  with  a  simple  decoration  of 
rarallel  lines;  ihey  were  probably  attached  near 
the  cars  by  extensions  on  either  side,  so  that 
the  moon-shaped  ornament  could  project  up- 
ward above  the  head;  but  some  of  them  may 
have  been  adapted  to  be  worn  suspended  from 
the  neck.  An  exceptionally  rich  example  in 
the  Dublin  Museum  has  a  weight  of  16  ounces, 
giving  a  metal  value  of  $330,  as  the  gold  is 
probably  nearly  if  not  quite  pure.  The  gold 
torques  are  twisted  lengths  of  the  metal,  turned 
to  a  circular  form,  so  as  to  be  worn  around 
the  neck;  but  many  of  the  metal  torques  were 
worn  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  across  the 
breast.      Splendid  gold  fibulte,  or  clasps,   from 

frehistoric  times,  have  also  been  found  in 
reland;  some  of  those  of  penannular  form, 
with  cup-shaped  terminations,  are  very  large 
and  heavy,  one  in  the  Dublin  Museum  weighing 
as  much  as  33  ounces,  the  intrinsic  value  being 
$680.  Armlets  of  gold  were  also  made,  as  were 
plates  of  gold  for  adorning  garments. 

AngIo>Saxon  jewelry  was  essentially  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Merovingian.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  jewelers  possessed  a  strong  individually, 
so  that  the  personal  note  is  very  pronounced  in 
their  work.  The  execution  was  artistic  and  the 
jeweler's  sense  of  color  in  the  choice  of  stone 
adornments  was  highly  developed.  As  it  was 
the  custom  to  bury  many  ornaments  with  the 
dead,  the  sepultures,  especially  those  of  Kent, 
have    afforded    a    bountiful    harvest    of    ^ne 
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jewels.  Examples  of  almost  all  types  have 
been  unearthed.  Bead  necklaces  are  present  in 
great  variety,  the  materials  ranging  from  glass 
up  to  amber  and  amethyst,  while  for  the 
wealthy  there  were  ^old  necklaces  with  more 
precious  settings.  Hairpins,  with  fantastic  bird 
or  animal  forms,  or  with  ^mets,  were  mud) 
in  favor.  The  well-known  jewel  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  now  in  tlte  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford, was  found  at  Newton  Park,  three  miles 
from  Athelncy,  county  of  Somerset,  where 
Alfred  sou^t  refuge  during  the  Danish  in- 
vasion in  878.  It  measures  two  inches  in  length, 
one  and  one-<fifth  inches  in  width  and  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  is  considered  to  repre- 
sent Anglo-Saxon  jewelry  at  its  very  best.  In 
shape  it  is  oval,  the  front  and  the  back  being 
flat  On  the  obverse,  beneath  a  plate  of  rock 
crystal,  two-fifths  of  an  inch  chick,  there  is  a 
plaque  of  semi-transparent  doisonni  enamel, 
blue,  white,  green  and  brown,  figuring  a  man's 
form.  At  the  smaller  end  of  me  oval  a  pro- 
longation is  shaped  like  a  boar's  head.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  inscription  in  gold  letters,  along 
the  edge  of  the  jewel,  reads :   Aclfred  mec  heht 


granular  work ;  the  enamel  figure  has  been 
variously  considered  to  represent  Christ,  Saint 
Neot,  Saint  Cuthbert,  or  Alfred  himself.  Of 
Anglo-Saxon  gold  rings,  the  most  noteworthy 
are  three,  bearing  respectively  the  names  of 
Ahlstan,   bishop  of   Sherboume    (824-67) ;   of 


queen  of  M'ureia,  Alfred's  sister.  Elhelswith's 
nng  was  tied  to  a  dog's  collar  by  the  farmer 
who  found  it,  and  served  this  ignoble  use  for 
six  months,  until  to  his  surprise  and  joy.  the 
man  learned  that  it  was  of  gold. 

For  the  jewdry  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  we 
have  to  depend  largely  upon  the  treatise  oy  the 
monk  Theophilus  (or  Rugerus)  called  'Sched- 
ula  Diversarum  Artium,'  written  about  1000 
A.a,  in  which  are  quite  fully  described  the 
technical  processes  of  the  goldsmiths  and  jewd- 
ers  of  the  time.  It  evidently  records  the  pi^c- 
tices  of  Byzantine  workers.  Of  Merovingian 
ornaments  one  of  the  most  valuable  finds  was 
that  made  accldently  at  Toumai  in  1653,  when 
the  regalia  of  Chilperic  I  (d.  481),  the  founder 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  were  brought  to 
light  These  induded  a  bracelet,  clasps,  buckles 
and  the  royal  signet  of  gold,  engraved  with 
the  bust  of  the  king;  there  were  also  some  300 
golden  bees,  which  had  served  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  mantle.  Each  piece  of  the  treasure 
is  inlaid  with  thin  slices  of  garnet,  or  red 
glass,  held  between  gold  partitions.  From  the 
succeeding  Carolingian  period  fewer  examples 
of  jewelry  have  been  presetted,  because  (Charle- 
magne (742-814)  discouraged  the  practice  of 
burying  jewels  with  the  bodies  of  thdr  late 
owners,  lest  by  this  means  too  great  a.  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  should^  be  withdrawn 
from  use.  Nevertheless,  many  of  Charlemagne's 
own  treasures  were  placed  with  his  body  in  his 
tomb  at  Aij- la- Chape! le.  Hi's  pendent,  gold 
reliquary,  set  with  a  large  cabochon-cut  sap- 
phire in  front,  and  a  square-cut  sapphire  at 
the  back,  between  which  was  inserted  a  smalt 
cross  made  from  wood  of  the  True  Cross  sent 
him  by  Haroun  al-Raschid,  was  found  when 
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his  tomb  was  opened  in  1169.  In  1804  Napoleon 
dirccled  the  custodians  of  the  treasure  in  the 
cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  present  this 
reliquary  to  Josephine  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
she  made  to  Charlemagne's  tomb.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Hortense,  Josephine's 
daughter,  who  gave  it  to  her  son,  Napoleon  III. 
What  has  become  of  it  since  his  downfall  and 
death  is  rather  doubtful,  but  it  is  said  to  be  in 
a  private  French  collection. 

With  the  Renaissance  begins  the  revival  of 
the  jeweler's  art  in  sympathy  with  that  of  all 
the  other  tine  arts,  and,  as  in  most  of  these,  it 
was  Italy  that  moved  in  the  vanguard,  the 
Italian  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  leading  the  way 
here  also.  While  the  larger  part  of  the  early 
works  has  disappeared  in  die  course  of  cen> 
turies,  we  are  fortunate  in  havitig  many  exact 
representations  of  them  in  contemporary  por- 
traits, which  are  often  ven'  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses, since  a  number  of^  the  ISth  century 
painters  began  their  careers  as  goldsmiths  and 
jewelers,  as,  for  example,  Tommaso  de  Fimi- 
guerra,  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  Botticelli,  Domenico 
Guirlandajo  and  Francia.  To  these  must  be 
added,  as  great  jewelers  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  Ambrogio  Foppa  (Caradosso)  and 
Michelangelo  di  Viviano,  the  former  of  whom 
worked  in  Milan  and  Naples,  and  the  latter  in 
Florence,  patronized  by  Lorenio  and  GiuKano 
dei  Medici.  All  these  workers  were,  however, 
surpassed  by  the  great  master  of  the  craft, 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (1500-71). 

Among  the  innovations  introduced  in  Euro- 
pean jewelry  by  the  Renaissance  artists  was  a 
pendent  jewel  worn  on  the  forehead,  which 
may  remind  us  of  the  favorite  Hindu  custom 
of  wearing  such  an  ornament,  although  this 
latter  is  often  a  jeweled  disc,  suspended  from 
the  large  veil  worn  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 
Tlie  Renaissance  ornament  was  known  in 
France  as  the  ferroniire,  from  the  famous 
Louvre  portrait  'La  Ferroniire,'  presumably  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  formerly  reputed  to  be 
that  of  one  of  the  latest  flames  of  Francois  I, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  an  ironmonger.  The  face 
depicited  is,  however,  in  all  probability  that  of 
Lucrezia  Crivelli,  a  mistress  of  Ludovico 
Sforza,  «I1  Moro,*  Duke  of  Milan. 

As  mi^t  be  inferred  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  paintings  of  the  period,  the  jewelers  In- 
dulged in  a  rich  use  of  color,  both  in  precious 
stones  and  in  enameling,  and  these  colors  were 
so  artistically  blended  and  so  wonderfully  com- 
bined with  the  most  delicately  beautiful  gold- 
work  that  the  result  was  an  object  in  which 
the  value  of  the  materials  was  exceeded  by  the 
art  exercised  in  its  production.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  diamond,  so  greatly  favored  in 
later  times,  was  ai  this  period  less  prized  than 
the  emerald  and  the  ruby.  This  appears  in  the 
scale  of  values  for  the  four  precious  stones 
given  by  Cellini  in  1568,  although  he  places  the 
sapphire  far  down  the  scale.  On  faultless,  one- 
carat  stones  he  sets  these  prices :  ruby,  800  gold 
crowns;  emerald,  400;  diamond,  100,  and  sap- 
phire but  10  crowns.  The  stones  were  usually 
table-cut,  and  in  many  cases  the  elaborate 
enameling  of  the  jewel  almost  hid  the  gold 
substratum,  except  where  it  was  left  free  to 
figure  some  details  of  the  decoration. 

French  jewelry  of  the  16th  century  is  illus- 
trated  by   a   large   number   of   designs   of   the 


highest  artistic  merit.  Among  the  foremost  of 
those  designers  whose  ide^s  are  skilfully 
worked  out,  either  by  themselves  or  Iw  highly- 
trained  goldsmiths,  may  be  mentioned  Jacques 
Androuet  Ducereati  (c.  lS10-<.  1585),  fitienne 
Delaune  (1518-95)  and  Pierre  Woeriot  of  Lor- 
(lS33-aft.    IS89J-     Of   course  their  : 


fondness  for  jewels  increased  greatly  under  the 
last  Valois  kings,  the  contemporary  chroniclers 
giving  graphic  descriptions  of  many  costly  ones 
possessing  extraordinary  beauty.  In  Spain 
great  favor  was  bestowed  upon  elaborate 
reliquaries,  and  a  characteristically  Spanish 
decoration  of  these  was  with  painted  glass, 
termed  in  French  of  a  later  time  ■uerre 
iglomisi,  perhaps  after  a  certain  clever  18th 
century  jeweler  named  Glomy.  In  this  process 
the  underside  of  a  plate  of  glass,  or  of  rock 
crystal,  was  covered  with  gold  leaf;  on  this 
was  traced  the  design,  go  that  the  part  of  the 
gold  leaf  to  be  left  untoudicd  was  defined. 
Where  it  was  removed,  pigments  were  applied 
to  bring  out  the  design,  and  the  proper  degree 
of  light  and  shade  was  attained  by  the  appUca- 
cation  of  varnishes  of  various  thicknesses. 
Pendants  were  favorite  ornaments  on  Spain,  as 
were  also  bow-shaped  jewels  for  breast  orna- 
ments. For  the  setting  emeralds  were  very 
often  used,  a  great  variety  of  these  stones,  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  having  been 
brought  to  Spain  from  Peru  after  the  Spanish 
Conquest  The  mines  whence  they  came  have 
not  been  traced,  and  they  were  perhaps  alreat^ 
exhausted  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  land. 

In  Germany,  great  centres  of  the  goldsmiths' 
art  in  the  16th  century  were  Augsburg,  Miinich 
and  Nuremberg.  The  Fuggers,  the  great  bank- 
ers of  Augsbure-,  (Ud  much  to  encourage  the 
production  of  fine  jewelry,  indeed  they  com- 
bined dealing  with  precious  stones  and  splendid 
jewels  in  a  remarkably  clever  way  witn  their 
banking  business.  Naturally  the  Italian  in- 
fluence was  potent  in  these  German  cities,  al- 
ihou^  the  striking  and  original  work  of  such 
masters  as  Albrecht  Durer  and  Hans  Holbein, 
the  former  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  occupies  a 
very  high  place  in  the  history  of  jewelry.  Hol- 
bein's numerous  designs,  made  in  England, 
preserve  for  us  a  record  of  bis  excellence  in 
the  art 

To  the  17th  century  belongs  the  reign  of  the 
aigrette,  consisting  of  clusters  of  precious 
stones  set  in  enameled  gold  and  mounted  on 
movable  stalks;  another  favorite  jewel  of  this 
century  was  the  bow  or  rosette  to  be  worn  on 
the  breast,  named  a  s*vign6,  after  the  world- 
famous  letter  writer,  the  Marquise  de  Sevignf. 
A  splendid  English  jewel  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century  is  that  known  as  the  *Lyte  Jewel,' 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  a  gift  of 
James  I  to  a  Mr.  Thomas  Lyte,  as  a  reward  for 
the  latter's  zeal  in  drawing  up  a  pedigree  of 
the  sovereign.  An  openwork  cover  has  dia- 
monds on  Uie  outside  and  brilliant  enamel  on 
the  reverse,  while  on  the  back  of  the  jewel  is  a 
white  enameled  plate  on  which  is  a  design  done 
in  alternate  lines  of  gold  and  of  niby  enamel; 
the  enamel  bordering  is  of  ruby-red  and  sap- 
phire blue. 

Toward  the  end  of  die  17th  century,  pen- 
dants are  found  nude  of  gold  only,  and  s 
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spedtnens  of  Portuguese  work  are  remarkable 
for  delicacy  of  execution ;  these  are  sometimes 
set  with  very  small  diamonds.  Sprays  of 
leaves  ard  flowers  and  knots  of  ribbon  are 
made  in  metal  during  the  17th  century,  and 
are  thickly  set  with  crystals  —  paste  or  real 
precious  stones  —  particularly  by  Venetian, 
French  and  Portuguese,  followed  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance Inr  English  workmen.  The  best  of  these 
are  by  Giles  Legare,  and  in  tbe  I8th  century  by 
his  follower,  Pierre  Bourdon. 

The  search  for  new  swles  of  ornamentation 
led  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  varieW  of  decoration  and  de- 
sign to  which  the  name  'rococo*  has  been  given, 
and  diis  became  gradually  tlie  dominant  tend- 
ency in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
Among  the  masters  of  this  style  in  France  may 
be  noted  Jean  fiourget  and  Pierre  Bourdon, 
and  in  Italy  Gian  Battista  Grondoni  and  Carlo 
Ciampaii.  More  potent,  however,  was  the  ac- 
tivity of  Melchior  Dinglinger  who,  after  work- 
ing for  a  time  at  Augsburg,  came  to  Dresden 
in  1702  at  the  invitation  of  Augustus  II,  sur- 
named  "The  Strong,"  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
king  of  Poland  as  Aumsttis  I,  at  whose  court 
he  was  employed  for  30  years  as  court  jeweler, 
together  with  his  brother,  and  with  his  son, 
JohanD  Melchior  Diiighnger.  The  elector 
availed  himself  of  their  services  in  planning 
and  enriching  the  famous  Green  Vaults  in 
Dresden,  wherein  is  assembled  a  most  remark- 
able collection  of  the  ornamental  objects  pro- 
ducied  in  this  period.  The  disoovery  of  the 
remains  of  Ponqwii  in  1755  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  taste,  and  s^m>led  the  downfall  of 
rococo  and  a  revival  of  classic  models.  .How- 
ever, although  much  of  the  jewelry  wrougfai  by 
the  goldsmiths  of  the  first  half  of  the  IStn  cen<- 
tury  is  too  extravagant  and  eccentric  in  style 
to  please  a  truly  reiined  artistic  appreciation, 
many  single  objects  testify  to  the  skill 
and  technical  ability  of  those  who  produced 

Id  France,  during  the  Directory,  the  aim  of 
the  ladies  of  fashion  was  to  resemble  as  much 
ai  potsible  the  statues  of  the  Gredc  goddesses, 
and  this  led  to  a  rejection  of  elaborate  jewel- 
ing. Indeed,  many  women  discarded  jewels 
almost  entirdy,  and  even  the  frail  ladies  popu> 
larl^  called  merveilleuies,  who  wore  too  many, 
wiuied  them  to  be  of  very  simple  design,  so 
that  tbey  might  not  detract  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced 1^  perfection  of  physical  form.  In  1800, 
when  tn<B  Egyptian  campaign  was  in  everyone's 
miad,  the  dandies  regarded  it  as  the  height  of 
good  taste  to  wear  turbans  A  la  MaftuliKt, 
adorned  with  scarabs,  sphinxes  and  obelido. 
At  this  time  and  throng  the  First  Emjnre  pub- 
lic taste  was  dominated  in  the  matter  of  per- 
Eonal  adornment  by  the  painter  David,  and  un- 
fortimately  his  Ideas  in  this  respect  were  not 
on  a  level  with  his  general  artistic  ability,  for 
he  was  tyrannized  over  by  die  tnflnence  of 
classic  tradition.  The  Restoration  maHced  a 
decided  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  severity 
and  rigidity  gencratfy  characterizing  die  early 
part  of  the  century  as  to  jewelry.  In  sympa- 
ibyr  with  the  later  rise  and  triumph  of  Roman- 
ticism in  literature  and  painting,  jewelers 
sought  to  create  works  of  art  at  once  striUng 
and  praceful.  The  reaction  against  exclusively 
classic    models   brought    about    a    revival    of 


Gothic  forms,  which  gained  popular  favor  to  a 
high  degree.  Still  this  was  only  an  artificiality 
of  another  type,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  to  seek  for  in- 
spiration directly  in  the  realm  of  nature. 

The  jewelry  of  modem  limes  has  developed 
along  the  lines  of  eclecticism,  the  general  trend 
being  toward  gracefulness  and  delicacy.  In 
Italy  the  Castellanis  in  the  first  half  of  the  19di 
century  renewed  the  use  of  the  granulated  gold 
ornamentation  of  the  finest  Etruscan  jewelry, 
atid  somewhat  later  Luden  Falize,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  Second  Empire  in  France,  con- 
tributed much  to  die  success  of  the  modem 
movement.  Whatever  may  be  the  inevitable 
errors  resulting  from  the  striving  after  novel 
effects,  the  tendency  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to 
maintain  all  that  is  best  in  the  eicamples  of 
clasac  as  welt  as  of  Renaissance  art,  while 
welcormng  sucfa  original  forms  as  recomnieitd 
themselves  because  of  dieir  tastefulness  and 
beauty.  Probably  no  sin^  name  has  been  so 
freely  mentioned  in  connection  with  modern 
French  jewelry  as  that  of  Reni  Lalique,  and 
the  'Art  Nonveau'  style,  despite  some  vagaries, 
has  found  favor  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  tlie  jeweler's 
art  was  never  more  international  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  in  no  age  has  there  been  a  greater 
variety  of  objects  produced,  or  a  hi^^ier  average 
standard  of  excellence  attained  than  at  the 
present  time. 

For  CUnese  jewelry  filigree  work  is  highly 
favored,  and  the  native  jeweler  is  exceedingly 
expert  and  artistic  in  this  branch  of  his  art. 
Enamelit^  is  also  ^eatty  fancied  in  dark 
bhies  and  pale  blues.'  When  predous  stones 
are  set  they  are  usually  cot  rounded,  en  eiAo- 
chott,  not  in  facets,  but  in  many  cases  imitation 
stones  are  used,  prepared  to  the  hue  required 
by  the  enamel  setting.  Pearls  are  much  in  re- 
quest, and  they,  as  well  as  the  stones  that  are 
employed,  are  drilled  and  attached  by  fine  wire 
to  the  setting.  Delicately  wrought  hairpins 
and  earrings  are  greatly  in  vOgue  among  Chi- 
nese ladies. 

India  has  produced  an  immense  variety  of 
jewels  of  all  kinds.  Indeed  the  forms  are  so 
many  and  so  beautiful,  the  designs  produced  so 
attractive,  and  the  love  of  personal  decoration 
so  widespread  among  the  peoples  of  India,  that 
a  great  many  inferior  metals  and  imitation 
predous  stones  are  used  by  the  jewelers,  al- 
though of  course  the  jewels  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  are  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with 
costly  genuine  gems.  Naturally,  as  India  might 
be  called  the  home  of  the  pearl,  this  gem  of 
the  sea  constitutes  one  of  die  most  prized  deco- 
rations of  the  richest  jewels.  Among  the  more 
spedfically  Hindu  forms  of  personal  adorn- 
ment must  be  noted  the  ever-present  bangle- 
bracelet,  Dntold  thousands  of  \rtiich  have  been 
produced.  Glass  and  lac  ban^es  are  made  in 
all  parts  of  India,  the  ch<Hcest  at  Benares, 
Lucknow,  Delhi  and  other  towns  of  Upper  In- 
dia. Bracelets  of  dyed  circles  of  shell  are  also 
in  favor,  and  occasionally  ivory  bracelets  are 
manufactured.  Chains,  armlets,  crosses,  etc., 
are  part  of  the  characteristic  Indian  jewelry 
and  more  espedally  national  and  attractive  are 
the  forehead  ornaments,  of  painted  glass  for 
the  poorer  and  of  gold  with  a  pendent  gem  for 
the  richer. 
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JEWra^Y  TRADE 


In  many  Oriental  countries  there  has  been 
but  little  change  in  fonn  or  variety  of  work- 
manship  for   more   than   two  millenniums.     A 


.  L  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pbonicians 

many  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  bracelets,  earrings,  rings,  etc.,  are  still  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  little  gold  beads,  with 
filigree  work  or  with  delicate  cfaainwork.  It 
has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  India  wa& 
really  the  source  of  these  designs  m  view  of 
the  active  commercial  intercourse  with  West' 
em  lands  dating  from  the  campa^s  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  (be  aborigfinal 
peoples  ruled  over  by  the  Incas  in  Peru  had 
developed  a  considerable  and  complex  civiliza- 
tion al  the  time  of  the  Spanish  CaiK|uest  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  their 
love  of  luxury  and  adornment,  as  well  as  the 
skill  of  their  craftsmen,  must  have  resulted  in 
the  production  of  many  jewels.  However,  the 
reports  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  as  to  these 
objects  are  in  many  cases  far  from  trustwor- 
thy, as  for  instance  those  concerning  the 
"emerald"  ornaments  which  had  belonged  to 
Montezuma,  and  were  given  by  Cortes  to  his 
bride  on  his  return  to  Spain  in  1529.  Accord- 
ing to  Gomara's  recital,  one  of  these  had  been 
carved  by  a  Mexican  lapidary  into  the  fonn 
of  a  rose,  another  was  shaped  like- a  horn,  a 
third  had  been  fashioned  as  a  fish  with  golden 
eyes,  still  another  tiad  been  formed  as  a  bell, 
having  for  the  tongue  a  peari.  while  the  fifth 
was  cut  into  a  small  cup,  with  foot  of  ^Id  and 
having  attached  four  little  golden  chains,  each 
sui^rting  a  splendid  pearl.  These  omamenis 
or  jewels  cannot  have  lieen  of  emerald,  as  this 
stone  does  not  occur  in  Mexico,  but  were  prob< 
ably  either  of  jade,  or  else  of  greenish  tor- 
quoisc;  or  some  other  of  the  green  or  greenish 
stones  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  rather 
indiscriminately,  as  chakkihttill.  The  five  ob- 
jects brought  bv  Cortis  are  said  to  have  been 
lost  at  sea  in  1541^  during  the  disastrous  Span- 
ish expedition  against  Algiers,  in  which  be  took 
part.  As  the  richest  of  the  Pemvian  jewels 
were  of  gold,  with  or  without  precious  stone 
settii^,  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
precious  metal  caused  them  to  melt  down  the 
ornaments  without  ref^rd  for  tbur  value  as 
objects  of  art,  or  of  historic  interest.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  graves  of  Peru  have  yielded  some 
examples  testifying  to  the  skill  of  the  early 
Peruvian  grddsmiths,  but  undoubtedly  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Incas  are  irrecoverably  l(»t. 

Summarized  briefly:  (1)  Savage  tribes 
have  used  for  their  ornaments  natural  objects 
easily  worked  (2)  The  cultured  nations  of 
antiquity  have  generally  made  their  finest 
pieces  of  personal  ornament  of  gold.  (3)  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Renaissance  gold  and  sil- 
ver, colored  precious  stones  and  vitreous  enam- 
els were  very  largely  used.  (4)  During  the 
19th  century  the  diamond  particulaHv  claimed 
the  attention  of  jewelers,  and  the  20th  century 
has  been  marked  by  a  strong  preference  for 
platinum  in  settings,  especially  for  diamonds. 
See  Diamond;  Gems,  Enchaving  oF;  Peam.; 
Pbfitiouh  Stones,  etc. 
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Geokge  F.  Kunz. 

JBWBLRY  TRADS,  Tha.  The  making 
of  jewelry  is  one  of  the  oldest  trades  of  whicn 
the  American  historian  can  find  record,  for 
while  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  of 
adommeot  occupied  a  position  of  little  com- 
mercial importance  until  seveial  years  after  the 
settlement  of  this  counti^  by  the  colonists,  the 
fact  remains  that  jewelry  was  made  by  the  na- 
tive IntKans  many  years  before  the  first  Euro- 
peans set  foot  upon  American  soil. 

Prim  and  precise  as  the  Puritans  are  s^ 
posed  to  have  been,  it  is  a  mistake  to  imafn»e 
that  they  were  too  primitive  in  their  opinions 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  little  jewelry 
in  the  adonunent  of  their  persons.  Both  die 
Dutch  and  the  English  brought  such  onuunenta 
with  them  to  the  new  world,  and  one's  personal 
attire  was  considered  incomplete  without  the 
buckles,  brooches  and  rings  which  were  in 
vogue  at  that  time.  As  the  natural  result  gold 
and  silver  smithing  was  one  of  the  first  indus- 
tries to  be  established  in  the  colonies,  and  every 
large  town  had  its  smiths  who  produced  ifae 
most  popular  articles  of  jewelry,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain kinds  of  trinkets  for  the  Indians,  medals, 
snuff-boxes,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
early  silversmith's  art  was  the  malon^  of  elabo- 
rate boxes  from  rare  woods,  or,  sometimes,  shell, 
inlaid  with  gold  or  silver.  Snufi-boxes  were 
manufactured  in  this  way,  while  other  boxes 
were  made  to  contain  the  parchments  which 
conferred  the  freedom  of  the  dty  upon  distin- 
guished g[ucsts.  Sometimes  these  boxes  were 
made  entirely  of  silver  and  were  lined  with 
gold  Occasionally  the  metal  was  gold,  studded 
with  precious  stones.  It  was  such  a  box  as 
this  in  which  the  people  of  New  York  presented 
the  "freedom^  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  after 
his  elaborate  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the 
press  in  New  York,  in  1784;  while  similar  boxes 
were  later  conferred  upon  Lafayette,  Waslung- 
ton  and  General  ScotL  The  making  of  suoi 
)>oxes  and  other  ornamental  insignia  conferred 
upon  distinguished  men  represents  but  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  art  of  the  stnilh,  for  there 
were  so  many  demands  made  upon  the  craft 
that  its  ranks  were  constantly  extending.    Ii) 
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1788,  when  the  adc^tKro  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  cekbrKted  in  Philadelphia,  there 
were  no  less  than  35  Holdsmiths  and  jewelers 
in  the  procession,  while,  more  than  20  years 
before,  it  had  been  the  profuse  ^splay  of  jew- 
elry, silverware,  etc,  in  the  homes  of  the  promi- 
nent New  Yorkers  that  had  incited  Townshend 
to  introduce  the  historic  bill  known  as  the 
*Stamp  Act,*  which  was  undoubtedly  the  enter- 
ing wedge  m  the  sEruMle  which  fmally  scpa< 
rated  tbe  colonists  ana  the  Crown.  At  mis 
period  iii  the  history  of  the  nation  the  colonies 
that  could  boast  of  the  richest  inhabitant^  and 
which  could,  therefore,  afford  to  spend  tbe 
greatest  amount  of  monn  for  jewelry  and  other 
articles  of  personal  aoornmeBl,  were  South 
Carolina,  Vir^nia,  Marylvid,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts. 

When  compared  to  the  facilities  afiorded  to 
jewelers  at  the  present  day  the  tools  of  the  old- 
time  silversmiths  were  cnide  enough.  The  only 
noticeable  difference  between  them  and  those 
used  by  workers  in  other  metals  was  in  their 
size,  a  factor  which  fitted  them  for  finer  work. 
The  extreme  tenuity  and  the  lack  cf  brittleness 
of  gold  and  silver  gave  room  for  the  exhibition 
of  ^eat  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  artist  who 
aspired  to  forget  the  or£nary  patterns  in  the 
creation  of  more  fanciful  designs,  while  the  at- 
tainment of  the  polished,  or  burnished,  surface 
made  a  more  tender  treatment  imperative.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  centu^  the  art  of  frost- 
ing gold,  Uke  that  of  satin-fini£hing  silver,  was 
imknowa  Gold  and  silver  both  catne  frotn  the 
workshop  with  a  glittering  surface,  and  such 
ornamental  and  decorative  work  aa  may  then 
have  been  attempted  was  either  crude  enamel- 
ing, applied  work  or  engraving.  Later,  of 
coarse,  came  all  the  new  processes  by  means  of 
which  the  precious  metals  have  been  used  con- 
jointly with  other  metals,  or  wnth  wood,  mother- 
of-pearl,  glass,  porcelain,  pearls  and  gems. 

In  those  days  everybody  who  ennged  in  the 
industry  of  lewelry-making  learned  his  trade  so 
tborou^ty  and  in  such  an  old-fashioned  man- 
ner that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  the  close 
distinctions  between  the  several  different  but 
associated  occupations  that  are  so  clearly  drawn 
to-day.  At  that  time,  to  say  that  a  man  was  a 
■jeweler*  indicated  that  he  was  a  goldsmith 
and  silversmith,  a  watchmaker  and  clockmaker 
and  a  maker  of  fine  mechanical  instruments, 
for  each  of  these  branches  involved  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  other*.  At  the  same  time  ibe  trwie 
was  thoroughly  a  mechanical  one,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  realiie  a  hi^er  ideal  in  the  making  of 
jewelry  *tid  other  ornaments  was  most  unusual. 
Instead  of  'wasting  his  time*  over  such  Invcib- 
tions  the  artisan  devoted  all  the  hours  of  labor 
lo  such  work  as  might  be  assigned  to  bin,  even 
dividing  his  time  and  skill  between  his  own 
and  kindred  trades.  To  a  similar  degree  the 
seller  of  such  goods  was  more  frequently  a 
workman  than  a  dealer.  While  a  merchant  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  usually 
a  person  who  could  lake  his  place  at  the  bench 
if  necessity  required,  and  who  owed  his  success 
as  a  salesman  to  bis  knowledge  of  the  various 
kinds  of  metal  and  fancy  work  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  tbe  persoa  Gradually,  as  the  demand 
for  such  goods  increased,  the  more  progressive 
of  these  merchants  began  to  manufacture  the 
simple  articles  which  they  sold,  although  i(  was 


some  time  before  this  branch  of  the  industry 
'  had  extended  bej/ond  the  making  of  spoons, 
forks,  rings  and  sittiilar  small  pieces. 

Tlie  first  American  manufactory  of  jewels  is 
said  to  have  been  that  established  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1790,  by  Mr.  £.  Hinsdale,  who  (hed 
20  years  later,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  partner 
Mr.  Taylor.  The  New  York  of  1820  could 
boast  of  but  two  manufacturing  jewelers,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Downing  and  a  Frenchman  by  tbe  name 
of  La  Guerre.  The  revolutionary  hero,  Paul 
Revere  (1735-1818)  was  originally  trained  as 
a  goldsmith  and  silversmith,  and  he  practised 
his  art  in  Boston  before  the  RevoluttotL  The 
KnoxvilU  Gatette  of  20  Oct.  1792  contains  the 
advertisement  of  a  local  goldsmith  and  jeweler, 
who'  declares  that  he  also  makes  rifles  in  the 
neatest  and  most  approved  fashion. 

From  the  earliest  days  in  tbe  history  of  the 
jewelry  trade.  Providence,  R.  L  has  been  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  this  industry.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  close  of  tbe  Revolutionary 
War  that  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Pitman  and 
Cyril  Dodge  began  to  make  silverware  in  that 
dty.  As  early  as  1805  there  were  no  less  than 
four  establishments  located  there.  They  were 
operated  by  Neheminh  Dodge,  John  C  Jenckes, 
Eaekicl  Burr,  and  Pitman  and  Dorrance,  and 
their  product,  to  make  which  they  emidoyed 
about  30  men,  included  silver  spoons,  gold  bead^ 
and  the  simplest  designs  in  finger  rings.  A 
few  years  later  some  of  these  manufacturers 
bisan  to  turn  their  attention  to  cheap  jewdry 
in  which  silver  and  other  alloys  were  used  with 
a  small  fracdon  of  gold.  These  included  many 
small  articles  like  ^east-pins,  e&r-rings,  Icqr- 
rings,  sleeve-buttons,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  large 
articles  which  were  plated  by  the  hatnmenng 
process.  TTie  first  jewelry  establishment  at  At- 
tleboro,  Mass.,  a  town  which  has  continued  to 
\kAA  a  prominent  place  in  the  trade,  was  opened 
about  1805,  while  the  establishment  of  the  busi- 
ness in  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  the  firm  of  Hinsdale 
and  Taylor  dates  from  about  the  same  time. 
Philadelphia  also  became  identified  with  the 
early  jewelry  interests.  The  firm  of  Bailey  and 
Company,  a  bouse  whidi  is  still  conducting 
business,  although  under  another  name,  was  one 
of  the  first  manufacturers  in  that  'dty,  and  its 
trade  with  the  West  and  South  soon  became  so 
extensive  that  the  concern  became  known  as 
one  of  the  moat  prosperous  in  the  business. 

Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  did  not  become 
the  centre  of  the  American  jewelry  trade  until 
about  1830.  The  demand  for  Jewelry  inspired 
new  ideas  in  manufacture,  and,  as  much  of 
the  desire  for  novelties  originated  in  New 
York,  that  city  naturallv  became  the  market 
for  the  introduction  of  such  products.  In 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Register  for  1848- 
49,  one  may  find  the  advertisements  of  the 
following  houses,  which  were  then  prominent 
manufacturers  of  jewelry,  watches  and  silver- 
ware: Ball,  Tompkins  and  Black  (laie  Mar- 
quand  and  Company),  247  Broadway;  Allcock 
and  Allen,  341  Broadway;  Gaie  and  Hayden, 
116  Fulton  street;  Tiffany,  Young  and  Ellis, 
founded  in  1837,  Charles  L.  TifTany,  founder, 
the  forerunner  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  271  Broad- 
way; Wood  and  Hughes,  142  Fulton  street; 
Samuel  W.  Benedict,  5  Wall  street ;  George  C. 
Allen,  SI  Wall  street ;  Squire  and  Brother.  92 
Fulton  street  apd  182  Bowety.    Some  of  tljese 
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hotises  have  since  gone  out  of  existence ;  only 
one  now  retains  its  original  name,  but  three  are 
Still  conducted  under  firm  names  which  retain 
some  portion  of  the  early  title. 

Almough  great  advances  have  been  made  in 
every  branch  of  American  art  there  is  no  par- 
ticular in  which  it  is  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  metal  work  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  part 
of  the  art  of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths,  and 
the  fact  that  the  American  product  is  now  re- 
garded as  superior  to  that  of  any  other  coun- 
ti^  of  the  world  is  not  only  due  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  in  itself,  but  is  largely  the  re- 
sult of  our  wider  knowledge  of  the  articles  into 
whose  manufacture  good  taste  enters.  To-day 
the  designers  employed  by  the  great  gold  and 
silver  smiths  of  America  are  not  only  men 
of  refinement  and  liberal  education,  but  they 
are  so  truly  artists,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  that  they  could,  if  required,  draw  or 
model  from  life,  or  paint  in  oils  or  water- 
colors.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  such 
fflcu  that  so  much  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  making  of  ornamental  gold  and  silver  ware 
durir^  the  past  half  century,  a  progress  which 
is  indicated  by  our  exhibitions  of  such  articles 
as  loving-cups,  vases  and  presentation  pieces, 
amotiE  which  one  may  mention  the  gold  medals, 
valued  at  $1,000  and  $500,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Slate  of  New  York  to  Dr.  E.  K. 
Kane  and  Commander  H.  S.  Hartstein,  the 
Arctic  explorers,  in  1858;  ^e  silver  vase  made 
in  honor  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  now  a  part 
of  the  exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  the  several  testimonials  presented  to 
Cyras  Field,  upon  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
atlantic cable,  in  1866.  Among  the  other  con- 
spicuous specimens  of  this  art  are  the  silver 
service  which  was  presented  to  the  arbitrators 
of    the   Alabama    Claims,   in    1873,    the  silver 


August  Bartholdi,  in  1886;  the  elaborate  

monial  presented  to  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
in  1877;  the  Edwin  Booth  loving-cup,  and  the 
many  yachting  trophies  that  have  been  manu- 
factured on  Uie  occasion  of  dnternational  and 
other  im^rtant  regattas. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1848, 
naturally  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  manufac- 
turing jewelry  industry,  for  it  gave  assurance 
of  an  ample  supply  of  metal  needed  for  all 
purposes  without  the  cost  of  importation,  and 
if,  at  that  time,  we  were  lackii^<  in  knowledge 
as  to  the  various  forms  in  which  the  art  of 
the  smiths  had  been  developed,  it  needed  but 
such  expositions  as  those  at  I,ondon  and  Paris 
to  perfect  our  education  in  that  respect  With 
suoi  secrets  revealed  to  us.  however,  it  took 
but  a  comparatively  short  time  for  us  to  ac- 
quire the  inventions  in  machinery  and  tools 
necessary  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  pro- 


view  it  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
value  of  this  process,  for  it  has  brought  within 
the  reach  of  people  of  Umited  means  an  attrac- 
tive line  of  tableware  and  other  articles  of 
utility  that  are  now  deemed  indispensable  in 
every  household.  If  not  as  artistic  and  as 
highly  finished  as  solid  silverware  they  are  ex- 
tremely serviceable  and  dicre  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  better  grades  of  such  goods 
possess  considerable  artistic  merit.  In  fact,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  silver-plated  ware  en- 
croached upon  the  province  of  solid  sifver,  but 
during  more  recent  years  the  low  valuation  of 
silver  bullion,  and  the  mechanical  inventions 
which  have  further  reduced  llie  cost  of  produc- 
tion, have  tended  to  reverse  the  tables. 

The  production  of  watches  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  jewelry  trade  that  some  reference 
must  be  made  to  it  in  any  review  of  that  in- 
dustry. It  was  but  a  comparatively  short  lame 
ago  that  all  watches  were  imported,  whereas 
to-day  we  have  progressed  so  far  it  is  only  some 
very  small  watches  for  ladies'  use  and  some 
particularly  complicated  chronographs  tfiat  are 
now  obtained  in  Europe.     All  others  are  made 


consumption  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  America  will  also  compare 
favorably  with  other  nations,  New  York  being 
the  largest  market  for  such  gems  in  the  world. 
Although  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
art  of  diamond  cutting  and  poUshing  was  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  our  wise  tariff 
regulations  have  giver  such  an  impetus  to  this 
branch  of  the  trade  that  some  of  the  most  ex- 
pert cutters  from  Holland  have  now  located  in 
this  country. 

So  far  as  statistics  go  we  have  but  Kttle  ma- 
terial concerning  the  early  history  of  the  jew- 
elry industry.  We  know  that,  in  1812,  the 
value  of  the  Providence  product  was  but 
$100,000,  and  that,  as  late  as  1860,  the  returns 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  small  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  present  day.  In  that 
year,  for  example,  the  jewelers  and  watch- 
makers of  Philadelphia  produced  but  £691,430 
worth;  the  silverware  manufacturers,  $516,000 
worth,  and  the  makers  of  watch-cases  and 
chains,  $1,714,800.  The  production  of  gold 
chains  and  jewelry  at  New  York  was  ^497,761 ; 
of  gold  watch-cases,  $337,CM,  and  of  stlvenvare, 
$1,250,695.  In  Newaric,  the  total  product  was 
$1,341,000,  wWIe  Providence  produced  $2,251,- 
382  in  jewelry  and  $490,000  in  silverware.  The 
following  census  statistics,  covering  the  years 
from  1880  to  1905,  indicate  the  great  advances 
which  have  since  been  made  in  the  trade: 
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of  goods  in  which  plating  has  been  employed 
have  been  made  by  this  method,  the  centres  of 
production  being  located  chiefly  throughout 
Connecticut,  although  there  arc  other  large 
plants  at  Newark,  N.  }.,  and  Providence,  R.  1. 
Speaking  from  a  strictly  commercial  point  of 
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Unfortunately,  however,  such  statistics  can- 
not indicate  what  great  things  have  been  ac- 
complished from  an  artistic  standpoint,  for  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  American  jeweler, 
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both  correctness  and  originality  of  designs  and 
workmanship. 

The  following  figures  are  given  by  the  cen- 
sus bureau  as  to  the  value  of  the  jewelry  prod- 
uct in  the  four  cities  producing  the  largest 
quantity : 


Total  mlue  rf  product     Unit«i  SUUa 
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idencs.  R.  I.     (Hl,16fi.0t»    (20.933. »90     25.1 
Ycwk.N.Y.        19.236.368       20,467,868    23.9 
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The  four  leading  States  show  the  following 
figures  of  product : 

19m  1914  1909  1914 

NewYork |20. 362.620  121.810,141  23.3  26.9 

Rhode  Iduid....       20,685,100  21.522.251  25.7  26.6 

MastKhiuetta. . .       15,210.138  14.175,857  18.9  17.5 

Newjener 13.272,004  11.347.455  16.5  14.0 


In  1914,  Chicago  produced  jewelrv  to  the 
ralue  of  $3,135,945,  being  3.84  per  cent  o£  the 
total  product  in  the  United  States.  The  entire 
Stale  of  Illinois  produced  $3,264,465  worth  of 

The  reports  regarding  two  of  the  leading 
centres  of  jewelry  production,  Attleboro  and 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  for  1913  and  1917,  show 
the  slightly  unfavorable  ef!ect  of  war  condi- 
tions upon  this  industry: 

Attltboro  Nortii  Attkbon 
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B«p1oT«a..-.  3.931  2,871  1,875  1.516 

Wieea (2^36.658    (2.166,661  (1.249.391  (1.161.109 

VaJub  of  prod' 
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The  increase  in  value  of  product  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  higher  prices  realized. 

Gborge  p.  Kusz. 
JBWETT,  Chmrles  Coffin,  American  li- 
brarian; b.  Lebanon,  Me..  12  Aug.  1816;  d, 
Braintree,  Mass.,  9  Jan.  1868.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1835  and  from 
the  Ando^er  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  He 
was  librarian  at  Andover  while  studying  there 
and  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  library.  He 
was  appointed  librarian  at  Brown  University 
in  1841  and  professor  of  modem  languages 
there  in  1843.  He  was  librarian  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington  in  I848-S8,  and 
thereafter  until  his  death  was  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Library.  His  work  in  rearrang- 
ing and  cataloguing  die  library  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity attracted  wide  attention,  the  merits  of 
his  system  being  recognized  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States;  and  he  established  in 
the  new  library  at  Boston  one  of  the  first  library 
card  catalogues.  His  work  was  largely  pioneer 
in  modem  library  method  and  his  system  has 
served  as  a  model  in  both  United  Stales  and 
Canada.  His  writings  on  the  subject  of  library 
economy  arc  of  importance.  Author  of  'Facts 
and  Considerations  Relative  to  Ehities  on  Books* 
(1846)  ;  'On  the  Construction  of  Catalogues 
of  Libraries  and  their  Publication  by  Means  of 
■  Separate  Stereotyped  Titles,  with  Rules  and 
Examples*  (1852)  ;  'Notices  of  Public  Libraries 
of  the  United  States'  (1854). 


JEWETT,  Sarah  Ome,  American  novelist 
and  writer  of  short  stories:  b.  South  Berwick, 
Me.,  3  Sept,  1849;  d.  1909.  She  was  educated 
at  Berwick  Academy  and  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Allanlic  M^)nthty  in  1869,  in  which  period- 
ical the  larger  part  of  her  work  appeared.  Her 
usual  theme  was  the  New  England  character 
seen  from  its  most  attractive  side,  its  gentler 
aspects  given  greater  prominence  and  its  harsher 
ones  not  unduly  emphasized.  Her  works  in- 
clude 'Deephaven'  (1877);  < Play  Days'  (1878); 
'Old  Friends  and  New'  (1879)  ;  'Country  By- 
Ways'  (1881)  :  'The  Mate  of  the  Daylighl,  and 
Friends  Ashore'  (1883)  ;  'A  Country  Doctor,' 
a  novel  (1884);  'A  Marsh  Island,'  a  novel 
(1885);  'A  mite  Heron  and  Other  Stories' 
(1886);  'The  Story  of  the  Normans,'  an  his- 
torical   work     (1^)  ;     'The    King    of    Folly 


•The  Life  of  Nancy'  (1895);  'The  Country 
of  the  Pointed  Firs'  (1896);  'The  Queen^s 
Twin  and  Other  Stories'  (1899) ;  'Betty 
Leicester's  Christmas'  (1899);  'The  Tory 
Lover'    (1901).     Consult  her   'Letters,'    edited 


by  A.  Fields    (Boston  1911),  and  Thompson, 
C.  M„   'The  Art  of  Miss  Tewett'   (in  The     ' 
Imtie  Monthly,  Vol.  XCIV,  Boston  1904). 


JBWPISH,  a  huge  Cahforaian  game-fish 
(Stereotefiis  gigas)  of  the  sea-bass  familv 
(Serranida).  It  has  a  single  dorsal  fin,  the  soft 
part  of  which  is  shorter  than  the  spinous 
portion,  and  is  brown  with  black  blotches  and 
becomes  much  darker  with  age.  Among  the 
dense  growth  of  kelp  in  moderately  deep  water 
along  the  coast  of  southern  California  the  jew- 
fish  finds  a  congenial  home.  Belonging  to  a 
family  of  game-fishes  and  reaching  a  weight 
of  300  to  sob  pounds,  it  has  long  been  a  favorite 
object  of  sport  for  ambitious  anglers. 

Two  other  fishes  of  the  same  family  but 
more  closely  related  to  the  groupers  are  known 
as  the  Florida  or  black  jewfish  {Garrufa  nig- 
rila)  and  the  spotted  jewfish  (Promicrops  gut- 
lalus).  The  former  ranges  from  Florida  to 
Brazil,  and  the  latter  widely  throu^  the  warm 

Earts  of  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The 
lack  jewfish  is  quite  common  about  the  coral 
reefs,  in  the  caverns  of  which  it  lurks.  Al- 
though not  especially  gamy,  its  enormous  size 
and  weight,  sometimes  leaching  even  1,000 
pounds,  have  induced  a  few  angiers  to  essay  its 
capture  with  rod  and  reel.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  Cahfomian  jewfish  by  its 
greater  robustness,  strong  canine  teeth  and 
rounded  caudal  fin.  Consult  Jordan  and  Ever- 
mann,  'American  Food  and  Game  Fishes' 
(1903) ;  Holder,  'Big  Game  Fishes  of  the  United 
States'   (New  York  1903). 

JEWISH  CALENDAR.  The  Jews  date 
their  era  from  the  Creation,  which  according 
to  their  tradition  was  3760-61  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Jewish  year  is  a  iunar  year 
and  consists  of  12  months  with  an  additional  one 
for  leap  year.  The  months  have  alternately  29 
and  30  days,  the  1st  and  30th  days  being  called 
New-moon.  Each  cycle  of  19  years  has  7  leap 
years,  the  3d.  6th  8th,  Ilth,  I4th.  17th  and  19th, 
The  spring  months  are  called  Nisan  (in  which 
the  Passover  is  celebrated).  lyar.  Sivan;  sum- 
mer includes  Tammuz,  Ab,  Elul;  autumn,  Tishti, 
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Heahvan,  Kislev;  and  winter  Tdvetfa,  Shebat, 
Adar,  with  2d  Adar  for  leap  year.  The  civil 
year  began  with  the  month  of  Nisan ;  the  re- 
ligious with  Tishri.  Rules  for  the  computation 
of  the  calendar  were  issued,  after  various  meth- 
ods had  been  employed  in  earlier  centuries,  by 
Hillel  II  (330-365).  The  date  usually  assiRned 
by  Jewish  writers  to  the  year  when  Hillel  fixed 
the  calendar  is  670  of  the  Seleucidan  era,  or 
4119  A.M.  or  3S9  of  the  Christian  era.  Consult 
'Jewish  Encyclopedia'  (Vol.  Ill,  New  York 
1912), 

JEWISH  CHARITUOS.     See  Jews   and 

JtJDAISM. 

JEWISH   CHAUTAUQUA.     See  Chao- 

TAUOUA,  Jewish, 

JEWISH  EXCHEQUER,  a  special  £- 
vision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  England 
(1200-90)  which  dealt  with  lawsuits  between 
Jew  and  (^ristian,  chiefly  in  reference  to  debts 
due  the  former,  and  recorded  the  taxes  im- 
posed  on  the  Jews.  The  facl  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  a  centre  for  Jewish  business 
■  indicates  the  prominence  in  trade  and  finance 
of  the  Jews  m  Ejigland  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  11  to  the  period  of  their  expulsion  (1290). 
The  court  did  not  loiw  survive  their  departure. 
Many  important  data  from  its  records  have  been 

J'aintly  published  by  the  Selden  Socie^  and  the 
ewish  Historical   Society  of  England. 
^WISH  FRATERNITIES.     While  so- 
cieties  for  mutual  benefit  exist  in  large  numbers 


special  popularity,  and  promote  not  alone 
im  solidarity  but  aid  in  maintainint;  many  chari- 
table institutions.  These  organizations  as  a  class 
give  pecuniary  benefits  in  case  of  illness,  and 
death-endowments,  which  latter  insurance  tea- 
ture  is  now  being  made  optional.  Tlie  oldest 
and  most  influential  Is  the  Order  of  Benai  Berith 
.  (*Sons  of  the  Covenant*),  formed  60  years 
ago,  and  having  a  membership  of  35,000.  Its 
330  lodges  extend  over  the  entire  country,  and  it 
has  13  lodges  in  Algeria,  Bulgaria.  Egypt,  Tur- 
key and  Palestine,  42  in  Germany,  16  in  Ru- 
mania and  ID  in  Austria.  It  supports  orphan- 
asylums  in  Oeveland,  Ohio.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  a  free  library  in  New  York,  while  it  co- 
operates with  an  oq>han  hotne  in  New  Orleans, 
a  technical  school  in  Philadelphia  and  a  hos- 
pital for  consumptives  in  Denver.  Colo.  The 
next  leading  order  is  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel, 
founded  in  1849,  with  97  lodges  and  9,810  mem- 
bers. The  Free  Sons  of  Benjamin  (1879)  has 
192  lodges.  14,088  male  and  1,361  female  mem- 
bers. The  Berith  Abraham  (1859)  has  365 
lodges  and  70.000  members.  The  I.  0.  Berith 
Abraham,  with  302  lodges  and  56,949  nembers. 
was  founded  in  1887.  The  Ahavas  Israel  Order 
(1890)  counts  124  lodges.  In  addition  there 
are  seven  other  fraternities  which  have  been 
recently  started.  The  Order  of  Kesher  Shel 
Bariei.  founded  a  home  for  the  aged  a!  Qeve- 
land.  Special  efforts  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Benai  Berith  to  institute  lodges  among  the 
Russian  and  Rumanian  immigrants. 

JEWISH  NATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  With 
the  rapid  increase  in  recent  decades  of  the 
Jewish  popidation,  due  chiefly  to  cnfgrccd  cmi- 


gnition    from  _parts    of    Europe    where    anti- 

Jewish  legislation  and  unfavorable  economic 
conditions  have  lonK  prevailed,  Jewish  com- 
munities have  markedly  developed  in  numbers 
and  influence  with  the  general  growth  of  Amer- 
ican cities,  large  and  small.  Hence  the  more 
urfient  need  of  religious,  educational  and  social. 
organizations  to  cement  more  flrmly  scattered 
elements  and  create  ^eater  attachment  to  their 
traditions.  Such  societies,  too,  ensure  efficiency 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor;  and  in  any  co-operation  with  similar 
foreign  ot^nizations  in  times  of  danger  and 
distress.  TliGir  activity  is  not  exceptional,  but 
is  no  less  true  practically  of  all  reli^nous  or 
racial  elements.  To  mention  concisely  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  the  most  important  Jewish 
national  organizations,  the  various  fraternities 
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Europe,  Asia  and  Afnca),  11  _  .  .  .,  _  _ 
three  hospitaJs  in  Denver,  New  Orleans  and 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.;  orphans'  homes  in  New  Or- 
leans, Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Home 
for  Aged  in  Yonkers,  N^  Y,;  six  Sabbath  and 
immigrant  schools,  a  club  at  San  Francisco,  and 
employment  bureaus  at  Chicago  and  Pittsbut^, 
witti  other  agencies.  The  L  O.  Brith  Abraham 
had  its  32d  annual  convention  in  1918;  it  has 
over  200;000  members  and  760  lodges.  The 
order  Berith  Abraham,  founded  in  1859,  has 
58,000  menAers  and  365  lodges.  The  I.  O.  Berith 
Sfaolom  had  its  14th  annual  convention  in  1918; 
it  has  54,000  members  and  371  lodges.  Other 
orders  are  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  8,000  mem- 
bers. Free  Sons  of  Judah,  25,000  members.  In- 
dependent Western  Star  Order,  22,000  members, 
the  I.  O.  of  True  Sisters,  in  its  68th  year, 
about  6,000  members.  The  Jewish  C3iautauq.iia 
was  farmed  in  1893.  has  5.000  members,  wit^ 
correspondence  school  faculty  and  about  60 
circles  of  students.  Of  imposing  numbers  are 
various  labor  organ izBti<«is,  all  founded  within 
recent  years  and  extcndint^  over  the  entire 
countn,'.  The  Jewish  Socialist  Federation  has 
over  5,000  members  —  its  purpose  is  "socialist 
and  political  agitation  and  organization  of  the 
Jewish  working  class,*  with  about  90  branches. 
The  Poale  Zion  Socialist  Labor  Party  is  12 
years  old,  has  3,800  members  and  77  branches. 
The  Socialist  Territorialist  Labor  Party  is  12 
years  old,  has  3,200  members  and  45  branches. 
In  the  field  of  religion  is  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congr^ation,  organized  1893,  com* 
posed  in  1918  of  over  200  congregations,  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  in  the  country,  with 
four  departments,  executive  and  financial,  txiard 
of  governors  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
board  of  delegates  on  civil  rights,  board  of 


nates  in  ofEce,  with  a  full  staff  of  professors 
and  a  large  body  of  students.  In  the  same 
field  of  religion  are  the  Union  of  Orthodox 
Jewish  Congregation,  founded  in  1898,  of  lim- 
ited numbers,  the  United  Orthodox  Rabbis,  or- 
ganiied  in  1907,  120  members,  and  the  United 
Synagogue  of  America,  founcled  in  1913.  with 
a  small  but  growini;  constituencv.  Zionistic  in 
character  are  the  Order  Sons  of  Zion  (1908), 
4,000   members    and  87   camps;    the   Socialist 
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Young  Poale  Son  (1915),  800  members  and  19 
branches;  Youns  Ju(tea  (1908),  nearly  350 
drcles  to  populanie  Jewish  education  and 
spread  Zionism  among  Jewish  youth ;  the  Miz- 
rahi  of  America  (1912),  4  bureaus,  100  organ- 
izations and  10,000  members,  whose  aim  is  "the 
land  of  Israel,  for  (he  people  of  Israel,  guided 
by  the  law  of  Israel* ;  the  Knights  of  Zion 
(1893),  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Zionism.  Hadassah  is  the  women's  Zionist 
societyj  founded  1912,  nearly  30  chapters,  affili- 
ated with  American  Federation  of  Zionists.  Its 
purpose  in  America  is  to  foster  Jewish  ideals 
and  make  Zionist  propa^nda ;  in  Palestine,  to 
establish  a  system  of  district  visiting  nursing. 
The  Federation  of  American  Zionists,  organized 
1697,  has  30,000  shekel  payers  and  156  societies, 
issues  a  magazine,  leaflets,  etc.  The  various 
Zionist  Societies  were  merged  in  1918  into  one 
organization  and  a  Jewish  Congress  was  called 
in  December  to  uphold  Jewish  ri^ls  abroad. 

In  the  special  line  of  aiding  the  immigrant 
the  leading  society,  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Im- 
migrant Aid,  had  its  29th  annual  convention  in 
191R  Its  membership  is  over  76000,  and  its 
pur^se  is  to  facilitate  the  lawful  entiy  of 
Jewish  immigrants,  to  provide  temporary  help, 
to  discourage  their  settling  in  cities  and  en- 
courage agncultural  pursuits,  to  foster  Ameri- 
can ideals  It  has  many  affiliated  societies.  East 
and  West.  The  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers 
(1909)  has  about  1,200  members  and  45  so- 
cieties, and  promotes  admirably  the  interests  of 
its  adnercnts.  Effective  societies  to  encourage 
agriculture  are  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Aid  Society  (1900),  which  maintains  a 
bureau  of  information  and  farm  labor  office, 
helps  Jewish  farmers  by  counsel  and  loans, 
publishes  the  Jewish  Farmer,  supports  itinerant 
agricultural  lectures,  grants  free  scholarships  at 
agricultural  colleges  and  it  was  the  first  to 
organize  agricultural   credit  banks  in  America. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  (1893),  has 
developed  to  over  %  sections  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  and  many  innior  auxiliaries.  Its  work 
is  conducted  under  committees  of  religion, 
religious  schools,  philanthrotiy,  reciprocity, 
peace  and  arbitration,  education  and  immigrant 
aid.  the  latter  a  national  feature,  while  the  sec- 
tions engage  in  religious,  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational work.  The  National  Federation  Of 
Teinple  Sisterhoods  (1913)  co-operates  with 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
'    ■  5  and  aids  in 


ties  (1913)  promotes  (he  education,  religious 
and  otherwise,  of  its  372  component  parts  and 
acts  as  organizer  and  adviser.  The  National 
Conference  of  JewiA  Charities  (1899)  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  200  societies  from  all 
sections,  with  regular  conventions  and  other 
helpful  features.  The  11th  annual  session  of 
Jewish  Social  workers  at  Pittsburgh  in  June 
1917  had  300  delegates  from  every  large  city  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  there  stated  that  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  is  spent  yearly  on  Jewish 
organized  charitable  work.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  the  needs  of  federation, 
social  problems,  child  caring,  art  in  settlements, 
mental  hygiene,  wife  desertion  and  child  aban- 
donment. The  National  Farm  School  (1696), 
with  over  230  graduates  and  2,500  members, 
conducts  an  agncultural  school  and  farms,  at 


Doylestown,    Bucks    County,    Pa.,   to   promote 

scientific  farming  and  a  taste  for  agriculture 
among  young  people,  particularly  recent  immi- 
grants. -The  American  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety (1888),  15,000  members,  distributes  50,000 
volumes  yearly,  issuing  works  in  Jewish  his- 
tory and  literature  for  its  readers,  old  and 
young.  In  1917  it  published  a  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  planned  a  num- 
ber of  scholarly  works,  original  and  translated, 
in  various  departments.  It  is  aided  appreciably 
by  a  number  of  important  endowments.  The 
Intercollegiate  Meno rah  Association  (1913)  has 
brandies  in  various  colleges,  publishes  a  maga- 
zine, and  aims  to  study  ana  advance  Jewish 
culture  and  ideals  among  college  men  and 
women.  The  An.erican  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety (1892),  400  members,  has  issued  26 
volumes.  It  maintains  a  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts  and  historical  objects,  and  pub- 
lishes volumes  of  Jewish  historical  interest 
from  year  to  year.  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  (1906)  with  a  comparatively  small 
membership,  but  fairly  representative  of  Ameri- 
can Jewryj  aims  to  prevent  the  infringement  of 
Jewish  civil  and  religious  ri^ts  and  to  alleviate 
the  consequences  of  persecution.  Its  func- 
tions are  executive  as  well  as  advisory.  It  main- 
tains a  bureau  of  statistics,  co-operates  with 
other  organizations  at  home  anil  abroad  in 
Jewish  interests,  takes  a  leading  part  in  secur- 
ing relief  funds  in  emergencies,  and  issues  pub- 
Kcaiions  from  time  to  time  bearing  on  its  activi- 
ties and  related  subjects.  Consult  the  Year 
Books  of  the  American  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety (Philadelphia  1900-18). 

Abiah  S.  Isaacs. 
JEWISH  SECTS.  See  Samakitans;  Phari- 
sees;   Sadducees;    Essenes;   Kabaites    (Jews 
and  Judaism)  ;  Sabbatians. 

£WISH  WAR,  The  ("pl  ro6  lovdaUiA 
.  1'),  a  work  of  Flavins  Josephus  (b.  c,  37; 
d.  c.  96  A.D.)  and  the  earliest  of  bis  writings 
which  have  been  preserved.  Its  composition 
has  been  fixed  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  (69-79  a.d,).  The  Aramaic 
original  has  disappeared  but  (he  Greek  version 
prepared  by  the  author  and  some  Greek  scholars 
has  survived.  The  author  was  a  friend  of  the 
Romans  in  bis  later  years  and  the  object  of 
'The  Jewish  War'  appears  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  convince  the  Babylonian  Jews  of 
the  invincibility  of  Roman  arms  and  so  deter 
them  from  revolt. 

JEWISH  WOMEN'S  COUNCIL.  Founded 
September  1893,  this  organization  has  been  of 
marked  value  in  awakening  the  interest  oE 
American  Jewesses  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  their  creed  as  well  as  in  developing  among 
them  modem  methods  _  in  educational  and 
charitable  work.  Affiliating  with  the  National 
Council  of  Women  it  has  arrayed  on  a  common 
platform  its  re_pre sen ta lives.  The  Council  has 
a  large  increasing  membership.  Besides  study- 
ing Jewish  history  and  literature,  It  carries  on 
activities  in  philanthropy,  with  settlements,  sew- 
ing and  industrial  schools,  kindergartens,  man- 
ual training  school,  gymnasiums,  free  baths, 
day  nurseries,  personal  service  groups,  kitchen 
gardens,  and  other  forms  of  useful  activity, 
often  open  to  all  creeds.  Co-operation  is  en- 
couraged with  tfae  various  other  Jewish  kide- 
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JEWS  AND  JUDAISM.  Jews  (from 
Heb.  Vihadi,  man  of  Judah;  Greek,  'lovdaloi; 
Latin,  Judaei)  is  the  general  name  for  the 
Semitic  people  which  dwelt  in  Palestine  from 
the  earliest  times.  At  first  the  name  was  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  the  (ribe  of  Judah, 
but  was  later  extended  to  include  all  subjects 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and,  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  to  all  who  professed  the  Jewish 
religion,  whether  dwelling  in  Palestine  or  else- 
where throughout  the  world,  provided  they 
traced  their  origin  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  or 
were  converts  to  the  Jewish  faith.  In  modern 
times  the  words  Jew,  Hebrew  and  Israelite  are 
used  indiscriminately  of  the  same  people.  In 
succeeding  pages  the  ethnology,  history,  lan- 
guage, literature,  religious  life,  racial  character- 
istics, etc.,  of  this  ancient  people  are  treated 
under  the  following  headings : 

a  of     13.  The   Spirit  of   Rabbiiiic 
Lct[iBUtion. 
1.  A  Oatury  of  EmAncip^- 
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T.  The  Tilmud.  ».  JewW 

S.  The  Muoiab.  11.  Iew»  i 

9.  The  Cabala.  22.  Piesent    Status    of    tha 
10.  The  KBraita.  Jewa    thmughout    the 


12.  Zioniim. 


23.  AlliAT 
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1.  THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES 
OF  JUDAISM.  Judaism  is  th«  religion  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  of  thai  portion  of  the  same 
to-day  known  as  Jews,*  A  religion  which  has 
been  active  in  the  world  for  so  many  cen- 
turies has  naturally  undergone  modification  as 
to  details  from  age  to  age,  both  by  growth 
from  within  and  by  adoption  from  without; 
but  in  essentials,  Judaism  has  been  character- 
istically staunch  to  its  principles  from  its  earliest 
days.  The  objects  of  this  article  is  to  outline, 
historically  and  concisely,  the  essentials,  and 
briefly  to  mention  the  successive  secondary 
points  of  accretion  and  modification.  There 
arc  five  ages  of  development  to  be  distinguished. 

I.  The  Patriarchal  Age.—  Judaism's  funda- 
mental conception  is  its  earliest :  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  Deity  and  His  consequent  eleva- 
tion above  all  human  forms,  methods  and 
attributes.  Though  not  clearly  expressed  in 
Genesis,  this  seems  to  be  at  bottom  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  first  Hebrew,  Abraham,  who,  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  whither  the  divine  call  had 
summoned  him  from  his  home  in  Mesopotamia, 
built  altars  to  the  Li\-ing  God  and  "called  upon 
His  name.'  These  altars,  built  without  images, 
taught  the  first  principle  of  the  spirituality  of 
God,  not  to  be  represented  by  stock  or  stone. 
What  Genesis  omits,  Jewish  legend  as  recorded 
in  Talmud  and  Midrash  abundantly  supplies,  in 
the  shape  of  tradition  —  no  doubt  with  suffi- 
cient suDstratum  of  truth  —  as  to  who  Abraham 

■  The  J«w«  Imown  to  civiliiation  to-day  are  the  deaoend- 
anti  of  only  tlie  nnaller  kiagdom  of  Judali,  which  coa- 
(iited  of  the  two  tribe*  of  Judah  and  Benjaniin  (with  a 
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came  to  the  conception  of  an  invisible  spiritual 
God.  and  how  he  preached  his  first  convictions 
of  the  new  truth  by  vigorous  assault  upon  the 
idols  of  his  father,  an  image-carver,  and  his 
neighbors.  Most  scholars  see  in  the  abortive 
'sacrifice  of  Isaac'  (_Gen.  xxii)  also  an  object- 
lesson  of  protest  against  the  prevalent  Canaan- 
itish  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  and  espe- 
cially of  sacrifices  of  children.  For  the  rest, 
we_  have,  beyond  the  institution  of  Circum- 
cision (Gen,  xvii,  9)  as  protest,  and  possibly 
as  physical  aid  against  the  current  temptations 
to  the  immoralities  which  formed  essential 
features  of  Canaanite  idolatry,  no  trace  of  any 
code  of  observance  connected  with  this  early 
form  of  Judaism;  no  regulations  as  to  cere- 
monies or  food-laws  (compare  Gen.  xviii,  8^  in 
contradiction  to  Ex.  xxiii,  19),  unless  indeed 
the  Noachide  prohibition  of  blood  (Gen.  tx,  4) 
is  to  be  un(urstood  as  current  among  this 
branch  of  Noah's  descendants. 

II.  The  Fonnative  Natiotial  Age — With 
the  advent  of  Moses  and  the  contact  with  a 
much  more  highly  developed  religious  culture, 
that  of  the  E^^tians,  a  more  elaborate  Juda- 
ism came  into  being.  A  definite  central  shrine 
as  a  visible  mark  of  God's  presence  among  men 
(Ex.  XXV,  8),  but  still  without  any  central 
image  or  idol ;  and  above  all,  the  direct  and 
formal  acceptance  by  the  Hebrews  of  a  mission 
of  enlightenment  to  the  nations  on  behalf  of 
•the  Holy  God,"  j.e.,  the  Pure  (_Ex.  xix,  5,  6), 
prepared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a  some- 
what complex  religious  ritual  —  cast  in  the  uni- 
versally prevailing  form  of  animal  sacrifices  and 
burnt  otferines  —  together  with  a  system  of  fasts, 
feasts  and  holy  days,  food-laws  and  health- 
laws,  regulations  political  and  agricultural,  the 
whole  forming  a  body  of  legislation,  set  down 
in  the  later  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  admiiably 
suited  both  to  Israel's  formative  desert-sojourn 
and  to  tile  promised  period  of  reoccupancy  of 
the  land  of  (^naan,  the  old  home  of  die  patri- 
archs. Of  fimdamental  principles  we  note  in 
Moses'  age,  the  Eternity  of  God  (Ehyeh  asher 
Ehyeh  «I  shall  be  what  I  am,»  Ex,  iii,  14) ;  the 
Unity  of  God,  in  contraversion  of  the  multi- 
tudinous, circumscribed  and  mutually  antago- 
nistic gods  of  Canaan  and  Egypt'  the  duty  of 
Uprooting  the  foul  idolators  and  idolatries  of 
the  lanfTof  Canaan  (Ex.  xxiii,  24,  33;  Deut. 
vii,  1,  6) ;  the  fact  of  the  divine  revelation  of 
religious  and  ethical  fundamentals  (Deut.  t, 
22) ;  the  duty  of  serving  God  V  sets  of  love 
and  obedience  to  His  revealed  will  (Deut.  x, 
12}  and  of  training  children  in  this  practice 
(Deut.  xi,  19);  love  of  the  neighbor  — ihe 
•Golden  Ethi(*— (Lev.  xix,  18);  love  of  the 
foreigner;  Hot  strangers  were  ^e  in  the  land 
of  Egypt'  (Ex.  xxii,  21 ;  Lev.  xix,  34;  Deut.  x, 
19),  etc 

lit.  The  Age  of  National  Indopendence,— 
In  siHte  of  the  loving  warning  and  wise  safe- 
guards of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  Hebrews 
when  restored  to  the  occu^cy  of  Canaan  did 
not  remain  faithful  to  their  local  mission,  but, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  fraterniied  with 
heathen  nations  to  the  extent  of  adopting  their 
idolatrous  ways  and  principles.  The  prophets 
urged  to  higher  conceptions,  but  not  always 
isfully:  a  superficial  ceremonialism  s 
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(1  Sam.  XV,  22)  was  Samuel's  reproof  to  Saul. 

It  was  not  until  David  ascended  the  throne  and 
broug:ht  to  the  national  ceremonialism  the  ele- 
ment oE  reverential,  spiritual  elevation  that 
Judaism  at  all  approached  the  higher  plane  lo 
which  Moses  inspired  it.  An  elaborate  central 
worship  was  planned  and  prepared  for  by 
David,  with  accessaries  of  music  and  psalmody. 
and  found  its  grand  culmination  in  the  staEely 
temple  of  Solomon  (b.c.e.  1018}.  But  although 
the  lofty  religious  spirit  of  David  and  the  other 
psalmists  found  expression  in  this  elaborate 
public  ritual  and  exerted  due  influence  over  the 
popular  mind,  it  needed  all  the  energy  and  de- 
votion of  the  prophets  during  the  reigns  of 
Sotomoo's  successors  in  the  twin-kingdoms  into 
which  the  Hebrews  then  divided,  to  maintain 
these  lofty  ideals.  The  golden  age  of  a  spirit- 
ually exalted  Judaism  was  surely  reached  when 
its  preachers  held  tip  as  the  religion'^  hi^est 
teachings  God's  desire  thai  men  should  be  juat 
and  merciful,  upright  and  generous,  in  prefer- 
ence to  bemg  ceremonially  observant  and 
ostentatiously  pious  (Isa.  i.  12~17;  Hos.  v,  14, 
IS,  24;  Uicah  vi.  6-9);  God't  willingness  to 
extend  forgiveness  to  repentant  sinners  (Isa. 
Iv.  7;  JTer.  lii,  22,  iv,  1.  2;  Ezek.  xviii,  21-32; 
Hos.  xiv,  2)  ;  God's  exalted  spiritiul  nature, 
above'a.11  picture  or  comparison  (Isa.  xl,  1&- 
25)  ;  the  ineffable  superiority  of  His  thoughts 
and  His  ways  to  men  s  thoughts  and  ways  (Isa. 
Iv,  8;  95  ;  and  His  intimate,  interested  knowl- 
edge and  supervision  of  men's  deeds  (Ps.  xciv, 
7-11;  Jer.  XX,  12,  xxui,  24). 

Political  independence  of  other  nations, 
however,  might  have  had  the  evil  result  of  sug- 
gesting that  Israel's  religion  was  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  Israel's  people.  Against  this 
narrow  conception,  too,  the  prophets  contended, 
with  their  teaJ::hings  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
unto  all  men  (Isa.  xlv,  22-24;  Jer.  x,  6,  7; 
Zech.  xiv,  9,  16;  Mai.  ii,  10)  and  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  glorious  epoch  to  come  when 
"roany  nations  should  go  up  to  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  Cod  of  Jacob, 
to  learn  of  His  ways  and  to  walk  in  His  paths' 
(Micah  iv,  1,  2).  The  strongest  opposition  to 
the  growth  and  maintenance  of  all  such  ideals 
centred  in  the  political  ambitions  of  the  people, 
and  their  frequent  approximations  —  for  polit- 
ical reasons  tun  dam  en  tally  —  to  the  paganism 
of  one  or  other  of  their  powerful  neiehbor- 
states;  so  that  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  under 
their  own  kings  is  a  record  of  continual  re- 
lapses into  idolativ  and  heathen  immorality, 
together  with  revulsions,  now  and  again,  back 
to  purer  Judaism.  The  most  enduring  and 
prominent  conlribution  to  Judaism  traceable  to 
this  age  of  religious  storm- and- stress  is  the  be- 
lief in  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  ('anointed  one, 
king*),  who  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  tlie 
royal  house  of  David,  and,  as  earthly  monarch 
over  a  reunited  Israel,  would  restore  the  pure 
worship  of  the  spiritual  One  God  of  their 
fathers   (Isa.  xi,  1-10). 

IV.  'Tbe  Age  of  Exile  and  OppreBsion.— 
\Mien  the  above-mentioned  political  ambitions 
of  the  sister-kingdoms  culminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  both  (Israel  in  720  and  Judah  in 
586),  the  population  of  (he  smaller  one,  Judah, 
deported  to  the  plains  of  Babylon,  found  there 
leisure  and  inclination  for  a  closer  and  more 
devoted  attention  to  their  religion,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  growth  of  a  minute  formalism  of 


law.  Its  multitudinous  details  are  collected  i: 
the  Talmud  (see  article  The  Talmud  in  thi 
i),   and   for  many  gencralio 


among  tho.<:e  remaining  in  Babylonia,  impressed 
their  exlremist  piety  upon  the  people;  not  al- 
together, however,  without  protest.  Not  that 
the  lofty  ideals  of  the  prorfiets  were  ignored; 
to  the  contrary,  they  were  treasured  and  still 
further  developed  in  many  a  noble  dictum  and 
many  a  shining  example.  But  the  popular  senti- 
ment threw  itself  by  preference  into  the  re- 
ligion of  ceremonial  and  observance,  and  when, 
after  a  brief  oeriod  of  independence  under  the 
Asmoneans,  the  Jews  succumbed  to  the  military 
might  of  Rome  in  70  C.e.,  this  ceremonial 
bent  proved  the  chief  source  of  spiritualizing 
strength  lo  teachers  and  people  alike  in  the  en- 
suing centuries  of  exile  and  oppression.  A 
most  elaborate  accumulation  of  ritual  observ- 
ance grew  up  in  tiheir  new  homes,  in  Nor^ 
Africa,  Spain,  France,  Germany  and  Poland, 
codified  from  time  to  time  by  such  Talmudicai 
experts  as  Isaac  of  Fez,  usually  called  'alfazi* 
^died  a.t  Lucena  1103)  ;  Moses  Maimonides, 
lived  in  Spain  and  Egypt,  1135-1204;  Jacob  ben 
Asher,  died  in  Spain,  before  1340,  author  of 
the  'Arba  Turim'  ('Four  Rows') ;  Josei^ 
Karo,  lived  in  Spain  and  Turkey  (I48&-1S7S), 
author  of  the  'Shulchan  Anich'  ('Arranged 
Table').  Obedience  to  these  voluminous  codes 
of  ceremonial  law  constitutes  to-day  the  chief 
difference  between  Jews  of  the  "Orthodox"  and 
'Ref.orm'  wings  of  modern  Judaism,  the 
former  accepting,  tbe  latter  rejecting,  their 
binding  force. 

But  while  ceremonial  formalism  absorbed 
the  religious  thouf^t  and  activities  of  the 
masses  of  tbe  people  in  all  their  foreign  homes, 
the  growing  culture  of  the  ages  appealed  forci- 
bly to  the  superior  intellects  of  toe  Jews,  espe- 
cially in  such  countries  as  Spain  (both  Moor- 
ish and  Qiristian),  southern  France,  Italy,  etc, 
and  deep  philosophical  expositions  became 
numerous  (see  article  Jewish  Philosophical 
Whitess).  Their  chief  aim  was  still  to 
maintain  and  fortify  the  doctrines  of  that 
spiritual  sole  God  whom  Abraham  and  Moses 
taught,  not  so  much  now  in  contravention  of 
heathenism  as  in  protest  against  the  doctrines 
of  tbe  Christian  Church.  Perhaps  as  complete 
a  presentation  as  is  possible  of  Judaic  tenets  in 
this  age  may  be  found  in  the  'Credo'  drawn 
up  by  Maimonides,  13  articles  of  belief,  which 
to-day  are  printed  in  the  Orthodox  Hebrew 
prayerbook,  both  in  a  prose  version  (they  were 
written  originally  in  Arabic),  and  in  a  metrical 


Re  form- Judaism  adopts  these  in  the  main,  like- 
wise including  ihe  Yigdal  in  its  ritual  (con- 
sult Union  Prayerbook,  compiled  by  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Cincinnati 
1894.  Vol.  I.  pp.  162-163;  Vol,  II,  pp.  120-121). 
They  include  the  unity,  omniscience  and  incor- 

S reality  of  God,  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  of 
Qses  and  the  prophets,  future  reward  and 
punishment,  the  coming  of  Messiah,  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul. 

V.  The  Modem  Age.— Tbe  divergences  be- 
tween the  two  wings  of  modem  Judaism,  the 
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•Orthodox*  and  the  'Reform,"  rarely  irench 
upon  fundamental  principles,  but  are  majniy 
concerned  with  (he  oDservancc  or  non-observ- 
ance of  precepts  and  practices  that  have  added 
themselves  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  various 
countries  of  sojourn,  to  the  ritual  features  of 
the  religion.  The  onlj;  serious  approach  to  a 
fundamental  difference  is  concerned  rather  with 
the  political  side  of  the  religion,  namely,  the 
belief  in  a  personal  Messiah  to  come,  a  factor 
originating,  as  shown  above,  in  the  age  when 
impending  loss  of  national  independence  and 
the  stress  of  national  politics  stirred  the  hope 
in  superior  minds  for  restoration  of  a  Davidic 
kingship,  with  God's  law  of  mercy  and  justice, 
coupled  with  complete  reverence,  more  potently 
in  sway  than  ever  before.  Reform  Judaism 
deems  that  restored  Jewish  nationality  in 
Palestine  is  by  no  means  an  essential  feature 
of  the  Messianic  age  of  universal  peace  and 
righteousness,  and  therefore  looks  coldly  to-day 
upon  such  nationalistic  endeavors  as  Zionism 
(see  article  ZioNigu  in  this  section).  It  does 
not  seem  aftrBcted  even  to  the  Jewish  Terri- 
torial Or^nization  (familiarly  called  the  Ito, 
from  its  uutiaJs),  originating  in  1905,  having 
for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
outside    of    Palestine.     It    agrees    with 


than  by  the  passive  policy  of  example  and  their 
inherent  truth.  In  religious  practice  it  rejects 
the  minutije  of  ceremonial  observance^  house- 
hold and  svnagogal.  Reform  Judaism  is  repre- 
sented to~aay  in  the  matter  ot  seminary-instruc- 
tion in  America,  bv  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
at  Cincinnati  ]  in  Germany  by  the  Jewish  'The- 
ological Seminary  at  Breslau,  by  the  Hoch- 
schule  (now  Lehranstalt)  ftir  die  Wissenscliaft 
des  Judenthums,  at  Beriin,  and  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary by  the  Landes-Rabbiner  Schule  at  Buda- 
pest. Orthodox  J^udaism  counts,  among  others, 
the  foil  owing  seminaries ;  The  Paris  Seminaire 
Israelite  de  France,  the  London  Jews'  College, 
the  Berlin  Rabbinical  Seminary,  the  New  York 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Rahbin- 
icat  College  of  America. 
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2.  JEWISH  HISTORY.  I.  Pre-Bxflic 
Times, —  Although  the  title  'Tew*  is  not  known 
until  Israel's  return  from  the  Exile,  S36  B.C. 
(Ezr.  iv,  12),  Jewish  history  precedes  the  Exile 
by  2,000  years.  The  progenitor  was  Abraham, 
who,  hailing  from  Or  of  the  Cbaldees,  is 
known,  not  as  a  'Jew,'  but  as  a  •Hebrew* 
(Gen.  xiv,  13).  As  patriarch  of  his  tribe,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Isaac;  Isaac,  in  turn, 
1:^  Jacob,  surnamed  'Israel,'  and  Israel  by  his 
12  sons,  who,  after  the  slavery  of  their  de- 
scendants in  Egypt,  became  the  heads  of  12 
tribes,  known  collectively  as  "Israel"  or  'the 
Children  of  Israel*  (Ex.  i,  1).  Among  the  12 
tribes,  neither  Levi,  who  was  destined  for 
the  service  of  God,  nor  Joseph,  who  was 
supplanted  by  his  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Me- 
Tiasseh,  is  represented.  With  tne  conclusion  of 
Egyptian  servitude,  the  Children  of  Israel  were 
formed  into  a  nation  bjr  Moses,  their  liberator. 
Moses  led  Israel,  by  a  circuitous  route,  through 
the  desert,  toward  Canaan.  Forty  years  were 
consumed  in  making;  that  journey,  durine  which 
time  Israel's  appointment  as  "a  Idngdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation'  with  the  eslablish- 
meiit  of  a  theocracy  as  highest  aim  was  made 
known ;  religious  tenets,  ethical  precepts, 
hygienic  laws  and  social  principles  were  pro- 
mulgated; a  tabernacle,  with  an  elaborate  sacri- 
hcial  cull,  was  established ;  countless  hardships 
were  endurei* ;  frequent  rebellions  were  insti- 
tuted and  numerous  battles  were  fought. 

Upon  his  death,  Moses  was  succeeded  by 
Joshua,  a  warrior  chieftain,  who.  crossing  the 
river  Jordan,  and  vangnisning  many  of  the 
native  tribes,  divided  &naan,  1^  lot,  among 
the  tribes,  and  set  up  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh. 
The  natives  who  were  not  vanquished  proved 
sources  of  annoyance  to  the  invading  Israelites, 
and  often  made  certain  portions  of  Israel  trib- 
utary to  them.  This  condition  called  for  the 
fjuages"  who,  b--  means  of  battle,  succeeded 
in  regaining  for  the  Israelites  their  independ- 
ence Of  these  there  are  IS  most  celebrated, 
among  whom  are  Deborah,  Gideon,  Samson  and 
Samuel,  also  the  first  of  the  prophets,  a  class 
of  men  whose  principal  aim  was  to  keep  Israel 
free  from  the  contaminating  heathen  influences 
of  the  natives,  and  loyal  to  the  higher  worship 
of  the  one  God.  It  vras  in  Samuel's  days, 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  B.C.,  that 
democratic  Israel  became  a  monarchy-  Saul 
vras  made  king.  His  throne  did  not  pass  over 
to  his  son,  hut  to  E)avid,  who  bad  proved 
victor  in   many   tettles  against  the  harassing 
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PhiUslmes.  Upon  Ok  close  of  DavM'a  life,  re* 
plei«  with  warfare,  bis  son,  Solomon,  who  be- 
came the  architect  of  a  powerful  kjni^asi,  SUO- 
cecded  him.  He  beautified  Jerusalem,  the  capi' 
tal,  built  the  first  temple,  constmctca  mlacet, 
extended  commerce  and  mRde  many  alKaaces 
with  SoTtigfi  nations.  Allhoneh  his  was  i 
^den  age,  it  was  in  his  time  that  idolatty  was 
introduced  into  IsraeL  Upon  his  death  (977 
B.C)  a  revolt  broke  out,  Soloinon  had  .taxed 
the  people  heavily,  to  further,  liis  many  expett- 
sive  ventures.  The  people  wanted  the  taxes 'da-< 
creased  Rehaboani,  his  son  and  successor,  re^ 
fused  to  listen  to  the  clamors  of  the  people. 
Ten  tribes'  seceded  and  formed  an  tndepenaeht 
kingdom,  called  the  •Khigrforrt  of  Israel,*  ieav^ 
ing  to  Rehahoam :  only  Jmfch' and  Benjamin, 
termed  the  'ICin^om  of  Judah."  Israel  kaid  19 
and  Judah  20  kings.  Jec^boam,  the  £tst  kioB 
of  Israel,  desirous  of  -weaning  the  tribes  ■  orr 
tfadr  attachment  to  Jerusalem,'  the  .cooQiaon 
sanctnaiy,  introduced  the  calf  trorship  in  Dan 
and  Bethel,  Israel,  throogli  die  example  of  its 
kings,  went  from  bad  to  wprscL. until,  in  7H)  B.C, 
Samaria,  Israel's  capital,  was  destroyed,  and  the 
people  constituting  the  10  tribes  were  deportAl 
to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneier  IV,  to  become  lost 
forever.  Judah,  too,  entered  apon  the  down- 
ward path.  Widi  the  exception  ofocmsionBl 
and  temporary  reforms  under  Asa  (954),  Heze^ 
kiah  (7i0>  and  Josiah  (627),  Judah  was  idol- 
atrous^  always  reflecting  the  fetichism  of  sur- 
roundup;   nations.     The   exhortations   of   sucb 

Kopheit  as  Elijah,  EHsba,  Jonah,  Amos,  Joel, 
Dsca,  Zechariah,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Zaphaatak 
Jeremiah  and  others,  were  of  no  more  avail 
with  Judah  than  with  Israel,  so  that  in  596 
B.C,  Jerusalem  vras  rasced  to  thcgnound;  the 
temjHe  de^royed  and  the  people  taken  captives 
to  Bab^nia  br  Nehoclatfaieziar. 

11.  From  Bzila  to  Diapemao. — llie  cap- 
tivity lasted  70. years.  Many  of  the  Judeaac 
hoped  for  a  retnm  to  their  land  and  for  are^' 
urrecied  commonwealth.  They  met  with  en- 
coaragement  at  the  hands  of  the  pt<opheti  Ezc> 
kiel,  ittc  Babvitmian  Isaiah,  and  Ha^^.  In  53S 
\fL,  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  taking  Bahyloma,' 
Kradiled  the  Jew>  to  return  to  JeruMlem.  in 
order  to  rebuild  it  and  erect  a  teofile.  Only  « 
part  took  advantaee  of  die  privilege  to  join  the 
first  pilgrims,  under  Zerababet.  The  building 
of  the  temple  was  interrupted,  as  a  reeult  of  the 
charges  brought: against  the  Jews'l^  the  Sa- 
maritans, Assyrian  seHlers'  of  Samanaj  Htjw- 
ever,  in  516  a.c.,  the  Tenqije  waa  oeimlned;  hn 
4S9,  Etra.  a  scribe  well  versed  in,  the  law,  who 
was,  in  course  of  time,  followed  by  Nfhoiiah, 
tame  to  Jcnisalem.  Nehemiah  regencfated 
Judah  physically,  and  Ezra  cnlttmilhr.  '£ica 
was  responaible  forthe  formation  of  we  Great 
Assembly,  die  sCud^  of  the  law,  the  rejuveiiation 
of  the  literary  pemus,  and  the  beginniflgEof  tlic 
synagogal  service.  With  the  fnvasion  of  Alex- 
ander uie  Great  inio  Aiia  (332  b,C.>,  Jews  came 
into  contact  wiA  Greek  .thought,  which-  did  not 
kive  tbcm  altogether  anbflected.  Judah'lad 
become  tributary  to  Eoyitt,  whither  Ae  Gwdr 
civilization  was  tiBnaManted,  ^nd '  two  parties, 
Helleniits  and  Hassimm' arose:  die  Hdteniats 
admitting  philoso^by  aa  man's  guide,  and'. the 
Hassidim  recogmcing  only  the  law^  of  Uoics 
(Torah). 

While  these  two  parties  were  in  dispute. 


Syria  giined  control  of  Palestine,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Israel,  die 
confiscation  of  the  Temple  and  the  destruction 
Of  Israel's  faith,  under  Anciochus  Epiphanes 
(168  B.a).  Thus  came  Into  existence  the  Mac- 
cabees. Th^  .tocdc  up  arms  against  Syria,  re> 
gained  tlte  Tomple  aiid  eventually  won  for  tlie 
Jews  national  independence,  so  that  when  Judah 
allied  itself  with  -Kome  (140  B.C.),  it  once  more 
bad  a  king  in  John  Hyrcan  (135  B.c).  It  was 
at  this  lime  that  Biblical  liteTatui<e,  which  had 
begun  to  thrive  with  the  return  of  the  Exile  from 
Bahylonia,  flowered  most  luxuriantly.  However. 
Jewish  independence  was  not  to  endure  very 
long.  The  Jews  were  divided  by  parties,  such 
as.  the  Pharisees,  Sadduceeg  and  Essenei 
(qq.v.).  The  Idumxans  were  converted  to 
Judaism.  Ofte  of  their  number,  Herod  I,  ob- 
tained conlrtd  of  the  Jewish  state  and  was  pro- 
claimed ioBf  by  the  Roman  Senate  (37- b.c). 
In  their  political  and  religious  hostilities,  Rome 
was  called  in  to  act  as  arbiter  and  assumed  the 
dictatorship.  Rom^  the  friend,  soon  turned 
enemy.  It.  tried  to  get  possession  of  Jerusalem 
and  succeeded  in  its  imdertaldng  under  "Iltus 
(70  A.D.).  After  a  long  siege,  the  dty  vras 
burned,  the  Tem^e  destroyed  and  thousands 
of  Jews  were  earned  away  captives  to  Rome. 

III.  From  BxUd  to  Close  of  Oriental 
Scboola.-^  Many  foresaw  the  doom  of  the  Holy 
Gty.  The  law  of  Israel  had  ^own  to  be  more 
dull  the  BiUc,  and  Israel's  hfe  was  no  longer 


save  .the  law  and  life.    Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Sac- 
cai  requested  of  Eone.rt~and    ' 


S nested  of  Ecmcrr-and  the  request  i 
1 — '(o  beiallowcd  to  remove. from  Jeru- 
salem  to  Jabnieb,  in  order  to  eslabUsh  there  a 
school,  whose- purposewoidd  he  U  keep  intact, 
the  taadunn  vrtuiji  had  grown  up  in  the  earUcr 
schools  of  Palettiab  Thousands  of  puiuls  fol- 
lowed the  teacher  and  soon  the  Sanhcikin,  die 
rehpous  court  of  the  Jews,  was  transplanted 
thiucr.  AltHon^  Rome  permitted  Johanan  to 
fotind  a  school  in  Jabneh,  Rone  did  not  look 
wkfa  favor  on  Israd's  new  lease  on  life.  It 
iatcrdicted  the  study  of  the  law,  the  secret  of 
Jewish  preservation  and  seconded  its  interdic- 
tioos  by  persccutians  and  massacres,  among 
which  the  death  of  the  10  martyrs,  mrticipantr 
in  the  Bai:-(3o<±ba  rcvolntioa,  dunng  die  rnign 
of.  the  Empeeor  Hadrian,  was  nodoubfedly  one 
of.  the  iMst  bloody  (135  a.b.).  Unable  to  a»- 
joy  the  rest. and  .peace  on  Falestinean  soil,  the 
Jews  soon  found  tbdr.  way  to  ever  fiiendly 
Babylonia, '  «tere  many  of  their  brethren  ao- 
JDumed.  The  Rabbis,  who  had  been  forbidden 
to  erect  schools  in  the  Holy  Land,  established 
thain  in  Batq^onia..  It  was  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  constantly  shifting  ctmtre  of  Jewi^ 
grawty  and  the  anhtterrtipted  stream  of  perse- 
Gutioo,  that  Rabbi  Jehudan,  a  Palestinean  nbbl 
(190),  deemed,  it  necessary  to  ccdlect,  in  pernm- 
nenti  systematic  form,  al)  the  dvil,  criminal,  ro- 
li^Dus  and  ethical  princi^cs  which  the  new 
sMrroundings  had  brought  into  existence,  calling 
tiie  name. of  this  coUeetion  *Mishnah,*  which 
was  studied  andexptained  in  all  schools,  so  that 
with  it  asa  foundation  two  works  were  eventu- 
ally produced,  die  PalestiucBn  Talmud  (375) 
and  the  Babylonian  T^toud  (550) ;  the  two 
Talmuds  containing  the  discussions  of  ^e 
sck>ols;an  the  teachinga  of  the  Miihoah.    (Ste 
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article  Talmud  in  this  section).  Resilience  in 
Palestine  was  made  more'and  more  impossible 
for  Jews.  In  Palestine,  beginning  with  the 
Council  of  Nice  (325),  Jews  were  exposed 
eventually  to  the  hostililicB  of  the  Churdi,  ai 
well  as  to  those  of  imperial  Rome;  whereas  on 
die  other  hand,  they  were  in;anted  fair  treat- 
ment in  Neo-Persian  Bab)donia.  In  Babylonia 
they  had  a  political  head  in  the  *Exilarch*,  and 
religious  authorities  in  the  "^Gaons"  of  the 
academies.  It  was  in  these  schools  that  the 
Bible  was  given  its  present  canonical  form, 
that  the  voddization  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
scriptures  was  fixed,  that  the  many  Midrashim 
were  created,  that  additions  were  made  to  the 
prayer-boolc,  and  that  numevQUS  ceremonies 
were  established. 

That  the  positions  of  honor  hdd  out  to  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  filled  the  more  proinincnt 
among  them  with  ambition  goes  without  saying;. 
Anan  ben  David  (761)  expected  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  Exilarchate,  but  was  disappointed. 
Incensed  by  his  disappointment,  and  later  im- 
pfisoned  for  having  himself  proclaimed  anti- 
Enlarch,  be,  as  soon  as  released,  assumed  the 
aggressive  toward  the  prevailinp;  Jewish  thought 
curreni  of  Babylonia,  institttting  a  movement 
called  «Karaism»  (See  article  Tire  KAKAfixs 
in  this  section).  In  jmtice  it  must  be  Confessed 
that  the  movement  was  beneficial  as  well  as 
detrimental  to  'the  Jews  of  those  times,  for  it 
helped  to  check  their  imagination  which  had 
often  run  riot  in  their  tmdersianding  of  scrip- 
tures. RaUiinism  was  recast,  and  in  its  recast 
fonn  fonnd  an  ardent  champion  in  Saadia  ben 
Joseph  (892-442)  who,  though  a  native  of 
Fayrnn  in  upper  Egypt,  attained  to  the'(jlaonate 
of  Snri,  because  of  his  Biblical,  Talmudical, 
and  grammatical  knowledge  and  his  reliaio- 
philosophical  gennis.  As  long  as  his  school  of 
Sara  had  at  its  head  a  man  like  Saadia,  the 
wrangles'  between  the  Jewish  scholars  of  Baby- 
lonia and  the  growing  Uohammedan  antaftu- 
oism  to  Jews  ai)d  Judiaism,  both  disintegntinK 
influences  of  the  Babylonian  academic  Ufe,  did 
not  make  themselves  markedly  felt ;  but  when 
once  Saadia  was  no  more,  the  decline  of  the 
schools  of  the  East  was  inevitaUe.  To  prevent 
the  dosing  of  the  schools,  four  scholars  (948), 
^hemarya  ben  Etchanon,  Chushiet,  Nathan  ben 
Isaac  Cohen  and  Uoses  ben  Chanoch,  were  de- 
spatched to  scattered  Jewry,  to  coHect  funds 
for  the  maintenance  ol  Sora.  They  embarked 
on  the  same  Tessel,  which  was  captured  by  a 
Spanish- Arabic  admiral,  and  thiu  t>ecame  sep- 
arated forever ;.  Shemarya  going  to  Alexandria, 
Chuihiel  to  Cvrene,  Nathan  to  Narbonne  and 
UoMS  to  Cordova.  Thus  was  the  last  hope  of 
Babylonian  Jewry  defeated  and  the  Jews  began 
to  tuake  history  m  European  cotmtnes. 

IV;  From  Clote  of  Oiimtal  SchooU  to 
CloM  of  16th  Centtuy^—  Although  Jewish  bis-- 
toiy  now  takes  us  mio  Enrapaan  eanntties, 
Jews  lived  in  Europe  long  before  the  middle  of 
the  tOth  centuiy.  Alrea^  in  the  earliest  cen* 
turies  of  the  Common  Era,  Jews,  who  soon 
grew  into  fair-sized  communities,  contributing 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  various  gorcmments, 
were  found  in  all  countries,  in  consequence  of 
the  Jewish  dispersion.     Welcomed  upon  their 


Europe  made  suffering  the 


badge  of  all  their  race.  They  were  nusunder- 
stood  and  iiusrei>Te»ented ;  they  ^ere  regarded 
unbelievers  and  infideU.  Not  only  during  the 
Crusades  did  they  suffer,  as  for  instance  in 
Rouen,  Treves,  Speyer,  Worms,  Cologne,  Ratis- 
bon,  Prague  ClW6),  In  South  Germany  and 
France  (1147),  in  Toledo  (1212),  in'Anjou  and 
Poiton  (1236),  but  also  in  times  and  amid  con- 
ditions which  held  out  peace  to  others.  Time 
and  time  again  edicts  restricting  them  were 
unjustly  promulgated,  as,  for  example,  by  Pope 
Gregory  VII  (1078),  by  the  govemtnent  of 
France  (1198),  by  the  (ZouncS  of  Avignon 
(1209),  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  instituting  the 
•Jew  Badge*  (1215),  by  the  Council  of  Za- 
mora  (1313),  by  Juan  II  (1412),  by  the  Council 
of  Basle  (1434),  by  Eugenius  IV  (1442),  by 
Paul  IV  (1S55),  and  in  Russia  in  ISSl  and  still 
later.  Time  and  again  they  were  crowded  into 
Ghettos,  as  for  example  in  Rome,  Prague, 
Frankfcu^  and  the  Russian  Pate.  Time  and 
again  their  literature,  especially  the  Talmud, 
because  not  understood,  was  either  unjustly 
burned,  as  for  instance  in  Paris  (1242),  in  Cre- 
mona (1559),  or  publicly  attacked,  as  by  the 
Doininicaas-(1507),  or  forladden  to  be  studied, 
as  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII  (1415).  Time  and 
again  the  Jews  were  tmjustly  accused  of  the  use 
of  Christian  blood  for  ritualistic  purposes,  as  in 
Blois  (1171),  all  over  Germany  (1283),  in  South 
Germany  (1431),  in  the  case  of  Simon  of  Trent 
(1475),  which  brouf^t  a  Jewish  persecution  in 
its  train  in  Ratisbon,  in  Damascus  (1840)  and 
in  Tisda  Eszia,  Hui^rv  (1882).  Time  and 
a^n  they  were  unjustly  imprisoned,  as  in 
England  by  King  John  (1210),  and  again  in 
1278.  Time  and  time  again  thi^  were  unjusdy 
banished  from  their  homes,  as  from  Granada 
(1066J.  from  France  (1254),  from  England 
(1290),  a  second  time  from  France  (1306),  and 
a  third  time  (1394),  from  Cologne  (1426),  from 
Spain  (1492),  from  Portugal  (1497),  from 
Prague  (1561),  from  the  Papal  Sutes  (1569), 
from  Italian  principalities  (1597)  and  from 
Worms  (1615).  Time  and  again  they  were 
unjustly  persecuted  and  massacred  by  the  thou- 
sands, as  in  London  (1189),  in  Germany  all  the 
way  from  the  Rhine  to  Vienna  (1190)  and  again 
in  Germany  in  1296  and  frequently  thereafter  in 
France  (1321),  all  over  Europe  on  account  of 
the  "Black  Death"  (1348),  in  Spain  (from  1391 
to  1492),  in  Silesia  and  Poland  (1453),  in  Por- 
tugal (1530),  attain  in  Poland  (1648),  and  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  at  late  aa  our 
times,  on  account  of  anti-Semitic  agitations. 

That  all  of  this  sufFerii^  stunted  the  Jews 
phyiically  is  self-evident,  and  that  it,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  prevented  the  broadest  spiritual  un- 
folding, in  accordance  with  the  brighter  Uiifht  of 
their  religious  genins,  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing. The  spiritual  offspring  of  persecution  was 
that  mysticism  known  as  the  Cabala  (see  article 
The  Cabala  in  this  section),  and  the  belief  in 
sudi  pseudo-Messi^s  as  Serene  (720),  David 
Alroy  (1160),  Abraham  Abulafia  (1279),  Asher 
Lemmlein  (1502).  David  Reabeni  and  Solo- 
mon Molko  (1558).  Isaac  Luria  (1569).  Sab- 
batai  Zevi  (1665)  and  others.  However,  bar- 
ring these  vagaries,  the  Jews  developed  a  phe* 
nomenal  intellectual  activity,  not  merely  along 
religious,  but  along  all  linci  of  thoufrht. 

With  the  arrival  of  Moses  ben  Chaitoch  in 
Cordova  (945)  the  Jews  lode  an  active  part  in  . 
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vatcd  a  many-sided  speciBc  Jcwisl)  literatare. 
Versed  as  the  Spanish  Tews  became  in  Arabic 
lore,  and  acquainted  as  tbcy  were  with  the  worif 
done  by  the  Moora  in  Arabic  philology,  they 
soon  began  to  apply  the  science  of  philol^sr  to 
Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicography.  BiMical 
critidsni  found  in  diem  champions.  Philosophy 
and  poetry  were  cultivated  among  them  by  fa- 
mous men.  Simultaneous  with  the  Jews  in 
Spain,  those  of  France  also  were  intellectually 
active.  The  Jews  of  Italy,  too,  were  bound  to 
grow  likewise.  In  Germany  and  Poland,  the 
specific  literature  produced  by  the  Jews  cov- 
ered, for  the  most  part,  the  ritual,  Biblical  in- 
terpretadon  and  legal  codes. 

V.  From  SttQement  of  Jewi  in  Holland 
Unto  the  Present  Time^-AI though  the  flower- 
ing of  Spanish- Jewish  life,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  through  the  intrigues  of  their  chief  in- 
quisitor, Torguemada,  in  1492,  was  noticeable 
in  Italy  and  Turkey  in  consequence  of  the  wel- 
come these  countries  extended  to  the  hapless 
fu^^tives,  that  flowering  was  most  apparent  in 
Holland.    Holland  had  become  the  most  ardent 


Thither,  therefore,  countless  Jews,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Marranos,  who  were  obliged  to 
profess  Christianity  outwardly  and  practice 
Judaism  only  secretly,  found  their  way,  and 
soon  made  of  Amsterdam  a  second  Cordova. 
Being  unchecked  and  unhampered  by  restrictions 
of  any  kind,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Jews 
of  Holland  became,  in  due  course  of  time,  ex- 
ponents of  a  comparative  rationalism  in  re- . 
itgioD,  to  the  extremes  of  which  as  preached  by 
Benedict  Spinoza,  the  Amsterdam  Rabbinate, 
Saut  Levi  Morteira  and  Isaac  Aboab,  objected. 
The  Jews  of  Holland,  never  very  numerous, 
contributed  no  tittle  in  defining  the  trend  ot 
Jewish  history;  and  yet,  however  otherwise 
valuable  their  contribiltion  to  the  happier  and 
hi^er  life  of  the  Jews  may  have  been,  one 
event,  for  the  occurrence  of  which  Mcnasseh 
ben  Israel  is  responsible,  stands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief. That  event  is  the  readmission  of  Jews 
into  England  under  Cromwell  (1655),  they  hav- 
ing been  forbidden  to  dwell  there  for  several 
centuries.  The  rationalism  of  Holland  Jewry 
may  not  have  influenced  Jewry  immediately  all 
over  Europe,  but  it  worked  with  telling  sub- 
tlety and  effected  sure  results  the  moment  the 
jews  began  to  be  treated  with  more  justice  than 
they  had  been  previously  accorded.  Now  a 
pseudo-Uessiah  like  Berachyab  may  have  de- 
luded the  people ;  now  an  enemy  like  Eisen- 
menger  (1700)  may  have  misrepresented  them; 
and  now  Chassidism  (an  imnatural  piety)  may 
have  claimed  to  be  the  ideal  conduct  for  the 
Jew,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  Israel  Baal- 
shem  (1750),  the  founder  of  the  movement; 
still,  it  was  a  question  of  only  a  short  time,  how 
soon  the  bars  hemming  the  Jews  in  from  with- 
out  and  the  bolts  hemming  them  in  fron 
within  would  be  broken. 

The  year  1729  witnessed  the  Urth  of  Moses 
Uendebsobn  Cq-v.)  in  Dessau,  Gmtany.  Hav- 
ing mtie  from  his  native  town  to  cultured  Ber>- 
Ho,  oaTiag  learned  the  sciences,  phUosophy  and 


ethics  and  having  become  acquainted  with  Les- 
sing  (q.v.),  whose  «Nathan  the  Wise"  he  be- 
came, he  attempted  to  explain  the  Jew  and  hia 
faith  to  the  Jew  himself  and  to  the  worid,  so  as 
to  prove  the  Jew's  right  to  the  privile^s  of  citi- 
zenship. The  first  attempt  he  -made  m  this  di- 
rection was  to  translate  the  Pentateuch  (1778) 
and  other  Biblical  books  into  German  for  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  wean  them  of  the  jargon,  which 
translation  was  soon  followed  by  his  'Jerusa" 
lem'  and  'MorgenMundrai.'  He  was  called 
Upon  to  answer  not  only  attacks  made  upon  his 
people  by  non-Jews,  but  also  thbse  made  upon 
him  by  his  own  people,  to  whom  the  jargon  had 
become  a  sacred  tongue  and  the  narrow  Ghetto 
life  the  natural  Jewish  life.  Unwelcome  as  bis 
good  offices  were  in  many  quarters,  they  soon 
began  to  tell  without  and  within  Jewry,  is 
France,  Batavia,  Westphalia,  Hamburg  and 
Uecklenburg.  In  the  meantime,  Jews  were 
permitted  to  enter  (German  jmnnasia  attd  uni- 
versities. Leopold  Zunz  and  Isaac  Markus  Jost 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  with 
others,  built  on  the  foundation  laid  b^  Men- 
delssohn, and  hence  are  the  fathers  of  the  move- 
ment which  is  known  as  the  'Srience  of  Judar 
ism,"  and  has  made  itself  felt  alt  over  the 
world,  more  especially  Europe  and  America. 
Althout^  these  men  and  their  followers  worked 
unceasingly  to  place  the  Jew,  his  faith  and  ideals 
before  the  world  in  their  true  light,  prejudice 
and  persecution  against  the  Jews  still  continued 
to  live.  The  year  1819  witnessed  persecution* 
whose  tocsin  was  the  shout  'Hep-Hep*  (Hie- 
rosolytna  est  perdita,  i.e.,  "Jerusalem  is  de- 
stroyed'). The  Jew's  rights  had  to.be  won  by 
incessant  lighting.  The  emancipation  of  (he 
Jews  of  German  states,  won  in  134S,  required 
the  constant  defense  of  a  Gabriel  Riesser,  Ferdi- 
nand Lasalle,  Eduard  Lasker  and  Karl  Marx 
in  (Jermany,  of  an  Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieuat  In 
France,  of  a  Moses  Montefiore  in  England,  of 
an  Alliance  Israelite'  Universelle  in  the  Orient 
and  of  a  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations, with  Isaac  M.  Wise  as  creator,  in  the 
Ututed  States.  To-day  the  Jews  live  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They  number  about 
11.000,000,  the  greater  part  being  in  Russia,  and 
3,000,000  in  the  United  States.  ^  Wheresoever 
sufficiently  numerous,  they  worship  in  targe  and 
stately  synagogues.  Their  mode  of  worship 
varies  in  degree  of  ceremonialism,  ritnalism 
and  the  language  of  prayer,  though  tne  Hebrew 
IS  heard  in  all  synagogues.  In  every  cotmtry 
they  have  one  or  more  theological  seminaries, 
the  first  of  the  modern  type  having  been 
founded  at  Breslau  in  1854.  A  movement  which 
has,  in  recent  ^ears,  become  prominent  on  ac- 
count of  Russian  persecutions,  Init  has  been 
variously  interpreted  by  its  several  factions, 
is  "Zionism,*  which  primarily  aimed  to  est:rf>- 
lish,  for  persecuted  Jews,  a  legally  assured 
home  in  Palestine.  As  a  humanitarian  move- 
ment, if  feasible,  it  appeals  to  all  Jews.  As  a 
national  movement  it  has  opponents  as  em- 
phatic in  their  opposition,  as  are  its  champions 
emphatic  in  their  propaganda.  ThouRfa  the 
Jew  is  justly  called  the  "Wandering  Jew,"  he 
IS  not  any  the  less  justly  termed,  because  of  his 
life,  despite  persecutions  and  massacre,  the 
•Eternal  Jew." 
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Cheb  Shalom,  Baltimore.  Md. 
3.  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.  Origin 
uid  N«me.^  Hebrew  is  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  nation.  It  is  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage, that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  great  group  of 
laDguagefi  spoken  in  antiqL*ity  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  modem  times  also,  in  southwestern  Asia 
and  contiguous  regions  by  the  nations  de- 
scended, according  to  the  accotml  given  in  Gen. 
X,  21-31,  from  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.*  The 
Semitic  tongues  are  divided  into'  four  great 
divisions  or  branches,  the  South  Semitic  or 
Arabic,  the  Middle  Semitic  or  Canaanitic.  the 
North  Semitic  or  Aramaic  and  the  East  Sem- 
itic or  Assyrio-Babylonian.  The  Hebrew  be- 
longs to  the  second  or  Canaanitic  branch  and 
has,  as  its  sister  dialects,  the  Canaanitic  tongues 
tbt  Phcenician  of  the  coast  cities  and  the  Punic 
of  Carthage  and  its  colonies.  The  name  He- 
brew language  does  not  appear  to  have  been  its 
original  designation.  In  Isaiah  xix,  18,  it  it 
called  "the  language  of  Canaan*  and  in  2  Kings 
xviii,  28.  Isaiah  xxxvi,  U,  13,  Neh.  xiii,  24, 
it  is  called  "Judean"  or  "Jewish.*  t  In  the  Tal- 
mud it  is  called  'the  language  of  the  sanctuary* 
(Sanh.  21  b.  «t-alia>.  By  modem  writers  it  is 
called  'the  language  of  Eber"  or  'Hebrew.*  t 

*  tV  CiQUnitn  mnd  Phcenicuiit  ate  itBUd  in  thii 
ditptc*  to  hivi   dHcaiidsd  froia   Hun.      Their  lugnaga 

bowBver,  niidDutited]y  bckmgi  to  the  itack  now  doiaiwtad 


:  Tbe  term  E&paiBTi  Hebnw  b  used  b  the  Kew 
Tntammt  to  dedtputi  the  Anouic  vemftculu-  of  Ptdestioe 
nUwr  thu  tbo  tn»  Hebmr. 


Old  Tntimuit  Hebrew.—  With  tbe  excep- 
tion of  parts  of  iWiel,  £^ra  and  one  verse  in 
Jeremiah,  Chap,  x,  vii,  the  entire  Old  Testament 
is  written  in  Hebrew.  Considering  the  long  pe- 
riod of  time  over  which  the  composition  of  tbe 
Biblical  books  extends  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect great  variations  in  their  linguistic  and 
grammatical  forms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
IS  a  most  surprising  uniformity  and  homogene- 
ity. The  Hebrew  of  the  earliest  is  practically 
identical  with  thai  of  the  latest  books.  The 
probable  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the  Biblical 
writings  .we  have  the  literary  idiom,  which  is 
fixed,   as   distinguished    from   the   spoken   lan- 

Sage,  wliich  undoubtedly  varied  greatly  in  dif- 
retit  limes  and  regions.  The  fact  that  the 
Biblical  books  were  revered  as  sacred  also  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  this  unifortaity  of  dic- 
tion. However,  a  progressive  variation,  due  to 
historic  influences,  is  clearly  discernible  also  in 
the  BihJical  Hebrew.  The  language  tends  con- 
siantly  to  become  Aramaized.  The  earlier  writ- 
ings^  are  purest  in  their  language,  the  later 
writings  contain  many  Aramaic  nouns,  verbs 
and  terms  of  expression.  Such  books  as  Ec- 
clesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  are  closely 
approximate  in  their  language  to  the  Mish- 
nan  Hebrew.  Job  shows  a  strong  Arabic 
influence. 

Other  Soorcea  of  Hebrew,— Outside  of 
the  Bible  the  ancient  Hebrew  is  only  preserved 
in  some  few  inscriptions.  These  are  chie8y  the 
celebrated  Mesa  stone,  an  inscription  found  in 
1880  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  coins  of  the  Maccabcan  princes  and  of  the 
revolts  against  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

Grammatical  Structure.— The  Hebrew,  in 
its  grammatical  structure,  exhibits  in  general 
the  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  family  of  lan- 
gUE^es,  which  differs  greatly  from  the  Indo- 
Germanic,  its  most  prominent  neighbor.  Its  ' 
most  striking  characteristic  is  its  root-system. 
All  the  parts  of  speech  are  derived  from  roots 
or  word-stems  which  are  almost  invariably  trl- 
literal.  Modifications,  such  as  conju^tion  in 
verbs  and  declension  in  nouns,  are  indicated 
generally  by  internal  or  vowel  changes.  The 
verb  has  but  two  tenses,  the  uses  of  which  vary 
in  accordance  with  peculiar  rules.  The  noun 
has  only  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine, 
and  no  direct  method  of  indicating  case  rela- 
tions for  which  purpose  pronominal  prefixes 
are  usually  employed.  Possessive  pronouns 
and  pronominal  objects  of  die  verbs  are  indi- 
cated by  suffixes.  Compound  nouns  are  almost 
unknown,  except  in  proper  nouns.  The  syntax 
is  extremely  simple  and  direct  co-ordination  of 
clauses,  without  periodic  construction,  is  the 
rule.  These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  pOT- 
erty  and  lack  of  development  in  Hebraic  ex- 
pression. But  it  rather  indicates  directness  of 
grasp  of  ideas  which  are  presented  with  the  pic- 
turesque clearness  of  word-photography,  radier 
than  in  the  vagueness  of  involved  relationships. 
This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  Vav  con- 
versfve  or  consecutive,  as  it  is  termed  by  mod- 
em grammarians.  This  pecnltar  usage  of  the 
conjunction,  unknown  in  the  other  Semitic 
tongues,  enables  the  Hebrew  to  picturi  the  se- 
quence of  events,  past  or  future,  with  a  clear- 
ness and  directness  of  connection  impossible  in 
other  languages.  Another  example  of  the  real- 
istic directness  of  Hebrew  9pe«di  is  the  fact 
ihal  in  it  the  so-called  rati»  obkqua  or  intfirect 
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ducDunc  is  unlnown.  All  quotatians  are  made 
in  the  very  words  of  the  speaker. 

Halation  to  Indo-SuropMn.—-  The  Hebrew 
gntmmar  shows,  as  has  been  stated,  no  evidence 
of  relatioa  to  the  Indo-European  Umsplts.* 
Lexicographical^  there  is  mudi  more  aKr««- 
ment  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  -word-swau 
agree  in  sound  with  Indo-European  terais  of 
the  sanM  sense-  But  these  are  largely  confined 
to  onotuatapoetic  words  or  to  such  whose. simi^ 
larity  may  be  explained  as  jnerdy  fortuitous, 
Ttiey  dp  not  establish  any  historical  or  generic 
relaliaii  whidi  is  inconceivable  without  agree- 
meni  in  sranunatical  structure. 

Lo«n-Woida.— The  Hebrew,  even  in  its 
purest  atate,  contains  numerous  loan-words,  de- 
rived from  the  languages  of  the  peoples  with 
whom  the  Hebrews  came  into  contact    £xas»- 

5 Its  of  such  are:  from  the  Exyptian,  Year,  'tht 
lile*;  from  the  Persian,  Pardes,  *a.  puk'; 
Dttrktmoit,  H  daric*;  from  the  HinduBtaai  or 
U^abari  Tukiim,  ^peacocks,*  K^)f,  'an  ape,» 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  langitage  these  for- 
eini  terms  increase  greatly  in  mm^r.  The 
Uishnah  Hebrew,  for  instance,  contains  several 
hundred  terms  derived  from  die  Greek  and 
LAtin.  CtMiversdy,  Hebrew  loan-words  are 
found  in  Greek  and  La,tin,  notably  the  fonner, 
IS  for  example  j):r>imv,  gcrfd,  Heb.  **nn  Hanu. 
Uany  of  these  terms  oocnr  in  early  Greek  writ- 
ings, thus  showing  cbntact  of  the  two  peoples  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  it  is  known  histcoic- 
ally  to  have  occurred.  These  Semitic  terms  in 
the  ijassic  tongues  may,  faowever,  have  been  in- 
troduced by  die  Pbcoiicians  in  thdr  commer- 
dal  expeditions  and  not  be  due  to  direct  contact 
wiflj  the  Hebrews. 

yiihwii  Hebrew. —  It  is  a  somewhat  gen- 
eral, but  erroneous,  snpposition  that  during  the 
BaWlonian  exile  the  Jews  entirely  unlearned 
die  colloquial  use  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Mishnah  is  an  artificial  longue, 
the  product  of  the  sdioots.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
die  Hebrew  continued  to  be  a  living  iangimgc 
throughout  the  period  of  the  second  temple, 
though  Kmited  to  narrowing  circles  of  the  peo- 
ple. Because  of  its  being  ^iefly  represented  in 
the  Mishnah  and  other  Halachic  works,  tbe 
■aogoage  of  the  second  Jewish  commonwealth 
is  Imown  as  Mishnah  or  Mishnaic  Hebrew.  It 
dlRers  (gently  from  the  BiUical  Hebrew;  but 
dieie  differences  are  only  sufficient  to  stamp  it 
ai  a  different  dialect,  not  a  different  tongue. 
The  main  differences  are  as  follows ;  the  Mish- 
naic Hebrew  contains  a  much  greater  number 
of  foreign  terms  than  the  Bible  langua^,  its 
nrntax  is  considerably  modified  by  Aramaic  in- 
mience,  the  feminine  future  or  imperfect  phiral 
forms  and  the  Vav  conversive  have  disappeared, 
the  plural  ending  ti;  ""  itn  haS  become  \;  —  (k, 
the  suffix  Or  —om  is  changed  to  It™o*,  tbe 
participles  are  more  extensively  used,  the  par- 
ticle shel  ■=  ^V  frequently  preceded  by  the  pos- 
sessive suffix  b  often  etn^oyed  as  a  substitute 
(or  the  construct  state,  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions are  more  numerotts  and  are  used 
differeittiy  ^'ta  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew  ttad 
many  new  terms  have  been  coined  from  exist- 


ing Hebrew  roots. ,  In  all  this  tbe  inflneoce  of 
the  schools  was  no  doubt  very  potent.  In  die 
liturgy  the  langu^w  i^sed  is  much  closer  to  tbe 
Biblical  nvodel. 

The  Neo-Hebrtic— Widi  the  destruction 
.  of  the  second  temple  and  the  scattering  of  tbe. 
Jews  throi^out  the  world  influences  disruptive 
of  the  Hebrew  increased  greatly  in  intensity. 
As  a  medium  of  spoken  intercourse  it  almost 
ceased  to  exist,-  but  af  a  literary  mcdhim  it  has 
beoD  cultivated  and  used  contkiuously  up  to  du 
present  day.  This  later  form  of  tbe  language  ii 
known  as  Nea-Hebralc  or  New  Hebrew,  It  is 
not  a  uniform  language  but  differs  gready  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  writer  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  treated,  in  some  composi- 
tions being  almost  classic  in  beauty  and  correct- 
ness, while  in  others  it  degenerates  into  a  mixed 
and  corrupt  jargon.  At  present  the  Hebrew  is 
experiencing  considerable  of  a  Renaissance, 
IMincipally  tn  Russia  and  Palestine.  Works  on 
all  possible  subjects  are  written  in  it  and  a  sys- 
tematic effort  is  made  to  qualify  it  for  all  the 


Hebrew  roots,  for  all  modern  concepts.  Efforts 
are  also  made  to  rehabilitate  it  as  a  medium  of 
spoken  intercourse  by  the  formation  of  societies 
whose    members    are    pledged    to    speak   only 


not  only  histi 
diverse  Jewish  elements  side  by  side  have  made 
die  revival  of  the  Hebrew  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary,  these  efforts  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  Hebrew  ha.s  become  again  to  a 
greet  extent  the  spoken  language  of  tbe  Hebrew 
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Words  in  Greek  and  Latin*  (in  'Transactions* 
of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
XXIII).  Of  introductory  grammars  the  best 
are  Davidson,  'Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar* 
(9th  ed.,  Edinbureh  1888)  ;  id.,  'Hebrew  Syn- 
tax* (ib.  1894);  Gesenius,  'Hebraistiie  Gram- 
mBtik>  (ed.  Kantzsch,  28th  ed.,  Leipzig  1909; 
English  trans.,  Oxford  1910).  Standard  lexi- 
cons are  the  following:  Brown,  Briggs  aOd 
Driver.  'Hebrew-English  Lexicon*  (Oxford 
1892-1906),  and  Gesenms.  'Thesaurus  philologi- 
cus>  (Leipzig  182^58);  id.,  'Hebriiisches 
Handworterbuch*  (15th  ed.,  by  Zinunem  and 
Buhl,  Leiprig  1910).    For  later  H^«w  coMUlt 
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Levy,*  <N«uhebraisches  Wdrt«rbuch'  (Leiptig 
— ,^  ~"  md  Jaslrow,  'Dictionary  of  the  Tar- 
giuiri.  etc'   (New  York  1885).     For  Mishnah 


187^),  and  J 


Hebrew  consult  Sie^ried  and  Strack,   *Lehr- 
buch  der  Nen-hebriiscben  Spntcfae  una  Lilera- 

.niF.>  BeXNABD  DSACHHAN, 

Rabbi   Congregation    Zichron    Ephraim,    Nem 
York, 

4.  JBWISM  LITERATURE.  I.  The  He- 
brew National  Literature  to  70  A.D,— The 
former  belief  ttiat  in  patriarchal  times  Israel 
could  have  had  no  liieralure  is  now  disproved. 
The  code  of  Hanunurabi  has  estaUished  the 
fact  that  already  in  the  age  of  Abraham  the 
art  of  wrkinK  was  Icnown,  and  records  of 
events  kept.  Still,  tile  oldest  remains  of  He- 
brew literature  are  only  found  in  fragments  of 
ancient  songs  and  in  parables,  such  as  the  war- 
song  of  Lemeh  (Gen.  iv,  23-24),  and  the 
Song  of  the  Well  (Numbers  xx\.  17-20).  OA- 
tections  of  sudh  sonRs  existed,  and  are  alluded 
to  under  the  title  of  'Book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Lord'  (Numbers  xxi,  14),  and  "Book  of  the 
Ri^teous'  (Joshua  x,  13;  2  Sam.  i,  18).  At  a 
later  period  codifications  of  laws  were  begun, 
and  still  later,  recollections  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  naturally  overgrown  with  legends, 
were  written  down.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
their  date  or  that  of  the  compilation  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  down  to  us.  The 
nature  of  such  investigations  will  always  lead 
only  to  negative  results  with  some  degree  of 
certainty.  As  to  the  positive  inferences,  dnawn 
from  these  results,  differences  are  bound  to  ex- 
ist, especially  as  religious  prejudice  enters 
largely  into  this  controversy. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  generally  accepted 
opinion,  that  the  entire  Pentateuch,  as  we  nave 
it,  cannot  have  been  written  by  Uoses,  and  that 
the  oldest  part  is  the  so-called  book  of  the 
oovenant  (t-iL.  xxi-xxiv).  Then  follows  the 
Jdiovistic  code,  named  so,  because  in  it  the 
name  of  God  is  given  as  Jehovah  (or  rather 
Jahveh).  Then  followed  the  Elotiistic  code, 
named  from  the  cn^yloyment  of  the  word 
Eldhim,  for  Gai.  After  that  came  the  compila- 
tion of  Deuteronomy,  and  finally  the  priestly 
code,  chiefly  found  in  Leviticus.  This  arrange- 
ment does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  some  older 
passages  are  found  in  the  younger  codes,  and 
that  some  of  the  older  codes  contain  additions 
from  the  hands  of  the  last  compiler,  who,  nat- 
urally, lived  after  the  priesdy  code  had  been 
written.  The  date  of  these  books  is  atw^ 
hypothetical.  Still,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
prevalent  opinion,  that  the  Jehovisuc  code 
comes  from  the  9th  century,  because  it  con- 
tains references  to  the  sacred  places  of  Bethel, 
which  presupposes  an  author  who  lived  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Elohistic  code  may  be 
dated  from  the  8th  century.  In  the  period, 
characterized  by  the  revival  of  religious  senti- 
ment under  King  Josiah  the  book  of  Deuteron- 
omy was  discovered,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  dated  from 
about  600.  The  ideals  evolved  during  the  exile, 
when  the  past  of  Israel  was  gilded  with  reminis- 
cences and  the  ideals  of  a  strictly  uniform 
ritual  and  an  organized  hierarchy  were  formed, 
were  laid  down  in  the  priestly  code  during  the 
6th  century,  hut  the  final  adoption  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, with  its  attempts  to  fill  some  lacunae 


and  to  harmonize  some  discrepancies,  did  not 
take  place  until  about  400. 

Prophetic  literature  besan  with  Hosea  ■and 
Isaiah  during  the  8th  century.  Micah,  Nahum, 
Zephaniah  and  Jeretniab  follawed  during  the 
succeeding  century.  Again  here,  the  dating  is 
difficult.  One  of  the  clearest  facts  is  a  refer- 
ence to  King  Cyrus  of  Persia  (Isaiah  %ly,  I), 
which  indicates,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
prophet  who  wrote  the  passage  was  a  contem- 

Kraiy  with  this  Persian  king,  and,  therefore, 
ed  nearly  two  centuries  after  Isaiah,  who 
lived  at  the  time  of  Ahai.  Chapter  66,  which 
denounces  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  as 
something  heathenish,  is  of  stiti  later  origin. 

The  Babylonian  exile  naturally  stimulated 
literature  in  various  ways,  and  still  more  so, 
the  return  of  the  exiles,  to  whom  Cyrus  gave 
permission  to  settle  again  in  the  land  of  ilteir 
fathers  (538).  Of  this  time  we  possess  the 
projrfiesies  of  Haggai  and  Malachi,  and  the 
beautiful  idyl  of  Ruth,  with  its  cleariy  indicated 
polemic  against  Ezra's  prohibition  of  inlermar- 
riage  with  the  heathen.  The  book  of  Jon^ 
almough,  as  the  language  wculd  seem  to  iodi- 
cate,  of  very  late  origin,  clearly  presents  a  uni- 
versalistic  tendency  which  is  the  opposite  of  the 
Strong  nationalistic  ideas  expressed  I^  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  From  the  same  period  we 
must  date  a  large  number  of  the  Psalms  which 
form  the  hymnbo<^  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel.  Here  again  the  dating  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  as  a  great  many  of  the  Psalms  have  no 
clear  historical  references.  Others,  suci  as 
Psalm  51,  show  that  (hey  have  been  interpolated 
by  later  hands,  as  the  whole  Psalm  dCDOunces 
sacrificial  worship,  while  the  last  two  verses 
pray  for  tfje  restoration  of  the  sacrifices.  Some 
again,  as  Psalm  74,  speaking  of  the  destruction 
of  the  syna^^es,  clearly  point  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175).  Quite  a  number 
of  the  Biblical  books  cannot  be  dated  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  linguistic  reasoos  will 
frive  a  vague  indication  of  their  origin.  Such 
IS  the  case  with  Canticles,  Ecclesiaites  and  Job. 
in  reference  to  which  various  sch<^rs  differ 
widely,  and  only  agree  that  Canticles  and  Eccle- 
siaslies  cannot  have  been  written  by  Solomon, 
and  that  Job,  which  the  Talmud  places  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  is  of  much  later  origin. 

A  clear  indication  of  the  orij^n,  even  to  the 
month,  is  given  in  the  book  of  I^nieL  Mere, 
in  apocalyptic  form,  Ibe  world's  history,  as  far 
as  it  affected  the  Jews,  b  reviewed,  from  tiie 
days  of  Alexander  the  GreaJt  to  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (164).  It  b  evident  that 
the  author  wrote  under  the  impression  produced 
by  this  important  event,  which  he  expected 
would  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Less  certain,  although  very  likely,  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written 
at  the  same  period,  because  its  author  starts 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  presenting 
Israel's  deliverance  from  a  cruel  persecution, 
although  his  idea  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  of 
his  supposed  contemporary.  Daniel  treads  for 
a  religious  solidification,  and  the  author  of 
Esther  for  an  amalgamation  with  the  non- 
Jewish  world.  It  is  very  difhcnh  to  say  when 
the  Bible,  as  such,  was  formed  into  a  canon. 
It  is  probable  that  this  never  took  place,  but 
that  the  various  books  and  fragments  of  such 
were  collected  as  a  library  of  ancient  Hebrew 
literature,    and    only    later    on    considered 
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drrin^  iit^tM.  The  collection  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  and  tfae  be- 
lief that  these  books  werewntteti  inidar  medal 
divrnc  guidance  was  more  and  more  ciTttaitiMd 
a  century  later. 

The  conqueit  of  the  Orient  bjr  Aletuider 
the  Great  had  a  far-reaching-  inflnencc  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Jews.  Throu^  Ihe  tuedinm 
of  Greek,  winch  now  was  ^oerally  adopted  in 
the  Orioit,  the  Jews  became  acquainted  with 
an  entirely  different  realm  of  thcui^  TUs 
widened  dieir  homoa  and  stsmWated  tkcir 
pride,  beause,  wUlfe  the  Gredcs  Iboked  dovta 

ra  tbem  as  barbarianii  tbqrwen  zeatoiH  to 
if  that  irtiatever  waa  Rood  m  Greek  though 
was  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  They  conceived 
for  the  first  time  an  idea  of  Mcolar  literature. 
There  is  only  one  book  tn  the  Hebrew  fiiUs 
which  could  be  definite  dassed  »  secular,  and 
tins  is  the  book  of  Canticles,  almost  certainly 
modeled  after  the  Idyls  of  the  Greek  Theoc- 
ritus. 

The  inHucnce  of  Greek  thoogbt  ok  die  Jews 
is  manifested  in  the  so-calkd  Septoagint  ^q.v.), 
a  translation  of  the  Bible,  which,  aeconfang  to 
the  legend,  was  undeitakm  1^  72  JOriah 
scholars,  de^nated  'by  tlie  Hi{^  Priest^  upon 
tiie  request  of  die  E^ptian  king,  Plokmy  III 
<2S3-6/).  This  tnBsEukoi  became  very  ptnni- 
br  among  the  Jews  outside  of  Palestine,  and  in 
some  instances  superseded  the  Greek  original, 
as  wM  also  the  case  with  the  book  of  Sitacfai 
written  in  Hebrew  about  180  and  tiandated  50 
years  later  by  thfl  author's  grandson  into  Gredc 
The  Hebrew  text  was  entirely  Ibat  tmtil  1896, 
when  remnants  were  disoovered  in  the  gatret 
of  an  old  synagogue.  The  book  of  Sirach  is 
an  imitation  of  the  Biblic^  book  of  Proverbs. 
So  is  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  a  great 
many  authors  tried  their  hands  at  writing  boots 
after  Bibllt^  patterns,  and  at  interpolatme  the 
existing  Hebrew  books  of  the  Bible.  These 
books  form  the  coUection  of  Apocrypha,  whidi 
means  liidden  books  or  books  ezduded  from 
the  canon  of  holjr  writ  Some  were  denrtel 
to  contemporary  lustory,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
first  and  second  books  of  the  Maccabees,  writ- 
ten most  probaUy  in  the  1st  centnry  s.c  Others 
were  amplifications  of  existing  Biblical  books, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  or 
the  book  of  Julnlees  and  the  book  of  EoodL 
Hnally,  a  great  number  were  apologetic, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  show  to  the  Greeks- 
meakmg  world  the  superiority  of  Jewish 
thonght  and  life.  To  this  class  belong  Oie  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Maccabees;  the  latter 
the  work  of  the  historian  Josephus. 

The  desire  to  prore  tnat  Judaism  waa'tbe 
only  (rue  philosopny  and  tended  tO  elevate  man 
to  the  higjiest  attainaUe  level  prompted  the 
writing  of  quite  a  number  of  Jewish  boolo. 
The  most  protninent  authors  of  this  tjrpe  are 
Philo  of  Mexandria  and  his  younger  cotttem- 
porary.  Flavins  Josephus  of  Palestine.  Bodi 
wrote  historical  and  i^ilosotdiic^  woiks. 
Josepbiis  is  known  to  tu  as  a  classic  Ustorian 
and  IS  especially  valuable  for  the  faistorv  of  his 
own  time  and  tnecenturypTecedingiilsa3vs,for 
i^ich  he  is-  the  only  complete  source  extant 
In  bis  book  against  Apion  he  defends  Judaism 
against  charges  preferred  by  a  Greek  author. 
Smilar  is  the  wotk  of  Philo,  the  most  dassic 
representative  of  the  Jewish  Alexandrian 
scDool,  on  lAose  work  Christian  ickoi  are,  to 


rowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  most  prominent 
an  Eaekiet  vbo  wrote  a  dream  based  on  the 
EiDodus,  »id  another  Philo,  who  wrote  an  epic 
on  Jerusalem.  Another  peculiar  feature  of 
this  welding  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  'spirlti 
ie  presented  in  the  SiMline  orades.  Here  Tew- 
Ish  authdis  adopted  the  mythical  idea  of  a'Sibyl, 
who  in  remotest  antiquity  bad  predicted  evttits 
vt  ^er  tilnes  by  putting  into  the  moutli  of 
&e  Sibyi  the  glorification  of  Israel  and  the  pre* 
diction  of  its  final  triumph.    Christian  authors 


Sibyl  predict  the  coming  of  (Siristianitj'  as  the 
final  sohnicin  of  the  world's  probtems. 

II.  Talmndic  Period.— The  Maccabean  re- 
volt  (165  Kt.)  was  undertaken  by  a  small  bend 
of  peo^e  determined  to  die  rather  than  ^t* 
Vp  tkcir  ancestral  religion.  When  the  victory 
WIS  obtained  their  utmost  care  was  devoted  to 
tke  preservation  and  the  development  lof  the 
ndble  symbol  of  their  religiott,  the  Law  of  God. 
Thus  the  Scribes,  who  are  traced  back  to  Einu 
became  the  undisputed  spiritual  leaders  of 
Isd-ael.  It  was  one  of  thetr  number  wlio  com- 
posed the  llMi  Psaln,  arianged' so  Aat  e^fat 
acrostics  are  devoted  tt>'  evtiy  one  of  tbe'28 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  aljftabet,  praising  in  176 
verses  the  one  all-important  topic  of  the  devo- 
tion to  God's  statutes,  commandments,  lawa; 
orduuuKcJ  and  testhnonics.  This  devotion  to 
die  law  became  still  stronger  aftet-  the  destruc* 
tionoif  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.I1,).  The 
law  now  WIS  the  one  bond  whii:h  united  the 
scattered  people  of  Israel.  The  study  of  the 
law  was  undertaken  first  with  a  pmctical  end 
in  view.  It  was  the  endeavor  of  the  Scribes  to 
clarify  all  possible  details,  and  te  answer  al)  the 


the  minntix  of  the  law,  whose  infiniteness  was 
a  matter  in  whicSi  the  pious  scholars  prided 
themselves,  led  to  the  habit  of  developing  tiie 
law,  for  the  law's  sake.  The  most  unlikely, 
and  even  impossible,  consequences  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  sdiools,  because  it  was  meritorous 
to  derate  one's  life  to  the  cxpoundintr  of  God's 
mU,  hud  down  in  bis  Tborah.  Over  these  hair- 
splitting dedsions  the  rabbis  did  not  forget  the 
siuritnaUifcg  ideas  which  were  the  real  object 
ftf  their  Alexandrian  coreligionists. 

There  were  two  principal  methods  of  stud]»> 
ing  the  woid  of  God.  The  first,  looking  upon 
the  law  and  its  ptwrtice,  is  railed  Habchah, 
litnally,  the  Walk,  meaning  the  practice.  The 
second  method  is  called  Haeadah,  preacMng, 
and  'is  devoted  to  the  finding  of  edifying 
thaaebia  in  tiie  BiUs.  For-  a  long  time  these 
studies  were  confined  to  the  schoolroom,  the' 
teadies  expounding  the  law  to  his  pupils  as  he 
had  learned  it  from  his  teachers,  or  as  he  saw 
fit  to  present  i(.  Tfae  mass  of  tliese  laws  grew. 
Originally,' some  made  brief  notes  of  their  les-' 
sons,  called  iitegKillath  Setarim,  "secret  aeroll,* 
or  named  after  me  teaAor  in  whose  school  the 
notes  were  taken,  as  Mishnoh  of  Rabbi  Akiba, 
of  Rabbi  Meir,  of  Rabbi  Nathan.  The  name 
Mirfmah  became  then  the  technical  term  for  a 
collection  of  labbinical  laws.  The  word  means 
the  Second  Law,'or,  more  properly,  dthooi^ 
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aot  UtenUy,  a  oomiNndlttm  of  Ihe  Uw.  -  Ao 
cofdiiur  to  reUaUe  tra^don  the  first  o«e  to 
eotiii/&  these  scattered  laws  -into  one  code  and 
to  arrange  them  according  to  the  nubject  matter 
was  Jttoah-  Hanasi,  heaid  of  the  school  of 
Tibenas,  200.  His  compendium  of  vOuX  nmr 
be  called  pertly  rabbinical  law  and  partly 
Mosaic  law,  in  rabtnnical  conception,  was  called 
Mbhnah,  and  forms  (be  textbook  of  the  Jewidi 
taw,  comprising  the  ritual  as  well  as  the  dvil 
laws  dnd  the  penal  code.  The  Dogma  a  almost 
entirely  missing. 

Jutuh  llanasi's  first  effort  stimulated  allien 
into  imitation.  Other  codes  were  compiled, 
either  following  the  examine  of  the  Mishnah, 
and  arraDginK  the  text  according  to  subject 
.  maMcr,  or  takiiig  the  Pentateuch  ai  text,  and 
commenting  upon  its  laws,  showing  the  r^ibin- 
ical  interpretatioo.  A  work  bck>ngiiq;  to  Ac 
first  claM  is  the  Tosefta  (KteralJy,  addition), 
and  to  the  latter  class  belongs  the  Meldtta 
(iiterally.  methods,  namely,  of  scriptural  inter- 
pretation), a  rabbinical  commeotary  on  Exodns, 
Sifta  (Tne  Book),  a  rabbinical  rommentary  on 
Leviticus,  Sifre  (Tbc  Books),  a  commentar^r  on 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  Legal  ^liscussions 
coatbued  even  after  the  Mishnah  had  been 
recognised  as  the  authorised  code  of  laws. 
The  disciples  and  successors  of  Judah  Hanasi 
continued  to  discuss  the  text  of  ue  Mishnah  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  text  of  the  Bible  had 
b«en  treated  by  their  predecessors.  These 
glosses  soon  greatly  exceeded  the  text  in  vol- 
isofc  and  th^  were  called  Gemaia  (complex 
tion).  Together  with  the  Mishnah,  the  Gcmara 
formed  one  book,  called  the  Talmud.  (See 
article  Taluud  in  this  section):  With  the 
Rowing  influence  of  Christianity,  the  condi* 
tKMi  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  became  more, and 
more  unfavorable,  and  a  great  many  emigrated 
to  the  more  congenial  Parthian  kingdom  in 
Mesopotamia,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
Exile,  had  had  Jewish  settlemeets  and  so  two 
BchocJs  were  formed,  one  being  in  Palestine, 
notably  in  Tiberias,  and  the  other  in  southern 
Mesopotamia.  Both  schools  used  the  same 
Mishnah  as  a  textbook  but  the  glosses  natU' 
plly  difiered,  altbotigh  there  was  a  considerable 
mterchange  of  ideas  -owing  to  the  fact  tfaat 
some  noted  Palestine  sdiolar  would  settle  is 
Babylonia,  or  some  promising  Babylonian 
student  went  to  Palestbie  to  continue  his 
stwlies.  Thus  two  Gemarss  were  compiled, 
one  containing  the  skisso  of  the  Palestmian 
labbis,  called  ibe  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  oUicr  containing  the  dosses  of  the  Baby- 
lonian rabbis,  called  tlie  Talmud  of  Babylon.. 
The  former  was  closed  about  350^  and  the  latteti 
aboot  500.  These  dates,  however,  ate  not  -ac-. 
cuiat4L  just  as  the  tradition  that  Juidah  Hanasi 
compiled  the  Mishnah  is  not  accurate  when 
taken  Utcrallv.  All  of  these  codes  fcave  beett 
handled  freely,  and  some  of  tbem  have  been 
interpolated  by  authors  as  late  as  the  B\h  nn- 
tuiy. 

The  fundameotal  conc^tion  of  the  Jewi^ 
student  was  that  everything'  wtirth  knowing 
was  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  notably  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  so  ihey  kx>ked  to  the.  Bible,' 
and  especially  to  the  Pentateuch,  for  a  con- 
firmation of  their  conceptions.  The  contro- 
versies with  Christianity,  whidi  especially 
afiected  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  producd  quite 
a  Utecature  of  homiletical  explanations  of  the 


Bible.  This  is  called  the  Midrash  (litMaUr, 
inrestigatien).  While  the  Miidrash  originalfr 
applies  to  both  Halachah  and  Hagidah,  it  is 
nore  specifically  understood  with  regard  to  the 
latter.  The  expositions  of  the  Scnptim  de- 
livened  bgr  various  prominent  teachers  wen  col- 
lected, and  so  a  vast  number  of  Midrashim 
wens  compiled,  the  oldest  of  which  b  the 
Genesis  Rabba,  about  600.  This  Ikerature  was 
still  BKire  subject  to  BrfattraTy  interpolations 
and  additions,  because  the  subject  alwaya  dis- 
mpeared  behind  the  object,  which  was  to  teach 
lae  fear  of  the  Lord.  Whr>  'trad  first  made 
a' certain  statement,  and  in  what  form  he  had 
made  it,  was  from  this  point  of  view  of  no 


Hie  6th  and  Ae  beginning  of  Hx  7dt 
centnr^  were  sad  times  for  the  Jews,  both  of 
folestme  and  of  Bab^onia.  Their  coreligion- 
ists, Kving  outside  of  these  two  countries,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  over 
Italy,  France  and  Spain,  and  perhaps,  alreaify 
tnrtt  German^Ti  were  ntimerically  so  insignificant 
that  Aeir  spiritual  Ufe  left  no  traces  behind. 
The  conquest  of  die  OrieA  by  die  Mohun- 
ihcdans  brought  new  impulses  to  the  Jews. 
Fiiat  of  all  ttie  schools  of  Babylon  were  re- 
vived, and  devoted  tfaemselTCS  to  talmudical 
literature,  to  ttie  compositian  of  &  liturgy,  and 

fcnd  by,  also,  to  a  more  systematic  study  of 
lo^,  resulting  in  works  on  BiMical 
exegesis,  on- Hebrew  grammar,  on  philosophy, 
ancC  finally,  on  theosophy.  The  spiritual  leaoera 
of  this  age  were  the  men  whd  presided  over 
the  schools  of  Baboon,  and  were  called  Gaon, 
and  therefore  -this  period,  extendtag  ftom  630 
to  1040,  is  called  the  period  of  the  Geonim. 

Their  most  important  object  was  to  codify 
the  law,  and  to  make  their  decision)  Jn  indi- 
vidnal  cases-  as  accessible  as  possible.  So  a 
number  of  codes  were  composed,  'either  OP- 
ranged  accoFdius  to  subject  matter,  like  the 
Halachoth  Gedoloth  of  Simeon  Kahira  (700), 
or  arranged  according  to  the  lessons  from  the 
Pentateuch,  like  the  Sheekot  of  Afaai.  Further- 
more, the  anthoricr  of  the  famous  sdiolars  of 
Babylon  was  ^pealed  to  in  difficult  cases  that 
eame  up  for  deasion,  in  doctrinal  queetioiis,  or 
very  often  for  the  interpretation  of  iin^rtant 
talmndic  passages.  A  copy  of  tiie  replies  was 
preserved,  and  as  years  passed  by  compilatioiis 
of  tfaesfr  replies  were  made,  and^  served,  as  in 
our  day,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts. 
These  dedsi<»is  wece  written  partiv  is  the 
Jewish-Aramaic  dialect  of  those  days  and 
partly  in  Arabic,  whidi,  since  the  rise  of 
Islam,  had  superseded  the  former  dialect  spoken 
bytbe  Jews.  Another  literary  activity  was  that 
which  was  devoted  to  liturgical  needs.  The 
sytiagogue  was  strictly  congregational,  but  the 
desire  for  unity  on  the  one  hand,  ana  the  im- 
possibility «f  naving  property  qualified  con- 
gregational leaders  in  every  small  congregation 
on  die  olfter,  created  a  need  for  a  umform 
liturgy.  Amnun  (800),  the  Gaon  of  Sura,  was 
appealed  to^  and  compiled  such  an  order  of 
services.  This  official  liturgy,  bowever,  was 
soon  sapplemated  by  iriiat  nnefat  be  called 
hymns,  and  is  technically  called  -by  a  word 
taken  frwn  the  Gitek,  "Piyut.*  The  authors 
of  such  Fiyuts  are  calied  ■payetanim.*  They 
amplified  the  service  by  dwuling  on  certain 
favorite  themes,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
oc  by  a  poetical  parapbiaae  of  the  official  liftiifEy. 
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Their  activity  lasted  from  800  to  1200^  althon^ 
occasioiial  attempts  at  this  kind  of  poetry  ex- 
tend down  to  our  limes.  Their  most  prominent 
reftresenlative  is  Eleazar  Hakalir.  They  em- 
ployed both  rhyme  and  acrostic,  but  Owing  to 
far-fetched  allusions  iheir  style  rs  obscure  and 
the  poetical  value  of  their  productions  meagre. 
In  760  a  serious  schism  iook  place.  PdTili- 
cal  copditions,  combined  with  sectionsi  strife 


-1  sect  which  rejected  evei)|  authority  but  the 
Bible.  The  leader  o{  this  movement  was 
Anan  ben  DavicL  and  his  followers  called  them- 
selves Bene  Mikra  (■Sons  ot  the  Scripture"), 
or  Karaites,  ^ee  article  The  KAXAms  in 
this  section).  This  movement  produced  quite 
an  extensive  polemical  literature,  and  led  to  a 
deepening  of  exegetical  studies  as  also  to 
various  attempts  at  presenting  the  theological 
conceptions  of  Judaism  in  a  dear  and  concise 
fona,  while  the  doctrisal  put  at-  theology  liad 
foTTDcrly  been  altogether  neglected  out  oi 
preference  for  the  law.  The  most  important 
defender  of  the  Karaitic  doctrine  is  Salmon 
ben  lerobam,  and  on'  the  side  of  the  Rabbanites, 
as  tney  were  then  called,  Saadia,  the  Gaon  of 
Sura  (892-942).  Tht  latter  translated  the 
Bible  into  Araluc,  wrote  Arabic  commentaries 
on  Biblical  books,  and  besides-  his  activity  in 
oiher  directions,  is  noteworthy  aa  a  pioneer  in 
what  is  called  the  Philosoirfiy  of  Raigion.  but 
ought  more  properly  to  be  termed  apol<^etics. 
He  wrote  a  book  in  Arabic  on  Judaism,  'Doema 
and  Philosophy.'  From  this  time  on,  a  decline 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Babylonian  lews  is 
noticeaue.  At  the  end  of  the  10th,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lltfa  century,  only  the  names 
of  Sherira,  and  his  son,  Haii,  are  prominent  as 
rabbinical  authors.  Both  occupied  the  position 
of  Gaon-  of  Pumbeditfaa.  in  Baliylonta.  The 
former,  especially,  is  notcwotthy  for  his  com-' 
pilation  of  the  history  of  tabbinicat  law.  which 
was  undertaken  for  apologetic  porposes, 
order  to  prove  that  the  rabbinical  law  nad  cc_.. 
down  in  uninterrupted  tradition  from  the  days 
of  Moms.  With  (his  decline  in  Babyloma, 
new  centres  o{  spiritual  life  u>peared  in  other 
countries.  In  Morocco,  Isaac  Isiadi  (850-950) 
appears,  whose  medicai  treatises,  written  in 
Arabic  are  considered  important  contributions 
to  the  medical  literature  of  his  dav.  He  also 
wrote  Biblical  commentaries,  and  ne  was  the 
first  to  present  the  idea  that  some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Pentateuch  were  written  after 
Moses'  time.  In  the  10th  century,  we  meet  the 
first  Jewish  author  known  by  name  in  Europe. 
He  is  Sabattai  Donolo,  who  wrote  on  astronomy 
and  on  Cabals,  Clabala,  Uterally  tradition,  is 
the  Jewidi  thcosophy,  which,  while  obscure  in 
its  origin,  seems  to  ^  back  to  Neo-Plalonic 
philosophy,   and    received   its   first   systematic 


presentation  in  the  Sefer  Yeainh  ('Book  of 
Creation'),  written  most  likely  about  850.  (See 
article  The  Ca>ai.a  in  this  sectbn).  Before 
Donolo,  however,  there  were  some  Jewish 
authors  in  Italy,  vriiom  we  do  not  know  by 
name.  One  of  them  wrote  the  Josippon,  a 
Hebrew  abstract  of  the  works  of  Josephus. 
Another  wrote  a  homiletical  compilation,  railed 
the  Qiapters  of  Rabbi  Eliezer,  and  ascribed  to 
Eliexer  ben  Hyricanos,  who  flourished  about 
100  in  Palestine,  but  r^lly  written  by  a  Roman 
Jew.  about  640. 


poses,    in      perfi 
nad  come      War 


The  classic  period  of  Jewish  literature  in 
mediaeval  times  ^>^n  in  the  lOlh  century  in 
Spain.  There,  under  the  favorable  condition 
produced  by  Arabic  dominion,  some  Jews  be- 
came powerful  factors  at  the  courts  of  the 
Caliphs,  and.  like  their  Arabic  countrymen,  em- 
ployed their  wealth  and  their  influence  for  the 
patronage  of  literature.  Such  Maecenases  were 
Hasdai  ibn  Sheprui  (950). and  Samuel  Hanagid 
(1050).  Under  their  influence,  a  systematic 
stndv  of  Hebrew  giamraar  begap  The  names  , 
of  tne  most  important  authors  on  this  subject 
are  Dunash  ibn  Labrat,  Menahem  ben  .Sajruk 
(10th  century)  ;  who  were  succeeded  by  Ibn 
Ganah  and  Judah  Hajug.  Ibn  (Sanah  wrote  the 
first  Hebrew  dictitHiary.  With  such  attempts, 
naturally,  exegesis  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
penetratioft  into  the  laws  of  the  language  de- 
vdoped  a  finer  taste  for  Hebrew  style,  and  a 
better  conception  of  the  art  of  poetry  than  tiiat 
which  the  former  Payetanim  possessed.  Of  the 
nuiaerous  exegetes  of  this  period,  Abraham  ibn 
Esra  (lOfe-lli?)  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  He 
not  only  emfiloyed  his  kaowledse  of  grammar 
and  the  t>rinciple  that  the  Bible  must  be  ex- 
plained frosn  the  ptnnt  of  view  of  the  context, 
but  he  also  claimed  that  the  rabbinical  interprc' 
tation  of  scripture  was  not  infallible,  and,  finally, 
he  pointed  out  a  number  of  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  which  could  not  bv/e  been  written 
tty  Moses.  So  he  became  the  father  of  Biblical 
criticism-  Of  the  Hebrew  poets  of  diis  age,  two 


1141).  Both  handled  the  Hebrew  langnage  not 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  religious  poetry,  but 
for  secular  poetry,  as  well,  ana  witfa  a  mastery 
which  makes  them  classics,  not  merely  of  Jew- 
ish, but  of  the  world's  litcratnre.  Judah  Hal- 
evi's  'Ode  on  Zion>  has  been  tisnshtcd  into 
various  modern  langua^s.  During  ^is  period, 
the  Philosophy  of  Rekgion,  if  we  may  employ 
this  traditional  term,  developed  to  its  higriett 
'    "'        (See  article  Jewish  Phiiosophical 

this  section).    The  first  to  write  on 

this  topic  in  Spain  was  Bafaya  ibn  Pakuda 
(lltfa  century),  whose  work,  'Duties  of  the 
Heait'  emphasiies  the  necessity  of  an  inner 
reKgi<Hi,  as  contrasted. with  the  idea  of  strict 
ritual  observance.  A  v*ry_  popular  work  is  the 
'Knsari*  of  Jucth  Halevi.  The  most  import— 
lent  of  this  class  of  literature  is  the 


mentioned  works  in  Arabic.  Like  them,  it  v 
translated  into  Hebrew,  in  the  course  of  the 
I2th  century.  While  tins  literary  activity  shows 
a  somewhat  secular  tendency,  also  evident  in 
worics  on  astronomy,  medicine,  science,  etc., 
talmudic  studicE  were  not  neglected.  Maimon- 
ides  wrote  a  code  of  the  Jewish  law.  including 
even  the  sacrificial  cult,  and  the  constitutional 
law  for  Israel's  kingdom,  dogma  and  ethics, 
under  the  title,  'Mishneh  Torah.'  He  had  been 
preceded  by  Isaac  Alfasi  (1013-1103).  a  native 
of  Per,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  Spain.  Alfasi  made  an  abstract  of  the 
Talmud,  in  order  to  facilitate  legal  decisions, 
and  this  woric  became  a  very  po^ar  code  of 
Jewish  law  and  was  often  commented  upon. 

Jewish  literature  developed  in  France,  some- 
what later  than  in  Spain.  There  were  chiefly' 
two  centres,  one  in  the  south,  the  Provence,  ana 
one  ill  the  east,  the  Cbaropagnc.    The  oldest 
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name  of  anv  prominence  is  that  of  G«rshoin, 
surnamed,  'The  Light  of  Ihe  Diaspora."  He 
wrote  talmudic  commentaries,  and  a  number  of 
decisions  and  hymns.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
iife  he  moved  to  Mayence,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  new  centre  of  Jewish  spiritual  activity. 
He  died  in  1Q28.  To  the  school  founded  by 
him  belongs  tfae  most  popular  of  alt  mediaeval 
authors,  Solomon  ben  Isaac  of  Troyes,  called 
'Rashi,'  abbreviated  from  the  initials  of  his 
.  name,  RaUii  Shelomoh  Iibatd  (1040-1105).  He 
compiled  the  first  complete  commentary  on  the 
Babyloiiian  Talmud  whicb  from  his  time  on 
was  studied  alongside  of  the  text,  and  is  printed 
with  ait  talmudic  editions.  He  further  wrote 
commentaries  on  almost  all  bootcs  of  the  Bible, 
and  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  ^ving 
in  simple,  precise  language  the  talmudic  mter- 

Ketations  of  the  law  and  the  best  rabbinical 
milies  is  the  most  popular  work  of  medixval 
Jewish  literature,  being  used  to-day  in  numer- 
ous schools  and  study  circles.  His  disciples, 
among  whom  members  of  bis  own  family,  es- 
peciallv  his  two  grandsons,  Sami^el  and  Jacob 
ben  Meir,  were  most  prominent,  continued  his 
work  in  commenting  on  the  Talmud,  and  laid 
down  their  work  in  glosses,  called  Tosafot  (ad- 
diticms).  In  Germany,  where  studies  began 
with  Ihe  11th  century,  attention  was  almost  ex~ 
dusirely  ^ven  to  the  Talmud,  besides  which 
only  rdigious  poetry  was  cultivated,  tacking, 
however,   the   true   inspiration   of   the   Spanish 

With  the  death  of  Maimonides  a  marked  de- 
dine  occurred.  With  a  few  exceptions,  exegesis 
degenerates  into  blind  adherence  to  rabbinical 
authorities,  philosophy  becomes  more  and  more 
faudful  homiletics,  or  gives  way  to  theoscphy, 
and  poetry  t)ecomes  punning  on  Biblical  and  tal' 
mudic  phrases.  Exceptions  are  found  in  the 
cases  of  Joseph  Kimhi,  and  his  two  sons,  Moses 
and  David  (1150-1330).  and  Moses  ben  Nahman 
(1300-70)  whose  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, thou^  as  a.  rule  very  sound,  shows  very 
often  leanings  toward  fanciful  mysticism. 
Notable,  in  mis  period,  is  the  work  of  the 
family  of  Ibn  Ttbbon,  four  generations  of 
which  were  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Arabic 
works  into  Hebrew,  and  so,  along  with  others, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Jacob  Anatoh 
of  the  13th  century,  helped  to  preserve  the 
treasures  of  Greek  literature,  which  they  trans- 
lated from  Arabic  into  Latin.  Among  those 
who  worked  along  the  lines  of  Saadia  for  the 
barmonication  of  religion  and  science,  mention 
must  be  made  of  Hasdai  Crescas,  author  of 
'The  Light  of  the  Lord,'  Levi  ben  Gershom, 
author  of  'The  Wars  of  the  Lord>  (14ih  cen- 
tury), and,  finally,  Joseph  Albo  (140CM0), 
whose  work  'Iklcarim*  ('The  FundamentH  of 
Faith'),  is  altogether  dependent  on  Maimonides. 
While  this  decline  is  noticeable  in  the  best  pans 
of  Jewish  literature,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  activity  in  mystic  literature.  The  most 
important  woik  of  this  kind  is  the  'Zohar' 
('Brightness').  It  is  a  theosophical  explana- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  which  gives  itself  as 
the  woric  of  Simeon  ben  johai,  a  rabbi  of  the 
2d  century,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Spanish  author,  Moses  de 
Leonj  about  1280.  The  fabrications  of  works 
of  this  kind,  attributed  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Talmud,  and  even  to  patriarchs,  became  as 
frequent  in   these  days  as  it   had  been  in  the 


first  Christian  century,  when  the  boofe  of  Enoch, 
and  the  Sibylline  oracles  were  composed.  The 
German  Jews  of  those  days  confined  their  activ- 
ity exclusively  to  Talmudic  literature,  and  even 
in  this  line  were  frequently  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  minutest  details  of  ritual  practice. 
A  very  prominent  author  of  this  day,  and  the 
founder  of  an  important  school,  was  Meir  of 
Rothenburg,  who  is  otherwise  well  known  tn 
Jewish  history  as  a  martyr,  who  spent  seven 
years  in  prison,  because  ne  refused  to  allow 
his  congregation  to  pay  the  ransom,  for  the  ex- 
action of  which  King  Rudolf  had  imprisoned 
him  (1286).  Exceptions  are  found  in  Italy, 
where  most  noteworthy  are  the  poets,  Kalony- 
mos  ben  Kalonymos  and  Immanud  of  Rome, 
the  latter  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Dante. 
Another  exception  are  some  polemicat  worics 
against  Christianity,  among  which  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Nizahon,  by  Lipman  of 
Muehlhausen    (14th   centnry). 

III.  From  tlie  Refonnanon  to  Hosea  Hct^ 
delssohn. —  The  expulsion  of  Ihe  Jews  from 
Spain  (1492)  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
Jewish  literature.  The  Jew, "  driven  to  the 
Orient  and  to  Poland,  and  even  expelled  from 
all  centres  of  culture  in  western  Europe,  be- 
came more  and  more  spiritually  isolated.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  rabbinical  literature 
was  more  widely  studied,  owing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  printing  press.  Talmudic  studies 
flourished  largely  in  the  Orient  and  in  Poland. 
The  most  important  production  of  this  time  is 
the  popular  code  of  the  law,  the  'Schulhan 
Aruk.'  by  Joseph  Caro  (1488-1575),  written  in 
Safed,  and  edited  with  annotations  by  Moses 
Isserles  (1520-72),  of  Cracow.  Annotations  to 
Ihe  code  of  the  law  formed  the  most  popular 
literary  occupation  for  the  rabbis  of  the  l7th 
and  ISth  centuries.  While  the  belief  in  the 
ra9)binical  authority  became  more  and  more  al- 
most absolute,  indications  of  a  development  in 
the  opposite  direction  began  to  appear.  Elijah 
Levita  (1469-1549),  a  German  who  lived  in 
Italy,  and  devoted  bis  activity  to  grammar, 
made  an  important  step  in  critical  arduEology 
by  his  discovery  that  the  vowel  points  were  not 
invented  before  the  7th  century.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Azariah  dei  Rossi  (1511-78),  who, 
in  his  work  'Meor  Enayim'  proved  that  the 
authority  of  the  Talmua  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  questions  of  history  and  astronomy. 
His  work  brought  forth  a  number  of  apologies 
of  rabUnical  literature,  notably,  the  'Beer 
Hagolah,'  of  Loew  ben  Bezalel.  rabbi  of 
Prague  (1530-1609).  Similar  apologies  were 
prompted  either  by  the  attacks  of  Christianih', 
or  by  skepticism  within  the  Jewish  fold.  To 
the  former  class  belong  the  'Consolations'  of 
Samuel  Usque  (1553),  and  to  the  latter,  the 
'Nomologia'  of  Immanuet  Aboab  (1625).  An 
indication  of  a  sounder  development  of  Jewish 
literature,  although  prompted  by  apologetic 
methods,  were  the  chronicles,  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous  from  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  The  most  prominent  of  tiiese 
are  'The  Sceptre  of  )udah.>  by  Solomon  ibn 
Verga,  'The  Chain  of  Tradition,'  by  (}edaliah 
ibn  Yahia,  and  the  'Valley  of  Weeping,'  by 
Joseph  Hakohen,  all  of  the  16th  century.  The 
influence  of  this  development  is  offset  by  the 
growth  of  Cabahslic  literature^  which  pene- 
trates into  every  branch  of  religious  practice, 
and  degenerates  into  the  compilation  of  sense- 
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less  phrases.  The  cofoparatively  soundest 
representative  of  this  class  is  Isaiah  Horwiti 
(15S0-I630),  whose  book  <Tbe  Two  Tablets  of 
die  Corenant,'  intended  to  give  a  system  of 
Cabala,  became  very  popular.  The  ty^  of  utter 
d(;gmciacy  U  represented  by  Hayim  Vital, 
whose  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migiation  of  die  sool,  and  of  similar  C^baDstic 
doctrines,  is  partly  childish,  and  partly  unin- 
tcUtgible.  At  the  same  time,  however.  Cabala 
was  attadced  severely  by  Leon  Modeaa,  of 
Venice  (lS71-]648),  who  also  wrote  a  defense 
of  rabbinical  Judaism,  a^ninst  Ae  attacks  of 
free^ak«rs,  of  whom  Und  Acosta.  is  the  most 
prominent  type.  Apologetic  works  were  further 
written  by  me  Amsterdam  raUii,  Uenass^  ben 
Israel  (1600-55),  who  is  famous  in  bistorv 
owin^  to  his  audience  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 
which  resulted  in  the  readmission  of  the  Jews 
CO  Enriand,  after  nearly  400  yean  of  exile. 
Slill,  the  most  untirint;  activity  of  the  Jews  was 
devoted  to  dialectical  explanations  of  the  Tal- 
mud, and  to  the  exposition  of  the  ritual  lasr. 
A  great  ezcqjtion  is  the  case  of  Moses  Hayim 
Lnzzatto  <17lP-47)  of  Padua,  whose  allegari- 
cal  dramas,  written  ill  Hebrew,  and  patterned 
after  Italian  masters,  rank  with  the  best  Hebrew 
poetiy  of  mediKva)  times.  Another  exceptional 
position  may  be  claimed  for  Jacob  Emden 
(1696-1776)  who,  while  a  strict  believer  in  rab- 
lunical  autfaority,  wrote  a  work,  nroviDS  that 
the  *Zohar,'  as  we  possess  it,  was  the  work  of  a 
Spanish  Jew. 

IV.  From  Hoae«  Hendetesohn  to  ttte 
Present  D«y.^  Religious  toleration,  parthr  the 
result  of  actual  conditions  as  they  developed 
after  the  TTiirtj;  Years'  War,  and  partly  the  re- 
sult of  the  ^>lii1oso[diical  teaching  of  Locke, 
and  his  disciples,  the  English  Deists,  and  the 
French  encyclopedists,  influenced  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  very  favorably.  Admitted  to 
faif^ier  occupations,  and  to  the  universities,  the 
number  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
secular  learning  began  to  increase  consider- 
ably in  the  18ili  centnry.  This  movement  to 
rescue  the  Jews  from  their  mental  isolation 
received  its  strongest  impetus  from  Moses 
Mendelssohn  (1729-86),  whose  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  pure  literary  German 
Ranged  riie  hitherto  one-sided  education  of  the 
Jewish  youth.  His  example  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  who,  like  him,  trans- 
krted  the  Biblical  books  and  the  pntyerbooks 
into  pure  literary  German,  and  wrote  Biblical 
commentaries,  which,  by  their  clear  Hri>rew, 
and  tnr  their  embodiment  of  modem  methods 
and   ideas,  broadened  the  intellectual  horizi 


poetry,  notably  due  to  Hartwig  Wessely  (1725- 
180S),  which  helped  to  develop  a  literary  art, 
almost  forgotten  since  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  A  prominent  factor  was  Wo- 
mtasttf  (1783-1810).  a  Hebrew  periodical, 
edited  hj  friends  of  Mendelssohn.  Through 
the  medium  of  these  works,  the  Jews  became 
acquainted  with  secular  literature,  and  very 
soon  a  gesieration  arose  that  received  a  secular 
education  equal  to  that  of  their  (Hiristian 
neighborf ,  which  could  not  but  influence  the  de- 
velopownt  of  Jewish  literature.  This  branch, 
is  inaptly  called,  The  Science  of  Judaism,* 
It  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture and.  history.    The  founder  was  Leopold 


Zuni  (1794-1S86),  whose  'Gottewtienstlicbe 
Vortrae^'  was  the  first,  and  is  still  unsurpassed 
in  its  scientific  presentation  of  homiletical  liter- 
ature. Of  his  numerous  other  worics,  speda} 
mention  must  be  made  of  his  'Synagogalc  Poe- 
sie,>  another  pioneer  work,  presenting  a  histoiy 
of  lituigical  literature  and  especially  of  liturgi- 
cal poetry.  His  work  was  taken  up  by  some 
Polish  scholan,  who,  possessing  a  vast  ac- 
quaintance with  Jewish  Hlerature,  lacked  sys- 
tematic  training,  and  living  in  a  land  whete 
secular  stupes  were  considered  heresy,  had  re- 
ceived the  first  lay  of  light  from  some  men  who 
bad  come,  under  Mendelssohn's  influence,  to' 
Berlin.  The  leaders  were  Nahman  Krochmal 
(1785-1840),  and  Soloihon  Loeb  R^>oport 
(1790-1867).  The  latter  presented  for  the 
first  time  biograpbieG  of  mediseval  Jewish ' 
authors  in  scienttfic  form.    The  attack  on  this 


patterned  after  the  'EimsIoIk  o 

a  travesty  on  ^e  Jewish  mystics;  also   'The 

Observer,'  by  Isaac  Erter  (1?»K-18S1). 

These  two  currents  of  literature,  namely,  the 
investigation  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  Jews  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  poetical 
representation  of  modem  ideas  in  good 
Hrfjrew,  on  the  other,  chantcterise  the  literary 
activity  of  the  Jews  in  the  I9ch  century.  The 
work  of  Zuni  was  continued  \>y  various  au- 
thors, noiaUy  Zechariah  Frankcl  (1801-75), 
who  was  head  of  the  Breslau  Seminary,  ana 
stimulated  many  authors  into  similar  activity. 
Abraham  Gtiga  (1808-74),  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  movement  in  r^igious  matters,  has. also 
contributed  to  the  eluciflation  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. An  attempt  to  nresent  history  in  a  more 
popnlar  fonn  was  lirst  made  by  Isaac  Marcus 
Jast  (1793-1860).  The  most  popular  work  of 
this  kind  was  written  by  Heinricb  Graeti, 
(1817-91).  whose  work  has  gone  throu^ 
several  echtions,  and  been  translated  into  vari- 
ous languages.  More  strictly  scientific  is  the 
work  of  Moritz  Steinschndder,  bont  1816,  Of 
the  numerous  scholars  who  worked  i 


vidnal  toiHcs  of  Jewish  history  and  literature, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Isaac  H.  Weiss  (1815- 
1905),   Meyer   Kayserling    (182&-1905),   Dav 


Kaufmann  (1852-99).  Jewish  po^ry  and 
fiction  were  chiefly  cultivated  in  Russia,  where, 
throu^  die  efforts  of  Isaac  Baer  Lewinsohin 
(1789-1860),  modem  ideas  were  cultivated,  A 
marvelouB  art  in  the  use  of  BiUical  Hebrew 
for  novels  was  exhibited  by  Abraham  Mapu 
(180ft^7),  who  first  attempted  to  write  novels 
from  BiUical  times,  and  later  on  used  the 
Biblical  languacc  with  unprecedented  skill  in 
writing  a  novel  from  the  life  of  the  Russian 
Jews  of  his  day.  Poetry,  especially  of  the' 
satirical  sort,  is  best  represented  by  Leon  Gat- 
don  (1831-92),  while  in  novels  from  contem- 
porary Jewish  life  Perei  Smolensky  (1842-64) 
ranks  foremost. 

Some  wonds  must  be  said  about  the  devel- 
opment of  literature  in  Yiddish,  wfiich  is  a 
German,  freely  mixed  with  Hebrew,  and  in 
eastern  Europe  also  with  Slavic.  Originally 
devoted  merely  to  practical  reliciious  purposes, 
such  as  translation  of  prayerbooks  for  the 
edification  and  religious  instruction  of  women, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  it  began 
to   be   used  for  higher   literary  purposes,    in 
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Doenis,  novels  and  dramas.  As  a  poet,  Simeon 
Fnig  may  be  considered  as  the  foremost  reprc' 
sentative;  amonR  the  novelists,  S.  J.  Abramo- 
witE,  Solomon  Rabbinowiti  and  J.  S.  Ferett, 
some  of  whose  worle  may  justly  claim  a  place 
in  the  world's  literature.  Among  the  drama- 
tists, Jacob. Gordin  is  noteworthy  for  bis  bold 
treatment  of  sociolosical  and  economical  ques- 
tions, althou(^  the  [Jots  of  his  i)la}>s  are  mostly 
ada4>t«tion9    from    die    classics    of    other  lan- 

^^  this  connection  a  new  branch  of  litera- 
ture has  to  be  mentioned,  which,  aicin,  to  the 
'idyl,  is  peculiarly  J[ewish.  It  is  the  so-called 
Ghetto  novel,  cultivated  first  in  the  Ger- 
man language  by  Aaron  Bernstein  (1812- 
84),  in  his  two  novels,  'Voegele  der  Magid,' 
and  'Mendi  Gibbor,*  presenting  life  in  a  pro- 
visional town  of  Eastern  Germany  in  the  period 
of  transition  from  Ghetto  to  modem  culture 
Leopold  Kompert  (1822-86),  wrote  stories  from 
Bohemian  Ghettos  which  are  masterpieces  of 
their  kind.  Life  in  the  oveijcrowded  Qietio 
districts  of  eastern  Galicia,  with  its  squalor 
and  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge  and  its  beautiful  family 
life  on  the  other,  were  masterfully  presented  \rf 
Lcopokl  von  Sachcr-Uasocb  (1835^5),  and 
Karl  Emil  Fra&ios  <1848-1904)-  Israel  Zang- 
wiil,  bom  1864,  presented  tlie  life  of  the  Russian 
Jews  in  London.  Sketches  front  Jewbh  life  in 
Moravia  were  written  by  Uartha  Wolfenstein 
(1871-1906),  in  her  'Idyls  of  the  Gass.? 

A  develoment  of  the  19th  centnrji  is  Jewish 
periodical  literature,  although  its  beginnings 
reach  bade  to  1674,  when  a  periodical  in  Judeo- 
SjMnish  was  first  published  in  Amsterdam, 
liiese  periodicals  are  mostly  weekly,  when 
dcv9ted  to  rdigious  interests.  The  oldest  of 
ihem  is  the  Allgemtine  Zcitimg  det  Jtiden- 
tlmms,  now  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1837  at  Leip- 
zig. It  was  followed  bv  the  Archives  Itrailiies 
of  P«ris,  in  1840,  the  Jewiih  Ckroniclf  of  Lon- 
don, in  1841,  the  Amtrictm  Israelite  of  Cin- 
cinnati.  in  1854  and  the  Jewish  Messenger  of 
New  York  in  1856.  Such  papers  appear  in  at 
least  15  languages.  Dailies  in  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  are  devoted  to  general  news,  but  give 
partici^ar  attention  to  Jewish  afiairs.  They  ap- 
pear in  Warsaw,  Wilna,  Saint  Petersburg  and 
New  York.  The  oldest  is  Haeefimk,  fomided 
in  1862  as  a  weekly,  edited  as  a  daily  since 
1S86  and  suspended  by  order  of  the  govem- 
laent  in  1905.  Some  monthlies  and  quarteriies 
are  devoted  to  acienlific  and  literary  purposes ; 
the  most  prominent  are  Monatssthr%p  fuer  G«- 
schiekte  und  Wissenschaft  des  /uaentkums 
(ISSl).  Revite  des  Etudes  Jwes  (tSSO),  and 
the  7rwish  Qvarleriy  Review  (1880).  To  this 
dass  bdong  numerous  yearbooks,  published  in 
various  languages,  and  appearing  more  or  less 
regularij;. 

Id  spite  of  these  modem  tendencies,  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  Jewish  anthors  dur- 
me  the  19ih  century,  talmudic  studies  of  the 
old  type  were  not  entirely  neghclcd.  They 
are,  however,  mostly  conlined  to  the  east  of 
Europe,  and  the  Orient.  The  most  prominent 
rabbinical  author  in  the  bn^ninii  of  the  19th 
century  was  Moses  Schreiber  (Sofer),  rabbi 
of  Presburtt  (1762-1839).  In  the  Orient,  the 
most  prolific  authors  of  rabbinical  worlcs  of 
the  19th  century  are  Hayim  David  Hazan 
(179(H876),  rabbi  of  Jerusalim,  Hayim  Palagi, 


rabU  of  Smyrna  (1782-1868),  and  finalh, 
Hayim  Heidnah  Medtni,  of  Hebron  (1832- 
1904).  Of  the  Jews  of  Europe,  the  most  prom- 
inent rank  amongst  the  talmudic  authors  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  was  held 
by    Isaac    Elhanan    Spektor    (181(V^).    rabbi 

Bifaliograpfajr.— Abraham's  'Short  History 
of  Jewish  Literature*  (London  1906):  Dar- 
mesteter,  Ara^ne,  'Tfae  Talmud>  (Philadelphia 
1807} ;  Strinschneider,  <Tuedische  Literatnr' 
(in  Ersch  tmd  Gruber's  'Allgemeine  Encyklo- 
piidie  der  Wissenscbaften  und  Kunste,'  Section 


(Philadelphia    1895);    Win 
'Die    Jiidische    Literatur    i 


seit  Abscbluss  des 
Kanons'  (Berlin  1897) ;  and  'The  Jewish 
EncydopKdia>   (12  vols..  New  York  1901-4)6). 

OnTHAKs  DeirrscR, 
Profetsor  of  History,  Hebrew  UnioH  College, 
■CineiMnait,  Ohio. 

5.  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHICAL  WRIT- 
ERS. The  philosophic  spirit  in  its  proper 
sense  appeared  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  their  contact  with  Credc  cnlture,  which 
began  with  the  conquest  of  the  Semitic  Orient 
by  Alexander  the  GreaL  Its  first  definite  txaces 
are  to  be  discerned  in  the  skepticism  which 
pervades  Job  and  Ecdesiastes,  books  which  in 
their  present  form  belong,  therefore,  to  a  period 
subsequent  tu  the  last  quarter  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury ac.  In  the  former  work,  the  skepticicm  is 
more  or  less  veiled  and  proceeds  no  further  than 
to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  wise  workings  of 
Providence._  In  the  latter  composition,  the  skep- 
tical spirit  is  more  pronounced  and  amounts  to 
a  practical  denial  of  divine  justice.  Results  of  a 
more  positive  character,  however,  appear  in  the 
system  of  Philo  Judxus  (b.  in  Alexandria  about 
20  B.Cj  d.  after  40  aj>.).  In  bis  many  works, 
□f  which  the  chief  are  in  the  form  of  com- 
mentaries to  the  Pentateuch,  be  strives  to 
reconcile  the  traditional  tenets  of  Judaism  with 
the  eclectic  school  of  Greek  philosophy.  While 
recogniaing  the  Old  Testament  as  divine  and 
authoritative,  he  makes  full  use  of  allegory,  to 
adapt  Jewish  conceptions  to  current  Gredc  wis- 
dom. The  cornerstone  of  his  ^stem  is  formed 
by  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  'Word*  as  the 
active  agency  associated  with  (Jod  in  his  crea- 
tive powers.  He  identifies  the  Lo^s  with  the 
'divine  wisdom,'  so  strongly  personified,  notably 
in  tfae  book  of  Proveriis,  as  to  become  not 
merely  an  attribute,  but  an  element  of  the  divine. 
Philo  is  influenced  throughout  by  Plato's  doc- 
trine of  ideas,  and  while  leaving  little  permanent 
impress  on  Jewish,  he  profoundly  influenced 
Christian  theology.  The  conception  of  the 
"Word"  in  the  Gospel  of  John  is  the  most 
striking  trace  of  the  Pbilonic  doctrine,  and  so 
enthusiastic  were  the  early  Christians  over 
Philo's  teachings  that  some  of  them  saw  in  hiin 
a  Christian.  Philo's  philosophy  plays  also  a 
prominent  part  in  the  writings  of  the  Chnrch 
Fathers,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  them  that  his 
works  were  preserved. 

Safldia.— One  of  the  earliest  and  most  di»- 
tinguished  Jewish .  philosot^ers  dates  from  the 
9tb  century  when  the  intellectual  centre  was 
still  in  the  East,  althouf^  there  were  already 
indications  of  its  transfer  to  noitham  Africa 
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and  Spain.  The  rise  of  Islam,  .foUowH  I^ 
ciNifltcts  BDionE  its  adherents'  as  to  ttie  inter* 
preatkm  of  the  Koran,  had  given  a  fresh 
stimutus  to  pfailosf^hic  thought  which  had  its 
influence  likewise  upon  the  J«na.  The  rise  of 
the  Karaite  sect  (see  article  The  Kajeaitbs  in 
this  section)  at  the  end  of  the  8th  ccntuty  is  to 
be  directly  ascribed  to  this  inflnence.  For  ft 
time  it  seemed  as  thougfa  the  disintegtation  6£ 
Rabbinicat  Judaism  was  at  hand  when  the  tide 
was  stemmed  by  a  profound  thinker  and  proliiic 
writer  —  Soadia  ben  Joseph,  ibom  in  Dtku  in 
upper  Egypt  in  892  and  who  died  at  Sura  942. 
Eqnally  Tersed  in  the  Taimudic  and  Islamic 
theology,  Saadia  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
teachings  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  with  the  current 
^losoidiy  as  developed  chicAy  by  the  Islamic 
rationalists  known  as  the  Moiazilites  (or  Sepa- 
ratists). His  tnain  work,  written  in  AraUc, 
'Book  of  Faiih  and  Doctrines,'  was  completed 
in  933  and  may  be  said  to  mark  the  first  systems 
atic  comi)end  of  Jewish  phiiosophy.  DiSerittg 
from  Pnilo  in  making  Biblical  dectrtnct  his 
starting-point,  his  entire  efforts  were  dcvotdd 
to  demonstrating;  that  where  the  current 
pfailoRophv  or  rationBtisffl  was  in  coatradiciian 
to  the  Old  Testament,  the  philosophy  must  be 
wrong  and  the  Old  Testament  right.  The  aim 
of  the  book  is  dearly  set  forth  in  the  intro- 
duction as  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
vailing confusion,  and  to  rescue  those  immersed 
in  the  sea  of  doubt  and  error.  Recognizing  as 
sources  of  knowledae  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  reason  and  To^c,  he  declares  that  a 
fourth  source  —  revelation,  as  conipriscd  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  superior  to  them  all,  because 
dirougb  revealed  knowledge  the  means  ia  found 
to  control  the  correctness  of  the  teachings 
deduced  from  the  other  sources.  In  his  chief 
philosophic  work  SaatHa  includes  discussions  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Creator,  the  theory  of  revelation,  the  be- 
liefs based  upon  divine  justice,  the  doctrine  of 
the  souL  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  Messianic  belief,  concluding  with  a  sum- 
mary of  ethical  precepts. 

Beginning  in  each  main  subdivision  with  the 
teachings  of  the  taw  and  the  prophets  on  the 
subject,  he  contrasts  these  teachings  with  the 
tpccttlations  of  the  philosophers  and  shows 
wherein  the  errors  of  the  latter  consist.  He 
betrays  Aristotelian  influences  and  at  times, 
cspeaally  in  his  discussion  of  the  problems  ot 
creation,  follows  very  closely  the  model  of  the 
more  rationalistic  Islamic  theologians.  Accept* 
tng  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  a  emtio  ex 
ntkilo,  he  proves  its  correctness  from  the  use 
of  the  word  'bara*  in  Gen.  i,  1,  which  he  de- 
clares means  creating  something  out  of  nothing. 
The  doctrine  of  a  creator  as  set'forth  thrauKh 
revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  is  confirmed 
by  reason  which  declares  that  creation  implies 
a  creator.  Passing  on  to  the  more  precise  de- 
termination of  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  he 
pdemiciza  against  the  dualistic  tenets  of  Zo- 
roastrianism,  and  against  the  trinitarian  doctrine 
of  C^ristiani^  in  his  endeavor  to  justify  the 
cwiceptiou  of  God  as  a  unit.  1?be  divine  laws 
as  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch,  supfilemented 
by  oral  tradition,  are,  according  to  Saadia,  given 
in  order  to  enable  men  to  attain  to  the  highest 
itgree  of  blessedness  ;  and  while  rec(«nidng  in 
die  divine  laws  given  to  Israel  two   clasteh 


(a)  those  suggested  by  reason  and  (b)  diose  ^o 
to  revdation,  he  shows  by  examples  bow  the 
latter  may  lil^cwisc  be  nqilained  by  pure  rcaaoik 
Perhaps  the  most  original  feature  in  Saadia's 
philosophy  is  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  with  the  belief  in  the  omniscience 
and  omniiKitmce  of  God.  He  solves  the  problcsi 
by  declaring  Aat  God  cotdd  control  the  human 
will,  but  deliberately  gave  men  freedom,  so  that 
he  mi^t  bear  the  responubility  for  his  actt. 
SufEermg  and  trials  are  sent  by  God  to  nlan  in 
order  to  bring  him  by  s^ritnal  discipline  neacer 
to  perfection,  He  criticises  the  various  theories 
proposed  by  philosophers  and  others  as  to  the 
nalltre  6f  the  soul  and  declares  it  to  be  a  fine 
st^stance  created  1^  God,  and  placed  in  the 
human  body  during  its  stay  on  earth.  After  its 
life  on  earth  ati«ther  existence  is  in  store  for 
the  soul,  but  only  after  the  number  of  dM 
souls  to  be  created  has  reached  an  end,  when 
all  souls  are  Main  united  to  ihdr  bodies.  In 
this  combination  of  ike  doctrine  of  imniortali^ 
fcith  the  reiurreclion  of  the  body,  SaaiUa  b^ 
lis]^  the  influence  of  Islamic  theologiaos  who 
postulated  this  doctrine  on  the  badfs  of  the 
pietures  of  Paradise  drawn  in  the  Koran. 
Saadia's  Uessianic  beliefs  accord  with  those  in- 
dicated in  the  Talmud,  pointing  to  the  appear- 
aiKe  of  the  Messiah  as  a  preliminary  to  tlM 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  the  world  to  come 
the  good  and  pious  will  receive  their  recompense 
for  their  acts  and  sufferings  in  this  world.  The 
influence  of  Saadia  on  his  age  was  [trofound. 
Through  his  philosophy  in  conjimction  wiA 
his  polemical  writings  against  the  Karaites,  the 
new  sect  received  a  Wow  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  Jewish  orthodoxy  once  more  won 
the  day,  and  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Uai- 
monidss  that  the  soundness  of  Saadia's  system 
was  questioned. 

'  Ion  CribiroL—  Passing  by  some  tninor  writ- 
ers like  Bacfaya  ben  Josei:^  ibn  Pakuda  who 
fjourished  at  Saragossa  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Uth  centuiy  and  who  largely  on  the  basis  of 
Saadia's  religious  philosophy  developed  a  system 
of  Jewish  ethics  in  a  work  known  as  'The 
Guide  to  the  Duties  of  the  Heart'  that  repre- 
sents a  combination  of  Jewish  doctrines  with 
certain  phases  of  Islamic  mysticism,  we  reach 
in  Solomon  Ibn  Gabiro]  (b.  in  Malaga  about 
1021:  d.  in  Valencia  about  1058)  a  thinker  of 
the  nrst  magnitude,  whose  chief  work  written 
in  Arabic  is  'The  Fotmtain  of  Life.*  Though 
its  aim  is  to  reconcile  the  monotheistic  doctrines 
of  Judaisn\  with  the  jdiilosophy  of  Neo-Plato- 
nism  which  Gabirol  espoused  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  Aristotelian) sm,  its  ^sis  is  essen- 
tially philosophical  rather  th^n  theological.  Nor 
does  the  author  lay  any  special  stress  u^n  his 
Jewish  beliefs,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the 
mfluence  that  he  exerted  upon  the  scholasticism 
of  mediieval  Christianity  was  far  greater  than 
upon  Jewish  iheol^y.  The  work  consists  of 
five  treatises  dcaUng  respectivdy  (1)  with  mat* 
ter  and  form,  (2)  the  substance  underlying  tlie 
corporeality  of  the  world,  (3)  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  intermediaries  between  God  and 
the  physical  world.  (4)  proofs  that  these  inter- 
mediaries known  as  'simple"  or  ■intelligible*  ■ 
substances  are  composed  of  matter  and  form, 
and  (5)  a  treatise  on  universal  matter  and  uni- 
versal form.    According  to  (labircd't  sytten. 
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everything  that  exists  is  embraced  under  these 
three  cat^orics:  (1)  God,  which  is  the  first 
substance,  (2)  the  world,  which  is  matter  and 
form,  and  (3)  will  as  intermediikiy  between  the 
two.  Whether  Gabirol  connected  with  God 
divine  attributes  apart  from  an  existence  pure 
and  simple  is  a  question  in  re^rd  to  wnich 
opinions  differ.  The  best  authorities,  however, 
incline  to  the  view  that  Gabirol  was  an 
^ponent  of  ascribing  attributes  to  God  as  in> 
gredieni  parts  of  his  Being.  Gabirol's  chief 
model  among  the  Greek  Neo-Platonists  is  Plo- 
tinus,  though  he  knew  this  author  through 
tecondaiy  sources  only.  In  an  ethical  treatise 
entitled  "The  Improvement  of  the  Moral  Quali- 
ties,' composed  in  10^,  he  is  even  bolder  dian 
in  his  philosophic  work,  inasmuch  as  he  at- 
tempts to  formulate  principles  of  ethics  without 
reference  to  religious  belief  or  doctrines.  A 
comparison  between  Philo  and  Gabirol  naturally 
suggests  itself.  Both  revert  to  Plato  as  the 
natural  source  of  their  inspiration  Philo 
adapted  Judaism  to  the  Platonic  doctrines 
vrtiereas  Gabirol  a  thousand  years  later  revised 
Neo-Platonism  and  adapted  Judaism,  so  far  as 
It  entered  into  his  tboughts,  to  this  system. 
IJke  Philo,  Gabirol's  influence  was  profound  on 
Christian  theology  and  under  the  Enropeaniied 
form  of  his  name,  Avicebron,  his  writings 
translated  into  Latin  helped  to  mold  the 
thought  of  such  philosophers  as  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, Thomas  Aquinas,  I3nns  Scotus  and  Gior- 
dano Bruno.  Ibn  Gabirol  was  also  a  tjoet  of 
the  first  rank,  whose  liturgical  compositions  in 
Hebrew  give  evidence  that  his  philosophy,- 
though  so  apparently  independent  of  Jewish 
doctrines,  had  not  weaneo  him  from  Jewish 
orthodoxy.  Tn  this  combination  of  poet  and 
philosopher,  he  suggests  comparison  with  Judah 
(or  Jehudah)  Halevt  —  the  next  important 
writer  to  engage  our  attention. 

Jndab  Huevi  was  bom  in  Toledo  toward 
the  end  of  the  11th  century,  dying  some  time 
after  il40  during  a  journey  to  the  Orient.  He 
is  more  famous  for  his  exquisite  Hebrew  poems 
—  both  lyric  and  religious  —  than  for  his  philos- 
ophy. The  tone,  form  and  imagination  of  the 
poet  color  his  views  of  life  far  more  so  than 
m  the  case  of  Ibn  Gabirol,  Hence,  in  his 
(Ailosophic  treatise,  written  in  Arabic,  but  gen- 
erally known  by  the  title  of  the  Hebrew  trans- 
lation as  "The  Book  of  Curari*  — he  lakes  his 
stand  upon  revealed  religion,  which  to  him  is 
stiperior  and  more  trustworthy  than  any  human 
speculation.  He  does  not  even  attempt,  like 
Saadia,  to  reconcile  religion  with  philosophy,  but 
devotes  himself  mainly  to  showing  the  superior- 
ity of  Judaism  amon^  the  religions  claiming  to 
be  revealed.  The  discussion  of  the  tenets  of 
Judaism  and  the  proof  for  their  truth  is  given 
m  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  and 
the  pagan  king  of  Chazars  —  hence  its  title  — 
who  after  discus  ling  religion  with  a  philosopher, 
a  Christian  and  a  Mohammedan,   turns  to  the 

few  for  a  statement  of  his  beliefs.  Naturally 
odah  Halevi  cannot  escape  dealing  with  the 
current  philosophical  doctrines,  and  while  claim- 
ing to  draw  his  views  exclusively  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  introduces  dis- 
tinctively Aristotelian  notions,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain views  held  by  Islamic  theologians.  God 
is  for  him  the  first  cause  who  creates  the  world 
ont  of  'nothing.*    He  divides  the  attributes  of 


God,  without  any  distinction  betweea  essential 
and  non-essentialj  into  three  classes — active, 
rdative  and  UKattve,  While  not  regarding  God 
as  a  coiporeal  Being  he  is  not  prepared  to  reject 
all  the  anthropomorphisms  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  purely  symbolical.  According  to  him. 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  doctrine  of  rewarids  and 
punishment  are  all  tai^t  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  constitute  essential  features  in  Judaism. 
An  entire  division  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
refutation  of  the  Karaites,  an  exposition  of  the 
basis  and  development  of  oral  tratfition  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Talmud,  while  the  fifth  and  last 
division  is  taken  up  with  polemics  against  the 
current  systems,  including  the  Aristotelian  cos- 
mology and  the  EfMcurean  doctrine  of  Fatalism 
which  was  also  accepted  by  the  orthodox  Islamic 
theologians.  His  attempt  to  reconcile  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  with  the  omniscience 
of  God  follows  largely  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Saadia. 

Haimonldem. —  The  Rr<atest  of  all  Jewish 
philosophers  in  whom  Uieir  philosophical  ac- 
tivity reached  its  zenith  was  Moses  ben  Maimon, 
generally  known  as  Uaimonides  (b.  in  Cordova, 
30  March  1135;  d.  at  Cairo,  13  Dec.  1204), 
His  two  main  works  are  (1)  the  codification 
of  the  talmudic  regulations  systematically  ar- 
ranged into  14  groups.  This  elaborate  treatise, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  'Mishneh  Torah'  or 
'The  Second  Law'  and  which  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  is  a  profound  monument  to  the  au- 
thor's learning,  ingenuity  and  skill.  It  marked 
an  epoch  not  only  in  talmudic  studies,  but  in 
the  history  of  Judaism,  and  although  intended  to 
uphold  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Tal- 
mud, in  reality  led  in  the  course  of  time  to  an 
an ti -talmudic  movement,  which  after  many 
vicissitudes  contributed  to  &e  decline  of  Rab- 
binical authority  in  Judaism  and  eventuallv  to 
its  overthrow  in  all  of  western  Europe  and  in 
America,  The  orthodoxy  displayed  by  Maimon- 
ides  in  his  code  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
freedom  and  boldness  of  his  philosophical  and 
theological  views  in  his  great  philosophical 
worl^  completed  in  11S7,  written  in  Arabic  and 
known  as  the  'Guide  of  the  Perplexed,'  Upon 
this  work  his  claim  to  immortal  tame  rests. 
Its  principal  aim  may  be  summed  up  as  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  between 
the  prevailing  modification  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  and  Judaism,  Malmonides  purposed 
to  do  for  Judaism  what  Alfarabl,  Avicenna  (or 
Ibn  Sina)  did  for  Islam  — to  adapt  it  to  the 
teachings  of  Aristotle,  as  these  teachings  were 
understood  and  interpreted  in  his  days,  Start- 
ing from  the  thesis  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
tradiction between  truths  revealed  by  God  and 
truths  discerned  by  the  human  mind,  which  is 
a  power  derived  from  God,  Maimonides  ex- 
plains the  apparent  conflict  between  science  and 
religion  as  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
anthropomorphisms  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Holding  more  strictly  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  the  doctrine  of  the  in  corporeality  of 
God,  and  going  to  the  length  of  declaring  every 
one  who  denied  this  dogma  to  be  an  idolater, 
he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  in  accounting  for 
anthropomorphic  descriptions  of  God  ip  the 
Bible  on  the  old  Philomc  principle  of  the  two- 
fold meaning — an  external  or  superficial  one 
and  an  internal  or  allegorical  one.    By  the  s: 
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method  he  disposes  of  the  attempt  to  predicate 
positive  attributes  into  &ve  cla.sse9,  (1)  those 
that  include  al!  the  essential  properties  of  an 
object,  (2)  those  that  include  only  a  part  of  the 
essential  properties,  (3)  those  indicating  a 
qujJity,  (4)  those  indicating  the  relation  of  one 
object  to  another,  (5)  those  rcferriiiK  to  the 
aaions  of  an  object.  He  rejects  all  but  the  last 
either  because  they  r«st  upon'the  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  God  can  be  defined  or  because 
they  contradict  the  fundamenlal  view  of  the 
absoluteness  of  God.  Attributes  referring  10 
God's  actions  may  be  adnutled  because  they  do 
not  assume  the  coexistence  with  him  of  any- 
thing else.  Maimonides,  accordingly,  interprets 
the  names  given  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  indicative  of  His  actiTity.  While  accepting 
the  principle  of  crealio  ex  mhilo,  because  it 
can  be  supported  by  better  arguments  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  m^ter,  he  admits 
that  no  positive  proof  can  be  given  for  the 
former  and  criticizes  shari^y  the  seven  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  doctrine  Riven  by  the 
Islamic  theologians.  In  a  series  of  26  proposi- 
tions he  establishes  the  doctrines  of  the  exist- 
ence, unity  and  incorporeal  ity  of  God  as  the 
prinial  cause.  He  acc«>ts  the  Aristotelian  view 
of  a  number  of  heavenly  spheres,  each  endowed 
with  an  intellect  and  possessing  a  soul^  but 
instead  of  regarding  these  spheres  and  intel- 
ligences as  coexisting  with  the  primal  cause, 
Maimonides  maintains  that  they  were  created 
by  the  will  of  l^d.  With  the  help  of  hit 
allegorical  method  of  interpreting  Biblical  pas- 
sages, he  proceeds  to  show  that  die  account  of 
creation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  Aristotle.  He  takes  the  first 
word  of  Genesis  as  the  term  for  "Inlelligences,* 
which  constitutes  the  first  worit  of  God,  as 
proclaiming  the  crealio  tx  nikilo,  Adam's 
sin  and  even  the  three  sons  of  Adam  are 
accorded  a  purely  allegorical  interpretation,  so 
that  in  this  way  everything  falls  into  line  with 
the  Aristotelian  system.  When  he  comes  to 
prophecy,  which  in  accord  with  the  philosophers 
he  regards  as  a  natural  qualiw  that  may  be 
granted  to  any  man  whose  physical,  mental 
and  moral  qualities  are  in  perfect  condition,  be 
extends  the  allegorical  method  to  the  intei;- 
pretation  of  the  prophetic  visions,  notably  those 
of  Ezekiel.  Evil,  according  to  Uaimonides,  has 
no  positive  existence,  and  consistently  all  such 
evils  as  are  in  the  Old  Testament  ascribed  to 
God  as  the  direct  cause  are  interpreted  al- 
iegorically.  His  solution  of  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  God's  omniscience  and  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  possesses  at  least 
one  original  feature  in  the  emphasis  that  he 
lays  npon  God's  knowledge  as  essentially  one 
of  possibilities,  and  that  tne  knowledge  of  the 
realization  of  one  of  several  possibiUties  does 
not  affect  the  nature  of  the  ■possible.''  This 
being  admitted,  man  has  a  free  choice  among 
several  possibilities,  The  last  part  of  the 
'Guide'  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  Uai- 
monides'  system  of  ethics  which  is  based  upon 
the  Pentateuchal  laws.  These  laws  bear  either 
direct^  or  indirectly  upon  morality  as  the  means 
to  attain  the  highest  happiness  which  in  the 
case  of  men  as  superior  to  the  animal  world 
and  as  the  end  and  purpose  of  creation  must 
consist  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  perfection. 
In  accordance  with  this  basic  principle  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tbe  interpretation  of  the  Pentateuchal 


precepts  and  from  them  deduces  precepts  for 
the  regtitation  of  man's  life.  His  philosophy 
though  intended  as  a  justification  of  Judaism 
was  not  so  regarded  by  those  whose  philosoph- 
ical interests  were  strtisidiary  to  their  religious 
zeal.  There  was  much  in  the  'Guide'  thai  ^>- 
peared  rationalistic  to  more  simple-minded  be- 
lievers— more  particularly  his  views  of  prophecy 
and  miracles,  both  of  which  he  accounted  for 
as  due  to  perfectly  natural  processes.  His  lack 
of  positiveness  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  crealio  ex  niltilo  also  aroused  offense, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  controversy  arose 
that  grew  in  bitterness  between  the  adherents 
and  opponents  of  Maimonides  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  which  threatened  at  one  time  to 
create  a  break  in  Jewry.  The  influence  of 
Maimonides'  'Guide'  extended,  however,  far 
beyond'the  limits  of  Judaism.  Through  a  Latin 
translation  it  made  its  way  to  Christian  scholas- 
tics and  it  was  instrumental,  like  Gabirol's 
'Fountain.'  in  shaping  the  thoughts  of  men  like 
Albertus  Magnus,  Duns  Scotus  and  numerous 
others,  while  within  the  pale  of  Judaism  its 
traces  may  be  discerned  in  Spinoia's  system  and 
down  to  the  18lh  century  in  men  like  Moses 
Mendelssohn  and  Solomon  Maimon. 

Gersonidea.—  Half  a  century  after  Mai- 
mo  in  des  we  encounter  in  Levi  ben  Gerson, 
known  as  Gersonides  (b.  1288;  d.  1344),  and  in 
Latin  as  Leo  Hebraeus,  a  philosopher  who  struck 
out  into  new  paths,  diverging  somewhat  from 
those  of  Maimonides.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  wide  scope  of  his  attainments,  embracing 
logic,  metaphysics,  mathematics  and  medicine. 
As  a  philosopher  his  fame  rests  upon  his  work 
'The  Wars  of  God,*  which  is  devoted  chief^  to 
a  discussion  of  those  questions  which  Maimoni- 
des left  in  a  vague  state  or  in  which  he  opposed 
Aristotelian  principles.  Gersonides  clings  more 
closely  to  Aristotle  than  any  other  Jewish 
philosopher,  and  thus  represents  the  climax  of 
Aristotelian  influence  in  Jewish  theology.  If 
Maimonides  is  dependent  upon  Ibn  Sina's  in- 
terpretation of  Aristotle,  Gersonides  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  adaptation  of  Ibn  Roshd's 
(or  Averroes')  exposition  of  the  Aristotelian 
system  to  Judaism  and  which  involved  a  more 
radical  departure  from  orthodoxy.  In  a  conflict 
between  reason  and  religion,  he  cioes  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  preference  to  reason.  He  ranges 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  scholastic  realists 
and  follows  the  arguments  of  the  latter  in 
maintaining  that  the  intellect  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  conceived  ideas  having  a  real  ex- 
istence may  survive  after  the  body  decays.  In 
opposition  to  Maimonides,  he  claims  that  certain 
attributes,  such  as  knowledge,  can  be  predicated 
of  God  but  that  divine  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  human  knowledge  in  any 
such  particular.  Through  the  wide  divergence 
between  the  two,  he  opens  the  way  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  Jn  the  face  of  God's  omniscience. 
Perhaps  the  most  oH^nal  part  of  his  philosophy 
is  his  view  of  creation,  assuming  as  he  does 
that  from  eternity  there  existed  inert  and  un- 
determined matter,  devoid  of  form,  to  which 
God  at  the  proper  lime  bestowed  form,  life  and 
motion.  He  thus  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  those  who  accepted  die  etemitv  of 
matter  and  those  who  admitted  the  tnatio  ex 
nihilo. 
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Cmcas. —  The  revolt  aj^inst  Aristotclian- 
ism  came  in  the  foilowiiig  century,  the  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  the  movement  .bdnji  Chasdai 
ben  Abraham  (or  ben  Jebuda)  Crescas  (1340- 
1410)  and  his  pupU  Joseph  Albo  (1380-1435). 
In  his  work.  'The  Ughl  of  God,'  Crescas  boldly 
makes  front  against  the  subjection  of  Jewisn 
theology  to  the  tenets  of  the  Arisloteliana, 
whether  of  the  Avicenna-Maimonides  or  of  the 
Ave r roc s-Gerson ides  type.  He  criticizes  the  26 
AriKtoielian  propositions  adopted  by  Maimon- 
ides  as  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  of  the  First 
Cause,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  lhrou|tli 
revelation  alone  can  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God  be  established.  Against  Mainionides  he 
assumes  that  attributes  can  be  assigned  to  God 
without  involving  oneself  in  contradictions.  As 
the  six  fundamental  doctrines  of  Judaism  he 
sets  up  the  omniscience,  onmipotence  and  prov- 
idence of  God,  prophecy,  freedom  of  the  will 
and  recognition  of  a  purpose  in  creation.  As 
the  purpose  of  God's  creation  of  the  world  he 

admitiing  that  this  happiness  is  not  fully  realized 
until  , after  death  when  the  soul  enters  into 
higher  realms  of  existence.  The  soul  is  in- 
dependent of  knowledge  and  man's  highest  per- 
fection is  reached  not  through  knowledge  but 
through  love  of  God's  law,  and  obedience  to  it. 
JoKph  Albo.—  Crescas'  pupil  Joseph  Albo 
develops  the  themes  of  his  master  still  further. 
In  his  'Principles'  he  plants  himself  even 
more  securely  on  the  basis  of  revelation,  main- 
taining that  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  outcome  of 
revelation  establishes  the  claim  of  Judaism  for 
all  times  as  the  only  true  religion.  Instead  of 
s  up  three  principles  as  fundamental 


•  of  God's  laws  and  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience. Albo  may  be  called  the  philosopher 
of   Jewish   orlhodojcy  par   excellence,   and   the 


sianic  doctrine  which  is  obscured  by  that  of 
divine  retribution.  Such  was  the  popularity 
of  Albo's  work  that  ii  eclipsed  the  glory  of 
Maimonides.  The  philosophical  movement 
among  the  Jews  thus  issues,  as  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, in  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy.  With 
the  breaking  of  the  bond  between  the  prevailing 
Aristotelian  systems  and  Judaism,  a  oistinclive 
religious  philosophy  among  the  Jews,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  comes  to  an  end.  Instead, 
we  have,  as  the  next  step  in  the  realm  of  spec- 
ulation, the  tendency  toward  mysticism,  which 
became  more  marked  as  the  ages  passed  on, 
until  in  the  16th  century  it  successfully  stifled 
all  efforts  at  independent  speculation.  The 
dark  period  of  persecution  which  the  Jews  en- 
countered, leatKng  in  Spain  to  their  expulsion 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  to  iheir 
more  or  less  complete  isolation  from  the  life 
around  them  by  the  establishment  of  ghettos, 
cither  voluntary  or  enforced,  in  Italy,  France,' 
Germany,  Poland,  Russia  and  even  Holland, 
was  also  a  factor  in  bringing  the  philosophical 
movement  among  them  to  a  temporary  close. 
Thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  the 
Study  and  interpretation  of  the  Talmud,  with- 
out reference  to  extraneous  currents  of 
thought,  furnished  by  the  side  of  absorption  in 
cabatiBtic  lore  the  outlet  for  intellectual  ener- 
gies.   Sec  article  The  Cabaij^  in  this  section. 


_.  _.       Baruch  Sptnozft 

(1632-77)  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  Jewish  philosophy  because  of  the  influence 
exerted  upon  him  in  his  youthful  training  t>y 
Maimonides,  Gersonides  and  Crescas^  but  his 
thought  turning  into  the  new  direction  given 
to  pnilosopbical  speculation  by  the  movement 
that  dales  from  Descartes  he  developed  a  sys- 
tem in  which  Judaism  as  a  revealed  religion  had 
no  part.  The  breaking  away  from  scholasti- 
cism opened  up  new  aspects,  and  Spinota  takes 
his  place  in  the  general  history  of  philosophy 
rather  than  in  tile  religious  philoso[diy  of  Juda- 
ism, and  this  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
features  in  his  system  which  can  be  directly 
traced  to  some  of  the  Jewish  philosophers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  "Thus  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Spinoza's  attitude  toward  the  problem  of 
determinism  was  derived  from  Crescas,  as  like- 
wise the  emphasis  he  lays  upon  the  love  of  God, 
rather  than  knowledge  as  the  highest  human 
quality.  From  Maimonides  he  appears  to  ob- 
tain me  view  that  Time  arose  in  Creation  and 
not  the  reverse.  His  attitude  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  divine  attributes  also  points  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Jewish  philosophers.  His  break, 
however,  with  the  prevailing  form  of  Judaism 
was  so  complete,  as  illustrated  not  merely  by 
his  excommunication  but  by  his  departure  from 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Pentateuchal  L.aws 
88  a  special  dispensation  for  the  Jews  derived 
directly  from  the  divine  source  through  Moses, 
as  to  place  him  outside  of  the  rank  of  Jewish 
philosophers.  His  system,  however,  furnisbcs 
a  link  between  Jewish  theology  and  the  currents 
of  the  later  philosophical  systems  like  those  of 


I  escape  from  his  conclusions),  so  that  when 
toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  Jews 
once  more  began  to  take  thdr  place  within  the 
world's  activities,  the  influence  of  Spinoza  on 
specifically  Jewish  thought  also  besan  to  make 
itself  felt.  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  mediator 
between  Judaism  and  the  external  world,  though 
a  follower  of  Wolff's  system,  yet  derives  some 
of  his  views  from  Spinoza,  and  Solomon  Mai- 
mon,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  early  exponents 
qf  the  Kantian  ]>hilosoph^.  passed  through  a 
period  of  domination  of  Spinozastic  philosophy: 


divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a 
certain  sense,  Spinoca  is  the  last  Jewish  philos- 
opher.   See  Sfinoza. 

The  attitude  of  Mendelssohn  and  Maimon 
toward  the  systems  prevailing  in  tbcir  days  is 
typical  of  modem  Judaism,  the  exponents  of 
which  are  swayed,  as  are  the  exponents  of 
Christianity,  by  the  currents  of  thought  arising 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  investigations  outside 
of  the  domain. of  religious  belief  —  either  ac- 
cepting the  modem  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  existence,  or  endeavoring  to  confront 
Whether  conditions  will  ever  arise  that  will 


throughout  the  more  intelligent  religious  world 
to  seek  the  essence  of  religion  in  tEe  heart 
and  soul  of  man  and  to  lay  the  main  empbaus 
of  the  religious  life  upon  conduct  rather  than 
upon  speculation  is  unfavorable  to  the  creatioi) 
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of  such   conditions,   dlher  in  Judaism   or  in 
Girislianity. 
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MoMis  Jastsow,  Jr., 
Professor   of  SetnitU  Languages,   and  Libra- 
rian, Uttivernty  of  Pemuyhania. 

6.  THE  1SW  IN  ART,  SCIENCE  AND 
LITERATURE.  It  is  a  task  of  much  diffi- 
niity  to  describe  the  influence  which  the  Jews 
in  al\  ages  have  exercised  on  art,  sci«tu;e  and 
literature;  for  a  period  of  more  than  3,000 
years  will  have  to  be  considered,  while  the 
Jews  have  not  onl^  shared  all  the  ^reai  devel- 
opments of  humanity's  intellectual  life,  but  have 
blended  therewith  the  views  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  their  own  individuality.  The  culture 
of  the~Tews  is  bound  up  with  that  of  antiquity, 
with  Qiristianity's  origm  and  development,  alt 
important  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all 
grades  of  development  and  tendencies  of  the 
modem  era.  While  it  takes  part  in  the  fntd- 
lectuat  life  of  the  past  and  present,  whose 
struggles  and  sorrows  it  shares,  it  becomes  a 
complement  of  universal  culture,  but  with  an 
organism  which  aids  in  Its  turn  the  recognition 
of  the  universal. 

Art. —  It  is  conceivable  how  a  people  of  such 
positive   monotheistic   belief   should   have   only 
slightly    cultivated    art.    Such    cullivation    be- 
ne la— « 


longed  rather  to  a  race  which  had  received  the 
surname  of  Japhet,  or  beauty,  in  the  genealogical 
record  of  Noah,  thus  s^mSolizing  its  mission. 
It  was,  however,  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews 
to  know  (jod  and  spread  this  knowledge 
throughout  the  world.  The  older  Talmudiats 
assigned  to  Hellas  the  cultivation  of  beauty,  to 

J'udxa  that  of  religious  truth.  In  fact  certain 
ines  of  art  were  condemned  by  the  HArews, 
because  they  led  to  idolatry,  to  imitating  and 
deifying  nature,  which  in  the  Jewish  religion 
was  secondary  to  God,  as  the  world's  creator. 
Poetry,  however,  chiefly  the  lyric,  and  music 
were  zealously  cultivated  —  in  these  fields  they 
equalled  the  most  important  achievements  of 
other  races  in  antiquity  or  surpassed  them  in 
many  respects.  Unquestionably  the  Jew's 
capacity  for  music  is  an  old  inheritance  of  his 
race.  Architecture,  too,  with  its  side-lines,  was 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  judging  from  their 
temples,  gardens,  pleasure  grounds.  The  plas- 
tic arts  and  painting  were  not  cultivated  from 
religious  motives,  not  from  any  want  of  taste 
or  capacity.  The  mimic  art,  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, was  adopted  at  a  late  period,  but  with 
great  success.  The  dance  had  been  early  de- 
veloped into  an  art,  and  with  musical  accom- 
paniment. Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  nur- 
ture and  development  of  art  was  neither  the 
task  nor  the  strength  of  old  Israel,  which  lacked 
all  the  contf  tiona  to  its  growth.  The  period  of 
national  prosperity  under  Solomon  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  most  favorable  time  for  such  ar- 
tistic achievements,  occurred  at  too  early  a 
stage  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
race,  and  wlien  this  gradually  reached  its  ma- 
turity art  found  little  sunshine. 

In  the  Middle  Ages.— A  similar  condition 
occurred  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to  a  greater 
degree.  Persecution,  leading  to  incessant  wan- 
dering from  city  to  city,  and  land  to  land,  pre- 
vented any  growth  of  art,  even  in  countries 
where  tfie  Jews  enjoyed  comparative  rest  for 
some  centuries.  In  Spain,  of  all  lands,  where 
they  dwelt  in  free  competition  with  the  Arabs, 
shared  joyously  the  pleasures  of  life,  hard- 
ened themselves  in  knightly  exercises,  sang  and 
danced,  spoke  the  vernacular  like  a  mother 
tongue,  and  participated  in  intellectual  progress, 
the  religious  prohibition  against  idolatry  was 
carried  out  Iq-  the  rabbis  to  the  extremest 
limit.  Islam,  with  its  fanatic  hostility  to  plas- 
tic art,  was  a  worthy  model ;  not  only  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  Deity,  but  that  of  living 
beings,  man  and  animal,  was  not  allowed.  Yet 
we  hear  in  Spain  of  a  famous  Jewish  portrait 
irainter.  whose  name  is  unknown ;  and  in  Ti- 
tian's days,  on  the  border  lines  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  we  learn  of  an  Italian  portrait 
painter  and  illustrator,  Mose  dal  Castellaizo, 
who  attained  high  fame  in  art-loving  Venice 
and  then  elsewhere  in  Italy. 

Art  in  the  Synagogue  —  One  form  of  art 
was  cultivated  by  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  A^es 
—  the  ecclesiastical.  If  the  synagogue  interior 
was  usually  free  from  any  decoration,  tfiere 
Were  exceptions,  when  this  was  permitted,  if 
rabbinical  authorities  assented.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  sages  in  the  I5th  century  allowed 
painting  of  forms  of  animals  and  plants  in  the 
synagogue  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  the  Jew  becoming  an  idolater. 
Hence    we    find    in    the    synagogue    windows 


Google 
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painied  {dass  and  on  the  walls  turds  and  plants. 
In  some  MSS.  of  prayerbooks  and  ritual  works 
the  illustration  is  at  real  adommeni  —  an  art 
that  attained  great  development  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  The  goldsmith's  art  and  silver 
embroidery  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
scrolls  of  the  law,  the  curtains,  coverings,  little 
bells,  goblets,  lamps  and  other  objects  used  in 
the  synagogue,  reached  high  perfection  in  the 
ghetto. 

In  the  Modern  £«.— As  the  Jews,  first  in 
Germany,  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  ceti- 
tury,  again  participated  in  the  nation's  intellec- 
tual activity,  they  devoted  their  attention  to 
every  branch  of  art.  Hardly  half  a  century 
after  their  emancipation,  they  number  in  Ger- 
many prominent  painters  who  rank  among  the 
ablest  in  their  profession,  like  Edttard  Bende- 
mann,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  older  historical 
school ;  Philipp  Veit.  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
reiiresenlatives  of  ecclesiastical  art;  Eduard 
Magnus,  Julius  Muhr,  Moritz  Oppenheim, 
whose  'Pictures  from  the  Old  Jewish  Family 
Life'  have  acquired  fame;  Solomon  Hart,  the 
first  Jewish  Academician  in  En^nd  In  our 
day  Jewish  painters  are  prominent  in  every 
land.  To  mention  the  most  eminent,  let  us  re- 
call the  Hollander  Josef  Israels,  the  English 
Academician  S.  J.  Solomon,  the  Austrian  por- 
trait painter  Leopold  Horowitz,  the  French  his- 
torici  painter  Eugene  Vichel,  the  genre  artist 
Friedrich  Friedlander,  the  Belgian  painter  Carl 
Jacoby,  with  names  like  Herman  Junker,  Max 
Kahn,  Louis  Neustatter,  Felix  Possarl,  Toby 
Rosenthal, —  one  of  the  few  American  genre 
painters  with  a  reputation  in  Europe  —  the 
great  Swedish  painter  Geskel  Salomon,  Na- 
thaniel Sichel.  Isidor  Kaufmann,  Philipp 
Aarons,  Henry  Baron,  M.  Vemcr,  David  Bles 
—  the  dozen  of  Dutch  painters  —  Karl  Heinrich 
Bloch,  Felix  Borchardl,  Lajos  Bruck,  Friedrich 
Kraus,  the  Polish  historical  painter  Alexander 
Lesser,  the  French  idyl  painter  Emile  LSvy, 
Leopold  Pollack,  Fehx  Heinrich  and  Karl 
Schlesinger,  Custav  Wertheimer,  Jiiles  Worms, 
F.  Hirsienberg,  Philipp  Laszio,  Samuel  Hirscb- 
fclder,  Herman  Struck.  Isaac  Snowman,  the 
American  Henry  Mosler,  Geo,  D.  M.  Peixotto, 
Ernest  Peixotto,  M.  A.  Woolf.  In  the  modern 
movement.  Max  Liebermann,  Lesser  Ury  and 
Louis  Corinth  are  amone  the  leaders.  Strange 
to  say,  Russia  has  expelled  the  most  painters. 
In  copper  and  steel  engraving,  as  in  etdiing,  the 
Jews  furnish  three  of  the  first  masters  of  this 
art —  Friedrich  Frankel,  Louis  Jacoby  and 
Henryk  Redlich.  In  America  Louis  Loeb. 
Henry  Wolf  and  Jacques  Reich  have  aoiuired 
high  rank.  In  sculpture  one  can  mention  as 
pre-eminent  the  Russian  Marcus  Antokolski, 
then  the  American  M.  J.  Ezekiel  and  Ephraim 
Keyser,  the  French  Anioni  Adam  Solomon,  E. 
Soldi.  Em,  Hanneaux,  L,  Astruc ;  the  Hungarian 
Max  Klein,  the  Belgian  Charles  Samuel,  the 
German  Louis  Sussman  Hellborn,  the  Russian 
Leopold  Bernstamm,  Henrik  Gtyccnstein, 
Charles  Gunzburg.  In  architecture  may  be 
mentioned,  in  Europe,  Max  Fleischer,  Georg  J, 
Hitzig,  W.  Stiassny,  Richard  Wolffenstein, 
Lndwig  Levi,  Frederick  Marcks,  Adolf  Wolff, 
Siegmund  Taussig ;  the  American  Dankmar 
Adler,  Arnold  W.  Brunner.  Henry  Fernbach. 
Edgar  M.  Lazarus,  S.  B,  Eiscndratn.  As  med- 
alists and  engravers  few  names  surpass  in  ex- 


cellence A.  Abrahamson,  Salomon  Bucher, 
Jacques  Karl  and  Leopold  Wiener. 

Music. — Through  all  the  stages  of  his  his- 
tory, music  was  always  close  to  the  Jew.  In 
antiquinr  it  accompanied  the  Temple  service,  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  comforted  the  home  and  in 
the  modem  era  it  was  to  reach  high  develop- 
ment. The  long  list  of  composers,  musical 
artists  and  directors  is  opened  by  the  English- 
man, John  BameCt,  and  there  follow  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  Meyerbeer,  Felix  MendeUsofan-Bar- 
iholdy,  J.  F.  Halevy,  George  Bizet,  Anton  Ru- 
benstein,  Jacques  Offenbach,  Ignati  Briill,  Karl 
Goldmark,  Frederic  Cowen,  Ferd.  David,  Fried- 
rich Gemsheim.  Ferd,  HiUer,  Eduard  Lassen, 
Ignatz  Moscheles,  Morlii  Mostkowski,  Sieg- 
fried Ochs,  Julius  Schulhoff,  Jules  Cohen,  Josef 
Dessauer,  Baron  A,  Franchetti,  Ferd.  Gumbert, 
Adalbert  von  Goldschmidt,  Leopold  Auer,  H. 
W.  Ernst,  J.  Joachim,  E.  Remenyi,  H.  Wieni- 
awski,  H,  and  A.  Grunfeld,  David  Popper,  H, 
Herz,  M.  Rosenthal,  Karl  Taussig,  Karl  Hey- 
mann,  M.  J.  Gusikow,  L.  Damrosch,  S.  Sulier, 
Herman  Levi,  Gustav  Mahler,  Julius  Stern,  L. 
Lewandowski,  and  the  artistes  Ctotitde  Klee- 
berg,  Sophie  Jaflfe,  Ilona  Eibenscbiilz,  Berthe 
Marx,  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  the  American 
pianist. 

The  Stage. —  In  dramatic  art  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Jew  have  been  conspicuous.  Among 
actors,  -singers,  theatrical  directors,  managers, 
in  every  civilized  land,  there  is  a  lengthy  list  of 
Jewish  names.  To  mention  the  most  prominent, 
as  operatic  and  concert  singers,  there  are  Leo- 
pold Demuth,  Georg  Henachcl,  Paul  Kalisch, 
Leopold  Landau,  Nikolaus  Rothmiihl,  Julius 
Lieban.  Heinrich  Sontheim,  John  Braham,  Jose 
Lederer,  Pauline  Lucca,  the  sisters  Grisi,  Lola 
Beeth,  Juditha  Pasta,  Caroline  Gomperti,  Rosa 
Olitzka.  Among  famous  actors  and  actresses 
are  Rachel  Felix  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Adolf 
von  Sonnenthal,  E  Worms,  S.  Berr,  L.  Bamay, 
Anton  Ascher,  Bi^mil  Daw  i  son,  Lttdwig 
Dessoir,  Siegwart  Friedman n,  Alfred  Hertz, 
Maximilian  Ludwig,  Gustav  Kadelburg,  Ernest 
von  Possart,  EJnrich  Robert,  Moritz  Rott,  Emtl 
Thomas.  In  America,  the  names  of  Aaron  J,, 
Jonas  B.  and  Moses  I,  Phillips,  Mordecai  Noah, 
Emanuel  and  S,  B.  H,  Judah  occur  in  the  eariy 
history  of  the  American  stage  as  playwri^ta 
and  actors,  and  in  more  recent  days  the  Wal- 
lacks,  Madeline  Henriques,  both  of  Jewish  ori- 
gin. David  Warfield,  H.  Conried,  Jacob  Adler. 

Scivtice. —  'Knowledge  and  tmderstandiiig* 
were  ever  regarded  in  Israel  as  the  highest 
palladium  from  the  earliest  ^es  of  its  national 
history  to  the  present  day.  The  priest  was  the 
community's  teacher  and  physiciaa  as  well.  In 
later  times,-  when  the  different  sciences  were 
separated  from  each  other  more  and  more,  the 
rabbis  of  the  Talmudic  era  not  only  recom- 
mended such  avocatioiH  to  the  faiuful,  but 
lealously  devoted  themselves  to  such  purstiits. 
Many  Talmudic  teachers  were  physicians, 
aitroniMners.  mathematicians,  jarists.  In  the 
Talmud  principles  of  geometry  are  slated,  which 
agree  with  the  modern  rules.  Its  computation 
of  the  calendar  rested  upon  the  finest  astron- 
omical observation.  The  number  of  bones  in 
the  human  body  is  given  exactly  as  in  modern 
anatomy.  In  Uw  Middle  Ages  the  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Sciences  included  chiefly  three  disciplines 
—  astronomy,  i^tch  was  connected  wtb  mathe- 
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nuttics  and  Keomeliy,  medicine  and  philosophy. 
Id  all  these  fields  the  Jews  have  accomplished 
much,  IB  some  degree  they  have  been  inoneers, 
particularly  in  Spain  and  North  Africa,  where 
they  could  develop  unchecked.  The  foundation 
of  medieval  maihemaiics  —  the  'Almagest,'  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  medixval  botany  —  the  'Plant 
Lore'  of  Dioscorides,  Jews  brought  to  Europe, 
It  was  Abraham  (b.  Chija)  Who  wrote  the 
first  textbook  of  geometry  that  Europe 
could  boast  of ;  it  was  a  Jew  who  brought 
lo  Europe  the  Arabic-Indian  numbers ;  a  Jew 
whose  observations  on  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis  cleared  the  way  for  the  immortal 
astronomer  who,  as  he  arranged  his  system  of 
the  world,  had  to  have  translated  into  Latin  the 
Arabic  writings  of  that  Jew,  Jacob  ibn  Machir. 
A  French  Jew  furnished  an  approximation  for 
incommensurable  numbers;  a  Spanish  Jew  was 
the  first  to  apply  decimal  fractions  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  fool  As  Jewish  astron- 
omers, among  the  Arabs,  are  mentioned  Mas- 
challah.  Sahl  el  Taberi,  Sind  ben  Ali,  Ibn  Sima- 
weih,  etc.,  through  whom  the  Arabs  already  in 
the  8d>  century  became  acquainted  with  Indian 
medicine  and  astronomy,  before  the  Greek  sci- 
ences had  been  introduced.  Natural  philosophy 
and  medicine,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
formed  often  the  transition  from  the  kaiakho 
to  the  hagada,  and  knowledge  of  these  sciences 
could  not  therefore  have  been  unknown  to  the 
teachers  of  the  law. 

Medicine. —  Jews  have  performed  the  most 
importajit  service  in  the  aeparunent  of  medi- 
cine. Uasergewedh  (683)  translated  from  the 
Syrian  into  Arabic  the  'Pandects'  of  the  Pres- 
byter Aaron,  a  valuable  medical  work  of  antiq- 
luty.  Nearly  all  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and 
Arabs,  the  Syrians  and  Indians,  the  Nestorians 
and  Cfaristiaos,  were  brought  to  EuroM  by 
Jews  and  thus  rescued  from  oblivion.  These 
very  writings  were  then,  mostly  tgr  Jews,  again 
translated  into  Arabic  More  than  200  such 
translations  have  been  restored  b^  modern 
bibliography  oat  of  the  dust  of  libranes.  Their 
activity  was  precious  for  the  history  of  the 
sciences  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Entire  familiei 
like  the  Tibbon  and  the  Kalonymos  occupied 
themselves  in  such  work.  It  is  stated  that  Jews 
were  the  first  teachers  of  medicine  at  the  first 
European  high  schools  of  Salerno  and  Uont- 
pelier.  Whether  this  is  a  fact  or  not  it  is  in 
every  case  proved,  what  the  history  of  medicine 
.,....■  ,  ..       .  .^  jj^j^ 


belong  to  the  greatest  achievements  in  that  sci- 
oic^  which  without  such  activity  could  hardly 
be  thought  of  as  existing.  In  those  days,  too, 
Jews  were  body-i^ysicians  of  popes  and  em- 
perors, of  sultans  and  notabilities  in  mauy 
countries. 

Present  Day  Medical  Scientists. —  To-day 
diis  tendency  has  been  naturally  strengtheneo, 
with  the  result  that  in  all  lands  Jews  are  among 
the  most  eminent  physicians  and  medical  inves- 
tigators. We  need  mention  only  the  names  of 
Ludwig  Traube,  Herman  Senator,  August 
Hirsch,  Jacob  Henle,  Eduard  Henoch,  Albert 
Netsser,  Robert  Remak;  Julius  Pa^I,  Karl 
Stork,  Emil  Zuckerhandlj  Johann  Schnitzler, 
Adolf  Politzer,  Paul  EJirhch,  Julius  Cohnheiffl, 
Wilhelm  Ebstein,  H.  Zeissel,  Jac.  Fischel,  August 
Wasserman,  Ludwig  Mauthncr,  Karl  Weigert, 
Victor  Bircb-Hirschfeld,  John  Lebert,  Hdnrich 


Jacobson,  Julius  Wolf,  Jacob  Goitstein,  in  Ger- 
many; Germain  S6e,  Georges  Hayman,  Sieg< 
mund  Roscnstein  and  Jacob  Stokvis,  in  Hol- 
land; Sir  Felix  Semon,  m  London;  G.  Valentin 
and  Moriti  Schiff,  in  Switzerland;  Gottlieb 
Quge,  in  Belgium;  Max  Uandelstamra,  Josef 
Bertenson,  in  Russia ;  Elias  Cohen-Pasha,  in 
Turkey,  In  the  United  States  it  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  50  names  and  more 
could  be  cited  of  Jewish  physicians  and  medical 
experts  who  are  leaders  in  their  profession  in 
every  city  and  included  in  college  faculties.  It 
was  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  who  was  chosen 
director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  Of  German  physiologists  we 
migjit  mention  among  the  authorities  Julius 
Bernstein,  Herman  and  Immanuel  Uunk, 
Nathan  Zuntz,  Isidor  Rosenthal. 

Natural  Sciences. —  In  the  natural  sciences, 
Jews  number  distinguished  names  in  the  varied 
lines  of  research.  The  most  famous  botanists 
are  Ferdinand  Cohn,  N.  Prin^eim,  Julius 
Sachs.  Among  the  eminent  chemists  are  Victor 
Meyer,  whose  discoveries  were  remarkable, 
Adolf  Pinner,  Rafael  Meldola,  Karl  Ueber- 
mann,  Oscar  Liebreich,  Georg  Lunge,  H,  G. 
Magnus.  As  geolo^sts,  mineralogists  and  pa- 
heologisis  one  may  include  Emil  Coben,  Angelo 
Heilprin.  In  physics  a  name  of  international 
prominence  is  Heinrich  -Hert£,  famous  for  his 
discoveries  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  with 
F,  J.  Pisko,  P.  T.  Ries,  who  was  the  first  Jew- 
ish Academician  in  Germany,  and  Arthur 
Schuster  in  England.  As  loologists,  we  can 
refer  to  Mendelssohn's  contemporary,  M.  E. 
Bloch,  to  Emil  Selenk^  H.  Gabriel,  E.  Laden- 
burg,  G.  Lehfeld,  Leo  Graetz. 

Mathematics. —  For  centuries  Jews  have 
studied  mathematics.  Their  sagaaty,  gift  of 
combination,  power  of  tkou^t,  have  won  signal 
success.    The  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  had  mathe- 


In  this  field  Jews  were  intermediaries  and  trans- 
lators, as  well  as  independent  authors.  They 
were  employed  in  editing  the  Alfonsine  Tables 
—  the  chief  being  Isaac  Ibn  Sid,  with  Judah  b. 
Salomo  Cohen  and  Samuel  LevL  One  of  the 
leading  medieval  Biblical  commentators,  Abra- 
ham Ibn  Exra,  was  regarded  by  the  Catholic 
Middle  Ages  as  patron  of  mathematics.  In 
later  centuries  Jews  displayed  similar  interest 
in  that  science,  and  to-day  they  number  leaders 
in  the  line.  For  instance,  we  may  mention 
Leopold  Kronecker,  Felbc  Klein,  Immanuel 
Fudis,  S.  Spitier,  W.  Konigsberger,  Meyer 
Hirsch,  Georg  and  Kortiz  Cantor,  Oscar  Min- 
kowski, J.  Rosanes,  G.  Schonfliess,  S.  Wein- 
garten,  Qi.  Slonimski,  Herman  Schapiro.  Maur- 
ice Levi,  J.  J.  Sylvester.  In  astronomy  can  be 
included  Wilhelm  Beer,  Wilhelm  Goldschmidt. 
Adolf  Hirsch,  Robert  Rubenson,  E.  Schwarzs- 
child.  Prof,  Harold  JaciVby,   of  Columbia  Uni- 

Travel  and  Exploration. —  To  turn  from 
traversing  the  skies  with  the  telescope  to 
traversing  the  earth  in  the  interests  of  scien- 
tific research,  we  find  a  large  number  of  Jewish 
travelers  who  have  penetrated  distant  lands. 
From  the  le^ndary  Eldad-ha-Dani  of  the  9th 
century.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  Petachia  of 
Regensburg  down  to  the  men  who  shared  the 
sea-journeys  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Italians,  and  accompanied  Columbus 
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were  associated  wiih  the  achiereninits  of  At 
Renaissance  and  Humanism,  because  they  were 
teachers  of  riie  leaders  of  those  movements.  It 
was  Moses  Mendelssohn  who  popiilarized 
philosophy.  Markus  Herz  and  Salomon  Mai- 
fflon,  Laxanis  Bendavid,  were  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  Kant,  whose  most  imponant  repre- 
sentative in  the  new  philosophy  is  Prof.  Her- 
mann Cohen  of  Marburg.  The  founders  of 
the  school  of  folk-psvchoiogy,  Moritz  Lazarus 
and  H.  Steinthal,  champion  Herbart's  philos- 
ophy. Hegel's  best  followers  were  Eduard 
Cans  and  Jalius  Braniss;  Schopenhauer's  most 
ardent  disciples,  Julius  Frauenstadt,  D.  Asher, 
Moritz  Venetianer.  in  addition  belou^  to  philos- 
ophy Ludwig  Stein,  H,  Bergson,  Adolph  Los- 
son,  S.  1-  Sieinhdm,  Adolphe  Frandc,  S.  Alex- 
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and  Vasco  de  Gama.  to  our  time,  a  lenRthy  list 
oould  be  given.  In  recent  times  can  be  men- 
tioned J.  J,  Benjamin,  Jacob  Saphir,  J,  Halevy, 
while  among  explorers  arc  Emm  Pasha,  Emil 
Bessel,  Oscaf  Neumann,  Eduard  Glaser,  Her- 
man Vambery,  Edouard  Foa,  Adolph  Strauss, 
W.  G.  Palgrave  (of  Jewish  descent),  and  in 
America  Angelo  Heilprin  and  Franz  Boas,  who 
is  associated  with  Arctic  research.  In  this  con- 
nectiiHi  may  be  recalled  the  labors  of  Jews  in 
engineering,  science  and  invention,  etc.,  with 
Jos.  Hirsui,  Maurice  Levy,  J.  Bachman  for 
France,  £.  Herman  and  G.  Scblesinger  for 
Germany,  Maides  Cohen,  Emil  Berliner,  Elias 
E.  Ries,  Albert  Edward  Woolf,  E.  Zalinski  for 
the  United  States.  Here,  too,  may  be  included 
prominent  names  in  numismatics,  statistics  and 
economics.  In  the  latter  branch  Profs.  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman  and  J.  H.  Hollander  are  author- 
ities  in  the  United  States;  A.  Raffalovicz  in 
RusMa ;  L.  Luziatii,  Leone  Wollenberg  in 
Italy;  as  statisticians,  Maurice  Block  is  pre- 
eminent in  France,  Josef  Korosi  in  Hunnry, 
while  Leone  L.evi  did  useful  work  in  England. 
Here  belong  the  founders  of  modern  Socialism 
—  David  Ricardo,  Kari  Marx,  Ferdinand  Las- 
salle,  E.  Bernstein,  with  J.  Jastrow,  Max  Hirsch, 
Edgar  Loening,  E,  Warschauer,  Ludwig  Ham- 
burger As  numismatists  we  can  refer  to  Julius 
FriedUnder.  Wilhelm  '  Lowy,  A.  Merzbacher, 
Leopold  Hamburger,  M.  A,  Levy. 

law.— Biblicd:  and  TalmutUc  legislation 
shows  dearly  that  the  Jews  from  olden  days 
showed  special  inclination  toward  law  and  its 
interpretation.  Coworkers  in  the  compilation 
of  tne  Pandects,  they  furnish  distinguished 
jurists,  judges  and  lawyers.  In  France  they 
can  point  to  Adolphe  Cremieux,  August  Bidar- 
rides,  A.  Lyon-Caen ;  in  England  to  Sir  George 
Jessel,  Sir  George  Lewis,  J.  Waley,  Earl  Read- 
mgj  in  Holland  to  the  Assers,  Goudsmit,  G6de- 
f roi ;  in  Germany  and  Austro- Hungary,  to 
Eduard  Gans,  Levin  Goldschmidt,  Paul  La  band. 
Karl  Grunhut,  Herman  Staub,  Heinrich  Har- 
burger,  Heinrich  Wiener,  H.  Friedeberg,  H, 
Makower,  Eduard  von  Simson,  Wolfgang  Wes- 
sely,  David  Ruhi,  Ferd,  Frensdorf,  Julius 
Unger,  Max  Neuda,  H.  Demburg,  J.  Glaser;  in 
America  they  include  a  number  of  State  and 
city  judges. 

Philosophy. —  Recent  writers  call  the  Jews 
•the  people  of  philosophy,*  and  in  fact  to  re- 
flect on  the  highest  questions  of  life  has  ever 
been  their  custom.  Philosophy  was  regarded 
among  them  as  one  of  the  weigmiest  sciences  — 
both  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  to-day.  We 
have  to  thank  the  Jews  for  the  diffusion  in 
Europe  of  Neo-Platonism,  for  beinp  interme- 
diaries between  the  Arab  and  Christian  philos- 
ophy, for  the  basis  of  Scholasticism,  the  popu- 
larizing of  Greek  philosophy  in  Europe,  and 
the  birth  of  a  new  conception  of  the  universe. 
In  the  construction  of  this  new-world  philos- 
ophy, above  all  else  in  spreading  the  system?  of 
Kant,  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  Jews  have 
taken  a  conspicuous  part.  Among  the  Alexan- 
drian philosophers  Philo  is  pre-eminent,  Solo- 
mon Ibn  Gabirol  opened  a  new  path  for  Plato- 
nism,  and  was  Scholasticism's  pioneer,  Moses 
Maimonides  raised  Aristotellanism  to  specula- 
tive heights.  (See  article  Jewish  Philosophi- 
cal WKrTCRS  in  this  section).  Baruch  Spinoza 
was  influenced  by  him  and  later  investigators, 
who  were  more  inclined  to  mysticism.    Jews 


Philology. —  In  the  Hne  of  tangi 

Jews    have    laibored    with    zeaL     ^     

among  the  foremost  workers  in  philoloey,  as 
well  as  in  literary  history  and  bibliograpti^.  A 
brief  snmmaiy  of  names  will  be  sufficient  proof 
—  such  as  G.  Ascoh,  Jules  Oppert,  Jacc4> 
Bemays,  Theodor  Gompertz,  Micbele  AJnari, 
Theodor  Benfey,  M.  Breai,  James  and  Arsine 
Darmesteter,  Jos.  and  Hartwig  Dcrenbonrg,  H. 
Weil,  W.  Freund,  Julius  Fiirst,  Lazarus  Geiger, 
Theodor  Golds  tucker,  Igtiatz  Goldziher,  ). 
Haievy,  Wilhelm  Baeher,  H.  Hirschfeld,  S. 
Landauer,  Gustav  Weill,  A.  Harkav]',  Salomon 
Munk,  Adolf  Mussafia,  Daniel  Sanders,  S. 
Benedetti,  L.  Kellner,  t  Gollanz.  and  in  the 
United  States,  Marcus  Jastrow,  Alexander 
Kohut,  M.  Bloomheld,  and  a  number  of 
jvunger  scholars  v.ho  have  done  much  to 
arouse  interest  in  Semitic  studies  at  American 


History.— In  the  Middle  Ages  history  was 
neglected  —  they  had  no  time  to  write  their 
history,  for  before  their  old  sufierings  were 
narrated,  new  trials  were  to  be  endured.  A 
few  chronicles  alone  survive,  with  some  Memor. 
Books.  From  the  historian  Josephus,  of  the 
1st  century,  to  our  time,  Judaism  has  produced 
no  eminent  lustorian  of  the  outside  world. 
With  so  much  more  zeal  have  Jews  iu  more 
recent  years  devoted  themselves  to  this  detri- 
ment, men  like  Fhilipp  Jafi4  Martin  PhUipp- 
son.  Max  Biidinger,  Harry  Bresslau,  Samuel 
Sugeiiheim,  Alfred  Stem,  Adolf  Beer,  Ernst 
Bernheim,  Jacob  Caro,  Heinrich  Friedjung, 
Salomon  and  Theodor  Reinach,  Julius  Schwarz, 
Cesare  d'Ancona,  Alfred  Przibram,  E.  Szanto. 
Samuel  Romanelli  is  the  historian  of  Venice,  and 
Robert  Davidson  of  Florence.  Charles  Gross, 
of  Harvard,  is  an  authority  on  early  English 
history,  as  is  Felix  Liebertnann  on  English  law. 
In  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  its  varieddepart- 
ments  Jewish  scholars  hzve  naturally  displayed 
particular  ability  —  one  need  onl/  mention 
names  like  Graetz,  Zunz,  Jost,  Steinsclineider, 
Geiger,  Kayseriing,  Giidemaun,  A.  Berliner.  In 
the  closely-allied  branch  of  ardueology,  Charles 
Waldstein  is  a     ""  — " ^""''"  "    "" 


Litersttire.-  In  its  earliest  historical  pe- 
riod Israel  gave  to  humanity  its  best  achieve- 
ment in  liieraiure— ihe  Bible,  which  with  proph- 
ets and  psalmists,  despite  die  latest  discoveries 
and  researches,  remains  without  a  peer  in  the 
entire  stretch  of  the  world's  literature.  Since 
the  close  of  the  Canon  until  to-day  the  Bible 
has  furnished  a  wealth  of  io^ir^on  to  th« 
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poets  and  writers  of  every  race.  The  greatest 
poets  in  the  world  have  been  iin|Klle<r  by  iti 
words;  it  has  exerted  a.  distinct  influence  on 
6k  literary  genius  of  eveiy  European  literature, 
and  bow  much  plastic  art  is  its  debtor  is  Ear 
from  being  appreciated. 

In  (he  Early  and  Middle  Ages.— The  Arst 
translation  of  a  book  into  another  language  was 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible^lhe  Sep- 
(uaginL  This  leads  us  to  the  pariicipalion  of 
jews  in  Greek  literature.  Of  Philo.  who  has 
already  been  mentioned,  it  was  said  in  Alexan- 
dria tnat  he  wrote  as  Eoe  Greek  as  the  divine 


Kts,  historians,  the  author  of  the  Sibyllii 
ks,  and  many  other  writers  in  Greet  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  familiarized  them- 
selves with  Arabic  literature,  under  whose  in- 
fluence the  new  Hebrew  poetry  in  Spain  devel- 
oped. What  Arab  and  Jew  united  in  those  cen- 
turies accomplished  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
They  rescued  the  treasures  of  classical  antiquity 
from  oblivion  and  preserved  them  for  posterity; 
the>-   enriched  the   arts   and  sciences  and  truly 

fromoted  the  inlelleciuai  growth  of  humanity, 
ews  appear,  too,  among  the  Arab  poets,  like 
Abraham  Ibn  Sahl,  who  is  praised  by  them  as 
one  of  the  most  graceful  singers  of  love,  Ibn  el 
Mudawwer,  Kasmune,  etc.  The  Indian  and 
Greek  world  of  fable  was  communicated  to 
■  Europe  by  Jew^.  During  the  entire  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  old  literary  treasures  were 
pracncaJly  lost,  they  preserved  aImo:;t  the  only 
knowledge  of  those  romances,  stories  and 
tables  which  were  to  enter  modem  literature  by 
a  roundabout  way  throu^  Aralua  and  Spain 
from  the  world  of  the  ancients  and  the  pictured 
pomp  of  India.  They  took  a  prominent  pan  in 
those  stories  from  the  Orient,  which  still  serve 
as  material  for  our  narrative  literature.  Later, 
too,  when  the  Mohammedans  were  driven  from 
Spain,  the  Jews  displayed  a  lively  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  Arabic  literature  and 
language,  A  Moorish  Israelite,  Ibn  Alfange, 
wrote  the  first  "Chronicle  of  the  Cid' ;  another 
the  first  Spanish  romance:  a  third  —  the  ba^ 
tiled  Petrus  Alphonsus  — the  first  story  in  Ori- 
ental manner,  '  Disciplina  Oericalis' ;  a  fourth 
was  the  first  Castilian  troubadour,  Santob  de 
Carrion  ;  and  a  fifth,  Rodrigo  de  Cota,  is  cred- 
ited widi  the  authorship  of  the  first  Spanish 
drama  'Celestina.'  In  the  Spanish  song- 
booles  of  the  15th  century  can  be  found  man; 
poems  of  ba{>tized  Jews,  At  the  same  era  Jews 
were  familiar  with  French  literature.  From  the 
E^osses  of  Rashi,  the  famous  Biblical  commen- 
tator, the  old  French  language  has  been  partly 
reconstructed;  and  Rashi's  contemporaries,  who 
through  Nicolas  of  Lyra,  directiy  influenced 
Luther,  already  knew  German  and  utilized  that 
language.  At  the  very  period  when  the  Jews 
in  G«rTn3ny  were  persecuted  in  the  crudest 
fashion,  there  lived  a  Jewish  minnesingei, 
Suesskind  von  Trimberg;  a  Jew  Glared  in  the 
authorship  of  'Percival.'  Their  epics  and  etab- 
oiations  of  romantic  l^ends  aid  to-day  in  inter- 
pretiog  old  German  literature. 

In  Modern  Times. —  When  through  Lesstng 
and  Mendelssohn  the  Jews  in  literature,  at  least, 
were  emancipated,  they  devoted  themselves  lo 
autiiorship  with  special  zeal.  Jewesses,  like, 
Henriette  Herz,  Rachel  Vamhagen  von  Ense, 
Dorothea  Veit,  founded  the  Berlin  Salon  and 


Sve  distinct  impetus  to  Romanticism.  Moses 
endelssohn  was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but 
one  of  the  &rst  authors  in  the  era  of  rationalism. 
Heine  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  German 
^ric  poet  after  Goethe,  Ludwig  Borne  the  first 
German  critic  after  Lessing.  Berthold  Auer- 
badi  founded  the  school  of  village  tales;  Fanny 
Lewald  that  of  the  woman's  social  romance. 
Jews  have  taken  marked  interest  in  all  later 
iiterarv  movements.  One  may  mention  in  thb 
field  toe  German  authors,  Karl  Beck;  Michael 
Beer,  Theodor  Creizenach,  L.  A.  Frankl,  Leo- 

Sld  Kompert,  Karl  Elmil  Franzos,  E.  Kuike, 
orit»  Hartmann,  L.  Kalisch,  S,  Kapper,  Hie- 
ronymus  Lorm,  S.  H.  MosenthaJ.  Max  Ring, 
Ludwig  Robert,  J.  Rodeuberg,  August  Silber- 
slein,  M.  G.  Saphir.  H,  Stieglilz,  Daniel  Spitzer, 
J,  V.  Weilen,  L.  Wihl.  0,  L.  B,  Wolff,  WiUielm 
Wolfsohn;  and  of  later  writers  Theodor  Herzl, 
L.  Hevesy,  A,  L'Arronge,  F,  Lubliner,  Pritr 
Mauthner,  Oscar  Blumenlhal,  Max  Bernstein, 
I,  J.  David,  L,  Fulda,  Max  Nordau,  Georp 
Hirschfeld,  Felix  Hollander,  L.  Jaoobowski, 
J.  Lowenbcrg,  A,  Sehnitzler,  J.  Wassermann, 
Ernst  _  Rosmer,  Henriette  Ottenheimcr,  Lina 
Morgenslem,  Betty  Paoli,  Jeimy  Hirsch.  In  the 
history  of  literature  Ludwig  Geiger,  Richard  M. 
Me^er,  Gustav  and  Otto  Hirschfeld,  Otto 
Pniowcr,  Max  Hennaon,  Eduard  Enget,  Max  ■ 
von   Waldberg,   E.   Wolff  can  be  mentioned. 

In  France  Jews  contribute  to  all  branches  of 
poetry  —  in  dramatic  composition  may  be  in- 
eluded  Catulle  Mendes,  Abraham  Dreyfus,  Er- 
nest Bttmi,  Leon  Halivy,  A,  d'Ennery,  A,  Vala- 
br^gue,  and  as  lyric  poet  Lein  Gozlan,  Gustav 
Cahn,  Eugine  Manuel,  Louis  Ratisbonne,  In 
England  Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  written  exten- 
sively on  education,  Joseph  Jacobs  is  an  au- 
thority on  folklore,  Sidney  Lee  is  a  leading 
Shakespeare  scholar,  Emanuel  Deutsch  was  the 
first  to  tell  the  Englhh  world  what  the  Tahnud 
really  was.  -B,  L.  Farjeon  was  a  voluminous 
novelist,  while  I.  Zangwill  is  prominent  in  vari- 
ous lines.  In  Italy  one  may  point  to  Alessandro 
d'Ancona,  David  Levi,  Tuflo  Masserani,  Er- 
minia  Fui:  in  Denmark  to  Henrik  Hertz,  M, 
Goldscbmidt,  Georg  and  Eduard  Briindes,  Silvia 
Benet;  in  Sweden  to  O,  Levertin  and  Sophie 
Elkan;  in  Holland  to  Isaac  d'Acosta  of  the 
^st  and  H.  Heijermans  of  the  oresent;  in 
Russia  to  S.  Frug,  S,  Nadson,  N.  Minsky;  in 
Rtmiania  to  Ronetti  Roman,  the  greatest  poet 
of  our  day,  and  to  H,  Tiktin,  the  sreaiest 
philokigist ;  in  Hungary  to  Ludwig  Doczi,  Josef 
Kiss,  Adolph  Agai,  A,  Neminy,  all  writers  of 
distinction.  In  the  United  States  Isaac  Hart^, 
Mordecai  M.  Noah  are  names  of  the  past; 
with  Entma  Lazarus  admittedly  the  leading  poet 
and  essayist,  and  among  present-day  story- 
writers  I,  K,  Friedman.  Ezra  S,  Brudno,  Emma 
Wolf,  Miriam  Michaelson,  Martha  Wolfenstein, 
Mary  Moss,  Atraham  Cahan,  Montague  Glass. 
Prof.  L.  Wiener  has  written  on  the  history 
of  Yiddish  literature,  Oscar  S.  Straus  on  'The 
Origin  of  the  Republican  Form  of  Government,  * 
and  'Roger  Williams.'  Professor  Winkler  has 
edited  a  number  of  German  classics.  In  jour- 
nalism Jews  have  undoubtedly  attained  promi- 
nence, as  names  like  L,  Sonncmann,  Dernberg 
and  Bernstein  in  Germany,  Brody  in  Hungary, 
Lawson  and  Lucien  Wolf  in  England,  Pulitzer. 
Ochs,  Rosewater.  De  Young  in  America,  amply 

We  have  given  merely  a  survey,  necessarily 
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incomplete,  of  Jewish  activity  in  art,  science 
and  literature,  in  all  ages  and  amon^  all  nations. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  with  sufficient 
clearness  that  they  have  always  striven  with 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  idea!  aims,  and  with 
marked  energy,  despite  unfavorable  conditions, 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  the  develop- 
ments of  the  world's  intellectual  life. 

Bibllorraphy, —  Art. —  Kaufmann,  'Zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  Kunst  in  Syn'  (1897)  ;  Gudemann, 
'Das  Tudenthum  und  die  Bildenden  Kiinste* 
(1890);  A.  Wolff,  'Jiidische  Kiinstler>  (1902); 
S.  j.  Solomon,  'Art  and  Judaism'  (in  /.  Q.  R. 
XIII  533  ff.)  ;  D.  H.  Muller,  'tte  Hanaifah 
von  Serajewo'  (1898). 

5.nV««.— Stein  Schneider,  'Die  hebr.  Uber- 
setzungen  des  Mitielalters* ;  Giidemann,  'Gesdi. 
der  Cuhur  und  des  Erzieh,  bei  den  Juden'; 
M.  J.  Schldden,  'We  Verdienste  der  Juden  fiir 
die  Erh,  der  Wiss.  im  Mittelalter'  ;  I.  Abra- 
hams, 'Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages' ;  A. 
K<^ut,  'Beriihinte  Israel  Manner  und  Frauen,' 

Lileratart. —  Stein  Schneider,  'Jewish  Litera- 
ture' ;  G.  Karpeles,  'Jewirfi  Literature  and 
Other  Essays' ;  and  his  'Allgem.  (Jesch.  der 
Litteratur.> 

GosTAV  Karfp.es, 
■  Author  of  'Jewish  Lilfratvre  and  Other  Et- 
tays.* 

7.  THE  TALMUD,  a  code  or  digest  of 
Jewish  laws  and  opinions.  The  Talmud  is  in 
reality  a  combination  of  two  entirely  separate 
works  ~  the  Mishna  being  the  text  and  the 
Gemara  its  commentary.  The  name  signifies 
'study,^  and  has  come  lo  be  applied  to  the 
combined  text  and  commentary,  although  it 
refers  properly  lo  the  Gemara  alone.  There 
are  two  recensions  of  the  Gemara,  one  called 
the  Palestinian  Talmud,  originating  in  Pales- 
tine, the  other  Babylonian,  in  Babylon.  They 
differ  both  in  language  and  contents.  There 
are  only  slight  variations  in  their  respective 
Mishnas. 

The  Miihna.— The  word  Mishna  has  been 
differently  interpreted,  according  to  its  etymol- 
ogy, either  as  "second*  or  as  «doctrine,"  oral 
teaching.  It  is  a  codification  of  the  oral  or 
unwritten  law,  based  upon  the  written  law  of 
the  Torah  or  Pentateuch,  and  was  cotapiled 
during  the  era  o£  the  second  Temple,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  second  Christian  cen- 
tury. As  in  course  of  time  the  oral  law  became 
unwieldy  in  bulk  and  hard  to  be  remembered, 
owing  to  its  lack  of  order  and  arranRcment, 
Hillel,  who  presided  over  the  Sanhedrin  in 
Herod's  days,  made  the  first  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize the  immense  mass  of  material  by 
arranging  it  in  six  divisions,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  later  revisers.  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Bar  Cochba  revolt,  went  a  step 
further  by  employing  a  more  correct  method  of 
division.  His  disciple.  Rabbi  Meir,  continued 
the  work  of  revision,  or,  rather,  collation,  of 
old-time  usages  and  teachings.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  2d  century,  R.  Judah,  the  Prince, 
called  "Rabbi,"  a  descendant  of  the  wise  Hillcl, 
strove  to  complete  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
sifted  anew  (tic  mass  of  traditional  ordinances, 
and  became,  by  his  intellectual  vigor  and  free- 
dom, the  real  compiler  of  the  Mishna.  In  his 
later  years  he  subjected  the  work  to  further 
revision,  although  some  additions  after  his  death 


were  made  by  others.  Whether  Rabbi  wrote  the 
Mishna  or  merely  transmitted  it  orallv  to  his 

disciples  is  not  definitely  known,  and  nas  long 
been  a  moot  point  amoiig  scholars,  with  (he 
probability  in  favor  of  his  having  written  the 

Diviaions  of  the  Mishna. —  The  Mishna  is 
divided  into  six  chief  sections,  called  Sedarim 
or  Orders:  (1)  Zeraim,  seeds  or  products  of 
the  field,  containing  the  ritual  laws  respecting 
agriculture.  (2)  Moed,  Festival,  referring  to 
laws  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals.  (3)  Nashim, 
Women,  including  rules  about  marriage  and 
divorce.  (4)  Nezikin,  Damages,  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  (5)  Ko- 
dashim,  Sacred  Things,  discussing  the  laws  of 
sacrifice  and  the  Temple  service.  (6)  Teharoth, 
Purification,  treating  of  regulations  as  to  things 
clean  and  unclean.  Each  Order  is  divided  into 
Masechtoth,  or  treatises,  which  are  63  in  all 
in  the  Mishna.  Each  treatise  is  subdivided  into 
chapters,  or  Perakim,  and  each  chapter  or  perek 
into  paragraphs,  each  of  which  is  called  Mishna 
or  hatakhah,  law  principle.  The  arrangement 
of  the  Orders  is  fixed,  although  the  sequence  of 
treatises,  chapters  and  paragraphs  is  more  open 
to  question. 

Contenta  of  the  Treatises  of  the  Hishmu 
.—The  best  way  lo  describe  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Mishna  is  to  give  a  list  of  the  various 
treatises  and  their  contents.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows, according;  lo  the  six  Orders:  I  (1)  Berak- 
hoth,  benedictions,  treating  of  liturgical  rules. 
(2)  Peah,  comer,  about  the  comers  and  glean- 
ings of  the  field.  (3)  Demai,  uncertain,  about 
com  bought  from  those  suspected  of  not  having 
given  tithes.  (4)  iGiilayini,  mixtures,  about 
the  prohiluled  mixtures  in  plants,  animals  and 
garments.  (5)  Shdtiith,  the  Sabbatic  jiear. 
(6J  Terumoth,  heave  offerinKs  for  the  priests. 
(7)  Maaseroth,  tithes  to  be  given  to  the 
Levites.  (8)  Maaser  Sheni,  the  second  tithe, 
according  to  Deui.  xiv,  22-26.  (9)  Challa,  the 
dough,  to  be  given  to  the  priests,  as  ordered  in 
Num.  XV,  20-21.  (10)  (5rla,  treating  of  the 
fruits  of  the  tree  during  its  first  four  years,  as 
commanded  in  Lev.  xix,  23-25.  (11)  Biccurim, 
or  first  fruits.  The  contents  of  Order  II : 
(1)  Sabbath,  giving  an  account  of  labors 
prohibited  on  that  day.  (2)  Erubin,  com- 
binations, continuing  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding treatise  and  referring  to  the  Sabbath 
boundary.  (3)  Pesachim,  relating  lo  the  laws 
of  Passover  and  the  paschal  lamb.  <4)  Sheka- 
lim,  the  law  of  the  half-shekel  temple  tax. 
(5)  Yoma,  of  the  day  of  Atonement.  (6)  Suk- 
kah.  of  the  laws  concerning  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. (7)  Betsah,  of  the  work  permitted  or 
prohibited  on  the  festivals.  (8)  Rosh  Hashonah, 
of  the  feast  of  the  New  Year.  (9)  Taanith. 
as  to  the  public  feasts.  (10)  Megilla,  the  scroll, 
about  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Esthar  on 
the  feast  of  Purim.  (11)  Moed  Katan.  minor 
feasts,  referring  to  the  intermediate  days  of  the 
festivals  of  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. (12)  Chagiga,  feast  offerings,  referring 
lo  the  private  oHerings  on  the  three  pilgrim 
festivals.  Order  III:  (1)  Jebamoth  sisters- 
in-law,  about  levirate  marriage.  (2)  Khetuboth, 
marriage  contracts,  of  dower  and  marriage  set- 
tlements. (3)  Nedarim,  as  to  vows  and  their 
annulment.  (4)  Naiir,  of  the  laws  c 
Nazarite.     (5)    Soiah,  about  the 
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pected  of  iafideHty,  according  to  Num.  v,  12-^1. 
(fi)  Gittin,  the  laws  of  divorce.  (7)  Kid- 
dushin,   of    betrothals.     Order  IV:     {1)    Baha 


Kama,  of  damages  and  injuries.  (2)  Baba 
Uetsia,  of  laws  concerning  found  property,  buy- 
ing and  selling,  lending,  hiring  and  renting. 
(3)  Baba  Bathra,  of  real  estate,  trade  and 
hereditary  succession.  (4)  Sanhedrin,  of  courts, 
their  procedure,  and  capital  punishment.  (S) 
Maccotfa,  stripes,  referring  chiefly  to  false  wit- 
ness and  its  penalties.  (6)  Shebuoth,  oaths, 
about  the  vanous  kinds  of  oaths,  private  and 
public  (7)  Eduyoth,  testirrkondes,  laws  and 
decisions  ctdlected  from  the  testimonies  of 
famous  teachers.  (8)  Abodah  Sara,  idolatry,  of 
idols  and  their  worshipers.  (9)  Aboth,  a  col- 
lection of  ethical  sentences  from  the  fathers  or 
tfishna  teachers.  (10)  Horayoth,  decisions,  as 
to  the  effect  of  erroneous  decision  by  a  religious 
authority,  according  to  Lev,  iv,  S.  Order  V : 
(1)  Sebachim,  sacrifices,  of  animal  sacrifices 
and  the  mode  of  offering.  (2)  Menachoth, 
meat-offerings,  about  meat  and  drink  oiferin^. 
(3)  Chullin,  of  the  methods  of  slau^tering  ani- 
mals for  food  aud  of  the  dietary  laws.  (4) 
Bdcboroth,  of  the  laws  concemin);  the  first- 
born. (5)  Aiakhin,  values,  as  to  how  things  or 
persons  dedicated  by  vow  are  legally  appraised 
to  be  redeemed.  (6)  Teoiurah,  exchange,  of  the 
laws  about  dedicated  thinio  which  have  been 
exchanged,  according  to  Lev.  xxvii,  10-27. 
<7)  Kherithotb.  excisions,  of  the  sins  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  excision  and  their  expiation. 
(8)  Meila,  trespass,  concerning  the  sins  of  pro-  . 
fauing  sacred  things.  (9)  Tamid,  the  daily 
sacrifice,  a  description  of  the  Temple  service 
connected  with  the  daily  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice.  (10)  Middoth,  measurements,  giv- 
ing chiefly  the  measurements  and  description  of 
the  Temple  courts,  gates  and  halls.  (11)  Kin- 
nim,  birds'  nests,  an  account  of  the  sacrifices 
which  consist  of  fowls,  the  offering  of  the  poor. 
Order  VI:  (1)  Khelim,  is  to  how  domestic 
vessels  become  unclean  rituatly.  (2)  Ohaloth, 
tents,  as  to  how  tents  and  houses  become  ritually 
unclean.  (3)  NegainL  of  laws  as  to  leprogy  of 
men,  garments  and  liouses.  (4)  Parah,  the 
heifer,   treats  of   the   red  heifer  and  its  ashes 


tion.      The    remaining 

various  kinds  of  ritual  undeanness. 

The  Mishna  KabbiB.— The  men  who  are 
mentioned  as  authorities  in  the  Mishna  are 
among  the  most  notable  names  in  Jewish  history 
for  about  five  and  a  half  centuries  from  the 
era  of  the  scribes  to  the  death  of  Rabbi  (210). 
They  include  the  scribes  of  Soferun,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ezra,  and  continued  for  about  two  cen- 
turies, the  teachers  who  headed  the  Sanhedrin 
in  ^airs  from  the  Maccabean  strurele  until  the 
period  of  Hillel  and  Shamai,  and  finally  the 
disciples  of  the  two  latter  and  their  succes- 
sors, liiese  were  called  Tanaim  teachers,  whose 
opinions  extend  over  futly  two  centuries,  and 
whose  disputations  reveal  marked  intellectual 
keenness.  Another  class  of  rabbis  received 
the  name  of  Amoraim,  speakers  or  expounders, 
whose  labors  were  carried  on  in  the  schools  of 
Tiberias,  Sepphoris  and  Oesarea  in  Palestine, 
and  in  Nanardea,  Sura  and  Pumbaditha  in 
Babylonia.  Their  province  was  to  explain  the 
terse  fiCishtia  phrases,  examine  hito  their  sources, 


reconcile  apparent  contradictions  and  apply  the 
traditional  principles  to  new  cases.  The  Pales- 
tinian Amoraim  were  titled  rabbis,  the  Baby- 
lonian rab  or  mar.  They  date  from  the  death 
of  Judah  the  Prince  to  the  end  of  the  Sth  cen- 
tury, which  marks  the  compilation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  They  number  several  hundreds, 
while  their  predecessors,  the  Tanaim,  amounted 
to  about  120. 

The  Gemara.— The  name  Gemars,  whidi 
means  completion  or  doctrine,  which  has  . 
come  to  be  used  interchangeably  with  Talmud, 
is  practically  a  commentary  on  the  Nfishna, 
although  some  of  its  elements  may  be  older.  It 
embraces  the  discussions  and  interpretations  of . 
the  Amoraim,  but  contains  in  addition  a  vast 
bulk  of  matter  often  unconnected  with  the 
"Mishna  text  and  touching  upon  law,  history, 
ethics  and  homiletics.  The  Palestinian  Talmud, 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  schoolmen  of  Pal- 
estine, was  more  distinctly  national,  being  com- 
posed on  Jewish  soil,  and  was  completed  about 
370,  although  a  later  date  is  claimed  by  some. 
The  Babylonian  Talmud  was  finished  about  a 
century  later.  If  rabbis  like  Jochanan,  Rab 
and  Samuel  were  pioneers  in  the  work,  others 
gave  the  finishing  touches,  men  like  Rabba 
(270-330),  Abayi  (280-338)  and  Rava  (299- 
352).  .while  Ashi  (3S2-i27)  and  Rabina  (d. 
499)  are  associated  with  its  actual  compilation. 
The  Palestinian  (^emara  in  its  present  form  ex- 
tends only  over  39  out  of  the  63  treaties  of  the 
Mishna,  thus  indicating  a  probable  loss  of  many 
treatises.  The  deficiency  may  partly  be  due  to 
persecutions  which  abruptly  closed  the  schools 
in  Palestine,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Palestinian  Gemara  hardly  received  the  favor 
and  attention  which  commentators  have  ^ven 
to  the  Babylonian.  It  is  stated  that  Ashi  de- 
voted 30  years  to  the  task  of  compilation  and 
then  revised  the  entire  work.  His  Gemara  cov- 
ers only  37  of  the  treatises  of  the  Mishna. 

The  Two  Gcmaras  Compared.— The  Ge- 
raaras  differ  in  language,  style  and  method.  The 
Mishna  is  in  new  Hebrew,  which  was  developed 
during  the  era  of  the  second  Temple.  While 
the  popular  language  was  Aramaic,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  was  retained  for  the  liturgy  and  legal 
forms.  Contemporary  languages  had  their  in- 
fluence on  it,  and  the  Aramaic,  Greek  and  Latin 
were  drawn  upon  and  modified  b^  the  Hebrew 
idiom.  In  regard  to  the  Palestmian  Gemara, 
the  lan^age  is  the  West  Aramaic,  which  was 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  age  of  the  Amoraim.  . 
The  language  of  the  Babylonian  is  a  blend  of 
Hebrew,  East  Aramaic  and  Persian,  with  other 
dialects  whose  decipherment  is  often  attended 
with  much  difHculty.  Of  the  main  elements  of 
the  Gemara.  the  halakhah  or  abstract  law  ele- 
ment, and  the  hagadah  or  legend,  the  former  Is  , 
more  fully  "represented  in  the  Palestinian,  while 
the  latter  is  more  at  home  in  the  Babylonian  edi- 
tion. In  size  the  Palestinian  is  about  one-third 
of  the  Babylonian,  atid  only  in  modem  times  has 
aroused  the  attention  of  Jewish  scholars.  The 
study  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  however,  flour- 
ished in  North  Africa  and  thence  passed  to 
Spain,  France,  Ormany  and  Poland  and  was 
ever  a  subject  of  interest  and  devotion.  It  gave 
rise  to  a  vast  library  of  rabbinical  literature. 
Not  the  least  curious  incident  connected  with 
the  spread  of  this  study  is  that  the  four  mes- 
sengers sent  by  the  schools  of  Babylonia  in 
their  days  of  decline  to  collect  funds  from  their  • 
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richer  bretbren  in  other  lands  were  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  Spanish  pirates  and  sold  in  different 
slave-markels.  All  were  redeemed  by  their  co- 
religionists and  they  became  the  heads  of  the 
community  at  Cairo,  Kairwan  in  Africa,  Cor- 
dova and  possibly  in  Narbonne.  AmanK  names 
eminent  in  the  diffusion  of  Talmudic  learning 
from  the  East  to  the  West  after  the  era  of 
Sherira  Gaon,  his  son  Hai  Gaon  and  Samuel 
bar  Hophni,  were  Gershom  ben  Judah  of  iixtz, 
Isaac  of  Troves,  Jacob  ben  Yakar  of  Worms, 
'Nathan  ben  Jechlel  of  Rome,  Isaac  ben  Judah 
of  Mayence  and  the  famous  Rashi.  his  aons-in' 
law  and  disciples.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  England  (1290)  and  France  <1306), 
Poland  became  a  favored  home  for  them  and 
a  seat  of  Talmudic  learning  whose  gloTy  has 
not  yet  been  extinsuished,  althoufih  in  other 
lands  such  lore  is  less  cultivated.  Of  recent 
years,  however,  a  fresh  impulse  has  been  given 
to  Talmudic  studies  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Hie  Talmod  in  History.— The  history  of 
the  Talmud  is  essentially  a  history  of  the  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  development  of  the  Jews, 
which  has  been  elsewhere  treated.  A  spiritnal 
temple  arose  among  the  Israelites  when  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed  by  the 


ing  fortunes  of  this  volume  will  show  the  cor 
tinuous  persecution  which  it  has  received,  like 
the  Jew  himself.  It  was  proscribed  by  state 
and  church,  mutilated  by  the  official  censor,  con- 
demned by  councils,  burned  by  popes  and  kings. 
Earlier  centuries  show  a  scattering  fire  of  ful- 
minations  against  it,  from  the  era  of  Justinian, 
but  the  Middle  Ages  were  persistent  In  such  in- 
cidents of  violence.  In  1240  the  Jews  of  France 
were  compelled  to  surrender  their  copies  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  work  was  put  on  trial,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  burned. 
Twenty-four  carloads  of  the  Talmud  and  simi- 
lar writings  were  seized  by  Saint  Louis  and 
publicly  burned  in  Paris  in  June  1242.  The  an- 
niversary was  held  as  a  fast  and  elegies  were 
written  on  the  event.  Barcelona  had  a  four 
(^'  trial  of  the  Talmud  on  20  July  (263.  In 
1264  Qement  IX  issued  a  bull  of  confiscation 
and  subjected  the  Talmud  to  examination  by  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who  expunged 
what  they  deemed  abusive  and  blasphemous. 
Tortosa,  Aragon,  witnessed  a  public  tnal  of  the 
Talmud,  which  lasted  from  Febnjary  1413  until 
12  Nov.  1414  and  had  68  sessions.  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII  presided,  condemned  the  work  to  the 
flames  and  prohibited  its  further  study.  His 
bull  of  11  clauses  issued  11  May  !4lS  never 
came  into  effect,  for  he  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Constance,  The  hue  and  cry  against 
the  Talmud  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
was  to  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  Reforma- 
tion and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  Hebrew  renais- 
sance. On  19  Aug.  1509  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
gave  Pfefferkorn  full  power  over  the  Talmud 
and  similar  works;  but  when  he  demanded  their 
surrender  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  appealed  to 
the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  temporarily 
checked  the  Dominicans.  Reuchlin,  the  head  of 
the  Humanists,  was  asked  to  describe  the  char- 
acter of  the  Talmud  and  by  him  it  was  vindi- 
cated. Hutten  and  the  author  of  'Epistol* 
Obscurorum  Vironun,'  lampooned  HoogstrMen 


and  the  Dominicans.  The  Talmud  Buned  new 
adherents,  including  Erasmus  and  Franz  von 
Sickingen.  The  universities  were  appealed  to 
for  their  opinion  and  the  University  of  Paris 
condemned  the  Talmud.  Finally  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Laterau  Cotmcil  and  the 
Dominicans  were  compelled  to  pay  the  costs  of 
their  suit  against  Reuchlin,  while  Leo  X  per- 
mitted the  Talmud  to  be  printed  by  Daniel  Bom- 
berg  at  Venice.  It  was  in  the  very  year  of 
the  «ditio  princefs  of  the  Talmud  (1520)  that 
Luther  at  Wittenberg  burnt  the  Pope's  huth 
On  12  Aug.  1553  Pope  Julius  III  si^ed  the 
decree  laid  before  him  by  the  InquisitiMi-Gen- 
eral,  condemning  to  confiscation  and  the  flames  i 

throughout  Italy  all  copies  of  the  Talmud  and 
Hebrew  books,  Paul  IV  continued  hostile,  hut 
Pius  IV  modified  somewhat  the  harsh  laws 
of  bis  immediate  predecessors.     His  bttll    (24  ! 

March  1564),  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  allowed  the  Talmud 
to  be  printed  provided  its  name  were  omitted 
and  it  had  been  submitted  before  publica- 
tion to  the  censor.  The  mutilations  of  the  Tal- 
mud in  accordance  with  the  whim  of  an  igaO' 
rant  censor  were  often  very  curious;  that  the  j 

word  heathen  can  refer  to  a  non-Christian  and  '' 

that  the  Rome  of  the  early  rabbis  was  not  the 
Rome  of  the  papacy  did  not  dawn  upon  the  in- 
telligence of  uie  learned  inquisitors.  A  bri^ter 
day  was  now  to  follow,  with  the  Hebrew  renais- 
sance. In  Holland,  England  and  Switzerland, 
Talmudic  studies  attracted  a  host  of  scholars, 
and  the  Buxtorfs,  L'Empcreur,  Sheringam,  Sel- 
den,  Surenhuys,  were  among  those  who  strove 
to  popularize  rabbinical  lore  and  who  were  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  host  of  learned  men  down  to 
our  own  day  —  translators  and  interpreters  in 
varied  fashion.  It  is  true,  the  Talmud  was  now 
and  then  subjected  to  condemnation  *,  as  re- 
cently as  1757,  a  targe  number  of  copies  were 
burned  in  Poland  by  fanatics.  Germany,  too, 
during  the  wave  of  anti-Semitism,  revived  old- 
time  accusations.  But  the  Talmud  has  survived 
tbe  storm  and  Christian  scholars  like  Frani  De- 
litzsch,  August  Wunsche,  H.  L.  Sirack  and  W, 
H.  Lowe  have  joined  with  a  host  of  Jewish 
scholars  in  its  vindication  and  interpretation. 
After  all  its  vicissitudes,  it  seems  to  have  found 
rest  as  a  distinct  addition  to  the  world's  cul- 
ture. Pope  (Hement's  proposal  in  1307  to  found 
Talmudical  diairs  at  the  universities  has  been 
adopted  lo  some  extent  in  Europe  and  America. 
Talmud  Muioscripts,  Bditiona  and  Tratu- 
UtionH,^-It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many 
manuscripts  of  tbe  Talmud  have  been  preserved 
after  its  experiences  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  bonfire  at  Cremona  in  1559,  in  which  12,000 
volumes  of  the  Talmud  were  burned,  was  only 


iript  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  1369,  is  in 

the  RoyaJ  Library  of  Munich.  Codices  of  single 
portions  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library 
and  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford.  Paris,  Lej^en 
and  other  cities  of  Europe.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  secured  from  South  Arabia  a  collection 
of  manuscripts  containing  four  treatises  which 
date  from  1548.  The  University  Library  of 
Cambridge,  England,  has  a  fragment  of  the 
Talmud  Pesachinv  from  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
edited  in  1879,  with  an  autotype  facsimile  by 
W.  H.  Lowe.  Manuscripts  of  the  Mishna  or 
portions  of   it  are  found  in  a  few  libraries 
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abroad.  The  only  nuuiuscript  of  the  Palestiiuaa 
Talmud  of  any  importance  is  to  be  found  in 
Leyden.  As  to  printed  editions  of  the  Mishna, 
the  first  appeared  (1492)  in  Naples  and  has 
since   been   followed  by  numerous   others.     In 


12  folio  volumes  and  it  has  been  followed  by 
many  editions  in  Venice,  Basel,  Amsterdam, 
Berlin,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  etc.  Only  four  com- 
riele  editions  of  the  Palestinian  have  appeared, 
Bomben^s  Venice  edition  of  1523-24  beinB  the 
first.  Several  parts,  however,  have  been  is- 
sued with  commentaries.  The  Mishna  has  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  German  and  partially 
into  English.  Translations  of  single  treatises 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  have  appeared  in 
Latin,  Gertnan,  French  and  English.  At  pres- 
ent complete  translations  of  the  work  are  beinK 
attempted  in  Berlin  and  New  York.  Special 
monographs  have  appeared  on  the  medicine  of 
the  Talmud,  its  mathematics,  its  bolanj;,  lool- 
ogy,  astronomy,  civil  and  criminal  law,  its  leg- 
ends, its  archxology,  meteorology,  coins  and 
weights,  chronology  and  calendar,  its  customs, 
ethics  and  psychology,  its  exegesis,  geography 
and  history,  linguistics,  education,  its  supersti- 
tions and  philosophy,  its  poetry  and  proverbs — 
an  extensive  list  that  proves  how  comprehensive 
is  the  work  and  how  many-sided  the  old-time 
sages  who  fought  and  wrought  until  the  fabric 
was  finished-  Out  of  its  mines  the  workmen 
are  still  bringing  fresh  gems  to  light  and  its 
deep  lying  strata  furnish  an  inexhaustible  field 
for  research  in  almost  every  department  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  TKlnmcrt  Inflneace.— On  the  Jerwish 
people  the  influence  of  the  Talmud  has  been 
remarkable,  not  only  bv  maintaining  religious 
ideas  among  them,  but  by  promoting  their  soli- 
darity. Its  development  illustrates  the  buoyancy 
of  Judaism  and  the  ease  with  ^ihich  at  a  time 
of  national  overthrow  and  dispersion  a  funda- 
mental  reform  could  be  instituted.  It  was  a 
darings  design,  when  so  much  of  the  Mosaic 
law  had  lost  its  application,  to  infuse  new  life 
into  the  religious  code  and  provide  for  continu- 
ous intellectual  developmoit.  The  soldiers  who 
defended  Jerusalem  became  sdiotars  whose  la- 
bors were  to  be  more  successful  in  the  field  of 
prt^i^ss  and  thoufjht  The  Talmud,  too,  was  a 
popular  institution  —  it  was  no  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  few.  All  could  become  sages  if 
they  ha.d  the  brain  and  soul-power.  In  its  dis- 
putations, a  purer  atmosphere  was  breathed  that 
made  the  Dark  Ages  impossible  —  it  was  tonic 
and  preservative  as  well.  Hence  Jews  could  be 
scientists,  physicians,  poets,  philosophers  in 
goodly  Dumber,  because  their  intellects  bad  been 
Talmud-fed  and  they  had  no  craving  for  the 
riotousness  and  immorality  that  prevailed 
among  their  contemporaries.  The  rabbi,  too, 
was  DO  idle  ecclesiastic,  but  a  resolute  worker, 
now  a  saddler,  now  a  weaver,  now  a  carpenter, 
now  a  dyer,  for  the  study  of  the  bw  was  held 
to  be  most  meritorious  when  combined  with 
some  manual  employment  Hence  the  helpful 
and  ennobling  domestic  life,  in  ages  when  fam- 
ily vices,  not  virtues,  were  exemplified  alike  in 
court,  palace  and  hovel.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  frankly  be  stated,  that  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  Talmud  was  often  narrowing  and  re- 
pressive, with  an  unhappy  influence  on  Jewish 
growth.    It  produced  in  such 


tellectual  Ghetto,  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit 

of  representative  sages,  dwarfing  the  Jewish 
soul  and  its  ambitions.  When  scholars  become 
scholiasts,  and  broad  students  fatuous  school- 
men, like  the  mediaeval  champions  who  argued 
as  to  how  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point 
of  a  needle,  mental  decay  is  inevitable.  Hence 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  degenerated  at  times 
into  useless  dialectic,  which  met  the  severe  re- 
buke of  clear- thinking  rabbis,  but  held  sway  . 
over  many  minds  and  particularly  in  lands 
where  the  Jew  knew  no  vernacular  but  a  mon- 
grel jargon  of  his  own  and  had  no  rights  or 
privileges  as  a  citiien.  being  merely  a  serf  or 
underling,  to  be  lold  to  "move  on !'  with  every 
fresh  outbreak  of  the  mob^a  veritable  Ahasu- 
erus  of  the  popular  imagination,  ever  wander- 
ing. No  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  he 
found  solace  in  his  Talmud  and  built  his  moun- 
tains of  syllogism  on  very  unsubstantial  basis. 
It  was  Moses  Mendelssohn  who  broke  away 
from  the  intellectual  Ghetto  of  his  coreligion- 
ists and  paved  the  way  for  their  emancipation 
from  the  exclusive  Taltnudic  atmosphere.  They 
were  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  hereafter  and 
civil  and  religious  liberty  became  their  posses- 
sion. The  Talmud  was  to  be  cherished,  but  not 
made  an  idol  of.  to  be  venerated,  but  not  wor- 
shiped. It  was  a  work  to  be  studied,  but  not 
regarded  as  an  infallible  authority.  It  was  to' 
be  analyzed,  dissected,  subjected  to  criticism  as 
the  work  of  men.  Bible,  Mishna.  Gemara.  with 
ritual  codes  and  commentaries,  were  but  stetis 
in  the  progressive  development  of  Judaism 
whose  sages  are  restricted  to  no  age  and  clime, 
but  are  continuous  as  God's  revelation.  One 
thus  understand  how  the  Talmud  sin^lie 


all  schools  in  modem  Jewry. 
whether  right,  left  or  centre ;  progressive  or 
conservative ;  advances  of  orthodoxy  or  reform. 
Panlts  of  the  Talmad.— While  claiming 
high  rank  for  the  Talmud  among  the  worb 
that  have  influenced  millions  of  people,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  glorify  it  out  of  all  proportion  and 
assert  its  absolute  perfection.  There  are  faults 
in  this  encyclopedia,  which  records  the  opinions 
of  a  thousand  disputants  of  different  climes. 
conditions  and  eras,  their  after-dinner  talk,  as 
it  were,  and  their  more  serious  utterances. 
These  faults  are  given  as  four-fold  by  the  Jew- 
ish historian  GraelE  (History.  II.  p.  633,  Am. 
ed.).  The  Talmud  contains  much  that  is  im- 
material and  frivolous,  it  reflects  the  supersti- 
tions and  views  of  its  Persian  birthplace,  with 
their  magic,  incantations,  miraculous  cures,  de- 
moniacal medidne  and  mystic  dreams  —  all  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Judaism.  Then,  too,  it 
contains  occasional  instances  of  harsh  judg- 
ments and  decrees  against  other  nations  and  re- 
ligions ;  and,  finally,  it  seems  to  favor  an  in- 
corre(;t  exposition  of  Scripture,  accepting,  as  it 
does,  often  tasteless  interpretations.  What 
Graeti  asserts  is  not  to  be  denied ;  yet  these 
defects  are  not  organic.  The  Talmud  is  not 
one  book  but  a  collection  of  books ;  is  rot  by 
one  author,  but  by  a  thousand  authors ;  is  the 
work  not  of  one  age,  but  seven  centuries.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  there  are  faults  in  such  a 
composite  creation,  which  Graetz  compares  to 
a  literary  Herculaneum  and  Pomiwii,  compris- 
ing the  sublime  and  the  common,  the  great  and 
the  small,  the  grave  and  the  ridiculous,  the  altar 
and  the  ashes,  things  Jewish  and  heathenish 
side  by  side.    The  expressions  of  unchantable- 
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ness,  often  fiothing  but  the  utterances  of  ill- 
humor  and  righteous  indignation  of  some  sin- 
gle teacher,  preserved  by  over-fajthful  pupils, 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  breadth 
and  humanity  that  often  illuminate  the  Talmud; 
and  by  its  recognition  of  genuine  religion  as 
something  higher  than  race  or  creed.  One  must 
also  consider  that  the  rabbis  never  enjoyed  se- 
curity for  any  prolonged  period.  The  Roman, 
■  the  Greek,  the  Persian  and  the  rest  were  ever 
■baiting*  them,  and  persecutions  were  constant. 
If  their  utterances  were  human  and  expressed 
their  aKony  and  passion  in  times  of  bitter  dis- 
tress, the  spirit  of  broad  humanity  was  never 
wholly  absent  from  their  complaints.  It  was  a 
sage  of  the  Mishna  who  said :  'A  heathen  who 
occupies  himself  with  the  law  of  God  stands  in 
the  same  rank  as  the  high  priest.' 

Commentaries  on  the  Talmad.— The  first 
to  write  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna  was 
Maimonides  (12th  century),  originally  in  Ara- 
bic. Manuscripts  of  this  work  are  in  the  Bod- 
leian and  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
some  scholars  of  the  13th  century.  R.  Tanchum 
of  Jerusalem  followed  Maimonides  by  writing 
a  lexicon  of  the  Mishna  in  Arabic.  This  has 
never  been  published,  but  manuscript  copies  ex- 
ist in  the  Bodleian.  A  large  number  of  com- 
mentaries have  appeared  upon  the  Mishna  in. 
whole  or  in  part,  usually  clear  and  simple  in 
aim,  concise  and  exact  in  expression.  As  com- 
mentator on  almost  the  whole  of  the  Talmud, 
Rashi  of  Troyes  (1040-1105)  is  most  eminent, 
and  his  very  clear  and  systematic  exposition  ap- 
pears in  every  edition  of  the  Babylonian  T:d- 
mud.  The  supplements  and  additions  to  Rashi's 
commentary  were  written  by  his  relatives  and 
pupils.  A  collection  of  notes  and  discussions 
called  Tosafoth,  additions,  appears  in  all  Tal- 
mud editions,  whose  authors  called  "Tosafisls," 
lived  in  France  and  Germany  during  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries.  Three  of  the  more  import- 
ant later  commentators  whose  expositions  are 
Erinted  in  many  Talmud  editions  are  Solomon 
uria  (16th  century),  Samuel  Edels  (d.  1631) 
and  Meir  Lublin  (d.  1616). 

Helps  to  Talmudic  Study.— These  consist 
of  lexicons  from  the  oldest,  the  Aruch  of  R. 
Nathan  ben  Jechiel  of  Rome,  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, recently  revised  and  enlarged  by  Kohut  as 
the  'Anich  Completum,'  to  Fischer's  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Buxtorf,  Levy's  'Dic- 
tionary of  the  Talmnds  and  Midrasbim'  (in 
Gefman)  and  Jastrow's  .'Dictionary  of  the  Tal- 
mud,' etc.  (London  and  New  York,  1886-1903), 
an  admirable  and  scholarly  work.  Then  must 
be  mentioned  grammars,  like  Luzzatto's  and 
Levias',  which  aid  in  the  study  of  the  idiom  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  chrestomathies  for  be- 
ginners and  more  elaborate  introductory  works 
and  treatises  from  Samuel  Hanagid's  fragment 
(llth  century)  and  Maimonides'  introduction, 
translated  into  German  by  Pinner,  to  modem 
authors  like  Briill,  Frankel  and  pre-eminently 
J.  H.  Weiss.  There  are  other  works  of  refer- 
ence, bat  the  best  help  i?  the  living  teacher,  who 
is  obviously  the  most  trustworthy  pilot  through 
the  «sea  of  the  Talmud.* 
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'Legends  of  the  Jews' ;  Isaac's,  'Stories  from 


the  Rabbis';  Graeti,  TTistory,  Vol.  II';  De- 
Sola  and  Raphall's  'Eighteen  Tractates  from 
the  Mishna.'  An  exhaustive  bibliography  in 
English,  German  and  French  is  given  in  Miel- 
ziner's  work.  The  various  volumes  of  the  'Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia'  furnish  ample  material. 

Abram  S.  Isaacs, 
.    Semitic  Lai 

'niveriily. 

8.  THE  MASORAH.  Muorah  or  Hauo- 
rah  is  the  name  given  to  the  body  of  critical 
notes  on  the  external  form  of  the  Hebrew- 
Aramaic  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  name 
is  taken  from  Elzek.  xx,  37,  and  means  orig- 
inally "fetter,"  the  fixation  of  the  text  having 
been  correctly  looked  ucon  as  a  fetter  on  its 
exposition.  In  later  times  the  word  assumed 
the  meaning  of  "tradition.*  This  body  of 
notes  represents  the  literary  tabors  of  a  long 
line  oi  scholars,  very  few  of  whom  are  known 
by  name,  who  flourished  during  a  period  of 
about  17  centuries  —  from  about  300  B.C.  to  the 
invention  of  printing.  They  were  mostly  copy- 
ists or  professional  scribes  or  teachers  of  tlie 
Bible  and  their  notes  were  the  outcome  of  a 
close  application  to  their  professional  work. 

Object  and  Method.— The  chief  object  of 
the  masoretic  notes  was  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  copyists  and  enable  them  to  produce  a 
faulUess  Bible-text.  They  were  written  on  the 
margins  of  private  Bible-codices  or  between  the 
lines  and  collected  in  a.body  before  or  after 
such  codices  or  finally  compiled  in  special  in- 
dependent works.  In  Bible-scrotls  designed  for 
public  use  at  the  synagogue  no  notes  were  per- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of 
Deut.  iv,  2.  The  amount  of  masoretic  notes 
differs  greatly  depending  on  the  amount  o{ 
space  at  the  copyist's  disposal;  on  the  size  of 
the  script  used,  the  pt^ce  of  the  writing  mate- 
rial and  of  the  scribe's  labor  and  on  the  fanci- 
ful shape  he  gave  to  his  glosses,  which  were 
sometimes  written  so  as  to  form  omamental 
decorations  to  the  book. 

The  independent  works  are  arranged  topic- 
ally in  numbered  groups  or  rubrics;  the  inter- 
linear and  marginal  notes,  however,  follow  the 
order  of  the  text,  forming  a  kind  of  runtiing 
annotatioiL  Presumably  in  (he  course  of  time 
a  certain  technique  was  worked  out  with  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  masoretic  material. 
Certain  matter  was  designed  preferably  for  the 
intercolumnal  and  outside  perpendicular  mar- 
gins ;  other  matter  for  the  upper  and  lower 
margins,  etc  The  former  is  known  as  the 
Inner  or  Small  Masorah,  the  latter  as  the  Outer 
or  Large  Masorah;  the  glosses  surrounding  the 
initial  word  of  a  book,  usually  written  on  a 
separate  line,  are  called  the  Initial  Masorah. 
The  term  Large  Masorah  is  also  applied  to  the 
lexically  arranged  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
printed  Bible,  usually  called  Masoretic  Con- 
cordance or  Final  Masorah. 

The  Small  Masorah  consists  of  brief  notes 
with  reference  to  marginal  readings,  to  statis- 
tics, showing  how  many  times  a  particular  form 
occurs  in  Scripture,  to  full  and  defective  spell- 
ing and  to  abnormally  written  letters.  The 
Large  Masorah  is  more  copious  in  its  notes. 
The  Final  Masorah  comprises  all  the  longer 
rubrics  for  which  space  could  not  he  found  in 
the  margin  of  the  text. 

The  old  Hebrew  text  was  in  all  probabiliQr 
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written  in  continuous  script,  without  any  break, 
and  some  of  its  words  were  abbreviated.  The 
masorites  divided  the  text  into  words,  boobs, 
sections,  paragraphs,  verses  and  clauses  (prob- 
ably in  the  caronol^ical  order  here  enumer^ 
ated),  the  various  divisions  being  indicated  b^ 
spaces.  They  fixed  the  orthography,  pronuna- 
ation  and  cantillation,  aod  introduced  the 
square  characters  or  modern  Hebrew  Kript. 
To  indicate  various  teachings,  legal  or  popular, 
religious  or  mystical,  ifaey  formed  some  letters 
in  some  words  in  an  abnormal  way;  some  are 
larger,  other  smaller  than  the  rest,  some  have 
their  strokes  or  bars  curved,  others  have  them 
drawn  out  in  a  scroll,  still  others  have  scroll- 
like and  semi-circular  attachments,  or  a  broken 
stroke.  Most  of  these  graphic  peculiarities  are 
of  a  late  date  and  their  vogue  was  short-lived; 
the  printed  Masorah  either  ignored  them  or 
did  not  know  ihem,  and  some  of  the  terms 
referring  to  such  peculiarities  were  already  mis- 
understood  by  specialists  in  the  14th  century. 
More  of  a  purely  caligraphical  origin  are  the 
cities  or  apices  on.  certain  letters  of  alphabet. 

There  are  four  words  having  one  of  their 
letters  suspended  above  the  line.  One  of  them, 
the  N  in  the  name  of  Manasse  (judges  xviii, 
30),  is  due  10  a  correction  of  the  original  Moses, 
out  of  reverence  for  the  latter.  The  origin 
of  the  other  three  (P».  Ixxx,  14;  Job  xxxviii, 
13,  15)  is  doubtful.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
they  are  mistakes  for  large  letters;  accordiag 
to  others  they  are  later  insertions  of  originally 
omitted  weak  consonants. 

Nine  passages  in  the  Bible  are  preceded  and 
followed  by  signs  usually  called  'inverted 
Nuns,*  because  ihey  look  like  the  letter  N  : 
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In  15  passages  some  words  are  siiKmatized 
as  a  sign  of  deletion.  At  a  later  period  a  mar- 
ginal reading  takes  the  place  of  a  stigma.  The 
marginal  readings  are  of  a  threefold  character: 
(1)  words  to  be  read  for  those  written  in  the 
text;  (2)  words  to  be  read  for  those  not  writ- 
ten or  omitted  in  the  text;  (3^  words  written, 
but  not  to  be  read.  The  origin  of  these  vari- 
ants is  manifold.  Some  represent  various  read- 
ings in  ancient  manuscripts ;  others  arose  from 
the  necessity  of  replacing  erroneous  expressions 
by  correct  ones,  difficult,  irregular,  provincial 
and  archaic,  by  simpler,  current  and  appropri- 
ate; or  cacophonous  by  euphonious  expressions. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  designed  to  call 
attention  to  some  mystic  meaning  or  homiletical 
lesson  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  text. 
Finally,  and  this  at  a  later  date,  they  represent 
variant  readings   found  in  Talmudic  literature. 

In  traditional  literature  the  observation  is 
found  that  in  some  passages  the  number  of 
which  varies  in  the  different  sources  as  7,  II, 
13,  15  or  18,  the  Bible  contains  expressions 
other  than  the  context  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. To  the  question  why  this  is  so,  the 
earliest  sources  answer:  "the  Bible  uses 
euphemism.*  The  laler  sources,  however,  ex- 
plain this  by  the  assertion  that  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  i.e.,  the  scholars  of  pre-Mac- 
cabean  times,  had  made  corrections  in  the  text. 
Modem  investigators  are  inclined  to  attribute 
these  peculiarities  to  the  authors  or  redactors 
of  the  Biblical  books  themselves,  the  latter 
shrinking   from  putting  in   writing  a  thought 


which  some  of  the  readers  might  expect  them  to 
express.  The  assertion  about  the  corrections 
made  by  the  scribes  is  prob^ly  due  to  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  the  redaction  of  sev- 
eral books  of  Scripture  to  the  Great  Synagogue. 

Textual  Correction.— There  are  however, 
phenomena  in  the  Biblical  text  which  lead  one 
to  assume  that  at  some  time  textual  corrections 
had  been  made.  These  corrections  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  heads;  (1)  Re- 
moval of  unseemly  expressions  used  in  refer- 
ence to  God;  e.g.,  the  substitution  of  the  veih 
'to  bless*  for  "to  curse*  in  certain  passages. 
(2)  Safep^uarding  of  the  Tetragrammaton ;  e.g., 
the  substitution  of  Elohim  for  Ybwh  in  certain 
passages.  Under  this  head  some  have  counted 
such  phenomena  as  the  variants  of  the  divine 
names  in  proper  names,  e.g.,  Joahaz  for 
Jefaoahaz.  (3)  Removal  of  application  of  the 
names  of  false  gods  to  Yhwh ;  e.g.,  the  change 
of  the  name  Ishbaal  to  Ishboshetn;  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  opinioi^  from  Ishbosheth  to 
Ishbaal.  (4)  Safeguarding  the  unity  of  divine 
worship  at  Jerusalum.  Here  belongs  the  change 
of  the  city  of  'Righteousness*  (Isaiah  xix,  18) 
to  that  of  *Destruction.^ 

A  large  portion  of  the  Masorah  is  ^en  to 
statistical  data :  how  many  letters,  words,  verses, 
sections  and  chapters  there  are  in  each  book 
and  in  all  of  them  together;  which  is  the  middle 
letter,  word  or  verse  in  each  book;  how  many 
words  begin  with  a  certain  letter  or  combina- 
tion of  letters ;  how  many  times  a  particular 
form  of  word  occurs  in  the  Bible,  etc.  This 
feature  probably  has  its  origin  in  the  early 
copyists  counting  the  letters  of  the  text  to  have 
a  oasis  for  calculating  the  charge  to  be  made 
for  their  labor. 

Beside  the  labors  of  fixing  and  guarding  the 
purity  of  the  text,  the  masontes  put  the  world 
of  scholars  under  the  greatest  obligation  by  in- 
venting and  introducing  in  the  6th  century  sys- 
tems of  vocalization  and  accentuation,  embody- 
ing the  pronunciation  as  handed  down  in  the 
schools  of  their  time,  and  their  understanding 
of  the  textual  connection.  A  great  deal  of  our 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  based  on  their  vocalization. 

History  and  Development. —  The  history  of 
the  Masorah  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : 
(1)  creative  period.  From  its  beginning  to  the 
introduction  of  vowel-signs ;  (2)  reproductive 
period,  from  the  introduction  of  vowel-signs  to 
the  printing  of  the  Masorah  in  1425;  (3)  crit- 
ical period,  from  1425  to  the  present  day.  The 
cultivation  of  masorelic  studies  both  took  tts 
rise  and  had  its  culmination  in  Palestine.  Still, 
it  had  already  in  the  2d  Christian  century  Its 
workers  in  Babylonia.  In  the  course  of  time 
differences  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  devel- 
oped not  only  between  the  schools  a!  Palestine 
and  Babylonia,  but  in  the  various  seats  of  learn- 
ing in  each  country.  In  Babylonia  the  school 
of  Sura  differed  from  that  of  Nehardea;  sim- 
ilar differences  existed  in  the  schools  of  Pales- 
tine, where  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  later 
times  was  Tiberias.  These  differences  must 
have  become  accentuated  with  the  introduction 
of  graphic  signs  for  pronunciation  and  cantilla- 
tion ;  and  every  locality,  following  the  tradition 
of  its  school,  had  a  standard  codex  embodying 
its  readings.  The  Biblical  text  accepted  by  us, 
its  vocalization  and  accentuation,  the  Masorah 
in  its  contents  and  language,  as  well  as^^e 
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regulations  with  reference  ta  writing  of  Biblical 
books,  all  are  of  Palestinian  origin.  Frag- 
ments of  text  and  Masorah  originating  in 
Babylonia  have  lut  recently  been  discovered. 

In  this  period  living  tradition  ceased,  and 
the  masoriles  in  preparing  their  codices  usually 
followed  the  one  school  or  the  other,  exam- 
ining, however,  standard  codices  of  other 
schools  and  noting  their  differences.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  10th  century  Aaron  ben  Uoses 
Ben-Asher  of  Tiberias  and  Ben-Naphtali,  heads 
of  two  rival  masoretical  schools,  each  wrote  a 
standard  copy  of  the  Bible,  embodying  the 
traditions  of  their  respective  schools.  Both  of 
them  were  descendants  of  distinguished  fam- 
ilies of  masoritea.  Ben-Asher's  codex  became 
recognized  as  the  standard  text  of  the  Bible. 
Notwithstanding  this,  for  reasons  unknown, 
neither  the  printed  text,  nor  any  manuscript 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  based  entirely 
on  Ben-Asher;  they  are  all  eclectic.  The  two 
rival  authorities,  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphlali, 
practically  brought  the  Masorah  to  a  close. 
Very  few  additions  were  made  by  the  later 
masorites,  styled  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
Nakdanim,  who  revised  the  works  of  the  copy- 
ists, added  the  vowels  and  accents,  and  fre- 
quently the  Masorah.  Considerable  influence 
.  on  the  development  and  spread  of  Masoretic 
literature  vras  exercised  during  the  three  first 
centuries  of  the  second  millennium  by  the 
Franco-German   school   of   Tosaphists,  or  Tal- 

Jacob  ben  Hayyim  ibn  Adonijah,  having  col- 
lated a  vast  number  of  manuscripts,  sys- 
tematized his  material  and  arranged  the  Ma- 
sorah in  the  second  Bomberg  edition  of  the 
Bible  (Venice  1424-25).  Besides  introducing 
the  Masorah  into  the  margin,  he.  compiled  at 
the  close  of  hb  Bible  a  concordance  of  Ma- 
soretic glosses  for  which  he  could  find  no  room 
in  a  marginal  form,  and  added  an  elaborate 
introduction  —  the  first  treatise  on  the  Masorah 
ever  written.  In  spite  of  its  numerous  errors  thii 
excellent  work  has  generally  been  acknowledged 
as  the  "textus  receptus."  Next  to  Ibn  Adoni- 
iah  the  critical  study  has  been  most  advanced 
by  Elijah  Levita,  who  published  his  famous 
'Massoret  ha-massoret*  in  1538.  The  'Tiberias* 
of  the  elder  Buxlerf  (1620)  made  Levita's  re- 
searches accessible  to  (Christian  students. 
Levita  compiled  likewise  a  vast  masoretic  con- 
cordance which  still  lies  in  the  National  Library 
of  Paris  unpublished.  Other  prominent  work- 
ers in  this  field  in  the  times  of  the  Renaissance 
were  Rabbi  Meir  ben  Todros  ha-Levi.  Mena- 
hem  di  Lonzano,  and  Jedtdiah  Solomon  of 
Norzi.  In  modern  times,  to  mention  only  the 
most  prominent  names,  were  W.  Heidenheim, 
S.  Pinsker,  S.  Frensdorff,  S.  Baer  and  C.  D. 
(^nsburg. 

In  imitation  of  the  Masorah  to  the  Hebrew 
text  a  similar  work  exists  to  the  text  of  the 
Aramaic  version,  known  as  Targum  Onkelos, 
Its  date  is  probably  about  90Q. 


...  'Hebrew  Union  CoUeBc  AniiuaP  for  1904. 
On  the  Masora:  Ihn  Adonijah,  'Introduction' 
(ed,  Ginsburg,  London  1865)  ;  Levita,  'Mas- 
soret ha-massorct>  (ed.  Ginsburg,  ib.  1867)  ; 
Strack,  H.  L..  'Prolegomena  Critica'  (Leip- 
zig 1873) ;  Harris,  I.,  'Rise  and  Development 


J.,  .^  .1.);  Ginsburg,  C  D.,   'Introduction  tu 

the  Hebrew  Bible'  (London  1897)  ;  Bacher,  W., 
'Die  Masorah*  (in  Winter  &  Wuensche, 
'Juedische  Uteratur,'  II,  121-132). 

Formerly  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Union  College. 

9.  THE  CABALA,  ahala  desi^ates  the 
mystic  lore  of  the  Jews  and  the  practices  based 
thereon.  The  name  is  etymologically  related 
to  a  Hebrew  verb  meamng  to  receive  and 
which  is  technically  used  to  denote  die  recep- 
tion and  transmission  of  divine  revelation.  Its 
application  to  theosophic  speculation  and 
theurgic  art  indicates  the  belief  that  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  comprising  the  Cabala  were 
imparted  through  divine  revelation.^  saints  such 
as,  among  others,  the  Patriarchs  being  regarded 
as  the  chosen  recipients  of  the  divine  unfolding. 

The  twofold  character  of  the  Cabala  as 
speculative  and  exiierlmental  is  expressed  in 
the  distinction  of  the  one  as  Cabala  lynnit  — 
reflective  Cabala,  and  of  the  other  as  Cabala 
Maasit  —  active  or  theurgic  Cabala.  His- 
torically considered,  the  Cabala  antedates  by 
many  centuries  the  works  devoted  to  the  ex- 
position of  its  theories  and  the  inculcation  of 
its  practices.  Indications  are  plentiful  in  both 
the  Apocryi^a  and  the  Pseudo-epigrapha,  nota- 
bly in  the  Enoch  books  and  the  Testaments  of 
various  Biblical  heroes,  pointing  to  the  ac- 
ceptance and  currency  of  Cabalistic  concepts 
at  the  time  these  extra-canonical  books  were 
composed.  Babylonian  mythological  elements, 
as  well  as  Zoroaitrian  theological  conceits,  were 
among  the  extraneous  influences  that  gave 
fertile  impulse  to  cabalistic  speculation.  Greek 
philosophy,  especially  as  developed  in  the  Stoic 
arid  Neo-Platonic  systems  of  Alexandria^  must 
also  be  credited  with  having  stimulated  tts  de- 
velopment. Jewish,  of  the  late  pre-Christian, 
and  Christian  Gnosticism  of  the  early  Christian 
centuries,  may  be  looked  upon  as  its  prede- 
cessor. The  absolutely  transcendental  char- 
acter of  Jewish  monotheism  could  not  hut  lay 
near  to  reflective  minds  the  fundamental  prot- 
lems,  basic  to  all  Jewish  mysticism,  how  the 
sublime  extra  and  supra-mundane  Deity  could 
be  -the  Creator  of  the  existing  world  and  could 
be  regarded  as  being  in  contact  with  tl  as  its 
ruler  and  guide,  and  more  especially  how  man 
could  rise  into  communion  with  God.  The 
Biblical  account  of  the  Creation  known  as  the 
Ma'aseh  Bcreshit  (literally  the  work  of  the  be- 
ginning) and  the  description  of  the  divine 
chariot  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel  termed 
the  Ma'aseh  Mcrkabah  (literally  the  work  of 
the  chariot)  were  held  in  early  Talmudic  rec- 
ords to  hide  esoteric  knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  the  chosen  few  who  of  mature  age 
and  proper  degree  of  wisdom  might  venture  to 
unravel  their  occult  suggestions.  The  allegor- 
ical method  of  interpreting  scriptural  contexts, 
in  vogue  among  the  preachers  of  Haggadists 
of  the  synagogue,  Fitood  the  elect  searchers  for 
the  contents  of  divine  revelation  transmitted  in 
these  two  chapters  in  good  stead.  By  amplify- 
ing it,  they  arrived  at  the  deeper  meaning  of 
Genesis  i  and  Ezckicl  i.  designated  by  them  as 
the  'secrets'  and  the  "hidden  things*  of  the 
Torah  or  the  Law.  But  care  was  had  not  to 
divulge  publicly  the  truth  thus  found.  It  was 
zealously  reserved  exclusively  for  die  *wise* 
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and  "worthy.*  Concepts  that  recur  as  basic  to 
later  theosophic  speculations  are  attributed  to 
some  of  these  Talmudic  wise  men ;  for  instance, 
the  view  that  fire,  water  and  air  existed  before 
creation,  thcM  three  producing  light,  darkness 
and  wisdom  respectively,  the  world  being  a 
combination  of  these  six  elements,  or  that  crea- 
tion in  reality  is  a  process  of  condensation, 
God  contracting  Himself  or  His  garments  of 
light  to  make  room  for  the  world  resulting 
from  this  operation.  The  Pantheiwic  designa- 
tion of  the  Godhead  as  the  'Place*  the  MUcom 
(Greek  Topos)  of  the  universe  credited  to  some 
Talmudic  doctors  is  another  indication  of  the 
prevalence  of  mystic  speculation  in  the  Tal- 
mudic schools,  as  is  also  the  person ilicatton  of 
God's  'Justice*  and  'Mercy,*  of  frequent  re- 
currence in  Talmudial  parlance.  Another  evi- 
dence to  the  same  effect  is  the  tendency  char- 
acteristic of  a  number  of  TalmoiWcal  observa- 
tions to  represent  God's  activity  by  10  hypos- 
tases of  Scphirot,  viz.,  wisdom,  insight,  cogni- 
tion, power,  strength,  immutability,  justice, 
righteousness,  love  and  mercy.  Sometimes,  as 
in  Philo,  wisdom  is  named  as  the  totality  of 
these  10  potentialities.  But  most  significant  in 
this  connection  is  the  occurrence  in  Talmudic 
theology  of  Metalron,  an  angelic  mediator  be- 
tween the  transcendental  Deity  and  Creation. 
He  is  the  Demiurgos.  the  instrument  through 
which  the  supra-mundiane  God  acts.  Again  the 
sool  is  often  described  as  pre-existent.  lite 
pious  are  credited  with  the  power  while  living 
to  ascend  to  God.  thiring  such  ascension  they 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  Beyond.  Furthermore 
the  'mystery  of  sex*  and  of  'marriage,*  whidi 
is  one  of  the  main  preoccupations  of  the  later 
(literary)  Cabala,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of 
emanation,  is  met  with  in  the  Pseudo-epigrapha 
as  in  Talmudic  passages. 

Cabalbtic  speculation  and  practice  presented 
in  the  Talmudic  documents  in  detached  glosses 
proceeded  to  become  more  systematic  in  what 
IS  known  as  the  Geonic  period  (from  about 
SOtMWO  or  1000  a.d).  Jewish  m^ticism  de- 
veloped a  literature  of  its  own  which  however 
has  Dcen  preserved  only  in  fragmentary  form. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  contents  of  this 
literature,  it  is  certain  that  theosophy  and  cos- 
mogony were  central  in  its  speculative  inters 
ests,  while  theurgic  practice,  the  art  of  produc- 
ing by  mystic  words  and  names  certain  effects, 
was  anoUier  department  of  its  preoccupation. 
In  theosophy,  the  nature  and  personality  of 
Metatron;  the  dimensions  of  God,  or  those  of 
this  mediator,  presented  the  principal  theme 
for  discussion.  The  work  entitled  'Shiur 
KomSh,'  the  proportions  of  the  (divine) 
stature,  is  devoted  to  the  latter.  Descriptions 
of  the  celestial  halls  or  Hekalot  and  of  the 
visits  and  experiences  of  saints  and  ascetics 
that  made  die  'ascension*  furnish  the  matter  of 
other  treatises.  To  cosmogonic  mysticism  be- 
long works  treating  of  the  'six  days  of  Crea- 
tion,* the  story  of  uie  conflict  between  God  and 
Primal  Water,  or  between  the  'Masculine*  and 
•Feminine*  Waters,  descriptions  of  Paradise 
and  the  lower  world.  As  for  theurgic  art, 
these  fragmentary  remnants  of  mystic  Htera- 
ture  present  expositions  of  the  power  vested 
in  such  as  know  the  names  of  angels,  or  of  the 
prophylactic  virtue  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
ose  of  mystic  names. 


famous  Sephfr  Vezirfih,  the  book  of  the  Crea- 
tion. Its  date  is  in  doubt.  Ortain  it  is  that 
before  the  beginning  of  the  second  Christian 
millennium  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  books  calling  for  and 
receiving  commentation  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  learned.  According  to  this  book  the 
fundamentals  of  all  being  are  Sephirot  op 
potentialities.  These  mediate  between  God  and 
Creation.  They  comprehend  first  three  emana- 
tions, one  direct  from  God  and  the  other 
mediate,  viz.;  (1)  Siririt  or  air  (Hebrew 
Ruadi),  from  which  came  (2)  water,  which 
in  turn  was  condensed  iiMo  (3)  fire.  To  these 
are  added  six  dimensions,  three  to  the  rif^t 
and  three  to  the  left.  The  10th  element  is  the 
Spirit  of  God.  All  10  are  eternal,  the  first 
three  being,  however,  pre-existent.  ITiey  are 
the  substance  of  all  that  is,  the  form  being 
supplied  by  the  22  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet. Between  substance  and  form  is  a  con- 
trast. Creation  consists  in  resolving  .this  con- 
trast. God  is  the  solvent.  Through  Him  as  the 
solvent,  existence.  I.e.,  combination  of  form  and 
substance,  takes  on  reality. 

The  Neo- PI  atonic  and  Pythagorean  char- 
acter of  the  books'  theorizing  is  evident.  To 
some  sectaries  the  affirmations  of  the  treatise 
seemed  too  strongly  anthropomorphic.  They 
therefore  posited  between  God  and  universe  % 
mediator,  the  'Prince  of  the  World,*  to  whom 
they  imputed  all  acts  of  creation  and  to  him 
they  referred  the  corporeal  descriptions  of  God 
found  in  the  Bible. 

Among  tile  systems  that  to  a  certain  deyree 
were  impregnated  with  Cabatinic  Pantheism, 
and  m  turn  exercised  a  determining  influence 
on  the  further  evolution  of  Jewish  mysticism, 
that  of  Ibn'Gabirol  holds  a  prominent  place, 
as  his  philosophy  seemed  to  confirm  the  theory 
of  God's  immanence,  underlying  the  central 
theory  of  the  (Zabala,  that  of  a"  "" 


Subsequently  the  Cabala  differentiated  into 
that  of  the  German  Jews,  and  that  of  the  Jews 
of  Spain  and  Provence.  Among  these  Eleazar 
of  Worms  and  Abraham  Abulafia  deserve  men- 
tion as  exponents  of  the  doctrine.  They  held 
that  God  was  too  exalted  to  be  cognized  by 
human  intellect.  But  between  the  Utiknowable 
God  and  man  searching  for  God  was  (jod's 
Klbdd  or  Glory,  created  by  God  out  of  His 
own  primal  fire.  This  *GIory*  has  shape  and 
dimension.    It  is  sealed  on  a  'Thro      '     ' 


that  of  the  intellectual  soul.  This  German 
mysticism  on  its  practical  side  was  a  reaction 
against  the  dominancy  of  Talmudic  scholarship 
as  the  ^ole  measure  of  piety.  It  substituted  for 
study  prayer,  which  it  viewed  as  a  mystic 
progress  toward  God.  It  reveled  in  states  of 
ecstasy,  as  a  protest  against  the  barren  ration- 
alism and  unstirred  sobriety  of  the  schools'  dia- 
lects. Fasting,  asceticism  and  meditation  were 
resorted  to  to  bring  on  the  coveted  ecstatic 
states,  or  recourse  was  had  to  the  mystic  names 
of  angels  and  the  deity. 

The  Cabala  of  the  Proveiwe  traced  its  origia 
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to  a  revelation  by  the  pro|)het  Elijah  to  Jacob 
ha-Nazir,  who  in  turn  initiated  Abraham,  6oa 
of  David  of  Posquieres,  whose  son  (Isaac  the 
blind)  again  transmitted  the  doctrines  to  his 
followers.  This  invoking  of  the  prophet  EUjah 
shows  that  the  mystics  of  Spain  and  the 
Provence  regarded  their  doctrines  as  of  divine 
authority.  That  it  had  come  to  them  from  afar 
—  from  Babylon  by  way  of  Greece  and  Greek 
philosophy  —  is  now  the  theory  of  the  compe- 
tent scholars.  The  more  important  expositions 
are  comprised  in  the  following  works:  (1) 
'Massekei  Azilut*  or  treatise  on  emanation; 
(2)  'Bahir,'  in  which  a  new  dassihcation  of 
the  Sephirot  is  given  and  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous emanation  is  advanced;  (3)  Azriel's 
book,  written  ''to  present  Cabala  to  philosophers 
with  a  view  of  making  it  acceptable  to  them": 
(4)  a  number  of  pseudo-epigraphic  books  of 
the  second  half  of  the  13th  century,  based  on 
the  foregoine;  (5)  the  one  publication  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  Bible  of  the  Cabala,  the 
'Zohar'  (Splendor,  based  on  Dan.  xii,  3),  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  introduced  as  R.  Simon  hen  Yochai's 
production.  Analysis  demonstrates  that  the 
Zohar  is  "an  aggregate  of  heterogeneous  parts.* 
The  compilation  probably  is  not  older  than  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  It  received  its 
present  form  largely  at  the  hands  of  Moses 
de  Leon.  Later  Cabalists,  either  exponents  or 
opponents  of  the  Zohar,  were  Joseph  ben 
Abraham,  Ibn  Wakar,  Mosea  BoUrel,  Isaac 
Arama,  Isaac  Abravanel,  Abraham  Saba,  Isaac 
Luria.  Moses  Zacuto  and  others.  The  Cabala 
found  readiest  acceptance  among  the  Jews  in 
Turkey  and  in  Poland,  The  pseudo-messian- 
ism  of  Shabbatai  Zewi  (166S)  rested  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  Cabalistic  expectations,  asceti- 
cisms, keeping  vigils  at  frequent  intervals,  per- 
forming baptismal  ablutions,  doing  penance, 
having  marked  the  practices  of  the  adherents 
of  the  later  Cabalistic  teachers,  who  regarded 
these  acts  as  preparatory  to  leading  pure  lives 
and  expressive  of  love  for  man,  virtues  that 
were  hoped  to  usher  in  the  coming  of  the 
promised  Redeemer. 

The  Cabala  of  the  Jews  was  not  without 
influence  on  the  thoughts  of  Christian  scholars, 
among  them  Raymon  LuUi  (1225-1315),  Pico 
di  Mirandola  (1463-94).  Reuchlin,  Heinrich, 
Cornelius  Agrippa  (1487-1535),  Zorri  (1460- 
1540)  and  others.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  CabaUstic  speculation  recurs  in  the  the- 
ology of  some  of  the  noted  precursors  of  the 
Reformation,  and  had  a  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Evangelical  Church's  dogmatics. 

In  brief,  the  main  contentions  of  the  Cabala 
are  these:  <1)  God  is  unknowable  in  His  own 
essence.  He  is  the  En-s6f,  limitless,  infinite. 
He  is  the  Hidden  of  All  Hidden.  He  is  the 
•negative*  as  far  as  He  is  cogniiable  by  : 


change  His  absoluteness  into  relativity,  by  per- 
mitting creation  to  take  on  existence,  is  He 
cognizable  in  measure  as  creation  reveals  Him. 
Between  Him  and  creation,  through  irradiation 
or  condensation  of  His  primal  I'^t,  He  placed 
a  mediator,  Mclatron,  or  the  Prince  of  the 
World,  or  the  Merkaba  or  Chariot;  to  this, 
sometimes  denoted  as  the  first  SephlrSh,  refer 
all  anthropomorphisms  of  scriptural  description 


of  the  Godhead.  The  Infinite  has  no  attributes. 
But  the  Mediator  has.  He  is  the  "Superior 
Man,"  the  "Celestial  Man."  "Wisdom."  This 
primal  man  or  being  is  toe  creator  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  world.  He  is  endowed  with  cor- 
poreality. 

In  God,  will  and  thought,  and  action  are 
identical  and  synchronous  —  instantaneous.  In 
Him  transition  from  resolution  to  execution 
presupposes  no  change  in  essence.  This  divine 
will  is  the  Razon  Kadmon.  the  uncreated  eter- 
nal will.  It  is  the  first  principle  or  sephirfih. 
God,  however,  concentrates  himself.  This 
'mystery  of  the  divine  concentration"  (Sod 
Zimzum)  results  in  rendering  visible  that  part 
of  himself  which  is  the  world.  This  act  is 
similar  to  making  a  rent  in  a  vessel,  through 
which  the  contents  are  exposed  to  view. 
Through  God's  self -concent  ration,  however, 
room  IS  made  for  the  visible  world.  For  it 
limited  vacancy  is  produced  in  which  the  divine 
ray  of  light  is  implanted  as  the  germ  of  pro- 
gressive creation.  The  Infinite  has  thus  him- 
self willed  His  partial  finiteness.  The  Cause 
of  all  Causes  has  produced  the  10  Sephiroih. 
He  is  the  Crown,  the  Light  that  is  Infinite. 
In  Him  there  is  neither  form  nor  substance. 
But  He  made  a  little  vessel,  the  letter  Yod. 
It  is  'wisdom' ;  then  created  He  the  sea, 
which  is  reason.  This  sea  He  divided  Into 
seven  streams,  for  which  He  made  seven  ves- 
sels:  (I)  Greatness;   (2)  power;   (3)  beauty; 


Sephiroth  are  constructive,  others— the  first 
three-^are  elemental.  Some  mystics  regard 
these  10  as  identical —  representing  only  various 
aspects  of  the  Divine  Infinite  —  but  others  hold 
them  to  he  tools  of  the  Creator,  superior  be- 
ings totally  different  from  Him.  In  the 
Sephiroth  two  natures  inhere;  (1)  That  through 
which  all  change  occurs,  i.e.,  the  "vessel" ;  (2) 
that  which  vs  unchangeable,  i.e.,  the  "Light"  or 
the  Power. 

(2)  Man.    Man  is  the  highest  c 


of 


threefold,  soul, —  animal  soul  (Nephesh),  mora] 
soul  (Ruach),  intelligent  soul  (Neshamah). 
This  third  soul  emanates  from  "Wisdom,*  the 
second  from  "Beauty,*  the  third  from  "Do- 
minion, or  Kingdom."  The  soul  is  pre-exlstent. 
After  dissolution  of  the  temporary  union  of 
body  and  triune  soul,  the  intelligent  sou!  as- 
cends to  God,  the  moral  soul  enters  Eden,  the 
animal  abides  peacefully  on  earth.  This  is  the 
destiny  of  the  righteous.  If  stained  by  sin,  the 
soul  has  to  undergo  punitory  trials.  Hence  the 
Cabala  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul.  Only  those  souls  that  have 
fully  developed  their  power  may  return  to  God 
or  enter  Eden ;  others  will  have  to  serve  their 
period  of  probation,  sometimes  two  souls  being 
■inter- impregnated,*  merged  into  one,  so  as  to 
help  each  other  in  the  performance  of  the  al- 
lotted task. 

Man  should  love  and  fear  God.  Love  is  the 
secret  of  uaitj;  with  God.  In  the  degree  man 
loves  God  he  rises  to  higher  intimacy  with  God. 
Life  in  the  bevond  is  life  which  vouchsafes 
deeper  contempfation  of  the  divine  reality.  Evil 
is  the  contrary  of  the  God-like,  the  'left  side." 
Evil  is  finite.    Evil  man  mistakes  semblance  for 
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substance.  He  separates  himself  from  Go4 
The  Cabala  to  a  certain  extent  teaches  the  sia- 
lessness  of  original  man  whose  fall  brought 
sin  and  evil  into  creation. 

Man,  however,  is  not  eternally  lost.    He  may 


1  tbec 


e  of  d 


e  light  through  peni- 


The  Cabala  has  induced  a  more  spiritual 
conception  of  religion  and  cmphaziscd  its 
ethical  implications  more  strongly  ihan  legal 
ritualism  could  vitalize.  On  the  other  hand  it 
encouraged  the  belief  in  magic,  in  demons  and 
opened  the  door  to  many  grotesque  and  even 
noxious  superstitions.  Its  adepts  came  to  put 
faith  in  signs  and  constellations,  and  other- 
wise  naturalized  in  .Judaism  many  conceits  and 
customs  of  non-Jewish  origin  and  significance. 

Bibliography. —  General  readers  may  be  re- 
ferred lo  Franck,  A.,  'La  Kabbale'  (German 
translation  by  Jellinefc)  ;  Ginsbere,  *The  Kab- 
balah';  Flugel,  'Philosophic  Qabbala  and  Ve- 


Encj-clopedia'  (111.  479). 

Em  11,  G.  HiRSCH, 
Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and  Philos- 
ophy, Univeriity  of  Chicago. 

la  THE  KARAITES.  A  Jewish  sect  which 
took  its  rise  in  southern  Mesopotamia  in  the 
second  half  of  the  8th  century  and  which  has 
persisted  lo  the  present  day.  Several  causes 
have  contributed  to  its  origin  and  continuance, 
some  purely  personal,  others  depending  upon 
a  difference  of  view  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
essential  features  of  Rabbinical  Judaism. 

Origin.—  The  development  of  what  is  known 
as  Rab&nical  Judaism,  which  commenced  after 
the  destruction  of  the  second  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth, has  not  been  as  one-sided  as  is 
popularly  imagined.  In  addition  to  the  written 
law,  the  basis  of  all  religious  and  all  civil  de* 
\elopnient,  an  unwritten  law  had  naturally 
growD  up  which  by  its  interpretation  of  the 
written  law  fitted  that  law  to  the  changing 
time£  and  lo  different  needs.  In  ibis  manner 
a  lar^e  mass  of  traditions  imerpreting  and 
enlarging  the  \aw  has  come  into  being.  This 
mass  is  known  as  the  oral  law,  and  it  gradually 
acquired  a  sanction  and  a  sanctity  second  only 
to  that  of  the  canon.  This  oral  law  was  not 
necessarily  rigid;  for  as  long  as  the  schools 
maintained  their  vigor  a  natural  and  healthy 
development  took  place.  C-ustom,  however, 
came  lo  the  aid  of  the  oral  law  and  ui  a  natural 
process  was  itself  then  regarded  as  law.  The 
development,  however,  was  not  homogeneous. 
There  were  at  all  times  within  the  Jewish 
polity,  freer  spirits  who  rebelled  against  the 
trammels  whidi  a  fixed  interp relation  of  the 
Biblical  laws  naturally  induced.  They  imagined 
ibat  by  basing  themselves  wholly  upon  the  word 
of  Scripture  ihey  would  free  themselves,  for- 
getting that  they  were  running  the  risk  of 
woT^ipinff  the  letter  instead  of  the  spirit  which 
manifesied  itself  in  the  development  of  the  oral 

as  their  principal  object  the  negation  of  the 
official  tradition.  Of  such  a  kind  were  the 
Samaritans,  thoiigh  their  opposition  to  the  Jews 


t  thai  has  nad  a  long  and  important 


existence  and  against  which  Rabbinical  Judaism 
had  continually  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Arum  and  the  Euly  Karaites. —  The  sect 
was  thus  to  a  certain  extent  the  outcome  of 
the  opposition  lo  the  official  oral  law.  A  per- 
sonal element  entered  into  this  opposition. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  was  a  certain  Anan 
hen  IXvid,  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  Bostani,  a  celebrated  head  of  the 
captivity.'  His  followers  and  certain  Moham- 
medan writers  assert  that  he  himself  was  an 
exilarch;  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fabehood.  His 
imde,  however,  did  occupy  that  position ;  and 
when  he  died  in  760  Anan  had  a  certain  right 
to  expect  the  appointment.  A  younger  brother, 
losiah  by  name,  was  preferred.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reason  for  this  preferment, 
Anan  resented  it  and  out  of  ^Que  had  himself 
proclaimed  exilarch  in  767.  This  appeared  to 
the  Abbasid  Caliph  al-Mansur  as  treason,  seeing 
that  the  r^^ar  exilarch  had  been  confirmed 
by  himself.     Anan  was  imprisoned,  and  only 


his  own.  His  immediate  followers,  who  must 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  later  Karaites, 
were  called  Ananites.  This  was  no  difiictdt 
matter  at  that  period  and  in  those  regions. 
The  Mohammedan  world  itself  was  in  a  fer- 
ment, due  largely  to  the  pretensions  raised  by 
the  various  followers  of  Ali.  Numerous  Mo- 
hammedan sects  raised  their  heads,  and  their 


of  Mohammedan  thought  upon  the  Je^ 
great  at  all  times ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  influence  was  strongly  exerted  in  the 
formation  of  fCaraism.  The  central  doclrine 
of  Anan's  philosophical  or  theological  rebellion 
was  his  d^ial  that  the  oral  law  was  divine. 
According  to  him  all  portions  of  the  Bible  are 
of  equal  value.  One  must  delve  deep  into  it 
in  order  to  take  out  its  secret  and  its  hidden 
meaning.  No  fixed  rules  are  to  govern  this 
study;  each  individual  must  find  out  for  him- 
self what  is  the  law.  To  a  greater  or  less  de- 
See  similar  controversies  were  raging  in  the 
ohammedan  world.  The  Shiites  in  a  measure 
denounced  tradition  (Sunnah)  as  much  as 
Anan  did;  and  even  among  the  orthodox  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  individual  specula- 
tion occasioned  bitter  controversies.  TTie 
founder  of  one  of  the  tour  chief  Mohammedan 
legal  systems^  Abu  Hanifah,  was  the  one  who 
upheld  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  individual 
speculation ;  and  it  cannot  be  merely  a  chance 
circumstance  that  he  Uved  in  the  same  place 
and  al  the  same  time  as  did  Anan.  In  fact  it 
is  said  that  he  was  imprisoned  together  with 
Anan.  Undoubtedly  the  two  systems  have  their 
basal  thought  in  common. 

Spurred  on  by  the  example  in  the  Moham- 
medan world,  the  Karaites  held  that  they  were 
not  a  new  sect,  that  they  represented  true  Juda- 
ism, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the 
purity  in  belief  and  practice  of  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  just  as  Mohammed  insisted  that  he 
simply  reintroduced  the  old  religion  of  Abra- 
ham. The  Rabbin ites  he  held  were  following 
the  secession  introduced  by  feroboam.  The 
Sadducees  had,  it  was  further  held,  found  out  a 
part  of_  the  truth;  but  Anan  was  the  first  to 
reveal  it  in  its  entirety.    The  connection  with 
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the  Sadducces  seems  undoubted,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  later  Karaites  rejected  the  con- 
nection, because  the  Sadducees  did  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection.  This  is  seen  in  their  adop- 
tion of  certain  Biblical  interpretations  which 
are  only  to  be  found  among  the  Sadducees  or 
in  the  early  Halokah  which  was  superseded  by 
di3t  which  became  canonical,  e.g.,  die  meaning 
of  the  expression  "on  the  morrow  after  the 
Sabbath"  (Lev.  xxii,  11),  as  the  time  for  com- 
mencing to  wave  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits; 
the  real  meaning-  of  the  lex  talionis  (Deut.  xix, 
21)  and  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that 
was  diseased  before  it  was  slaughtered.  The 
older  Halalcah  not  only  forbade  one  to  kindle 
a  light  on  the  Sabbath  day  but  even  lo  allow  it 
to  burn  —  an  interpretation  followed  by  the 
Sadducees,  the  Samaritans  and  the  Falashas, 
The  early  Karaites  seem  even  to  have  had 
Sadduceean  writings  in  their  possession  which 
are  now  lost,  the  authenticity  of  which  not  even 
their  great  opponent  Saadia  contested.  Anan 
was  an  eclectic,  and  evidently  tried  to  gather 
into  his  fold  all  manner  of  doctrine  that  was 
m  any  way  opposed  to  the  Rabbinical  interpre- 
tation. Thus  he  introduced  the  prohibition  of 
eating  meat  or  drinking  wine  during  the  exile 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Holy  Land;  a  theory  up- 
held by  two  minor  sects,  the  followers  of  Abu 
Isa  of  Ispahan  (685  to  705).  and  of  Yugdan,  a 
pupil  of  Abu  Isa.  But  despite  his  opposition 
to  the  RabbinitES,  Anan  followed  their  teach- 
ings in  many  things.  He  himself  was  a  good 
Talmudist  and  he  took  over  nearly  all  the  rules 
of  Biblical  interpretation  upon  which  the  Tal- 
mudists  based  their  system.  He  was  by  nature 
something  of  an  ascetic,  and  consequently  was 
apt  to  follow  in  all  cases  the  more  stringent 
rather  than  the  more  lenient  view  in  questions 
of  practice.  In  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
developed  a  tradition  and  a  Talmud  of  his  own. 
His  immediate  followers,  who  called  them- 
selves 'Mourners  for  Zion,'  went  to  live  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  gradually  died  out  and 
were  of  very  little  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment even  of  their  own  seel. 

Development.— In  the  lOth  and  lllh  cen- 
turies Karaism  took  on  quite  a  large  follow- 
ing. It  spread  notablv  in  Babylonia,  Persia, 
Syria^  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  found  a  sec- 
ond home  in  Constantinople,  and  from  here 
spread  into  Europe  and  certain  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  littoral.  We  hear  of  Karaites 
in  Salonica,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
in  Spain  itself.  One  reason  for  this  extension 
was  undoubtedly  the  paittt  d'appui  that  Karaistn 
gave  to  all  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, were  dissatisfied  with  Rabbinism.  A 
more  important  reason  was  the  supineness  of 
the  Jewish  authorities  in  Babylon  who  were  the 
nominal  or  spiritual  heads  of  all  the  Jewish 
communities,  but  who  were  fast  losing  the 
direction  of  their  aff^rs  and  prominence  in 
scholarship.  In  a  most  surp^ristng  manner  these 
Babylonian  authorities  misjudged  the  possible 
effects  of  the  new  schism.  Even  though  prose- 
lytes were  made  out  of  their  own  ranks,  they 
must  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  new 
movement  could  be  killed  by  silence.  The  Gaon 
Natronai  haf  Hilai  (ea.  857-867)  is  the  first 
one  to  busy  himself  with  the  new  doctrine. 
In  Spain  it  was  otherwise.  A  Castilian  Jew, 
Old  aI-Tara»,  in   1054,  journed  to  Jerusalem, 


where  he  became  a  convert  to  the  new  tchool. 

He  returned  and  commenced  to  spread  Kara- 
ism among  the  Spanish  Jews.  There  grew  up 
communities  in  Carrion,  Burgos,  Toledo  and 
Talavera,  etc.  The  Rabbinites,  however,  were 
aroused,  and  even  secured  the  aid  of  the  secu- 
lar arm.  Both  liie  religious  and  the  civil  power 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  Karaites,  At  the  end 
of  die  Itth  century,  then  again  under  Alfonso 
VIII  (1126-56),  and  a  third  rime  under  Al- 
fonso IX  (1158-1214).  they  suffered  perse- 
cution ajid  the  schism  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

But  without  making  use  of  secular  weapons, 
a  young  scholar  in  Fostat  (Old  Cairo),  Egypt, 
set  out  in  a  scientific  way  to  demolish  (he 
foundations  upon  which  Karaism  was  built  up. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Saadia  ben  Joseph  (892- 
942),  the  heresy  might  have  made  great  inroads 
into  the  Jewish  body  pohtic.  Not  only  as  a 
voung  man  in  Egypt,  but  later  as  Gaon  at  Sura, 
he  devoted  some  of  his  best  energies  to  refuting 
the  works  of  Anan  and  to  writing  anti-Karaitic 
tracts.  The  refutation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  complete;  for  he  set  at  rest  any  fear 
that  the  heresy  might  become  dangerous  to 
the  real  unity  of  Judaism. 

The  polemics  of  Saadia  naturally  called 
forth  replies  on  the  part  of  the  Karaites  and 
produced  tiie  flower  of  Karaite  literature. 
Karaite  scholars  were  forced  to  defend  their 
theological  position,  their  peculiar  interpreta- 
tic»i  of  the  Bible,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  chief  Karaite  writers 
of  this  period  were  the  polemicist  and  Bible 
commentator,  Solomon  ben  Jeruham  (940) ; 
David  ben  Abraham  al  Fazi  (950).  the  author 
of  a  Hebrew  dictionary;  Tacob  al-Kirkisani 
(938),  author  of  a  commentarv  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch; David  ben  Boaz  (ca.  910),  author  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  a  work 
on  the  principles  of  religion ;  Japhet  ben  AU 
(ca.  1000),  ttieir  most  prolific  commentator, 
and  Sahl  ben  Masliah  (ca.  980),  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Biblical  laws. 

Further  Hiitorjr.—  In  the  next  period  Con- 
stantinople becomes  the  centre.  Its  most  im- 
portant Karaite  scholar  was  undoubtedly  Judah 
Hadassi  (1149),  the  author  of  the  *Esfakol  ha- 
Kofer,'  an  encyclopedic  work  in  rhymed  prose, 
giving  a  whole  system  of  Karaite  theology  and 
treatmg  of  the  most  varied  subjects.  After  him 
lived  Aaran  ben  Joseph,  the  elder  (1300),  a 
native  of  the  Crimea,  who  is  known  not  only 
as  a  distinguished  Bible  commentator,  but  as 
the  compiler  of  the  prayerbook  still  used  by 
the  Karaites,  and  to  -tAich  he  contributed  some 
notable  poems  of  his  own.  Aaron  ben  Elijah. 
the  younger  (1300-W),  wrote  the  most  philo- 
sophic treatise  (Gan  Eden)  of  any  Karaite,  as 
well  as  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  which 
is  Still  very  much  in  honor  among  his  fellow- 
believers.  He  had  studied  thoroupiljr  the  writ- 
ings of  Maimonides,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
raise  up  Karaism  out  of  the  morass  into  which 
it  had  fallen  through  the  heavy  onslaughts  of 
Saadia.  To  these  must  be  added  Elijah  ben 
Moses  Bashyaii,  the  syslematizer  of  Karaite 
canon  law  (1420-90).  his  brother-in-law. 
Caleb  Afendopulo  (end  of  the  ISlh  century) 
liturgical  poet  and  writer  of  hottiiletic  and 
theological  works,  and  Moses  ben  Elijah  Bash- 
yaii (1544-72),  a  writer  on  theology.  At  the 
present  day  there  are  from  50  to  60  families  in 
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Constantinople  concentrated  in  the  district  Hass- 
keui.  UpOTi  several  occasions  the  Karaites 
procured  Firmans  from  the  Porte  recognis- 
ing themselves  as  a  retigions  body  apart  Eroin 
the  other  Jews  and  with  liieir  own  chief  rabbi. 
In  1900  these  Rrmans  were  confirmed  by  an 
Irade. 

The  Karaites  had  come  into  Egypt  not  long 
after  tfie  foundation  of  their  sect.  That  they 
had  made  considerable  progress  there  is  seen 
froin  the  fact  that  Stiaoia  commenced  his  po- 
lemical writings  in  Fostat  before  928,  and  tnaf 
he  had  a  number  of  direct  opponents  in  the  city. 
Ii  was  here,  too,  that  lived  the  only  important 
poet  produced  by  the  Karaites  -^  Moses  Dar'i 
who  wrote  in  -the  style  of  the  Judvo-Arabian 
poets  of  Spain.  In  Cairo,  the  Karaites,  as  else- 
where, kept  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  Jews.  They  had  their  own  organization, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Nagid,  who,  how- 
ever, was  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rabbinite  Naf^d.  They  had  their  own  syna- 
gogues, first  in  Fostat  and  then  in  Cairo  itself. 
They  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  wealth 
there.  beinK  largely  engaged  in  the  goldsmith 
trade,  while  a  number  occupied  positions  of 
eminence  chiefly  as  physicians.  In  the  year 
1313,  when  Abraham  Maimonides  was  chief  of 
the  Egyptian  Jews,  a  number  of  Karaites  were 
converted  to  Rabbinism.  At  the  present  day 
about  400  families  lire  in  Cairo  mostly  in  » 
separate  street  back  of  the  old  Jewish  quarter. 

In  Riissis.-~  Under  the  Tartar  rulers  of 
southern  Russia  Karaite  Jews  had  emigrated 
during  the  12lh  century  into  the  Ctimea  asd 
into'  Lithiwnia.  From  here  they  even  pene- 
trated into  Galicia,  and  a  Karaite  conimutiity 
exists  to-day  there  in  the  city  o£  Haliuch. 
A  portion  of  the  city  of  Troki  was  given  over 
io  them;  and  here  Isaac  beu  Abraham  Troki 
composed,  in  1593,  bisoolemic,  Hizzuk  Emunah, 
directed  against  the  Qiristian  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  Messianic  passages.  It  waa 
especially  in  the  Crimea  that  they  flourished 
and  evidenced  some  attempt  at  a  revival  o£ 
their  literature;  Simhab  Isaac  Lutski  (1750) 
wrote  a  bibliography  of  Karaite  writers,  while 
Isaac  ben  Solomon,  at  the  banning  of  the 
I9th  century,  composed  a  work  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  his  sect.  Their  chief  setuements  here 
were  in  Chufut-Kaie,  Goslov  (Eupatoria), 
tCaffa  (Theodosia),  Yenikele  and  Sulchat.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  other  Jews  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  they  have  always  been  treated  well 
by  the  government.  In  1796  Catherine  II  re- 
lieved them  of  one-half  of  the  poll  lax,  and 
from  1827  to  1874  they  were  entirely  freed  from 
service  in  the  army.  As  late  as  190S  the  Kara- 
ites in  Moscow  were  ^rmilted  to  keep  their 
synagogue  open,  a  pnvilege  not  granted  to 
other  Jews.  In  the  Russian  Empire  there  were 
in  I9I4  43  Karaite  communities,  all  under 
the  leadership  of  an  energetic  Hah  am  Pam- 
puloff.  They  are,  however,  yearly  decreasing 
in  number;  as  tfaev  have  until  recently  refused 
to  intermarry  wilt  other  Jews.  The  attempt 
was  recently  made  to  have  the  Kovernment 
grant  complete  civil  rights  to  all  RabUnite  Jews 
who  marned  ICaraite  girls  upon  condition  that 
they  formally  renounce  the  Talmud.  It  was 
b  the  Crimea  also  that  a  ICaraile  archxoloeist. 
Abraham  Firkovichj  made  his  celebrated  eollec- 
tion  of  Karaite  antiquities  and  manuscripts,  af- 
ter having  traveled  over  a  great  portion  of 


the  Hither  East  for  that  especial  purpose.  Un- 
(ortunatelj;,  despite  ihe  excellency  of  this  col- 
lection which  is  now  deposited  in  Ihe  Imperial 
Library  at  Saint  Petersburg,  he  forged  the 
dates  on  gravestones  and  upon  manuscripts  iii 
order  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  Karaite 
seltlemeuts  in  the  Crimea  and  the  disassocia- 
tion  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Karaites 
from  the  events  that  preceded  the  dcaA  of 
Jesus.  At  times,  the  Karaites  in  Russia  have 
not  scrupled  at  aiding  the  Russian  government 
against  the  other  Jews  of  the  empire.  Before 
the  war  of  1914  there  were  about  10,OI>0  Kara- 
ites in  Russia,  about  2,000  in  Cairo,  20  or  25  in 
Jerusalem,  and  another  thousand  scattered  in 
various  places. 

Dogmas  and  CnatomB, —  The  religious  dog- 
mas of  later  Karaism  have  been  formulated 
by  Judah  Hadassi  as  follows:  1.  Creatio  *x 
nih^o;  2.  The  existence  of  a  Creator;  3.  God 
is  an  absolute  unity  and  incorporeal ;  4,  Moset 
and  lie  other  prophets  were  sent  by  God; 
5.  God  has  given  to  us  Ifae  Torah,  which  is 
true  and  complete  in  every  respect  and  not 
wanting  the  addidou  of  the  oral  law;  6.  The 
Torah  must  be  studied  by  every  Jew  in  the 


ptuiishment  after  dealfa ;  10.  The  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  tlie  Son  of  David.  In  other  ob- 
servances the  Karaites  differ  in  several  par- 
ticulars from  the  Rabbinitcs.  Their  syna- 
gogues are  more  thoroughly  Oriental  and  have 
die  ajqiearance  of  Mohammedan  mosquea. 
Their  prayers  are  largely  made  up  of  selections 
from  the  Bible,  and  of  hymns  compoied  by 
Aaron  b«n  EUjafa.  Before  entering  the  syna- 
gogue they  remove  their  shoes.  They  do  not 
wear  phylacteries  tkor  celebrate  the  festival  of 
HanulckaAi.  They  observe  the  Sabbath  rest  with 
great  strictness;  though  in  some  places  fire  and 
light  are  now  permitted  on  that  day.  Pentecost 
is  celebrated  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath; 
and  the  10th  of  Ab  is  observed  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The 
prohibitive  degrees  o£  marriage  have  been 
greatly  extended. 

It  should  ako  be  said  that  during  its  early 
development  Karaism  reacted  favorably  upon 
Jewi^  learning  in  the  East.  The  Rabbinite 
Jews  were  forced  to  meet  their  opponents  upon 
their  own  ground.  Karaite  exegesis  led  the 
Rabbinite  Jews  to  a  deeper  study  of  Ihe  Bible 
and  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  ptulosoffhic 
presentment  of  their  tfieology  necessitaledT  an 
equally  philosophic  presentment  on  the  part  of 
the  Rabbinitee,  and  the  rivalry  they  engendered 
was  useful  in  turning  the  other  Jews  to  a  closer 
■       ■■•  -of  their  own 
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n.  ANTI-SEHITISH.  A  term  which  has 
received  a  special  signification  of  its  own  as 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  <n  Germany,  France, 
Russia  and  elsewhere,  in  recent  decades,  has 
become  more  or  less  aculo,  means  opposition 
to  the  Jews  and  their  religion  for  vanous  rea- 
sons. Such  enmity,  sprin^ng  from  many  causes, 
has  been  a  persistent  factor  in  history  from  the 
era  of  the  Pharaohs.  Its  manifestations  assume 
different  forms  according  to  local  or  national 
conditions  —  from  the  crassest  prejudice  due 
to  ignorance  to  more  intense  odium  due  to  envy 
and  often  arousing  long-continued  persecutions 
or  popular  outbreaks.  While  it  is  unjust  to  call 
every  criticism  of  the  Jews  and  Juaaism  anti- 
Semitic  —  radical  and  religious  peculiarities  af- 
ford a  fair  field  for  the  critic  or  investigator, 
who  is  not  always  to  be  termed  an  enemy 
because  he  discerns  flaws  or  weaknesses  — 
Anti-Semitism  is  wholly  unfriendly,  usually 
unjusi,  exaggerates  minor  defects  into  funda- 
mental vices,  employs  faulty  generalizations, 
and  is  careless  how  it  arouses  to  strife  and 
bloodshed,  so  keen  and  ruthless  is  pursuit  of 
its  quarry.  History  and  literature  abound  in 
antipathies  to  nation  and  sect,  from  which,  in 
Europe,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Metho- 
<Ust  and  Quaker  alike  have  suffered,  and  which 
have  crystallized  themselves  in  words  like 
barbarian  and  heathen,  miunmery  and  Jesuitical. 
Anti-Semitism,  however,  in  its  intense  and  most 
characteristic  form,  is  more  than  an  antipathy 
—  it  is  a  relentless  hunt  to  the  death,  which  de- 
nying social  and  polirical  equality  to  the  Jew 
would  brand  him  as  outcast  and  alien,  strip 
Judaism  of  every  distinguishing  excellence,  re- 
vive for  the  Jew  an  exclusive  Ghetto  or  banish 
him  from  civiliied  climes.  And  this  is  done  in 
the  name  of  society,  religion  and  the  state. 
What  strength  there  must  be  in  Judaism  to 
awaken  such  antagonism !  And  how  super- 
ficial the  culture  that  countenances  such  enmity! 

Origin  and  History. —  The  word  Anti- 
Semitism  owes  its  origin  and  present  meaning 
to  the  ethnical  differentiation  of  the  Jews  as 
Semites  from  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European. 
Ethnology  is  made  to  prove  that  the  racial 
(raits  ot  the  Jews  as  Semites  render  them  in- 
ferior and  that  they  are  legitimate  objects  of 
aversion.  The  theory  as  well  as  the  present 
unfriendly  signification  of  the  term  are  of  re- 
cent date,  appearing  in  Germany  about  1880, 
when  the  movement  against  the  Jew  and  Juda- 
ism began  to  gain  headway  and  spread  else- 
where, as  the  era  of  persecution  assumed  a 
deadly  phase  in  Russia.  Decades  earlier  the 
word  Semitisra  had  been  em_ployed  in  a  purely 
academic   sense   by  philolo^sts,   but    soon    the 


ness  in  marked  contrast  to  "the  harmony  of 
psychical  forces  which  distinguishes  the  Aryan.* 
It  was  reserved  for  Ernest  Kenan  ( 1823-92)  to 
emphasize  still  more  strongly  Semitic  inferior- 
ity :  he  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "science 
and  philosophy  were  foreign*  to  the  Semites. 
But  if  thJ^  opinion  was  not  sufEcient,  he  added 
in  his  'Studies  of  Religious  History'  various 
other  generalizations  —  a  line  in  which  lie  was 

auite  proficient  —  to  the  effect  that  the  Semites 
id  not  comprehend  civilization  in  the  modem 
sense ;  they  were  intolerant  as  the  logical  result 
of  being  moRotheists,  bequeathing  their  bigotry 
10  the  Aryans,  who  were  naturally  broader, 
while  the  Jews  can  attribute  the  hatred  which 
has  been  extended  to  them  for  so  many  centu- 
ries to  their  glowing  anticipation  of  future 
triumph.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Renan's 
views  had  marked  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  a  hostile  anti-Semitic  spirit,  although 
he  urged  bis  readers  to  be  careful  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  his  opinions.  He  stated  ex- 
pressly that  Jews  to-day  were  not  Semites,  but 
modems,,  and  he  denied  in  his  'Judaism  as 
Race  and  Religion'  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  Jewish  race.  The  extensive  literature  of 
anti-Semitism  shows  throughout  Renan's  un- 
conscious coloring.  It  was  but  a  short  path  - 
from  him  to  von  Hellwald,  who  called  the  Jew 
a  "cancer,"  to  Goldwin  Smith,  who  termed  him 
a  '{rarasite,*  and  to  Stewart  Chamberlain. 
During  the  progress  of  the  European  War  of 
1914-18  some  anti-Semitic  feeling  arose  in  Eng- 
land, chiefly  in  connection  with  army   enlist- 


In  Ancient  Attthon.— The  curious  persist- 
ence of  anti-Semitism  in  modem  cultured 
writers  and  the  faulty  generalizations  which 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  as  scientific 
tnith  thu*  finds  its  parallel  in  many  famous 
authors    of    antiquity.      Thus    Manetho.    high 

Criest  of  the  temple  at  Hellopolis  and  court 
istorian  under  the  early  Ptolemies,  consid- 
ered the  Jews  descendants  of  the  Hyksos 
usurpers  and  attributed  their  expulsion  from 
Egypt  to  sacrilege  and  irreligion,  stigmatizing 
them  at  ihc  same  time  as  afflicted  with  leprosy 
—  and  the  story  was  repeated  by  Chaeremon 
and  Lysimachus,  to  reappear  in  Schiller's'  Mis- 
sion of  Moses.'  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  that 
the  prevalence  of  a  plague  in  Egypt  led  to  the 
banishment  of  foreigners,   most   of  whom   en- 


further  in  his  utterances  to  show  his  contempt. 
There  are  several  passages  in  his  'Pro  Flacco' 
which  display  his  animus  against  a  people 
whose  wealth  and  influence  were  beginning  to 
be  feared.  "Their  barbarous  superstitions 
must  be  fought,*  he  exclaims;  they  are  a  na- 
tion addicted  to  'suspicion  and  slander';  they 
•display  contempt  for  the  Roman  power.' 
Tacitus,  the  model  for  historians,  repeats  the 
fables, of  Manetho  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Jews  and  adds  that  their  laws  are  "hostile  to 
men  and  calculated  to  inspire  the  Jew  with 
hatred  and  opposition  to  the  rest  of  mankind" 
—  "the  first  mstruction  they  receive  is  to  de- 
spise the  gods,  to  forswear  their  country, 
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fon^et  father,  mother,  and  children*  Horace 
and  Martial  cowM  jest  at  the  Jew  and  his  cere- 
■notries,  like  a  modem  comic  journalist,  while 
JuTCiial  exercised  his  wit  more  than  once  in 
the  same  direction,  and  Seneca,  with  all  of  his 
philosophic  insight,  deplores  that  'this  abomi- 
nable nation*  has  spread  its  customs  every- 
where and  "the  conquered  have  (jiven  their 
laws  to  the  conqueror."  Under  such  teachings 
from  moralists  and  orators,  what  wander  that 
the  spirit  of  persecution  was  roused  in  Rome, 
Aniioch,  Lybia  and  the  Greek  cities,  with  its 
accompanying  bloodshed.  In  this  era  Chris- 
tian and  Jew  were  brethren  in  suffering  and  de- 
sinsed  alike  for  harboring  a  "detestable  soper- 
stition* ;  and  many  of  the  accusations  which 
in  after  centuries  the  Church  hurled  against 
(he  Jew  were   now   for^d  against   the  Chris- 


any  day;  for  his  statements  as  preserved  by 
Josepbus  in  the  historian's  treatise  *  Against 
Apion,'  are  modem  in  their  variety  and  bitter- 
ne!5,  while  they  are  as  baseless,  as  Josephus  suc- 
cinctly shows.  Among  his  many  charges,  Apion 
claimed  that  the  Jews  derived  the  name  Sab- 
bath from  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
obliged  to  rest  after  journeying  for  six  6iys 
because  they  were  afflicted  with  a  painful  dis- 
ease which  the  Egyptians  called  Sabbatosis. 
He  asserts  that  they  put  up  a  head  of  an  ass 
in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  that  they  caught  a  Greek 
annually  atid  fattened  him  for  sacrifice.  He 
aecusts  them  of  having  produced  "no  wonder- 
ful men,  not  any  inventors  of  arts  or  any  emi- 
nent for  wisdom."  He  states  that  "they  swear 
by  God  to  bear  no  good  will  to  any  foreigner, 
especially  to  Egyptians,  while  they  have  no  just 
taws  of  their  own  and  do  not  worship  God  as 
diey  oufrfit.*  One  of  the  replies  made  by  Jo- 
sephus can  be  given  here.  If  the  Jews,  said 
the  historian,  had  set  up  the  head  of  an  ass, 
it  would  not  have  been  more  contemptible  than 
some  of  the  animals,  such  as  the  goat,  which 
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.3  the  Jew  which  was  displayed  afte;  .  . 
iinal  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  gradual 
Aspersion  of  the  Jews,  east  and  west,  can 
hardly  be  called  anti-Semitism,  for  it  was 
really  anti-Judaism  and  directed  against  the 
Jew  and  his  reli^on.  It  was  practically  a  re- 
ligious, not  a  social  or  political  crusade,  in  di- 
rect contrast  to  the  modem  movement  which 
ostensibly  claims  to  be  without  any  religious 
niotive  and  to  work  purely  for  the  welfare  of 
society  and  the  state.  Under  the  Romans  there 
was  often  some  approach  to  a  legal  residence, 
but  the  attitude  of  die  Church  toward  Jews  and 
heretics  was  decisive.  While  here  and  there  a 
IHndly  voice  was  heard  and  occasionally  priest 
and  prince  championed  them,  the  ages  until  the 
French  Revotulidn  were  periods  of  enforced 
seclusion  and  repressive  legislation.  With  the 
iron  power  of  religion  and  the  state  cheeking 
them  at  every  step,  the  Jews  became  a  special 
class,  awakening  to  new  life  and  vigor  for  a 
(tw  centuries  tinder  the  Moslem,  but  liable  at 


..  le  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob  in 
Mohammedan  Spain  or  Christian  Europe.  Be- 
ing thus  the  weaker  class  hoth  in  numbers  and 
prestige,  upon  whom  insult  could  be  heaped 
with  impunity,  the  morale  of  the  Jews  was 
not  to  he  improved  by  the  policy  which  herded 
them  in  the  Ghetto  and  restricted  them  from 
ordinary  avocations.  Most  of  the  faults  which 
their  enemies  discerned  in  them  were  acquired, 
not  hereditary.  The  famous  dramatist  who  to 
suit  the  London  temper  of  his  day  consciously 
transposed  the  characters  in  the  original  story 
at  the  basis  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  and 
branded  the  Jew  as  a  Shylock  for  all  time,  il- 
lustrates the  attitude  of  those  centuries. 
Springing  from  these  conditions  came  the  con* 
ception  of  a  Jew  as  a  kind  of  Barabbas,  in 
Marlowe's  play,  who  poisons  wells,  murders 
children,  commits  all  kinds  of  wickedness  in 
his  haired  of  the  Christian.  In  the  heated  at- 
mosphere of  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  no  ac- 
cusation was  too  vile  to  fasten  on  the  Tew. 
Hence  their  responsibility  for  the  "Black 
Death,'  a  pbgne  which  ravaged  Europe  be- 
tween 1348  and  1351.  A  myth  arose,  especialiy 
in  Germany,  that  the  disease  sprang  from  the 
wells  which  the  Jews  had  poiscned.  Alleged 
confessions  were  sent  from  town  to  town  and 
the  maddened  populace  wreaked  vengeance,  for- 
getting that  the  Jews  were  suffering  as  much 
as  their  neighbors  from  the  pestilence.  In 
nearly  every  town  in  Germany,  exclusive  of 
Austria,  about  350  in  all,  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties were  altackecL  only  three  large  Jewish  cen- 
tres by  the  end  of  the  ISth  century  being  left 
in  that  land.  A  further  source  of  odium  was 
the  Jewish  usurer.  Owing  to  the  canon  law 
forbidding  loans  on  money,  the  money  trade  of 
western    Europe    fell    into    the    hands    of    thf 

Jews  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  who  charged 
igh  interest,^  first  because  there  was  little'  if 
any  competition,  and  secondly  because  of  the 
insecure  tenure  of  their  property  —  emperors, 
prelates  and  powerful  individuals  could  not 
be  depended  upon  long  to  remain  under  a  bur- 
den of  debt  to  heretics.  However,  Christian 
erasious  of  the  canon  law  became  frequent  and 
Jews  were  soon  despoiled  of  (heir  capital;  and 
as  reputable  trades,  professions  and  agricul- 
ture were  denied  them,  they  were  forced  into 
humbler  occupations,  but  the  taint  of  the 
money-lender  has  clung  to  them  even  in  later 
days  when  money-lending  has  become  the  vital 
international  pursuit.  Undoubtedly  it  was  im- 
prudent for  them  to  lend  on  interest,  but  they 
had  no  other  resource  and  one  can  understand 
the  sense  of  power  it  gave  to  a  despoiled  race, 
for  which  they  had  to  pay  dearly  in  exactions 
and  expulsions  from  land  to  land  until  Eng- 
land was  closed  to  them  for  centuries. 

The  Blood  AccnMtion.~Among  the  many 
popular  accusations  which  have  been  fostered 
upon  the  Jew,  none  is  more  revolting  than  the 
charge  of  using  Christian  blood  for  ritual  pur- 
poses, notably  in  connection  with  the  Passover. 
The  origin  of  such  a  myth  is  still  unknown,  but 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  the  past  seven 
centuries  is  not  to  be  denied.  When  a  decade 
ago  Christian  missionaries  in  China  can  be  ac- 
cused by  the  populace  of  slaying  Chinese  chil- 
dren for  Church  purposes,  one  may  faintty  un- 
derstand how  such  accusations  originate  in  ig- 
norance and  fanaticism  in  any  age  or  clime. 
But  the  slander  seems  doubly  incredible  wl* 
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one  realizes  that  there  is  no  Jewish  ritual  which 
prescribes  the  use  of  human  blood.  It  is 
needless  in  this  connection  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  blood-accusation  which  appears  first  to 
have  been  alleged  a^inst  the  Jews  in  1144,  in 
the  case  of  Saint  William  of  Norwich,  although 
the  first  literary  mention  dales  from  the  middle 
of  the  I3th  century,  in  a  work  of  Thomas  Can- 
timpr£.  The  Norwich  case  was  thus  developed. 
A  conver* — ajid  it  must  be  confessed  that 
converts  vtere  not  averse  to  making  mischief 
—  said  that  the  Jews  annually  saerified  a  Chris- 
tian child  at  Passover,  and  when  the  boy  was 
missing,  the  Jews  were  accused.  It  seems, 
however,  that  during  an  attack  of  catalepsy  he 
had  been  buried  alive  by  his  relatives.  No 
Jew  was  fried  or  punished  in  Norwich,  but  the 
rumor  led  to  charges  against  the  Jews  in  other 
English  towns.  A  list  of  similar  incidents 
from  the  13th  to  the  16th  centuries  could  be 
given.  Chaucer  has  mentioned  the  story  of 
Little  Hufih  of  Lincoln  —  a  lad  of  ei^ht  years, 
whose  sudden  disappearance  was  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Jews  with  tragic  consequences. 
Most  remaikable,  however,  is  the  survival  of 
such  a  ni>-th  in  the  19th  century,  cases  having 
occurred  in  1882  (Hungary).  1891  (Corfu  and 
.Prusiiia),  ia99-19(X)  (Bohemia  and  Prussia), 
and  of  course  without  a  shadow  of  proof  as  to 
the  aliened  crime.  It  is  of  interest  fo  note  that 
in  recent  years  August  Rohling  of  Prague,  who 
was  most  conspicuous  in  his  efforts  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  blood-accusation,  was  com- 
pletely refuted  by  a  Christian  theologian  of 
distinction  —  Professor  Strack  in  his  scholarly 
book  'Das  Blut.'  Christian  divines  have  pro- 
tested against  the  charge,  which  has  received 
the  condemnation  of  many  popes  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  none.  Yet,  such  is  the  persistence  of 
the  anti-Semitic  spirit,  the  accusation  may  re- 
appear at  any  time  in  eastern  Europe.  As  late 
as  the  smntner  of  1916  the  blood- accusation  was 
seriously  discussed  in  northern  Ireland.  Its 
latest  appearance  in  Russia  was  the  Beilis  case 
near  KiefF  in   1914. 

Recent  Moveuietits.—  In  long- continued  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  m  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  there  was  ample  opportunitj^  for 
anti-Sera itifrni  to  show  its  hand.  Prominent 
leaders  in  politics,  literature  and  the  Church 
alike  advocated  the  denial  to  the  Jews  ot  civil 
and  political   rights   so   long  as   they   remained 

tews.  The  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution 
ad  been  forgotten.  When  the  unwholesome 
era  of  reaction  had  passed  and  liberalism  be- 
came the  nation's  rallying  cr^,  the  Gerical 
party  scenting  danger  to  absolutism  began  anew 
a   crtisade   against   the   Je  '  " "" 


Edward  Lasker,  arousing  fre^  haired.  Hence 
arose  anti-Semitism  both  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria as  a  distinct  political  program.  In  18?8  a 
Christian  Socialist  party,  under  Court  Chap- 
lain Adolf  Stoeckcr,  was  formed,  whose 
avowed  purpose  was  ant i- Jewish.  "The  Jews 
are  our  misfortune.'  said  Prof.  Heinrich  von 
Trcilschke  (1834-96)  in  1880  and  for  two  dec- 
ades the  ?nii-Jewish  agitation  continued,  it  be- 
ing made  an  issue  in  all  Sections  and  scattered 
riots  took  place,  while  books  and  pamphlets 
antagonistic  to  the  Jews  were  published  in  the 
chief  cities.     It  was  even  proposed  to  exclude 


Jews  from  pubKc  office,  but  that  attempt  was 
not  successful.  Bismarck  acted  as  a  check 
while  in  office  and  his  influence  led  to  Stoec- 
ker's  retirement  as  court  chaplain,  while  pow- 
erless or  unwilling  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
anli-Semilism.  Renewed  agitation  appeared 
when  Bismarck  ceased  to  hold  <^ce  (20  MJarch 
1890),  and  Ahlwardt  began  his  attacks  on  the 
Lowe  firm  with  their  •JudenHinten"  which 
were  to  be  furnished  the  German  army  to  en- 
sure its  defeat  by  the  French ;  but  his  animosity 
was  without  ultimate  effect,  and  he  passed  into 
obscurity  like  so  many  of  his  class,  Henrici, 
Forstcr,  Sloecker  and  the  rest  In  1891  the 
*Verein  zur  Abwehr  des  Antisemilismus,"  a 
society  to  combat  the  attacks  of  the  anti-Se- 
mites, was  formed  by  prominent  German  au- 
thors and  scientists,  showing  the  growing  sym- 
pathy of  the  better  classes,  and  little  by  little 
the  agitation  appears  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
virus,  «iih  the  disappearance,  often  through 
imprisonment  for  various  crimes,  of  notorious 
leaders.  In  Austria  George  von  Schonerer 
was  the  iirst  to  bej^  a  oistinct  anti-Semitic 
raovemetit  (1882).  whose  adherents  were 
elected  in  steadily  greater  numbers  to  the 
Reichsralli  and  the  provincial  Diets.  To  Lue- 
gar,  mayor  of  Vienna,  the  party  is  indebted 
for  its  turbulent  character,  althou^  of  late 
years  its  excesses  have  been  less  marked.  In 
France,  F.douard  Drumont's  book.  'La  France 
Juive'  (1886)  was  the  be^nning  of  an  open 
auti-Semitic  campaign  which  grew  into  the 
Dreyfus  affair  nine  years  later,  as  books  and 
pamphlets  were  published,  and  Drumont's  pai>er 
'La  Libre  Parole'  became  widely  read.  The 
slory  of  Captain  Dreyfus  shows  to  what  length 
the  anti-Semites  will  go ;  if  Qericalism  in- 
spired their  efforts  the  present  dissolution  of 
religious  orders  in  France  tells  its  own  moral. 
In  Russia  anii-Scmitism  has  produced  since 
1881  a  .'luccession  of  disorders  in  many  cities 
which  culminated  in  the  excesses  of  KjshenefF 
and  elsewhere  (1903)  thai  have  aroused  the 
world  to  indignation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
medixval  restrictions  against  the  Jews  will  be 
abolished.  In  Rumania,  despite  the  provision  of 
the  Berlin  Congress  (1878)  guaranteeing  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  all  citizens,  the  Jews 
continued  to  receive  harsh  treatment;  became 
'  ■  i  of  popular  outbreaks:  were 
le  and  profession  and  detarred 
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lie  schools.  As<  the  natural  result  of  such 
treatment  recent  decades  have  witnessed  an 
increasing  emigration  from  Russia  and  Ru- 
mania to  all  portions  of  the  globe,  the  great 
majority  settling  in  the  United  States. 

Future  of  Anti-Semitisiii. —  In  Ihe  diffusion 
of  education  and  the  gradual  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  nations  and  creeds  are  partners  in 
the  great  work  of  human  betterment,  one  may 
expect  a  general  disappearance  of  antipathies 
and  animosities  as  the  borderland  of  the  re- 
ligions is  broadening  and  the  era  of  co-opera- 
tion and  confederation  is  less  distant  than  at 
any  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  This  recon- 
ciliation is  not  to  be  hurried  —  one  must  be 
satisfied  to  think  that  the  agreements- among 
people  and  creeds  are  more  numerous  than  ihe 
diversities  which  drive  them  apafL  And  the 
Jew  will  do  his  share  to  promote  good  will 
among  men,  as  his  race  and  religion  are  uni- 
versalized and  memories  of  persecution  and 
prejudice   no   longer   promote   disharmony   or 
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exclusiveness.  There  will  be  no  Jewish  prob- 
lem when  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  every- 
where acknowledged  and  class  privileges  have 
ceased  to  exist  in  Ihe  growing  consciousness  of 
human  brotherhood. 
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12.  ZIONISM.  Past  and  Present.— The 
first  Basel  Congress  (1897)  declared  that  the 
movement  it  organized  'aims  at  establishing  for 
die  Jewish  people  a  publicly  andltgaily  asntred 
home  in  Palestine" ;  but  modem  Zionism  is  too 
complex  to  be  defined  by  any  formula.  It  is  a 
broad  stream  wherein  flow,  but  partially  cotn- 
min^ed,  many  currents.  The  first  in  point  of 
tiine  is  the  expectation  fomidcd  on  Biblieal 
prophecy  and  its  traditional  interpretation,  that 
God's  purpose  concerning'  His  pKi[de  can  only 
be  fulfilled  by  regathering  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
and  Israel  in  ■the  land  of  tfaeir  fatliers ;  and  that 
this  will  be  brought  about  through  a  divinely- 
commissioned  prince  of  the  House  of  David  — 
bence  an  'anointed  one"  (Messiah),  This  hope 
is  erpressed  in  many  prayers  of  the  established 
synagogue  liturgy  and  even  in  the  individual 
or  collective  'grace  after  meat,"  In  those 
countries  and  times,  however,  wherein  Jews 
have  en^<»'cd  a  practical  civic  equality  with 
thdr  neignbors,  the  Messianic  expectation  has 
beat  for  many  centuries  and  with  the  vast 
majority  rather  an  article  of  faith  and  a  pious 
hope  of  the  indefinite  future,  than  a  matter  of 
immediate  concern.  Everywhere,  Jews  have 
exhibited  the  most  ardent  altachinent  to  tlie 
land  of  tbeir  birth  or  adoption  and  have  ren- 
dered it  faithful  and  patriotic  service.  In 
Germany  the  19th  century  witnessed  a  confer- 
ence of  rabbis  (Frankfort  1845)  who  faith- 
fully repiTsented  a  large  body  of  "Reform 
Jews*  resolving  to  expunge  from  the  prayer- 
book  'the  petitions  for  a  return  to  riie  land  of 
our  forefaOiers  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jew- 
ish State";  while  in  the  United  States  this  ex- 
ample was  not  only  followed  by  two  rabbinical 
conferences  (Philadelphia  1869,  Pitfsbur^i 
1885)     but    bettered    by    the    dedarations    of 

freachers  and  orators  that  •America  was  [their] 
alestinc  and  Washington  [thcirl  Jerusalem.* 
In  those  countries  wherein  the  Jews  have  been 
continuously  oppressed,  as  Russia,  Rtmiania, 
Galkia,  Morocco,  the  "dream*  of  re-establish- 
ment in  the  Holy  Land  as  a  priestly  nation, 
under  the  direct  protection  of  Providence,  has 
naturally  been  more  prolonged  and  more  in- 
tense; and  a  strong  intelligent  minority  —  not 
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all  of  whom  may  be  chaiacteriied  as  <endiusl- 
asts"^has  nurtured  the  same  hope,  even  in 

free  countries.  The  belief  that  restoration  was 
to  be  signalized,  as  of  old,  by  some  unmistak- 
aWe  sign  of  miraculous  intervention,  necessarily 
tended  to  discourage  human  initiative.  Hence 
the  many  attempts,  fantastic,  tragic  or  simply 
premature,  of  pretended  Messiahs  {e,g,.  Serene, 
729;  David  Alroy,  1160;  Sabbathai  Zebi,  1648); 
of  Jewish  statesmen  in  the  service  of  European 
states  (e,g,,  Joseph  Nasi,  Duke  of  Naxos,  Ven- 
ice ISSO,  Constantinople,  1565) ;  or  of  bene- 
volent Jews  of  local  Drominence  (e,g„  Mordecai 
■M,  Noah  of  New  York,  c.  1820)  to  establish 
self-governing  Jewish  communities  in  Palestine 
or  elsewhere  proved  abortive  or  disastrous.  A 
less  ambitious  and  more  frankly  philanthropic 
movement  has,  however,  in  recent  times,  met 
with  a  somewhat  greater  measure  of  success. 
In  1870  Charles  Netter,  acting  for  the  "Alli- 
ance Israelite  Universelle,"  established  a  farm- 
school  near  Jaffe,  on  land  presented  by  the 
Sultan  (Mikveh  Israel)  and  in  1878  under  the 
influence  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  active  work  in 
planting  Jewish  agricullura]  colonies  in  Pales- 
line  began.  Baron  Edraond  de  Rothschild  now 
became  interested  ana  gave  wise  and  practical 
aid.  In  1S82,  and  subsequently,  many  setde- 
ments  arose.  This  was  brought  about  largely 
through  agitation  in  Germany  and,  esfiecially,  in 
Russia,  by  means  of  various  societies  which 
finally  took  the  name  of  Chovevei  Zion 
("Lovers  of  Zion*).  Stimulated  by  the  Ru- 
manian and  Russian  persecutions  of  1880  and 
1881,  the  movement  continued  to  spread  in  these 
and  other  countries,  including  England,  Prance 
and  the  United  States;  and  in  1884  a  confer- 
ence was  held  in  which  more  than  50  societies 
were  represented  This  phase  of  Zionism 
reached  its  height  in  l89a  In  1892-94,  perhaps 
because  the  imniigranis  were  so  largely  of  Rus- 
sian nativity  as  to  raise  the  question  of  a  pos- 
sible coniplication  with  a  persistent  enemy,  the 
Sultan's  government  restricted  the  entry  of 
foreign  Jews  into  Palestine,  and  the  coloniza- 
tion movement  received  a  temporary  che^ 
only  recently  removed.  Meanwhile  two  other 
currents,  always  more  or  less  active,  began  to 
flow  strongly;  one  of  them,  turbulently.  The 
latter  third  of  the  19lh  century  was  marked  in 
Eujope  by  the  recrudescence  of  separatist  and 
naaonafist  sentiment  The  French  Revolution 
had  made  "universal  brotherhood*  a  wat<iiword, 
and  tiiis  influence  persisted  until  after  the 
failure  of  the  revolutions  of  1848  in  Germany. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870)  and  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  (X^JS)  marked  the  return- 
ing intensification  of  racial  and  national  hatreds. 
To  this  a  false  ohilology  and  a  falser  anthropol- 
ogy brought  its  pseudo-scientific  jargon  of 
"Aryan,"  "Semite"  and  "Hamite."  Out  of  the 
whirlpool  that  arose  issued  the  two  streams 
that  have  moat  influenced  modern  Zionism  — 
renascent  Jewi^  Nationalism  —  a  Voik  Geist 
no  lonRer  religious  in  motive,  and  anti-Semi- 
tism, George  Eliot  in  'Daniel  Dcronda'  (1876) 
described  the  first;  the  resurrection  of  obsolete 
oppressive  laws  and  government-incited  mas- 
■  Russia  (IKO  to  1906)  typify  the  last. 
-■-  -~i  this  section). 
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.  f essional  life  until  finally  the  bigli-w*ter  mailc 
of  this  form  of  persecution  was  reached  id  the 
"Drwfus  Affair"  in  France  (1894^1906). 

The  Herzl  MoremeDt.—  It  may  have  been 
his  observation  and  experience  while  sojourn- 
ing in  Paris  in  1895  as  correspondent  of  the 
Neut  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  that  led  Dr. 
Theodor  HcmI  (b-  1860;  d.  IKW),  an  Austrian 
playwrtKht  and  feuilletonist  not  before  identi- 
fied with  Jewish  life  or  affairs,  to  write  his 
'Judenstaat* ;  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
''Jewish  question'  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state.  At  first 
intended  only  for  private  circulation,  tias 
pamphlet  was  later  publi^ed  broadcast  (1896) 
in  Gennan,  En^ish,  French,  Hebrew  and  Yid- 
dish. Assuming  that  anti-Semitism  is  uneradic' 
able ;  that  whatever  may  be  irue  as  lo  individual 
Jews  here  and  there,  the  Jews  as  a  whole  are 
not  welcomed  into  the  social  life  around 
them:  and  that  true  assimilation  is  possible 
only  by  means  of  intermarriage  —  which  means 
disappearance  —  Herzl  proposes  an  organized 
effort  to  obtain  a  territory  wherein  Jews  may 
build  up  a  state  of  their  own.  The  underlying 
motive  being  political  and  economic,  not  re- 
ligious, one  part  of  the  globe  will  serve  as  wcjl 
as  another,  and  he  at  first  suggested  that  Argen- 
tina mif^ht  be  available.  Later,  he  was  brought 
to  realiie  the  sentimental  importance  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  now  for  the  first  time  his 
proiMsition  becomes  in  truth  Zionistic.  In  some 
of  its  details  it  was,  indeed,  anticipated  by 
Benedetto  Mussolino  (1870),  an  Italian  Chris- 
tian, who  had  vainly  journeyed  to  Londcm  in 
the  attempt  to  interest  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Rothschild  in  his  project  In  both  plans 
Turkish  suzerainty  vras  to  be  acknowledged  and 
the  holy  places  of  other  faiths  made  e)rtra-lerri- 
torial.  For  the  accouipltshment  of  its  object 
the  'Judenstaat'  suggests  first,  a  'Society  of 
Jews*  to  do  the  preliminary  scientific  and  politi- 
cal  work    (since  measurably   realized 


.  ,  -  -  -  _ red  "Jewish  Com- 
pany,- similar  to  the  British  East  India  or 
South  African  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
i50,000,000  and  with  headquarters  in  London 
(partially  realized  in  the  *JewiA  Colonial 
Trust").    In  Julj-  1896,  Herzl  was  induced  to 

CTsent  his  plan  in  person  before  representative 
ondon  Jews.  It  was  received  with  polite 
coldness  or  active  hostility — in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  enlhusiasm  evoked  from  an  assem- 
blage of  poor  Jews  in  the  east  end  of  that  city. 
The  diflferance  was  typical  and  prophetic  In- 
difference or  opposition  was  manifested  by  the 


En^a  

Eurt^K,  and  virulently  in  America. 

Spread  of  the  Movement.— The  'Juden- 
staat'  nevertheless  exerted  an  influence  in  the 
crystallization  of  opinion  and  action  among < 
Jews  imbued  with  or  susceptible  to  the  na- 
tionalist sentiment.  More  important  was  the 
diange  gradualiy  wrou^t  in  the  attitude  of 
Herzl  himself,  who,  forced  far  beyond  his 
primary  intention  of  literary  pronaganda  into 
the  active  role  of  leader  and  organizer  of  a  re- 
awakened people,  and  brought  into  contact,  as 
not  before,  with  religious  Jewsof  both  orthodox 
and  reform  wings,  began  better  to  understand 
bolh  his  peoirfe  and  their  destiny.  His  new 
.thought  sprang  into  ejctemporaneous  and  epi- 


Emmatic  utterance  when  he  declared  at  Ba&el 
t  "the  return  to  Judaism  must  precede  the 
return  to  Zion.^  For  by  this  time  much  sup- 
port had  come  from  among  the  "Chovevei  Zion* 
and  kindred  societies,  and  an  alternative  terri- 
tory to  Palestine  could  not  be  considered.  The 
Jewish  bankers  and  rich  Jews  in  general  con- 
tinued to  be  either  indifferent  or  antagonistic 
to  Zionism.  Certain  orthodox  rabbis  opposed 
it  as  an  endeavor  to  anticipate  Providienr.c ; 
reform  rabbis  denounced  it  as  an  attempt  to 
revenw  history.  Many  sincere  thinkers,  re- 
garding Anti-Senutism  as  a  temporary  aber- 
ration, regretted  the  movement  as  an  apparent 
abandonment  of  the  position  won  by  Jews  in 
countries  where  their  only  distinction  from  fel- 
low-citizens is  in  creed,  not  in  nationality  — 
a  position  to  be  stoutly  contended  for  wherever 
it  has  not  yet  been  attained. 

Herzl  was  not,  however,  altogether  witliaut 
the  help  of  Jews  of  learning  and  (Ustinction, 
and  among  those  who  early  declared  in  his 
favor  were  representatives  of  the  strictest  or- 
thodoxy, of  the  most  extreme  radicalism,  and 
of  the  supremest  tndifferentism  to  all  reli^on. 
Sympathy  also  came  from  the  (Jentile  world 
from  men  eminent  in  art,  literature,  statesman- 
ship and  Christian  theokigy.  A  call  was  Issued 
for  an  international  convention  at  Munich,  but 
so  great  was  the  opposition  of  the  most  influen- 
tialraMiis  and  laymen  among  the  Jews  of  Ger- 
many that  Basel  m  Switzerland  was  chosen  in- 
stead, and  there,  on  July  29,  3D  and  31,  1897,  the 
first  Zionist  Congress  assembled.  It  was  com- 
posed of  204  members,  moat  of  whom  came  as 
private  individuals,  thou^  a  number  repre- 
sented various  organizations,  especially  the 
•Oiovevei  Zion"  societies,  whieh  later  became 
virtually  merged  into  the  Zionist  body  here 
constituted.  This  Congress  issued  the  docu- 
ment known  as  the  'Basel  Program,'  defining 
the  Zionist  aim  in  the  words  cited  at  the  head 
of  this  article  and  proposing  the  following 
means  for  its  attainment:  (1)  The  promotion 
of  the  settlement  of  Jewish  agriculturists, 
artisans  and  tradesmen  m  Palestine;  (2)  the 
federation  of  all  Jews  into  local  or  general 
groups  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ^ 


steps  tor  the  attainment  of  those  government 


sentatjve    organization     was     formulated, 

executive  body  (Actions  Comit*)  constituted 
and  steps  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
"Jewish  national  fund^  and  the  formation  of  a 
banking  corporation  whidh  should  be  custodian 
of  the  national  fund  and  perform  the  functions 
which  the  'Judenstaat'  had  suggested  for  the 
•Jewish  Company.'  'The  National  fund,*  now 
very  considerable,  is  derived  from  die  sale  of 
stamps  placed  upon  all  official  Zionist  com- 
munications, and  upon  other  correspondence  by 
ardent  Zionists ;  from  free-will  offerings,  and 
from  payments  made  to  inscribe  persons  and 
societies  in  the  "Golden  Book.*  It  is  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Palestine,  and  although  originally  intended  not 
to  be  touched  until  it  had  reached  $1,000,000 
has  recently  been  drawn  upqn  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  Zionist  bank,  officially  known  as 
the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  Limited,  of  London, 
was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
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'to  promote,  develop,  work,  and  cany  on  coloni- 
zation schemes  in  die  East,  by  preference  la 
Palestine  and  Syria,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.^  Its  authorized  coital  stock  is 
£2,000,000  in  £1  shares,  of  which  somewfiat  less 
than  £32ifl00  has  b«en  paid  in,  chiefly  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  very  poor  and  upon  an  in- 
slalmeik  plan.  Control  is  lodged  in  100 
'founders'  shares,*  which  must  be  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  "council  of  administration,*  who 
must  in  turn  be  chosen  from  the  'Grosses  Ac- 
lions  Comiti*  (Greater  Executive  Committee) 
of  the  Zionist  organization.  In  1902  a  sutn- 
sidiary  corporation,  "The  Anglo- Palestine  Com- 
pany* was  formed  and  a  braiuii  opened  in  Jaffe. 


t  the  Zionist  organiiation  hopes  to  obtain 

concessions  of  territory,  and  to  promote  therein 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce.  Mean- 
wliile  it  is  the  custodian  and  admtcistrator  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  and  devotes  its  capi- 
tal to  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
private  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  in 
Palestine,  In  1906  its  statutes  were  so  altered 
as  to  restrict  its  operations  to  Palestine  and 
adjacent  regions. 

Work  ot  the  CongrcSBea.— -The  second  and 
third  congresses  were  held  at  Basel  in  1898 
and  1899  respectively.  Organization  had  now 
so  far  progressed  that  only;  delegates  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  A  proposition  to  acquire  Cy- 
prus was  rejected.  With  a  view  oi  making 
propaganda  the  fourth  congress  (1900)  was 
held  in  London;  the  fifth  returned  to  Basel 
and  idecided  that  sub5e<iuent  assemblages 
should  be  biennial  Herzl  necessarily  became 
president  of  all  congresses  held  during  his  life- 
time and  chairman  of  the  smaller  executive 
committee  which  had  its  seat  in  Vienna.  He 
practically  gave  up  tis  life  to  the  work;  except 
m  so  far  as  his  refusal  of  salary  made  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  his  literary  ialwrs  for  a  live- 
lihood. He  had  interviews  with  ministers  and 
crowned  heads,  including  the  Sultan  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  11,  from  both  of  whom  he  received 
sympathetic  expressions,  but  he  was  never  able 
to  report  more  than  '^progress*  to  the  ■congress. 
Negotiations  with  representatives  of  the  t^fp- 
tian  and  En^ish  ^ovcrmnents  for  a  concession 
of  land  at  AI'Ansh  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
(1898)  failed  because  of  the  necessity  for  irri- 
gation,  aj  diversion  of  any  part  of  the  Nile 
water  could  not  be  permitted  Herzl  continued, 
however,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  British  bov- 
ernment  and  at  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress  held 
in  Basel,  23  to  28  Aiig.  1903,  was  enabled  to 
make  public  the  willingness  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
*to  entertain  favoraUy  proposals*  from  the 
Jnviilb  Colonial  Trust,  Limited,  'for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  colony  or  settlement"  in 
British  East  Africa;  with  the  'appointment  of 
1  Jewish  official  as  the  chief  trf  the  local  ad- 
ministration. .  .  and  permission  to  the 
colony  to  have  a  free  hand  in  munid^l  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  such  local  autonomy  bemg  condi- 
tioned upon  the  right  of  His  [Britannic] 
Majesty's  government  to  exercise  general  con- 
trol.* The  proposition  to  send  a  commission 
to  examine  tne  country  offered  and  to  report  to 
a  subsequent  special  session  of  the  congress 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Russian  delegates, 
who  on  its  adoption  withdrew,  and  only  lurzJ's 
personal  treading  and  the  agreement  that  no 


funds  of  the  Zionist  organization  should  be 
expended  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  pre- 
vailed up<m  them  to  return  to  subsequent  sit- 
tings. Mucii  delav  was  experienced  in  form- 
ing and  dispatching  the  Commission ;  oppo- 
sition becomingmean while  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced in  Russia,  spreading  to  Germany, 
England  and  America.  Simultaneously  with 
the  Mxlh  Basel  Congress,  the  first  Jewish  Con- 
gress had  met  in  Palestine  in  the  colony 
Zikron  JacoK  under  the  presidency  ot  M.  Us- 
sischkin  of  Eksiterinoslav,  apparently  never  pro- 
ceeding further.  Ussischkin,  hovever,  organ- 
ized an  a^ressive  movement  within  the  Zionist 
organization  to  discredit  and  defeat  the  East 
African  project.  Others  proceeded  with  greater 
considerateness  but  no  less  determination.  A 
conferetKe  of  Russian  members  of  the  •Grea'tcr 
Actions  Comite,"  held  at  Kharkof  in  October 
1903,  demanded  the  abandonment  of  all  schemes 
of  "Te  rri  tonal  ism" ;  by  which  term  the  move- 
ment for  Jewish  state-ibnilding  outside  of 
Palestine  now  became  known.  Meanwhile  the 
East  African  Commission  had  reported  to  the 
Actions  Comit6  16  May  19CH.  The  report  was 
not  unanimous,  but  two  of  the  three  members 
agreed  that  the  territory  offered  by  the  Briti^ 
p)vernmert  (the  'Ghas  Ngirfiu  Plateau')  was 
insufEcient  for  a  large  number  of  Jewish  set- 
tlers, and  was  fitted  tor  grazing  rather  than 
agriculture.  At  the  sixth  congress,  Herzl  had 
exhibited  signs  of  physical  we^tness.  The 
worry  consequent  upon  the  dissensions  that  fol- 
lowed this  congress  completed  what  nine  years 
of  overwork  and  anxiety  had  begun,  and  on  3 
July  1904  he  died  afiter  a  few  days  of  acute 
illness.  The  seventh  congress  (Bas'I  1905),  "at- 
tended by  .moi-e  tian  600  delegates,  was  con- 
trolled by  the  followers  of  Ussischkin.  It  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  'reject  either  as  an  end  or 
as  a  means  colonizing  activity  outside  Palestine 
and  adjacent  lands,*  and  that  'the  Zionist  or> 
ganization  shall  not  en^ge  itself  further  witii 
the  proposal  of  the  British  government"  As  a 
result,  the  Territorialist  delegates,  under  the 
leadership  of  Israel  Zangwill  (q.v,),  met  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  congress  and  organized 
the  'Jewish  Territorial  Organization*  (Ito), 
which  has  since  perfected  an  international  or- 
ganization, aimine-  to  obtain  wherever  feasible, 
'a  publicly,  legally  assured  place  of  settlement 
upon  an  autonomous  basis"  for  those  Jews  who 
are  persecuted  in  the  countries  wherein  they 
now  live,  Widiin  recent  years,  it  has  practically 
ceased  activity. 

Many  anti-Zionists  and  non-Zionists  have 
joinejl  the  Ito,  and  many  who  remain  Zionists, 
panictiiarly  in  America,  have  united  likewive 
with_  the  new  organization.  It  has  recently 
appointed  a  "Geographical  Commission*  em- 
bracing such  men  as  Lord  Rothschild  and  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus. 

Present  Status.— The  number  of  Zionist 
societies  tbttiughout  the  world  nms  well  into 
the  thousands.  They  are  comvos-d  of  mem- 
bers subscribing  to  tne  Basel  program  and  pay- 
ing "one  shekel*  (25  cents)  yearly  into  the 
general  fund,  with  such  local  dues  as  may  be 
exacted  For  every  200  shekel -payers  one 
delegate  may  be  sent  to  the  congress.  The 
societies  in  various  countries  arc  aggregated 
more  or  less  completely  into  federations.  The 
president  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  and. the 
head'  of  the  executive  cotnrailtce  has  been  j!l 
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citizen  of  Cologne,  to  which  city  the  head- 
quarters has  been  transferred.  Here  also 
puUished  Die    Welt,   the    Zionist   or- 


ee,  wliich  will  probably  take  the  pla.. 

of  frequent  congresses.  One  of  the  most 
promising  features  in  recent  reorganization  is 
the  "Palestine  Commitlee,*  headed  by  Prof. 
Otto  Warburg  of  Berlin,  which  »3fStemalicaI!y 
Studies  industrial  and  other  conditions  in  Pal- 
estine. There  are  many  parlies  in  present- 
day  Zionism  —  some  being  religious,  others 
no n- religious  or  even  irreligious,  and  having 
various  economic  aims,  such  as  the  *Po'ale 
Zion,'  a  frankjy  proletarian  or  even  socialistic 
organization.  The  'Ziyone  Zionists,*  probably 
representing  the  old  "Giovevei  Zion,*  demand 
immediate  work  in  Palestine.  The  "Political 
Zionists,"  headed  by  Nordau  and  Wolffsohn 
and  embracing  Herzl's  closet  adherents,  in- 
sist on  diplomatic  action,  while  the  'Practical 
Political  Zionists,"  regarding  autonomy  as  of 
less  invportance  than  legal  authorization,  favor 
systematic  colonization  in  Palestine  and  neigh- 
boring lands  under  the  best  attainable  assur- 
ances. "Moral  Zionism"  pleads  for  a  national 
spiritual,  rather  than  a  political,  centre  in  Pales- 
tine. Doubtless  in  time  the  fusion  of  tbese 
varied  elements  will  lead  to  useful  results. 
Meanwhile  the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine 
is  increasing  with  rapidly  developing 


jews  of  different  lands;  stimulated  anew  the 
study  of  Hebrew  literature  and  Jewish  history 
and  led  to  a  re-examinatton  and  increasingly 
better  understanding  of  the  fundamentals, 
ethnic,  relidous  and  economic,  of  Judaism. 
A  profound  impetus  was  given  to  Zionism  in 
the  latter  part  of  1917  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour's 
statement  that  *His  Majesty's  govemment  favor 
the  establisinnent  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  land  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  object,  it  being  dearly  understood 
that  nothing  shall  be  done  which  may  ^ejudice 
the  civil  and  rdi^ous  riglUs  of  existing  non- 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  or  the  r^hts 
and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any 
other  country."  A  preliminary  fund  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars^ a  hundred  million  to  be  raised 
later — was  at  once  b^im  fcy  Jews  in  America 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Palestine. 
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13.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RABBINIC  LEG- 
ISLATION.   In  Deut.  iv,  2.  Israel  was  told: 
'Ye  shall  not  add  aught  to  the  word  ihat  I 
command   you,    nor    shall    ye    diminish    aught 
therefrom."    In  the  course  of  time,  however. 
many  new   laws   unavoidably  crept   in,   along 
with   new   outward   conditions,   habits   of    life, 
tastes  and  beliefs ;  aside  from  relapses  towards 
the  old  Babylonian  statutes^  forming  a  kind  of 
common  law  for  all  Semitic  Asia. 

The  Lsw-makmE  Power.— For  lack  of  an 
elective  body  wielding  undisputed  authority, 
with  die  early  disuse  of  the  sovereign  assem- 
blies of  all  Israel  known  from  the  book  of 
Judges,  the  law-making  power  rested  only  with 
the   learned  men,  who   were  wont  to  interpret 


inal  cases  but  also  passed  on  all  questions  of 
morals,  ritual,  and  doctrine,  for  state  and 
church  were  one.  After  the  death  of  Herod, 
it  seems,  any  man  learned  in  the  law  began  to 
be  called  "rabbi,*  or  'my  master" ;  hut  the 
rabbi's  office  and  spirit  fell  to  Ezra  and  his 
companions.  The  leading  scribes  from  their 
time  down  to  Simeon  the  Just  were  comprised 
under  the  vague  name  of  the  "Great  Syna- 
gogue.* Of  Uieir  names  and  activity  hardly 
anything  is  known  with  certainty;  but  there 
were  ascribed  to  them  these  maxims  (Mishnah 
Aboth,  i,  1)  :  "Be  slow  in  judgment,  raise  up 
many  disciples;  make  a  fence  around  the  law." 
The  last  maxim  led  to  many  additions  to  the 
divine  commands;  for  the  r^bis  narrowly  con- 
strued the  verse  forbidding  additions  or  dimi- 
nutions thus:  whenever  the  law  names  so  and 
BO  many  diings  to  be  used  for  one  purpose ;  for 
instance,  four  paragraphs  in  the  phylactery 
(Ex.  xiii,  9,  16;  DeuL  vi.  8;  xtii,  18),  you  must 
not  use  one  more  nor  one  less  than  this  num- 
ber. The  grouping  of  the  three  maxims  shows 
that  the  same  men  were  judges,  religious  teach- 
ers and  law-makers. 

Hakiiv  of  New  Lawm, —  New  laws  were 
worked  out  mainly  by  a  bold  interpretation  of 
the  Torah  (Pcntatench),  which  when  accepted 
by  the  peoDle  became  part  of  the  traditions  or 
of  the  oral  law.  This  was  carried  down  the 
ages  by  word  of  mouth  from  teacher  to  pupil 
or  in  the  remembrance  of  judicial  decisions 
until  toward  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century 
it  was  written  down  in  the  Mishnah,  the  com- 
mentaries on  Exodus  and  Leviticus  and  in  the 
Aramaic  version  (Targum)  of  Onkelos.  The 
Mishnah  in  turn  became  the  text  of  the  later 
discussions  of  the  Talmud  (see  article  The 
Talmud  in  this  section)  and  this  whole 
mass  of  religious  and  juridical  lore  proved  the 
starting  point  for  the  rabbis  of  later  ages. 
Many  o(  the  new  rules  were  avowed  innova- 
tions, bearing  the  name  of  "Gezeroth"  and  of 
•Taqqanoth"    (prohibitions  and   institutions). 

Scope  and  Method.— The  drift  of  rab- 
binical legislation  ran  always  along  four  lines: 
the  desire  to  set  up  a  'fence*  or  outworks 
around  the  law  to  render  it  more  humane, 
fitted  for  3  higher  culture  to  create  a  more 
rational  and  spintual  worship  of  God  than  tliat 
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of  the  sacrificial  altar;  in  times  much  later  than 


understood,  however,  that  the  Talmud  itself 
lays  the  groundwork  for  such  concessions. 
The  'fence*  was  sometimes  thrown  around  a 
moral  prohibition,  such  as  that  against  receiv- 
ing asur^  from  fellow- Israelites ;  but  it  was 
mainly  directed  to  ritual  observances,  such  as 
Sabbath  rest  and  abstention  from  forbidden 
foods.  The  rabbis  frankly  declared  that  cer- 
tain acts,  if  done  on  the  Sabbath,  conslitwte 
'work*  in  the  scriptural  meaning,  while  other 
acts,  although  iwt  capitally  sinful  as  work, 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  would  lead  to  sinful 
work.  Thus  to  bake  or  cook  any  food  on  the 
Sabbath  is  a  scriptural  sin;  to  eat  anything  on 
die  Sabbath  cooked  or  baked  by  a  Jew,  or  even 
by  a  non-Jew  at  a  Jew's  request,  is  forbidden  by 
the  scribes.  Again,  the  law  forbids  the  eating 
of  blood,  but  adds,  'Thou  shalt  pour  it  on  the 
earth  like  water* ;  which  indicates  that  onlv 
blood  which  can  be  poured  out,  not  blood  which 
can  be  drawn  from  the  flesh  by  artificial  means, 
is  scripturally  forbidden.  Yet  the  rabbis  pre- 
scribed a  course  of  salting  and  watering  the 
flesh  of  mantra  als  and  fowl,  althougli  these  had 
been  bled  to  death  in  the  act  of  slau^tering. 
They  feared  that  the  taste  of  the  inhering 
blood  once  acquired  might  temijt  the  people  to 
eat  also  the  flowing  blood.  In  like  manner,  .the 
prohibition  of  leavened  food  on  the  Passover 
was  surrounded  by  many  minute  rules  which 
were  avowedly  not  demanded  by  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  text :  for  example,  that  against  the 
use  of  'Median  strong  dniik,*  that  is  a  fer- 
mented infusion  of  barley.  On  the  strength  of 
the  command  (Num.  xxxi,  23)  for  cleansing 
the  captured  utensils  of  the  Midianites  the  use 
of  diuies  which  have  been  employed  for  for- 
bidden food,  unless  they  have  first  been  appro- 
priately cleansed,  is  prohibited.  Earthenware 
thus  defiled  cannot  be  cleansed,  but  must  not 
be  used  at  all.  Thus  the  dietary  laws  of  the 
Jews  address  themselves  as  much  to  the  kitchen 
utensils  as  to  the  stomach.  The  thrice  written 
words:  'Thou  shall  not  seethe  the  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk*  were  construed  'thou  shalt  not 
cook,  eat  or  use  flesh  in  milk.*  While  admit- 
ting that  fowl's  flesh  is  not  within  this  wider 
scope  of  the  prohibition,  as  its  mother  gives 
no  milk,  the  rabbis  nevertheless  told  the  failh- 
fol  that  the  flesh  of  fowl  must  also  be  kept  out 
□f  touch  with  milk  or  cheese.  The  task  to 
keep  flesh  and  milk  and  the  dishes  for  each 
apart  is  quite  an  obsession  to  observant  Jewish 
housewives.  "The  desire  to  bring  humanity  into 
the  law  and  the  ministrations  of  justice  was 
shown  by  construing  *eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,'  etc,,  into  a  rule  under  which  the  assail- 
ant must  pay  in  money  both  for  the  loss  of' 
earning  capacity  and  for  the  pain  inflicted; 
while  damages  for  the  affront  were  deduced 
from  Deut  xxv,  12,  which  hard-sounding  verse 
was  held  to  signifv  this  and  nothing  more.  The 
Mishnah  may  have  been  right  in  its  construc- 
tion of  'eye  for  eye,*  but  to  change  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  woman's  hand  into  a  rule  tbat 
awards  a  solace  in  cash  for  the  disgrace  of 
a  whipping  is  iudiciaJ  legislation  of  toe  bold- 
esttype;  but  It  was  evidently  borne  out  1^ 
ancient  custom  running  back  to  the  code  of 
Kin|[  Hammurabi.  In  the  cause  of  mercy  the 
rabbis  taught  that  a  man  condemned  to  ston- 


ing should  be  thrown  headforemost  on  a  large 
stone;  one  condemned  to  be  burned  should  have 
hot  lead  poured  into  his  throat  at  the  moment 
of  being  strangled.  The  penalty  of  death  or  of 
40  stripes  (at  least  for  ritual  offenses)  was 
to  be  adjudged  only  when  the  culprit  had  been 
previously  warned  of  the -sinfulness  of  his  act; 
and  criminal  proceedings  were  beset  with  such 
technicalities  as  to  render  conviction  almost 
impossible.  The  position  of  women,  both  as 
wives  and  daughters,  was  much  more  favor- 
able, the  power  of  the  husband  and  father 
much  more  restricted,  than  if  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  alone  bad  been  regarded.  Thus  at 
the  age  of  12  years  and  a  half  a  girl  was  termed 
'mature*  and  thenceforward  freed  from  the 
father's  control.  The  law  for  maintaining  and 
endowing  orphan  daughters  put  thetn  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  a  more  favorable  position 
than  the  sons  and  heirs. 

Spiritual  Growth.— The  returned  Babylon- 
ian exiles  naturally  craved  a  more  spiritual 
mode  of  warship  than  that  of  bloody  sacrifices. 
In  the  land  of  their  captivity  th^  had  wor- 
shiped God  without  an  altar.  King  Josiah's 
reform  restricting  all  offerings  to  one  chosen 
place  had  taken  root  The  farmers  of  Judea 
could  bring  or  even  see  a  sacrifice  but  rarely; 
they  could  fulfil  Hosea's  predictioh :  'We  shall 
make  good  the  bullocks  with  our  lips.*  Still 
there  was  the  temple  with  its  altars  of  incense 
and  sacrifice ;  there  was  the  caste  of  the  *Co- 
hanim*  claiming  descent  from  Aaron,  alone 
qualified  to  minister  and  partlv  supported  by  a 
tribute  paid  in  kind  ('Terumah").  which  might 
be  eaten  only  in  'levitical  cleaimess*  by  them 
and  their  households.  Then  Ezra,  although  of 
the  priestly  caste,  and  his  associates  and  suc- 
cessors of  the  Great  Synagogue^  began  building 
up  the  liturgy  which  in  its  outUnes  is  used  stiS 
by  the  Jews  of  our  day.  Its  main  elements  are: 
the  reading  of  the  Shema  ('Hear  O  Israel'), 
which  is  Deut.  iv,  4-9,  xi,  13-21,  and  the  last 
five  verses  of  Num.  xv;  the  former  two  pas- 
sages inculcating  belief  in  God's  unity  and  in 
national ,  reward  and  punishment,  demand 
'thou  shalt  speak  of  them  when  thou  liest  down 
and  when  thou  risest* ;  the  latter  4o  commem- 
orate briefly  the  liberation  from  Egypt.  When 
*thou  liest  down  and  risest*  was  interpreted  to 
mean  at  even  and  morning  tide,  thus  enabling 
many  to  join  in  worship.  Among  the  benedic- 
tions drawn  up  to  precede  these  readings  one 
was  written  to  combat  three  forms  of  false  be- 
lief. It  blesses  the  Lord  'who  fortnelh  light 
and  createth  darkness,"  in  protest  against  Per- 
sian dualism ;  it  asserts  that  He  renews  on  each 
day  the  work  of  creation,  in  opposition  to  a 
godless  philosophy;  it  names  Him  as  the  maker 
of  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  rebuke  those  who 
worshiped  the  luminaries,  as  gods.  The  other 
chief  element  is  the  prayer  proper,  modified 
for  Sabbath,  festivals,  new  moons  and  fasts, 
spoken  in  standing  posture  twice  daily,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon ;  a  third  recital  in  -the  night 
service  was  made  obligatory  only  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  patriarch  Gamaliel  about  100  a.d, 
A  grace  after  meals  was  elaborated,  based  on 
the  command  in  Deut.  ix,  1 :  'thou  shall  bless 
the  Lord  ,thy  God  for  the  goodly  land,  etc." ; 
and  other  home  devotions  for  hallowing  Sab- 
baths and  festivals  at  the  evening  meal,  to 
denote  the  return  of  work  time,  special  services 
for  Passover  n^t,  and  for  many  other  do- 
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outcry  raised  throu^out  the  country  tlut  it 
was  inunediately  repealed.  In  Germanv  a  kind- 
lier  spirit  had  arisen  in  the  latter  half  oi  the 
18th  century,  the  era  of  enliKhteiunent,  notably 
through  the  influence  of  Moses  Mendelssohn 
(q.v.).  Lessinc's  friendship  had  resulted  in 
'Nathan  the  Wise,'  and  another  friend  of 
the  'Jewish  Socrates,'  Christian  Wilhelm  von 
Dohtn,  made  the  first  extended  plea  for  the 
political  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  his  work 
'On  the  Civil  Improvement  of  the  Jews' 
(1781)-  In  1782  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria issued  the  famous  Toleration  Edict ;  it? 
object  was  not  the  ^litical  but  rather  the  edU' 
cational  emancipation  of  the  Jews ;  schools 
were  cstabhshed  in  whidi  other  branches  than 
the  H«brew,  the  only  subject  o'f  instruction 
then  offered  to  Jewish  children,  weire  taught. 
After  Mendelssohn's  death  the  French  orator 
and  statesman  Mirabeau  (q.v.)  published  a 
book  entitled  'Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Political 
Reform'  fLondon  1787),  in  which  he  urged  the 
cause  of  ine  Jews. 

France, —  The  country  in  which  these  seeds 
first  bore  fruit  was  France.  A  year  before  the 
French  Revolution  the  Royal  Society  of  Sci- 
ences and  Arts  of  Metz  offered  a  priae  for  the 
beH  essa.y  on  the  subject  "What  are  the  best 
means  to  make  the  Jews  happier  and  more  usc- 
fui  in  France?"  Nine  were  offered  in  competi- 
tion for  the  prize  which  was  awarded  jointly 
to  three  contestants,  one  of  whom  was  the  Abbe 
Gre^ioire,  to  whose  efforts  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  the  passing  of  the  bill  on  27 
Sept,  1791,  granting  full  riKnts  of  citizenship 
to  the  Jews  of  France,  was  fargely  due.  Some 
time  earlier  (23  ^an.  1790)  the  assembly  had 
voted  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  so-called  Por- 
tuguese Jews.  The  status  of  the  Jews  aiso  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Napoleon  L  In  1807  he 
convened  in  Paris  an  assembly  of  Jewish  nota- 
bles from  the  various  sections  of  France  and 
Italy,  known  as  the  French  Sanhedrin,  to  which 
he  propounded  a  number  of  questions,  the  axth 
of  which  was  "Do  the  Jews  who  are  natives  of 
France,  and  are  treated  as  French  citizens  by 
the  law,  look  upon  France  as  their  fatherland? 
Do  they  consider  themselves  in  duty  bound  to 


mestic  occasions,  were  prepared.  To  the  duty 
of  reciting  the  liturgy  was  added  thai  of  hear- 
ing at  staled  times  —  Sabbaths,  festivals,  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  —  the  written  Law  read 
in  public  Nehemiah's  wooden  turret  (viii) 
is  the  pattern  for  the  platform  from  which  the 
scroll  of  the  law  is  read  to-day,  as  Ezra  read  it 
to  men,  women  and  children  assembled  around 
him.  Later  on  lessons  from  the  prophets  were 
added ;  in  the  days  of  Jesus  it  had  become 
customary  to  preach  on  a  text  from  this  lesson. 
Thus  wmle  sacrifices  went  on  in  the  temple, 
the  synagogue  (q.v.)  was  ready  in  and  out- 
side of  the  holy  land  whenever  the  IsraeUtes 
met,  to  satisfy  their  needs  with  common  exer- 
cises—  confession,  praise,  prayer,  the  study  of 
God's  law,  comfort  from  the  prophets,  moni- 
tion 10  faith  and  good  works.  When  the  tem- 
ple fell,  the  synagogue  had  almost  supplanted 
It  by  greater  usefulness.  The  Pharisees,  or 
"Haberjm,*  compamons  as  they  called  diem- 
selves,  had  already  taught  the  people  that  learn- 
ing in  the  written  law  and  in  the  traditions  was 
weightier  than  priestlv  descent ;  as  the  Mishnah 
blunty  puts  it :  an  aoulterine  bastard,  if  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  sages,  is  of  more  importance  than 
an  unlearned  high  priest.  The  rablus  of  the 
Mishnah  and  Talmud  and  all  their  successors 
in  the  rabbinical  office  have  been  either  Phari- 
sees or  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Phari- 
saic party,  which  represented  the  main  current 
of  Jewish  thought. 

iDflnenced  by  ConditiDnB. —  The  rules  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  the  "ban  of  Rabbenu 
Gershom'  (Rabbi  Gershom  ben  Judah,  b.  at 
Metz,  960;  d.  at  Mayence,  1040).  form  the  best 
illustration  of  a  principle  proclaimed  by  the 
rabbis  and  accepted  by  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
concession  to  the  nations  among  whom  they 
dwell.  The  date  and  place  of  the  synod  which 
issued  this  'ban"  is  rather  uncertain ;  the  latest 
researches  fix  it  at  about  the  year  1000  and  at 
Mayence.  It  was  pronounced  against  Jews  liv- 
ing in  Christian  countries,  and  accepted  by 
those  alone,  who  should  be  married  to  more 
than  one  wife  at  a  time,  or  who  should  divorce 
a  wife  (except  for  notorious  adultery)  with- 
out her  consent,  or  who  should  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  one  apostatizing  under  fear  of 
death  when  he  tried  to  return  to  the  fold.  But 
dris  decree  of  comparatively  late  dale  «s  only 
the  outcome  of  the  principle  declared  by  Sam- 
uel at  Nehardea  (about  235  a.d.)  :  "The  stat- 
ute of  the  kingdom  is  law* ;  that  is,  when  the 
law  of  a  country  does  not  demand  from  the 
Jew  anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  he 
should  obey  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
he  lives. 

Btbliognphy. —  Kohut,  'Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Juden';  Dembitz.  'Jewish  Services 
in  Synagogue  and  Home';  Rabbinowicz,  'Leg- 
islation Gvile  du  Talmud,'  'Legislation  Crimi- 
nelle  du  Talmud' 

Lewis  N.  Dembitz, 
Author  of  'lewifh  Services  in  Synagogue  and 

14.  A  CENTURY  OF  EMANCIPA- 
TION, Up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the 
Jews  had"  no  political  or  civil  rights  anj^wnere. 
The  only  serious  attempt  at  remedying  this 
state  of  affairs  before  that  time  was  made  in 
England  in  1753,  when  Parliament  passed  the 
Jews'  Emancipation  Bill,  but  so  great  vras  the 


These  questions  were  answered  with  a  decided 
affirmative ;  the  emperor  was  assured  that  the 
Jews  looked  upon  other  Frenchman  as  their 
brethren  and  upon  France  as  their  native  coun- 
try. The  final  step  which  placed  the  Jews  for 
once  and  all  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  with 
alt  citizens  of  other  faiths  was  taken  on  13  Nov. 
1S30,  when  the  Minister  of  Education  offered  a 
bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
the  rabbis  from  the  public  treasury  as  was  the 
case  with  Catholic  priests  and  the  Protestant 
clergy.  This  became  a  law  8  Feb.  1831.  The 
last  vestige  of  medieval  discrimination  against 
the  Tews  disappeared  when  the  Supr«ne  Court 
abolished  the  oath  'More  Judaico*  in  1846, 

Holland,— In  the  national  convention  of 
the  Batavian  Republic  a  bill  was  passed  on  2 
Sept,  1796,  which  declared  that  *No  Jew  shall 
be  excluded  from  rights  or  advantages  which 
are  associated  with  citizenship  in  the  Batavian 
Republic  and  which  he  may  desire  to  enjoy.* 
Since  then  the  Jews  of  Holland  have  had  all 
political    rights;    how    absolutely    their    equal 
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lature  in  1845  giving  the  wi(k)ws  of  rabbis  the 
Mme  pensions  as  the  widows  of  the  ProtesUDt 
dcrey. 

Gennui;, —  In  none  of  the  many  German 
states  wa^  political  emancipation  definitely 
granted  to  the  Jews  before  t84&  True,  the 
Prussian  edict  of  11  March  1812,  issued  by 
Fredenck  William  III  al  the  instance  of  bis 
liberal-minded  Prime  Minister,  Hardenberg,  did 
declare  the  Jews  to  be  natives  and  granted  them 
citizenship  on  the  condition  o£  their  taking  fam- 
ily names  and  using  the  German  or  any  other 
living  language  in  place  of  the  German-Jewish 
jargon.  They  were  j^iven  permission  to  settle 
anywhere  and  to  acijuire  real  estate;  all  special 
Jew  taxes  were  abolished;  in  return  they  bad  to 
assume  all  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  nota- 
bly the  payment  of  taxes  and  military  service. 
After  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  a  spirit  of  reaction  set  in  and  this 
edict  remained  oiactically  a  dead  letter.  Not 
till  1848  was  definite  political  emancipauon 
granted  the  Jews  of  Prussia.  Paragraph  4  of 
the  law  of  5  Dec  1848  declared  that  «AI1 
ProScans  are  equal  before  the  law,  Oass  privi- 
leges are  not  recognized.  Public  ofEces  are  open 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  filling  Ihem,"  and 
paragraph  II  stated  that  The  enjoyment  of 
political  rishts  is  independent  of  religious  con- 
fession ana  of  membership  in  any  religious  as- 
sociation.* In  that  same  year  the  delegates 
from  the  various  German  states  in  Parliament 
assembled  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main  formulated 
a  statement  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
German  people.  Paragraith  13  was  (o  the  eiTect 
that  *The  enjoyment  of  civil  and  [wlitical  rights 
is  to  be  neither  conditioned  nor  limited  by  re- 
ligious belief:  neither  are  political  duties  to  be 
interfered  with  by  it.*  The  chief  champion  of 
the  cause  of  Jewish  emancipation  in  Germany 
was  Gabriel  Riesser  (1805^).  Notably  dur- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  the  19lh 
century  when  this  question  was  prominently 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  various  German 
.states  was  he  active.  In  each  one  of  these 
states  the  Jewish  question  had  a  varied  course, 
but  in  time  one  after  the  other  removed  the 
dvil  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  Hanover  and 
Nassau  in  1848,  Wurttemburg  in  1861.  Baden  in 
1862,  Saxony  in  1868,  and  Bavaria  last  of  all 


—In    England   the   final    struggle 

for  Jewish  emancipation  began  in  1830  and 
continued  till  into  the  20th  century,  when  in 
1903  the  religious  test  at  London  University 
was  abolished  with  the  appointment  of  a  Jew 
(Israel  Gollancz)  to  a  professorship.  In  1829 
Uie  bill  removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics  had  passed  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  following  year  Robert  Grant  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  granting 
the  same  boon  to  the  Jews ;  this  bill  was  passed 
in  the  Lower  House  in  1833  but  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Lords :  the  same  fate  met  the 
bill  in  1834;  in  fact  the  bill  was  passed  10  times 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  rejected  as 
often  in  the  Upiier  House  before  a  Jew  was 
finally  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  18.'>8.  In  1835  a  bill  was  passed 
called  the  Sheriffs'  Declaration  Bill  permitting 
Jews  to  hold  the  office  of  sheriff.  In  1836 
David  Salomons  was  elected  sheriff  in  London. 


In  1845  a  bill  became  law  whereby  Jews  were 
permitted  to  hold  municipal  offices.  The  ReU' 
gious  Opinions'  Relief  BUI  j»assed  in  1846  re- 
moved some  minor  disabilities  from  Jews  and 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Chiirch.  The 
situation  became  particularly  acute  when  Lionel 
de  Rothschild  was  elected  to  F^arliament  in 
1847  for  the  city  of  London.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  December  of  that  year  to  permit 
him  to  take  his  seat  It  took  the  course  of  its 
predecessors  of  like  nature,  passing  the  Com- 
mons, and  being  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The 
year  1850  witnessed  a  amilar  experience.  David 
Salomons  who  was  elected  a  member  for 
Greenwich  in  1851  took  the  bull  by  the  horns 
when  he  persisted  in  holding  bis  seal  allhougii 
ordered  to  withdraw  by  the  speaker;  he  aggra- 
vated the  ofiense  when  he  voted  'no'  on  K 
motion  for  adjournment  made  after  his  re- 
fusal to  withdraw.  The  Prime  Minister  now 
ordered  that  he  leave  the  chamber.  Salomons 
addressed  the  House  and  altboug;h  the  members 
sympathized  with  him  they  sustained  the  Prime 
Minister,  The  case  was  carried  to  the  courts; 
the  decision  was  against  Salomons  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  right  to  vote  before  tak- 
ing the  oath  prescribed  for  members  of  Par- 
liament. He  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
iSOO  for  each  time  he  had  voted.  Three  times 
more,  in  18S3.  1856  and  1857,  the  Commons 
passed  the  bill,  but  the  Lords  persisted  in  re- 
lecting  it;  finally  in  1858  a  bill  passed  both 
houses  which  declared  the  House  of  Commons 
competent  on  occasion  to  modify  the  form  of 
oath  by  special  resolution.  Lionel  de  Roths- 
child by  such  special  resolution  of  the  House 
was  now  permitted  to  take  his  seat,  omitting 
from  the  oath  the  words  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.*  In  1860  this  concession  was  made 
a  standing  rule  and  in  1866  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths'  Act  was  passed  which  omitted  the  oli- 
jectionable  words  altogether  and  thus  removed 
the  discrimination  which  marked  off  the  Jewish 
members.  The  University  Test  Act  was  abol- 
ished in  1870;  in  1885  the  first  Jew  (Baron 
Nathaniel  de  Rothschild)  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1890  alt  reli- 
gious tests  for  all  offices  excepting  the  king- 
ship itself  were  removed  and  all  offices  were 
thrown  open  to  all  subjects  of  the  realm  with- 

Anstria,— The  Toleration  Edict  of  Joseph 
II  was  of  no  significance  as  far  as  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  of  that  realm  was 
concerned.  There  was  no  definite  step  toward 
removing  civil  or  political  disabilities  until  the 
year  1846  when  the  oath  "More  Judaico*  was 
abolished;  on  25  April  1848  the  new  Constitu- 
tion granting  free  enercise  of  religion  and  civil 
rights  irrespective  of  religious  creed  was  pro- 
mulgated; five  Jewish  deputies  were  elected  to 
the  first  Parliament  which  convened  after  the 
new -Constitution  went  into  force.  On  28  Octo. 
ber  of  that  same  year  the  special  Jewish  taxes 
were  abolished.  As  in  a  number  of  German 
states  a  .period  of  reaction  set  in  in  Austria  after 
the  revolutionary  fire  of  1848  had  spent  itself, 
and  ie  Jews  suffered  from  this  reactionary 
spirit;  the  rights  granted  them  were  revoked; 
when  the  concordat  was  signed  in  1855  whereby 
the  reins  of  government  fell  altogether  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ocrical  party,  the  anti-Jewish 
Spirit  was  accentuated  and  some  metUeval  de- 
crees touching  the  status  of  the  Jews  pajued  U 
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this  time.  The  reactionary  regime  was  in 
power  till  July  1859  when  the  peace  of  Villa- 
frsmca  was  signed.  Soon  thereafter,  in  February 
1860,  some  new  legislation  in  reference  lo  the 
Jews  was  framed  of  a  more  liberal  spirit.  On 
21  Dec  1867  the  new  Constitution  was  issued, 
which  estabtished  the  pohtical  equality  of  all 
citizens  of  the  empire  regardless  of  religious 
faith. 

Hungary.— In  the  other  portion  of  the  dual 
kingdom  political  emancipation  was  greatly 
agitated  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  19th  century. 
As  early  however  as  1790  the  Jews  of  that 
land  had  laid  before  Leopold  II  a  petition  re- 
questing equality  with  other  citizens ;  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Diet  passed  legislation  *De 
Judaeis*  affording  the  Jews  protection.  At  the 
same  time  a  promise  was  made  that  a  commis- 
sion would  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  situ- 
ation and  to  report  measures  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  condition.  A  half  century  passed 
before  any  real  relief  was  afforded.  The  Diet  of 
1840  passed  a  law  which  allowed  all  Jews  of 
good  repute  whether  native  or  naturalized  to 
reside  anywhere  except  in  mining  towns;  this 
law  also  permitted  them  to  study  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  engage  in  manufacture ;  however, 
their  right  to  own  real  estate  was  restricted  to 
the  cities.  In  1846  the  toleration  tax  was  abol- 
ished. Nowhere  did  the  Jews  take  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  of 
1848  as  in  Hungaiy.  This  was  appreciated  by 
the  party  of  freedom  and  in  the  national  as- 
scmbly_  of  the  Hungarian  Republic  held  at  Sze- 
gedin  in  1849  a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed 
on  28  July  granting  the  Jews  all  rights  of  citi- 
lenship.  This  republic  was  of  very  short  dura- 
tion. The  Jews  enjoyed  their  newly  won  rights 
just  two  weeks.  The  overthrow  of  the  Hun- 
garian Rei)ublic  was  followed  by  the  most  strin- 
gent restrictive  measures  and  the  Jews  were 
made  to  sufEer  severely  for  their  sympathy  with 
and  participation  in  the  revolutionary  struggle; 
a  very  heavy  tax  was  imposed  and  every  right 
that  had  been  granted  was  revoked.  The  ques- 
tion of  Jewish  emancipation  was  not  agitated 
again  till  1861  but  no  remedial  legislation  was 
passed  till  1867.  In  December  of  that  year  both 
houses  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  passed  a 
bill  granting  pohtical  emancipation.  Full 
emancipation  was  secured  when  on  1]  May  1896 
the  Upper  House  after  two  previous  rejec- 
tions concurred  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Lower 
House  two  years  earlier  recognizing  the  Jew- 
ish religion  as  one  of  the  legally  acknowledged 
faiths  of  the  country. 

Denmark.— When  the  deliberative  assem- 
blies were  established  in  the  various  provinces 
of  Denmark  by  the  laws  of  28  May  183!  and 
15  May  1834,  the  Jews  were  granted  the  right 
to  vote  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  stand 
for  election  to  Parliament  j  the  Constitution 
adopted  5  June  1849  granted, them  full  political 
rights  and  removed  all  restrictions. 

Bclgittm.— The  Jews  were  emancipated  po- 
litically in  181S. 

Italy. —  When  Italy  passed  into  the  domin- 
ion of  Napoleon  I  the  Jews  of  that  country 
secured  the  advantages  of  the  liberal  French 
legislation.  With  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the 
reinstatement  of  Pius  VII,  the  Jews  were 
deprived  of  the  liberties  they  enjoyed  under 
French  rule  and  the  old  medieval  legislation 


was  re-enforced.  This  continued  till  1848,  the 
revolutionary  year,  when  as  everywhere  else 
a  brighter  day  dawned  for  the  Jews  of  Italy; 
however,  in  ihc  reaction  which  followed  they 
were  again  forced  into  mediaeval  conditions. 
This  continued  till  1859  yrbea  with  the  acfaveve- 
mcnl  of  Italian  'unity'  the  Jews  received  full 
political  rights;  in  Rome  alone  were  those 
withheld  but  there,  too,  they  were  granted  upon 
the  downfall  of  the  papacy  as  a  temporal  power 
(September  1870). 

United  States.—  The  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  announces  unequivocally  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state;  all  men  are  equal 
before  the  law  whatever  their  relipous  creed; 
however  a  number  of  the  13  original  States 
which  adopted  State  constitutions  before  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed 
demanded  religious  tests  of  a  character  to  ex- 
clude all  but  believing  Christians  from  holding 
ofhce.  The  constitution  of  Delaware  of  1776 
had  such  a  test  which  was  abolished  in  the 
amended  constitution  of  1792,  The  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  which  had  a  similar  pro- 
vision was  not  amended  till  1822,    According 


this  article  amended ;  the  article  of  the 
ion  of  Pennsylvania  which  posted  a 
belief  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  pre- 
requisite for  office-holders  was  amended  in 
1790  to  the  effect  that  belief  in  God  and  the 
future  state  should  be  the  condition ;  Vermont 
repealed  the  religious  test  of  the  constitution 
of    1777  in   1793;   Rhode  Island,   Connecticut, 


long  struggle  was  necessary  before  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  1778  requiring  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion  as  a  condition  for 
office-holders  was  abolished.  The  Jew  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature  in  1818,  whose  ob- 
jcct  was  to  remove  the  civil  disability  of  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  State,  was  not  rassed  till 
1836,  The  new  constitution  adopted  in  1851 
still  contained  the  original  clause  accompanied, 
however,  by  a  special  provision  for  the  Jews; 
the  constitution  of  1867  definitely  removed  all 
religious  tests  excepting  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  The  constitution  of  North 
Carolina  of  1776  made  a  belief  in  the  Protes- 
tant religion  a  condition  for  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit;  in  1835  the  words  'Christian 
religion'  were  substituted  for  "Protestant  re- 
ligion* ;  this  emancipated  Catholics,  but  not 
Jews;  not  till  1868  was  this  cemcdied,  when 
only  such  were  declared  as  being  disqualified 
for  office  who  "shall  deny  the  exi-stence  of 
Almighty  God,* 

Rumania. —  In  1878  the  representatives  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  assembled  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  made  the  political  and  civil 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  one  of  tlie  conditions 
of  the  independence  of  Rumania.  These 
rights  have  not  been  granted,  and  alone  among 
European  powers  Rumania  refuses  to  Rtant 
her  Jewish  dtirens  the  rights  of  men.  There 
have  been  reports  now  and  then,  however,  since 
the  Russian  Revolution  that  Rumania  will 
emancipate  the  Jews  within  her  borders. 

Russia.— Long  after  emancipation  had  come 
to  the  Jews  of  western  Europe,  repressive  laws 
of   the  most  extreme  character  continued  in 
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force  against  them  in  the  land  wbich  contained 
over  half  the  Jews  in  the  world.  Protests  by 
leading  statesmen  and  citizen-s  of  all  faiths  in 
the  free  lands  of  Europe  and  America  were  o£ 
no  avail.  The  United  Stales  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  refuse  to  renew  its  commercial  treaty 
with  Russia  because  American  Jews  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  Russia  though  holding  the 
American  passport.  Then  burst  upon  a  startled 
world  the  Russian  revolution.  March  15,  1917, 
became  one  of  the  epochal  days  in  the  world's 
history.  The  oppressed  classes  in  Russia  were 
freed.  _  Among  them  the  Jews,  On  5  April  the 
provisional  government  abolished  all  limitations 
on  rights  of  Russian  citizens  and  friendly  aliens 
basea  on  race  and  feliglon.  On  20  April  all 
words  offensive  to  Judaism  were  stricken  out 
of  the  official  oath  taken  by  Jews.  Joy  reigned 
in  the  Russian  Jewries,  in  truth  among  Jews 
and  all  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
The  Jews  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  Russia  de- 
cided to  commemorate  the  eni.ancipation  of 
Russian  Jewry  in  striking  ways,  the  Jewish 
community  in  Petrograd  by  establishing  a 
Temple  of  Equality  in  connection  with  an  in- 
tCTTiational  institute  for  the  study  of  national 
problems,  and  the  Jewish  comraani^  of  Mos- 
cow by  establishing  a  special  fund.  To  be- 
come really  effective  as  the  law  of  the  land 
the  decrees  issued  by  the  various  cabinets  that 
have  been  in  power  since  the  revolution  must  be 
ratified  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  whose  duly  elected  dele- 
pates  met  on  18  Jan.  1958  and  organiied  by  elec- 
ing  a  presiding  officer  unwelcome  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki  and  extreme  social  radicals  is  being  blocked 
from  further  assembling  by  these  extremists. 
N'o  one  can  tell  what  the  future  tnay  bring 
forth.  But  for  the  present  Russian  Jewry  is 
tree! 
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15.  THE  SYNAGOGUE.  The  origin  and 
development  of  the  synagogue,  the  story  of  its 
uniple  beginnings  from  the  Babylonian  captivity 
to  Us  appearance  in  Palestine,  to  spread  from 
land  to  land  with  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
ptople ;  the  gradual  rise  of  synagogue  prayers 
and  customs,  which  form  so  vital  a  factor  in 
die  survival  of  Judaism; — these  are  subjects 
which  are  full  of  interest,  and  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  archaeology  alone.  For  the  syna- 
gogue is  a  living  or^nism  — it  means  more 
than  edifice  or  meeting-place  for  pra_yer.  It 
spans  the  entire  history  of  Israel  and  is  coex- 


tensive with  the  Jewish  c 

earliest  dawn  of  an  organized  worship  and 
discipline,  rite  and  doctrme,  law  and  custom. 
The  synagogue  is  thus  school,  assembly,  home, 
law-court,  as  well  as  house  of  prayer;  and  some- 
times in  an  era  of  jiersecution  it  was  a  fortress 
also,  wherein  the  Jew  resisted  the  enemy  and 
perished  amid  tlie  tlamcs  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
history  of  the  synagogue  is,  then,  primarily  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  religion, 
although  in  the  present  sketcji  the  subject  will 
be  limited  to  the  story  of  the  synagogue  in  its 
current  meaning. 

Origin.—  It  was  when  the  Jews  went  to 
Babylon  under  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  6tb  cen- 
tury before  the  common  era  that  the  desire  for 
public  worship  and  instruction  gave  rise  to  the 
synagogue,  contradistinguished  from  the  Tem- 
ple with  Its  forms  and  sacrifices.  Tradition 
traces  a  synagogue  to  King  Jehoiachin  of 
Judah,  vrfio,  borne  captive  to  Babylonia  with 
his  people,  founded  sudi  a  place  of  assembly  at 
Shafjatib.  in  the  district  of  Nehardea.  Whether 
the  legend  be  historical  or  not,  synagogues  must 
have  spread  in  the  land  of  the  captivity  and 
been  transplanted  to  Palenline  on  the  return 
under  Ezra,  For  the  post-exijic  Psalm  Ixxiv. 
4-8  complains  of  the  destruction  of  places  of 
worship  and  Ezra  (in  Neh.  viii)  is  represented 
as  summoning  the  people  to  prayer  and  instruc- 
tion, he  himself  reading  the  law  as  he  and  the 
heads  of  the  commimity  stand  upon  ai  wooden 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  worshippers.  To 
this  rude  beginning  can  be  traced  the  modern 
synagogue 

Name. —  Synagogue  is  but  one  of  many  ap- 
pellations, and  is  merely  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  *Beth  ha  Keneseih*  ("the  house 
of  meeting").  It  is  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  is  common  in  the  New,  and  ap- 

?Iied  to  all  places  of  worship  outside  of  the 
'craple  whitii  were  so  numerous  throughout 
Palestine  and  the  Eastern  world.  In  the  Apo- 
crypha references  are  made  to  a  "Proseucte* 
("house  of  pr^er^)  and  the  word  is  found  in 
Josephus  and  Philo  and  in  Juvenal,  too,  in  an 
often  cited  passage,  usually,  however,  with  a 
more  restricted  meaning  than  synagogue.  It  is 
of  interest  to  learn  from  the  Talmudic  tradition 
(Pesachim  88  a)  that  Abraham  called  his  place 
of  prayer  a  "mount,"  Isaac  a  "field,*  and  Jacob 
a  ■house."  The  first  Temple  was  called  'Beth 
El,»  "house  of  (Jotf"  (1  Kings  vii,  12).  In  later 
Biblical  books  the  term  "Moed,*  "place  of  as- 
sembly," is  used  {Lam.  i,  4;  Ps.  Ixxiv,  4,  8). 

Growth. —  The  spread  of  the  synagogue  was 
rapid  with  the  diffusion  of  the  Jewish  in  the  im- 
mediate centuries  before  and  after  the  tall  of 
ludffia.  There  are  distinct  references  in  the 
Talmud  to  the  fact  that  in  Jerusalem  were  480 
synagogues,  so  large  was  Uie  host  of  foreign 
Jews  who  visited  the  Temple  and  necessitated 
the  creation  of  many  places  of  prayer.  There 
were  synagogues  of^  the  Alexandrians,  Liber- 
tines. Cyrenians,  Elymaeans  and  Asiatics.  In 
the  reign  of  Au^slus  Gesar.  Rone  had  many 
synagogues,  which  attracted  Roman  visitors, 
leading  lo  the  conversion  of  men  and  women  of 
eminence,  and  arousing  respect  tor  Jewish  Sab- 
baths and  festivals.  A  few  centuries  later 
when  the  dirlstians  of  Rome  burned  down  a 
synaeogue.  and  the  usurper  Maximus  com- 
manded the  Roman  Senate  to  rebuild  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  he  was  called  a  Jei^  by 
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Ambrosius  of  Milan.     In  Egypt,  wirii  nearly  a 

million  of  Jews,  according  to  Philo,  the  famous 
sjmaKOgue  at  Alexandria  was  one  of  the 
wonaers  of  its  century.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment many  are  the  allusions  to  the  synagogues 
of  Damascus,  Antioch,  Athens,  Corinrti  and 
elsewhere  outside  of  Palestine  and  to  Nazareth 
and  Capernaum  within  its  limits.  To  the  Jew- 
ish colonies  which  went  from  Rome  to  the 
south  of  France  and  to  Spain  is  due  the  syna- 
gogue's appearance  in  Europe.  To  the  east  and 
the  west  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  the  synago^ie 
spread,  and  the  spirit  of  persecution  which 
aimed  at  its  destruction  only  served  to  maintain 
and  develop  its  strength.  By  the  running 
stream  or  sea  shore,  so  as  to  admit  of  ablutions, 
in  those  early  Aays  the  house  of  prayer  was 
erected,  and  if  in  the  crowded  city  no  private 
roof  was  to  exceed  it  in  height  And  often  be- 
yond the  beaten  track  of  travel,  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  deserted  village,  the  little  Jewish 
synagogue  would  be  built,  to  become  a  refuge 
for  the  persecuted  in  after  centuries.  Several 
of  the  oldest  existing  synagogues  in  Europe,  so 
runs  the  tradition,  date  back  to  sudi  an  origin. 
Often,  too,  the  synagogue  was  erected  close  to 
the  tombs  of  famous  rabbis  —  a.  custom  com- 
mon in  early  times  among  Christian  and  Mo- 
hammedan. Visiting  Europe  and  the  East  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  I2th  century,  Rabbt 
Petachia  tells  in  his  'Travels*  (Benisch's  ed., 
London  1856)  of  seeing  at  Nisibis  two  syna- 

5 agues  built  1^  Ezra  the  Scribe,  at  Bagdad 
iree  hesides  that  which  tradition  refers  to 
Daniel.  In  Babylon  he  found  30,  all  the  wor- 
shipers being  bare-footed.  At  Tiberias  he  vis- 
ited the  synagogue  ascribed  to  Jorfiua,  at  Da- 
mascus the  one  supposed  to  be  erected  by 
Elieser  ben  Asariah,  who  lived  about  the  1st 
Christian  century.  In  Alexandria,  Egypt,  is  the 
Elijah  synacfogue,  so-called  because  legend 
claims  that  the  prophet  for  some  time  dwelt  on 
the  spot,  and  into  its  neighboring  small  houses 
sick  jews  and  Mohammedans  are  taken^  in  the 
hope  that  Elijah  will  perform  miracles  in  their 
behaK,  Making  every  allowance  for  pious 
credulity,  a  reasonable  antiquity  for  such  syna- 
gogues must  be  admitted.  The  Karaite  syna- 
gogue in  Jerusalem  dates  from  the  9th  century. 
The  synagogue  on  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Jochai  s 
^ve  near  Safet  and  RabH  Meir's  synagogue 
in  Tiberias  are  of  venerable  age. 

Famous  Synagogues. — The  roll  begins  with 
the  Basilica  of  Alexandria,  destroyed  when  the 
Jewish  community  was  swept  away  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  persecution  (about  116  of  the  common 
era).  He  who  never  beheld  it,  to  paraphrase 
the  description  in  the  Talmud  (Sukkah,  10  h), 
never  saw  the  majesty  of  Israel.  It  rose  like  a 
basilica,  colonnade  within  colonnade,  filled  at 
times  with  a  throng  of  people  twice  as  great  as 
went  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses,  There,  too, 
were  golden  chairs  inlaid  with  precious  stones 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  70  elders  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  each  of  whidi  seats  cost  25,000,- 
000  golden  denarii.  In  the  centre  on  an  eleva- 
tion of  wood  stood  the  choir-leader.  Each  guild 
had  its  own  place,  so  that  a  stranger  mii^ht 
recognize  his  trade  and  join  his  coworkers.  So 
large  was  the  edifice  that  the  responses  of  the 
congregation  were  directed  by  a  flag  signal. 
Spain  had  numerous  svnagogues  of  importance. 
When  Cordova  fell  in  1148  its  magnificent 
synagogues  were  destroyed.     In  Toledo  at  its 


heirfit  of  prosperity,  there  were  many  spIen<Ud 
synagogues,  two  of  princely  magniBcence.  which 
Still  exist  after  varied  transformations.  The 
Samuel  Abulafia  synagogue  (1357),  El  Transito. 
later   transformed    into    a    church,    was    built 


each  other  by  columns  and  arches;  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  was  decorated  wiA  delicately 
cut  arabesques,  within  which,  in  white  char- 
acters on  green  ground,  can  still  be  read  the 
80ih  Psalm  in  Hebrew,  On  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  inscriptions  in  bas-relief,  recit- 
ing the  merits  of  the  founder  and  of  Don  Pedro 
of  Castile.  Once  the  treasurer  and  adviser  of 
Don  Pedro,  Abulafia  died  under  the  torture, 
three  years  after  his  synagogue  was  completed 
(1360),  happily  unconscious  that  the  edifice 
about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  church,  to  remain  to  our  time 
an  ornament  to  the  old  Castilian  city.  Such 
changes  were  common  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  first  synagogue  in  the  north  of  Europe 
was  built  in  1598  by  the  Portuguese  Jews  of 
Amsterdam  —  a  historic  community  with  its 
memories  of  Spinoza,  When  the  Portuguese 
svnagogue  was  originally  erected  in  London  in 
1702,  the  Quaker  architect  who  would  receive 
no  compensation  except  the  actual  cost  (£2,750) 
of  the  building,  incorporated  in  the  roof  a  beam 
from  a  royal  ship  presented  by  Queen  Anne. 
Pra^e  can  point  to  a  synagogue,  around  which 
fanciful  legends  cluster,  which  in  parts  dales 
back  to  the  12th  century,  and  Worms,  as  fruitful 
in  legend,  can  show  a  portion  of  its  old  syna- 
gogue which  was  not  later  than  the  year  1100. 
Stately  was  the  Venice  synagogue,  built  in  the 
16th  centur)^  with  a  splendor  of  ornamentation 
that  attests  its  wealth  and  taste. 

Under  the  Ban,—  If  books  have  their  fates, 
synagogues  would  also  seem  to  have  had  their 
destinies,  which  were  not  always  of  the  happiest 
kind,  "nieir  forcible  conversion  into  churches 
was  often  a  sign  of  the  limes.  As  earlv  as  the 
5th  century  Theodosius  II  prohibited  the  Jews 
from  builtfiitg  new  synagogues,  A  century  later 
Justinian  I  renewed  that  decree  with  increased 
severity.  When  the  Jews  of  Genoa  asked  per- 
mission of  Theodonc  to  put  their  sytagogae . 
into  better  repair  he  granted  it  grudgingly,  out 
later  showed  his  liberality  in  condemmng  the 
Roman  commune  to  make  compeiuation  for  Ae 


lagogue  which  a  mob  in  that  city  had  burned. 
?ope  Gregory  I  razed  to  the  ground  a  syna- 
gogue in  Sicily.  Calir^  Omar  T  was  as  intol- 
erant, including  the  church  in  his  orders.  Omar 
II  {717-20)  wrote  lo  his  governors:    "Do  not 

"  '  n  a  church  or  a  sjniagogue,  but  do  not 
IV  ones  to  be  built  wiuiin  your  prov- 
At  the  Council  of  Oxford  (1222) 
Stejjien  Langton  forbade  the  Jews  of  England 
to  build  synagogues.  Alfonso  X  of  Castile 
(1232-*1J  may  have  called  the  reader  of 
praters  in  a  Toledo  sjmagogue,  Don  Zag,  an 
eminent  astronomer,  'his  sage,*  but  his  code  of 
laws  contains  a  prohibition  against  building  new 
synagogues.  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  in  a  letter  to 
the  bishops  of  Leon  and  Castile  (1442),  also 
decreed  that  Jews  should  build  no  more  syna- 
gogues. As  late  as  1612  in  Hamburg  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  have  synagogues,  but  such  re- 
strictions did  not  last  long.  They  were  per- 
mitted in  a  few  years  to  meet  for  religions 
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worsbip  on  th^r  threat  that  otherwise  they 
would  leave  Hamlmri?  in  a  body,  with  their 
capital  and  business  connections.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  instances  are  not  rare  of  kindlier  con- 
sideration. Chrysoslom  may  have  fulminated 
against  the  synagogues  of  Antioch  and  called 
them  infamous  theatres  and  dens  of  robbers, 
bul  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-95)  ordered 
the  bishop  of  Callinius  in  northern  Mcsopo- 
lamia,  who  had  caused  a  synagof^e  to  be  burned 
down,  to  have  it  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense. 
The  Byianiinc  emperor,  Arcadius  (39S-408), 
protected  tiie  synagogues  when  ihey  were  at- 
tacked by  the  clergy  in  Illyria.  Cynl  of  Alex- 
andria, whose  zeal  led  to  Hyjiatia's  death, 
aroused  the  mob  to  destroy  bis  synagogue;, 
but  Theodosius  II  compelled  the  clergy  and  mob 
of  Antioch  to  restore  the  synago^es  to  their 
owners.  In  1419  Pope  Martin  V  issued  a  bull, 
in  whose  preamble  it  was  expressly  stated  that 
Jews  should  not  be  molested  in  their  synagogues 
and  Hheir  laws,  rights,  and  customs  be  not  as- 
sailed*— and  he  was  not  the  only  Pope  wfao  pro- 
tested against  bigotry.  In  the  days  of  Innocent 
HI  a  complaint  was  made  at  Sens  that  the 
synagogue  was  hi^er  than  the  church,  which 
oifended  the  sensibilities  of  the  churchmen.  In 
the  14tli  cenlury  in  Rome,  church  and  synagopie 
were  built  in  close  proximity,  wiUiotit  arousing 
the  ire  of  the  popiUace.  Five  centuries  later 
in  many  cities  in  the  United  States,  churches 
are  invited  to  occupy  synagogues  at  timesi  of 
emergency,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  ministers, 
with  their  congregations,  join  in  service  on 
national  holy  days. 

SynAyogue  ArchitecUirew— There  is  no  dis- 
tinct  Jewish  architecture  —  the  synagogue's  form 
has  varied  with  its  environment  and  the  archi- 
tect's artistic  genius,  Jewish  law,  it  is  tru^ 
concei'ns  itself  with  the  height  and  the  position 
of  the  edi&ce — it  must  be  higher  tiian  private 
duellings  and  must  face  the  east ;  otherwise 
there  is  no  restriction.  Hence  there  can  be 
synagogues  octagonal  and  quadrilateral  al- 
though the  cruciform  arrangement  would  be 
bard!^  admissible.  The  readiness  with  which 
prevailing  styles  were  adopted  is  proved  by  the 
remains  of  synagogues  in  Palestine,  which 
Kitchener  in  the  'Quarterly  Statement)  for 
July  1877  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
reduces  to  14,  of  which  11  are  known  and 
3  doubtful.  He  fijids  that  these  ruins  show 
similarity  in  plan  and  detail  of  ornamentation, 
nith  the  same  class  of  moldings,  and  pointing 
to  same  date  of  erection.  He  concludes  that 
ihe  Roman  emperors  Antonius  Pius  and  Alex- 
ander Sevents,  who  were  great  builders  and 
restorers  of  temples  in  Syria,  inspired  and  aided 
ihe  erection  of  these  synagogues,  which  were 
!iuilt  by  Roman  labor.  "The  drcsdng,  size  and 
nature  of  the  masonry  is  certainly  Roman." 
Kitchener  gives  as  dicir  date  150-300  of  the 
common  era.  The  Worms  synagogue  is  Ro- 
manesque^^the  Old  New  synagogue  at  Prague, 
Gothic  The  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  in  Toledo, 
formerly  a  Synagt^ue,  hut  changed  into  a  church 
in  1405.  is  bulk  after  most  approved  Moorish- 
Spanish  design.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  basilica, 
ihe  grotmd  floor  tiled,  being  an  oWong  square 
about  90  by  65  feet,  (Bvided  into  five  naves  or 
aisles,  divided  by  four  rows  of  octagon  pillars, 
nine  in  eadi  row.  Horseshoe  arches  of  peculiar 
Moorish  pattern  rise  from  thes  " 

the  arches,    whose   spandrils 


elegant  rose  patterns,  is  placed  a  second  arcade 
ornamented  with  pure  Byzantine  work,  appear- 
ing like  stonelace.  A  third  series  of  stalactite 
archlets  rests  upon  double  pillarcts,  crowned  by 
an  elaborate  ineze  reaching  to  the  roof,  which 
though  of  wood  has  the  durability  of  rock,  and 
black  with  age,  still  shows  traces  of  gold  orna- 
mentation. In  1550  this  building  was  used  as 
a  Magdalen  asylum,  and  at  the  French  invasion 
in  1792  was  appropriated  for  military  barracks. 
In  Trani,  Sicily,  is  a  Gothic  Catholic  church, 
which  was  originally  a  synagogue  —  in  the  early 
centuries  the  Jews  of  Sicily  were  numerous  and 
prominent.  In  Poland  and  parts  of  Russia  are 
wooden  synagogues,  whose  flat  roofs  show  in- 
dubitable signs  that  they  could  harbor  cannon, 
when  the  Jews  were  forced  to  defend  them- 
selves. The  variety  of  synagogue  architecture 
illustrated  in  the  splendid  new  places  of  worship 
that  now  adorn  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  — 
such  as  Stras^ur^,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Flor- 
ence, Turin,  Munich,  Warsaw,  Cologne,  Buda- 
pest, etc.,  —  shows  that  (he  synagogue  to-day 
is  as  adaptive  as  of  old  and  runs  the  gamut 
of  everv  style  from  the  Classic  to  the  Renais- 
sance. This  freedom  and  eclecticism  are  seen 
at  thdr  best  in  the  United  States,  where  within 
the  past  few  decades  in  particular  a  large  num- 
ber of  magnificent  new  synagogues  have  been 
erected  —  the  reform  congregation  calling  thnn 
preferably  "temples."  The  oldest  American 
-  -     -  Newport.  R  1.  (1762),  in  the 


Colonial  style  of  the  period,  built  of  brick, 
with  a  carved  stone  cornice  and  porch.  Witb 
the  increase  in  population  and  wealth,  the  syna- 
gogues have  rapidly  improved  in  size  and 
beauty.  The  sMes  have  been  largely  Moorish, 
as  in  Temple  £manu-£l.  New  York,  but  the 
Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Renaissance  and 
Classic,  with  their  various  blendings,  are  also 
represented.  The  first  regular  synagogue  in 
New  York  was  erected  in  Mill  street  in  1729, 
a  simple  structure  which  was  later  taken  down 
and  more  pretentiously  rerbuilt. 

The  Inner  Synagogue.— The  interior  archi- 
tecture of  ^e  synagogue  has  been  to  a  certain 
degree  retained  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
centre  of  the  main  floor  is  occupied  by  an  ele-, 
vated  platform,  on  which  stands  the  desk,  from 
which  the  lessons  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Prophets,  and  in  some  communities  the  regular 
prayers,  are  read.  This  platform  is  usually 
called  Almemor,  from  the  Arabic  ai-minbar, 
"the  chair"  or  by  its  Talmvidic  name  BenUi, 
the  Greek  B^/ia,  a  speaker's  platform.  It  re- 
calls Ezra's  wooden  pulpit,  from  which  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  (Neh.  vii,  4).  Directly 
facing  the  entrance  from  the  vestibule  which 
is  usually  at  its  western  end  is  the  Ark,  termed 
Teba  or  "box"  in  Talmudic  phrase,  but  Aran 
in  later  Hebrew,  a  closet  or  niche  in  the  wall, 
in  which  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch 
are  kept,  and  before  which  a  curtain  Is  sus- 
pended. A  perpetual  light  is  hanging  in  front 
of  the  Ark,  symbolic  of  immortality.  In  the 
new  American  synagogues  reading  desk  and  pul- 
pit are  combined  before  the  Arte.  The  olden 
tabernacle  is  thus  powerfully  suggested  by  the 
inner  arrangement  of  the  average  modern  sj'na- 
gogue  with  the  curtain  screening  the  Ark.  like 
the  curtain  which  concealed  (he  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  main  floor  is  reserved  tor  men  and  boys, 
the  gallery,  or  in  smaller  buildings,  a  side  room 
is  set  asiae  for  the  women.    The  sepa ration. ijf 
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the  sexes,  however,  has  rapidly  disappeared  in 
American  synagogues  of  the  progressive  school ; 
and  family  pews  have  been  introduced,  while 
the  men  no  longer  pray  with  covered  heads  in 
Orienial  fashion.  The  interior  equipment  of 
the  synagogue  is  capable  of  splendid  decoration. 
The  Ark  is  often  elaborately  ornamented,  and 
while  plastic  art  has  received  little  if  any  en- 
couragement, carved  wood  or  rich  marbles  are 
often  employed  and  Mexican  onyx,  gold  and 
mosaics  used  with  Sne  effect.  The  Italian  syna- 
gogues are  remarkable  for  their  costly  em- 
broidered curtains  atid  scroll  coverings.  Usu- 
ally the  walls  are  plain,  but  at  times  are  elab- 
orately decorated,  according  to  the  resources  of 
ihe  congregation,  the  windows  being  either 
severely  simple  or  of  richly  stained  glass.  The 
tendency  to-day  among  some  of  the  wealthiest 
temples  is  to  abandon  almost  wholly  the  tradi- 
tional features  of  the  synagogue  in  the  effort  to 
secure  the  acoustics,  comfort  and  ventilation  of 
a  perfect  lecture-hall  or  auditorium,  wtiatever 
becomes  of  i-he  "devotional  ensemble,"  in  which 
respect  some  churches  are  equally  at  fault. 

Synagogue  Adminiatration.— The  highest 
functionary  is  the  rabbi,  which  signifies  "my 
teacher" ;  originally  in  days  of  national  auton- 
omy a  judge  aiid  adviser  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters  and  religious  questions,  to-day  his  func- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  in  centres  of 
Western  civilization,  as  distinguished  frcm  the 
Orient  and  Eastern  lands  in  general,  is  chiefly 
to  jireach.  In  countries  where  Jewish  ecclesi- 
astical law  is  scrupulously  followed  and  the 
traditions  strictly  observed,  he  decides  on  reli- 

S'ous  and  theological  matters.  The  reader  in 
e  synagogue  is  called  hazan,  "overseer,"  from 
which  comes  die  Christian  episkopos,  an  oSicial 
whose  dt«y  it  was  to  ensure  the  correct  read- 
ing of  the  service.  He  is  termed  also  cantor 
and  possesses  high  musical  abilities.  The  sham- 
mash  is  sexton  or  general  servant  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  business  head  is  called  parnas, 
"provider,*  or  merely  president  in  new-fash- 
ioned synagogues,  who  with  the  vice-president, 
and  a  number  of  trustees,  manage  the  temporal 
interests.  A  useful  functionary  existed  after 
the  Bal^lonian  Captivity,  when  the  Hebrew 
was  disaw>earing  as  the  language  of  the  people, 
called  a  methurgeman  ("dragoman")  or  "inter- 
preter* who  used  fo  translate  into  the  vernac- 
ular tne  lessons  from  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch. 
The  primitive  synagogue  had  other  officials, 
whose  duties  are  now  relegated  elsewhere.  A 
helpful  service  was  rendered  by  the  10  Bai- 
lanim,  or  'men  of  leisure,*  whose  presence  was 
necessary  as  a  legal  quorum  tor  worship. 
These  were  either  people  of  independent  means 
or  stipendiaries  of  the  congregation.  This 
quorum  of  10  was  called  Minvan.  To  become 
a  member  of  the  sjTiagogue,  no  formal  sub- 
scription Id  a  creed  is  exacted;  the  mere  fact 
of  being  an  Israelite  is  sufficient.  Each  syna- 
gogue is  autonomous,  although  of  recent  dec- 
ades unions  of  congregations,  under  various 
names,  have  been  established  in  England,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  Their  functions, 
however,  arc  largely  educational,  and  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  any  con- 
stituent member.  TTie  synagogue  is  supported 
(^  seat  or  new  assessments  and  by  voluntary 
ofFerings.  There  are  never  collections  except 
,       I     ..  ,.. -_.-.  Paid  official  a 


;  elected  by  the  t 


'  member 


,  for 


for  charitable  or  patriotic  ci 


short  or  long  terms,  but  sometimes  for  life. 

Ritual  and  Customs.— To  describe  briefly 
the  liturgy  of  the  modem  synagogue  it  is  an 
evolution  from  the  ritual  of  the  primitive  place 
of  meeting,  with  its  suggestions  of  the  Temple 
service.  It  consists  of  portions  from  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Psalms,  with  certain  selections. 
called  "Amida,"  or  "Shemone  Esre."  "the  18 
benedictions,*  and  additional  passages  of  an- 
cient origin.  With  the  centuries  and  enforced 
emigration   from   land  to  land,  the  simple  ele- 


poetasters  and  local  rabbis,  until  with  the  ser- 
mon the  length  of  the  service  was  unduly  pro- 
"Iracted  and  its  solemnity  disturbed.  Hence  of 
late  decades  condensation  and  elimination  have 
taken  place,  while  music  and  the  mixed  choir 
have  been  introduced  in  more  progressive  syna- 
gogues of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In 
these,  too,  the  Hebrew  has  been  curtailed  and 
many  portions  of  the  service  read  in  the  ver- 
nacular, particularly  the  lessons  from  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Prophets,  and  the  prayer  for  the 
government,  whether  it  be  Idngdom,  empire  or 
republic.  There  is  a  deep  vein  of  solemnity  in 
the  old-time  liturgy,  although  its  leit-mobf  is 
more  national  than  individual.  The  atmos- 
phere, however,  is  far  from  narrow  and  God 
IS  usually  described  not  as  God  of  the  Jew 
alone,  hut  of  "all  flesh,*  'all  nations,"  of 
humanity.  At  the  same  ttrne  the  lesson  is  en- 
forced that  men  are  brethren  and  religion  is 
a  daily  exercise  and  not  a  weekly  parade.  As 
the  liturgy  was  composed  at  times  when  the 
spirit  of  persecution  was  most  rampant,  its 
breadth  and  beauty  are  all  the  more  notable. 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
synagogue  was  like  a  monastery,  and  its  spirit 
ascetic  and  unduly  rigid.  It  was  the  centre  of 
communal  activity,  the  meeting-place  for  all  in- 
terested in  benevolence,  education  and  social 
w<4fare.  Here  came  the  hridegroom,  the  Sab- 
bath after  his  marriage.  Here  was  brougfit 
the  babe  on  its  first  outing.  Here  worshiped 
the  young  mother,  when  she  recovered  from 
illness.  Here  pubhcly  prayed  the  origan  and 
the  mourner  wnen  their  dear  ones  were  taken 
from  them.  Here,  too,  the  sinner  did  penance 
—  was  not  Uriel  Acosta  flogged  in  the  Amster- 
dam synagogue  in  1633,  altnough  in  "a  retired 
comer?*  Tnere  are  records  extant  of  piAlic 
announcements  on  Saturdays  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  results  of  law  suits  and  of  properties 
in  the  market.  Lost  articles  were  openly  cried, 
and  a  proclamation  of  stolen  goods  was  insti- 
tuted. The  moral  law,  both  as  regards  commer- 
cial honesty  and  domestic  virtues,  was  publicly 
enforced.  'Be  one  of  the  first  in  synagogue,* 
reads  a  quotation  from  a  I4th  century  Jew  in 
the  Jeunsh  Quarterly  Review,  III,  p.  463,  «Do 
not  speak  during  prayers,  but  repeat  the  re- 
sponses and  after  the  service  do  acts  of  kind- 
ness. .  .  .  Wash  me  clean,  comb  my  hair  as 
in  my  lifetime,  in  order  that  I  may  go  clean  to 
my  eternal  resting-place,  just  as  I  used  to  go 
every  Sabbath  evening  to  the  Synagtwue.'  The 
sermon  lost  its  hold  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  rabbi  was  more  of  a  teacher  than  preacher, 
but  Jewish  pulpit  eloquence  revived  wilt  the 
century  of  emancipation  and  to-day  the  rabbi  of 
the  best  type  wielas  influence  as  preacher.    The 
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□Iden  syiMKOgue  was  the  Arst  ■inatituiional 
church*  ana  it  maintaini  iti  essential  character. 
BiblioKra^y.— Dembilx's  'Jtowi^  Services 
in  SynaKoeue  and  Home';  Abmhain'a  'Jewish 
Life  in  the  Middle  Ages' ;  earlier  voluntea  of 
Graeti's  'History  of  the  Jews' ;  RoseiBu's 
yewish  Ceremonial  InstitucioTis  and  Customs.' 
For  readers  of  Germaii  may  be  recommended 
Dr.  Frauberger's  monographs  on  the  art,  archa^ 
olon'  aod  architecture  of  the  synagogue  iisue<d' 
by  the  Frankfort  (A.  M.)  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Jewish  MoDuments  of  Art. 

Abkam  S.  Isaacs, 
Professor  Semitic  Languages,  New  York  Uni' 

16.  REFORM  JUDAISM.  Refom  J[u- 
daism  in  America  finds  its  roots  in  the  bestU' ' 
Ding  of  the  reform  movement  that  took  l&ce 
u  Germany  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19lh 
century.  The  cause  o£  the  religicrus  advance  o£. 
the  Jew  in  Europe  was  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Ghetto  in  the  latter  half  of  the  IStb  oemury. 
As  long^  as  the  Jew  was  excluded  from  the 
world.  Its  culture  and  its  opportunities,  he 
found  his  greatest  comfort  la  his  Hebrew 
studies  and  in  his  religion.  The  latter  de- 
veloped only  along  its  own  narrow  lines  and 
was  protected  from  every  admixture  of  for' 
eign  elements.  The  Jew,  as  it  were,  built  a 
'fence  around  the  law.'  when  the  bars  of  Ae 
Ghetto  fell  and  the  Jew  was  initiated  into  a 
new  world  of  thonghl,  language,  literature  and 
activity,  be  foiud  tne  old  relicioti  incongruous 
with  modem  life  and  the  rabbinical  law  too 
rigid  for  the  new  conditions.  Recoticiliatioa ' 
between  the  two  was  di£culL  A  bitter  struggle 
ensued  between  the  oid  religion  and  the  new 
life.  A  compromise  was  me  only  solution. 
Judaism  was  equal  to  the  demand.  Heart- 
burnings, personalities,  domestic  schism,  often 
followed  tn  the  wake  of  innovations.  The 
wheels  of  progress,  however,  could  not  be 
suyed, 

Moses  Mendelssohn  translated  parts  of  the 
Bible  into  German  and  thus  o[tened  Ufi  a  new 
lield  of  study  for  the  Jew,    Thia  wastoUowed 


ulations  were  either  openly  violated  or  inter- 
preted in  a  liberal  spint.  Religious  scboels  for 
instructing  the  younger  generation  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  Judaism  as  well  m  in 
the  literature  and  history  of  Israel  were  insti- 
tuted and  conducted  according  to  mmlem  petb- 
gogical  methods.  Relieious  services  in  many 
synagogues  were  modined,  rituals  were  short- 
ened, objectionable  features  were  omitted,  and 
prayers,  sermons  and  tnmns  in  the  vernacular 
were  introduced.  Israel  Jacobson  was  ihe  first 
who  successfully  established  reformed  religious 
schools  and  services  in  Germany  and  l^er  built 
a  Reform  temple  at  Seesen.  which  was  coote- 
crated  17  July  1810.  This  Reform  movement 
soon  spread  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  and  before 
long  it  reached  America  and  fotmd  epcpression 
here  in  1824  in  the  city  of  Charleston  in  the, 
organization  of  the  *Reform  Society*  of  Israel- 
ites, which  instituted  divine  services  that  con- 
sisted of  a  short  ritual  with  sermons,  eta,  in 
English  and  the  abolition  of  of!erin^s  during 
the  divine  service.  A  great  eccksiastioal  battle 
■^suited  and  many  questions  of  Reform  were 
delayed  for  several  years.    An  organ  was  pur- , 
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cftased  and  the  system  of  family  pews  adopted 
in  spite  of  much  opposition.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Re- 
form Jndaism,  that  it  instituted  family  pews 
and  gave  to  woman  the  right  to  worship  in  the 
same  pew  with  her  husband  and  sons.  The 
practice  of  the  orthodox  win^  which  still  pre- 
vails in  many  congregations,  of  isolating  women 
in  a  screened  giatlen',  is  both  improper  and 
without  warrant  in  ^is  age  of  enlightenment. 
Reform  Offers  further  from  Orthodoxy  in  the 
interpretations  put  upon  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Tahnud  and  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
sevet»lly  credited.  Orthodoxy  gives  to  both 
Scripture  and  Talmud  a  binding  authority  over 
Jews  without  regard  to  circumstances  of  time 
and  place.  Reform  seeks  to  set  up  a  higher 
stanoard  of  authority  than  merely  the  literal 
texts  and  to  find  a  way  of  reconciling  ancient 
laws  and  traditions,  if  possible,  with  modem  re- 
quirements. The  usual  custom  of  Reformers  is 
to  be  reasonable  and  to  discriminate  between 
the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  of  Judaism. 
Reform  Judaism  has  discarded  belief  in  bod- 
ily resurrettion,  in  the  coming  of  S  personal 
Messiah,  in  the  national  restoration  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  reinstitntion  of  the  andent  temple 
with  its  Levitical  cults.  Reform  Tudaism  is 
also  manifested  in  a  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Mosaic  and  Rab- 
binical dietary  laws  and  In  certain  changes  in 
the  ritual  and  religious  observances.    The  Re- 


Temple  &nBnti-El  wM  ornniied  In  1845  under 
the  Icadenhip  of  Rev,  Dr,  Leo  Merzbacher  who 
formed  his  own  ritual  for  the  congregation. 
Toapte  Emanu-EI  has  led  the  van  of  the  Re- 
form Jewish  congregations  of  America  for  ■ 
over  ludf  a  century  and  has  given  much  Im- 
petus to  the  progress  of  Israel.  Under  Dr, 
Samuel  Adier  and  Dr,  Gustav  Gottheil  this 
congregation  made  vast  strides  and  is  now  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  Jewish  congregation  of 
Ae  world.  Its  place  of  worship  is  situated  at 
the  comer  of  Fifth  avenue  and  43d  street,  and 
its  present  rabbis  are  the  Rev,  Drs.  Joseph 
SDvmntan  and  Hymau  G.  Enelow.  Har  Sinai 
coiiupregation  was  soon  organised  in  Baltimore 
under  the  banner  of  Refomi  and  adopted  the 
prarertwok  of  the  Hamburg  Temple.  Some  of 
Its  noted  rabbis  were  Dr.  David  F,inhorn^  Dr. 
Sanwel  Sale,  Dr,  D.  Phillpson  and  Dr.  F.  Shan- 
farber.  The  present  incumbent  is  Rabbi 
Charles  Rubenstein.  A  stronger  note  than  all 
these,  however,  was  sounded  in  the  early  days 
of  reform  at  Albarty  where  Rev,  Dr,  I.  M, 
Wise  officiated  from  1846  lo  I8S4.  He  had 
come  from  Germany,  impregnated  with  the  new 
spirit  of  progress,  ana  at  once,  carried  his 
cherished  ideals  into  practice  in  this  country. 
He  foi^t  some  of  the  early  battles  of  Reform 
in  America  which  went  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions or  desires  of  the  Reformers  of  Europe. 
He  cmntended  for  choir  and  organ  and  for  a 
prayecbook  in  the  vernacular  and  his  Minhag 
Amtrica  (the  American  ritual)  was  acceptable 
lo  most  Ameiican  Reform  congregations  for 
almost  50  years.  It  later  became  the  basis  of 
the  Union  Prsyerbook  now  generally  in  use. 
Wise  was  not  alone  in  his  strenuous  battles  for 
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Hirscb  ably  entered  the  lists  and  contributed 
valuable  aid  to  the  new  movement.  These  men 
were  later  reinforced  by  such  valiant  Reform 
leaders  as  B.  Felsenlhal,  J.  K.  Gutheim  uid 
Gustav  Gottheil.  Rev,  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise, 
rightly  called  the  father  of  American  Reform 
Judaism,  gave  to  this  movemeot  a  greater  im- 
petus than  it  had  ever  received,  when  in  1873 
he  organized  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 


inary  for  the  training  of  American  rabbis.  A 
great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  reform 
element  was  the  lack  of  leaders  and  rabbis 
with  modern  scholastic  education  who  could 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  American  conditions 
and  the  needs  of  Israel  in  this  country.  In  die 
last  35  years  over  200  graduates  of  this  col' 
lege  have  found  pulpits  id  refonn  congrega- 
tions where,  with  their  modern  culture  and  the 


bey  have  had  eminent  success,  and  have  given 
Reform  (or  Progressive  Judaism,  as  it  ii 
sometimes  called)  a  firm  foothold  on  American 
soil.  The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Coiu^e- 
gaiiona  is  now  actively  eng^ed  in  provicuog 
circuit  preachers  for  small  congregations  and  in 
org:aaizing  congregations  and  reh^ous  schools 
in  communities  where  none  extst.  Another 
source  of  active  strength  to  Reform  Judaism 
has  been  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  which  the  tate  Rev.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise 
called  into  existence  in  Detroit  in  July  1869, 
This  had  been  preceded  by  several  Reform 
Rabbinical  Conferences  which  from  time  to 
time  discussed  burning  ecclesiastical  and  ritual 
questions.  The  most  noted  of  the  conferences 
was  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1885,  at  which  the  following  platform  of 
Reform  Judaism  was  adopted  and  which  in 
the  main  has  been  approved  by  nearly  all  Re- 
form rabbis  and  teachers  and  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  laity : 

Act  1- — Judaism  conveys  the  highest  con- 
ception oE  God  and  of  his  relation  to  Man. 
God  is  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
Faiher  and  Educator  of  the  human  race. 

:  Act  2.-~The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  record 
of  Divine  Revelation  and  of  the  consecration 
of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  missionaries  of  the 
otic  God.  In  composition  and  literary  arrange- 
ment the  Scriptures  are  only  the  work  of  men 
with  the  unavoidable  limilalions  of  their  age. 

Act  3,— The  results  of  natural  science  are 
the  best  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  work- 
ing of  Divine  Love  in  the  world,  the  Bible  serv- 
ing as  guides  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
Divine  Pcwcr-wilhin  us. 

Act  4. — ^Tbc  Mosaic  laws  are  intended  for 
the  training  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  their 
former  surroundings  j  only  the  moral  taws  are 
divinci  all  social,  pohtical  and  priestly  statutes, 
inconsistent  with  our  modem  hatnts  and  views, 
are  to  be  rejected. 

Act  5. — The  Mosaic-Rabbkiical  laws  on  diet, 
purity  and  dress  fail  to  imbue  modern  Jews 
with  riie  spirit  of  priestly  holiness;  their  ob- 
servance to-day  would  .obstruct  rather  than  en- 
hance moral  and  spiritual  elevation. 

■Act  6.—  Israel's  Messianic  hope'  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  peace, 
truth;  justice  and  love  among  men.  No  retorn 
to  Palestine  is  expected,  nor  die  ninstiiution 


there  of  a  Jewish  state,  nor  of  a  worahip  con- 
ducted t^  descendants  of  Aaron. 

Act  7. —  Judaism  is  an  ever-growing,  pro- 
greaaive  and  mtional  religion  of  modem  civil- 
isation and  asserts  the  necessity  of  preserving 
identity  with  the  great  past  of  the  JewisE 
nation. 

Act  8. —  Judaism  halts  the  efforts  made  by 
various  religious  denominations  toward  remov- 
ing the  barriers  separating  sect  from  sect. 

Act  9.— It  is  the  dufjf  of  Jews  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  their  religious  truths  and  mission 
amongst  Jews  and  no n- Jews, 

Act  10.— The  present  agitated  state  of  Juda- 
ism is  a  period  of  transition  from  a  bUnd  belief 
in  authority  and  excltision  to  a  rational  and 
humanitarian  conception  of  religion;  the 
masses,  therefore,  should  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  history  and  mission  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  their  social  and  spiritual  condition  elevated 
throus^  press,  pulpit  and  school. 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
has,  under  the  regime  of  its  founder  and  first 
president.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise  (188SH»8),  and  its 
second  president,  Dr.  Joseph  Silverman  (1899- 
1903),  formulated  many  dedsions  which  have 
been  put  into  practice  !))[  the  people  at  large, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  abrogation 
of  circumcision  for  adult  proselytes,  perinis- 
si^  to  die  rablus  to  officiate  at  cremations,  the 
interdiction  of  rabbis  from  officiating  at  Inter- 
marriages (between  Jews  and  non-Jews),  etc. 
The  moat  important  work  of  the  conference 
has  been  the  publication  of  the  Union  Prayer 
Book  and  Union  Hymnal,  both  of  which  have 
become  vei7  popular  and  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  unity  into  the  religious  services 
of  more  than  200  Refonn  congregations  and. 
abolishing  the  many  different  rituals  which  had 
been  a  source  of  confusion  in  modern  Judaism. 
Of  late  years  some  Reform  congregations 
have  been  holdinr  Sunday  services  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Sabbath  services  and  many  peo- 
ple have  had  grave  fears  lest  this  movement 
mif^t  lead  to  the  substitution  of  Sunday  for 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  at  its  convention  at  De- 
troit July  1903  allayed  those  fears  by  adopting 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  this  Conference 
favors  adherence  to  the  historical  Sabbath  as 
the  fundamental  institution  of  Judaism,  and 
that  Sunday  services,  whenever  held,  must  only 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  regular 
Sabbath  services.  The  future  of  Reform  Juda- 
ism in  this  country  is  pregnant  with  great 
Kssibilities.  It  is  to  be  shaped,  in  the  main, 
the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis  and  the  Hebrew  Union  College  (Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio)  presided  over  by  Dr,  K.  Kohler, 
the  successor  of  Dr,  I,  M.  Wise,,  and  by  the 
graduates  of  this  college  of  whohi  the  older 
and  more  prominent  are  H.  Berkowitz,  Jos. 
Krauskopf,  Louis  Grossman,  R.  Grossman,  M. 
Heller,  David  Philipson,  Jos.  Stoli,  Jos.  Silver- 
man, Wm.  Rosenau.  Among  other  leading 
Reform  rabbis  of  America  may  be  counted 
E.  G.  Hirsch,  K.  Kohler.  S.  Sale,  Leon  Harri- 
son, I,  S.  Moses,  Abram  Simon,  S.  Schulman, 
M.  H.  Harris,  S.  S.  Wise  and  R.  Grossman.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America  (New  York),  will  also  add  power 
and    influence     to     progressive     Judaism     in 
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America,  notwithstanding  its  present  conserva- 
tive tendency.  The  main  probiem  for  the  re- 
formers of  the  future  will  be  how  to  promote 
assimilation  with  modem  conditions  widioat 
sacrificinf;  the  integrity  of  Judaism. 

BiWiogrmphy^-  'Reports  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations';  "Reports  of 
ihe  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis'  ; 
.  'Yearbooks  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society'-  Philipson,  'Reminiscences  of  I.  M. 
Wise';  Grossman,  'Life  and  Writings  of  I.  M. 
Wise' ;  May,  Max  B.,  'Isaac  Meyer  Wise, 
Founder  of  American  Jtidaism'  (1916)  ;  Piiilip- 
son,  'The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism' 
(New  York  1907);  Kohler,  'Settlement  of 
Jews  in  North  America';  and  'The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.' 

Joseph  Silvbiman', 
Rabbi.  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York  City. 

17.  EDUCATION  AND  THE  JEWS. 
The  rise  of  education  among  the  Jews  during 
the  period  before  the  Babylonian  exile  is,  lilce 
all  the  beginnings  of  national  and  intellecltml 
life  in  antiquity,  enveloped  in  obscurity.  But 
enouE^  can  be  learned  from  many  castial  allu- 
sions in  fiiblical  literature  to  prove  that  even 
duriog  that  early  era  education  had  attained  a 
high  standard,  and  had  become  a  solid  founda- 
tion upon  wnicfa  generations  could  continue 
to  build.  So  much  is  certain,  that  education 
began  at  a  verv  tender  age,  from  the  moment 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  child  first  awak- 
ened. Then  the  impressions  had  to  be^n  to 
produce  what  was  regarded  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  education,  namely,  to  make  a  perfect  man. 

Among  die  Jews  the  virtuous  man  was  one 
who  realized  his  likeness  to  God  in  whose  im- 
age he  was  created.  This  ideal  was  taught  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
their  education,  which  religion  commanded 
should  be  given  to  all  alike.  Every  duty  to  the 
individual  and  the  community  was  a  religious 
duty;  therefore  there  was  a  perfect  union  of 
religion  and  life,  and  education  had  as  its  end 

g sterna tically  to  form  and  elevate  humanity. 
[  the  highest  [ruth  and  duties  it  was  com- 
manded 'Thou  shalt  leach  them  unto  thy  chil- 
dren, and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thy  house,  and  when  diou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up."  (Deut.  vi,  7).  «This  instruction 
educated  the  whole  people  to  the  consciousness, 
that  conduct  is  the  largest  concern  of  life,  so 
that  righteousness  became  Irael's  ideal."  (Mat- 
ihew  Arnold). 

The  survival  of  the  Tews  after  the  twice  re- 
I»eated  destruction  of  tneir  national  life,  their 
salvation  from  disappearance  tmder  18  cen- 
turies of  systematic  persecution  and  their  con- 
stant hi^  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral 
aitaimnents  is  due  to  the  high  valuethey  placed 
upon  education  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  adapted  by  them  to  every  age  and 
time,  so  that  no  progress,  caused  by  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  found  OMiosition  among  them 
for  any  length  of  lime.  Therefore  a  modem 
educator  has  said  truly,  *If  ever  a  people  had 
demonstrated  the  value  of  education,  it  is  the 
Jews." 

In  Biblical  Times.— During  the  earliest 
period  the  instruction  was  domestic  —  the  home 
was  the  only  school,  the  parents  were  the  only 
leadiers.     (Deut.  iv,  9;  vi,  7;  xi,  19),     Cere- 


monies were  introduced  in  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  u^n  the  plastic  minds 
of  the  children  the  glorious  achievements  of 
the  fathers  and  government  of  the  world  by 
God.  (Ex.  xiii,  8).  Abraham's  merit  was 
found  in  the  assurance  that  he  would  give  his 
children  sudi  training.  (Gen.  xviii,  19).  There 
are  many  evidences  that  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  became  more  and  more  widely  dinused. 
The  well-educated  child  is  the  ioy  of  his 
parents,  (Prov.  x,  !;  xvii,  25).  But  religion 
and  virtue  remained  the  foundation  of  all  edu- 
cation. 'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  Ihe  beginning 
of  wisdom."  (Prov.  i,  7).  The  main  object 
of  the  Sabbath  assemblages  was  instruction; 
everyone  was  made  thorou^ly  acquainted  with 
the  national  literature.  (Deut.  xxxi  12-13). 
So  the  Jews  were  trained  to  become  'the  people 
of  the  book." 

la  the  Rabblnic&l  Era, —  During  the  period 
of  the  second  temple  systematic  instruction  and 
schooling  were  introduced.  First  the  high 
school  (Beth  ha-Midrash)  in  connection  with 
every  synagogue  (first  mentioned  Eccles.  li, 
23),  The  New  Testament  refers  to  these 
schools  many  times.  Luke  v.  17  speaks  of 
teachers  from  every  town  in  Galilee  and  Judea 
which  proves  how  numerous  they  were.  It 
seemed  indeed  so  unthinlcable  that  such  schools 
had  not  existed  from  primaeval  times,  that  the 
later  Haggadah  anticipates  the  Beth  ha-Mid- 
rash for  the  time  of  Moses,  Joshua  and  Sam- 
uel, that  it  reported  Solomon  built  schoolhouses 
and  Heiekiah  supported  them.  Primary  edu- 
cation was  made  compulsory  by  Simon  ben 
Shetah  about  75  b.c,  and  the  High  Priest 
Joshua  ben  Gamla,  63^  a.d.,  enacted  that 
teachers  be  appointed  in  every  province  and 
town  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to  seven 
years  up.  It  was  then  that  the  elementary 
school  (Beth  ha-Sefer)  was  established,  and 
together  with  the  hi^  school  connected  with 
every  synagogue.  (Talm.  Babl.  Ber.  17,  a, 
Ta'anit  23,  b,  Kidd.  30,  a,  Yalkol  Is.  257).  At 
the  time  of  Josepbus  the  duty  of  universal  edu- 
cation for  every  child  was  regarded  as  so  im- 
portant that  he  says  (Ap.  I,  12}  'Moses  com- 
manded us  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  reading,  writing  and  the 
deeds  of  the  forefathers."  He  could  state  with 
pride  (Ap.  II,  25)  'Amofwst  us  every  child 
must  learn  to  read,"  In  addition  to  reading, 
writing  and  the  history  of  the  past  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  father  to  have  his  son  taught  the 
art  of  swimming  and  to  give  him  manual  train- 
ing by  letting  him  learn  a  trade. 

In  the  midst  of  the  convulsions  caused  by 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 
R.  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai  obtained  from  Ves- 
pasian the  permission  to  establish  an  academy 
at  Jamnia  which  at  once  became  the  centre  of 

Jewish  learning  the  mother  of  the  succeeding 
igh  schools  where  the  discussions  were  held 
whose  records  are  preserved  in  the  Talmud, 
(see  Tal«ud)  which  is  filled  with  evidences 
of  wise  pedagogic  insight  in  fhe  arrangement 
of  schools  and  courses  of  studies  and  antici- 
pates many  of  the  new  movements  in  education 
which  mark  the  preseirt  time.  Especially  is 
the  high  importance  of  the  teacher  and  the  re- 
sjMCt  due  to  him  expressed  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner.  «A  President  of  the  Academy," 
relates  the  Talmud,  "sent  spme  scholars  to  tx.' 
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amine  the  schools  and  establish  them  where 
none  existed.  They  came  to  a  city  and  de- 
manded to  see  the  keepers  of  the  city.  The 
magistrates  and  police  officials  were  introduced 
to  them.  'These  are  not  the  city's  keepers!' 
said  the  wise  men,  'Who  then  are?'  asked  the 
citizens.  'The  city's  keepers  are  the  teachers 
of  the  children,'  was  the  reply.'  "A  city  with- 
out elementary  schools  deserves  lo  be  de- 
stroyed,* is  another  saying.  Nothing  was  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  school  lessons,  not 
even    the    rebuilditig;    o£    the    Temple.     Rabbi 

Jehudah  said  "The  world  is  saved  only  by  the 
realh  of  (he  school  children.*  The  subjects 
of  instruction  were  in  the  first  place  the  re- 
ligious literature,  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud. 
But  the  studies  were  so  arranged  that  by  the 
nature  of  the  taimudic  discussions  they  em- 
braced all  known  sciences:  natural  history 
anatomy,  medicine,  geometry,  astronomy  and 
foreign  languages. 

In  Later  Timea.— The  succeeding  ages 
were  dominated'  by  *he  wise  rules  laid  flown  in 
the  Talmud  referring  to  discipline,  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers,  the  respect  due  to  the 
teachers,  rules  about  limiting  the  size  of  the 
classes  taught  by  one  teacher  and  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  individuality  of  the  pupils. 
■The  ^reat  regard  paid  to  the  school  by  the 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  among  Chris- 
tians education  was  limited  to  the  small  number 
of  the  favored  classes,  is  apparent  from  a  de- 
tailed scheme  preserved  from  the  12th  century 
for  the  course  of  instruction  followed  in  the 
schools.  The  order  of  studies  is  carefully 
elaborated  from  the  elementary  schools  for 
all  children  through  the  secondary  schools 
up  to  the  academies.  In  the  I3lh  century  the 
"seven  sciences"  comprised  the  prescribed 
curriculum  among  the  Jews  as  it  iSd  among 
the  Christians.  Especially  in  Italy  systematic 
education  received  great  care  and  encourage- 
ment at  that  time,  and  the  same  is  -true  of 
Spain  and  Provence.  Great  rabbis  stimulated 
interest  in  science  outside  of  religious  lore ;  He- 
brew books  of  ethics  of  the  ijeriod  contain  side 
by  side  with  the  moral  teachings  of  the  rabbis 
maxims  from  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  Theophras- 
lus  and  others.  The  Jewish  educational  cur- 
riculum in  Italy  included  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge,  theology,  poetry,  philosophy  and 
natural  science  long  before  the  Renaissance. 

In  Spain  the  ordinary  course  of  Jewish 
study  was  Bible,  Hebrew  poetry,  Talmud,  the 
relation  of  philosophy  and  revelation,  the  lope 
of  Aristotle,  the  elements  of  Euclid,  arithmetic, 
the  mathematical  works  of  Nicomachus,  Theo- 
dosius,  Menelaus,  Archimedes  and  others,  op- 
tics, music,  mechanics,  medicine,  natural  science 
and  inetaphysics.  So  it  happened  that  during 
the  darkest  medisval  times  Jews  were  con- 
spicuous as  scholars,  phtlosot>hers  and  physi- 
cians ;  to  them,  in  fact,  is  owing  the  scientific 
elaboration  and  advancement  of  medicine;  they 
took  the  most  active  part  in  the  progress  of  as- 
tronomy, founded  the  famous  schools  of  Mont- 
pelier  and  Salerno  and  contributed  essentially 
to  the  flourishing  condition  of  Padua.  With- 
out Jewish  inventions  neither  Columbus  nor 
Vasco  de  Gama  could  have  made  Ihcjr  daring 
sea  voyages.  Moritz  Steimchneider  in  his  great 
work  'The  Hebrew  translations  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  Jews  as  interpreters'  has  shown 
the  inettimable  services  rendered  by  them  in 


being  the  mediators  of  Greek  and  Mohamme- 
dan civilization  for  the  nations  of  the  Ocd- 
dent.  All  of  this  high  education  and  respect 
for  scholarship  was  based  upon  the  broad 
foundation  of  the  elementary  school  which  ex- 
isted in  every  and  even  the  smallest  Jewish  con- 
grcMtion. 

Child  Training.— Although  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  education  of  the  girls,  never- 
theless many  of  them  became  distinguished  by 
scholarship,  and  all  were  imbued  with  the  high- 
est appreciation  of  learning.  The  mothers  took 
their  little  sons  to  school  and  both  the  mother 
and  father  participated  in  the  important  func- 
tion of  introducing  the  boy  to  school  for  the 
tirst  time.  This  was  made  a  solemn  religious 
ceremony,  so  arranged  as  to  leave  an  indelible 
impression  upon  the  tender  mind  of  the  child. 
The  initiation  took  place  in  the  synagogue  on 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  the  tradiliotial  anniver- 
sary of  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sirai.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  boy  was  dressed  in  new 
clothes  and  three  cakes  of  fine  flour  and  honey 
were  baked  for  him  by  a  young  maiden.  Three 
eggs  were  boiled  and  ajiples  and  other  fruit 
were  gathered  in  profusion.  Then  the  child 
was  talcen  in  the  arms  of  the  rabbi  or  another 
learned  friend  first  to  the  school  and  then  to 
the  synagogue  or  vice-versa.  The  child  was 
placed  on  the  reading  dais  before  the  scroll, 
from  which  the  Ten  Commandments  were  read 
as  the  lesson  of  the  day.  In  the  school  he  then 
received  the  first  lesson  in  reading  Hebrew.  On 
a  slate  were  traced  in  honey  some  of  die  letters 
of  the  ainhabel,  or  simple  texts,  such  as  "Moses 
commanaed  us  a  law,  an  inheritance  for  the 
congregation  of  Jacob*  (Deut.  xxxiii,  4);  the 
first  verse  of  Leviticus  and  "Let  instruction  be 
my  vocation.*  The  child  was  then  handed  over 
to  the  arms  of  his  mother  who  had  stood  by 
during  this  delightful  scene.  (Abraham*!  'Jew- 
ish Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  p.  348,  from 
Machzor  Vilty,  p.  628). 

Rabbia  as  Bdncatora.— The  influence  of 
Jewish  education  became  very  conspicuous 
when  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  the  revival 
of  learning  took  place.  Then  the  Jews  were 
the  only  ones  through  whom  the  Hebrew  Bible 
could  be  rediscovered  for  the  Christian  world. 
As  one*  Origen  and  Jerome,  so  now  the  reli- 
gious Reformers  learned  to  read  and  interpret 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Jews,  and 
Luther  in  his  commentaries  is  altogether  de- 
pendent on  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  who  in  his  turn 
had  appropriated  the  commentary  of  Rashi 
(Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaac  of  Troyes  1040- 
1105),  which  was  familiar  to  every  Jewish  child. 
So  the  Italian  Jews  especially  became  the  teach- 
ers of  nearly  all  Hebraists  among  the  Human- 
ists. Wherever  the  Jews  found  a  refuge  dur- 
ing the  persecutions  in  Germany,  and  when  ex- 
pelled from  England  and  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Sicily,  they  carried  their  educational 
ideals  with  them  and  it  was  their  first  concern 
to  establish  elementary  schools  and  schools  for 
hi^er  education.  E^pecialljy  praised  by  eon- 
temporaries  on  account  of  its  excellent  syste- 
matic arrangement  was  the  school  at  Amster- 
dam, where  SpinoM  received  his  primary  edo- 

In  Uodem  Times.— Less  systematic  were 
the  educational  establishments  in  Germany  and 
Austria  in  consequence  of  the  centuries  of  op- 
pression to  which  the  Jem  were  ■objected  aad  - 
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rhdr  total  drprivation  of  all  civil  rif^ts  in  those 
countries.  But  even  there  they  did  the  best  pos- 
!tiUe  under  their  atduous  condition,  and  at  no 
time  were  men  distinguished  by  scholarship 
lacking  among  them.  The  system  was  finally 
improved  in  Germany  by  the  influence  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn  and  his  f^lowers,  and  in  Austria 
throu^  the  initiative  of  Hart  wig  Wessely  who 
stirred  up  the  Jews  to  improve  their  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  susgestions  of  the  Em- 
peror Jos^h  II.  So  at  the  end  of  the  18th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries  a  number  of 
Jewish  sdiools  were  founded  on  the  old  Jewish 
principles  combined  with  the  most  modem 
pedagt^c  developments.  The  Jewish  Free 
School  was  founded  in  BcrUn  in  1778,  the  Wil- 
helm  Schorf  of  Brcslau  in  1791.  the  pram 
School  of  Dessau  in  1799,  the  Jacobson  School 
at  Seesen  in  the  Han  in  IBOl.  the  Philanthro- 
pin  at  Frankfort-on-ihe-Main  in  1804,  the  Sam- 
son School  at  Wolfenbuttel  in  1807.  At  the 
latter  school  Leopold  Zunz  received  his  educa- 
tion and  imbibed  that  love  oE  learning  which 
made  bia  the  founder  of  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  Jewish  religion,  literature  and  history. 
These  schools  were  so  excellent  that  most  of 
them  were  patronized  by  Christians  also.  The^ 
set  an  example  for  schools  with  similar  ambi- 
tions in  every  Jewish  congregation  in  western 
Europe,  Immediately  the  necessity  was  felt  for 
competent  teachers  at  such  schools  and  for 
rabbis  systematically  trained  and  endowed  with 
general  education.  The  first  teachers'  seminary 
was  founded  at  Cassel  in  1809.  Others  followed 
in  ra.pid  succession.  For  the  education  of  rab- 
bis many  institutions  sprang  up  which  have  won 
deserved  distinction  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria,  England  and  America. 

The  New  Education.—  Ginded  by  the  con- 
viction that  education  would  be  the  best  means 
of   improving  the  wretched  condition  of  the 

Jews  in  Rumania  and  Turice}%  the  Alliance 
sra^lite  Univerille  (see  article  Alliance 
IsKAiuTE  Umtveiqj.^)  has  opened  in  those 
countries  many  schools  for  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary branches,  languages  and  manual  train- 
ing, their  hi^  standard  beinj:;  so  well  recog- 
nized that  in  Turkey  they  are  largely  patronized 
by  Mohammedans  and  Christians  also.  Trade 
schools  and  schools  for  technical  training;  have 
been  founded  by  Jews.  Those  established  in 
America  for  the  benefit  of  Jewish  immigrants 
and  their  children,  in  New  York  city  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance  by  the  Baron  Hirsch  Fund 
and  in  Chicago  the  Jewish  Manual  Training 
School  deserve  special  mention  on  account  of 
the  magnificent  work  they  are  doing. . 

Bibliography, —  Abrahams,  'Jewish  Life  of 
the  Middle  Ages;'  Berliner,  A.,  'Aus  dem  Le- 
ben  der  deuischen  Juden  im  Mittelalter' ; 
Guedeman,  M.,  'Das  juedische  Unterrichtswe- 
sen';  Lcipziger,  H.  M,,  'The  Education  of  the 
Jews';  Hamburger,  'Real  Encydopedie' ; 
Simon,  Joseph,  'L'education  et  Vinstruction  des 
enfants  chez  les  ancietis  juifs';    'The  Jewish 

Encyclopedia.'   (Vol.  V,  article  "Edneation"). 
Mat  Landsberg, 

Rabbi,  Temple  BerUk  Kodcih,  Rochester,  N.  ¥. 
18.    COMMERCE    AND    THE    JEWS. 

Commerce  or  the  exchange  of  goods  is  and  has 
al  all  times  been  one  of  the  prime  motors  of 
crvrlization.  In  aiiti<}iiitr  the  Phcenicians  were 
llie  great  trading  nation,  and  together  with  the 


various  products  they  carried  from  one  land 
to  another  they  spread  the  elements  of  culture 
into  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  Thus  they  fur- 
nished the  Greeks  with  the  very  elements  out 
of  which  their  industry,  art  and  literature  after- 
ward developed  until  they  themselves  became 
heirs  to  the  Fhcenician  trade.  Less  loiown  and 
recognized  is  the  fact  that  durin)?  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  Jews,  owing  to  their  disper- 
sion over  the  globe  and  their  connection  with 
one  another,  were  the  merchant  people  par  ex- 
cellence, filling  the  position  of  the  Canaanite  of 
old  as  intermediaries  of  the  world's  trade. 

Eariy  Traders.— On  the  soil  of  Palestine 
the  Hebrews  were  gradually  transformed  from 
a  people  of  shepherds  into  farmers.  Trading 
was  n'eatly  discouraged  by  legislation  which 
prohibited  loaning  money  on  interest  and  the 
merchant's  honesty  was  distrusted  alike  by 
prophet  and  by  sage  (Hosea  xii,  7 ;  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  xxvi,  29-xxvii,  2;  Kiddushin  iv.  14J.  The 
great  caravan  routes  from  Arabia  and  Egypt  to 
Tyre  and  Damascus  did  not  touch  the  hirfi- 
lands  of  Judsea  and  Samaria;  it  was  the  Ca- 
naanite or  Phcenician  who  "walked  around* 
from  town  to  town  and  from  house  to  bouse 
with  his  merchandise  (Isaiah  xxiii,  8;  Hosea 
xii,  8;  Ezet  xvii,  4;  Zech.  xiv,  21;  Prov.  xxxi, 
24).  Once  or  twice  the  attempt  was  made  to 
join  the  Phcenicians  in  maritime  expeditions 
but  without  success  (I  Kings  x,  15-22;  xxii, 
48).  In  the  Bab^onian  exile  the  Jew  imbibed 
an  unquenchable  love  for  the  wide  world;  his 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  facilities  of  com- 
merce as  he  watched  the  markets  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii;  Genesis  x;  Tobit  i, 
13^.  Travel  on  land  or  on  sea  for  the  pur- 
siut  of  commerce  became  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence  also  among  Palestinian  Jews  under 
the  Persian  dominion  (Prov.  vii,  19-20;  Ps. 
cvii,  23;  Tobit  i  13,  21;  iu.  7;  Jonah  i,  3),  al- 
though the  markets  of  Jerusalem  were  chiefly 
occupied  by  Phcenician  traders  at  the  time  of 
Ezra  (Nebem,  iii,  31;  xiii,  16).  Josephus  also 
writes  rather  in  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  trade : 
"We  neither  inhabit  a  maritime  country  nor  do 
we  delight  in  commen:ial  occupation,  but  take 
pains  in  cultivating  the  fertile  land  we  inhabit.' 
(Contra  Apionem  i,  12). 

HcUeiiic  Jews.- It  was  chiefly  since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  under  the 
Ptolemies  and  Selcucides  that  the  Jews  settled 
in  large  numbers  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce all  along  the  Mediterranean  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  acquiring  wealth 
and  influence  to  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  their  Greek  competitors.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Alexandria  where  they 
inhabited  a  large  portion  of  land  along  the  sea 
and  became  owners  of  ships  and  great  merchant 
princes  controlling  the  navieatlon  of  the  Nile. 
(Philo  In  Flaccum  8;  III  Maca.  iii,  10;  Jose- 
phus Contra  A(Honem  ii,  5 ;  Comp.  Fraokel  Mo- 
nalschrift,  1874,  p.  147,  and  Theodore  Reincharl, 
'Judsei"  in  'Kclionnaire  des  Antiquites  Goth- 
ques  et  Romaines').  There  was  scarcely  a 
commercial  town  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
Empire  from  Asia  Minor  to  Spain  in  which  they 
hao  not  a  colony  of  their  own,  enjoying  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  rulers  because  of  their 
success  (Josephus.  Ant,  xiv,  7,  2-3;  Jewish 
War  ii,  16,  4).  They  were  Jews  in  race  and 
faith,  but  Hellenes  in  culture;  commerce  tooad-  . 
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encd  their  views  and  rendered  them  cosmopoh- 
tan.  Jewish  merchants  carried  Jewish  ideas 
wherever  they  wenl ;  they  paved  the  way  for  a 
world-conquering  faith.  They  ploughed  the  soil 
for  Saint  Paul  and  Christianity  to  reap  the  great 
harvest, 

Judza  also  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  Hellenic  Jew.  The 
large  list  of  g:oods  mentioned  in  the  Uishnah 
gives  evidence  of  the  extensive  intematiotial 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Jews  which  tiooded  the 
mother-country  with  merchandise  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  which  enriched 
the  Jewish  vocabulary  with  a  great  variety  of 
Greek  terms  (HeriEeld,  'Handelsgeschichte 
der  Juden  des  Alterthums,'  1879;  Schuerer, 
'Gesch.  d,  juedischen  Volkes'  II'.  5(^63).  The 
ships  sculptured  upon  the  Maccabean  mauso- 
leum point  to  the  possession  of  a  mercantile 
fleet  by  the  Jews  stationed  at  Joppa,  the  port 
at  which  Simon  the  Maccabean  prince  endeav- 
ored to  develop  the  foreign  trade  (1  Mace. 
xiii,  29;  xiv,  5),  whereas  King  Herod  desired 
to  make  Cxsarea  a  more  convenient  harbor 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  6>.  As  a  typical  man  of 
wealth  of  this  time  a  high  priest  by  the  name 
of  Eleazar  ben  Harsom  is  mentioned  in  riie 
Talmud  who  is  said  to  have  inherited  from  his 
father  a  thousand  towns  on  land  and  a  thou- 
sand ships  on  sea  (Yoma  35^).  But  the  best 
proof  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
Jews  from  an  agricultural  to  a  commercial  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  Herod  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  Hillel,  the  great  master  of  the  rabbinical 
schools,  felt  induced  to  instiltite  a  legal  mode 
of  procedure  in  regard  to  loans  of  money 
which  virtually  did  away  with  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition  (Giitin  v,  5).  It  shows  that  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  commercial  speculation  had 
become  a  necessity  with  the  people. 

The  Jews  in  the  Dispersion.— The  fall  of 
Judsa  in  the  year  ?0  and  the  final  defeat  at  the 
Bar  Kokba  War  in  135  changed  the  destiny  of 
the  Jews  altogether,  and  they  bent  their  efforts 
to  a  far  larger  extent  than  before  upon  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  Scattered  over  the  wide  globe, 
they  were  enabled  through  extensive  travel  and 
good  connections  to  establish  flourishing  trade 
eve o' where.  Especially  in  Babylonia  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Parthians  ihey  amassed 
great  fortunes  by  commerce,  enjoying  the  favor 
of  wise  rulers.  fConsult  Herzfcid  1.  C. 
US-llQ;  336).  Along  the  Phccnician  sea-coast 
they  became  heirs  to  the  Phoinidan  trade  and 
industry  to  such  an  extent  that  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages  they  are  found  to  be  the  chief 
manfacturcrs  of  Tyrian  ^ass  and  of  purple,  as 
shown  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela's  Travels.  Ere 
Christianity  spread  its  arms  westward,  they 
marched  as  peddlers  under  tfce  shadow  of  the 
Roman  eagle  up  the  Ebro  as  far  as  Toledo  and 
Sarrtgossa,  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne  and 
along  ihe  Danube  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  car- 
rying on  an  importing  trade  in  spices  and  per- 
fumes, in  pearls  and  jewels  and  in  costly 
clothes  of  the  East.  Particularly  was  the  silk- 
trade  greatly  developed,  if  not  altogether  mon- 
opolized by  them,  and  this  accounts  for  ancient 
Jewish  settlements  in  China,  the  home  of  silW 
and  for  the  protection  accorded  to  Jewish  silk 
manufacturers  by  rulers  of  Sicily,  France  and 
Spain.  fConsult  Heyd,  'Gesch.  cies  Levanthan- 
dels,'  i,  6-9,  12;  24;  26;  Mommsen,  'Roemische 


Gesch.,*  V,  465-*70;  Hcrzfeld,  119;  308;  Graetz. 
'Gesch.  d.  Juden,'  v*,  55.  228,  329  and  dse- 
where).  The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Ihe  trade  in  spices  (Heyd,  1.  c.  12,  141; 
Depping.  'Die  Juden  in  Mittelalter,'  p.  132; 
Bedarride.  'Les  Juifs  de  France,'  46;  454).  It 
is  significant  that  the  Jews  were  assessed  to 
pay  their  taxes  in  the  shape  of  pepper  (Dep- 
ping, I.  c.  132).  The  existence  of  black  Jews  in 
Malabar  indicates  the  establishment  of  Jewish 
colonics  in  India  for  commercial  ;^iirposes. 
Throughout  the  early  Christian  centuries  Jews 
are  mentioned  as  importing  silk,  spices  and  em- 
broidered goods  from  the  East  to  the  markets 
of  Spain  and  France.  The  flourishing  period 
of  Jewish  trade  came  when  the  victorious  flag 
of  Mohammed  united  the  Elast  and  the  West 
into  one  great  empire  offering  new  incentives 
to  industiy  and  commerce.  Jews  were  employed 
by  the  Moslem  rulers  as  commissaries  of  the 
army  and  as  financiers.  Jewish  merdiants, 
partly  on  their  own  ships,  made  regular  trips 
from  far  off  Otina,  India  and  Egypt  to  Mar- 
seilles and  Narbonne,  bringing  the  produce  of 
the  East  to  the  Western  depots  of  commerce. 
They  carried  the  fur  and  amber  of  Russia, 
brought  to  the  Crimea  or  to  B<^emia  the 
shawls  and  embroideries  of  Constantinople,  the 
spices  of  India  and  drugs  of  Arabia  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Narbonne,  Lyons,  Colf^ne  and  M^- 
ence  (Bedarride,  1.  c  57  and  elsewhere).  De- 
scriptions of  the  mercantile  routes  taken  by  sudt 
Jewish  traders  have  been  preserved  by  AiraUc 
geographers,  showing  the  important  position 
taken  by  them  as  international  mediators  be- 
tween Ihe  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Jews  were 
indeed  in-those  centuries  the  merchants  (mer- 
catores  or  negotiatores)  par  excellence.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Jews  were  selected  as 
ambassadors  by  German  emperors  like  Charie- 
magne  and  Otto  I  and  made  secretaries  of 
finance  and  prime  tninisters  by  the  Moslem 
rulers.  Conversant  with  the  languages  of  many 
countries,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
trolling the  market  and  accumulatiiw  great 
wealth  as  no  other  class  of  peofile  (Somban, 
W.,  'The  Jews  and  Modem  Capitalism.*  Lon- 
don 1913;  and  collation  of  Jewish  reviews  in 
Am.  Econ,  Report  for  1913;  Heyd,  1.  c,  138- 
142;  87;  194;  258;  Jacob.  'Handelsarlikel  der 
Araber,'  1891,  p,  9;  Stobbe,  'Die  Juden  in 
Deutschland.'  6-7;  103;  I9*-200;  231;  Kremer, 
'Die  Kulturgeschichte  des  Orients,*  1,  188; 
II,  176;  Lees  'Spanish  Inquisition';  Kohler. 
K,,  'Die  Weltgeschiditliche  Bedeutung  des 
judische  Handels,'  in  'Jahrbuch  ftir  judische 
Geschichte  und  Literatur,  1909.  pp,  90-107), 

As  Addison  says  in  the  Spectator,  they  were 
so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts  of 
the  world  that  they  became  the  instrument 
through  which  the  most  distant  nations  con- 
versed with  one  another  and  by  which  mankind 
were    knit    together    in    a    general    correspon- 

The  trade  in  slaves  was  almost  exclusively 
in  their  hands  a  long  time,  (Consult  Heyd  and 
Stobbe  1.  c).  Some  they  brought  from  Gaul, 
but  to  a  larger  extent  they  bought  slaves  from 
the  Slavonic  rulers  (Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
p.  111";  and  Graetz,  Gesch.  V,  303),  With  the 
Chazar  kings  in  the  Crimea  they  also  stood  in 
close  relationship,  as  is  proved  cry  the  fact  that 
the    latter    embraced    the    faith    of    the   Jews 
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(GraeW,  1,  c.  176  «  jeq, ;  Beer,  'Gesch.  de» 
WeUhandels,>  196,  22&-230).  The  entire  trade 
nith  the  prodtKts  of  (he  Baltic  provinces  seems 
10  have  been  in  their  hands  lince  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (Schucrer,  1.  c,  III,  18). 
Besides  woolen  and  silken  Koods,  spices,  tapestry, 
embroideries  and  furs,  we  find  jewelry,  gold  and 
pFccions  stones  also  monopolized  by  them.  Nor 
was  the  commerria)  activity  of  the  Jews  merely 
confined  to  the  exchange  of  i^ds.  They  reared 
those  centres  of  commerce  in  western  Europfc 
which  were  afterward  occupied  by  the  rich 
buri^ers  or  merchant  guilds  who  drove  them 
oat  of  their  possessions  in  order  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  competitors  or  masters  in  the  art 
of  iradiiw.  The  beginnings  of  the  history  of 
dties  sudh  as  Narbonne  and  Lyons,  Cologne 
and  Mayence,  Nurembere,  Regensburg,  Ulm  and 
Augsburg,  London  and  York  and  dozens,  if  not 
hundreds  of  others,  coincide  as  a  rule  with  Jew- 
ish settlements  in  these  placet,  one  far-sifted 
Jew  bdng  the  pioneer  of  commerce  whose  suc- 
cess attracted  other  Jewish  traders,  to  render 
the  market  there  a  centre  of  commerce,  until, 
fii^ly,  the  growing  wealth  of  the  Jews  rouses 
the  jealousy  of  the  Christian  people  and  be- 
comes  the  canse  of  their  oppression  and  ex- 

Slsion.  As  Sombart  (supra),  Kieselbach,  <Der 
ing  des  Welthandeli,  >  and  Roscher,  <  Die 
Inden  im  Mittelalter, >  in  his  'Ansichten  der 
Volkswirthschatt,*  II,  have  shown,  the  Jews 
opened  new  sources  of  wealth  everywhere  by 
cceating  the  means  and  methods  of  communica- 
tion for  the  trade,  for  which  neither  the 
peasant  or  farmer  nor  the  nobleman  had  the 
capability  or  the  understanding.  Only  wise 
rulers,  realizing  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Jewish  traders  upon  the  country,  encouraged 
these  by  special  privileges  to  settle  therein  and 
develop  its  reKources.  This  was  done  t^ 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  in  France  and 
in  Germany,  by  Alfred  the  Great  and  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Cromwell  in  England,  by 
King  Roger  of  Sidty,  Kasimir  the  Great  in 
Poland  and  Sultan  Bajazid  in  Turkey.  Every- 
where the  commercial  genius  of  the  Jewish 
people  developed  the  prosperity  of  the  cities. 
(Consult  also  Lecky,  'History  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,'  II,  272^ 
2?3).  "They  were  the  teachers  and  tutors  of 
the  commercial  activity  of  Europe ,'  says 
Roscher,  I.  c.,  and  no  sooner  did  the  cities  feel 
that  they  could  do  without  them  than  they  dis- 
possessed them  of  all  they  had  acquired,  though 
half  of  the  houses  of  Paris,  London  or  Nurem- 
berg had  been  theirs,  and  either  killed  or  ex- 
pelled them.  But  even  when  driven  by  a  blood- 
thirsty mob  or  by  hostile  guilds  and  by  state 
legislation  out  of  his  original  domain,  the  world- 
commerce,  the  Jew  carried  his  small  stock  of 
merchandise  into  (he  villages  to  bring,  as  Kiesel- 
bach says,  the.  elements  of  cnltnre  also  into 
parts  more  remote  from  civilization,  or  he  took 
up  the  desjjised  work  of  the  money  lender, 
finally  to  rise  to  the  influential  position  of 
banker  and  prince  of  finance.  The  whole 
sj^iem  of  modem  exchange  of  money  is,  if 
not  bis  invention,  certainly  to  a  large  extent 
his  work.  To  his  financiering  skill  and  inter- 
national trade  the  banks  of  Amsterdam,  Ham- 
burg and  finally  of  England  owe  their  existence 
and  their  success. 

ResaltB  of  Their  Activity^— What  Jewish 
commerce  achieved  in  all  these  lands  became 


manifest  in  France  after  their  expulsion  in 
1306,  and  in.  England  after  their  expulsion  in 
1290,  and  still  more  so  in  Spain  after  14Q2 
Jewish  fugitives  of  Spain  carried  the  trade  into 
Turkey  and  Holland  and  into  Itahan  cities  Uke 
Lej^om  and  Ancona,  just  as  Poland's  commer- 
cial industry  was  entirely  due  to  fugitive  Jews 
of  Germany.  (Consult  Sombart,  sufra;  Graet^ 
'Gesch.  d.  Juden'  index,  asid  'Jewish  EuctcIo* 
pedia,'  s.  v.).  So  did  the  New  World  profit  Iw 
the  persecutions  of  the  Jew  in  ite  Old.  JtviiA 
Marranos  built  up  the  trade  in  tobacco,  coffee 
and  sugar  In  South  America,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam  for  some-  timf 
brought  the  world's  commerce  into  the  haods  of 
Holland  until  Cromwell  succeeded  in,  opening 
England  for  the  Jews  and  thus  paved  the  way 
for  the  British  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
(Consult  Beer.  'GeSoh.  d.  Welthaadels,'  II, 
211,  366;  Kohler,  Max,  *7ewish  Activity  in 
American  Colonial  Commerce,'  in  'Publications 
of  the.  American  Jewish  Historical  Society,'  X, 
47-63).     The   trade   between   America,   Europe 


Gra^s,  Cacercs,  Mendez,  Lopez  arid  Henrique* 
had  their  branches  and  their  ships  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  (Consult  Wolf,  Lucien, 
'Menasseh  ben  Israel' ;  Gruenwald,  'Portu- 
giescngraeber  aof  dcutscher  Erde').  Jews  were 
instrumental  in  starting  the  East  India  Com- 
panies (Picciotto,  'Sketches  of  An^lo-Jewish 
History,'  J34),  "They  were  largely  pioneers  of 
commerce  iu  North  America.  Jewish  mer- 
chants (Marranos)  enabled  Columbus  and  other 
navi^tors  to  discover  the  new  hemisphere  and 
provided  the  new  lands  with  grain,  horses  and 
other  needs  (Kayserllng,  'Christopher  Colum- 
bus' and  the  article  The  Jew  in  Amekica  in 
this  section).  ITict  possessed  large  tobacco, 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations  in  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Surinam,  Cura^oa,  and  kept  up  commercial  con- 
nections through  navigation,  partly  by  meatis  of 
their  own  ships,  with  North  America,  Amster- 
dam, Leghorn  in  Italy,  and  the  Far  East  (Gru- 
enwald, 1.  c.l  and  were  extensively  engaged  in 
the  West  Intfian  trade,  in  trade  with  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  in  developing  the  coimtry  west 
of  the  Ohio, 

When  with  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the 
systematic  oppression  of  the  Jews  somewhat  re- 
laxed and  they  were  again  allowed  to  pursue 
more  honorable  and  profitable  occupations,  we 
find  them  for  a  century  or  two,  up  to  the  time 
of  Ibe  better  regtdated  traffic  by  steam  tbII- 
roads,  the  chief  visitors  of  the  annual  or  setni,- 
annnal  fairs  held  at  Leipzig,  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  Prague,  Wilna,  Novgorod  and  other  great 
tnarlKt  places,  whither  they  bring  their  cloifaea, 
silk  and  velvet,  fur,  leather  and  other  goods, 
for  sale.  On  these  occasions  Jewish  merchants 
from  the  remote  parts  of  the  continent  met, 
exchanging  the  products  of  the  various  lands 
and  providing  their'  specific  districts  with  goods 
for  home  consumption.  In  some  provinces  of 
Europe,  Jews  became  the  princip^  dealers  in 
cattle  and  the  chief  attendants  ai  the  cattle 
markets;  elsewhere,  as  in  Russia,  they  deal 
chiefly  in  grain  and  lumber. 

The  new  modes  of  industry  finally  trans- 
formed the  former  peddlers  in  old  clothes  and 
the  like  into  manufacturers  <jf  woolen,  silk  and 
leather  gttoda.  The  fir^t  silk  and  velvet  fae- 
loriei  in  Prussia  and  the  woolen  factories  in 
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Austria  were  introduced  there  by  Tews.  Henoe- 
forlh  Jews  monopolize  tliis  trade  agaio  in  a 
large  part  of  the  world.  Compare  for  the 
whole  also  the  article  'CMnmerce'  in  the 
'Jewish  Encyclopedia,'  and  artidc  "Juifs*  in 
'La  Grande  nncyclopaedie'. 

Owing  to  his  constant  expulsion  from  the 
land  inhabited  and  cuhivated  by  him,  whether 
in  Palestine  or  in  Babylonia,  in  Africa  or  in 
southern  Europe,  the  commercial  instinct  was 
developed  in  the  Jew,  thus  makinK  him  excd 
his  competitors.  As  a  skilful  and  far'Sif^hced 
merdiant  lie  not  only  acquired  the  wealth 
and  power  needed  (o  maintain  himself  amidst 
the  perils  surroimding  him  wherever  he  was 
treated  and  regarded  as  an  alien,  but  he  proved 
the  most  valuable  promoter  of  civilization  in  the 
lands  in  which  he  lived,  the  foremost  liberalizins 
element  in  the  shaping  and  broadening  of  human 
culture. 

Kaufuann  Kohlqi. 
President  of  Hebreto  Union  College,  CntciMndfi, 
Ohio. 

19.  FOOD  AND  HEALTH  LAWS. 
Food  Laws.— The  food  laws  of  the  Jewish 
peojde  form  a  very  complex  system,  with 
numerous  and  diversified  enactments.  These  re- 
fer to  the  determination  of  the  species  of 
animals,  birds,  fish  and  insects  that  may  be 
eaten;  the  method  of  slaughter;  the  inspection 
of  the  animal  for  disease  and  lesion;  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  blood,  fat  and  certain  parts  of 
the  animal ;  the  treatment  of  meat  prior  to 
cooking;  the  prohibition  of  certain  food  mix- 
tures; certain  vegetable  food  laws,  such  as  the 
prohibition  of  leaven  during  Passover,  first 
fruit  crops  —  Orlah,  and  the  new  corn  ~ 
Hadash ;  and  various  anti-heathen  food  laws, 
affecting  the  use  of  wine,  etc.  It  is  certainly 
very  suggestive  of  the  importance  of  food 
legislation  that  the  first  direct  command  of  God 
to  Adam  should  be  a  food  law  (Gen.  ii,  17), 
and  that  the  punishment  for  its  Irangression 
should  be  the  advent  of  death.  The  exposition 
of  the  dietary  laws  has  given  rise  to  a  vast 
literature  to  which  every  century  and  almost 
every  school  of  thoiu;lu  has  made  its  contribu- 
tion, but  the  general  result  is  chaos.  This  is 
due  mainly  to  three  causes:  (1)  The  essentially 
monistic  nature  ot  the  Jewish  diou^t  faas  been 
quite  overlooked.  Couceptions  that  appear  al- 
most antithetic  for  the  modem  mind  were  ap- 
prehended as  an  undifferentiated  wh(^  by  the 
ancient  Hebrew.  His  language  had  no  word 
tint  would  be  equivalent  to  "nature';  the 
irfiysical  and  the  psychical,  tbe  legal  and  the 
ethical,  the  spiritual  and  the  vital,  were  all  iini^ 
.fied  manifestations  of  the  Theocratic  Will.  So 
that  when  the  Bible  declares  with  all  emphasis 
that  the  end  of  tbe  law  is  ■lite"— "that  ye  shall 
live  by  them*— "your  life  and  the  prolongation 
of  your  dars,°  it  is  rust  as  uncritical  to  exclude 
physical  life  from  ttiis  end  as  it  would  be  to 
exclude  from  it  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  the 
life  everlasting,  (2)  The  second  cause  of  the 
overwhdmtng  confusion  prewilent  in  this  liters^ 
ture  is  the  unxicntific  exaltation  of  every  ob- 
served effect  of  the  laws  into  a  motive  for 
their  promulgation  and  observance  .  (3)  The 
avowedly  different  character  of  many  of  these 
laws  in  origin  and  purpose  has  been  largely 
disregarded.  The  exposition  of  the  dietary 
system  would  have  been  much  simptifiul  and  in- 


numerable controversies  avoided  if  it  had  been 
dearly  understood  that  the  statement  of  effects 
does  not  involve  their  predication  as  motives; 
that  motives  apparently  diverse  oould  yet  re- 
main unified  and  undifferentiated  for  the  Jewish 
mind,  and  that  there  is  no  one  explanation  that 
will  cover  all  the  laws ; 

1,  Clean  and  Unclean  Sfecies.—\moag  the 
quadrupeds  only  the  ruminants  that  are  pro- 
vided with  fully  cloven  hoofs  are  declared  to  be 
fit  for  food;  and  of  these  only  the  Idne,  sheep 
and  goats  are  fit  for  sacrifice  (Lev.  li,  DeuL 
xiv).  The  rabbis  refer  .to  another  distinguish- 
ing mark  possessed  by  all  dean  animals,  namely, 
the  absence  of  incisors  from  the  upper  jaw 
(Talmud  Bab.,  Hullin  59A).  Among  the  fish. 
only  ttiose  that  have  fins  and  scales  are  clean; 
thus  all  the  siluridee,  eels  and  sbell-fish  are  pro- 
hibited. As  all  that  have  scales  have  also  &M, 
the  presence  of  scales  is  the  derisive  marie 
(Talmud  Bab.,  Niddah  5IA).    No  marka  are 

fiven  in  the  Bible  to  determine  the  dean 
awl,  but  a  long  list  is  recorded  of  species 
that  are  unclean.  These  are  birds  of  prw, 
scavenger  birds  and  marsh  fowl  The  bat  is 
also  included  in  the  list.  All  tbe  spedes  not 
named  are  declared  fit  for  food.  The  pbbis 
have  formulated  certain  marks  distinguishing 
the  clean  fowl  — but  finally  only  those  lrir£ 
that  are  tiaditionallv  known  to  be  clean  are 
permitted  to  be  used  for  food  (Talmud  Bab.. 
HuHin  63B).  All  insects  are  dedared  undean, 
with  exception  of  four  spedes  of  locusts.  All 
creeping  tilings  are  undean  (Shulhan  Aruch. 
Yore  Deah  §1  79~8S). 

The  earliest  explanation  of  this  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  is  afforded  in  tbe 
allegorica]  interpretations  of  the  Apocrypha 
(IV  Maccab.  S,  Letter  of  Arbteas,  e*c.>,  the 
works  of  Pfailo  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Ouirch 
.(Augustine,  Irenjcus, Cyril,  TertuUian,  Novatian 
"On  the  Jewish  Meats").  The  unclean  animals 
are  all  regarded  as  typifying  vices, —  the  hare 
libidinousness,  the  swine  impurity,  the  fox  craft, 
etc.  The  doven  hoot,  the  first  sign  of  purity. 
tvpifies  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil; 


entation  of  the  Serpent  as  the  ^^enC  of  tempta- 
tion (Gen.  iii,  1)  and  also  In  the  figures  cm- 
ployed  by  Eiekiel  (chap,  xxiii,  20).  AnoUjer 
explanation  4)ases  itsdf  upon  the  natural  and 
instinctive  antipathy  and  loathing  that  destruc- 
tive and  death-dealing  animals  arouse.  It  is 
only  natural  that  beasts  of  prey,  serpentine  and 
snake-like  fish,  slimy  crustaceans,  'birds  of  prCT, 
marsh  fowl  and  scavenger  birds  insects  feed- 
ing on  corruption  and  ordure,  uiould  be  held 
unclean  and  polluting  by  a  peoi^e  strivinK  to 
keep  itself  pure  and  holy  (Ley.  li,  431.  The 
consequences  of  this  striving  after  holiness 
affect  the  whole  of  Jewish  thought  and  life,  and 
are  of  primal  importance  for  the  comprehension 
of  the  dietary  system  (Schechter,  Jewish  Quart. 
Rev.  Vol.  X,  Art.  »Holiness»).  That  death- 
dealing  creatures  were  regarded  as  abbArrent 
and  imperfect  is  proved  definitely  by  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah, .  who  sees  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Messianic  period  "that  the 
wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb  —  and  the  lion 
shall  eat  straw  like  tfae  ox  — tiiey  shall  not 
hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  a 
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(Is.  XI,  6-9,  Uv,  25).  There  must  further  be 
noted  die  special  shrinkiiic  evidenced  in  many 
ways  from  the  hybrid  and  border  species  as  de- 
partures  from  the  true  order  of  nature,  which 
was  that  'all  creatures  should  be  after  their 
kind'  (Gen.  i,  11,  21,  24).  This  would  specially 
apply  to  the  hat,  the  hvbridous  ostrichr  of  the 
desert  and  the  'Svineed  quadrupedal  creeping 
thinits'  (Lev.  xl,  23);  the  grass-eating  locust 
wotild  alone  be  excepted  of  all  the  insect  tribe.. 
Others  have  seen  in  the  distinction  made 
between  Ihe  clean  and  the  unclean  the  ' 


.  r  all  intercourse  with  die  oesert  tribes 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  thb  the  camel,  for 
instance,  was  declared  unclean.  It  was  even 
more  necessary  to  se{)arate  Israel  from  the  cor- 
rupt and  degenerate  Canaanites,  and  so  thf 
swiDC  was  pronounced  impure.*  (Ewald).  The 
argument  is  entirely  wttnout  warrant,  as  the 
Idne,  sheep  and  goats  were  all  eaten  by  the 
nei^boriiu;  nations,  and  yet  are  regarded  as 
clean  for  Israel. 

Uany  have  striven  to  connect  the  food  laws 
of  Israel  with  those  of  Manv.  It  is  true  that 
the  food  laws  of  Manu,  with  regard  to  the 
clean  and  unclean,  have  a  great  many  elements 
in  common  with  the  Jewish  Code,  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  too  great  to  permit  of  any  direct 
connection.  Both  give  expression  to  the  natural 
repugnance  for  certain  classes  of  animals,  but 
the  details  do  not  agree.  In  Mann's  laws  the 
hare,  rhinoceros,  porcupine,  hedffehog,  are  all 
permitted,  but  they  are  unclean  m  the  Jewish 
Code.  The  prohibitions  relating  to  the  birds, 
too,  are  not  die  same.  Manu  prohibits  birds 
dwelling  in  cities  and  those  that  strike  with  the 
beak.  There  are  also  differences  with  regard 
to  the  fish.  Mami  prohibits  all  but  a  few 
species,  and  declares  the  crocodile,  turtle  and 
tortoise  dean,  hat  these  are  unclean  in  the 
Jewish  Code.  The  Jewish  taw  stands  even 
further  removed  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  as  it 
knows  -  nothing  of  the  dualism  of  the  latter 
(Gen.  i,  31;  U.  xlv,  7;  Ps.  cxiviii,  10).  The 
tnost  recent  interpretation  is  the  one  advanced 
by  W.  Robertson  Smith  and  accepted  by  Stade 
and  Cheyne.  He  regards  the  prohibitions  as 
identical  with  the  taboo  that  Totemism  places 
'  upon  ttie  use  for  food  of  the  sacred  ancestral 
animals.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  Totemism 
that  while  sacred  animals  are  not  to  be  eaten 
generally,  they  are  to  be  eaten  eucharistically, 
as  a  religious  rite  and  further,  these  animals 
being  regarded  as  ancestral,  their  names  are 
reproduced  in  the  names  of  tribes  and  indi- 


viduals.    Wilh  regard  to  the  lirst  point,  there  is 

'      '   "  '  "oof  that  the  unclean  creatures 

eucharistically  in  Israel.    The 


absolutely  no  proof  that  the  x 


two  verses  usually  cited  (Is.  Ixv,  4  and  Ixvi, 
17),  wdiich  condemn  the  consumption  of  swine 
are  altogether  too  doubtful  in  meaning  and  too 
decidedly  the  subject  of  dispute  (Duhm,  Marti) 
to  be  in  any  way  imiwrtant.  Still  less 
fortunate  is  the  attempt  to  prove  the  existence 
of  Totemism  from  the  occurrence  of  such 
names  as  Acfabor  and  Chesir;  for  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  clean  animals  whose  names 
occur  as  names  of  individuals— Zimri  (?)  Hagab, 
^^ati,  Epher,  Rachel,  Jonah,  etc.  (Jacobs, 
'Stud,  in  Bib.  Arch.').  If  any  further  proof 
were  needed  that  the  bestowal  of  names  has  no 
n  with  Totemism  and  is  the  result  of 
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accident  or  the  suggestion  of  environment,  it 
would  be  afforded  by  the  large  number  of 
plants,  excluded  frcmi  consideration  of  dean 
and  undean,  thai  furnish  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals. Thus  Susanna  (Lily),  Hadassah 
(Myrtle),  Tamar  (Palm),  Canni  (Vineyard), 
Elah  (Terebinth),  Elon  (Oak),  Keaah  (Cas- 
sia), Zetham  (Olive).  Totemism,  moreover, 
would  utterly  fail  to  account  for  the  extensive- 
ness  of  the  list  of  the  undean,  and  for  the  evi- 
dent principles  of  selection  guiding  the  com- 
pilation of  the  list.  But  the  presence  of  Totem- 
ism altogether,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the 
lowest  stages  of  savag^e  life,  woidd  be  a  startling 
anachronism  in  the  highly  complex  and  ethic^ 
dvilization  of  the  Hebrews  (Noldeke,  'Zeilsch. 
d.  Deutsch.  Morg.  C^sel].,'  1B86).  The  consider- 
ation of  the  dietary  laws  as  hygienic  enactments 
will  come  under  the  section  in  this  article 
Health  Laws. 

Blood. —  The  prohiUtion  of  blood  is  avow- 
edly different  from  the  prohibition  of  the  un- 
clean creatures.  Blood  was  too  precious  to  be 
used  by  man.  It  was  identified  with  the  vital 
sentient  principle.  It  was  therefore  to  be  coi*- 
sectated  to  God.  It  is  declared  to  be  the 
medium  of  atonement  representing  the  very  life 
of  the  animal  sacrificed  (Lev.  xvii,  li).  The 
injunction  concerning  the  blood  is  coeval  with 
the  very  ^rmission  to  use  flesh  as  food  (Gen, 
ix,  4).  It  is  enunciated  as  a  duty  for  all  human- 
ity, and  the  stranger  was  bound  to  respect  the 
prohibition  equally  with  the  Israelite. 

In  the  case  of  n on- sacrificial  animals  or 
birds,  the  blood  had  to  be  poured  on  the  ground 
and  covered  with  earth  (Lev.  xvii,  10-15).  The 
prc^ibition  only  applied  to  blood  of  mammals 
and  birds,  not  to  the  blood  of  fish  or  locusti 
It  referred  only  to  the  free  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels, and  not  to  that  absorbed  in  the  tissues. 
The  blood  prohibition  was  one  of  the  chief 
factors  for  the  law  of  Shehitah  or  ritual  slaugh- 
ter. So  great  is  the  abhorrence  of  the  Jews 
toward  blood  that  bread  is  rendered  un- 
fit for  use  if  in  the  process  of  eating  it  be- 
come tinged  by  a  speck  of  blood  from  the 
teeth  (T.  B.  KethuboBh  60A).  The  monstrou* 
absurdity  of  the  "Blood  Accusation*  has  be^i 
adequately  treated  b^  Strack  ('Das  Blut  in 
Glauben.>  etc,  Munich  1900)  and  Chwolson 
('Blutanklage,'  1901).  Early  Christianity  ac- 
cepted the  Wood  prohibition  (Tertullian,  Apo- 
log.),  and  it  remained  in  force  for  various 
Christian  sects  till  comparatively  recent  times 
(Grotius  on  Acts  xv,  20).  For  Moslems,  the 
prohibition  is  still  in  force.  (Koran.  Surs  II,  V, 
VI).  For  the  hygienic  consideration  of  the 
blood  prcAibition,'  s^  under  section  Health 
Laws  in  this  article. 

Fot. —  The  fat,  like  the  Mood,  was  reserved 
for  the  altar.  Its  prohibition  was  therefore 
limited  to  the  fat  of  sacrificial  animals— kin& 
sheep  and  goats  ~  and  did  not  refer  to  that  of 
other  clean  animals  or  birds.  It  was  further 
limited  to  the  fat  simitar  in  character  to  the 
intestinal  fat,  lyin^  in  layers  separate  from 
the  flesh,  and  did  not  refer  to  that  which 
was  grown  with  the  flesh  (Lev.  iii,  Xt,  17; 
Shul.  Aruch,  Yore  Deah  §  64).  The  traditions 
of  Karaitic  Jews  differ  from  those  of  Rab- 
binical Tews  wiiJi  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
fat  prohibition  (Adereth  Eliahu,  Chap.  19). 
The  curious  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  the 
prohibition  was  due  to  the  desire  to  further  the 
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oil  culture  of  the  countiy  has  no  foundation. 
For  hygienic  aspect,  see  section  Health  Laws. 

'Suiew  which  5AfaBfe.»— 'Therefore  shall 
the  children  of  Israel  not  eat  of  the  sinew 
which  shrank  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh'  (Gen.  3cxxti,  32;  cf,  Septuagint).  The 
prohibitioin  of  the  nervus  ischiadicus  ( ?)  com- 
memorates the  great  triumph  of  Jacob,  when, 
through  his  victory  over  the  Angel  of  tht 
night,  he  received  the  name  Israel,  and  despite 
his  own  iniury-  compelled  his  conijuered  op- 
ponent to  bless  him.  It  is  the  special  moment 
of  great  achievement  to  Jacob  (Hosea  »i,  4,  5) 
ftnd  of  supreme  destiny  to  his  children  (Gen. 
xxxv,  10,  11).  Owing  to  the  disputed  nature 
and  locality  of  the  prohibited  sinew,  the  pro- 
hiUiion  has  been  extended  to  both  the  nerv! 
ischiadic!,  the  adjacent  veins,  tubular  sinews 
and  fatty  fibres.  The  removal  of  all  these, 
however,  demands  a  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
Inertness  infrequent  in  many  Jewish  communi- 
ties; so  that  the  sirloin,  etc.,  is  not  generally 
available  for  food  except  in  the  Orient  and 
eastern  Europe  (Stul.  Aruch,  Yore  Deah 
165). 

Slaughlering. — All  animals  that  die  other- 
wise than  by  Shehitah,  ritual  slaughter,  are 
termed  Nebhelah  (that  which  dieth  by  itself) 
,  and  all  that  are  torn  by  beasts  or  are  afflicted 
by  any  fatal  disease  or  lesion  are  called  Trefah 
(the  Tom).  In  both  cases  their  use  for  food 
is  prohibited.  The  ritual  slaughter,  Shehitah,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  in  the  Jew- 
ish ceremonial  ana  is  always  in  the  hands  of 
trained  experts  (Dcul,  xii,  21),  The  knife  used 
is  specially  sharpened  and  repeatedly  tested  ixy 
experts  to  ensure  a  t>erfectly  sharer  and  smootn 
edge.  Its  blade,  being  usually  14  inches  in 
length  and  two  inches  in-  width,  is  specially 
adapted  for  rajHd  manipulation.  It  must  then 
be  drawn  with  a  steady  stroke  across  the  throat, 
severing  the  trachia  and  esophagus  and  divid- 
ing the  pneumogastric  nerve  controlling  cardiac 
action,  and  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein. 
Reserving  hygienic  considerations  for  'Health 
Laws,"  the  following  effects  of  ihe  process  must 
be  noted  They  formulate  the  result  of  a  vast 
number  of  experiments  comparing  all  the 
known  methods  of  slaughtering  animals,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Dembo  in  Saint  Petersburg  under 
the  auspices  of  a  scientific  commission:  (1) 
Comiiarative  Painlessness  of  Death. — (a)  The 
severing  of  the  great  Mood-vessels,  producing 
instantaneous  antemia  of  the  brain,  results  in 
absolute  unconsciousness  —  the  gray  matter  of 
the  brain  ceasing  its  function  at  once  and  com- 
plete loss  of  consciousness  following  in  three 
to  five  seconds,  (b)  The  cut  is  exceedingly 
rapid,  seldom  consuming  more  than  one  second 
in  time,  as  the  knife  is  ^arpened  and  smoothed 
with  extraordinary  precaution;  consequently 
4ie  pain  of  death  is  minimized.  (2)  Economi- 
cal Considerations. — (a)  Through  the  much 
earlier  appearance  of  rigor  mortis,  the  meat  is 
sooner  available  for  food,  (b)  Through  the 
much  later  appearance  of  decomposition,  the 
meat  remains  longer  available  even  in  summer 
(Shul.  Aruch,  Yore  Deah  %%  1-27). 

Inspection. —  While  the  proper  performance 
of  Shehitah  excludes  the  animal  from  the  cate- 
gory of  Nebhelah,  it  must  be  further  examined 
to  ascertain  beyond  all  question  that  it  is  not 
Trefah  (suffering  from  any  mortal  disease  or 
lesion).     This  examination,   Bcdikah.  is  purely 


hygienic  and  is  treated  under  section  Health 
Laws.  But  josC  as  the  Shehitah  (ritual  slangh- 
ter),  with  all  its  far-reaching  ethical,  economi- 
cal and  hygienic  consequences,  originated  in  all 
probability  with  the  necessities  of  the  altar  serv- 
ice—  to  pour  out  the  Uood  for  sacrifice  —  so 
the  Bediloh  (examination  for  disease)  with  all 
that  it  involves  had  its  prototype  in  the  temple 
service  in  the  priestly  examination  of  die 
sacrifice  for  disqualifying  blemishes  (Lev.  xxii, 
20-25;  Malachi  1,  8). 

Extraction  of  Blood-Vessels,  etc. —  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  blood,  the  fat  and  the  nervi 
ischiadichi  necessitates  the  careful  extractiMi 
(nikkur)  of  certain  blood-vessels,  mem- 
branes, fat  layers  and  tissues,  sinews  and  fat- 
fibres  from  various  parts  of  the  body  (Shul. 
Aruch,  Yore  Deah  ?  65,)  Eoglisb-qMaking 
Jews  call  this  process  of  extraction  'porging," 
a  word  derived  from  the  Judaeo-German  "por- 
schen,'  The  process  is  very  elaborate  ( 'Jewish 
Encyclopedia, >  article  "Porging')  in  the  case  of 
animals.  It  is,  however,  very  simple  in  the  case 
of  fowl,  where  the  prohibition  neither  of  fat 
nor  of  the  nervi  ischiadichi  obtains. 

Salting,  etc. —  There  still  remans  one  further 

Srocess  Melihah  (salting),  before  the  meat  is 
t  for  food,  and  that  is  the  soaking  and  salting 
thereof  to  remove  the  surface  blood.  Salt  also 
came  on  the  altar  with  sacrifices  (Lev,  ii,  13; 
Ezek.  xliii,  24).  The  hygienic  im^wrtance  of 
Melihah   is    referred   to    under   section  Health 

Froduels  of  the  Prohibited.— tiot  only  are 
the  unclean  and  the  diseased  animals  prohibited 
but  all  their  products.  Thus  the  milk  and 
cheese  of  Imth  unclean  and  diseased  (Trefah) 
animals  are  prohibited.  Milk  and  cheese  should 
not  therefore  be  purchased  in  the  general 
market  without  superintendence.  Human  milk 
is  prohibited  for  the  adult  and  evoi  for  the 
child  who  has  once  been  properly  weaned.  So 
the  e^s  of  unclean  birds  and  all  eggs  on  whose 
yolk  a  drop  of  blood  is  found  are  prohibited. 
In  tike  manner  the  roe  of  an  unclean  fish  can- 
not be  eaten.  Honey,  however,  is  permitted, 
as  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  bee, 
but  simply  as  Ae  nectar  gathered  by  the  insect 
(Shul.  Aruch,  Yore  Deah  §81).  In  the  case 
of  any  mixture  of  the  forbidden  and  the  per- 
mitted,— if  the  taste  of  the  forbidden  object  be  ■ 
discernible,  then  all  is  forbidden.  So  cheese 
irfiich  has  been  curdled  with  a  proUbited 
rennet  is  entirely  prohibited,  -and  some  superin- 
tendence ousht  to  -be  exercised  over  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese. 

Meat  and  MiV*.— The  threefold  repetition 
of  the  oommand  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  the 
youn^  in  its  mother's  milk*  (Deut,  xiv,  21)  is 
traditionally  interpreted  as  _  referring  to  the 
threefold  pri^ibition  of  cooking  meat  and  milk 
together,  of  eating  this  mixture  or  of  deriving 
any  benefit  from  it.  The  inteniretations  of  the 
command  have  been  many  and  varied,  but  two 
predominate,  and  have  certain  justiiication. 
Philo  construes  il  as  an  ethical  law  similar  to 
(Deut,  xxii,  6,  and  Lev.  xxii,  28),  denouncing 
cruelty  to  animals  and  intended  for  the  moral 
discipline  of  the  people.  The  milk  that  was  set 
apart  by  nature  for  the  nourishment  of  die 
young  should  not  be  used  as  the  medium  in 
which   the  young  is   seethed.     Maimonides  e 
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ing  the  nsture  gods  by  sprinkling  the  fields 
with  this  meat  and  milk  broth.  This  ex- 
pUnaiion  of  the  prohibition  has  also  been  ad- 
vanced by  Spencer  and  Cndworth  and  has  re- 
ceived some  support  from  modem  authorities. 
Ueat  and  milk  are  never  partaken  of  together 
at  the  same  meal,  sufficient  interval  bei^  al' 
lowed.  i£  the  meat  has  been  eaten  first,  for  it  to 
be  digested  before  partaking  of  milk.  The  pro- 
hibition refers  with  equal  force  to  any  prepara- 
tions in  which  meat  or  milk  enters  (Shul. 
Anich,  Yore  Deah  §§  87-97). 

Vegetable  Dietary  Lauis. —  Not  all  the  food 
laws  concern  themselves  with  meat  Tliere  is 
the  injunction  concerning  Orlab  which  forbids 
the  tise  for  food  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  in  the 
first  three  j;ears  of  its  growth  (Lev.  xix,  23- 
25).  The  yield  of  the  fourth  year,  or  its  money 
equivalent,  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  and 
used  for  special  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The 
prohibition  of  the  fruit  crop  of  the  first  three 
years  continues  binding  to  the  present  da^. 
Another  law  of  somewhat  similar  character  is 
that  of  Hada&h  which  prohibits  the  eating  of 
a  until  the  time  of  the  offering  of 


xxTi,  9).  Should,  however,  the  prohibition  be 
transgressed,  then  the  produce  cannot  be  used 
for  food.  But  the  most  important  vegetable 
dietary  laws  are  those  of  Hametz  and  Matiah 
commemorating  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  davs  of  the  Passover  festival  no 
leaven  (Hanielz)  can  be  eaten  and  none  may  be 
Dermilted  to  remain  in  the  bouse  (Ex.  xiii,  T). 
There  is  furthermore  the  positive  law  that  un- 
leavened bread  (Matzah)  shall  be  eaten. 

Heathen  Food  Laws. —  Another  group  of 
dietary  laws  are  either  prohibitive  of  the  ob- 
jects of  idolatrous  worship  or  of  intercourse 
between  Jews  and  idol-worshipers.  The  most 
important  of  these  refer  to  the  use  of  wine. 
Wine  that  has  been  consecrated  to  an  idol  is 
absolutely  prohibited.  But  even  the  ordinary 
wine  of  the  heathen  is  prohibited,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  suspicion  that  he  may  have  conse- 
crated it  to  his  idol  but  also  to  create  a  social 
barrier  that  would  make  the  possibility  of  inter- 
marriage more  remote  (Ab.  Zarah  36B).  Fur- 
thermore wine  that  has  been  touched  by  an 
idolator,  though  belonging  to  a  Jew,  will  be 
under  suspicion  of  having  been  idolatroosly 
consecrated  and  its  use  prohibited.  The  gen- 
eral stringency  of  the  regulations  is,  however 
influenced  by  the  specific  conditions  of  social 
environment. 

Health  Laws. — There  has  been  consider- 
able dispute  as  to  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
professional  medical  men  distinct  from  the 
priestly  class  in  Biblical  times.  The  occurrence 
of  the  expression  *thy  healer*  (Ex.  xv,  26) 
has  been  advanced  as  an  argument  for  the 
^rmalive,  but  the  whole  verse  may  be  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  a  union  of  the  sacerdotal 
and  the  medical  offices.  Certainly  the  context 
in  Ex.  xxi.  18-20  seems  to  imply  that  the 
doctor  was  paid;  and  there  is  mentioned  in 
Isai^  dte  Hobhesh  or  woundbinder.  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  is  reproached  for  having 
sought  help  from  the  physicians  and  not  from 
God.  The  Prophets  were  frequently  appealed 
to  for  aid  in  sickness  and  one  interesting  cure 
i«  recorded  as  having  been  made  by  Isaiah. 
King  Hezckiah  had  fallen  sick  of  a  disease 


which  Lauder  Brunton  identifies  with  the  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils.  The  prophet  cures 
him  with  a  plaster  of  figs, —  a  remedy  not  un- 
known to  modern  treatment.  Later,  we  find 
physicians  highly'  honored  (Ecclesiaiticns 
xxxviii,  1-8),  and  numerous  evidences  of  con- 
siderable skill  on  their  part.  A  long  array  of 
famous  physicians  is  recorded  in  the  Talmud 
and  many  difficult  operations  are  credited  to 
them  (Kotelmann,  Virchow's  'Archiv.,'  Vol. 
64).  A  prolonged  controversy  has  raged  round 
the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Talmud 
(T.  B.  Niddah  40A)  which  according  to  one 
reading  refers  to  the  successful  performance  Of 
*CKsarian  Secti<Mi,'  Hysterotomy,  mother  and 
child  both  being  saved.  Of  special  importance 
is  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  Talmud 
tractate  Hullin.  Certainly  the  health  laws  of 
the  Bible  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ad- 
vanced condition  of  social  hygiene.  Certain 
btotic  advantages  have  been  claimed  for  the 
Jew.  Greater  longevity,  greater  fecundity, 
greater  exemption  from  tuberculosis  and  syph- 
ilis, special  capacity  for  acclimatization,  are 
among  these.  But  the  advantages  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  racial  and  seem  to  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  degree  of  the  observance  of 
the  special  laws,  and  to  be  forfeited  with  the 
non-observance  of  these  (Adler,  Nossig). 

Work  and  Rest. —  The  first  health  laws  are 
given  in  the  Decalogue  with  the  institution  of 
the  six  days  of  labor  and  the  seventh  daj^  of 
rest  The  hygiene  of  labor  is  clearly  recognized 
in  Jewish  law.  Even  the  schtjar  is  enjoined  to 
acquire  a  handicraft  (Pirke  Aboth  ii,  2).  The 
necessity  of  physical  training  is  insisted  upon 
with  emphasis,  and  it  is  accounted  a  paramount 
doty  for  the  father  to  teach  his  child  a  craft 
and  to  train  him  to  swim.  Even  the  women 
of  the  wealthiest  class  are  emoined  to  work 
because  of  the  destructive  effect  of  idleness 
upon  moral  strength  and  mental  sanity  (T.  B. 
Kethuboth  S9B;  cf.  Proverbs  xxxi),  but  over 
pressure  has  been  guarded  against  by  the  com- 
plementary r^vlation  of  a  full  day  of  periodical 
rest  Since  the  nature  of  the  toxins  produced 
by  fatigue  and  the  extremely  gradual  rate  of 
their  eliminadon  from  the  system  have  been 
more  clearly  recognized  the  Sabbath  rest  has 
becotne  a  scientifically  demonstrable  hygienic 
necessity,  which  no  shortening  of  the  day's 
latxjr  can  possibly  supply. 

FomI.— Nearly  all  the  food  laws  hare  their 
hygienic  aspejt.  The  prohiMiion  of  the  camiv- 
orge  with  their  exclusivelv  nitrogenous  diet;  nf 
the  swine  with  its  tendency  to  trichinic  in- 
fection, and  the  readiness  of  its  meat^  as  most 
freely  prodnctive  of  gelatine,  to  provide  a  fa- 
vorable nidus  for  mortnfic  bacilli  (Dr.  E.  Bal- 
lard), has  been  welcomed  as  a  health  law  of 
importance.  Dr.  Borell  of  Goppingcn  (Vir- 
chow's 'Archiv.'  65)_  describes  the  presence  of 
worms  similar  to  tricfaina  in  the  blood  of  the 
raven,  and  Virchow  adds,  that  this  is  a  variety 
of  Filaria  •  similar  to  the  Filaria  sanguinis 
hcFminis  whtdi  is  known  to  be  the  cause  of 
chyluria  and  chylous  hematuria  and  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  Elephantiasis.  Similar  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  by  Herbst  in  the  blood 
of  the  crow,  the  daw,  the  hawk  and  thr  jay. 
The  rejection  of  eels,  mnrsena,  oysters,  mus- 
sels and  crabs  from  the  list  of  foods  has  been 
regarded  as  hygienic  since  diese  feed  larg^  tm 
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sewage,  and  have  been  the  cause:. 

?iidernics,  espedaUy  of  typbotdal  character. 
he  ordinary  mussel,  mythis  eduUs,  has  bad  its 
poison  examined  and  analyzed  by  several  spe- 
cialists jVirchows  'Archiv.,'  Vols.  103. 104,  110, 
IIS).  The  preference  for  the  scaled  fish  of 
the  sun-bathed,  purer  and  more  highly  oxygen- 
ated surface  waters  has  also  its  hygienic  aspect 
Recent  investigation  as  to  the  propagation  of 
disease  through  insects  and  atwnals, —  malaria 
and  yellow  fever  by  the  mosquito,  nphoid  by 
the  fly,  pneumonia  by  mice,  hydatid  cysts  by 
the  dog,  etc.,  seems  to  afiora  continually  grow- 
ing evidence  to  the  h}^enic  value  of  the  food- 
laws  and  of  the  elaborate  regulations  concern- 
ing the  defilement  of  person,  clothes,  food- 
stuffs and  utensils  by  contact  with  the  various 
species  (Lev.  xi,  32  et  seq.). 

The  rejection  of  blood  haj  also  its  hyKienic 
effect.  It  is  in  the  blood  that  toxins  produced 
by  disease  Ef^rms  and  occasionally  the  germs 
themselves  circulate^  and  this  makes  it  a  vehi- 
cle for  communication  of  disease;  and  further 
by  its  own  rapid  decomposition,  il  becomes  also 
an  original  source  of  disease.  The  intestinal 
fat  has  also  been  considered  by  many  h^enic- 
ally  objectionable,  as  harboring  parasites  in 
the  lymphatic  ganglia  (Ebstein).  In  the 
method  of  slaughter  (Shehitah)  a  valuable 
group  of  health  laws  is  encountered,  (1)  The 
two  main  characteristics  of  the  Shehitali  are 
the  quick  bleeding  and  the  accompanying  epilep- 
toidal  convulsions.  These  produce,  after  cer- 
tain chemical  reactions,  the  acid  phosphate  of 
potash,  KHJ'Oi,  which  is  antiimtref active.  It 
binders  the  development  of  micro-organisms, 
delays  the  formation  of  the  products  of  decom- 
position of  ptomaines  and  toxins,  and  imparts 
an  additional  savor  to  the  meat.  (2)  Throui^h 
the  epiteptoidal  convulsions  the  blood  left  in 
the  meat  is  less  alkaline  and  therefore  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  bacteria 
(Dembo).  The  Bedikah  (Examination)  is 
avowedly  a  pure  health  law.  Its  function  is 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  animal  was 
suffering  from  any  fatal  disease  or  lesion,  as 
this  would  make  it  Trefah,  'Tom,'  and  unfit 
for  food.  For  this  purpose  the  chief  organs 
have  to  be  examined,  especially  the  lungs.  It 
must  be  clearly  determined  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  adhesions  either  of  one  lobe  of 
the  lungs  to  the  other,  or  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  lungs  to  the  diaphragm  or  chest  wall.  The 
lun^s  are  tested  for  perforations  by  inflation 
during  immersion  in  water.  The  surface  of  the 
lungs  is  examined  for  tubercules  of  any  kind 
(Dr.  Behrend  in  Nineteenth  Century,  1889). 
Inspection  of  other  organs  occurs  only  when 
symptoms  are  observed  indicating  the  presence 
I —  or  when  there  is  general  prevalence  —  of 
some  aficction.  Nor  are  the  lungs  of  a  fowl 
examined  unless  there  is  special  ground  for 
suspicion.  Koch  (IiUer.  Med.  Cong.  IB90)  has, 
however,  shown  that  tuberculosis  of  fowl  is  a 
spedes  distinct  from  human  or  bovine  tubercu- 
losis and  is  innocuous  to  man. 

Melihah.  or  'salting  the  meat"  prior  to  use, 
has  for  its  purpose  the  removal  of  the  stagnant. 
Impure,  diseased,  germ-laden,  surface  blood. 
When  the  conditions,  under  which  meat  has 
often  to  be  kept  before  use.  be  remembered,  the 
health  value  of  the  Melihah  law  will  be  clearly 
apparent  (Hyamson,  Jewish  Qtiarterly  Reviexu, 


VoL  IX).  The  avoidance  of  the  mixed  meat 
and  milk  diet  has  also  been  hygtenicalty  com- 
mended. It  is  claimed  that  UK  aimulUBeous 
ingestion  of  soluble  and  fibrinous  albtmieii  is 
not  well  home  by  the  gastric  appantus  (Aron- 
stam).  Of  importance  are  the  special  laws  aim- 
ing at  the  puri^  of  water  and  milk.  In  coim- 
tries  where  poisonous  reptiles  abonnd,  water 
and  milk  must  not  be  left  uncovered.  Articles 
of  food  should  not  be  kept  in  any  unclean 
place,  as  under  the  bed,  nor  be  served  from 
any  impure  vessel.  Timely  and  simple  diet  is 
recommended.  There  are  83  diseases  that  are 
prevented  by  an  early  breakfast  of  bread  and 
salt  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  For  health  rea- 
sons, it  was  enjoined  that  meat  and  fish  should 
not  be  eaten  simultaneously. 

Body. —  In  its  insistence  on  the  purity  of  the 
body  Jewish  law  presents  a  unique  phenomenon. 
As  Leroy  Beaulieu  declares,  *for  25  centuries 
the  Jew  has  striven  to  be  dean,  and  alone  has 
observed  the  laws  of  moral  and  ph^ical  purity.* 
Yet  here  as  elsewhere  there  should  be  no  con- 
fusion between  effects  and  motives,  lliougfa 
the  motives  were  to  a  considerable  degree 
avcnvedly  hygienic,  ^et  predominantly  they 
were  religious.  Ablutions  were  demanded  from 
the  Jew,  for  prayer  could  not  be  pronounced 
amid  physical  uncleanliness;  his  bodj^  had  to 
be  scrupulously  clean  for  the  Phylacteries  could 
not  otherwise  be  worn.  At  the  very  moment 
of  rising,  ablution  of  the  hands  and  face  was 
enjoined  —  without  this  he  could  not  offer  his 
morning  prayer  (Psalm  xxvi,  6).  Before  and 
after  everjf  meal  the  hands  had  to  be  washed 
and  a  special  benediction  for  the  injunction  of 
cleanliness  pronounced.  After  every  unclean 
bodily  function,  after  touching  any  imdean 
object,  after  visiting  a  cemetery,  ablutions  had 
to  be  performed.  Although  water  is  truly 
precious  in  the  East,  yet  there  never  was  stint 
of  it  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness.  Rabbi 
Akiba  in  prison  preferred  to  leave  Us  thirst 
unassuageo,  and  used  his  dole  of  water  for 
ablutions.  It  was  prohibited  to  live  in  a  town 
that  had  not  a  bath,  and  the  use  of  water  was 
regarded  as  the  infallible  panacea.  *Better  a 
little  cold  water  in  the  morning  and  a  warm 
hand  and  foot  bath  in  the  evening  than  all  the 
salves  in  the  worid»  (Shab.  I09A) :  «Man 
endangers  the  eye,  nose,  mouth  and  ear  if  he 
touch  them  with  unwashed  hands.*  The  value 
of  the  warm  baths  of  Emmaus  near  Tiberias, 
of  Gadara  in  Pertea  and  Callirrhoe  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  was  thoroughly  appreciated.  Nor 
were  aesthetic  considerations  ovcrkxilced  in  the 
case  of  the  body.  Physical  beauty  was  highly 
valued  (T.  B.  Berachoth  20A).  The  long  list 
of  bleimshes  and  disfigurements,  over  ISO  in 
number,  that  were  disqualifying  for  the  priest- 
hood points  to  the  existence  of  a  high  standard 
for  physical  conformation  (Sifra,  Emor  111). 

Clothes.— The  view  entertained  as  to  the 
cleanliness  of  clothes  is  tersely  stated  in  the 
apothegm,  *the  ^age  upon  whose  garments  a 
grease  spot  is  found  is  worthy  of  death.*  The 
uncleanliness  of  his  garment  was  an  insult  to 
the  holy  law  whose  dignity  It  was  his  duty  to 
protect.  Whenever  the  man  has  been  in  con- 
tact w<ith  any  impurity,  whether  it  be  one  of 
the  leproidal  diseases  or  the  impurity  of  the 
corpse,  or  any  sexual  impurity,  it  is  not  only 
his  body,  but  also  his  clothes  Siat  bare  to  oe 
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washed.  It  is  perhaps  unduly  imaginative  to  see 
in  the  law  which  prohibits  the  wool  being  mixed 
with  flue  in  the  manufacture  of  garments,  an 
anticipation  of  Jaeger  (M.  N.  Adler).  But 
Ebstein  insists  nevertheless  that  such  a  garment 
would  be  faygienically  harmftil  as  the  wool 
would  lend  to  warm  and  the  cotton  or  flax  to 
cool  the  body  and  there  would  be  tmcqoal  pro- 
tection for  the  body  surface  (Deut.  xjai,  U). 
There  is  a  reference  in  Leviticus  to  a  peculiar 
species  of   redcUsh   or  greeniih  discol orations 


terial.  _      .  _    _      ., 

form  of  fungoid  growth.  Where  garments  are 
worn  for  long  periods  such  growths  may  occur. 
Directions  are  given  for  inspection  and  seclu- 
Hon.   lustration  or  destruction   (Lev.  xiii,  47). 

Satnlary  AmmgtmtnU. —  The  Bible  already 
makes  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  camp 
from  the  usual  plagues  of  typhoid,  diarrhcea 
and  dysentery  attendant  on  camp  life.  The 
consienment  of  all  putrid  matter  to  the  earth 
—  in  a  place  without  the  camp  —  ensured  disin- 
fection and  the  protection  of  the  water  and  the 
air  (Deut.  xxiii,  9-14).  These  admirable  hy- 
gienic provisions  are  the  direct  consequences 
of  the  Holiness  motive  with  its  psycbo{»)y steal 
implications :  "that  thy  camp  aiall  be  holy." 
In  the  subsequent  ci^  life  similar  precautions 
were  taken.  It  was  prohibited  to  rear  poultry 
or  keep  wild  animals  or  pennit  dung-heaps  lo 
gather  in  Jerusalem  (T.  B.  Baba  Kama,  SaB). 
No  tannery  could  be  erected  within  50  cubits 
of  the  city  limits,  and  then  only  to  the  east  of 
the  city  so  that  the  prevalent  west  wind  would 
carry  away  the  effluvia.  Kimhi  maintains  in  bis 
comment  to  Psalm  xxvii,  that  a  fire  bumed  con- 
linually  without  the  ci^  for  the  destruciion  of 
all  cadavers  and  oSal  and  refuse.  Many 
scholars,  though  not  all,  accept  this  statement. 
Certain  writers  have  referred  to  the  extremely 
valuable  sanitary  results  of  the  minutely  scru- 
pulous removal  of  all  leaven  from  the  homes 
before  the  advent  of  Passover  (M.  N.  Adler). 
As  this  involves  the  thorough  overhauling  of 
the  whole  house  from  garr^  to  cellar,  the 
purification  and  cleansing  of  all  utensils  and 
kitchen  accessories,  and  tne  destruction  of  the 
accumulation  of  scraps,  etc. —  the  hygienic  ef- 
fects, however  undesigned,  must  be  acknowl- 
edged <Ex.  idi,  19;  Deut.  xvi,  4). 

Temperance. —  Both  in  food  and  drink  tem- 
perance was  enjoined.  Gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness is  the  special  crime  of  the  rebellious 
son  whose  punishment  is  death.  Wine  was 
so  important  an  article  of  food,  that  special 
influence  was  necessary  to  prevent  its  abuse. 
The  stories  of  Noah  and  Lot  conveyed  their 
own  moral.  The  priests  were  held  unfit  for 
office  if  they  indulged  in  strong  drink.  The 
order  of  the  Nazarites,  and  the  clan  of  the 
Rechabites,  upheld  an  ideal  of  abstinence.  But 
yet  the  value  of  wine  as  a  medicine  was  recog- 
niied  (Prov.  xxxi,  6).  Nor  was  the  ascetic 
attitude  entirely  approved  of.  The  Nazarite 
brought  his  sacrifice  when  the  term  of  his  vow 
was  over  for  having  denied  himself  that  which' 
God  permitted.  'In  the  future  world,  man 
will  have  to  account  for  every  enjoyment  that 
was  offered  to  him  and  he  has  unnecessarily 
refused*  CJerus.  Tal.  Kid.  IV).  Yet  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  deaunciiition  of  drunkeimess 
throughout  the  fiiUe. 


Dwelling. —  The  Bible  records  the  special 
protection  to  be  a&orded  to  the  Hat  roofs  of  the 
houses.  They  were  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
battlement  so  there  should  be  no  blood  upon 
them  (Deut.  xxii,  8).  The  hei^t  of  the  bat- 
tlement is  &xed  at  a  minimum  of  3.06  feet.  It 
must  be  strongly  built  and  able  to  stand  any 
ordinary  strain.  There  are  further  injunctions 
prohibiting  the  presence  of  any  open  well  or 
pit,  or  the  presence  of  unsafe  ladders  about  the 
house.  There  is  a  remarkable  series  of  hygienic 
laws  referring  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
house  (Lev.  xiv).  The  reference  is  probably 
to  houses  attacked  by  dry  rot  —  menilius  lacry- 
mans,  a  fungoid  growth  inimical  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  clearly  formu- 
lated in  the  regulations— (1)  duty  of  dec- 
laration; (2)  duty  of  examination  and  diag- 
nosis 1  (3)  complete  removal  of  the  aflected 
parts  without  the  camp;  (4)  scraping  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  and  removal  of  the  dust  and 
dibris  without  the  camp  to  the  unclean  place; 
(5)  on  return  of  the  affection,  the  house  is  to 
be  completely  destroyed;  (6)  all  the  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  house,  eaten  or  slept 
therein,  must  be  purified  through  the  washing 
of  clothes  and  person  (Baginsl^). 

Disease. —  Proceeding  upon  die  principle  that 
the  whole  law  was  given  for  life  and  not  for 
death  (Lev.  xviii,  S,  T.  B.  Ab.  Zarah  27B), 
the  interest  of  the  patient  is  declared  superior 
to  any  of  the  ordinary  religious  obligations; — 
even  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement  giving  way  to  the  necessities  of 
medical  treatment.  The  duty  of  visiting  the 
sick  is  a  part  of  the  great  Imiiatio  Dei  (T.  fi. 
Sota  14A>  and  the  neglect  of  this  ixity  is  de- 
clared by  Rabbi  Akiba  to  be  a  criminal  indif- 
ference to  human  life  (T.  B.  Nedarim  39B). 
But  the  visiting  must  be  helpful  in  act  and  rev- 
erent in  spirit  since  the  Divine  Sfaechinah 
stands  ever  watching  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
of  suffering.  This  visiting  sfaould,  however,  be 
entirely  omitted  if  the  nature  of  the  disease 
or  the  attendant  circumstances  make  it  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  patient.  In  certain 
cases  of  disease  or  contact  with  disease  meas- 
ures for  purification  and  disinfection  have 
been  enacted.  Wherever  there  has  been  con- 
tact with  the  dead,  or  pseudo-leprous  sjrop- 
toms  of  disease,  or  sexual  secretions  and  dis- 
charges—  an  elaborate  process  of  washing  and 
bathing  for  person  and  garments  prevails. 

BHrial.—'  Interment  must  take  place  as 
speedily  as  possible  (Deut.  xxi,  22).  It  is  the 
last  and  most  unselfish  act  of  landness  one  can 
perform  to  one's  fellow.  God  himself  showed 
the  example  by  burying  Moses,  All  can  claim 
interment,  even  the  criminal  executed  on  the 
gallows  (Deut  Jtxi,  23).  Cemeteries  were  ex- 
tramural and  were  prohibited  within  a  circuit 
of  60  cubits  from  the  city  limits.  The  dead 
were  placed  in  caves  and  vaults  and  were 
visited  by  their  relatives  for  three  days  after, 
to  avoid  all  possibility  of  their  being  buried 
alive.  After  some  time  the  remains  were  then 
interred  in  the  grave  proper.  The  rapid  de- 
composition of  the  body  to  its  constituent  ele- 
ments is  regarded  as  desirable.  While  crema- 
tion is  opposed  to  Jewish  practice  (Gen.  iii. 
10;  Eccles.  xii,  7),  yet  quicklime  is  frequently 
placed  in  the  grave  in  some  countries.  The 
prevalent    custom    among    observant    Jews   in 
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eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient  is  to  have  the 
coffin  of  the  simplest  construction, —  %  few 
boards  nailed  together, —  with  the  bottom  per- 
forated,— so  as  to  interpose  no  obstacle  to 
rapid  decomposition.  The  selection  of  the  soil 
for  cemetery  purposes  is  of  hygienic  value, — 
as  the  ground  must  not  be  in  contact  with  any 
water  sources,  and  thus  the  danger  of  contami- 
nation of  the  water  supply  is  minimised.  An 
interesting  account  is  Kiven  in  the  Bible  of  the 
composition  of  the  "Water  of  Lustration*  used 
for  all  who  had  been  in  contact  with  the  dead. 
Undoubtedly  the  ingredients  possess  high  disin- 
fecting (lualities.  Into  its  composition  entered 
cedar  wood  fconifera),  rich  in  phenol  and 
cresol  and  cearene  camphor;  hyssop  with  its 
camphoraceous  oil  of  penetrating  aroma  and 
other  oils,  rich  in  oxygen ;  the  cremated  carcase 
of  the  heifer,  rich  in  potzsh  and  soda  (Num. 
xix). 

Sexual  Relations. —  There  is  a  vast  legisla- 
tion controlling  all  the  circumstances  of  sexual 
relation.  The  penalty  of  death  is  imposed  for 
all  acts  of  sodomy  or  unnatural  intercourse, 
I  within   specialty  prohibited  de^ 


imposed  for  all  other  illicit  connections.  Pros- 
titution is  absolutely  prohibited  (Deut.  xxiii, 
18)  and  chastity  is  aemanded  from  both  sexes. 
Two  of  the  commandments  of  the  Decalo^e 
are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  purity 
of  married  life  (Ex.  xx,  14,  17),  and  the 
elaborate  table  of  prohibited  degrees  protects 
it  hj^gienically  (Lev.  xviii,  7-18).  Thus  the 
marriage  institution  is  enabled  to  perform  its 
proper  function,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law : 
•Be  ye  fruitful  and  multiply'  (Gen.  i,  28). 
Aniiconceptional  acts  invited  the  Divine  doom 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  9),  and  the  duty  of  begetting 
children  is  declared  the  supreme  privilege  and 
blessing  (Psalm  cxxvii.  S-5 ;  Psalm  cxxriii, 
3-4).  In  opposition  to  tne  powerful  current  of 
opinion,  favoring  childlessness,  that  found  sup- 
port among  Epicureans  and  Stoics  in  the  inter> 
ests  of  greater  independence  and  possibilities  of 
self-indulgence  or  self -development,  and  in 
Essenaic  and  Christian  monachism  in  the  inter- 
ests of  chastity  and  personal  hohness,  the  rabbis 
compare  a  man  volnntarily  childless  to  a 
■sheddcr  of  blood'  and  "an  opponent  of  Ciod' 


knowledged  to  be  also  an  end  in  itself  (Gen.  ii. 
18),  and  an  eloquent  panegyric  is  pronouncea 
over  it.  *He  who  is  without  wife,  dwells  with- 
out joy;  without  blessing;  without  good;  with- 
out religion ;  without  citadel ;  without  peace. 
The  wife  is  to  be  loved  as  one's  self:  to  be 
honored  more  than  one's  self  (T.  B.  Yeb., 
62B).  The  age  recommended  for  marrying  is 
about  18  years  for  the  male  and  extreme  dis- 
parity of  age  is  discountenanced.  The  influence 
of  modesty  in  love  is  declared  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  character  of  the  children  (T. 
fi.  Niddah,  71A),  and  tempei^nce  is  absolutely 
enforced  by  the  rigid  prohibition  of  sexual 
relations  for  a  certain  period  succeeding  the 
menses  and  parturition  (Lev.  xii,  2-5;  xx,  18). 
Behrend  maintains  that  the  enforced  temperance 
ensures  procreation  at  a  specially  favorable 

Eriod.    The  fecundation  that  occurs  after  the 
^se  of  seven  day«  following  the  cessation  of 


the  menses  is  much  less  likely  to  result  in  abor- 
tions. Circumcision  was  regarded  by  Philo  and 
Mjaimonides  as  assisting  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance  by  weakening  the  erotic  element 
(cf.  Bereshith  Rabba<h,  S  80)  while  increasing 
functional  power.  Motherhood  was  honored 
even  in  animals  (Lev.  xxii,  28;  Deut.  xxii,  6). 
The  time  preceding  and  following  parturition 
is  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  extreme 
care  both  dietetically  and  mentally  (Jud.  xiii,  7; 
T.  B.  Yoma,  8;  T.  B.  KethuboA,  60B).  The 
nourishment  of  the  child  is  the  duty  of  the 
mother  (1  Sam.  i,  23),  the  mother's  milk  being 
regarded  as  the  best  food.  WiA  regard  to 
sexual  impurities  the  laws  are  very  minute  and 
detailed  and  refer  to  the  impurity  through 
coition,  the  menses,  parturition,  secretions  and 
discharges  of  various  kinds.  Segregation,  bath- 
ing and  washing  of  the  clothes,  etc.,  are  the 
means  by  which  purity  is  restored.  The  laws  in 
Leviticus  (chaps,  xii-xv)  are  elaborated  in  the 
Shulhan  Aruch.  Yore  Deah,  8$  183-200.  The 
fullest  protection  is  given  to  womao  and 
the  utmost  hygienic  precautions  are  taken 
(Baginsky). 

Leproid  Impurity. —  Much  controivetsy  pre- 
vails concerning  the  leproid  affections  referred 
Leviticus  (chap,  xiii  et  seq.).    One  group 


tiasis  Grtecornm  (Haser,  Michaelis,  Neumann, 
Fox).  A  second  group  regard  the  Zaraath 
of  Leviticus  as  a  generic  term  covering  a 
lai^e  variety  of  skin  diseases  ranging  from 
true  iMirosy  to  the  compaAitively  mild  psori- 
asis iLtpra  GracoTuwi),  scabies,  ecrema  and 
possibly  syphilitic  affections.  (Aug.  Hirscb, 
Liveing,  Munro).  Others  again  find  no  con- 
nection at  all  with  true  leprosy  (Hebra,  Miinch, 
Hillarj;,  Finily,  S.  R.  Hlrsch).  Thus  Mundi 
maintains  that  the  Lep*"!!  Arabuni  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  ear^  Hebrews.  Finily  gives  a 
peculiar  and  unwarranted  connotation  to  the 
diseased  "skin  of  the  flesh'  (Lev.  xiii,  2)  and 
would  confine  the  whole  legislation  to  syphilitic 
affections.  Hirsch.  Hoffmann  and  other  theo- 
logians regard  the  disease  as  a  purely  symbolical 
affection,  similar  possibly  to  the  "mark  of  Cain* 
(Gen.  iv,  15). 

The  following  are  the  main  negative  con- 
siderations that  influence  those  that  deny  all 
reference  to  true  leprosy:  (1)  The  absence  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  Lepra  Arabum; 
anesthesia,  musctilar  atrophy  and  loss  of  ex- 
tremities, etc.     (Cf.  Sfomo  on  Lev.  xiii,  2). 

(2)  The  extreme  brevity  of  the  interval  of 
seven  days,  between  the  different  inspections 
that  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
serious  affection,  points  away  from  leprosy 
which  is  characteristically  slow  in  development. 

(3)  The  excessively  mild  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  in  the  later  development  of  the  law 
makes  the  identification  of  Zaraath  with  true 
leprosy  highly  improbable  (T.  B.  Moed  Katan. 
7B).  (4)  The  Biblical  Zaraath  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  an  hereditary  and  contagious  dis- 
ease. Many  authorities,  however,  consider  tt^e 
leprosy  to  be  neither  contagious  nor  hereditary. 
(5)  Certain  anomalies  in  the  regulations  suggest 
a  symbolic  disease  or  infliction  of  stigmata  ex- 
pressive of  Divine  displeasure  rather  than  a 
true  disease  <T.  B.  Arachin,  16A;  cf.  Ex.  iv, 
6;  Num.  xii,  10).    Thus  when  the  white  leprous 
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efflorescence  covers  the  whole  body  the  affection 
Ls  pronounced  clean  and  neither  isolatioD  nor 
(urther  iuspectioo  follows.  Yet  this  complete 
efflorescence  is  apparently  a  characteristic  of 
the  incurable  E^ptian  leprosy.  (Deut.  xviii,  35). 
None  of  these  considerations  is,  however, 
conclusive,  and  roost  probably  Zaraath  in  the 
Bible  is  a  generic  term  including  many  diverse 
skin  diseases  and  among  them  true  leprosy. 
The  characteristics  of  the  advanced  stages  of 
Lepra  Arabum  do  not  seem  lo  have  been  un- 
known (Num.  xii,  10,  12;  Deut.  xxviii,  27,  35). 
and  the  reference  to  Egyptian  leprosy  seems  to 
point  to  true  leprosy,  which  was  known  in 
£gyj>t  (E^rs).  In  Leviticus,  however,  the 
earliest  symptoms  alone  are  given  to  determine 
the  presence  of  the  disease.  The  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  rules  in  later  times  may  be 
explained  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  true  lep- 
rosy among  the  Jews,  and  the  consequent  lim- 
itation of  Zaraath  legislation  to  the  minor  skin 
affections.  The  terrible  diseases  that  decimated 
the  army  of  Pompey  were  largely  leproid  in 
character  (Pliny),  and  the  immunity  of  the 
Jews  to  all  these  is  affirmed  by  Tacitus.  Sim- 
ilar testimony  to  the  freedom  of  the  Jews  from 
leprosy  is  afforded  by  Plutarch  (Sympos.)  and 
Aelian  ('De  Natura  animal'),  who  assert  the 
consumption  of  swine  to  be  the  cause  of  lep- 
rosy and  skin  disease  (cf.  T.  B.  Kiddushin, 
49B).  The  apparent  anomalies  are  removed  if 
Zaraath  be  regarded  as  a  term  covering  many 
widely  different  skin  affections.  Modem  science 
has  discovered  the  special  leprosy  fungus.  Bacil- 
lus Lepra,  and  has, -on  the  whole,  vindicated  the 
Bible  view  of  leprosy  as  contagious.  Its  bered- 
iiary  character  has  been  less  cleartjr  determined, 
but  it  is  also  less  clearly  impUed  in  the  Bible. 
The  main  {mints  of  hygienic  interest  are  those 
referred  to  in  the  a£fecled  house,— the  insist- 
ence upon  declaration  of  disease,  cUagnosis, 
isolation,  lustration. 
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decided  and   resolved  upon  a  certain  peiition 


made  by  said  Porti^ruese  Jews,  that  tbey  shall 
have  permission  to  sell  and  to  trade  in  New 
Netherland  and  to  live  and  remain  there,  pro- 
vided the  poor  among  them  shall  not  become  a 
harden  lo  the  company  or  to  the  community, 
but  be  supported  by  their  own  nation.' 

The  records  of  the  department  of  charities 
of  the  city  of  New  York  show  that  on  6  July 
1916,  in  a  Jewish  population  approximating 
1,25(>,000  in  Greater  New  York,  in  the  alms- 
hoiise  on  Blackwell's  Island  there  were  72 
pauper  Jews,  of  whom  the  majority  were  blind, 
idiotic  or  possessed  of  some  peculiar  defect 
which  prevented  admission  to  existing  Jewish 
charitable  institutions.  These  figures  indicate 
how  thorov^hly  the  lews  of  New  York  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them 
over  250  years  ago.  The  same  is  true  of  Jews 
throughout  the  United  Stales.  In  our  modem 
day,  under  more  favorable  conditions  and 
auspices,  the  Jew  has,  to  some  extent,  become 
non-seciarian  in  his  philanthropies.  Hospitals, 
as  a  rule,  supported  and  endowed  by  Jews, 
throw  open  their  doors  to  sufferers  irrespective 
of  creed,  color  or  nationality.  Other  instances 
could  be  cited  of  charities,  not  medical,  organ- 
ized along  similar  lines.  The  Jewish  tree  em- 
irfoyment  bureaus  of  New  York  make  no  dis- 
tinction' with  its  applicants.  The  Educational 
Alliance  and  other  Jewish  social  centres  in  the 
same  city  offer  their  clubs  and  classes  to  the 
Jew  and  (Entile  alike.  Jewish  agencies,  giving 
material  relief,  or  to  use  a  better  term,  those 
which  care  for  the  needy  in  their  own  homes, 
in  the  main  confine  their  work  to  beneficiaries 
of  their  own  faith,  without,  however,  making 
any  rigid  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trend  of  Jewish  charity  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  caring  for  the  Jewish  poor,  solely  thronfH) 
Jewish  agencies,  and  without  the  intervention  or 
co-operation  of  other  sectarian  or  non-sectarian 
societies  or  institutions. 

The  problem  of  the  Jewish  charitable  so- 
cieties of  the  United  Stales  to-day  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  of  the  immigrant.  As  such, 
it  passes  beyond  merely  local  lines.  In  some 
of  its  manifestations  it  is  national  in  character 
and  in  a  few  it  has  an  international  significance. 
The  fact  that  the  large  bulk  of  the  needy  Jews 
in  the  United  States  reside  in  New  York  is 
acddenial,  and  concerns  the  Jews  of  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  equally  with  those  of  die 
Eastern  seaboard  cities.  Insofar  the  problem 
is  a  national  one.  Moreover,  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  question  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  immigrant's  antecedents,  the  impelling 
motive  which  brought  him  to  the  United  Slates 
and  an  acquaintance  with  his  previous  environ- 
ment. And  here  the  international  phase  of  die 
question  comes  ia  Roughly  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  no  American-bom  Jewish 
poor.  Of  the  9,274  families  who  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
New  York  during  the  year  ending  30  Sept. 
!9IS,  2  per  cent  were  bom  in  the  United  States. 
And  of  these  the  majority  of  heads  of  families 
were  of  the  first  generation.  Jewish  dependents 
who  have  an  ancestry  in  the  United  States  of 
more  than  two  generations  are  practically  un- 
known. It  must  not  be  concluded,  however, 
that  Jewi.ih  immigrants  become  dependent  on 
their  arrival.  In  1915  only  13.59  per  cent  of 
applicants  at  die  United  Hebrew  Charities  of 
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New  York  were  in  this  country  less  than  five 
years. 

In  the  year  1881  began  thai  great  wave  of 
emigration  from  eastern  Europe,  the  end  of 
which  is  not  yet.  Driven  by  a  relentless  perse- 
cution, which  endangered  not  only  their  homes 
but  frequently  their  lives,  thousands  of  Jews 
were  compelled  to  flee  front  their  homes  to 
seek  new  residence  on  these  shores.  The  Russo- 
Jewish  committee  which  originally  undertook 
the  work  of  caring  for  these  immigrantj  turned 
it  over  very  shortly  to  the  Hebrew  Emifirant 
Aid  Society,  which  came  into  existence  in  De- 
cember 1881.  In  one  year  this  society  spent 
$250,000,  $50,000  less  than  had  been  soent  by 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  in 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence.  In  the  first 
and  only  annual  report  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  its  president  outlined  as  tersely  as  pos- 
sible the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  provide 
homes  and  occupations  for  the  thousands  of 
fleeing  exiles  who  reached  these  shores  during 
the  momentous  summer  of  1882.  In  the  month 
of  July  the  committee  spent  for  board  and 
lodeing  alone  over  $11,700. 

With  the  gradual  falling  off  in  immigration, 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  went  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  care  of  the  needy  immigrant  who 
remained  in  New   York  and  who  becaftae   im- 

Eoverished  after  residence  reverted  to  the 
'nited  Hebrew  Charities.  In  1885  immigration 
again  began  to  grow  heavier  and  continued  to 
grow  in  such  numbers  that  in  the  following 
five  years  over  120,000  immigrants  arrived  at 
Castle  Garden.  In  1890  the  immigration  reached 
the  figures  of  32,321,  the  largest  number  ever 
recorded  up  to  that  time.  With  all  that  had 
been  done^  the  real  work  of  the  charities  was 
but  to  begin.  In  1891  the  religious  persecution 
of  the  Russian  Jews  reached  a  climax.  In  the 
year  ending  30  September,  62,5?4  immigrants 
arrived  at  New  York,  of  whom  nearly  40,000  ar- 
rived between  June  and  September.  The  en- 
tire charitable  effort  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
community  was  for  the  time  directed  out  of  the 
ordinary  channels  and  applied  to  this  monu- 
mental question  of  caring  for  the  arriving  Rus- 
sian ^ews.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  instead 
of  utilizing  its  income  for  its  educational  work, 
appropriated  over  ^7,000  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Uiarities  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Bureau.  Over  $175,000  was  spent  by  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  during  this  year.  In 
September  of  1891,  it  became  apparent  that 
there  would  be  no  cessation  to  the  immigration, 
and  that  much  larger  funds  would  be  necessary 
to  give  anything  like  adequate  assistance  to 
the  unfortunates  who  were  arriving  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  per  week.  The  enthusiasm  which  was 
amused  at  n  banquet  tendered  to  the  late  Jesse 
Scligman  brought  into  existence  the  'Russian 
Transportation  Fund."  which  added  over  $90,- 
000  to  the  revenues  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  and  which  was  given  by  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  irrespective  of  creed.  Later  in 
the  year,  a  standing  committee  of  the  society, 
known  as  "The  Central  Russian  Refugees  Com- 
mittee" was  organized  and  was  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Funi 
the  Russian  Transportation  Fund,  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  and  the  American  Committee 
for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Russian 
Exiles.  The  last  committee  was  organized  to 
gecare  the  co-ope.-ation  of  relief  societies  in 


oAer  cittei,  in  order  that  the  various  European 
societies  Who  were  assisting  the  persecuted 
Russians  to  emigrate  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  or- 

S nidation.  The  year.  October  1891  to  Septem- 
r  1892,  will  ever  be  a  memorable  on«  in  the 
histor)^  of  the  Russian  emigration  a«d  of  Jew- 
ish philanthroi^;  .'i2.134  immigtants  arrived  at 
the  BarKe  office  in  that  time.  The  treasurer  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  paid  out  the 
enormous  sum  of  $321,311.05,  of  which  $145,200 
was  spent  hy  the  Russian  Refugees  Committee 
between  February  and  September. 

Since  the  year  1881,  1,981,563  Jewish  immi- 
grants have  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York 
alone.  Of  these,  the  bulk  comprise  refugees 
from  Russian  and  Rumanian  persecution, 
Austrians  and  Galicians.  They  came  from 
countries  in  which  many  cf  them  lived  under 
conditions  of  appalling  poverty.  The  records 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau  show  that  from  the 
standfMiint  of  material  wealth,  these  immigrants 
are  below  the  averagre  of  immigrants  from 
other  European  countries.  Due  to  their  previ- 
ous condition,  a  goodly  percentage  is  illiterate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  stalled 
artisans  and  craftsmen  is  so  large  as  to  be  dis- 
tinctly noticeable.  In  1909,  the  work  at  Ellis 
Island  was  turned  over  to  a  newly-created  so- 
ciety known  as  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and 
Immigrant  Aid  Society. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  reaKzed  that  the  in- 
creasing settlement  of  this  population  in  the 
city  must  be  discouraged  as  far  as  possible  and 
two  organizations,  generously  endowed  with 
funds,  the  Jewish  ^ricultural  and  Industrial 
Aid  Society,  estabKshed  in  1900,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Removal  Office,  established  in  the  same 
year,  began  a  concerted  movement  to  distribute 
as  many  of  these  immigrants  as  pos^ble  over 
the  less  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  former  encourages  their  settlement 
on  farms ;  the  latter  in  the  smaller  industrial 
centres  of  the  country.  These  attempts  have 
met  with  great  success,  85,000  Jewish  souls  hav- 
ing been  satisfactorily  removed  to  the  interior 
and  placed  in  positions  where  they  have  been 
self-supporting.  But  these  numbers  form  only 
a  small  part  of  the  influx  of  Jewish  immigrants 


during  this 


iriod. 


In  1907,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  oi^nized  a 
movement  which  he  akMe  has  supported  in 
this  country,  to  divert  Jewish  immigrants  from 
the  Atlantic  seaporis  to  the  Far  West,  through 
the  port  of  GalvestMi,  Tex.,  and  through  this 
movement  has  accomplished  substantial  results, 
about  9,000  immigrants  heing  distributed  in  this 
way  to  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. WTiile  It  has  not  stemmed  the  tide  to  any 
considerable  degree,  it  has  established,  in  those 
which  it  has  settled,  centres  of  attraction  for 
thousands  of  others  who  wotUd  otherwise  have 
come  to  the  Atlantic  seaports.  This  move- 
ment was  abandoned  just  before  the  European 
War  broke  out  in  1914. 

The  experience  of  these  organizations  have 
long  pointed  the  way  for  governmental  action. 
Several  years  ago,  a  division  was  created  in  the 
Immigration  Bureau  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, known  as  the  Division  of  Information, 
whose  purpose  it  has  been  to  encourage  the  dis- 
tribution of  immigrants  throughout  the  coun- 
try so  as  to  relieve  congestion  m  the  large  sea- 
ports. 
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As  stated  before  dependency  amtmg  Jews  ia 
this  city  ia  iirgdy  the  result  of  immigiatioii. 
By  that  it  was  not  meant  that  the  newly-ar- 
rived requited  usietauce,  but  that  chose  in  need 
of  aid  bdionged  neariy  entirely  to  the  class  who 
were  bant^capped  in  their  strode  for  existenc* 
because  they  were  slrangeri  in  a  strange  land. 
Bnt  as  the  years  pass,  these  people  depend  more 
and  more  upon  memselves  and  resort  to  com- 
munity aid  only  in  excepttonal  cases. 

In  spite  of  the  large  increase  of  population, 
there  has  been  a  canstantly  diminishing  number 
oi  gftpilcations  far  reUef  at  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  Yoilc  and  its  co-oper&dng 
societies.  U»iiy  ai  the  immtgnuits  who  came 
here  10  and  20  years  ago  are  now  very  com- 
fonably  situated,  notwithstanding,  if  an  in- 
vesiiga.tioa  were  made  of  their  hiGtory,  many  of 
■hem  wiWd  be  found  recorded  on  Ifac  bocJu  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities.  Even  with  the 
great  mass  of  Jews  who  settled  here  during  the 
past  generation  and  who  are  stiD  in  the  wage 
eamiiiK  classes,  very  few  find  it  necesGOXy  to 
apply  for  relief  when  in  temporaiTy  distress. 
Diuing  the  great  cloalonaken'  strike  in  1910 
and  the  shirtwaist  makers'  strike  shortly  after, 
involving  approximately  100,000  workers,  prac- 
tically none  of  these  person*  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  aid  of  the  chanties,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  out  of  employment  for  four 
Btonths.  The  panic  of  Noveinber  1907  threir 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment; nevertheless,  a  negligible  number  of 
persons  applied  for  ossiataoce  and  these  did 
not  come  to  tfie  doors  of  the  charities  nntil 
Jiuie  of  the  following  year.  The  masses  of  the 
Jewish  wage  eaniers  iu  this  city  have  estab- 
Ushed,  and  eSectually  organized  for  them- 
selves,  their  own  mutual  benefit  societies  to 
which  they  resort  during  emergencies  of  illness, 
aoddent,  death  and  unemployment.  There  is 
hardly  a  Jewish  workingman  or  storekeeper  of 
the  immigrant  class  who  does  not  belong  to  a 
mutual  benefit  society.  These  people  have 
demonstrated  in  a  marvdous  fashion  tnat  social 
insurance  is  better  than  charity. 

Though  the  mutual  benefit  societies  hava 
been  the  most  important  factor  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  community  dependency,  there  have  been 
minor  factors  that  must  not  be  ignored.  'The 
Industrial  Removal  office  and  the  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  above  re- 
ferred  to,  have  contributed  their  share  to  this 
hapi9  situation.  The  Hebrew  Free  Loan  As- 
sociation is  aoolher  orgsDuatton  pecnliarly 
Jewish,  which  is.  to  some  de^ee,  responsible. 
Thb  organization  was  estaUished  aoout  20 
years  ago  and  siixie  that  time  baa  loaned  sums 
ranging  from  $5  to  (200  in  240,000  cases  with- 
out investigation  and  without  security,  also 
without  interest,  but  simply  upon  the  guarantee 
of  two  responsible  persons  that  the  siuns  k>aned 
would  be  returned.  Only  five-eighths  of  1  per 
cent  of  die  $7,00(^000  thus  loaned  has  not  been 
repaid 

In  spite  of  the  growing  independettce  of  tha 
great  masses  of  the  Jewish  people  in  this  city, 
the  United  Hebrew  Oiarities  finds  it  necessary 
to  continue  its  activities  and  because  the 
families  who  do  require  aid  are,  for  a  large 
part,  in  the  potiticm  where  continuous  astiu- 
atice  and  treatment  must  be  aljorded,  increased 
funds  are  necessary  b<)th  for  relief  and  for 
administration.    In  1903,  the  society  disbursed 


about  $200000,  aiding  during  that  year  7,900 
families.  In  1913,  the  society  ex]>ended  about 
$300,000,  aiding  3.996  families.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  cause  for  this  increase  in  dis- 
bursements. Two  other  causes  have  opetsted, 
—  first,  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  Ufe  has 
substantially  increased,  and  secondly,  higher 
standards  of  relief  have  been  adopted  by  the 
organizadon. 

The  United  Hehrcw  Charities  limits  Its  activi- 
ties to  what  was  the  city  of  New  York  before 
the  consolidation  of  tiie  boroughs,  diat  is,  to 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  It  was  established 
45  yean  i^(o,  as  an  o9-shoot  of  the  Hebrew 
Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  and 
was  composed  of  the  following  organizations: 
Hd>rew  Benevolent  and  OrfAian  Asylum.  So- 
ciety, The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Fuel  Assodatton, 
the  Hebrew  Relief  Society  of  Congregation 
Shearith  Israel,  Ladies  Benevolent  Society, 
Congregation  Gales  of  Prayer  and  the  Hebreur 
Ladies  Benevolent  Society  of  Yorkville. 

The  general  character  of  its  relief  work 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
other  'brse  relief  organizations,  except  in  this 
respect,  tnat  for  many  years  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  has  maintained  a  large  list  of  pen- 
sioners, so-called,  that  is.  of  the  families  who 
after  a  careful  investlRation  are  found  to  be  in 
a  position  where  reguiBr  and  continuous  relief 
is  necessary.  'These  famihes  are  visited  front 
time  to  time,  irregularly,  to  determine  whether 
their  conditions  have  changed,  requiring  a  re- 
adintment  of  the  treatment,  or  at  such  times 
as  the  families  themselves  sede  advice  or  ad- 
ditiiMKil  aid. 

As  to  the  causes  of  distress  among  Jewish 
families,  these  do  not  differ  except  in  one  re- 
spect from  the  causes  that  operate  among  non- 
Jewisfa  families.  It  can  safely  be  said  that 
much  of  the  dependency  prevailing  here  is 
due  to  circumstances  over  which  they  have  Iitde 
control.  Sickness  among  Jewish  cases  is  re- 
sponsible for  45  per  cent  of  the  applications; 
ialt  of  diis  is  due  to  tuberculosis ;  tO  per  cent  is 
due  to  widowhood.  Among  the  other  25  per 
cent,  employment  plays  its  part,  old  age,  physical 


sented  with  scientific  accuracy.  An  analysis  of 
the  causes  of  distress  arc  highly  intricate  and 
complex,  as  Dr.  Devine  points  out  in  his  book 
'Causa  of  Misery.'  What  part  heredity  plays 
in  bringing  these  victims  to  the  doors  of  the 
charities  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  unques- 
tiotnbly  it  plays  its  important  rdle,  for  it  every 
Jewish  widow,  tuberculosis  patient  and  chronic 
invalid  were  to  apply  to  the  organization  for 
assistance,  the  numbers  now  coming  would  be 
multiplied  several  times.  There  is  one  cause 
which  is  absent  among  Jewish  f amilies,'^  the 
drink  ewl  is  practically  unknown  among  Jews. 
The   United  Hebrew  Oiarities  has 


it  has  been  aUe  to  attack  Ib  a  substantial  de- 
gree, and  that  is,  family  desertion.  The  im- 
pression may  have  been  created  because  of  its 
extraordinary  activity  in  this  direction,  that  this 
evil  prevails  th  a  larger  extent  among  Jen^s 
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tban  atnone  other  families,  but  tbis  is  not  so. 
The  records  of  other  organizaliona  show  that 
desertion  is  as  large  a  contributiiie  factor  in 
dependency  among  other  people.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  done  by  that  orBanization,  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  estab- 
lished the  National  Desertion  Bureau  in  1910 
to  act  as  ft  dearin^-house  for  desertion  cases 
for  all  Jewish  chanties  throughout  the  country. 
Up  to  uic  present  time  about  10,000  such  cases 
have  been  taken  up  and  in  about  75  per  cent 
the  deserter  has  been  located.  In  nearly  bH 
the  insUnces  they  were  reconciled  with  their 
families  or  an  arranzement  was  made  under 
which  they  resumed  the  support  of  the  family, 
even  though  separated  from  them,  and  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  deserter  refused  to  resume  bia 
moral  and  legal  obligations,  the  laws  on  the 
subject  were  invokeo.  The  reports  of  that 
bureau  are  among  the  most  interesting  human 
documents  ever  published. 

The  cornerstone  of  Jewish  durihr  is  aid  to 
"self 'help.*  Uaimonides,  the  grtat  Jewish  law 
codifier,  enumerated  eight  dilierent  kinds  of 
charity  in  the  order  of  their  merit  The  first 
was  aiding  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  This 
principle  has  always  been  the  primary  object 
of  so-called  'case  work,'  with  all  of  these 
organizations.  Similar  methods  to  accotnpUdi 
these  results  are  followed  with  variations  by  all 
the  large  relief  organizations.  In  the  case  of 
the  Jewish  charities,  the  instruments  cmplo^d 
are  m  some  respects  similar  and  in  others  dif- 
ferent About  S15,00O  of  its  funds  are  yearly 
applied  in  the  form  of  loans  without  security 
to  enable  persons  to  become  self-supporting  in 
small  businesses.  These  means  come  largely 
from  what  is  termed  'The  Self-Support  and 
Self-Help  Fund."  A  few  yeais  ago  the  or- 
ganization established  a  workroom  for  women 
on  a  modem  business  plan,  where  neckties  and 
shirts,  boys'  wash  suits  are  manufactured  with 
electric  power  machines.  To  this  workroom 
have  been  sent  many  women  whose  absence 
from  the  hone  caused  no  neglect  to  their  chil- 
dren, nor  worked  unusual  hardship  to  the 
women  themselves. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  the  able-bodied  men 
apply  to  the  organization.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
necessary  under  normal  conditions  to  aid  such 
people  la  securing  work.  There  are  always, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  handicapped 
jKrsons  applying  to  us  who  are  able  to  engage 
in  some  vocation,  but  who  because  of  their  mis- 
fortune find  it  diHicult  to  obtain  employment 
For  these  there  is  conducted  an  emplo^ent 
bureau.  Much  difficulty  is  experience  in  se- 
curing work  for  such  people.  All  of  the  Jewish 
Employment  agencies  were  coordinated  into  a. 
Placement  Gearing  House  whose  office  was  in 
the  Hebrew  Chanties  Building.  Because  the 
Federal  government  has  established  emplojr- 
ment  bureaus  the  work  of  these  agencies  is 
being  rapidly  turned  over  to  the  government 
bureaus. 

In  recent  years,  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  Jews  has  merited  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  society,  and  among  its  other  activities 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  has  been  a  pio- 
neer in  developing  a  systematic  jdan  for  caring 
for  such  tubercmous  applicants  in  their  own 
homes,  for  whom  no  provision  could  be  made 
in  existing  sanatoria.  The  campaign  thus  begun 
has  been  not  only  a  charitable  b ih  a  social  one. 


Not  only  have  these  unfortunates  been  given 
food,  nourishment  and  medical  care  to  aid  them 
toward  recovery,  but  in  addition  thereto,  in* 
slniction  has  be<^  given  them  in  the  rudiments 
of  sanitation  and  in  the  prevention  of  infection. 
It  is  significant  that  the  work  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  in  this  field  has  been  fol- 
lowed to  lome  extent  b^  the  Committee  on. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Charily  Organization  So- 
ciety. 

In  1910,  realizinp'  the  iiiade(]uate  sanatorium 
treatment  and  also  the  limitations  under  which 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  labored  in  deal- 
iug  with  tuberculous  families,  it  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  Free  Synagogue  to 
join  in  an  experiment  with  a  view  lo  deter- 
mining  what  results  could  be  accom[)lished  with 
such  families  in  their  own  homes,  if  adequate 
funds  were  afforded  for  their  maintenance 
and  for  effective  medical  supervision  and  nurs- 
ing. The  results  of  that  experiment  were  so 
cncouraginK  that  in  1913  the  co-operation  of 
the  Mont^ore  Home  was  enlisted  in  an  en- 
larged ex^riment  along  the  same  lines,  and 
this  committee,  known  as  the  Jewi^  Committee 
on  Tuberculosis,  is  now  doing  this  intensive  and 
rehabilitative  work  with  the  family  of  every 
Jewish  patient  admitted  to  local  sanatoria  and 
IS  spending  $60,000  annually  to  carr)r  on  this 
work.  A  very  interesting  activity  carried  on  by 
this  committee  is  a  model  garment  factory  em- 
ploying upward  of  150  former  sufferers  from 
tuberculosis,  all  of  them  receiving  union  wages. 
Practically  none  of  these  persons  have  sufiered 

The  name  'United  Hebrew  Oiarities'  as  ap- 
plied to  the  New  York  organization  is  some- 
wluit  of  ft  misnomer,  since  it  does  not  include 
all  the  Jewish  charitable  agencies  in  the  city 
of  New  York.    It  would  be  more  proper  to 


prior  to  1874.  Awde  from  these,  there  are  to- 
day hospitals,  orphanages,  technical  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  trade  schools,  day  nurseries  and 
kindergartens,  guilds  for  crippled  children 
burial  societies,  loan 


tenuty  relief  and  a  goodly  number  of  smaller 
organizations  which  have  been  founded  by  the 
immigrants  of  the  last  20  years.  Among  the 
most  important  large  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions in  New  York  may  be  mentioned :  The 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Lebanon  Hospital,  Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  Montefiore  Home,  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  Hebrew  Sheltering  Gnardian 
Society,  Home  for  Hebrew  Infants  and  He- 
brew Free  Loan  Association,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  300  Jewish  organizations 
and  societies  in  the  city  of  New  York  to-day, 
whose  activities  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  ai% 
directed  along  philanthropic  lines.  Practically 
all  of  die  larger  organizations,  such  as  the  hos- 
pitals, etc.,  work  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
Hebrew  Charides.  In  some  of  the  other  cities 
in  the  United  States,  iriiere  the  question  of  the 
care  of  the  poor  is  not  so  complex  as  in  New 
York,  closer  co-operation  has  gone  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  cities  like  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Chicago  and  others,  the  in- 
dividual societies  have  formed  federations  of 
charities,  the  purpose  of  the  federation  being 
to  express  the  philanthropic  impulse  of  the  com- 
munity in  terms  of  greatest  ecMiomy,  the 
smallest  amount  of   friction  and  die  highest 
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possible  efficiency.  In  Philadelidiia  the  federa- 
tion is  the  common  treasury.  It  acts  as  the 
common  collection  agency  of  all  moneys  and 
distributes  them  pro  rata  among  the  various 
societies  and  institutions,  whose  autonomy  is 
not  impaired  by  this  method.  In  other  cities, 
this  jptan  with  some  sli^t  variations  is  in  force. 
In  hew  York  after  sporadic  attempts  a  federa- 
tion for  the  support  of  philanthropic  societies 
was  established  in  1917  numbering  91  constitu- 

In  addition  to  these  local  federations,  the 
various  societies  throughout  the  United  States 
have  joined  together  to  form  a  national  body 
known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities.  At  present  it  comprises  ihe  chari- 
table organiiations  of  85  cities.  Annual  con- 
ferences  are  held.  The  published  reports  of 
these  meetings  indicate  conclusively  the  wis- 
dom and  the  necessity  of  founding  such 
a  national  organization.  The  rules  governing 
the  transportation  of  dependents  which  have 
been  in  force  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Charities  since  its  inception  were 
adopted,  with  alterations  and  additions,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  feri- 
ties and  Corrections  at  the  meeting  held  in 
Atlanta  in  May  1903.  The  official  organ  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities  is  a 
monthly  publication,  Jewish  Ckaritiei. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Jewish 
charities  have  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  may  be  gathered  from  the  following :  In 
practically  every  dty  and  town  there  are  benev- 
olent societies  which  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  poor  in  their  midst.  Jewish  orphan  asy- 
lums are  established  in  the  cities  of  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Qeveland,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pitt^nir^  Rochester  and 
San  Frandsco  and  Erie,  Pa.  In  New  York 
die  re  are  three  institutions  and  in  Philadelphia 
there  are  two.  New  York  has  a  doien  Jewish 
hospitals  and  such  dties  as  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  New  Or- 
leans and  San  Francisco,  and  even  smaller 
dties,  each  have  one  or  more.  Homes  for  aged 
and  infirm  are  found  in  most  of  the  large  dties. 
Similarly,  educational  movements  along  philan- 
thropic lines  are  developing  throughout  the 
country.  These  include  ai^anizations  such  as 
the  Hebrew  Educational  Society  of  Brooklyn, 
The  Hebrew  Education  Sodety  of  Philadelphia, 
The  Jewish  Training  School  and  Hebrew  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  the  Hebrew  Free  and  Indus- 
trial School  ot  Saint  Louis,  the  Hebrew  Indus- 
trial School  of  Boston,  the  Qara  de  Htrsch 
Home  for  Working  Girls,  the  Hebrew  Techni- 
cal School  for  Girls,  the  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
slitirte  and  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School, 
the  last  four  being  situated  in  New  York. 
The  Maxwell  Street  Settlement  of  Chicago  and 
the  Neighborhood  House  in  Saint  Paul  are 
under  Jewish  auspices.  Most  of  the  large 
i  have  Jewish   settlements.     In  New  York 


the  Educational  Alliance  the  tareest  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  lias  within  the 
past  few  years  developed  a  settlement  with  resi- 
dent workers.  Along  educational  lines,  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  a  national  organ- 
nation,  has  conducted  a  summer  school  in 
philanthropy  in  connection  with  its  summer  as- 
sembly held  in  Atlantic  Gty,  N.  J.  At  these 
ses^ons,  important  communal  problems  of  in- 


terest  to  Jewish  workers  in  philanthropy  have 
been  considered. 

Other  national  organizations  Of  importance 
arc  the  Jewish  Agriculturists'  Aid  Society, 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  and  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Sodety.  The 
first  named,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  is 
engaged  in  placing  farmers  throughout  the 
Northwest,  particularly  in  Dakota.  The  woric 
of  this  society,  while  not  on  an  extended  scale, 
has  nevertheless  given  results  and  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  take  resi- 
dents of  congested  centres,  remove  them  to 
country  distncts  and  make  farmers  of  ttiem. 
The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  was  established 
under  a  foundation  of  the  late  Baron  de 
Hirsch,  the  deed  of  trust  bdng  incorporated  in 
March  1890.  Its  activities  at  present  are  di- 
rected to  the  conduct  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Trade  School  in  New  York  city  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Colony  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  where  the 
Fund  has  an  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School.  The  Fund  likewise  gives  moneys  to 
co-operating  sodelies  in  various  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  tools  and  leaching  trades 
to  recently  arrived  immigrants.  The  Jewish 
^ricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Pimd,  receiv- 
ing money  from  the  latter  society  and  from 
the  Jewish  Colonization  Assodation,  which  was 
created  under  a  de  Hirsch  endowment  Its 
pui^se  is  to  find  agricultural  and  industrial 
positions  for  Jewish  immigrants.  Under  the 
care  of  this  organization  are  the  various  colo- 
nies in  South  Jersey,  aside  from  Woodbine, 
and  the  organization  has  made  farm  loans  to 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  Connecticut. 

The  number  of  philanthropic  organizations 
has  grown  so  large  and  their  problems  so  com- 
plex that  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities  has  established  a  field  bureau  to  study 
them  and  give  advice  to  local  committees.  In 
New  York  a  Bureau  of  Philanthropic  Research 
has  been  created,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Communal  Institutions,  to 
study  local  philanthropic  needs  and  resources. 
These  bureaus  together  with  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Jewish  Committee  have  re- 
cently been  amalgamated  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

MoKRis  D.  Waldman, 
Executive  Director,  Vfited  Hebrew  Charities, 
New  York  City. 

21.  JEWS  IN  AMERICA.  Although  the 
Jewish  population  of  America  has  been  greatly 
increa5ed  by  immigration  only  since  1881,  Jews 
have  been  closely  identified  with  American  his- 
tory for  centuries. 

Before  taking  up  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
America,  some  statistics  concerning  the  Amer- 
ican-Jewish population  at  various  periods  will 
be  in  order,  as  tendinjj  to  throw  light  on  more 
isolated  historical  incidents  relating,  for  the 
most  part,  to  Ihe  experience  of  a  small  fraction 

Statiitics.— The  latest  and  most  authorita- 
tive statistics  as  to  the  present  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  furnished  by  the 
'American  Jewish  Year  Book'  (1918),  wherein 
it  is  comptited  that  the  total  number  of  Jews 
in  this  country  is  3,300,000.  of  whom  nwut 
1.SOO.0OO  resi*   in   New  York  city;  in   Qii- 
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cago.  225.000;  Philadelphia,  200,000;  Cleveland, 
100,000;  Boston.  77,500;  Sainl  Louis,  60,000; 
Ballimore,  60,000;  Pittsburgh.  60.000;  Newark, 
55,000;  Detroit,  50,000,  and  San  Francisco 
25,000;  all  the  other  Stales  and  Territories,  in- 
cluding Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  also  the  District  of  Columbia,  like- 
wise contain  some  Jewish  residents.  In  mak- 
ing up  this  total,  account  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  about  2,001,000  Jewish  immigrants  arrived 
in  the  United  Slates  from  1881  to  1  July  1915. 
New  York  city,  which  contains  the  largest 
Jewish  conuni)nity  that  has  ever  existed  within 
the  confines  of  a  single  municipality,  has  over 
1,200  congregations,  and  180  religious  schools 
with  41,403  pupils,  exclusive  of  about  14,000  who 
attend  private  schools.  It  has  over  100  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  agencies,  more  than  1,000 
mutual  aid  societies,  965  lodges,  193  economic 
agencies  and  164  philanthropic  and  correctional 
agcDcies.  Dr.  Oppenheim  gives  a  list  of  nine 
cities,  exclusive  of  New  York  city,  containing 
an  aggregate  of  over  9,200,000  inhabitants,  ol 
which  900,000  are  Jews.    New  York  cihr  is  not 

erceotage-wise  the  most  Jewish  city.  Chelsea. 
ass.j  has  a  general  population  of  46,000  and 
contains  13,000  Jews,  or  a  Jewish  population 
of  28  per  cent.  Rosenhayn,  N.  J.,  has  a  gen- 
eral  population  of  600,  and  contains  300  Jews, 
or  a  Jewish  population  of  SO  per  cent,  while 
Carmel,  N.  J.,  has  a  general  population  of  750 
and  contains  450  Jews  or  a  Jewish  population  of 
60  per  cent.  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  is  nractically  en- 
tirely Jewish  in  population.  The  same  au- 
thority computes  the  Jewish  population  of 
America,  exclusive  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows:  Canada,  75,681;  British  West  Indies, 
approximately,  1,000;  Argentina,  55,000;  Brazil, 
3,000;  Cuba,  4,000;  Mexico,  8,900;  Curacao, 
670;  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  933,  and  Vene- 
zuela, 411.  These  figures  are  mere  estimates, 
than  which  nothing  more  accurate  is  at  pres- 
sent  obtainable;  but  they  are  no  doubt  approx- 
imately correct,  being  based  upon  partial  actual 
counts;  the  United  Slates  census  of  1910  re- 
turns of  persons  giving  Hebrew  and  Yiddish 
as  their  mother  tongue ;  the  government  immi- 
gration records,  analyses  of  death  rates  and 
reports  of  competent  judges  in  the  various 
localities,  and  having  also  been  revised  from 
time  to  time  in  the  "igM  of  criticism  and  new . 
data. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  to  secure  statis- 
tics of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  United 
Slates  culminated  in  the  publication  of  a  re- 
port by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
frcgations  in  18813,  giving  estimates  for  each 
tate  and  city  in  the  Union,  and  aggregating 
230.257  persons.  In  connection  with  the  na- 
tional census  of  1800  statistical  information 
was  gathered  regarding  Jewish  congregations 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of 
Jewish  communicants  was  estimated  at  130,496. 
belonging  to  533  church  organizations.  Of 
these,  316  organizations,  having  122  church 
edifices,  valued  at  $2,802,050^  and  51,597  com- 
municants, are  to  be  credited  to  Orthodox 
Judaism,  while  Reform  Judaism  counted  217 
organizations,  having  179  church  edifices,  valued 
at  $6,952,225,  and  72^99  communicants.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  ar- 
.:..r„n  ir.  it...  TTn;tsfi  Ct^i.c  >;t,i-<.  iRbn 


1890  imdoubledly  disr^:ard  numerous  small, 
often  unorganized,  orthodox  congregations, 
from  whom  it  was  relatively  more  difficult  to 
secure  reports.  In  1818  the  Jewish  population 
of  the  United  States  waa  estimated  at  3,000 
only;  in  1848,  at  50,000.  In  South  America 
there  were  several  thousand  Jews  prior  to  1650, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  in  Brazil,  as 
noted  below;  but  hostile  laws  and  the  persecu^ 
tioos  of  the  Inquisition,  while  driving  some  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Ucw 
Netherlands,  caused  Several  thousands  Jewish 
settlers  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories 
to  totally  give  up  their  Jewish  identity. 

It  might  be  said  that  there  were  successive 
tides  of  Jewish  emigration  to  America  from 
European  countries,  fairly  well  sqnrated  from 
each  other  in  point  of  time.  During  the  first 
250  years  after  the  discoven'  of  America  the 
settlers  were  mainly  Jewiai  immigrants  of 
Spanish-Portuguese  stock,  with  a  sprinlding  of 
German,  French,  English  and  PoHsh  Jews. 
German  Jewish  emigration  becomes  consider- 
able only  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution (though  evidence  is  accumulating  that  it 
took  upon  itself  larger  dimensions  and  at  an 
earlier  period  than  is  commonly  believed)  ;  it 
was  stimulated  bv  the  reactionary  measures  fol- 
lowing the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  began  to  include  emigrants  from 
the  Atlstro-Hnngarian  Empire,  and  later  on  an 
increasing  number  of  Poles.  The  Russian- 
Jewish  exodus,  whidi  began  about  1881,  was 
by  far  the  heaviest  of  these  various  currents 
of  emigration,  and  was  itself  succeeded  or 
rather  joined  by  a  Rumanian- Jewish  wave 
about  1900. 

Jews  in  the  Spanish  and  Portugncse  Colo- 
nics,—  Before  the  discovery  Jews  were  ac- 
tively idetrtified  with  the  fate  of  America,  as 
may  be  said  without  reference  to  the  curious 
and  once  widely  accepted  theory  that  the 
American  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  lost 
Ten  Tribes.  Emilio  Castclar,  the  late  Spanish 
statesman  and  historian,  referring  to  the  co- 
incidence that  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Spain  in  the  year  that  Columbus  started  on 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery  —  a  circumstance 
noted  hy  Columbus  himself  in  his  journal,  and 
repeatedly  thereafter  commented  upon  by  Jew- 
ish historians  —  makes  this  observation: 

It  dunced  that  Dnf  of  Che  last  vemels  truiE0oninft  into 
«>ile  the  Jews  eipelled  from  Spain  by  the  rclimnus  intolerance 
of  which  the  reoenlly  crested  ud  odioos  Tribunal  of  tttc 
Faitb  was  the  embodlinvnt,  pataed  by  tba  tittle  fle^  boond 


a  haven 
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But  Jewish  aid  to  Columbus  wa's  not  limited 
to  Jews  accompanying  him  on  his  first  voyage 
(including  Luis  de  Torres,  a  new  convert  to 
Christianity,  who  went  as  interpreter  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  settled  before 
1500  in  America),  nor  to  tfie  circumstance  that 
Columbus  carried  with  him.  as  aids  on  his  voy- 
age, a  sea-quadrant  called  'Jacob's  Slail,»  in- 
venied  by  a  Spanish  Jew.  and  astrononifcal 
tables  and  charts  invented  by  another  Jew.  The 
more  significant  and  important  fact  is  that 
Tewtsh  financiers  at  the  Spanish  court  were  his 
leading  patrons,  and  advanced  the  money  for 
his  voyMtc,  as  evidenced  by  original  account- 
books  still  found  in  the  Spanish  archives;  so 
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that  it  was  a  mere  recognition  of  this  circnra- 
slance  th&t  induced  him  lo  address  the  first 
two  letters  (now  justly;  famous,  and  the  earliest 
copies  of  printed  editions  of  which  command 
thousands  of  dollars  from  book-fanciers)  tiar- 
lating  his  discovery  -to  those  two  secret  Jewish 
friends,  Luis  de  Santang^l,  chancellor  of 
AtagoD,  and  Gabriel  Sanchei,  royal  treasurer. 
In  me  light  of  such  facts  the  late  Herbert  R 
Adams  wrote  that  'not  jewels,  but  Jews,  were 
the  real  financial  basis  of  the  6rst  expedilion 
of  Cohimbus.'*  The  revenues  needed  to  fit  out 
the  second  expedition  were  secured  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  property  of  which  the  ei- 
pelled.  Spanish  Jews  were  despoiled  b^  the  In- 
quisition at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  from 

In  spite  of  prohibitions  upou.  Jewish  setde- 
ment  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America, 
many  Jews  rapidly  emigrated  to  the  New  World 


sistency  involved,  in  view  of  those  probibicioiu, 
Jews  and  Jewesses  were  forcibly  transported 
to  Atuenca  by  itie  state  through  the  aeency 
of  the  Inquisition.  By  1548  Jews  are  referred 
to  not  merely  as  havmg  settled  in  Brazil,  but 
as  introducing  sugar-culture  there,  which  they 
transplanted  from  Madeira.  The  smoking  of 
tobacco  had  been  inlroduced  to  Europeans  even 
before  1500  by  Liris  dc  Torres,  a  compaoion 
of  Coinmbus.  Occasional^,  enormous  sams  of 
money  had  to  be  raised  and  given,  to-  the  Crown 
in  order  to  effect  su^wnsion  or  revocations  of 
prohibitions  upon  Jewish  settlement  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies.  But  the  In- 
(luisitioin  and  its  terrors  were  introduced  even 
into  the  New  World;  hence  Jews  found  it  ad- 
visable to  try  lo  conceal  their  faith  under  the 
cloak  of  Christianity;  and  it  is  principally  in 
the  records  of  the  Inquisition  that  we  find 
proofs  of  the  Jewish  practices  of  many  of  these 
settlers  —  called  Marranos  or  secret  Jews  — 
whose  trials  cMnmonly  resulted  in  imprison- 
ment, frequently  in  death  at  the  stake,  and  were 
at  all  events  followed  by  confiscation  of  their 
property. 

In  Brazil,  Jewish  settlers  actively  aided  the 
Dutch  in  effecting  their  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try, about  1620,  after  which  the  Jews  en  maste 
threw  off  their  Christian  disguise  and  publicly 

Kofessed  their  own  religion.  The  Dutdi  West 
dia  Company  (q.v.),  which  obtained  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Brazil,  had  many  influeirtial 
Jewish  stockholders,  and  under  their  auspices 
large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Portu^l,  Hol- 
land and  Germany  emigrated.  Jewish  resi- 
dents are  referred  to  about  1640  as  owning 
the  principal  sugar* tdantations  of  Brazil,  and 
as  heavily  interested  in  the  diamond  inaustry 
then  developing  there;  and  there  is  also  evi- 
dence that  a  Jewish  literature  sprati^  up  in 
Brazil  at  this  time.  Some  idea  of  iheir  num- 
bers may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  surrendu-  of  Recife  (Pernam- 
buco)  to  the  Portuguese,  after  its  recapture 
from  the  Dutch,  sooo  after  the  middle  of  the 
17ih  century,  that  city  alone  contained  about 
5,000  Jews,  even  after  many  had  departed  from 
the  cily.  In  smaller  numbers  they  were  also 
established  in  other  cities  of  Brazil,  in  Mexico, 
Pent,  the  West  Indies  and  at  olJter  points. 
The  Dutch  capitulation  of  Brazil  in  1654  led 


to  their  flight  in  large  numbers  from  that 
country,  their  migrations  leading  them  north- 
ward, particularly  to  the  West  Indies,  and  one 
party  of  refugees  even  becoming  the  nucleus 
of  a  Jewish  settlement  at  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York  dty)  in  1654.  Many,  however, 
remained  in  the  South  American  colonies,  and 
their  Jewish  identity  was  gradually  lost  imder 
the  hostile  influences  at  work.  The  settlements 
under  Dutch  auspices  at  Surinam,  Cayenne  and 
Curasao  are  reserriog  of  particular  attention. 

Of  the  professing  Jewish  inhabitants  now 
to  be  found  in  these  districts,  enumerated  in 
the  statistics  just  considered,  very  few  are  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Spanish  settlers,  the 
great  bulk  of  them  being  comparatively  recent 
arrivals  from  Germany,  Russia  and  Rumania. 
Through  the  munificEnce  of  Baron  de  Hirsch 
(q.v.)  millions  of  dollars  were  employed  about 
1^1  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  equipment  for 
the  use  of  agricultural  colonies  of  fiussian  Jews 
established  under  his  auspices  in  Argentina, 
where  several  thousand  Jews  settled,  though 
they  have  met  with  only  moderate  success. ' 

West  Indies. —  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  early  setdements  of  Jews  in  Cuba  and 
other  West  Indian  islands.  Their  settlement  in 
Jamaica  was  particularly  important  on  account 
of  their  numbers  and  the  once  great  ctHnmercial 
importance  of  the  island.  For  the  latter  reason 
their  residence  in  the  Barbados,  at  Saint  Eus- 
tatius,  Martinique  and  in  the  Danish  West 
Indian  colonies  also  led  to  important  conse- 
quences. Reference  will  be  made  hereafter  to 
this  circumstance.  Except  in  Cuba,  the  decline 
of  the  above-named  places  commercially  has 
caused  a  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of 
their  Jewish  inhabitants,  and  to-day  the  chief 
interest  in  the  settlements  is  historical. 

Barly  SettlemenU  in  the  United  SUtMt 
before  the  Revolution. —  There  are  indications 
of  some  isolated  and  casual  arrivals  of  indi- 
vidual Jews  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  party 
from  Brazil  in  colonial  New  York  during  the 
Dutch  regime,  in  1654;  these  were  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  New  England  and  New  York.  These 
instances  (other  than  those  in  the  Dutch  col- 
ony) are  purely  casual,  however,  and  imimport- 
ant,  because  Jews  were  not  allowed  at  this 
time  to  live  as  avowed  Jews  in  any  of  die 
principal  coimtries  that  then  had  colonies  in 
America  except  Holland.  Prohibitions  against 
their  settlement  were  in  force  (though  occa- 
sionally ignored)  in  Spain,  Portugal,  England, 
auil  to  some  extent  in  France.  Holland  alone 
at  this  time  welcomed  the  Jewish  refugee,  to 
her  great  commercial  advantage;  and  this 
1  harbor  of  all  opinions  and  of  all 
'  was,  logically  enough,  destined  t 


Netherlands  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
(q.v.)  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Jewish  ar- 
rivals, as  were  also  some  of  the  early  Dutch 
ecclesiastical  authorities ;  but  thatiks  to  the 
leveling  and  humanizing  influence  of  commerce, 
and  to  Jewish  holdings  of  stock  in  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  the '  directors  of  that 
company,  26  April  1655,  instructed  their  gov- 
ernor that  the  "Jews  shall  have  permission  to 
sail  to  and  trade  in  New  Netherlands,  and  to 
live  and  remain  there,  provided  the  poor  aawog 
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them  shall  not  become  a  burden  to  the  com- 
pany, or  to  the  commutiity.  but  be  supported  by 
their  own  nation^ ;  and  Stuyvesanl  was  strongly 
reproved  soon  after  for  seeking  to  thwart  these 
dearly  expressed  wishes  of  the  company.  This 
grant  was  commemorated  in  1905  by  a  wide- 
scaled  celebration  throughout  the  country  of  the 
'250th  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  Slates."  The  emancipation 
of  Jews  was,  however,  only  gradual ;  certain 
restrictions  were  continued  through  the  whole 
colonial  period,  though  they  decreased  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  importance.  Public  wor- 
ship, as  distinguished  from  private  religious 
services,  was  forbidden  them  till  near  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  as  was  also  selling  at 
retail,  and  certain  political  rights  of  citizenship 
were  also  denied;  but  these  restrictions  in  die 
course  of  lime  were  largely  removed  in  prac- 
tice, so  that  the  adoption  of  the  first  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  which  established  absolute  religious  lib- 
erty, conferred  in  effect  few,  if  any,  privileges 
on  the  Jewish  residents  of  that  State  which  they 
bad  not  already  virtually  enjoyed.  In  the  in- 
terior the  number  of  Jewish  residents  had 
grown  somewhat  by  emigration  from  Germany, 
Hungary,     Poland    and    also     from     England, 


Netherlands ;  but  the  increase  in  numbers 
through  immigration  was  not  great  till  after 
1800,  for  there  were  few  Jews  in  England,  and 
still  fewer  who  desired  to  emigrate  from  there. 


other  designated  countries  was  very  small. 

To  Newport,  R.  I..  Jews  emigrated  very 
soon  after  they  Rrst  settled  in  New  Amsterdam, 
and  Roger  Williams  (q.v.)  in  terms  included 
them  in  his  program  for  establishing  a  colony 
where  religious  liberty  would  be  accorded  to  all 
sects  and  creeds.  In  the  course  of  time  they 
erected  a  synagogue  here  also,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  and  established  a  community  which  con- 
tributed most  materially  lo  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Newport,  which  city  far  outrivaled 
New  York  for  some  decades  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  until,  during  thai  struggle,  its  shipping 
interests  received  a  blow  from  which  they  never 
wholly  recovered.  Here,  also,  there  were  some 
relrsgressions  during  the  colonial  period  from 
Roger  Williams'  enlightened  declaration  of 
principles ;  but  on  the  whole,  Jews  were  most 
prosperous  residents  of  Newport  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  colonial  period.  Even 
though  the  colony  never  was  numerous,  it  em- 
braced such  merchant  princes  as  Aaron  Loper 
and  Jacob  Rodrigues  Rivera,  and  its  fortunes 
were  commemorated,  after  all  the  old-time  resi- 
dents had  departed,  in  Longfellow's  famous 
lines  on  'The  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newport.* 
Already  in  the  colonial  period  Jewish  settlers 
occasionally  found  their  way  into  Connecticut, 
also  to  Boston,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  to 
Maine,  but  they  were  very  few  in  number,  and 
the  present  Jewish  residents  of  New  England 
date  almost  entirely  from  the  period  of  German 
settlement  after  l&tS,  followed  by  a  much  more 
considerable  Polish  and  Russian- Jewish  settle- 
ment toward  the  end  of  the  19 th  century. 
About  1820  Maj.  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  at  one 
time  United  States  consul  to  Tunis,  developed 


a  fantastic  plan  for  founding  a  Jewish  state 
for  the  oppressed  Jews  of  other  lands  under 
bis  own  "judgeship,*  near  Niagara  Falls,  at  a 
place  he  named  "Ararat,  City  of  Refuge.'  and 
attempted  to  tax  all  the  Jews  throughout  the 
world  for  this  purpose,  but  the  scheme  merely 
aroused  amused  attention.  Other  less  am* 
bitious  early  colonization  schemes  also  were 
formed. 

Pennsylvania,  under  William  Penn's  gener- 
ous plan  for  fotmding  a  home  for  victims  of 
persecution,  attracted  Jewish  settlers,  and  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  18th  century  a  little 
stream  of  immigration  began  which  brought  a 
number  of  German,  English  and  Polish  Jewish 
settlers  to  Philadelphia,  whose  numbers  were 
increased,  after  the  capture  of  New  York  by 
the  British  in  1776,  by  the  arrival  of  Portuguese 
jews  from  that  city.  The  Jewish  settlement  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  was  made  shortly  before  the 
American  Revolution;  and  there  was  a  small 
Jewish  immigration  mto  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, with  communities  in  Schaefersville,  Eas- 
ton,  Baltimore  and  Richmond.  Before  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  a  Portugese  synagogue 
had  been  erected  in  Philadelphia;  soon  a  Ger- 
man Jewish  congregation  was  estaUished 
there;  and  about  the  same  period  one  was 
erected  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  laws  of  Mary- 
land prohibited  Jewish  settlement,  and  as  earl^ 
as  16S8,  Dr.  Jacob  Lumbroio,  'the  Jew  physi- 
cian,* figured  there  as  defendant  in  a  blasphemy 
trial,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Baltimore 
is  of  particular  interest  because  it  was  the  only 
dly  in  the  United  States  in  which  systematic 
and  long-continued  efforts  were  necessary,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  secure 
full  civil  and  political  rights  for  .Tews  as  such; 
they  acquired  them  finally  in  1826.  Georma 
attracted  Jews  almost  immediately  after  the 
founding  of  the  colony,  parties  of  both  Ger- 
man and  Portuguese  Jewish  settlers  having  ar- 
rived at  Savannah  in  1733.  Some  of  these  were 
indigent  Jews  who  were  assisted  to  emigrate 
by  coreligionists  in  En^and.  Off-shoots  from 
this  colony  migrated  to  South  Carolina  before 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  and  a  congre- 
gation was  fortiwd  in  Charleston  in  1750.  By 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  dec- 
ades thereafter,  Charleston  contained  one  of 
the  most  important  and  prosperous  Jewish 
communities  in  the  United  Sutes.  In  both  of 
these  colonies  Jews  seem  to  have  figured  as 
holders  of  responsible  civil  office  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  various  places  which  contained  Jewish 
prior  to  the  Revolution  have  now 
:d ;  the  total  Jewish  population 
em  and  in  other  and  more  iso- 
lated settlements  was,  as  seen,  somewhat  less 
than  3,000  in  the  year  1800. 

Interior  Settlements. —  Space  does  not  per- 
mit consideration  of  the  various  Jewish  settle- 
ments and  their  date  of  establishment  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  13  colonies.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Jewish  residents  of  the  United  States 
still  reside  along  the  eastern  coast-line.  In 
time,  the  westward  movement  carried  Jewish 
settlers  along  with  it,  some  into  interior  cities 
m  the  original  13  States,  others  farther  west. 
In  fact  during  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  Gratz,  Franks^  Simon  and  Henry  fam- 
ilies, in  conjunction  with  George  Crogban  and 
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others,  did  much  to  open  up  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  By  1800  there  were  several 
Jewish  residents  at  Pittsburg.  Judah  Touro 
(q.v.),  the  weil-known  Jewish  philanthropist, 
went  to  New  Orleans  about  1801,  and  Jews 
were  destined,  during  the  lacier  half  of  the 
19th  century,  to  achieve  considerable  political 
distinction  there,  though  probably  there  were 
some  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Louisiana  Territory 
nearly  a  century  earlier,  who  were  persecuted 
l^  reason  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  French 
'Code  Noir*  tipon  Jewish  settlement.  The  first 
indisputable  Jewish  resident  of  Kentucky  seems 
to  have  settled  there  about  1806.  Ohio  appears 
to  have  received  its  first  Jewish  residents 
about  1817-19  and  after  1830  a  considerable 
tide  of  Geman'Jewish  immigration  flowed  to- 
ward Qnciiuiati.  In  Illinois,  which  has  to-day 
a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  inhabitants 
especially  in  and  about  Qiicago,  the  first  Jew- 
ish settler  probably  arrived  about  1841 ;  and 
after  a  couple  of  years,  numbers  of  German 
Jews  begiMi  to  come,  A  little  later  this  same 
tide  reached  Detroit,  Mich.  Texas,  while 
itill  belonging  to  Mexico,  had  quite  a  contin- 
gent of  Jewish  settlers,  who  began  to  arrive 
about  1821.  California  attracted  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  gold  discov- 
ery in  1849,  and  in  1850  they  had  two  coi^re- 
gations  in  San  Francisco,  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  great  majority  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  cities,  due 
largely  to  prohibition  abroad  in  Russia  and 
Rumania  on  their  owning  land  and  living  out- 
side of  specified  urban  sections,  which  habits 
the  immigrants  carry  with  them  to  this  coun- 
try. 

The  reactionary  movement  that  followed  the 
Napoleonic  wars  ui  Germany,  early  in  ^e  19th 
century,  and  particularly  the  barbarous  Jewish 
marriage  laws  of  some  of  the  German  states 
(which,  amonR  numerous  disabilities  from  which 
Jews  suffered,  were  possibly  the  most  objec- 
tionable, as  they  forbade  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  Jewish  couiiles  to  live  in  any  dis- 
trict^, greatly  stimulated  German  Jewish  emi- 
gration to  the  United  Stales  from  about  1815. 
After  the  revolutions  of  1&4&  the  political  and 
economic  unrest  in  Germany  and  throughout 
Europe  caused  a  particularly  valuable  and  in- 
telligent class  of  Jewish  immigrants  to  come  to 
ihis  country,  including,  in  addition  to  Germans, 
also  Hungarians,  Poles  and  Bohemians ;  while 
after  1881  the  Russian- Jewish  exodus  assumed 
large  dimensions,  and  the  Rumanian- Jewish 
emigratioD  began  to  be  heavy  about  190a  The 
volume  of  these  tides  can  be  gauged  by  com- 
paring the  estimates  of  Jewish  population  at 
various  periods,  already  quoted,  with  these  va- 
rious dates.  The  forced  emigration  of  recent 
years  from  Russia  and  Rumania  has  naturally 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  to  these  shores  per- 
sons less  adequately  equipped,  and  who  had 
knofm  fewer  opportunities  for  development 
and  self-improvement  than  the  earlier  immi- 
grants, generally  spealdng,  had  enjoyed,  but 
iheir  Americanization  and  progress  here  have 
been  phenomenal. 

The  Jews  in  American  Commerce,  Indiu- 
tries  and  the  Professions.—  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  early  Jewish  activities  in 
the  field  of  commerce,  exhibited  in  Braiil  and 
the  West  Indies  particularly.  It  is  most  im- 
portant here  to  note  the  consequences  which 


followed  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout 
so  many  different  lands  and  districts,  resulting 
in  their  opening  of  international  and  intercolo- 
nial trade  relations  with  each  other  long  before 
those  having  no  such  ties  of  relationship  or 
confidence,  and  no  such  common  language  or 
commercial  abilities,  were  ready  for  any  such 
mutual  intercourse.  The  result  was  that  in 
early  colonial  days  Jews  were  pioneers  and 
prime  promotors  of  mtercolonial  and  foreign 
commerce  in  America,  which  became  not  merdy 
profitable,  but  actually  indispensable,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  colonies.  The  most  distant 
points  thus  became  interlinked  by  means  oi 
their  Jewish  residents.  Every  industry  and 
branch  of  trade  engaged  their  attention.  Among 
persons  who  were  particularly  prominent  in 
these  fields,  besides  Lopez,  Rivera  and  Touro, 
already  referred  to,  were  Lewis  Gomez  and  his 
sons,  who  were  exporters  of  wheat  on  a  very 
large  scale  in  colonial  New  York,  early  in  the 
18th  century;  Haymai)  Levy,  the  fur  dealer  of 
New  York,  who  had  close  relations  with  the 
Indians  and  was  et  one  time  the  employer  of 
the  first  John  Jacob  Astor;  David  Gradis  of 
Bordeaux,  who  is  described  as  having  "con- 
trolled the  trade  of  France  with  the  West 
Indies,*  in  the  18th  century,  the  Gratzes,  etc 
Aaron  Lopez  of  Newport  had  a  fleet  of  over  30 
vessels  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  engaged 
in  trade  between  Newpo[%  the  West  Indies  and 
Africa.  _  Newport  Jews  aJso  created  the  sper- 
maceti industry.  Tews  were  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  one  figures  on  its  seal  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  receiving  its  charter  from  the  colonial 
govecnor.  They  were  also  among  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  ever 
since  that  time  have  been  growing  in  import- 
ance in  America  as  bankers,  brokers,  financiers  , 
and  railroad  magnates.  They  have  been  par- 
ticularly infhiential  in  certain  lines  of  trade,  in- 
cluding the  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
jewelry,  leaUier,  hides,  meat-packing  and  doih- 
mg  industries  and  department- store  activities. 

The  Jews  of  America  have  produced  distin- 
euished  inventors,  lawj^rs,  plq'sicians,  rabbts. 
journalists,  scientists,  artists,  dramatists  ana 
professors,  filling  chairs  at  all  the  leading  uni- 
versities, far  in  excess  of  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  their  race  in  the  population  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  ifranigration 
of  unskilled  laborers  into  the  United  States 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  thousands  of  Jews 
here  in  everv  industrial  pursuit,  frequently  at 
the  start  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Jews  In  tile  Army,  Navy  and  Public  Serv- 
ice Generally.—  Prior  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution there  were  Jews  serving  in  the  militia 
and  in  the  colonial  wars.  During  the  Rcvdu- 
tionary  War.  their  numbers  on  the  army  ndls 
far  exceeded  their  ratio  to  the  total  population 
and  a  number  achieved  distinction  above  the 
ranks.  The  New  York  Jewish  congregation 
concluded,  by  a  decisive  majority  vote,  to  dis- 
band, rather  than  to  sacrifice  patriotism  on  the 
ahar  of  religion  and  many  of  its  members  fled 
to  Philadelphia,  just  prior  to  the  British  occu- 
pancy of  New  York.  In  the  South  a  corps  of 
volunteer  infantry,  known  as  Captain  Lushing- 
ton's  company,  composed  principally  of  Jews, 
was  organized  in  Charleston  in  1779,  and  fought 
in  the  patriot  ranks.  A  number  of  Jews  had 
figured    as    Mgners    to    the    Non-iniportstiim^^  i-»  r*  I  f> 
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Agreement  of  1765.  AmonK  those  on  the  Revo- 
hitiomty  rolls  who  achieved  military  distinc- 
tion are  CoL  Solomon  Bush ;  Col.  David  S, 
Franks,  aide-de-'Camp  to  General  Arnold  be- 
fore the  latter's  treason,  and  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  signed  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
sait  abroad  by  Congress  for  delivery  Uiere ; 
Isaac  Franks,  who  became  colonel  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's vdunleers  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
after  having  served  long  during  the  war  in  the 
ranks;  Capt.  Jacob  de  la  Motta;  Major  Nones; 
Lieutenant  Sieixas ;  and  Deputy  Commissary- 
General  of  Issues  Sfaeftall,  of  Georgia.  During 
our  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War  many 
Jews  served  in  the  ranks  and  occasionally  as 
holders  of  im^rtant  military  positions ;  while 
during  the  Civil  War  the  nnmber  of  Jewish 
soldiers  in  the  field  far  exceeded  their  ratio  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  comitry,  and  they 
held  military  positions  from  brigadiet^i^eneral 
down.  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  in  his  worl^  'The 
American  Jew  as  Patriot,  Soldier  and  Citizen,' 
has,  by  means  of  enormous  labor  and  investi- 
Kation,  collected  available  names  and  records  of 
Jewish  soldiers  in  the  Federal  army  and  navy, 
in  which  he  reports  that  during  the  Civil  War 
no  fewer  than  7.884  Jews  served,  and  even  these 
numbers  are  necessarily  incomplete.  As  the 
Jews  were  Union  men  m  the  NortfL  so  those 
Living  in  the  South  generally  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy  and  Mr.  Wolf's  figures  in- 
clude less  than  2,000  Confederate  Jewish  sol- 
diers. The  niunber  included  by  him  as  serving 
in  the  Union  and  Confederate  navies  is  rela- 
tively smaller.  A  similar  list  of  Jews  who 
served  during  the  Spanish- American  War  has 
been  compiled  ("American  Jewish  Year  Book* 
1900-01,  pp.  527-622),  and  includes  thousands  of 
names,again  exceeding  the  relative  ratio  based  on 
that  ot  the  total  number  of  persons  serving  to  the 
total  population;  and  President  Roosevelt,  years 
later,  felt  called  upon  to  compliment  them  pub- 
lidy  i^ton  their  bravery,  as  indicated  by  in- 
stances of  Jews  who  served  under  him  and 
were  commended  for  gallantry.  Neither  have 
Jews  failed  to  enlist  in  our  navy,  for  since  the 
latter  was  instituted,  a  number  of  Jews  have 
notably  risen  from  the  files  to  naval  distinction, 
as  witness  the  careers  of  Captain  Etiing,  Maj. 
David  M.  Cohen  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  Capt.  Levi  M.  Harby,  Capt.  Jonas  P. 
Levy  and  •Commodore"  Unsih  P.  Levy,  who 
(tl  the  time  oi  his  death  in  1662  was  the  rank- 
ing officer  in  the  United  States  navy^  Rear- 
Admiral  Marix  and  Captain  ZaIinsKi.  Nor 
have  Jews  fiuled  to  render  the  government  sig- 
nal services  in  private  life.  Haym  Salomon, 
^  associate  of  Robert  Morris  and  Madison, 
w»s  broker  to  the  Office  of  Finance,  and  it 
was  through  his  hands  that  the  loans  from 
France  and  Holland  to  the  infant  republic 
passed;  he  made  heavy  advances  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
indebted  to  him  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  which  have  never  been  repaid,  in  spite 
of  repeated  Concessional  reports  in  favor  of 
the  claim.  Dunna  the  Revolutionary  period, 
diere  were  still  others  who  aided  the  govern- 
ment's hazardous  financial  fortunes.  Among 
the  most  dislingui^ed  Jewish  patriots  of  the 
Revolution  stands  Francis  Salvador,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Provincial 
(Congress  an^  ^f  the  General  Assembly  of  that 


State.  On  the  other  hand  there  were,  naturally 
enough,  also  a  few  Tories  among  the  Jews, 
chief  among  whom  were  David  Franks  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  had  been  British  commissary- 
genera],  durinf^  the  French  and  Indian  War,  to- 
gether with  his  father,  Jacob  Franks.  David 
Franks'  daughter,  Rebecca  Franks,  was  one  of 
the  leading  belles  and  wits  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  during  the  Revolution.  A  number 
of  Jews  have  served  in  Congress,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
most  prominent  among  them  having  been  Judah 
P.  Benjamin  (q.v.),  who  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  to  become  Attorney-General,  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Confederate  States  and  subsequently  became 
leader  of  the  English  bar.  Several  J^ews  have 
been  United  States  ministers  to  fore^^  coun- 
tries and  consuls-general,  one  of  the  former, 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  now  bemg  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
and  having  been  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  under  President  Roosevelt.  Mativ  have 
been  judges  in  different  States,  and  several  have 
been  attorneys-general  of  their  States,  and  Louis 
D.  Brandeis  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
as  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Several  have  held  the  office  of  governor  in 
American  States,  and  a  number  have  been 
mayors  of  leading  cities,  while  many  others 
have  held  local  and  State  offices.  Among  those 
who  rendered  our  government  most  valuable 
services  in  trying  financial  times  are  J.  &  W. 
Seli^an  &  Co.  Several  Jews,  particularly 
Montz  Pinner,  David  Einhorn  and  M.  Heilprin, 
were  active  workers  for  individual  liber^  in 
the  anli-slavery  movement. 

Charitici  and  Other  Institntions.— The 
Jewish  charities  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
equated  in  magnitude  and  efficiency,  compared 
with  the  .total  Jewish  population.  Naturally 
enough,  the  enormous  exodus  of  well-nigh  in- 
digent Jews  to  these  shores  has  greatly  increased 
the  burden  falling  on  their  more  fortunate  co- 
religionists. The  amounts  disbursed  by  the  or- 
ganized Jewish  charities  in  New  York  city 
alone  exceeds  $3,000,000  per  annum  and  are  of 
the  most  varied  Character.  The  pure  milk  de- 
pots opened  by  Nathan  Straus,  at  a  heavy  cost, 
in  New  York  —  an  example  which  has  been 
followed  in  other  cities  —  is  one  of. the  most 
effective  forms  ot  charitable  endeavor  and  has 
saved    thousands     of     infant     lives.       Various 

Sews  of  the  United  Slates  have  contributed 
undreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at  a  time  in 
individual  instances  to  charitable  purposes,  best 
known  among  whom  is  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of 
New  York,  who  is  credited  with  observance  of 
the  old  Jewish  practice  ot  giving  a  lithe 
of  his  income  to  charity.  About  $5,000,000 
were  raised  by  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 
for  the  relict  of  their  corelij^onists  in  the  war 
zone  in  1914-18,  besides  large  contributions  to 
non-Jewish  war  relief  funds;  The  arbitration 
movement  for  settling  controversies  between 
capital  and  labor,  known  as  the  _Civic  Federa- 
tion, has  enlisted  several  Jews  in  its  directorate. 
The  Jewish  charities,  of  the  United  Slates  are 
being  systematized  and  oiyantzed  more  and 
more  from  year  to  year;  aid  is  being  afforded  . 
by  the  annual  national  conferences  of  Jewish 
charities  and  the  Industrial  Removal  Office  has 
opened  offices  throughout  ihe^UuitQd  Slates  t9 
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aid  indigent  immigrants  after  arrival,  to  seek 
locations  for  Ihem  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try and  thus  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  large 
Eastern  cities.  Special  e&orts  have  also  been 
made  to  promote  agricultaral  pursuits  among 
the  Jews  of  the  United  States,  and  to  encourage 
industrial  activities  among  them.  Of  course  all 
die  loc^  New  York  diarities  deal  tnrticutarly 
with  recent  arrivals,  but  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund,  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant 
Aid  Society,  the  Conncii  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
Clara  de  Hirscb  Home,  the  Hannah  Laven- 
burg^  Home  And  the  Educational  Alliance  es- 
pecially address  tbeir  efForls  toward  them.  In 
1911  the  United  States  abroKated  her  treaty 
with  Russia,  because  Russia  declined  to  treat 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith,  holding 
our  passports,  on  a  parity  with  citizens  of  other 
faiths,  and  refused  to  permit  them  to  enter  Rus- 
sia under  the  treaty  concessions.  In  Secretary 
Hay's  Rumanian  note  of  i902  and  on  other 
occasions,  'the  United  States  sought  to  secure 
full  ri^ts  for  persecuted  Jews  abroad.  See 
article  Jewish  Chawties  in  this  section. 

A  number  of  very  large  mutual  benefit  and 
mutual  development  societies,  taking  the  form 
of  fraternities  and  Jewish  lodges,  exist  within 
the  United  States  and  do  much  good,  chief 
among  ihem  being  the  Independent  Order 
B'nai  B'rith,  Independent  Order  Brith  Abra- 
ham, the  Independent  Order  Free  Sons  of  Is- 
rael, the  Arbeiter  Ring  and  the  Independent 
Order  Sons  of  Benjamin.  The  recently  organ- 
ized Zionist  movement  has  appealed  greatly 
to  many  thousands  of  Jews  in  America,  par- 
ticularly to  the  more  orthodox  and  they  have 
organized  numerous  societies  to  aid  in  esiab- 
liuiing  a  Jewish  state,  in  Palestine  or  else- 
where, for  the  benefit  of  the  persecuted  Jews 
of  eastern  Europe.  Several  Jewish  theological 
seminaries  are  maintained  in  the  United  States, 
one  in  Gncinnali,  by  the  reform  wing,  called 
the  Hebrew  Union  College,  sustained  by  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
which  was  founded  by  Isaac  M.  Wise,  and  of 
which  Dr.  K.  Kohler  is  president,  and  an  or- 
thodox seminary  in  New  York  called  the  Jew- 
ish Theological  Seminary,  of  which  the  late 
Dr.  Solomon  Schechter  was  president.  Be- 
sides the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
l^tions,  there  exists  an  'American  Jewish  Com- 
tniiiee,*  with  branches  in  the  various  States,  in 
which  the  orthodox  Jews  are  more  fully  repre- 
sented ;  for  a  number  of  years  Judge  Mayer 
Sulzberger  of  Philadelphia  was  president  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Louis  Marshall  of  New 
York  city.     A  Rabbinical  Conference  called  to- 

Kher  ay  Dr.  K.  Kohler  in  conjunction  with 
.  I.  M.  Wise  and  Dr.  S.  Hirsch  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1885,  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples for  the  Reform  wing  in  American  Juda- 
ism. A  'Jewish  Publication  Society*  was 
founded  in  1888  and  has  issued  many  Jewish 
works,  and  the  'Jewish  Encyclopedia'  in  12 
volumes  was  issued  in  Amenca,  with  a  new 
Jewish  Bible  translation  as  a  close  second,  the 
inosi  important  Jewish  work  published  in  mod- 
em times.  Numerous  Jewish  newspapers  are 
issued,  including  a  number  of  dailies  in 
Yiddish. 
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22.  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  JEWS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  With  die 
voluntary  and  enforced  emigration  which  marks 
the  Jew  in  every  age,  and  to  vAich  the  past 
century  was  as  little  an  exception  as  the  present 
bids  likely  to  prove,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the 
status  of  the  Jews  as  fixed  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  population  is  as  shifting  as  condi- 
tions. Widiin  the  past  three  and  a  half  decades 
there  has  been  a  Jewish  migration  of  fully 
2,500,(»0  from  eastern  Europe  to  western  lands, 
and  across  the  sea  to  North  and  South  .^ner- 
ica,  Australia  and  South  Africa.  Even  if  the 
new  environment  be  permanent  ada^itation 
lakes  time,  and  one  must  be  prepared  for  in- 
equalities in  many  ways.  Yet  it  is  possible  to 
give  an  accurate  and  fairly  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  present-<Jay  status  of  the  Jews 
in  every  land. 

Aiutralia.— In  the  gradual  settlement  Jew- 
ish merchants  and  men  of  affairs  took  a  prom- 
inent part,  and  as  a  result  they  have  entered 
largely  into  colonial  life,  and  form  an  import- 
ant factor  in  its  prosperity.  Their  population 
is  about  20,000,  with  the  greater  number  in 
New  South  Wales  (7,000),  Victoria  (6,000), 
New  Zealand  (3,000),  with  commtmities  in 
South  and  West  Australia,  (Queensland  and 
Tasmania.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1892  drew 
emigrants  to  West  Australia  and  a  flonrishing 
Jewish  congregation  exists  in  Perdi,  although 
it  is  Kable  to  decline,  it  the  mines  cease  to  at- 
tract, as  happened  in  Coolgardie,  where  the 
synagogue  built  in  1$96  was  sold  for  a  Uasouc 
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ball,  owing  to  lessening  numbers.    Throughout 

Australia,  in  most  of  3te  capitals  and  many  of 
the  smaller  towns,  Jews  have  been  mayors; 
ihe  agent-generalship  of  New  South  Wales  has 
been  held  by  Sir  Saul  Samuel  and  Sir  Julian 
Salomons,  Many  have  sat  in  the  various  Par- 
liaments, and  some  have  been  colonial  min- 
isters; for  example.  V.  L.  Solomon  (1899), 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  and  Sir  John 
Vogel,  long  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  In 
Adelaide  J.  Lazar  J.  M.  Solomon  and  Lewis 
Cohen  (1883-84)  have  been  mayors;  M.  Laza- 
rus has  been  president  of  its  Chamber  of  Manu- 
factures. In  Melbourne  Edward  Cohen  was 
three  times  mayor,  R  L.  Zox  being  his  suc- 
cessor in  Parliament.  1.  A.  Isaacs  was  attor- 
ney-general (1894-99).  his  brother  J.  I.  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  (1894),  other  members 
being  N.  Steinfeld  of  Ballarat,  Joseph  Stein- 
berg of  Bendigo,  F.  J.  Levien  of  Geelong, 
Theo.  and  B.  J.  Fink  and  D.  B.  Lazarus.  In 
Sydney  the  name  of  J.  G.  Raphael  is  preserved 
in  several  of  its  streets;  he  wiih  Charles  Col- 
lins, L.  W.  Levy  and  J.  J.  Cohen  occupied 
official  positions-  George  J.  Cohen,  Richard 
Goftheu  and  other  Jews  were  presidents  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  H.  E.  Cohen  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1905  J.  J.  Cohen,  Daniel  Levi  and  A.  E.  Collins 
were  members  of  the  legislative  assembly.  It 
must  be  added  that  intermarriages  have  been 
very  frequent  in  Australia,  particularly  in 
Sydney.  Exceedingly  handsome  synagogues 
are  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  smaller  ones 
elsewhere.  The  better  class  of  Jews  are  well 
represented  in  professional  and  mercantile  life. 
In  1912  Arthur  M.  Myers  was  called  to  the 
New  Zealand  cabinet,  artd  Hyman  Herman  ap- 
pointed government  director  of  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Victoria.  In  1913  John  Monash  of  Vic- 
toria made  brigadier-general ;  1916^  major- 
general  in  the  European  War. 

Africa,! — It  is  not  easy  to  give  exact  statis' 
tics  as  to  the  Jews  in  Africa,  but  to  follow  the 
figures  ^ven  by  Isador  Loeb,  about  25  years 
f^o  ilieir  numbers  were  then  468,000  —  the 
population  of  the  different  localities  being 
Abyssinia,   200,000   (a  palpable  exaggeration) ; 


Egypt,  SjOOO;  Morocco,  100,000;  Tripoli,  60,000. 
and  Tunis,  55,000.  In  Abyssinia  exists  a  colony 
of  Jews  called  Falasbas,  "emigrants,"  who  have 
other  appellations^  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  they  pre- 
serve Jewish  customs.  Agriculture  is  their 
chief  occupation.  They  are  ignorant  of  He- 
brew, but  preserve  the  Mosaic  religion  based 
-upon  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 
They  arc  found  in  various  districts  of  Abys- 
sinia and  have  had  an  eTentful  history.  In 
Algeria,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  French  conquest,  and  their  re- 
ligions status  is  on  a  par  with  the  Jews  of 
France,  The  consistory  of  Algiers  has  five 
congregations  and  14  outlying  communities; 
Constantine's  includes  21  communities  and  Oran 
38.  In  1891  Leroy-Beaulieu  gave  a  total  Jew- 
ish population  of  47,SM,  Practically  due  to 
M.  Drumont  and  the  French  Clericals  anti- 
Semitism  raged  in  Alters  for  some  years,  but 
has  grown  less  violent.  Of  the  Jews  of  Algiers 
a  recent  census  showed  a  large  proportion  fol- 


lowed handicrafts.  It  has  19  synagogues,  13 
being  private.  In  South  Africa  tiae  Jewish 
population  may  be  stated  to  have  reached 
nearly  50,000.  including  the  Transvaal,  25,000; 
Cape  Colony.  22,000;  Natal,  2,000.  Cape  Town 
has  four  synagogues,  and  they  are  scattered  in 
every  district,  the  large  influx  of  Russians  be- 
ing noticeable,  Kimberley's  synagt^ue  has  a 
memorial  tablet  to  Jewish  officers  and  soldiers 
who  felt  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  Natal  has 
two  synagogues.  Jonas  Bergthal  (1820-1900 
was  a  member  of  the  assembly,  while  in 
the  PC's  A,  Fass  and  M.  G.  Levy  held  official 
positions ;  in  the  Orange  Free  State  Isaac  Bau- 
mann  was  twice  mayor  of  Bloemfontein ;  M. 
Leviseur  and  W.  Enrich  have  had  civic  honors. 
In  the  Transvaal  the  Jews  enjoy  a  large  share 
of  prosperity,  and  among  the  men  of  prom- 
inence can  be  mentioned  Samuel  Marks,  the 
Bamaloa,  Neumann,  Albu,  Eckstein,  Alfred 
Beit.  In  the  Boer  War  about  2,800  Jews 
fought  on  the  British  side  and  many  were  in 
the  Boer  ranks.  Jewish  services  are  held  in 
Rhodesia,  where  communities  are  growing  — 
Buluwayo  has  a  s^^ogue.  as  well  as  in 
Bechuanaland  and  in  Portuguese  territory  in 
Lourcnco  Marques.  There  are  numerous  Zion- 
ist societies,  and  the  religious  training  of  the 
young  is  steadily  improving. 

In  Egvpt.  according  to  the  census  of  1907, 
the  Jewish  population  niunbers  38,635,  of  wfaom 
half  are  reives,  half  strangers.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  decades  owing  to  the  work  of  'the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle  (q.v.),  which  established 
many  schools.  Cairo  has  10  synagogues  in  all, 
with  10,000  Jewish  inhabitants.  Morocco  had 
in  the  BO'S  of  the  last  century  about  40,000  Jews, 
although  widely  varying  estimates  are  given. 
They  are  of  two  classes :  the  descendants  of  the 
early  settlers,  who  are  found  mostly  in  the 
Atlas  and  hilly  section;  and  of  those  who 
sought  shelter  in  Morocco  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  The  former,  speaking  the  Berber, 
are  antagonistic  to  modem  ideas;  the  latter 
form  a  progressi^ve  settlement,  many  spealdng 
Spanish.  In  the  ports  they  are  fair  linguists, 
particularly  in  Mogadoi 


lection  all  suiter  from  Moorish  injustice,  and 
are  confined  in  the  Mellah.  or  Ghetto,  of  each 
town.  Such  treatment  has  not  been  without 
its  effect  in  making  a  spiritless  people,  who 
live  in  poverty,  largely  due  to  early  child- 
marriages,  while  superstitions  abound.  The 
Jews  of  Tripoli  number  about  20,000  and  share 
the  superstitions  of  their  environment.  They 
have  18  synagogues,  small  and  large,  and  are 
engaged  in  commerce  and  trade.  Nearly  S,(X)0 
live  in  neighboring  towns,  Tunis,  a  dependency 
of  France  since  1881,  grants  equal  privileges 
to  Mohammedans  and  Jews  —  the  latter  num- 
ber about  50,000  in  the  whole  district  — 30,000 
of  whom  are  in  the  city  of  Tunis,  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  Tunsi,  descendants 
of  the  first  settlers;  the  Grana,  descendants  of 
the  exiles  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of 
Jews  of  Leghorn  (Gomcyim).  There  are  27 
synagogues,  and  while  a  few  of  the  people  are 
financiers  and  professional  men,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  petty  traders.  The  other  12  towns 
in  the  regency  contdn  about  12,000  Jews.    Dur- 
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ini;  the  European  War  (1914-18)  a  Zion  mule 
transport  corps  was  formed  at  Alexandria  com- 
posea  entirely  of  Palestinian  refugees. 

Asia. — The  Jewish  pmmlation  approximately 
is  thus  divided:  Asiatic  Turkey,  200,000;  Asiatic 
Russia,  115,000;  British  possesaioas,  20000; 
Persia,  Oiina,  etc.,  30,000;  total,  about  365,000. 
They  vary  in  their  political  status  accordiuk^  to 
the  political  complexion  of  the  countries  which 
hold  sway  —  Turkey,  Russia  or  Great  Btitsun. 
Their  status  has  gradually  improved  —  Turkey 
since  1876  has  instituted  a  close  approach  to 
dvil  and  religious  freedom,  and  has  frequently 
made  Jews  public  officials.  In  Yemen,  Kur- 
distan and  Persia  their  condition  continues  less 
favorable.  In  Asia  Uinor,  half  of  whose  Jew- 
ish  population  reside  in  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna, 
they  are  active  pett^  traders  and  handicrafts- 
men ;  schools,  including  an  agricultural  one,  and 
workshops,  are  making  the  outlook  bright  for 
the  future.  In  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Caucasus, 
some  of  the  Jews  (who  numbered  about  78,000 
in  1918)  have  become  Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  and  present  strange  types  to  the 
ethnologist.  The  Mountain  and  Georgian  Jews 
present  widely  different  trails.  A  curious  sect 
are  the  Sabbatarians,  who  use  Russian,  not 
Hebrew,  in  their  prayers,  but  confonn  to 
many  Jewidi  customs.  Siberia  had  S8730 
Jews,  according  to  censtis  of  1918.  They  have 
bad  to  endure  many  exactions  and  their  posi- 
tion is  very  anomalous;  yet  thejr  are  welcomed 
because  of  their  energetic  business  methods. 
In  Bokkara  are  about  5,000  Jews  who  wear  a 
special  badge  and  dwell  in  an  enforced  Ghetto. 
The  cotton  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  British  possessions  Aden  has  2,500 
Jews,  who  have  almost  monopolized  the  trade 
m  ostrich  feathers.  At  least  25,000  reside  in 
British  India,  the  greatest  number  in  Bombay, 
where  the  Sassoons  have  done  so  much  to  edu- 


of  whom  about  5,000  livs  in  Bombay  and  2,000 
elsewhere  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  about 
2,500  in  Calcutta.  They  speak  the  Mahrati  and 
were  originally  oil  men  or  oil  pressers,  as  their 
native  name  implies.  Many  are  educated  men 
and  have  entered  the  professions.  They  have 
several  synagogues,  some  very  handsome.  In 
Calcutta  the  Jews  number  many  prominent  men 
in  trade.  Although  the  vernacular  of  the  rich 
Jews  is  Arabic,  their  habits  and  dress  are 
European.  Afghanistan  has  fully  40,000  Jews 
in  the  chief  cities.  They  pay  a  war-tax,  which 
exempts  ihem  from  military  service.  They  live 
in  special  quarters  in  the  larger  towns,  Persia 
treats  its  Jews  with  continued  exactions  that 
have  broken  the  Spirit  of  the  people,  who  en- 
gage perforce  in  the  lowliest  avocations. 
Teheran  has  S,SO0;  Ispahan,  where  their  con- 
dition is  a  little  better,  about  3,700.  China  has 
flourishing  communities  of  foreign  Jews  at 
Shan^iai  and  Hongkong,  who  deal  largely  in 
opium  and  cotton.  A  native  body  of  Jews  re- 
duced to  100  in  number  by_  the  censtis  of  1900 
exists  in  Kai-Fung-Foo,  in  (he  province  of 
Honan.  Since  1870  their  synagogue  has  been 
in  ruins^  and  poverty  has  compelled  ihem  to 
sell  their  possessions,  sacred  and  otherwise. 
Their  origin  is  obscure.  They  are  probably 
from  Persia  and  have  inleresring  traditions. 
In  1916  Palestine  had  probably  75,000  Jews. 
of  whom  15,000  are  in  rural  settlements,  with 
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Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Safed  and  Tiberias  favored 
places  of  residence.  The  agricultural  colonies 
show  fair  progress.  Five  hundred  thousand 
boxes  of  oranges  came  from  Jewish  plantations 
at  latest  estimate.  The  wine  trade  is  flourish- 
ing. The  general  credit  and  the  schools,  due 
much  to  the  Hirsch  organiEation,  are  similar 
helpful  agencies.  There  are  in  efficient  work- 
ing order  re  fores  tration  colonies,  an  industrial 
colony  of  Yemenites,  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  and  a  system  of  plant  exchanges 
between  Palestine  and  America.  Despite  an 
occasional  locust  plague  and  the  disadvan- 
tageous results  of  the  European  War,  the 
status  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  hopeful. 
The  successive  appointments  of  Messrs.  Mor- 
gaitthau  and  Elkus  as  ambassadors  to  Turkey 
have  been  a  distinct  benefit.  Recent  develop- 
'  ments    are    discussed    under    Palestine    and 

ZlDNISU. 

Burope, —  In  Austria,  with  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom i[i  1860,  followed  by  the  constitution  of 
1867.  the  status  of  the  Jews  began  to  improve, 
several  were  returned  to  Parliament  and  Baron 
Anselm  de  Rothschild  was  made  a  peer;  in 
1903  there  were  three  Jewish  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  brothers  Gomper*  and 
Baron  yon  Oppenheimer,  while  many  are  uni- 
versity professors  in  various  lines,  with  a  full 
qtiota  of  journalists,  musicians,  dramatists, 
scientbts,  scholars.  Vienna  in  1900  had  146,926 
Jews,  with  a  laive  proportion  of  conversions 
to  Christianity.  559  in  1900  and  617  in  1904. 
due  doubtless  to  anti-Semitism  in  the  capital. 
They  form  one  community,  whose  receipts  in 
1903  reached  2,243,449  kronen,  expenses  2,147,- 
506,  and  which  is  particularly  rich  in  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions,  Belgium  has 
about  14,{X)0.  with  larger  communities  at  Brus- 
sels and  Antwerp,  In  the  latter  city  thcy  num- 
ber about  9,000.  One  of  their  principal  indus- 
tries is  diamond  cutting,  which  occupies  about 
750,  Bru-ssels  has  an  important  Jewish  com- 
munity, with  many  charitable  societies  and  rep- 
resentatives in  the  arts  and  learned  professions. 
Bohemia  imposed  some  medixval  exactions  as 
late  as  1849,  and  even  in  later  vears  ihere  have 
been  occasional  Czech  outbreaks,  but  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  has  been  uninterrupted,  Praf^ie 
has  the  largest  Jewish  community  (20,000), 
while  in  about  150  of  the  smaller  towns  are 
included  50.000,  In  Bosnia  4,000  out  of  the 
7,500  Jews  reside  in  Sarajevo,  where  many  are 
lawyers,  physicians  and  public  officials.  Bul- 
garia has  30,000,  divided  i  '     -" 


its  trade  schools,  trading  has  been  supplemented 
by  handicrafts.  The  general  prosperity  has 
been  somewhat  affected  by  popular  hostility 
(see  Judaism  — AnTi-SEMmsM)  which  pro- 
motes emigration  to  Turkey  in  Asia,  Owing  to 
their  bravery  in  saving  Sofia  from  destruction 
by  the  Turks  in  1877,  Prince  Alexander  decreed 
in  1879  that  the  fire  brigade  should  be  enrolled 
exclusively  from  Jewish  citizens,  with  a  place 
of  honor  at  all  processions,  Denmark  has  3,600 
Jews,  Copenhagen  having  the  largest  commu- 
nity (500),  ana  include  varieties  of  occupation 
from  trade  to  agriculture;  in  the  latter  calling 
are  landed  proprietors  and  peasants.  There  are 
many  intermarriages  with  tne  non-Jewish  popu- 
lation. It  is  only  since  1849  that  complete  eml 
and  reli^ous  liberty  was  proclaimed. 
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France,  with  its  150,000  Jews,  of  wfcoin 
about  100,000  live  in  Paris,  ofiers  an  example 
of  practical  assimilation,  for  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  a  certain  social  prejucuce,  many  of 
them  occupy  prominent  positions  in  every 
walk  of  life,  in  literature,  art,  science,  law,  the 
array,  and  in  no  other  country  do  they  indade 
such  an  array  of  names  known  beyond  their 
own  country.  The  patriotism  and  generosity  of 
the  wealthier  representatives  have  done  much 
to  strengthen  the  Jewish  status,  which  has 
gained  morally  by  the  Separation  Law.  While 
die  Jews  of  France  are  conservative,  a  reform 
movement  has  just  begun  in  Paris,  whose  sup- 
porters are  sanguine  of  success.  Paris  has  an 
extended  number  of  Jewishs  institutions,  re- 
ligious, benevolent  and  educational,  with  five 
large  synagtigues  and  many  smaller  ones.  In 
1912  M.  G,  Lippman  was  elected  president  of 
the  French  Academy,  Ferdinand  David  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  and  M.  G.  L.  Klotz  reap- 
pointed Minister  of  Finance. 

Great  Britain.— The  175,000  Jews  in  Lon- 
don, forming  the  bulk  of  their  number  in  the 
British  Isles  (estimated  at  275,000),  have  at- 
tained the  fullest  civil  and  religious  hberty,  and 
their  favorable  condition  has  resulted  in  a  fair, 
if  not  remarkable,  display  of  talent  in  art, 
science,  literature,  the  law  and  political  life, 
while  they  have  done  more  than  ttieir  share  in 
colonial  expansion.  They  have  held  the  office 
of  mayor  in  a  number  of  cities,  including  Lon- 
,  don,  have  entered  Parliament  where  they  be- 
long to  different  parties,  such  is  their  individ- 
uality. Their  influence  is  such  that  again  and 
again  have  imposing  meetings  been  held  by 
prominent  Christian  divines  and  leaders 
throughout  England  to  protest  against  the  spirit 
of  persecution  in  Rumania,  Russia  and  else- 
where. Within  the  past  vear  or  two  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration  has  aroused  much  debate 
and  ill-feeling,  a  new  Alien  bill  was  passed, 
whose  real  purpose  was  to  check  Jewish  ar- 
rivals from  Russia,  not  from  any  anti-Semit- 
ism, but  a  desire  to  prevent  further  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  east  end  of  London.  During  the  war 
in  South  Africa  fully  1,000  Jewish  soldiers  par- 
ticipated. At  present  S.  Alexander  is  professor 
of  mental  philosophy  and  E.  Schuster  of 
physics  in  the  Victoria  Universitjj.Sir  Philip 
Magnus  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  in  tech- 
nical education,  Israel  Abrahams  is  reader  in 
rabbinics  at  Cambridge  University,  where  lately 
C.  Waidstein  was  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts. 
Solomon  Hart,  S.  J.  Solomon  and  Simeon  Solo- 
mon are  prominent  names  in  art,  while  5.  L. 
Lee,  1.  GoUancz,  Qaude  Montefiore,  Israd 
Zangwill  are  known  in  literature.  The  Jews 
of  England  have  secured  their  present  stattu 
largely  because  of  the  vigor  with  which  they 
fouj^t  for  their  rights,  and  won  public  opinion 
in  uieir  favor,  while  their  splendid  record  in 
philanthrophy  with  names  like  the  Rothschilds, 
the  Gddsmiths,  the  Mocattas.  the  Montefiores, 
has  done  much  to  add  to  their  fame.  In  com- 
merce and  finance  they  number  a  large  number 
of  important  firms  in  London,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  The  condition  of  the  Rnasian  ele- 
ment in  the  chief  cities  is  more  or  less  a  prob- 
lem, whose  solution  requires  patience  and  for- 
bearance. The  younger  element  soon  becomes 
English,  but  the  older  transplants  to  English 
soil    the    Ghetto   atmosphere  —  a    phenomenon 


which  is  seen  all  over  the  world.  In  1902, 
according  to  official  data,  the  sum  of  £111,639 
was  spent  by  London  Jewish  charities.  Of  the 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews  in  London  in  WOl, 
amounting  to  28,574  males,  24,863  females,  it 
was  found  that  24,164  males  and  5,358  females 
earn  (heir  own  living  in  a  great  variety  of 
trades.  The  Jewish  population  of  Ireland  in 
1901  was  given  as  3,771,  the  bulk  residing  at 
Dublin,  2.200;  Belfast,  450;  Cork  400.  Rus- 
sian immigration  is  adding  steadily  to  their 
numbers.  Sir  Otto  Jaife  was  lord  mayor  of 
Belfast  (18»-1900).  high  sheriff  a  year  later, 
and  is  now  justice  of  the  peace  for  fliat  city, 
and  counsel  for  Germany.  Lewis  Harris  and 
his  son,  A.  W.,  were  aldermen  of  EKiblin; 
Trinity  Collie,  Dublin,  has  graduated  many 
Jewish  students.  Scotland  has  almost  its  entire 
body  of  Jews  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  about 
9,000  in  all ;  there  are  congregations  in  Dundee, 
Aberdeen  and  Greenock.  Recent  immigration 
has  built  up  the  Scotch  communities.  Glasgow 
has  7,000  Jews,  with  three  congregations,  with 
several  benevolent  and  educational  societies. 
Two  of  their  representatives  are  justices  of  the 
peace.  Herbert  Samuel  was  appointed  Post- 
master-General of  Great  ■  Britain,  and  Edwin 
Samuel  Montagu  member  of  the  cabinet,  tn 
1915;  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
1913,  made  Lord  Reading  more  recently. 

In  Germany's  various  sections  before  Ae 
war  of  1914,  the  Jewnsh  status  was  dis- 
tinctly favorable,  after  centuries  of  conflict 
which  has  not  wfiolly  died  away.  Baden  in- 
cludes 27,000  Jews  in  IS  rabbinical  districts, 
who  enjoy  etjual  rirfits  with  the  other  inhabit- 
ants. Bavaria  numbers  55,000,  with  a  long  list 
of  names  who  are  adding  to  its  strength  in 
trade  and  industry  and  scholarship.  Some  are 
members  of  the  Bavarian  Diet,  others  are  prom- 
inent in  law  and  the  learned  professions. 
Fuerth  has  a  number  of  Jewish  industrialists 
in  mirrors,  bronzes,  toys  and  hardware,  leaders 
in  their  line.  In  Nurtmberg,  Fuerth  and  Bam- 
berg they  control  the  hop  business ;  the  cattle 
trade  is  entirelv  in  the  hands  of  the  country 
Jews.  In  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  about  2,200 
reside.  In  Elsass-Lothringen,  despite  the  emi- 
gration of  many  Jews  after  the  annexation, 
about  37,000  reside  in  the  province,  chiefly  in 
Strassburg,  M^lhausen  and  Golmar;  they  are 
largely  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Hesse- 
Cassel  has  18,500;  Hesse -Darmstadt  in  its  three 
districts  about  26,000,  with  numerous  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions,  and  with 
every  calling  open  to  them.  Prussia  in  1900 
had  a  Jewish  population  of  392,332.  Of  its 
diJef  cities,  Berlin  has  19  synagogues  and 
numerous  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, with  a  brilliant  coterie  of  prominent 
names  in  all  the  arts  and  professions,  trades 
and  industries,  many  being  authorities  in  their 
callings,  and  prolific  contributors  to  art,  sci- 
ence and  literature.  There  are  fully  110.000 
Jews.  Breslau  has  about  25,000  and  here,  too, 
in  the  various  professions,  particulaHy  med- 
icine and  the  natural  sciences,  they  number 
very  eminent  names.  They  are  io  every  trade 
and  manufacture,  and  hold  many  chairs  in  the 
university.  Hamburg  has  about  20,000.  Within 
recent  years  it  has  had  some  prominent  repre- 
sentatives in  different  fields  — with  many  in- 
stitutions, such  as  schools,  hospital*  and  syna- 
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19W.  12.196t  7,000  being  in  Leipzig  and  3,059 
in  Dresden;  in  both  ckics  they  are  identified 
with  the  chief  industries.  In  1900  the  Jews  of 
Wurtember;  numbered  H,916i  The  criminal 
status  of  the  whole  population  in  that  year  was 
0.089  per  cent;  of  the  Jews,  0.083.  Many  char- 
itable institutions  abound,  and  ithere  are  hand- 
some synagogues  in  the  chief  cities.  In  Stutt- 
gart in  1903  there  were  3,015  Jews,  who  include 
manufacturers,  lawyers  and  merchants  of  note, 
while  they  are  mem-bers  of  the  city  Su^rior 
CouM  and  of  the  faculty  of  its  polytechnic  and 
its  conservatory  of  mnsic.  In  1912  Dr.  Har- 
burger  of  Munich  University  was  made  presi- 
dent of  Senate  of  Supreme  Court,  Max  Lieber- 
mann  Senator  of  the  Academy,  Judge  Wolfs- 
thal  of  Ratisbon,  Attorney-General.  Greece  has 
10J)00,  with  about  4,000  in  fanina  and  Prevesa 
in  Epirus,  includins  Corfu,  4,000 ;  Larissa, 
2,750;  Athens,  400.  In  Athens  the  majority  are 
of  Levantine-SpsniEh  descent,  and  are  peddlers 
or  artisans.  In  Corfu  they  are  exporters  and 
maimfactuicrs.  There  are  no  restrictions  on 
their  progress  in  Greece  imder  the  present  gov- 
cmmeDt  Although  it  was  not  until  16  May 
1896  when  Hungary  declared  Judatsm  a  'legal^ 
recognized  religion,*  the  Jews  have  Iong_  at- 
tained prominence  in  varied  lines  of  pohtlcal, 
industrial,  scientific  and  artistic  development, 
and  contributed  a  long  list  of  notable  names. 
They  have  founded  important  institutions  for 
religion,  chari^  and  education,  their  new  syna- 
gogues are  among  the  handsomest  in  the  Old 
World,  and  in  their  chief  communities,  Buda- 
pest (166.198),  Szeeedin  (5,863).  Temesvar 
(5,916),  Presburg  (T.1\0),  they  are  prominent 
in  every  calling.  In  1913  Budapest  bad  a  Jew- 
ish burgomaster.  In  1912  the  government  cre- 
ated two  chairs  for  the  Talmud  at  the  Buda- 
pest University. 

In  Norway,  where  Jews  have  been  altowed 
to  live  since  1851,  their  present  number  is 
hardly  a  thousand,  who  are  engaged  exclusively 
in  indns  trial  pursuits  and  are  on  the  whole 
prosperous.  The  majori^  reside  in  Christiania, 
with  the  rest  in  Trondhjem  and  Bergen.  Ru- 
mania's treatment  of  the  Jews,  marked  by  con- 
stant exactions  and  neglect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty- of  Berlin  (1878),  has  not  only 
reduced  the  Jewish  population  to  less  than  225,- 
000,  but  made  ihcir  condition  piliaUc  in  the 
extreme.  MediKval  conditions  have  led  to 
wholesale  emigration  —  at  least  80,000  having 
left  between  1898  and  1905,  chiefiy  to  the  United 
Slates;  and  unless  exactions  cease  their  num- 
bers are  likely  still  further  to  decrease.  Mncfa 
poverty  exists  among  the  Jews,  although  there 
IS  a  small  wealthy  class.  From  recent  data  as 
to  the  Jews  of  Russia,  it  aopears  (1897)  that 
Okj  number  5,189,401  or  4.13  per  cent,  a  figure 
which  has  been  reduced  by  steady  emigration 
from  cities  large  and  small  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  In  the  Pale  of  Settlement  reside  93.93 
per  cent  of  the  [ewish  oopulation,  or  11.46  of 
the  total  potiulation.  They  are  massed  together 
most  densely  in  northwest  Russia  and  Poland, 
where  they  form  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  pecu- 
lation, figures  which  throw  light  on  recent  out- 
breaks.   A  number  of  agricultural  colonies,  301 


in  number,  including  10,721  families,  with  68,- 
959  populatioii,  who  occupy  100,107  dedatines 
of  ian^  exist  in  a  number  of  governments,  but 
these  are  necessarily  limited.  In  1398  the  num- 
ber of  artisans  in  the  Pale  and  Poland  reached 
500,986^  or  13.2  per  cent  of  the  total  Jewish 
poputatioB.  Technical  training  having  been 
only  recently  introduced,  old-time  methods  of 
learning  prevail,  save  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities.  Owing  to  keen  competition  the  income 
of  the  Jewish  artisans  is  insufficient  *o  support 
their  families,  and  extreme  poverty  with  its  at- 
tendant unsanitary  surroundings  prevail.  In 
addition,  in  the  Pale  and  Poland  are  105,000 
Jewish  day  laborers,  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
entire  Jewish  population.  Without  the  Pal& 
In  the  interior  of  Russia  (1893)  were  1,948 
Jewish  workshops  compared  to  24,020  belonging 
to  non-Jews,  being  most  numerous  as  tailors 
and  metal-workers,  Some  idea  of  the  great 
poverty  in  the  Pale  may  be  gathered  from  the 
number  of  loan  associations,  of  homes  of 
shelter  for  the  transient  poor,  226  in  all,  and 
simitar  institutions,  of  medical  committees  and 
hospitals,  and  of  other  charities  for  their  bene- 
fit From  1899-1918  the  Jewish  emigration  io 
the  United  States,  chieiiy  Russian,  reached 
1,548^594,  due  to  polilioal  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic conditions.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  dwell 
i^on  existing  legislation  regarding  the  Pale, 
and  until  an  enlightened  government  holds 
sway  no  permanent  change  for  the  better  is 
possible.  Despite  lm favorable  circumstances, 
the  scholarly  abilities  of  large  numbers  of  the 
Russian  Jews  are  evidenced  by  the  Hebrew 
Renaissance  among  them,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  liberal  studies  are  followed  by 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women.  In  liter- 
ature, journalism,  archgeology,  medical  and 
natural  sciencx,  jurisprudence,  art,  they  show 
much  activity.  Old-time  rabbinical  education 
holds  its  own  among  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  while  early  marriages  powerfully  pro- 
ntote  poverty.  In  1899  the  percentage  of  Jew- 
ish students  to  total  number  in  the  Russian  . 
universities  was  10.9.  According  to  the  census 
of  1913,  the  Jews  of  all  Russia  number  6,946,090 
souls,  or  4.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  population, 
and  fully  one-half  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world. 
Yet  they  constitute  15£  per  cent  of  the  resi- 
dents in  urban  centres.  A  striking  illustration 
of  Jewi^  concentration  in  towns  is  furnished 
Iqf  Berditscheff,  where  they  number  41,617,  or 
78  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or  by  War- 
saw, with  219,128,  or  34J  per  cent.  The  birth 
rate   of    1877   was   35.43   per    1.000,   being   less 

?aa  other  sections,  except  Protestants,  34.73. 
he  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  European  Russia 
was  small  —  5.4  per  1,000  births;  among  the 
Catholics  36.  In  1897  the  Jewish  death  rate 
was  17,82  per  1,000  as  against  34.28  for  ortho- 
dox Christians,  and  22.76  for  Roman  Catholics. 
The  predominant  language  among  the  Jews  is 
Yiddish,  96.90  per  cent  of  the  enUre  population 
using  that  medium.  For  insanity  the  Jewish 
figure  (9M  per  1,000)  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Poles  and  Russians  (8.51  and  9,54),  but 
much  less  than  the  Letts  (13.75),  and  the  (Ger- 
mans (15.04).  The  May  laws  of  1381,  which 
restricted  the  free  movement  of  the  Jews  out- 
side the  Pale  of  Settlement  (Russian  Poland 
and  15  Russian  provinces),  set  the  stream  of 
emigration  into   pentianent   motion   toward  all 
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parts  of  the  world.  In  one  year  alone  (1904- 
05),  in  consequence  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
and  internal  disorders,  92.388  Jews  left  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  diat  in  the  past  20  years 
1,123,000  have  emierated  from  Russia  — more 
than  cme-fitth  of  the  whole  of  Russian  Jewry. 
(Consult  Dr.  Arthur  Ruppin's  work  issued 
by  the  German  Bureau  for  Jewish  Statistics. 
Berlin:  Jiidischer  Verlag  1906).  In  regard  to 
age  distribution  the  Tews  have  a  higher  percen- 
tage of  persons  under  10  years  of  age,  owing 
to  lower  infant  mortality,  but  in  consequence 
of  this  excess  of  children  100  Jews  have  de- 
■  pendent  on  ihem  for  support  two  more  than  the 
orthodox  Christians,  three  more  than  Catholics 
and  Mohammedans,  and  six  more  than  Luiher- 
ans.  In  Finland  a  movement  took  place  in  1906 
to  give  the  Jews  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Bill  granting  full  rights  became  a 
law  IS  Feb.  1918.  They  are  found  at  Helsing- 
fors  and  a  few  other  places,  and  suffer  from 
many  political  restrictions.  Serbia,  since  1889, 
has  abolished  all  anti-Jewish  laws,  but  the  Jews 
take  little  part  in  public  affairs  until  their  equal- 
ity is  more  generally  recognized  by  the  people. 
They  number  about  7,500,  chiefly  in  Belgrade 
(4,500),  including  a  few  lawyers,  physicians  and 
engineers,  with  some  state  officials.  Spain, 
whose  early  settlement  by  the  Jews  is  attested 
by  a  tombstone  unearthed  in  Adra,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  which  dates  back  to  the  3d  century, 
has  within  recent  decades  opened  faer  territory 
to  the  Jews,  very  few  of  whom  have  settled 
on  its  historic  soil.  In  1858,  under  General 
Prim,  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  repealed,  and 
in  later  years  SenorLapuya  headed  a  movement 
to  invite  Russiaji  emigrants  to  Spain,  but  with- 
out more  than  a  limited  response,  although  in 
time  the  settlers  may  be  larger  in  number. 
Madrid  has  about  25  families,  who  hold  holi- 
day services  —  they  came  from  Tunis,  Moga- 
dor,  Lisbon,  Alexandria,  etc.  In  Toledo,  where 
btit  a  few  reside,  the  government  ordered  the 
restoration  of  E!  Transito  (see  Synacocue), 
formerly  a  Jewish  place  of  worship,  but  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  church.  Seville  had 
(1905)  200  Jewish  families,  the  majority  poor, 
being  emigrants  from  Tangier  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa.  In  this  connection  the  Jews  of  Portu- 
gal may  be  mentioned.  In  1903  they  numbered 
SOO  persons,  the  majority  being  merchants  and 
shipowners.  According  to  the  constitution  of 
1826  they  are  not  allowed  to  hold  service  save 
in-  places  not  bearing  the  signs  of  a  public 
house  of  worship.  Lisbon  has  400  Jews,  mostly 
natives  of  Gibraltar,  Morocco  or  the  Azores. 
A  number  are  prominent  in  science,  letters  and, 
the  arts.  There  it  one  communal  synagogue 
(1902),  situated  in  an  enclosure,  and  without 
any  outward  sign.  The  cemetery  dates  back  to 
1801.  Swilierland,  where  civil  and  religious 
liberty  exists  apart  from  a  statute  (1903)  de- 
claring illegal  slaughtering  of  animals  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  ritual  law,  has  fully  20,000 
Jews,  with  congregations  in  the  larger  towns, 
Ziirich  feeing  the  most  important,  with  5,500 
Jewish  population,  as  international  in  character 
as  the  city  itself.  In  the  Cantoral  Council  are 
two  Jewish  representatives  and  at  the  university 
polytechnic  and  gymnasiums  are  several  Jew- 
ish professors  and  privat-docents.  The  Jews 
are  mostly  merchants,  excluding  the  Polish 
and  Russian  immigratvls  w4io  begin  as  peddlers 


but  soon  enter  other  callings.  The  canton  of 
Bern  has  about  2,500,  with  many  Jews  as  uni- 
versity professors.  Basel  has  about  340  fami- 
hes. 

Sweden  grants  full  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom to  the  Jews,  barring  a  few  privileges 
which  neither  they  nor  any  other  non-Lutherans 
can  obtain.  There  are  synagogues  in  all  of  the 
larger  cities,  with  a  total  Jewish  population  of 
fully  5,000.  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  had 
(1914)  260,000,  of  whom  the  largest  number  are 
in  Constantinotde.  Adrianople.  Salonica.  The 
condition  of  tne  young  people  has  improved 
owing  to  the  spreading  of  schools,  technical, 
agricultural  and  reUgious,  by  the  Alliance 
Israelite,  with  6,651  children  in  European 
and  6,299  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  Jews  speak 
usually  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Hebrew, 
often  a  Judaeo-German  dialect,  and  rarely 
Turkish,  although  they  are  making  strong 
effort  to  speak  the  latter  nxire  generally. 
They  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  all 'rayah^" 


proclaimed  before  the  law  and  in  the  short- 
lived Nalk>nal  Assembly  of  the  following  year 
several  Jews  were  among  the  members.  The 
■Jewi^  adminisitration,  before  the  European 
War,  ratified  by  the  sultan  in  1865,  consisted  of 
three  councils,  a  national  assembly  of  80,  a  tem- 
poral council  of  7  lay  members  and  a  spiritual 
council  of  9  rabbis.  Of  the  various  TurWsh 
communities,  Salonica  is  the  largest  and  most 
picturesque.  While  the  majority  are  poor  and 
engaged  in  all  kinds  of  handicrafts  and  petty 
trade,  the  city  has,  with  the  professions  repre- 
sented, 37  synagogues^  with  numerous  chari- 
table institutions.  Constantinople  contains 
among  other  callings,  some  wealthy  wholesale 
merchanls  and  bankers.  The  only^  glass  works 
in  Turkey  ts  carried  on  by  a  Jewish  manufac- 
turer. The  schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite 
teach  many  handicrafts,  but  their  graduates 
become  largely  accountants  in  financial  institu- 
tions. The  civil  list  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instniction  and  the  consular  offices  includes  a 
number  of  Jews,  20  of  whom  are  physicians 
and  druggisK.  The  Jews  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Galicia  and  Rumania  suffered  severely  in  the 
European  War,  both  in  numbers  and  owerwise. 
North  America.— With  increasing  Russian 
emigration  within  recent  years,  Canada's  Jew- 
ish popul-ation  must  reach  at  least  75,000, 
with  25,000  in  Montreal,  5,000  in  Manitoba, 
8,000  in  Toronto  and  10,000  in  Quebec  TTiere 
are  several  agricultural  colonies  in  the  North- 
west, due  to  the  gifts  of  Baron  de  Hirsch 
(1892),  in  a  section  called  Assiniboia  at  three 
settlements.  Jews  have  sat  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  Mr.  Nathan  of  British  Columbia 
being  the  first  to  attain  the  honor.  In  1845 
there  was  only  one  synagogue  in  all  Canada ; 
now  they  exist  in  Toronto,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg  (2),  Halifax,  Saint  John, 
N.  B..  Ottawa,  London,  (Juebec.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  Christian  sympathizers  in  Mon- 
treal, headed  by  the  Anglican  bishop,  contrib- 
uted to  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  Russian  refugees. 
In  their  occupations  the  Jews  are  indistinguish- 
able from  other  citizens..  United  States  — The 
history  and  development  of  the  American  Jews 
have  already  been  described  (see-  Jews  in 
Amquca)  ;   it  only  remains  to  gather  a  few 
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tered  in  the  other  states.  A  few  are  found 
in  Panama,  with  an  otd  cemetery;  there  is  a. 
small  community  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The 
Dutch  colonies  have  supiJied  most  of  the  300 
Jews  in  Duich  Guiana  and  VeneEuela.  Jews  of 
Gennan  descent  are  the  leading  jewelers  at 
Lima  and  Santiago.  The  only  synagogues  (2) 
are  in  Buenos  Aires;  in  Argentina  many 
of  the  Russian  colonists  have  found  their  way 
to  the  chief  cities.  The  imperial  purchase  of 
land  for  colonization  by  Baron  de  Hirsch  in- 
cluded over  17,000,000  acres.  Their  present 
condition  is  fairly  reassuring,  but  they  require 
continual  support  and  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  entirely  successful.  Moiseville,  the  oldest 
of  the  colonies,  in  the  Santa  Fe  province,  is  the 
next  prosperous,  with  1,200  settlers,  and  a  good 
outlook  for  the  future.  Mauricio,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires,  is  less  favorably  situated 
and  has  1,100  colonists.  Clara,  in  Entre  Rios 
province,  is  the  largest,  with  5,000  souls,  who 
dwell  in  19  villages.  The  future  success  of 
these  colonies  wiU  depend  on  the  independent 
character  of  the  colonists.  The  equipment  is 
thorough  and  has  cost  millions.  In  Santiago, 
Chile,  there  are  many  Jewish  merchants  of 
prommence  but  no  organized  congregation. 

West  Indiea.— Jewish  activity  in  these 
islands  was  early  msplayed  and  is  still  con- 
linued,  although  fluctuating  from  lime  to  time, 
and  declining  sadly  in  some  places.  At  Saint 
Thomas,  once  the  seat  of  an  important  Jewish 
community,  hardly  SO  survive.  Jamaica  shows 
a  similar  decline,  with  its  diminished  commer- 
cial importance.  Its  former  historic  settlements 
at  Spanish  Town,  which  had  two  congregations 
60  ^ears  ago,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth  and  La- 
covia  have  passed  awa^.  Kingston  has  one 
fair-sized  coiigre^tion  since  the  mereer  of  the 
iwo  existing  in  1900.  The  Jews  holo  positions 
of  prominence  in  various  lines  but  lose  many 
of  their  best  material  through  emigration  to 
England  or  the  United  States.  The  hurricane 
of  1831  brought  about  a  decline  in  the  pros- 

Krous  Barados  communitv  whose  numbers 
ve  dwindled  to  hardly  20.  Curagoa  has  an 
influential  body  numbering  about  1,100  in  two 
congregations,  including  lawyers,  {Jiysiciaot, 
druggists,  merchants,  members  of  the  executive 
and  colonial  councils,  judges,  bank  presidents 
and  ofSccrs  in  the  mihtia.  The  Jews  of  Suri- 
nam number  1,500  and  occupy  a  promi- 
nent position,  being  large  property-owners. 
BiUiograiJiy, —  For  the  present  stattis  of 


additional  facts  and  note  further  tendencies. 
In  the  effort  to  promote  education,  uplift  the 
destitute,  and  Americanize  the  incoming  masses 
of  emigrants,  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
re f Dim  and  orthodoxy  seem  to  be  becoming 
fainter,  and  a  spirit  of  conservatism,  free  from 
fanaticism  of  either  extreme,  appears  to  be 
p-owitig.  Greater  interest  is  being  shown 
m  agricultural  and  technical  education,  which 
will  help  in  turoing  thousands  to  ibe  soil, 
but  divert  thousands  of  tbe  young  to  the 
arts  and  handicrafts.  More  energy,  too,  is 
being  displayed  in  distributing  emigrants  from 
the  congested  centres  of  New  Yoit  and  else- 
where, although  with  increasing  immigration 
the  results  are  comparatively  slight.  Recent  ar- 
rivals  are  of  a  better  class  on  the  whole,  and 
include  man^  who  have  ample  resources.  In 
die  larger  cities,  however,  the  general  character 
of  the  Jews  is  being  unconsciously  changed, 
owing  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  dis- 
tinctively American,  English  or  PortugDese 
type,  and  the  aiq}earance  in  every  tine  of  the 
Russian,  who  competes  keenly  with  the  less 
numerous  German.  But  this  is  only  a  reflex  of 
American  phenomena  in  general,  as  the  emi- 
grant outnumbers  the  native,  or  appears  to  do 
so  by  reason  of  his  aggressiveness  m  securing  a 
foothold.  The  skilledjewish  laborers  in  New 
York  city  number  (1915)  3SO.O00;  ihe  great  ma- 
jority belong  to  the  United  Hebrew  Trades; 
two-thirds  are  Russian,  befng  found  as  well  in 
Ihe  silk  mills  of  New  Jersey,  the  machine  shops 
of  Conaccticut  and  jewelry  factories  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  1903  in  the  New  York  State  prisons 
out  of  9,820  prisoners  257  were  Jews:  in  the 
city  prisons  (1904)  out  of  3,251,  479  were 
Jews;  in  the  Blackwell's  Island  workhouse 
for  year  1904  were  1.036  Jews  out  of  19,520 
prisoners.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  City  College  are  Russo-Jewish 
emigrants  or  the  children  of  Russian  Jews, 
The  chief  lines  of  commerce  in  which  the 
Jews  in  New  York  are  thus  given,  in  the 
order  of  knportance:  Clothing  manufactur- 
ers, jewelry,  jobbers,  wholesale  butchers,  liquor 
dealers,  leaf  tobacco  jobbers,  cigar  manu- 
facturers, cloak  manufacturers,  chamois  im- 
porters, leather  and  hides,  manufacturers  of 
overshirts,  watch  importers,  artificial  flowers 
and  feathers,  furs,  undergarments,  lace  and  eni- 
broidery,  white  shirts,  hats  and  caps.  Immi- 
gration since  1904  has  largely  increased  these 
Enures.  In  1911  Jews  occupied  Z984  farms 
with  30,(XX)  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
two  large  schools,  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  and  at 
Doylestown,  Fa.  The  land  value  of  these 
farms  according  to  data  of  1912  reached  $22,- 
194,335,  and  equipment  value  of  $4,166,329. 
la  1905  the  real  property  of  synagogues  and 
Jewish  charitable  institutions  in  New  York 
city,  exempted  from  taxation,  was  valued  at 
$13.S5&100.  With  the  gradual  settlement  of  the 
Far  West  they  arc  found  among  the  pioneers  in 
Alaska  and  the  far  Western  plains.  The  Jew- 
ish population  in  the  United  States  in  1918  was 
3.390.572. 

Soath  and  Central  America.— While  Jews 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  more  prosperous 
cities  of  the  South  American  continent,  their 
numbers  are  very  small,  except  in  Argen- 
tina, where,  agricultural  colonies  exist,  swell- 
ing the  Jewi-ih  population  to  110,000.  Brazil 
has   4,000,    and    there    are    about   8,000    scat- 


annual  reports  of  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations.  Deutsche  Gemeindebund,  Alli- 
ance Israelite,  Anglo-Jewish  Association, 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society  and  similar 
societies,  E.  Adler's  'Jews  in  Many  Lands' 
(Philadelphia  1905}  throws  lif*t  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  in  the  East  and  in  scattered 
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23.  ALLIANCE  I5SA£LITE  UNI- 
VERSELLE.  An  organization  with  head- 
quarters at  Paris,  France,  having  for  its 
purpose  the  protection,  improvement  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Jewish  people.  Its  activities  have 
been  directed,  in  the  main,  toward  safeguard- 
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1  Africa.  During  ihe  first  half 
of  the  last  century  several  attacks  made  on  the 
Jews  by  fanatical  mobs,  owing  chiefly  to  false 
charges  of  ritual  murder,  evoked  fervent  a^ 
peals  for  organization,  to  which  apparently  ht- 
lie  heed  was  at  firsi  paid.  Public  sentiment  be- 
gan  to  crystallize  after  the  Damascus  blood  ac- 
cusation in  1840.  A  temporary  cessation  of  dif- 
ficulties produced  indifference  to  the  needs  of 
organization  when,  on  23  June  IS58,  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  the  de- 
taib  of  the  Mortara  case.  Edgar  Morlara,  aged 
six,  a  son  of  Jewish  parents,  was  forcibly  ab- 
ducted from  his  parents'  home  in  Bologna  by 
papal  soldiers  on  the  grounds  that  four  years 
earlier,  during  a  supposed  spell  of  sickness,  a 
servant,  Anna  Morisi,  had  secretly  baptized  the 


Oripn  of  the  Alliance.— Public 
now  became  inHamed.    The  need  of  sc 

tral  organization  to  watch  over  Jewish      _ 

was  keenly  fell  and  the  "Alliance  Isratiiie  Uni- 
verseile,"  founded  in  1860,  was  the  result.  Six 
Parisian  Jews,  at  that  time  but  little  known,  but 
whose  names  have  since  become  almost  house- 
hold words  in  Jewry,  were  chiefly  instrumental 
in  founding  the  society.  They  were  Aristide 
Astruc,  later  chief  rabbi  of  Belgium;  Isidor 
Cahen,  editor  of  the  'Archives  Israelites' ;  Jules 
Carvallo,  civil  engineer;  Narcisse  Lcvcn,  law- 
yer ;  Prof.  Eugene  Manuel ;  Charles  Netter, 
merchant. 

Objects.— The  object  of  the  Society  is:  "To 
defend  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  name  whenever 
it  is  attacked ;  to  encourage,  by  all  the  means 
at  our  disposal,  manual  labor  and  the  pursuit 
of  useful  trades  and  professions ;  to  combat, 
whenever  necessary,  «ie  ignorance  and  vice 
resulting  from  oppression ;  to  contend,  by  the 
power  of  persuasion  and  moral  influence,  for 
the  emancipation  of  our  brethren  who  still  suf- 
fer under  the  oppressive  burden  of  exceptional 
legislation ;  to  advance  and  promote  the  com- 
plete enfranchisement  of  our  brethren  by  in- 
tellectual and  moral  regeneration.'  Article  I 
of  the  Society's  Statutes  states  its  object : 
"(1)  To  toil  everywhere  for  the  emancipation 
and  moral  progress  of  the  Jewish  people;  (2) 
'To  extend  effective  help  to  those  who  suffer 
persecution  because  they  are  Jews ;  (3)  To  en- 
courage all  publications  calculated  to  promote 

Management.—  The  Alliance  is  managed  by 
a  central  committee  of  62  persons,  23  of  whom 
reside  in  France  and  39  in  other  counlries.  Its 
headquarters  are  located  at  35  Rue  de  Trivise, 
Paris.  The  central  committee  is  elected  for 
nine  years,  one-third  of  the  members  retiring  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  being,  however,  eligible 
for  re-election. 

Methods. —  The  modus  operandi  of  the  Al- 
liance is  solely  along  lines  of  moral  force.  The 
results  achieved  have,  therefore,  been  slow  of 
growth.  They  are,  however,  permanent  in  char- 
acter and  are  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner.  The  work  has  nat- 
urally divided  itself  into  three  branches,  (t) 
political ;  (2)  educational ;  (3)  literary.  Politi- 
cal activity  has  not  been  resorted  to  with  a  view 
leddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  powers, 
''ing  to  jKilitical  leaders  to  secure 
necessity  for  such  work  arises 


from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  are  followers  of  a 
reli^on  which  has  no  government  to  support  it. 
Political  Activitiesr— While  the  undertak- 
ings of  the  Alliance  in  (his  direction  have  not 
been  uniformly  successful,  they  have  served  to 
stir  the  world's  sli^gish  moral  sense  and  in 
many  important  respects  to  improve  the  politi- 
cal status  of  the  Jews.  Switzerland  and  Sweden 
Rrst  yielded  to  the  appeals  of  the  Alliance  and 
after  these  initial  successes,  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
kan provinces  were  the  European  countries  in 
which  the  strongest  eSorts  were  made,  because 
in  these  lands  the  Jews  suffered  most  from  all 
kinds  of  disabilities.  At  the  time  when  this 
society  was  formed  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Balkan  provinces  was  most  tmfortunate.  At  its 
instance  remedial  legislation  was  promised  and 
when  Adolphe  Cremicux  went  to  Bucharest  in 
1866  and  pleaded  with  the  Rumanian  authori- 
ties, it  was  believed  that  Jewish  emaiKipotion 
had  been  effected.  But  conditions  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  in  1878  the  Berlin  Treaty  in 
Article  44  (inserted  in  the  main  throi^  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Alliance),  demanded  recognition 
of  the  political  rights  of  Jews  in  the  Balkan 
provinces.  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  have  been 
faithful  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  to  this 
day  Rumania  considers  the  Jews  as  aliens,  al- 
though the  government  in  1917  promised  re- 
forms. Rumania  remains  the  scene  of  great 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Alliance,  lai^  sub- 
ventions being  annnally  granted  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes.  In  spite  of  persist- 
ent representations  to  the  Russian  government 
little  success  has  been  achieved  in  Russia.  The 
political  status  of  the  Jews  is  that  of  aliens. 
Social,  economic,  civil  and  religious  disabilities 
of  every  character  menace  tne  progress  of 
about  6,000,000  Jewish  souls.  During  the  famine 
of  1869,  when  Poland  and  the  west-Rossian 
provinces  suffered,  the  Alliance  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  unfortunate,  provided  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  food,  helped  many  to  emigrate  to 
Occidental  lands,  took  charge  of  several  hun- 
dred orphans  and  founded  trade-schools  for 
Russo-Jewish  children  in  western  Europe. 
When  the  persecutions  of  1881-83  were  inau- 
gurated, when  the  "May  Laws'  were  put  info 
operation  and  the  Pale  was  agab  made  the 
compulsory  residence  of  millions  of  unhappy 
Jews,  the  Alliance  again  became  an  angel  of 
mercy  for  them.  Kishineff,  Odessa,  Kieff  are 
names  which  recall  the  barbaric  r ' 


became  t--  _„— .    __    — . 

ficence  distributing  over  3,000.000  francs  among 
the  sutlerers.  The  soldiers  wounded  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  widows  and  orphans  de- 
prived of  their  natural  protectors  during  the 
massacres,  8,000  workmen  rendered  penniless 
through  riots  and  mob  violence,  emigrants  who 
sought  opportunity  and  liberty  in  foreign  lands, 
have  all  been  eHiciently  assisted  by  the  minis- 
trations of  this  "universal*  agent.  With  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tsar  in  1917,  a  happier  outlook 
was  predicted  for  justice  for  the  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia. In  Mohammedan  coimtries  Jewish  disabili- 
ties are  of  a  different  character.  Here  the  peo- 
ple suffer  from  poverty  and  lack  of  education, 
rather  than  from  political  inequality.  Still, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  the 
Alliance  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  Egypt,  -Persia  and 
Turkey  lo  protect  the  Jews  froni  Ae  violence 
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of  the  mobs  incidental  to  the  mistule  prevul- 
ing  in  most  of  these  countries.  Its  representa- 
tions have  been  strengthened  by  the  interven- 
tion and  support  of  the  British  and  French, 
and,  in  recent  years,  of  the  American,  consuls, 
with  gratifying  resuhs.  In  1914  Spain  gave 
grants  to  schools  in  Tetuan,  Larache  and  AI- 
1  for  ntaking  Spanish  the  lan- 


guage 


and  the 


Educational  Woik< —  The  most  hopeful 
work  conducted  is  the  educational  activities  de- 
signed  for  tntellectual  and  ntoral  improvement. 
The  bulk  of  the  world's  Jewish  papula  ' 
1860  resided  in  unprogressive  countr-'  ' 

intellectual  status  of  the  maiority    . 

sarily  low.  In  1862  a  school  was  founded  in 
Tetuan  (Morocco),  in  1864  another  was  i^>ened 
in  Tangiers  and  in  1865  a  third  was  started  in 
Bagdad;  In  1880  there  were  34  schools;  in 
1890,  54;  In  1899.  94  — S8  of  which  were  for 
hoys  and  36  for  girls,  having  an  attendance  of 
24,000  pupils.  To-day  the  Alliance  conducts  132 
schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  more  than  40,000 
pupils,  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Egi-pt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  Mo- 
rocco and  Persia.  Schools  are  free  to  the 
poorest  children  who  also  receive,  free  of 
rharge,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Alliance,  a 
mid-day  meal  each  day  and  one  or  two  suits 
of  clothes  each  year.  Whenever  possible  the 
scholar  must  pay  a  fee,  which  in  the  case  ot 
the  most  prosperous  Is  as  high  as  30  francs  a 
month.  The  schools  are  open  to  children  of 
all  denorninations,  and  non-Jews  as  well  as 
Jews  are  found  among  the  pupils  and  in- 
structors. In  some  localities  night-schools  for 
adults  are  now  being  conducted.  A  Rabbiiucal 
seminary  was  fotwded  in  Constantinople  in 
1897.  In  order  to  provide  instructors  for 
ihe  132  schools  conducted  b}r  the  Alliance,  a 
normal  school  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1B67. 
As  far  as  possible  the  teachers  are  selected  from 
the  communilics  in  which  they  are  to  teach  in 
later  years,  and  are  sent  to  Paris  for  tuition. 
The  ■Ecole  Normale  Israelite*  has  a  tnagnifi- 
eent  building  in  the  French  capital  in  which 
hundreds  of  male  and  female  students  have  re- 
ceived an  education  to  fit  them  for  their  pro- 
fession. Theory  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand 
under  the  system  of  the  AJlianc«.  Elementary 
school  education  is  supplemented  by  manual 
and  agrictiltural  training.  On  5  April  1870  die 
Mikveh  Israel  (Hope  of  Israel)  Agricultnial 
School  was  foundea  in  Jaffa,  upon  a  grant  of 
land  of  about  600  acres  symi^thetically  gran  ted 
to  the  Alliance  by  an  imperial  finnan  of  the 
Turldih  govenunent.  Fortutiately  for  the 
undertaking  M.  Charles  NetCer  was  reathr  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  development  oi  the 
school,  -whose  existence  was  due  to  his  sifg- 
gestion  and  whose  success  has  been  greatly  doe 
to  his  initiative  and  capable  administration.  U. 
Neiter  died  in  1882.  The  Jaffa  Agricultural 
School  has  over  220  pupils.  Graduates  of  this 
school  have  become  the  instructors  of  the  col- 
onists «4io  have  settled  on  the  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild  colonies  in  Palestine  and  in  the 
de  HirsA  colonics  in  Argentina.  Another  agri- 
cultural school  was  founded  in  1895.  in  Djeioei, 
a  few  miles  from  Tunis.  A  tract  of  lamd  of 
about  3,000  acres  was  purchased,  suitable  build- 
ings erected -and  in  a  few  years  there  was  an 
enrolment  of  over  210  pupils.  The  Alliance 
also  provides  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
vol..  16—10 


thraugh  traiuir^  given  in  tbc  trade-schOots.  In 
35  ditterent  centres  of  the  Near  East  "appren- 
tice-schools" are  conducted  in  which  children 
are  taught  remtuierative  trades.  The  trade- 
school  in  Jerusalem,  founded  in  I8S2,  has  been 
particularly  successful. 

Further  Actividea. —  Another  bratich  of  ed- 
ucational work  undertaken  is  directed  toward 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  concerning  the 
Tews.  It  has  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of 
Jews  and  Judaism  by  means  of  help  given  to 
Jewish  sdiolars  by  auoventions  granted  to  assbt 
Ihem  while  writing  and  publishmg  their  works. 
It  is  said  that  no  important  work  referring  to 
Jews  and  Judaism  has  appeared  during  the  past 
35  years  without  some  assistance  being  granted 
by  this  Society.  The  Alliance  library  consists 
of  nearly  2S,WQ  volumes. 

Bibliography.- The  'Bulletins,'  annual, 
semi-annual  and  monthly,  published  usually  in 
French  and  occasionally  in  English,  German, 
Dutch.  Italian,  Judfeo-German  and  Hebrew ; 
'Publication  of  the  2Slh  Anniversary  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univer- 
selle  >  issued  in  1885,  and  published  in  French, 
English,  German  and  Judko-Sj)anlsh ;  'Puhli- 
cation,>  issued  in  189G,  containmg  a  review  of 
work  done  from  1860-96;  French  pamphlet  by 
M.  Nissim  Behar,  American  Agent  of  the 
Alliance. 

J.  Leonard  Levy,  D.D, 
Late  Rabbi  Cong.  Rode^h  Shalom,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

JEWrS  HAKP,  a  small  musical  instrument 
held  between  the  lips,  the  sound  coming  from 
the  vibrations  of  a  tongue  of  metal,  bent  at  a 
ri^t  anglej  which  is  set  m  motion  by  being 
twitched  with  the  fore-fiager.  The  sound  is 
increased  in  Intensity  by  the  breath,  and  altered 
in  pitch  by  the  shape  oE  the  cavity  of  the  moulh^ 
which  acts  as  a  reflector.  The  name  some  de- 
rive from  jeu,  play,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  toy;  but  more  probably  it  is  a  derisive  allu- 
sion to  the  harp  of  David. 

JEW'S  MALLOW,  a  pot-herb.    See  Qx- 


JSWSBURY.  Oerildiiw  Baibor,  English 
novelist:  b.  Measham,  Derbyshire,  1812;  d. 
London,  23  Sect  1880.  She  was  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  her  brilliant  elder  sister, 
Maria  Jane  Jewsbury  (q.v),  and  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  her  friendship  with  Thomas 
C^rlyle  and  his  wife,  althou^  her  writings 
were  popular  in  her  lifetime.  She  possessed  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  among  tbem  W.  E. 
Forster,  Huxley  and  Froude.  She  met  the 
Carlyles  in  1841  and  the  friendship  then  formed 
lasted  through  Mrs.  Carlyle's  and  Miss  Jew»- 
buiy's  lifetimes.  Her  account  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
early  life  is  printed  in  Carlyle's  'Reminiscences.' 
She  wrote  for  Charles  Dicken's  Household 
Words  at  his  solicitation,,  and  ^o  contributed 
to  the  Athttutum  and  to  the  Westminster  Rt- 
vinv.  Author  of  the  novels  'Zoe*  (1845) ; 
'The  Half  Sisters>  (1848);  'Marian  Wither»> 
(1&51);  'Constance  Herbert'  (1855);  'The 
Sorrow*  of  Gentility>  (1856);  'Right  or 
Wrong'   (1859). 

JEWSBURY,  Maria  Jane  (Mbs.  William 
K.  Fletcmeb),  English  author,  sister  of  the 
preceding:  b.  Measham,  Derbyshire,  25  Oct. 
1800;  d.  Foonah,  India,  4  Oct.  1833.  She  lost 
ber  mother  at  the  age  of  18  and  thereupon 
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Bumed  die  care  of  her  younger  sister  and  three 
brothers.  Her  first  published  verse  appeared 
when  she  was  about  18  and  she  later  adopted 
literature  as  a  profession.  She  held  the  ad- 
miring friendship  of  Wordsworth,  Miss  Landon 
and  other  notables  and  her  work  was  welt- 
received.  She  married  a  missionary  in  1832 
and  died  of  cholera  14  months  later.  Author 
of  'Fhantasmagoria,  or  Sketches  of  Life  and 
Character'  (2  vols.,  1824) ;  'Letters  to  the 
Young'  (1828) ;  'Lays  of  Leisure  Hours' 
(1829):  <Tbe  Three  Histories;  The  History  of 
an  Enthusiast, —  the  History  of  a  Nonchalant, 
the  History  of  a  Realist*  (1830;  3d  ed.,  1838). 
TEX-BLAKE,  Sophia,  English  physician: 
b.  Sussex,  January  1840;  d.  Sussex.  7  Jan.  191^ 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  studied 
medicine    in    Boston,    Mass.,    1^6-68,    and   re- 


ing  to  enter  the  medical  profession  aroused  the 
greatest  hostility;  she  was  mobbed  and  eventu- 
ally excluded  from  the  classes;  legal  proceed- 
ings taken  on  her  behalf  proved  unsuccessful 
on  appeal ;  and  she  subsequently  graduated  at 
the  Universiiy  of  Beme.  She  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  higher  education  of  women,  and  it  was  her 
sacrifices  that  opened  the  way  for  women 
students  in  meiucine  in  British  universities. 
She  founded  ^e  London  School  of  Uedicine 
for  Women  in  1874,  the  Edinburdi  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women  in  1886;  and  practised  in 
Edinburgh  from  1878-99. 

JBZBBBL,  the  Phcenician  wife  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel.  She  was  the  evil  genius  of  her 
husband,  favored  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Baal 
in  Palestine,  and  persecuted  the  prophets  of  Je- 
hovah. Her  name  left  a  dark  stam  upon  the 
annals  of  Israel  and  survived  to  the  later  dis- 
pensation where  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation (Rev.  xi,  20)  as  a  symbol  of  feminine 
depravity  and  impiety.  She  outlived  Ahab  by 
H'years  (2  Kings  ix,  30-37),  and  was  finally 
murdered  by  Jehu,  when  he  captured  the  throne 
of  the  northern  kingdom  (about  843  B.C.). 
Consult  Schmidt,  N.,  'The  Sins  of  JeiebeP 
(in  Jonntal  of  Baikal  Literature,  Boston 
1915). 


An  octagonal  tank  has  been  built  _..  _ 

garden  at  Vernag,  and  into  this  reservoir  flow 
springs  from  the  Western  Himalayas,  which 
form  the  head  waters  of  the  Jhelam.  The  river 
flows  northwest  to  the  Wulur  Lake,  about  10 
mites  from  Srinagar;  then  southwest  and  north- 
west, forming  a  curve  from  Wulur  Lake 
throtigh  Barambula  Pass  to  Mazufurubad, 
where  it  turns  south,  and  flows  along  the 
boundary  between  Punjab  and  Kashmir,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  100  miles.  Leaving  the 
botmdary  line  at  Jhelam  it  flows  southwest  into 
the  Chenab  River.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
500  miles,  nearly  all  of  which  is  navigable.  The 
first  part  of  its  course  is  through  remarkable 
mountain  scenery  and  the  last  ttirough  a  rich' 
agricultural  region.  It  is  the  thorougnfare  for 
a  number  of  large  cities  and  small  towns.  This 
is  the  river  upon  the  banks  of  which  Alexander 
the  Great  built  a  war  fleet  in  326  B.C.  and 
iought  a  battle  with  Poms. 

1ICARILLA,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  of  Athapascan  stock,  originally  occupy- 


ing portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Meideo  but 
now  settled  on  a  reservation  near  Tierra 
Amarilla  in  northern  New  Mexico.  The  tribe 
at  one  time  comprised  two  bands,  the  Llanera 
and  the  Ollero,  ranging  on  different  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  name  'Jicarilla*  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Spanish  ori^n,  from  'jicara," 
a  basket  tray,  the  tribe  bong  famed  for  its 
skill  in  basket  weaving.  At  one  time  they  were 
the  terror  of  their  district,  but  they  now  live 
quietly  although  they  remain  uncivilized  Their 
language  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Apaches  and 
they  are  believed  to  be  an  offshoot  of  that  tribe 
although  they  maintained  their  independent  ex- 
istence. The  tribe  is  steadily  decreasing,  now 
tiaml>ering  less  than  700. 

JIG,  in  music,  a  light,  quick  tune  or  air  to 
be  found  in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli,  Handel  and 
other  composers  till  toward  the  middle  of  th« 
18th  century.  The  Irish  jig,  played  to  a  dance 
also  called  a  jig,  is  a  lively  tune  of  two  or  three 
sections  written  in  6-8  lime.  The  jig  is  popular 
among  many  nations,  is  distinguished  by  vari- 
ous titles  and  has  a  certain  amount  of  differ- 
ence in  the  steps  according  to  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  adopted. 
With  some  it  is  a  sober,  steady  country  dance; 
with  others  it  is  a  wild,  savage  exercise,  with- 
out point  of  meaning.  With  some  it  is  made  a 
means  of  displaying  the  agility  of  the  lower 


formers,  in  whidi  all  the  emotions  excitetf  by 
love  are  represented  hy_  gestures  and  cries. 

/«  mechanici,  a  device  for  holding  a  casting, 
stam^ped  work,  etc.,  in  position  for  machining, 
drilling,  etc 

In  ore-concentration,  a  box  in  which  sized 
ore  may  be  shaken. 

JIGGSK,  the  corrupt  current  form  of 
■chigoe,'  the  South  American  name  of  a  small 
arachnid,  or  red  bug  (Sarcopsylla  Penetrant^, 
which  iriraunds  in  tropical  America,  and  is 
troublesome  by  worldng  its  way  under  the  skin, 
especially  of  the  feet,  where,  unless  speedily 
removed,  it  produces  eggs  and  forms  a  bad  sore. 

JIHAD,  jt4iad',  JEHAD,  or  TIHAD 
(Arab,  'zeal,  endeavor*),  the  term  applied  to 
Ue  religions  war,  as  undertaken  by  Moham- 
medans against  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
mission  of  the  Prophet,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  Islam.  The  Jihad  was  a 
religious  duty,  imposed  upon  the  faithful  b*th 
by  the  Koran  and  the  concurrence  of  sacred 
tradition.  Its  purirase  was  ostensibly  the  Mo- 
hammedanization  of  the  unbelieving,  and  it  was 
carried  on  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  dis- 
position of  the  peoples  conquered  in  the  Jihad 
was  prescribed  by  law.  (iptives  and  others  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan  hosts 
had  the  choice  of  three  things  given  them. 
Either  they  were  to  deny  their  own  faith  and 
accept  that  of  Islam,  or  to  consent  to  pay  a  toll 
tax  to  their  concguerors.  If  they  refused  both 
of  these  alternatives  they  were  put  to  death  by 
the  sword.  Consult  Baillie,  'Of  Jihad  in  Mo- 
hammedan Law'  (1871)  ;  Hughes,  T.  P.,  'Dic- 
tionary of  Islam'   (1886). 

JIMENEZ  DB  RADA,  Rodrigo,  Spanish 
archbishop  and  historian :  b.  probably  Puente 
la  Reina,  Navarra.  about  1170;  d.  1247.  He 
studied  at  Paris,  entered  the  Franciscan  Order 
and  became  archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1206  or 
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s  a  dominant  fisure  of  bis  t 


sellor  of  kings.  He  was  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  and  commenced  the 
building  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  and  foanded 
the  first  general  schools  there.  His  work  as  a 
historian  was  of  great  importance  and  influence. 
Author  of  'Historia  Gotbica,'  better  known  as 
'QiTonica  Rerum  Gestarum  in  Hispania,'  which 
he  translated  into  Castilian,  'Historia  de  los 
Godos>    (1241). 

JIMMU  TENNO  ('Son  or  Hmven»). 
originally  KAHU-YAHATO-IWARB-BIKO, 
£rst  ruler  of  Japan  and  legendary  founder  of 
the  reigning  line  of  mikados.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  great-grandson  of  the  grandson  of 
the  sim-goddess  Amaterasu  and  the  first  human 
ruler  of  Japan,  The  name  "Jimmu  Tecno*  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  him  14  centuries 
after  his  death.  While  Japanese  annalists  place 
his  reign  as  beginning  at  660  B.C.,  there  is 
small  groimd  for  crediting  Japanese  chronology 
before  the  Sth  centunr,  as  the  'Records  of 
Ancient  Matters'  are  without  dates.  However, 
660  B.C.  is  generally  accepted  as  the  beginning 
of  Jimmu  Tenno's  rale,  in  which  year  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  crowned.  He  died  at 
his  palace  of  Kashiwa-bara  in  585  B.C.,  his  age 
being  reckoned  127  by  the  'Chronicles  of  Japan' 
and  137  by  the  'Records  of  Ancient  Matters.' 
The  theory  generally  accepted  concerning  the 
origin  of  Jimmu  is  that  if  he  actually  existed 
he  was  the  leader  of  an  invading  band  of  Mon- 
golians  from  the  Korean  peninsula.  The  Jap- 
anese calendar  dates  front  the  supposed  begin- 
ning of  Jimmu's  ragn,  and  his  day  is  set  as 
11  February. 

JIHSON-WBBD.  See  Datura. 

JINGAL,  jln'gal,  a  large  heavy  tnusket  used 
in  eastern  Asia,  especially  by  the  Chinese.  It 
is  fired  on  a  rest,  or  swivel,  from  a  wall,  or  the 
bulwark  of  a  boat  or  ship. 

JINGO,  a  word  first  used  as  a  political  term 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  18;7-'78,  and  was 
applied  to  a  class  of  British  politicians  who 
continually  urged  on  Disraeli,  then  the  Prime 
Uinister,  the  necessity  of  taking  sides  with  the 
Turks.  The  word  was  adoptea  from  'McDer- 
moii's  War  Song*  —  that  is,  the  song  sung  in 
music  halls  by  McDermott  and  very  popular  at 
the  lime.    The  chorus  ran  thus : 

Wtdm't  wut  tofiiht,  bst.by  Jineol  it  we  do, 

Wf've  got  ttw  alii^  wc'va  got  the  men,   m'vt  aot  Oh 

'Jingo*  is  used  to  denote  any  person  in  favor 
of  aggressive  military  policy. 

JINGO-KOGO,  legendary  empress  of 
Juan,  wife  of  Chuai  Tenno,  14th  Mikado  (191- 
200  A.D.).  Upon  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
assumed  control  of  the  government,  reigning 
until  270.  Chuai  Tenno  died  while  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Kiushiu, 
and  his  wife,  concealing  his  death,  left  the 
campaiRn  in  the  hands  of  a  general  while  she 
proceeded  with  a  preat  force  to  conquer  Korea. 
After  her  victorious  return,  her  son,  Ojen 
Tenno,  ISth  Mikado,  lyas  bom  and  Jingo  Kogo 
continued  to  reign  as  regent.  The  son  was 
afterward  canonized  as  Hachiman,  god  of  war. 
While  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Korea  are  largely  mythical  there 
are  references  in  Chinese  history,  usually  more 


which  indicate  the  existence  of  thi» 

empress  at  the  period  credited  by  Japanese  his- 
tonans.  There  is  further  reference  to  her  in 
the  annals  of  Japan,  when  her  step-brolhen 
vainly  endeavored  to  prevent  her  return  to 
Yamato  and  to  bar  her  son's  succession.  She  is 
still  worshiped  in  Japan. 

JINN,  DJINN,  or  GENII,  a  class  of 
spirits  in  Arabian  folklore  and  mythology.  They 
are  lower  than  the  angels  and  are  made  of  fire, 
but  are  capable  of  appearing  in  both  human 
and  animal  form ;  ana  if  good  are  beautiful, 
while  if  bad  they  are  hideous.  They  are  sup~ 
posed  to  exercise  supernatural  influence,  which 
may  be  either  goor  or  bad.  While  supernatural 
thev  are  supposed  to  live,  propagate  their  kind 
ana  die  as  humans  do,  except  that  the  duration 
of  their  lives  is  greater.  Their  home  is  the 
moimtain  Kaf  and  their  rulers  are  kings  named 
Suleytnan,  or  Solomon,  one  of  whom  is  sup- 
posed with  their  aid  to  have  built  the  Pyramids. 
In  current  translations  of  the  'Arabian  Ni)^ts' 
they  are  called  "genii" ;  but  this,  while  generally 
passed,  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  th^ 
are  identical  with  the  genii  of  Roman  mythology. 

JINRIKISHA,  jin-rlk'e-sha,  man-powei^ 
carriage,  a  li^t  vaiide  balanced  on  two  wheels, 
with  projecung  shafts  and  cross  bar,  within 
which  a  man  steps  and  pulls.  The  jin-riki-sba 
was  given  a  name  by  the  Japanese,  with  one  of 
those  many  hundreds  of  modem  word-coiuagca 
with  Chinese  characters,  created  since  contact 
with  foreigners,  and  which  the  Chinese  them- 
selves have  accepted.  The  common  native  term 
in  use  is  kuruma  (wheel).  Foreigners  usually 
dip  one  word  of  the  combination,  maldng  it 
"nck-shaw,'  while  the  Japanese  usually  say 
jin-riki  —  both  vulgarisms.  This  vehicle, 
which  has  gone  round  the  wirld  and  is  in  es- 
pedal  use  where  labor  is  cheap,  was  invented 
in  1871,  at  Yokohama,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Coble,  who  died  in  May  1898.  He  was  an 
American  Baptist  missionary  and  formerly  a 
marine  in  the  United  States  navy,  under  Com- 
modore Perry.  With  meagre  salary  and  hav- 
ing a  sick  wife,  and  desiring  to  give  her 
gentle  outdoor  exercise,  he  showed  to  a 
Japanese  carpenter  a  picture  of  a  baby  car- 
riage in  Godey's  Ladys  Book,  and  su^esled 
the  plan  and  form.  The  Jin-rilci-sha  (juickly 
displaced  the  kago  and  palanquin,  :      ' 


.  -rilci-sha  in  use  in  Japan  the  number  __ 
1916-17  was  but  112.687,  while  stage  coaches 
and  private  horse  carriages  (ba-sha),  auto- 
mobiles, tram  and  steam  cars  (joku-sha),  had 
multiplied  in  an  extraordinary  ratio. 

JIRA£EK,  Alois,  Bohemian  novelist  and 
dramatist:  b.  Hronov,  25  Aug.  18S1.  He  was 
appointed  instructor  in  a  gymnasium  at  Prague 
in  1888,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  the  por- 
trayal of  Bohemian  history  through  medium 
of  historical  fiction  and  drama.  Author  of  the 
novels  'Nevolince';  'Mezi  proudy'  (a  triology 
in  the  times  of  Huss) ;  'Maryia'  and  'V  dijch 
sluzbach'  (in  the  period  following  Huss),  etc. 
The  drama  'Vojnarka'  (1911)  is  one  of  seversd 
with  a  historical  foundation.  His  wotks  were 
presented  in  a  collected  edition  (Prague  1899). 

JIU  JITSU  (written  also  iu-jutsu  and  jiu- 
jitsu),  the  Japanese  method  of  personal  atOck 
and  self-defense,  literally  meaning  the  art^ 
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maldne  one's  opponent  use  his  ilrength  to  his 
own  disadvantage.  There  are  many  methods, 
but  only  one  is  recognized  as  oSicial,  that  de- 


every  of&cer  and  enlisted  man  of  the  Japanese 
army,  navy  and  police  departments.  Included 
in  the  160  feats  of  the  Kano  system  are  the 
■serious  tricks,"  by  which  death  may  be  caused 
at  the  will  of  the  adept,  and  the  process  of 
Kuatsii  or  revivi  'cation,  by  which  the  appar- 
ently lifeless  victim. is  restored  to  the  full  use 
of  nis  functional  powers.  Jiu  jitsn  is  not  a 
system  of  muscle  building  by  physical  training, 
but  rather  a  means  of  offsetting  the  elfcctive- 
ness  of  powerful  muscles,  by  performing  the 
most  skilful  yet  simple  manceuvres.  The  United 
States  government  has  recognized  its  import- 
ance as  science  'by  having  it  taught  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  as  a  special  training.  It 
is  a  scientific  application  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  weaker  spots  in  the  human  anatomy  to 
offense  and  defense.  Such  spots  as  the  'funny 
bone*  are  utilized  to  down  an  adversary; 
fingers  are  bent  backward;  an  opponent's  on- 
vard  rush  is  utilized  to  trip  him ;  he  is  en- 
couraged to  uncover  an  armpit;  he  is  pressed 
in  the  gland  below  and  back  of  the  ear;  in 
short  every  trick  that  would  be  accounted 
•fold"  in  wrestling  and  boxing  is  the  height  of 
excellence  in  jiu  jitsu.  The  study  and  prac- 
tice of  this  art  has  been  recommended  to  slight 
men  and  to  women  as  a  protection  in  case  of 
assault.  In  professional  jiu  jitsii  bouts  the  con- 
testants avoid  being  injured  by  rapping  the 
floor  with  hand  or  foot,  and  thus  acknowledg- 
ine  defeat  when  an  adversary  has  one  "in  a 
position  where  he  could  inflict  serious  hurt. 
Consult  Skinner,  'Jiu  Jiisu'  (New  York  I9M). 

JIVARO,  JIBAHOS,  GIVAROS,  or 
XIVAROS,  South  American  Indian  race  living 
in  Ecuador  and  northern  Peru  about  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  upper  Amazon.  They  are  di- 
vided into  numerous  small  tribes  with  individ- 
ual names,  are  wholly  sava^  and  their  lan- 
guage has  never  been  classified.  They  live 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  warfare,  their  weapons 
being  lances  and  bow  guns  with  poisoned 
arrows.  "The};  are  head  nunters,  drying  and 
preserving  their  enemies'  heads  and  also  those 
of  their  own  chiefs.  Spanish  settlements  were 
made  in  their  territory  in  the  I6lh  century  and 
missionaries  established  themsdves  there,  but 
all  were  driven  out  by  an  uprising  against 
diem  in  1599.  They  live  in  wooden  houses, 
constructed  with  considerable  skill,  raise  com. 
beans  and  bananas,  and  possess  the  art  of 
weaving. 

JOAB,  jo'ib,  the  son  of  Kin^  David's  sister 
Zeruiah,  and  commander-in-chief  of  David's 
army.  lie  is  first  mentioned  as  the  leader  of 
David's  men  in  an  expedition  against  Abner. 
When  Joab  treacherously  murdered  Abner  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  Asahel,  David  dared 
not  punish  the  deed,  and  thus  showed  the  as- 
cendency which  Joab  had  acquired  over  him. 
After  I^vid  had  been  established  king  in  Jeru- 
salem, Joab  conducted  all  his  wars  with  uni- 
form success.  He  remained  faithful  to  him 
during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  When  he  had 
slain  that  ungrateful  son,  David  made  a  weak 
attempt  to  supersede  him  in  favor  of  Amasa, 
die  general  of  Absalom.    Joab  slew  Amasa  and 


resumed  his  post,  a  proceeding  in  which  the 
king  tacitly  acquiesced.  He  further  supported 
David  by  assisting  in  the  murder  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite.  Toward  the  close  of  David's  reign  he 
joined  in  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah,  for  which 
SoIomcMi,  by  the  advice  of  David,  put  him 
to  death  (L  Kings  ii,  28-34). 

JOACHIH,  yo'a-Hlm,  Joseph,  Hungarian 
violinist:  b.  Kittsee,  near  Presburg,  28  June 
1831 ;  d.  Berlin,  15  Aue.  1907.  He  was  of  Jew- 
ish parentage  and  studied  under  Szervaczinsky 
at  Budapest,  with  Bohm  at  Vienna  and  Haupt- 
mann  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory,  and  after 
appearances  in  concert  continued  his  studies 
at  Leipzig.  He  played  in  England  in  1844.  In 
1849  he  became  concert-meister  of  the  Weimar 
grand-ducal  orchestra,  of  which  Liszt  was  then 
conductor,  in  1854-66  was  solo-violinist  and  con- 
ductor uf  concerts  to  the  king  of  Hanover, 
and  in  1868  became  director  of  the  Hochschule 
fiir  ausubende  Tonkunst  at  Berlin.  He  be- 
came known,  both  as  an  interpreter  of  the  best 
music  and  as  an  executant,  as  the  greatest  vio- 
linist of  his  time,  and  particularly  as  a  quartette 
player  gained  an  almost  classic  reputation.  His 
compositions  include  the  'Hungarian  Concerto* 
in  D-minor  for  violin  and  orchestra,  his  most 
important  works;  ballads,  trios,  overtures, 
marches  and  works  for  vi^io  and  pianoforte. 
He  played  also  in  the  famous  quartette  which 
included  De  Ahna,  second  violin ;  Hausmann, 
'cello,  and  Wirth,  viola.  Consult  Uoser,  A., 
'Joseph  Joachim'  (Berlin  1904)  ;  and  Bickley, 
Nora,  'Letters  from  and  to  Joseph  Joachim' 
(London  1914). 

JOACHIM,  io'9-klm,  Saint.  Order  of,  sa 
order  of  knighthood  founded  20  June  1755, 
under  the  title  ''Order  of  Jonath^in  for  the  pur- 

S3se  of  defentUn^  the  honor  of  Divine  Provi- 
ence."  It  consisted  of  14  dukes,  princes, 
counts  and  nobles^  and  Its  grand  master  was 
Prince  Franz  Chnstian  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Its 
abject  was  by  the  establishment  of  com- 
manderies  to  stir  up  the  rich  to  philanthropic 
work  among  the  lower  classes.  This  order  was 
still  in  existence  in  1820,  but  it  has  since  then 
been  dissolved. 

JOACHIH  DB  PLORIS,  Italian  mystie 
theologian :  b.  Celico,  near  Cosenza,  Calabria, 
abooit  1145;  d.  Monte  Nero  20  March  IZX!. 
Of  noble  birth  he  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Duke  Roger  of  Apulia  and  in  his  youth 
visited  the  holy  places  of  the  East.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  resolved  to  alter  his  manner  of 
life  and  entered  the  Cistercian  order  at  Clasa- 
mari.  In  1177  we  find  mention  of  him  as  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Corazzo.  He  visited  Pope 
Lucius  III  at  Veroli  in  1183.  and  Urban  III  at 
Verona  two  years  later.  He  soon  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  lax  discipline  of  the  monastery 
and  retired  to  the  solitudes  of  Pietralata,  where 
with  some  followers  he  founded  the  abbey  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  on  Monte  Nero.  He 
was  befriended  by  the  Pope  and  emperor  and 
branch  houses  were  established.  He  is  best 
known  however  as  the  author  of  pn^ihetic  and 
polemical  works,  although  in  the  13th  and  suc- 
ceedins  centuries  many  such  works  were  put 
out  under  his  name.  (Jnly  those  enumerated  in 
his  will  can  be  deemed  absolutely  authentic. 
These  are  'Concordia  Novi  ac  Veteris  Testa- 
menti*  (first  printed  at  Venice  1519);  'Ex- 
positio  Apocalypsis'    (Venice  1527);   'Psalte 
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lum  decern  Chordanim'  (Venice  1527)  and 
various  'libelli*  against  the  adversaries  oF  the 
Chnstian  name  and  faith.  He  divides  the  his- 
tory ot  mankiiid  into  three  peiioda,  which  in  the 
'Expositio'  he  calls  the  Age  of  Law,  or  of  the 
Father,  the  Age  of  the  Goapel,  or  of  the  Son, 
and  the  Age  of  the  Spirit,  which  will  witness 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  His  ideas  soon 
spread  in  Italy  and  France,  aiid  many  inleroola- 
Uoos  were  made  in  his  works.  Some  of  the 
opinions  attributed  to  him  were  condemned  at 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1215.  In  1255  others 
similarly  attributed  to  him  were  censured  by 
Pope  Alexander  IV,  but  the  orthodoxy  ot 
Joachim  was  .affirmed.  Consult  'Acta  Sanc- 
torum' (Antwerp  1643-86)  ;  Roussetat,  Xavier, 
*  Etude  d'histoire  rdigeuse  aux  12e  et  13e 
siecles,  Joachim  de  Flores,  Jean  de  Parma  ct 
la  doctrine  de  I'evangile  ilemeP  (2d  ed.,  Paris 
1867)  :  Foumier,  P.  E.  L.,  'Etudes  sur  Joachim 
de  Flore'    (lb.  1909). 

JOACHIMITES,  a  Christian  sect  having 
its  origin  in  the  Ccacning  of  Joachim,  abbot  ot 
Floris  in  Calabria  (1145-1202).  He  was  a 
visionary  refonner.  He  fiercely  attacked  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church.  His  bope  and 
teaching  wa£  that  there  was  to  come  an  *Age  of 
the  S^rit"  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  lo 
have  its  sway  over  the  secular,  be^nning  with 
1260.  Some  of  his  teaching  was  Montanistic. 
In  turn  his  doctrines  were  influential  with  the 
Franciscans  who  accepted  the  idea  of  the  Age 
of  the  Spirit;  and  the  Reformers  who  saw  the 
vision  of  a  better  church  and  therefore  of  a 
better  world-  Joachim  and  his  followers  based 
dieir  vision  on  a  genuine  religious  experience, 

JIOACHIHSTHAI,,  Austria,  city  in  Bo- 
hemia, 12  miles  north  of  Karlsbad,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Keilberg  and  at  an  elevation  of  2,365 
feet.  It  is  a  mining  and  manufacturing  town 
and  originaJly^  was  celebrated  for  its  silver 
mines.  The  silver  pieces  known  as  "Joachiins- 
thaler,"  and  later  shortened  to  ^thaler,"  were 
first  coined  here  in  1518  or  1519.  The  silver 
niines  are  tu>  longer  iihportartt,  but  there  are 
Other  mines  of  bismuth,  nickel  and  zinc  blend. 
Manufactures  include  gk>ves,  dyes,  tobacco, 
paper,  la£e  and  dolls.    Pop^  commune  7,550. 

JOAN,  Pope,  mj^ical  female  Pop^  stip- 
posed  to  have  occupied  ibe  papal  chair  in  the 
Euise  of  a  man  as  Pope  John  VIII,  85S-5&  As 
mere  was  no  interregnum  between  Pope  Leo 
IV,  847-55  and  Pope  Benedict  III,  855-58,  the 
Mory  is  undoubtedly  pure  fable;  and  moreover 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  supposed  popess 
nntil  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  contem- 
poraryhistory  being'  entirely  silent  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  legend  nina  ttat  Joan  was  of  Engli^ 
descent  but  bom  at  Ingelhetm  or  Mainz,  and 
that  she  loved  a  Benedictine  monk  with  whom 
she  fled  to  Athens  <£sgtiised  as  a  man.  She 
attuned  great  learning  and  ifter  the  death  of 
her  lover  went  to  Rome,  still  in  male  attire,  rose 
to  be  cardinal  and  finally  was  elected  Pope. 
She  died  in  i^ildhirth  during  a  papal  proces- 
sion, one  legend  having  it  that  in  a  vision  she 
was  given  choice  between  temporal  disgrace 
and  eternal  punishment.  The  ^toiy  was  widely 
cnrrent  from  the  13th  to  the  I7th  centuries  and 
ms  first  definitely  refuted  by  a  French  Calvin- 
isl,  David  Blondd,  in  'Eclaircissement  de  la 
qiKstioa  si  une  fcmme  a  cte  assise  an  tiege 
papal  de   Rome'    (1647)    and  in    'De  Joanna 


pBpissa'  (1657).  These  volumes  were  aHy 
supplemented  by  Johann  Dollinger.  'Papstfabein 
des  Mittelalters'  (1863;  Eng.  trans.,  1872). 

JOAN  (io-an  cr  jon)  OF  ARC  (Jeanne 
d'Arc),  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  heroine  of  France : 
b.  Domrfmy,  Basse  Lorraine,  now  department 
of  the  Vosges,  6  Jan.  1412;  d.  Rouen,  30  May 
1431.  While  flie  was  still  a  girl  ?he  began  to 
be  deeply  affected  by  the  woes  of  her  country, 
much  of  which  was  conquered  by  the  English 
and  their  Burgundian  allies,  leaving  only  7t 
small  portion  to  the  French  king,  Charles  Vll. 
From  about  13  she  declared  she  heard  heavenly 
vcices,  which  at  last  became  very  definite  in 
their  commands  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Charles 
and  liberate  France.  At  first  she  was  regarded 
as  itfcane,  bu»  eventually  she  found  her  way  to 
the  king  and  his  coimciilors,  and  having  per- 
suaded them  of  her  sincerity,  received  per- 
mission tohasten  with  Dimois  to  the  deliverance 
of  Orleans.  In' a  male  dress,  fully  armed,  she 
bore  the  sword:  and  the  sacred-  banner,  as  the 
signal  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  the  aimy.'  The 
first  enterprise  was  successful.  With  10,0!X)  men 
she  marched  from  Blois,  and  on  29  Aiml  1429 
reached  Orleans  with  supplies.  By  bold  sallies, 
to  which  she  animated  (he  besieged,  the  English 
were  forced  f rom.their  intrenchments,  and  Suf- 
folk abandoned  the  siege  (8  May  1429).  Other 
successes  followed;  Charles  entered  Rheims  in 
triumph;  and  at  the  anointing  and  coronation  of 
the  king,  17  July,  Joan  stood  at  his  side  She 
then  asked  to  be  flowed  to  return  home,  but  at 
the  urgent  request  of  ICing  Charles,  remained 
with  the  army.  She  was  later  less  successful 
and  failed  to  capture  Paris.  On  24  May  1430 
she  entered  CompiSgne,  then  besieged  by  the 
Burgundians,  and  on  the  same  day,  in  a  sally 
from  the  town,  was  taken  prisoner.  Subse- 
quently she  was  delivered  to  the  English,  who, 
with  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  bidiop  of 
Bcauvais,  demanded  her  execution  as  a  sorce- 
ress. She  was  takoi  to  Rouen,  and  after  e. 
long  mock-trial,  accompanied  with  many  shame- 
ful circumstances,  condemned  to-  death.  On 
submilling  to  the  Church,  however,  and  de- 
claring her  revelations  to  be  the  work  of  Satan, 
her  punishment  was  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. But  pretexts  were  soon  found  to 
treat  her  as  a  relapsed  criminal,  and  as  such 
she  was  burned  at  Rouen,  and  her  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine.  She  died  with  un- 
daunted fortitude.  Her  recantation  is  now 
doubted  by  some  historians.  Voltaire,  in  a 
notorious  burlesque.  'La  Pucelle,'  Southey, 
Schiller  and  others  have  made  her  the  subject 
of  their  verse.  Schiller's  drama,  *Die  Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans,'  still  remains  the  worthiest 
monument  of  her  fame.^  A  revision  of  the  trial 
was  later  had  at  the  instance  of  her  family, 
and  she  was  declared  itmocent  (1456).  From 
1875  the  question  of  her  canoniiation  was  dis- 
cussed at  Rome,  in  1902  She  was  pronounced 
'venerable"  and  she  was  beatified  by  Pius  X, 
II  April  1909. 
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de  Jeanne  d'Arc*  (2  vols.,  ib.  1913)  ;  Favreett, 
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tique*  (Paris  1894) ;  Lowell,  F.  C„  'Joan  of 
Arc>  (Boston  1896) ;  Luce,  'Jeanne  d'Arc  i 
Domremy'  (Paris  1887)  ;  Marin,  'Jeanne  d'Arc, 
tacticien  et  straiigiste*  (4  vols.,  ib.  1891); 
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JOAN  OF  ARC,  Personal  RecoUectioni 
of,  a  historical  novel  by  "Mark  Twain"  (S.  L. 
Clemens),  published  in  1896.  It  professes  to 
be  a  translation  by  Jean  Francois  Alden  from 
the  ancient  Frencn  of  the  original  unpublished 
MS.  in  the  national  archives  of  France,  written 
by  the  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte,  faer  page  and 
secretary.    The  historical  facts  are  closely  fol- 

jOANNESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
family  Eupkorbiacete.  J.  princept,  the  single 
spedes,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil.  The  wood  is 
spongy  and  light,  the  flower  yellow  and  lai^fe, 
and  tne  fruit  a  gray  nut  which  encloses  two 
kernels  in  a  double  nnd.  The  fruit  is  strongly 
purgative  and  is  used  by  Brazilians  as  a  remedy 
in  cases  of  indigestion,  jaundice  and  other 
diseases.  Oil  is  pressed  from  these  kernels, 
with  wlitch  tbe  natives  anoint  their  limbs.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  good  drying  oil  and  excellent  for 
painting.  The  rinds  of  the  fruits,  thrown  into 
ponds,  destrey  tlie  fish. 

JOASH  (or  JEHOASH,  as  it  is  some- 
times written),  king  of  Judah,  was  the  ^reat 
grandson  of  ^ab  and  grandson  of  the  wicked 
Athaliah  who  sought  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  He  was  also  a  direct  descendant  of 
David.  He  was  hidden  away  in  a  lumber- 
room  of  the  palace  by  an  aunt.  When 
he  was  seven  years  old  lie  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  priestly  party  under 
the  leadership  of  Jehoiada.  On  the  whole 
his  reign  was  a  good  one.  He  repaired 
the  Temple  and  had  the  people  taught 
from  the  rediscovered  roll  of  the  law.  *rhe 
blot  on  his  reign  was  the  murder  of  Zechariah, 
son  of  his  benefactor,  Jehoida.  Hazuel,  the 
"  Syrian,  invaded  his  kingdom  but  was  bought 
on  with  immense  bribes,  including  the  Temple 
treasures.  He  was  \ht  victim  of  a  painful 
malady  and  because  of  his  loathsome  condition 
was  finally  assassinated  by  his  own  servants. 

JOB,  a  legendary  character  of  Hebrew 
literature  whose  history  is  poetically  treated 
in  tlie  book  of  JoK    He  is  said  to  nave  been 


ary  of  Palestine.  After  repeated  disaster  and 
rmn,  suddenly  stripped  of  his  possession,  be- 
reaved of  his  children,  himself  smitten  with 
leprosy,  and  his  vnfe  advising  him  'to  curse 
God  and  die,"  he  gives  way  to  despair,  his 
friends  even  giving  him  but  critical,  philoscnihi- 
cal  advice.  Finally,  however,  by  force  of  char- 
acter he  rises  superior  to  circumstances,  and  re- 
gains health,  wealth  and  honor.  The  traditions 
handed  down,  accor^ng  to  early  custom,  in 
oral  form,  were  committed  to  MS.  about  the 
Sth  century  B.C.  While  they  have  their  origin 
in  historical  tradition,  the  events  describing  the 
life  of  Job  are  not  regarded  as  literal  history. 


the  Talmud  'Baba  Battira*  (xv.  1),  writing 
"Fob  was  not,  and  was  not  created,  but  is  an 
allegory,"    Sec  Job,  Book  of.    " 

JOB,  Book  of.  The  supreme  masterpiece 
of  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  is  one  of^  the 
small  group  of  world  poems  that  live  as  univer- 
sal expressions  of  the  human  spirit  The  book 
takes  its  name  from  its  hero,  who  is  pictured 
as  an  ancient  sheik  living  to  the  eastward  of 
Palestinej  on  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Desert. 
Alreatfy  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xiv.  14, 
20),  the  name  was  famous  as  that  of  a  right- 
eous man.  It  was  perhaps  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies later  than  Ezekiel's  reference  that  the 
unnamed  author  of  the  book  made  the  ancient, 
traditional  figure  the  hero  of  his  great  poem. 
The  exact  date  of  the  author  and  nis  work  is 
undetermined,  but  the  relation  of  the  jpoem  to 
the  general  development  of  Jewish  literature 
places  it  most  naturally  in  the  last  century  of 
Persian  rule  or  even  Mortly  after  Alexander's 
conquest 

In  orderly  structure.  Job  resembles  Greek 
and  other  Western  literary  works  much  more 
closely  than  do  most  examines  of  ancient  Sem- 
itic literature.  The  poem  is  framed  l^  a  pro- 
logue and  einlogue  in  prose.  These,  presum- 
ably, give  the  substance  of  the  ancient  tradi- 
tional story  as  it  had  come  to  the  author.  It 
mav  be  that  their  present  artistic  form  is  due 
to  nis  genius,  but  tne  explanation  of  Job's  suf- 
ferings given  in  the  prologue  is  so  foreign  to 
the  body  of  the  po^n,  and  the  restoration  of 
double  the  material  blessings,  in  the  ei)ilogiie, 
is  so  far  below  and  so  inconsistent  with  the 
thought  of  the  poem  that  it  seems  as  though 
the  tradition  was  already  too  firmly  established 
for  the  author  greatly  to  modify  its  substance. 
The  prose  sections,  when  taken  together,  give 
a  dramatic  account  of  a  series  of  misfortunes 
that  fell  on  Job  in  order  to  prove  to  the  Satan, 
*tfae  Adversaiy,*  that  disinterested  ri^teous- 
ness  does  exist  in  man.  Having  endured  the 
test  with  complete  devotion  to  GoA,  Job  was  re- 
warded with  material  prosperity  twice  as  great 
as  he  had  before.  The  prologue  doses  with 
the  visit  of  Job's  three  friends  who  come  to 
comfort  him,  but  sit  by  him  in  silence  {or  seven 
days.  The  great  poem,  inserted  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  prose  narrative,  itself  falls  into 
three  main  divisions:  (1)  the  discourses  of 
Job  and  his  three  friends  (chaps,  iii-xxxi), 
(2)  the  speeches  of  Hihu  (chaps,  xxxii- 
xxxvii),  (3)  the  words  of  Jetaovan  and  Job 
(chaps,  xxxviii-xlii,  6),  The  Elihu  section  is 
best  regarded  as  a  later  addition,  made  by  some 
one  who  felt  that  the  author  had  failed  to  pre- 
sent the  orthodox  point  of  view  maintained  by 
the  friends  with  enough  strength.  The  original 
poem  would  then  be  made  up  of  the  two  great 


the  friends  have  been  silencetL  The  poem  is 
much  more  impressive  in  this  briefer  form. 
The  first  section  is  subdivided  i^to  Job's  curse 
and  three  C3^;les  of  debate.  In  each  cycle  the 
friends  speak  in  turn,  followed  in  every  case 
by  Job,  except  that  in  the  third  cycle  the  third 
friend,  Zophar,  does  not  appear.  Some  of  the 
words  ascribed  to  Job  in  this  section  probably 
belonged  originally  to  Zophar  (xxvii,  7-11,  ij- 
23)  so  that  the  three  cycle*  were  complete.  The 
notable  poem  on  the  unsearduddeness  of  wis- 
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donv  near  the  close  of  the  third  cycle   (chap. 
3U£viii),  belongs  to  no  one  of  the  speakers  in 

the  original  debate  and  was  probably  introduced 
by  some  later  hand. 

In  sharpest  contrast  to  the  prologue,  the 
poctn  begins  with  Job  vehemently  cursing  the 
day  of  bis  birth  and  longing  for  death.  The 
fnends  are  greatly  shodied  at  Job's  words. 
Eliphaz  urges  that  confession  of  sin  would  be 
appropriate ;  Job  is  no  doubt  a  great  sinner  for 
trouble  does  not  come  without  a  cause.  He 
exhorts  the  sufferer  to  seek  unto  God,  who  will 
grea'tly  bless  if  Job  acceitts  correction  and  does 
not  despise   the  chastening  of    the  Almighty. 

fob  admits  that  his  words  have  been  rash  under 
is  great  calamity  and  again  longs  for  death. 
He  adds  ^rtinentl^  that  when  one  is  ready  to 
faint  and  is  forsaking  the  fear  of  the  Almighty, 
kindness  should  be  shown  him  from  a  friend; 
but  his  friends  have  proved  as  deceitful  as  the 
mountain  torrents  of  Palestine  which  vanish 
under  the  summer's  heat.  He  describes  the 
horror  of  the  disease  with  which  he  has  been 
smitten,  which  gives  him  no  respite  day  or  night 
and  then  turns  to  bkter  words  toward  the 
watcher  of  men  who  has  get  htm  up  as  a  mark. 
Bildad  now  speaks,  and  more  bluntly  than  Eli- 
phaz had  done,  even  su^esting  that  Job's  chil- 
dren may  have  met  their  sudden,  tragic  death 
because  of  their  sin.  At  the  close,  he  too  holds 
t  hope;  but  Job  now  sees  his  hopeless  case 
.L  L..  i-:-_j.     Tr  :.  :.  . —   -^  jj,^  believe, 


with  his  friends.     If  it  is 


wiui  ilia  iriciiua.  ■![  11  la  ;iuc,  aa  lucj  uc^icvc, 
that  God  gives  prosperity  to  the  righteous  and 
sends  suffering  to  the  wicked,  then  he  is  proven 
guilty,  yet  bis  conscience  acquits  him.  His 
own  suffering  has  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  time-honored  dogma  of  material  re- 
wards and  punishments  is  not  true  to  the  facts; 
rather  wickedness  prospers  and  it  must  be  God 
who  is  responsible.  If  it  be  not  He,  who  then 
is  »t?  Returning  at  iei^h  to  his  longing  for 
final  release,  he  i>leads  widi  God  for  a  little 
mercy  before  he  goes  to  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  Zophar,  untouched  by  the  pathos  of 
Job's  plea,  charts  that  God  is  exacting  less 
than  Job's  iniquity  deserves.  In  this  first  cycle 
of  the  discussion,  the  ^oint  of  view  of  the 
friends  becomes  dear.  They  have  inherited  the 
noble  faith  bequeathed  by  the  proi^ets  and  are 
earnest  defenders  of  God's  justice  and  mercy. 
The  prophetic  doctrine  that  sin  brings  suffering 
to  the  smner  may  be  supported  with  much  evi- 
dence. Job  has  had  a  personal  experience, 
however,  which  has  made  clear  to  him  the  fact 
that  material  benefits  are  not  always  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  merit.  In  dosing  this 
cycle  of  the  debate,  Job  sarcastically  scorns  the 
friends'  traditional  wisdom  with  which  he  is  as 
familiar  as  they.  They  draw  their  wisdom 
from  the  ancients ;  he  tells  them  that  wisdom  is 
with  God  and  power  too ;  but  Divine  justice  he 
cannot  find  in  human  affairs.  From  man  he 
turns  to  God,  longing  to  speak  directly  with 
Him ;  he  will  take  his  life  in  his  hand  and  ap- 
pear before  the  Almi^ty.  Then  the  strength 
of  the  sick  man  fails.  God's  hand  is  upon  Um 
so  that  he  cannot  argue  his  case.  He  prays 
that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  till  the 
wrath  is  past  and  then  may  have  a  hearing. 
Thus  Job  is  brought  to  the  question :  If  a  man 
die,  shall  he  live  again?  If  Job  could  believe 
in  a  life  after  death^  he  could  wait,  but  he  sees 
only  oblivion  and  smks  back  in  despair. 

Already  before   this   first  cycle   ends,   the 


interest  of  the  sytnpatbetic  reader  has  insensi- 
bly passed  from  the  argument  of  the  debate  to 

the  unfolding  of  Job's  inner  life.  In  the  fol- 
lowing cycles  the  accusations  of  the  friends  be- 
come more  direct,  but  they  are  able  to  add 
little  that  is. new  in  support  of  their  contention 
that  all  suffering  is  sent  for  sin.  In  ihe  second 
cycle  it  becomes  dear  that  all  Job  really  asks 
of  his  friends  is  sympathy  while  he  pursues 
his  lonely  quest  through  the  darkness.  It  is 
God,  not  the  friends,  with  whom  he  is  really 
concerned.  Once  and  again  he  rises  to  the 
momentary  faith  that  his  case  is  clear  in  heaven 
and  that  he  will  ultimately  see  God  and  find 
vindication.  Under  all  his  doubts  there  is  the 
conviction  th»t  God  must  be  just  as  well  as 
powerful.  Job's  real  quest  is  for  a  satisfying 
view  of  God  which  the  current  theology  could 
not  afford  him.  The  friends  who  represent  this 
theology  are  silenced  but  not  convinced.  The 
debate  closes  with  a  long  discourse  of  Job  in 
which  he  tells  how  in  his  former  honored  con- 
dition he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  sympa- 
thy to  the  wretched  and  defends  himself  against 
the  chaises  of  sin.  Then  he  realizes  that  his 
defense  is  hopeless;  God  does  not  hear  and  he 
is  spealdng  in  ignorance  of  the  charge  against 

Omitting  the  Elihu  speeches  as  an  intrusion 
on  the  original  complete  poem,  Job's  wish  is 
suddenly  granted,  Jehovah  speaks  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  telling  of  his  wisdom  and  power  in 
the  creation  and  control  of  the  mighty  forces 
of  nature.  In  this  section  Taany_  feel  that  an 
interpolator  had  added  the  semi-mythical  be- 
hemoth and  leviathan  (xl,  15  —  xli,  34),  With- 
out these  the  sectton  coittaini  the  wonders  of 
both  the  inanimate  and  animal  worlds.  In  the 
speeches  of  the  Almighty  tto  really  new  thought 
is  added  to  ffie  faith  that  the  Hebrew  prophets 
had  attained  before  the  book  of  Job  was  writ- 
ten; but  a  splendid,  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  power  seen  in  nature 
humbles  Job;   he  feels   that  he  had  heard  of 


content,  not  even  thinking  of  arguing  his  case 
as  he  had  hoped  to  do. 

Like  every  great  work  of  literature,  the 
book  of  Job  is  a  transcript  from  life  as  it  is. 
It  reveals  ibc  negative  power  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  critical  itHellect,  the  positive  power 
and  outreach  of  vision  and  faith.  The  classi- 
fication of  the  poem  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  debate.  "That  it  is  dramatic  is  obvious; 
it  may  even  be  presented  with  some  effective 
power  upon  the  modern  stage ;  yet  the  theory 
that  the  poem  is  a  genuine  drama,  designed  for 
action,  is  now  generally  abandoned.  It  is  rec- 
ognized, indeefC  that  the  ancient  Semites  did 
not  develop  any  true  drama,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  their  life  and  literature  extends. 
The  work  has  in  recent  years  been  styled  an 
epic,  "the  epic  of  the  inner  life,*  telling  the 
story  of  the  perilous  quest  and  brave  deeds  of 
a  typical  Jewish  hero  whose  exploits  were  in 
the  sphere  of  the  spirit.  In  external  form  it 
resembles  epic  rather  less  than  drama,  yet  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  search  for  God 
is  the  essence  of  the  poem  is  vital  to  its  right 
understanding.  Exact  classification  of  ancient 
Semitic  writings  under  our  categories  of  Indo- 
European  literature  is  not  possible.  The  divi- 
sions of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  were  nilKlc 
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for  the  description  of  Greek  not  Hebrew  poetry. 
That  has  its  own  forms,  usually  less  rigid  ihaii 
those  of  Western  writings.  As  yet  they  have 
defied  thoroughly  satisfactory  definition.  Al- 
though Job  is  a  supreme  world  poEm  revealing 
•the  essentials  of  life  in  its  greatness.'  true  alike 
to  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  the  20th  century 
A.D.,  in  external  form  it  is  Semitic  poetry,  not 
Occidental.  This  statement  is  just  as  true  of 
its  general  structure  as  it  is  of  its  genuinely 
Hebrew  rhythm  and  metre. 

BiblioEraphy.— Barton,  G.  A.,  'Job*  (in 
•Bible  for  Home  and  School,'  New  York 
1911);  Cheync,  T.  K.,  'Job  and  Solomon' 
(New  York  1^)  ;  CorniU,  C.  H.,  'Introduc- 
tion to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment* (London  1909)  ;  Creelman,  H.,  'Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament*  (New  York 
1917);  Davidson,  A.  B,,  'Job'  (in  'Cambridge 
Bible,'  Cambridge  1887)  ;  Driver,  S.  R.,  'Book 
of  Job*  (Oxford  1906)  and  'Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament*  (New 
York,  revised  ed.,  1914)  ;   'Encyclopedia  Bib- 


York  1912) ;  Genung,  J.  F.,  'The  Epic  of  the 
Inner  Life*  (Boston  1891)  ;  Gibson,  E.  C.  S, 
'job'  (in  'Westminster  CommenUriea*  Lon- 
don, revised  ed.,  1905)  ;  Hastings.  J.,  'Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible*  (New  York  1900)  ;  'Jewish 
Encydopasdia'  (New  York  1904);  Strahan,  J., 
'Book  of  Job'   (Edinburgh  1913). 

H£NBY  Thatches  Fowixb, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History, 
Brovm  University. 

JOBERT  DS  LAMBALLB,  zhQ'blr  di 
UUSl>9l,  Antoine  Joawh,  French  sui^on:  b. 
Matignon.  17  Dec,  ITO;  d.  Passy,  25  April 
1867.  In  182S  he  was  made  assistant  in  anat- 
omy for  the  faculty  of  Paris,  then  doctor  of 
medicine  and  supplementary  professor  at  the 
ficole  de  M^decine,  next  surgeon  for  the  cen- 
tral bureau  of  hospitals.  In  1830  he  became 
surgeon  at  the  Saint  Louis  Hospital,  and  in  his 
later  years  he  worked  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  Hos- 
pital, and  was  made  professor  of  the  external 
clinic  of  the  Paris  faculty.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  to  the  emperor  and  was  made 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Science*  in  1856. 
He  did  valuable  service  m  uterine  diseases  and 
invented  cysloplasfie  by  use  of  healthy  tissue 
in  the  cure  oi  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  His  best- 
known  works  are  'Traite  des  plaies  d'armes  i 
feu*  (Paris  1833) :  "Recherches  sur  les  ap- 
pareils  ilectriques  des  poissons'  (ib.  18S8) ; 
'Etudes  sur  le  systeme  nerveux'  (ib,  1838J; 
'Trait*  de  chirui^e  plastique'  (ib.  1849);  'De 
la  Riunbn  en  chirurgie*  (1864). 

JOB'S  TEAR,  a  stout  grass  {Coix  lachry- 
majobi),  allied  to  maize,  and  sometimes  six  or 
eigDt  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  is  naturalized  in  Spain  and 
in  other  countries,  and  is  somEtimes  grown  in 
hothouses.  The  bard,  round,  shining  seed- 
capsules,  from  whose  fanciful  resemblance  to 
tears  the  plant  derives  its  name,  are  used  in 
making  rosaries  and  ornamental  articles,  as 
mediane  by  the  Chinese,  and  as  a  staple  food 
among  some  of  the  hill-tribes  of  northern  India. 
See  also  Grasses  in  the  United  States, 

JOBSON.  Frederick  James,  English  Wes- 
leyan    clergyman ;    b.    Northwich,    Cheshire, 


6  July  1812;  d.  London,  4  Jan.  1881.  After  serv- 
ing as  apprentice  to  a  Norwich  architect  he  en- 
tered (1834)  the  Wesleyan  ministry  preaching 
at  Patrington,  Yorkshire  (1834),  and  Manches- 
ter (1835-37),  when  he  became  assistant  at  City 
Road  Chapel,  London.  He  was  a  delegate 
(1856)  of  the  Brilish  conference  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Conference  held  at  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  and  to  the  Sydney,  Australia  (I860), 
conference.  He  advanced  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  his  denomination  as  book  steward 
(1864-79)  and  superintended  the  issue  of  the 
Methodist  Magazine  for  12  years.  At  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Conference  (1869)  he  was 
elected  president.  His  best-known  works  are 
'Chapel  and  School  Archiiedure'  (London 
1850) ;  'America  and  American  Mctnodism' 
(1857);  'Australia;  with  Notes  by  the  way 
on  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bombay  and  the  Holy  LancP 
(1862)  ;  'Perfect  Love  for  Christian  Believers' 
(18641 ;  'Serious  Truths  for  Consideration' 
(1864).  In  B.  Gregory's  'Life  of  F.  J.  Jobson' 
(London  1884)  are  a  number  of  his  sermons. 

JOCELYN,  Nathaniel,  American  portrait 
painter:  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  31  Jan.  1796; 
d.  there,  13  Jan.  1881.  At  18  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  engraver,  but  after  three  years  his 
early  love  for  painting  asserted  itself  and  he 
established  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  at  New 
Haven  in  1820.  He  was  for  some  time  resident 
in  Savannah,  where  be  painted  many  portraits, 
but  returned  to  his  native  town  where  his  work 
was  very  popular  and  where  from  1825  to  1835 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  many  notables,  not 
a  few  of  which  are  preserved  in  Alumni  Hall  at 
Yale.  His  fame  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  State  and  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of 
Design  on  several  occasions.  At  the  age  of 
80  he  painted  'Ocean  Breezes,*  a  successful 
work  of  fancy,  and  his  only  one.  His  portraits 
have  been  greatly  prized  by  critics.  Jocelyn 
was  a  staunch  anti-slavery  man,  and  his  home 
in  New  Haven  was  long  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  underground  railroad.  He  was  for  many 
years  Ae  senior  partner  of  a  bank-note  engrav- 
mg  company  in  New  York  which  subsequently 
became  the  American  Bank  Note  Company, 
resigning  from  the  latter  in  1867. 

JODHPUR,  India,  capital  city  of  the  Raj- 
put state  Marwar  or  Jodhpur,  m  lat.  26°  17'  N. 
and  long.  73°  4'  E.  ft  was  built  by  Rao  Jodha 
1459  A.I1..  and  is  located  on  the  Luni,  constructed 
like  an  amphitheatre  and  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall.  On  a  high  rock  is  the  fort  wbich 
contains  the  palace  of  the  roaharaiah.  The  sacred 
Eubui'b  Mafaamandil  lies  somewhat  apart  and  is 
also  fortiiied  and  is  ruled  over  by  the  high 
priest  of  the  empire.  To  the  north  are  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  forsaken  (1459)  cap- 
ital Mandor,  This  city  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  buildings  are  of  good  arcfitteciure 
and  substantial  construction  as  the  neighbor- 
hood has  a  large  stone  supply.  Here  are  lo- 
cated a  high  school,  coU^e,  two  ho^hals,  etc. 
It  is  an  important  commercial  centre  and  has 
a  wheat  market  and  electric-lighting  plant. 
Among  its  manufactures  are  beans,  ivory, 
lacquer  wares,  vegetable  dyes,  etc.    Pop.  59.2^ 

JODHPUR,  or  MAKWAR,  India,  fribu- 
tary  state  of  ^e  British  East  Indian  province 
Rajputana.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  bv  the 
AravalU  Mountains  whose  watershed  feeds  the 
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river  Luni  wludi  flows  througb  tlie  entire  state, 
ending  in  the  Great  Rann.  To  the  west  it  is 
bordered  by  the  Indian  Desert.  The  climate 
runs  to  great  extremes,  frost  often  appearing  in 
the  winter  season.  There  are  several  salt  laJces 
from  which  salt  is  extracted  in  conmicrcial 
qnantiues.  In  the  ir^ated  sectibns  are  grown 
wheat  and  cotton.  The  best  camels  of  India 
are  raised  here  besides  fine  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep.  Its  exports  also  include  -wool,  iron  and 
zinc  Sugar,  rice  and  cotton  goods  are  the 
chief  imports.  The  railway  from  Sindh  to 
Agra  bisects  the  state  from  west  to  east.  Its 
maharajah  has  great  governing  power  and  re- 
ceives a  big  income  from  taxation  and  sustains 
a  considerable  army.    Pop.  2,057^53. 

JOE  PYE  WEED.    See  Eupatorium. 

JOEL,  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets 
who  lived  in  the  5lh  cenlurv  B.C.,  a  predecessor 
by  a  few  years  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  whose  writ- 
ings are  very  similar  in  character.  Outside  of 
his  writing,  nothing  is  known  of  the  author. 
His  style  is  tlul  of  a  clear,  calm,  logical  mind 
free  from  the  doubts  and  struggles  that  dis- 
tract the  minds  of  other  Hebrew  poets  and 
prophets.  Without  the  strain  and  abruptness 
that  characterize  the  writings  of  Hosea  and 
Jeremiah,  his  language  is  smooth  and  flowing, 
the  imagery  is  gorgeous  in  its  profusion,  and 
metaphor  and  hyperbole  have  to  be  interpreted 
to  discern  fact  amid  the  maze  of  imagination 
and  fancy.     Sec  Joel,  Book  OF. 

JOBL,  Book  of.  The  book  consists  of 
two  f»rts,  which  differ  materially  from  each 
other  in  thongbt  Chapters  i  and  ii,  1-27,  except 
for  possible  later  additions,  were  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  plague  of  locusts  and  drought,  re- 
garded as  a  punishment  upon  Israel;  while 
chapter  ii,  28-32  and  chapter  iii  (chapters  iii 
and  iv  in  the  Hebrew),  make  no  mention  of 
these  circumstances  but  are  dealing  with  the 
coming  day  of  Yahweh,  the  final  judgment  on 
the  nations.  Until  recently  the  whole  book,  or 
the  most  of  it,  has  been  regarded  as  the  work 
of  a  single  author ;  but  now  some  maintain  that 
the  second  part,  or  the  most  of  it,  is  not  by 
the  author  of  the  first  part.  This  is  on  grounds 
of  thought  and  style,  neither  reason,  however, 
^ving  a  suflicieni  warrant  for  this  conclusion. 
the  probable  view  is  that  the  most  of  the  book 
was  by  a  single  author,  the  two  portions,  how- 
ever, being  written  at  different  times.  There 
are  a  few  later  additions.  These  in  the  first 
portion  are  i,  IS;  ii,  lb,  2.  10-11,  20.  AJl  these 
were  designed  to  connect  the  first  part  with  the 
thou^t  of  the  second,  in  each  case  they  are 
inappropriate  in  the  context  and  interrupt  the 
thought.  In  the  second  part  iii,  4-8  interrupts 
the  connection,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  later 
addition. 

Concerning  the  prophet,  nothing  is  known 
outside  of  the  bocJc  His  name  means :  "Yahweh 
is  God.*  In  earlier  times  the  date  was  often 
ihou^t  to  be  pre-exilic.  It  is  now  ^nerally 
recognised,  however,  that  It  is  post-exilic.  TTiis 
is  evident  from  iii,  2,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  people  are  scattered  among  the  nations. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  king,  which  points  to 
the  same  period.    The  emphasis  on  the  import- 

e  of  the  Temple  services  also  strongly  sug- 


foreign  nations  maite  no  mention  of  Assyria  or 
Babylonia,  one  of  which  is  mentioned  in  every 
pre-exilic  prophet  except  Amos,  and  doubtless 
alluded  to  there.  Further,  there  is  no  mention 
of  ibe  northern  kingdom,  Israel,  which  ex- 
cludes the  pre-exilic  period  except  the  last  part 
The  Temple  is  stanoing,  as  appears  from  fre- 

?uent  references,  such  as  i,  13,  hence  it  is  after 
16  B.C.  Probably  ii,  9  indicates  that  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  built,  thus  indicating  the 
time  after  Nehemiah.  The  date  about  400  b.cl 
seems,  therefore,  most  probable. 

The  thought  of  the  book  is  in  accord  with 
the  general  teaching  of  the  prophets,  although 
it  makes  no  material  advance  upon  tlit  messages 
given  earlier.  The  author  prizes  r"ore  hif^ly 
than  most  of  the  prophets  the  external  worship, 
yet  this  is  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the 
realities  of  the'  inner  life,  ii,  13.  He  connects 
sin  and  punishment,  repentance  and  nationi^ 
prosperity,  .  He  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
day  of  Yahweh,  a  ^neraj  judgment  upon  the 
nations  for  their  sins.  In  this  time  the  true 
Israel,  the  faithful  who  call  upon  Yahweh,  will 
be  delivered,  ii,  32,  iii,  16;  and  will  receive 
abundant  blessing,  iii,  18-21,  The  conception  of 
God  emphasizes  his  power  and  his  justice. 

Bibliography.^ Bewer,  J.  A,,  'Joel'  ('In- 
ternational Critical  Commentary,'  New  York 
1911);  Driver,  S.  R.,  'Joel  and  Amos'  ('Cam- 
bridge Bible,'  Cambridge  189?)  ;  Smith,  G.  A., 
'The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets'  ('Ex- 
positor's Bible,'  Vol.  II.  New  York  1898). 

George  Ricker  Besry, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  f titer f  relation  and 
Semitic  Languages,  Colgate  University. 
JOFFRB,  zho'fr',  Joseph  Jacques  C^aaire, 
marshal  of  France ;  b.  Rivesaltcs,  Pyrenees,  4 
Jan,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Perpignan  and  in  1868  was  enrolled  at  the 
£coIe  Polytechnique  as  a  student  of  military 
engineering.  He  joined  the  French  army  as 
second  lieutenant  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
War  of  1870-71.  and  was  in  command  of  a 
battery  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  returned 
to  the  Polytechnique  after  the  war,  was  made  a 
lieutenant  in  1872,  helped  in  the  defense  of 
Pontarlier  in  1874  and  became  captain  in  1876, 
He  served  in  Tongking  under  Courbet  in  1883- 
84,  and  under  Dodds  in  Dahomey  10  years  later. 
He  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Timbuctoo  in 
1894  and  in  the  Madagascar  campaign  of  1897 ; 
was  appointed  on  his  return  professor  at  the 
Higher  War  School  and  in  1901  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  a  division.  He  on^nized 
the  defenses  of  Formosa  and  in  1911  white  in 
command  of  the  Second  Army  corps  at  Amiens 
was  made  commander  of  all  the  French  forces. 
The  Three  Years'  Service  Law  for  the  French 
army  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematician.  At  the,  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe  in  1914  he  was  chief  of  the 
genera]  stafl.  He  was  placed  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  all  forces,  both  British  and  French,  on 
the  western  front.  History  will  in  all  proba- 
bility laud  him  as  the  hero  of  the  Marne. 
With  Von  Kluck  battering  his  way  to  Paris, 
Joftre  dogeedly  refused  to  give  battle,  announc- 
ing that  at  nis  own  time  and  on  his  own  ground, 
and  not  before,  wotild  he  make  his  stand  But 
when,  finally,  he  issued  his  memorable  orders 
on  tbe  eve  of  Lafayette's  bir&day,  tn  that 
gtoomy  September  of  1914,  "Troops  unable  to 
advance  should  die  w^erc  thjy  stand  rather 
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than  give  ground  to  the  enemy,*  not  a  soldier 
wavered.  "Hie  German  was  thrown  back  on 
the  Somme  front,  Paris  was  saved  and  Joffre 
ascended  to  the  council  of  France's  heroes. 
Joffre  yielded  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the 
field  to  General  Nivelle  in  1917,  and  became 
adviser  of  the  general  stafi  at  the  war  otBce. 
In  April  1917  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  High  Commission  to  confer  with  the 
Rovemment  of  the  United  States  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Everywhere  in  America  he 
was  hailed  as  "the  savior  of  France.'  He  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1915  and  holds  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  is 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  com- 
mand for  his  many  little  deeds  of  tdndness 
along   the  battle  line   and  men   in  faif^   plai 


erals  for  inefficiency,  without  regard  to  friend- 
ship or  political  influence.  He  has  published 
'My  March  to  Timbuctoo.' 

JOGUES,  zh5g.  Isaac,  French  missionary 
among  the  North  American  Indians ;  b.  Orleans, 
10  Jan.  1607;  d.  Ossernenon,  near  the  present 
Auriesville,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  18  Oct. 
1646.  He  became  a  .Jesuit  at  Rouen  in  1624, 
and,  after  some  years  passed  in  study  and  teach- 
ing, was  ordained  in  1636.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Huron  mission 
in  Canada.  In  1639  he  undertook  a  mission  to 
the  Tobacco  Nation,  in  1641  preached  to  (he 
Algonquins  at  Sault  Sainle  Marie,  not  long 
after  went  to  Three  Rivers,  for  supplies  tor  the 
Huron  Mission,  and  upon  his  return  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mohawks  and  severely  tortured. 
He  remained  among  the  Indians  as  a  slave,  until 
the  simimer  of  1643,  when  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Renssclaerswyck 
(Albany),  and  was  conveyed  thence  to  New 
Amsterdam.  He  finally  reached  France,  where 
he  was  treated  with  great  consideration,  and  - 
invited  to  court.  Returning  to  Canada,  he 
traveled  to  the  Mohawk  country  in  May  1646, 
in  the  capacity  of  an  amba5sadT<r  to  conclude  a 
treaty  between  that  people  and  the  French. 
Ascending  the  Sorel,  he  passed  through  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  which  he  named 
Lac  Saint  Sacrement.  Having  ratified  the 
peace  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and  after  a  few 
days'  rest  set  out  for  the  Mohawks  again,  this 
time  as  the  founder  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Martyrs.  He  was  soon  tortured  as  a  sorcerer, 
and  finally  killed.  Consult  Martin,  trans,  by 
Shea,  'Father  Isaac  Jogues'  (1896)  ;  Parkman, 
'The  Jesuits  in  North  Amenca>  (1898).  See 
Jesuits. 

JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  Utin  poet:  b. 
The  Hague,  14  Nov.  ISll ;  d.  Doomyk,  24  Sept. 
1536.  His  actual  family  name  was  Jan  NicoJai 
Everaerts.  He  studied  law  at  Bourges,  then 
turned  to  art,  traveling  through  Italy  and  Spain 
and  becoming  secretary  of  Cardinal  Tavera, 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  became  devoted  to 
poetry  and  his  work  shows  tenderness,  and  re- 
hned  selection  expressed  in  the  classic  lan- 
guage. Best  known  is  his  'Basia*  (Utrecht 
1539).  A  complete  collection  of  his  poetic 
works  is  found  m  'Opera  poetica'  edited  by  his 
brothers   (Paris  1541;  Leyden  1821). 

JOHANNESBURG,  y6-han'n*»-boorg  or 
)$~hSn'n£s-berg.  Sooth  Africa,  the  most 
populous  city  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of 


South  Africa,  situated  5^35  feet  above  the  sea, 
about  30  miles  southwest  of  Pretoria,  in  the 
Transvaal,  with  which  and  with  Delagoa  Bay 
364  miles,  Durban  483  miles.  East  London  659 
miles,  Port  Elizabeth  715  miles  and  Cape  Town 
957  miles,  it  is  in  railway  communication.  It  is 
the  recognized  business  centre  of  the  rich  gold 
fields  of  the  Witwatersrand.  In  1686  it  was 
represented  by  a  few  shanties,  but  the  discovery 
of  gold  and  the  development  of  gold  mining 
has  made  it  within  a  comparatively  few  years 
the  most  important  city  in  South  Africa. 
Municipal  ^vernment  was  conferred  upon  the 
city  by  the  Transvaal  authorities  in  1896,  when 
the  population  within  a  three-mile  radius  was 
102,078,  of  whom  54907  were  whites,  67  per 
cent  of  these  being  of  British  origin,  while  the 
Boer  citizens  numbered  6,205.  The  great  Uit- 
lander  agitation,  which  culminated  in  Me  Trans- 
vaal War  (1899-1902),  centred  in  Johannesbur«. 
which  was  occupied  by  Lord  Roberts  in  1900. 
Since  die  close  of  the  war,  important  public  im- 
provements have  been  carried  throug"-  These 
include  many  miles  of  welt-paved  streets,  an 
elaborate  electric  car  system,  new  waterworks 
and  a  sanitation  system.  Mementoes  of  the 
former  Boer  rule  are  an  imposing  but  dis- 
mantled fortress  which  dominates  the  town,  and 
the  monument  near  Krugersdorp  which  com- 
memorates the  declaration  of  Boer  independ- 
ence in  1880.  The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  international  peace  exhibition  of  South 
Africa,  held  at  Johannesburg  in  1904-fl5,  when 
the  inhabitants  numbered  158,580,  fully  re- 
habilitated commercial  interests,  and  it  was  then 
predicted  that  within  six  years  Johannesburg 
would  have  a  pmnilation  of  200,000.  It  has 
bettered  that  number.  Pop.  237,104,  of  which 
119,953  are  Europeans,  and  117,151  natives. 


JOHN,  the  name  oi  23  Popes,  as  follows: 

JOHN  I.  Saint:  b.  Tuscany;  d.  526.  He 
succeeded  Hormisdas  in  523,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Boethius,  who  dedicated  to  him  several  of 
his  works.  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Constanti- 
nople to  induce  the  Emperor  Justin  to  adopt 
milder  measures  toward  the  Arians.  Though 
received  with  uncommon  pomp,  his  mission  was 
fruitless,  and  on  his  return  Theodoric  threw 
him  and  his  companions  into  prison,  where  he 
died.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  27  May. 

JOHN  II  (Uercubius)  :  d.  Rome,  27  May 
535.  He  was  a  Roman  and  was  snmamed  Mcr- 
curius  by  reason  of  his  eloquence.  He  became 
Pope  in  532.  His  letters  are  published  in  Migne, 
'Palrologia  Ulina'    (Vol.   LXVI). 

JOHN  III:  d.  Rome,  12  July  572.  He  was 
a  Roman  and  became  Pope  in  July  560.  During 
hb  time  the  Lombards  frequently  ravaged  Italy. 

JOHN  IV:  b.  Salona  in  Dalmatia;  d.Rome, 
11  Oct.  642.  He  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair 
in  December  640  and  was  noted  for  zeal  and 
orthodoxy.  He  formally  condemned  the  Mono- 
thelitic  statement  of  faith  which  Sergius  had 
drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Herac- 
lius. 

JOHN  V:  b.  Antioch,  Syria;  d.  Rome. 
2  Aiw.  686.  He  was  the  eariiest  of  several 
pontiffs  of  Oriental  origin  and  had  been  sent  to 
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the  Sixth  General  Council  tw  Pope  Agatbo  aa 
legate.    He  became  Pope  24  July  6S5. 

JOHN  VI:  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth;  d. 
Rome,  9  Jan.  705.  He  became  Pope  in  701,  and 
when  appealed  to  with  reference  to  the  long 
dispute  between  Saint  Wilfred  of  York  and  the 
ardiiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter. 

JOHN  VII.  a  Greek:  d.  Rome,  17  Oct.  707. 
He  became  Pope  1  March  7(H. 

JOHN  VIII,  a  Roman:  d.  Rome,  15  Dec. 
882.  He  became  Pope  in  872.  The  Saracens 
during  his  pontificate  pushed  their  ravages  to 
the  gates  of  Rome  and  he  was  compelled  m  877 
to  pay  them  tribute.  He  crowned  three  em- 
perors, Charles  the  Bald,  875 ;  Louis  the  Stam- 
merer, 878;  and  Charles  the  Fat.  881.  He 
attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  unite  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches. 

-  JOHN  IX:  b.  Tibur;  d.  May  90a  He  be- 
lonnd  to  the  Benedictine  order  and  became  Pope, 
as  the  choice  of  the  Franldsb  party,  in  June  898. 

JOHN  X:  b.  Romagna;  d.  July  929.  He 
■WM  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  '  ' 


Ravenna  in  905  and  became  Pope  in  914.  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
drove  the  Saracens  from  Italy,  but  his  deter- 
mination to  rule  independently  of  any  faction 
aroused  the  anger  ot  his  opponents  and  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  at  lengtn  murdered,  by 
Theodora's  daughter,  Marozia,  whose  ambitions 
he  had  thwarted. 

10HN  XI:  b.  906;  d.  936.  He  was  the  son 
farozia  (4-v.)  and  Guy,  Duke  of  Spoleto. 
He  was  elected  Pope  while  under  age  in  931, 
and  governed  through  the  influence  of  hb 
mother.  His  brother  Alberic  II  revolted  and 
imprisoned  the  Pope  and  his  mother  in  the 
castle  of  San  Angelo,  where  John  died. 

JOHN  XII  (Octavian)  :  d.  Rome,  14  May 
964.  He  was  the  son  of  Alberic  and  grandson 
of  Maroiia.  He  became  Pope  in  956,  after  the 
death  of  Agapeitis  II,  thoUf;h  only  18,  and  was 
the  first  Pope  who  chai^;[ed  his  name  on  acces- 
sion to  the  papal  dignity.  He  applied  to  the 
Em^ror  Otho  1  for  assistance  against  Beren- 
ganus  II,  crowned  the  emperor  9(2,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  him.  but  soon  after  revolted  against 
Otho,  who  caused  him  to  be  deposed  by  a 
council  in  963,  and  Leo  VIII  to  be  elected. 
On  Otho's  departure  for  Germany,  John  re- 
turned and  excommunicated  his  rival 

JOHN  XIII.  a  Roman:  d.  Rome.,  6  Sept. 
972.  He  was  bishop  of  Nami,  was  made  Pope 
in  965  by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I 
and  was  expelled  by  the  Roman  nobles.  Otho 
II  restored  him  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  by 
him.  The  Poles  and  Hungarians  were  con- 
verted during  his  pontificate. 

JOHN  XIV  (Pbieb)  :  b.  Pavia ;  d.  Rome, 
20  Aug.  984.  He  was  bishop  of  Pavia  and  had 
been  dnaiicellor  to  Otho  II  who  made  him  Pope 
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face  VII,  The  latter  had  seized  the  papacy 
after  the  death  of  Otho  I.  Boniface  now  re- 
turned from  Constantinople  and  imprisoned 
John  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo,  where  he 
died  soon  after. 


whose  influence  he  remained  throughout  his 
reign  (965-996). 

JOHN  XVI  (Philagathus),  a  Greek  of 
Calabria :  d  probably  April  1013.  He  became 
Pope  in  997.  A  native  of  Rossano.  Calabria, 
he  became  a  monk  and  from  Otto  II  received 
the  abbey  of  t^onantola.  In  988  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Piacenia.  Crescentius 
placed  him  on  the  papal  throne  in  997  which  he 
occupied  about  a  year  before  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  Otto  HI,  and  subseauently  re- 
moved to  a  monastery.  His  nose  ana  ears  were 
cut  oS  and  his  eyes  gouged  out, 

JOHN  XVII  f  Sicco) :  b.  Ripa  Jani ;  d. 
Rome,  6  Nov.  1003.  An  anti-pope  mtmded 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  V.  He  reigned 
only  a  few  tnonths,  from  13  June  1003  to  6 
November. 

JOHN  XVIII  fpHASiANDs).  He  became 
Pope  on  Christmas  Day  1003.  and  in  May  1009 
resigned  his  ofiice  and  entered  a  monastery. 
His  pontificate  was  marked  by  strict  attention 
to  ecclesiastical  administration. 

JOHN  XIX,  a  Roman :  d.  Januan-  1033. 
He  succeeded  his  brother,  Benedict  VIII.  He 
was  disposed  to  concede  the  title  Ecumenical  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  this  met 
with  so  much  opposition  from  the  Latin  Church 
that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  concession. 
He  crowned  the  Emperor  Conrad  II  in  the 
presence  of  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  and  King 
Canute  of  Denmark  and  England. 

JOHN  XX,  frequently  called  jpHN  XXI 


bishop  of  Frascati  and  Pope  in  September  1276. 
He  was  learned  in  philosophy  and  medicine  and 
wrote  several  treatises  still  of  interest  as  show- 
ing the  status  of  medieval  medicine. 

JOHN  XXI.    See  John  XX. 

JOHN  XXII  { jAcgura  D'Euse)  :  b.  Cahor^. 
about  1244;  d.  AviKnon,  4  Dec.  1334.  He  was 
archbishop  of  Avignon,  cardinal-bishop  of 
Porto  (1312)  and  was  elected  Pope  at  Lyons 
1316,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Clement  V. 
He  resided  at  Avignon,  but  had  many  adherents 
in  Italy.  He  is  important  in  German  history  on 
account  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria.  Louis  intruded  the  anti- 
pope  Nicholas  V  and  declared  John  XXII  de- 
posed. Several  theological  controversies  filled 
his  pontificate  with  ecclesiastical  strife,  the  most 
notable  being  the  question  of  absolute  evanxd- 
ical  poverty  raised  by  the  Franciscans  and  that 
of  hominalism  led  by  William  Occam  (q.v.). 
He  published  in  1317  the  'Constitutions  of 
Clement  V.>  a  manual  of  canon  law.  since 
known  by  the  title  'Clementines'  (q.v.).  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  decretals  called 
'Extravagantes.' 

JOHN  XXIII  <Baldas3ARE  Cossa)  :  b. 
Naples;  d.  Florence,  22  Dec.  1419.  He  was 
elected  Pope  in  1410,'  by  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  on  condition 
that,  if  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XIII  would 
resign,  he  would  also  retire  lo  end  the  schism. 
He  summoned  the  Council  of  Constance,  de- 
manded by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  in  1415, 
where  he  confirmed  his  resignation  2  Mardi; 
but  20  March  he  fled  secretly  from  Congtance 
to  Schaiffaausen  and  revoked  his  resignatian. 
He  was  dted  before  the  council,  but  not  ap- 
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pearinK,  he  was  suspended  and  finally  deposed. 
He  was  imprisoned  four^ears.  Pope  Martin  V 
subsequently  pardoned  him  and  made  him  car- 
dinal-bishop of  Tuscoli  and  dean  of  the  college 
of  cardinals. 

JOHN,  king  of  England:  b.  Oxford,  24 
Dec.  1166;  d.  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  19  Oct. 
1216.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  H,  by 
Eleanor  of  Guienne.  Being  left  without  any 
particular  provision  he  received  the  name  of 
Sam  Tcrre  or  Lackland ;  but  his  brother,  Rich- 
ard I.  on  his  accession  conferred  large  pos- 
sessions on  him.  He  obtained  the  crown  on 
the  death  of  Richard  in  1199,  althoujffa  the 
French  provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine  and 
Maine  declared  for  his  nephew,  Arthur  of 
firittanjr,  who  was  lineally  the  rifi^tful  heir, 
then  with  the  king  of  France.  A  war  ensued, 
in  which  John  recovered  the  revolted  provinces 
and  received  homage  from  Arthur.  In  1201 
disturbances  again  broke  out  in  France,  and 
Arthur,  who  lud  joined  the  malcontents,  was 
captured  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Rouen 
and  never  heard  of  more.  John  was  universally 
suspected  of  his  nephew's  death,  and  in  the 
war  which  followed  he  lost  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Maine  and  Touraine.  In  1205  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  began  regarding  the  election  to  the 
see  of  Canterbuiy,  to  whioi  the  Pope  had  nom- 
inated Stephen  Langton.  The  result  was  that 
Innocent  III  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  an 
interdict,  and  1211  issued  a  bull  deposing  John. 
Thereupon  John  made  abject  submission  to  the 
Pope,  even  agreeing  to  hold  his  Idn^dom  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Pope  (1213).  His  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings led  to  a  rising  of  his  nobles,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  Magna  Cnarta  or 
Great  Charter  15  June  12!S.  But  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep  the  agreement,  and  obtaining  a 
bull  from  the  Pope  annulling  the  charter,  raised 
an  army  of  mercenaries  and  commenced  war. 
The  barons,  in  despair,  offered  the  crown  of 
England  to  the  IDauphin  Louis,  who  accordingly 
landed  at  Sandwich  30  May  121^  and  was  re- 
ceived as  lawful  sovereign.  The  issue  was  still 
doubtful  when  John  died.  Consult  Stubbs,  W., 
'Lectures  on  ^rly  English  History>  (Vol.  I, 
London  1906) ;  Norgate.  K.,  'England  under 
the  Angevin  Kings'  (1887),  and  'John  Lack- 
land* (1902). 

JOHN  II,  king  of  France,  surnamed  the 
«GooD»  :  b.  about  1319;  d.  London.  8  April  1364. 
He  was  the  son  of  Philip  VI  of  Valois  and- was 
a  monarch  distinguished  alike  for  his  incapacity 
and  his  misfortunes.  In  1356  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  and  detained  a(  Bordeaux 
and  at  London  till  released  at  a  heavy  expense 
to  his  country  by  the  Peace  of  Briligny  in 
1360.  On  learning  that  his  son.  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  had  been  left  as  a  hostage  in 
England,  had  effected  his  escape,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  died. 

JOHN  III  (SoBiESKi).  Icing  of  Poland:  b. 
Olesko,  Galicia,  2  June  1624;  d.  17  June  1656. 
After  receiving  his  education  at  home  he  trav- 
eled in  France,  England,  Italy  and  Germany 
with  his  brother,  returning  in  1648  on  his 
father's  death.  John  Casimir  appointed  him 
Standard-bearer  to  the  Crown,  and  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  the  Russians 
and  Swedes,  which  lermtrated  with  the  Peace 
of  Oliva  in  1660.  In  1669  Michael  Korihut  was 
chosen  king  on  the  resignation  of  John  Casimir 


against  a  par^  who  preferred  Sobieski.  On 
the  death  of  Michael  he  was  chosen  king,  21 
May  1674.  A  new  war  with  the  Turks  was  con- 
cluded after  varying  success  by  a  peace,  27  Oct 
1676.  The  anarchy  in  which  Poland  was  con- 
stantly kept  by  the  turbulence  of  its  aristocra<T 
was  aggravated  during  the  reign  of  Sobieski  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  and  his  own  talent  for 
administration  was  not  equal  to  his  cnacity  as 
a  general.  Besides  internal  troubles,  European 
politics  at  this  time  occupied  the  attention  of 
Sobieski,  whose  alliance  was  solicited  both  fcy 
Lous  XIV  and  the  emperor.  He  at  length  con- 
cluded (31  March  1683)  an  alliance  with  the 
latter  against  the  Turks,  who  had  allied  them- 
selves with  the  malcontents  in  Hungary  and 
threatened  a  most  formidable  invasion  of  the 
empire.  Uniting  with  the  Austrian  forces  9 
September,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force  of 
83,000  men,  he  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on 
the  Turks  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Vienna,  12  Sept.  1683.  He  terminated  the 
campaign  with  die  capture  of  Gran  (27  Octo- 
ber), which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Turks  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  In  1686 
he  overran  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but  failed 
to  make  a  permanent  conquest.  Cansult  Tat- 
ham,  'John  Sobieski'  (Oxford  1881)  ;  Duponl, 
'Mimoires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  Sobieski' 
(Warsaw  1885) ;  and  Rieder,  <Johann  HI, 
Konig  von  Polen'   (Vienna  1883). 

JOHN,  Claude  Henoaim  Walter,  English 
clergyman,  educator  and  assyriologist ;  b. 
Banwell,  Somersetshire,  4  Feb.  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. He  was  second  master  of  Horton  Col- 
lege, Tasmania,  1880-84:  Paston  Grammar 
Srfiool  1885-87;  tutor  at  Saijit  Peter's  College, 
Peterborough,  1887-92.  After  his  ordination  in 
1887,  he  was  curate  of  several  parishes,  and 
until  1901  assistant  chaplain  of  his  alma  mater 
and  rector  of  Saint  Butolph's,  Cambridge.  1892- 
1909.  He  was  Edwardes  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  1903-09;  lecturer  on  assyriology  in  the 
same  institution.  1895-1909;  also  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  1904-10.  Since  1909  he  has  been 
master  of  Saint  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge. 
He.has  contributed  largely  to  scientific  journals 
and  dictionaries  dealing'  with  subjects  in  as- 
syriology and  Wblical  archeology.  His  works 
include  'The  Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the 
Worid,  the  Code  of  Hammnrabi'  (1903); 
'Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts  and 
Letters'  (1904)  ;  'Ur-Engur  — a  Bronre  of  the 
Fourth  Millenium'  (1908)  ;  <Anciem  Assyria' 
(1912);  'Ancient  Babylonia'  (1913);  'Rela- 
tions between  the  Laws  of  die  Babylonians  and 
the  Laws  of  the  Hebrew  Peop1es,>  (The 
Schweieh  Lectures  for  1912-14).  He  also  de- 
livered the  Bohlen  lectures  on  «Tbe  Religious 
Significance  of  Semitic  Proper  Names."  He 
edited  'The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the 
Ancient  East'  \v  Alfred  Jeremias  (2  vols., 
1911). 

JOHN,  yOn,  Etigenie  (•£.  Mabuit»). 
German  novelist:  b.  Amstadt,  Thuringia,  Ger- 
many, 5  Dec  1825 ;  d.  there,  22  June  1887.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  portrdt  painter,  and 
after  pursuing  the  study  of  music  at  Vienna, 
lived  at  court  for  some  years.  She  then  re- 
turned to  her  native  town  and  took  up  novel 
writing,  using  the  pseudonym  of  "E.  MarJitt." 
Her  works,   which   are  very  numerous,  have 
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b«en  translated  into  En^th  by  Mrs.  A.  L, 
Wistar,  and  have  been  very  popular  in  this 
country.  AmoiiE  them  are  'Gold  Elsie'  (1868) ; 
"Old  Mamselle's  Secret*  (1868)  ;  'Countess 
Gisela*  (1870)  ;  'Princess  of  the  Moor>  (1872)  ; 
■The    Second    Wife' ;     'In    the    Counsellor's 

JOHN,  GrifBth,  Welsh  Congref^tional  mis- 
sionary: b.  Swan-sea,  14  Dec.  1831 ;  d.  1912. 
He  studied  at  Brecon  College  (1850-54).  then 
at  the  Missionary  College,  Bedford,  England. 
He  was  assigned  to  (^na  (1855)  by  the  Lon- 
don Missionaiy  Society,  residing,  till  1861,  at 
or  near  Shanghai,  moving  then  to  Hankow  and 
becoming  the  lirst  Protestant  missionary  in 
central  China.  He  made  numerous  trips  through 
the  contiguous  country,  establishing  a  number 
of  churches  and  mission  stations.  Widi  the 
exception  of  two  furloughs  to  Great  Britain 
( 1870-73  and  1881-82),  visting  the  United  States 
during  the  latter  he  continued  his  services  in 
China  till  1906,  wtien  his  declining  health  forced 
his  resigning  from  missionary  work. 

JOHN,  Sre  WiUiain  GOBCombe,  Welsh 
ptor:  b.  Cardiff,  1860.  He  studied  at  the 
City  of  London  School  of  Art,  Kensington  and 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  taking  the  Royal 
Academy  gold  medal  and  traveling  studentship 
(1889).  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  (1890- 
91),  taking  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon 
(1901).  A  few  of  his  principal  works  are 
statues  of  King  Edward  VII,  at  Cape  Town; 
Prince  Christian  Victor,  at  Windsor;  7th  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  at  Eastbourne;  the  historian 
W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Minto,  at  Cal* 
cutta.  Among  his  best-known  memorials  arc 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  in  Hatfield  Church ;  Bishop  Lewis  and 
Dean  Vau^han,  in  Liandaff  Cathedral ;  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral;  that 
dedicated  to  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  War 
Correspondents,  jn  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  Kb 
works  in  a  lighter  vein  contain  'A  Boy  at  Play,' 
in  Tate  Gallery;  <The  Elf,>  in  Cardiff  Art  Gal- 
lery; 'MoTi^ieus'  and  'Saint  John  the  Baptist,* 
in  Liverpool  Art  Gallery.  He  was  created  a 
knigfat  in  1911  and  is  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  Royal  Aca- 
demician since  1909. 

JOHN,  Epistles  of.  Three  short  epistles 
in  the  .New  Testament  traditionally  assigned  to 
the  Apostle  John.  The  first  and  longest  con- 
tains tio  definite  indication  as  to  its  author  or 
destination.  It  lacks  the  usual  epistolary  intro- 
duction and  closing  salutation.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  genuine  letter  and  from  one  author,  on 
his  own  sole  responsibility,  in  spite  of  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  first  person  plural  (e.g.,  in 
chap,  i).  Though  the  author  speaks  with  au- 
thority on  matters  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is 
the  authority  of  fatherly  affection,  rather  than 
of  official  position,  that  is  felt  and  asserted. 
The  inference  is  that  the  author  was  an  old 
man  writing  to  a  church  or  group  of  churches 
whose  members  looked  to  him  for  spiritual 
guidance  and  regarded  hjm  with  deep  affection. 
The  general  purpose  of  the  letter  was  to  urge 
and  lead  those  addressed  to  a  fuller  realization 
of  their  fellowship  with  God  through  His  Son 
Jesus  C3irist.  the  Word  of  Life.  He  argues  ajid 
pleads  for  the  sinless  life  (confession  of  sin, 


trust  in  the  Divine  grace,  positive  "walking  in 
the  light"),  with  fecial  emphasis  on  love  as 

absolutely  essential.  This  can  be  realized  only 
through  a  full  acceptance  of  the  great  redemp- 
tive work  of  God  in  Christ  and  therefore  a  full 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  God,  'come 
ia  the  flesh*  is  indispensable.  The  letter  aims 
at  connterveniing  certain  docetic  and  antino- 
mian  tendencies  that  were  threatening  to  sub- 
vert the  faith  of  those  addresftd.  Linguistt- 
caily  and  doctrinally  t  John  has  so  much  in 
common  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  thai  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  it  was  from  the  same 
hand  and  for  the  same  circle  of  readers.  Evi- 
dence of  its  use  from  Polyearp  (c.  110  a.d.) 
down  is  abiuidant  and  tmstworthy. 

The  second  and  third  epistles  are  very  short 
letters  and  belong  tt^ethcr.  2  John,  addressed 
to  a  church  (called  'lady,*  Greek  '^P'"),  is 
a  message  of  affectionate  admonition,  warning 
against  erroneous  teachers  ('anti-Christs»), 
3  John,  to  Gains,  a  member  of  the  church  ad- 
dressed in  2  John,  is  of  a  more  private  and 
confidential  character.  Gaius  is  commended  for 
his  hospitality  to  itinerant  missionaries.  Dio- 
trephes  was  probably  the  leading  member  of  the 
churcli  addressed  in  2  John.  The  author,  in 
both  letters,  calls  himself  "the  elder,"  but  does 
not  give  his  name.  Stylistically  and  doctrinally 
the  relation  of  2  and  3  John  to  1  John  Is  close, 
and  identity  of  authorship  is  the  most  probable 
view.  For  literature  see  article  on  John, 
Gospel  OF. 

Edward  E,  Noume. 

JOHN,  Goapel  of.  The  fourth  Gospel  in 
the  usual  order  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
According  to  tradition,  this  gospel  was  written 
by  the  beloved  disciple,  John,  in  his  old  age,  at 
Ephesus  in  Asia,  near  the  end  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury (90-100  A.D.).  On  this  view,  the  gospel 
embodies  the  personal  testimonv  of  one  of 
Jesus'  most  intimate  disciples,  and  consequently 
is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  of  all  the 
gospels. 

To-day  this  tKiditional  view  is  strenuously 
disputed.  While  the  great  spiritual  value  of 
the  book  is  conceded,  its  apostolic  authorship 
and  independent  or  primary  authority  for  the 
events  of  Jesus'  mimstry  or  for  His  teaching 
are  denied.  It  is  assigned  to  an  unknown, 
though  highly  gifted,  author,  a  Christian  of 
Asia,  who  wrote  in  the  early  3;ears  of  the  2d 
century,  and  vras  familiar  with  the  earlier 
Christian  literature  (e.g.,  Paul's  letters,  and 
the  Synoptics),  but  who  felt  that  a  new  formu- 
lation of  Christian  truth  was  called  for  in  view 
of  the  various  doctrinal  complications  that 
threatened  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
Church.  He  therefore  composed  this  'spirit- 
uaP  gospel,  in  reality  a  profound  doctrinal 
treatise  rather  than  a  gospel.  The  following 
discussion  wiU  attempt  to  set  forth,  as  fully 
as  space  permits,  the  character  of  this  gospel 
and  the  problem  it  presents  for  solution. 

I.  Contentfl —  Formally,  at  least,  the  plan  of 
the  gospel  is  simple.  The  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  plainly  stated  in  xx,  30-31,  and  the 
book  was  planned  to  accomplish  a  result, 
namely,  a  faith  in  Jesus  that  issues  in  life. 
The  writer  sought  to  show  why  and  how  it  is 
that  belief  in  Jesus  gives  Iif^  and  unbelief  re- 
sults in  death.    The  contents  unfold  simplv^and  . 

..Lioogle 
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Inlrodtictory  section  {the  Prologue).  The  fael 
and  signtficance  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Word  (i,  1-18). 

I.  The  Beginnings  of  Faith.     How  Jesus  won 
the  first  believers  (J,  19-iv,  54). 

1.  The  witness  of  John  and  ihe  first  fol- 

lowers from  John's  disciples  (i,  19- 
51). 

2.  The  first  "sign"  at  Cana  (ii,  1-12). 

3.  Manifestation    of    His    authority    at 

Jerusalem  and  Judea,  resulting  in 
(imperfect)  faith  on  the  part  of 
many.  The  case  of  Nicodemus  and 
additional  testimony  of  John  (ii,  13- 
iii,  36). 

4.  The  faith  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 

and  of  the  Samaritans   (iv,   1-^2). 

5.  Return  to  Galilee.    The  second  'sign^ 

and' its  resuhant  faith  (iv,  43-54). 
11.  The  Manifestations  of  Unbelief,  culminat- 
ing in  the  decision  of  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities   to    put    Jesus    to    death 
(v-xii). 

1.  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  cures  a  cripple  on 

the  Sabbath,  and  arouses  the  hostility 
of  the  Jews  (v). 

2.  In  Galilee,  at  a  Passover  season,  5,000 

fed  The  day  following  the  Jews  re- 
fuse to  believe  Jesus'  claim  to  be  the 
Bread  of  Life.  Many  desert  Him, 
but  the  Twelve  remain  faithful  (vi). 

3.  Again  in  Jerusalem,  at  Feast  of  Taber- 
acles,  Jesus'  claims  rejected 


behcf  (vii,  1-x.  21). 

4.  In  Jerusalem,  at  a  Feast  of  Dedica- 

tion, another  instance  of  unbelief  and 
hostility  (x,  22-42). 

5.  The    Raising    of    Lazarus.     In    itself 

this  was  full  proof  of  Jesus  as  "the 
resurrection  and  the  life,*  but  its 
effect  on  the  Jews  was  to  decide 
them  to  put  Jesus  to  death  (w,  1- 

6.  The  final  public  presentation  of  Him- 

self at  the  last  Passover  season.  In- 
cidents of  belief  and  welcome.  The 
author's  reflections  on  the  great  act 
of  unbelief,  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
by  the  Jews  (xii.  1-50). 

III.  Jesuit  more  complete  and  confidential  reve- 

lation of  Himself  to  His  own  (xiii- 

1.  The   foolwashing  at  the  Sujper  and 

leaching  based  u^n   it   (xui,   1-20). 

2.  Disclosure   of   the  imijending  betrayal 

and  of  his  separation  from  them 
(xiii.  21-38). 

3.  Fuller    leaching    concerning    His    de- 

parture and  concemini  Himself  and 
the  Paraclete   (xiv-xi^). 

4.  The  great  intercessory  prayer  (xvii). 

IV.  The  Culmination  of  Unbelief.  The  Arrest, 

Trial  Condemnation,  Crucifixion, 
Death  and  Burial  of  Jesus   (xviii- 

V.  The  Victory  —  the  raised  and  living  Lord. 
Various  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
Disciples  (xx.  1-29). 


Conclusion  (xx,  30-31). 

Appendix  —  The  reinstatement  of  Peter  and 
Jesu^  saying  concerning  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple Cxxi). 

The  author  slates  (xx.  30-31)  that  out  of 
the  many  "signs"  which  Jesus  did  he  had 
selected  certain  as  calculated  to  produce  faith. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  just  seven  such 
signs  ((1)  ii.  1-12;  (2)  iv,  43-54;  (3)  v,  I-IO; 
(4)  vi,  I-IO;  (5)  vi,  16^1;  (6)  ix,  1-12;  (7) 
xi,  1H4).  That  the  author  intended  this  number 
to  be  noticed  and  a  symbolic  significance  to  be 
attached  to  it  is  nowhere  slated.  If  such  a 
symbolic  principle  is  assumed  as  intentional  the 
book  at  once  becomes  full  of  subtle  allusions, 
eadi  alleged  concrete  fact  being  intended  to 
suggest  or  teach  some  profound  spiritual  truth. 
On  this  principle  the  entire  outline  of  the 
gospel  can  be  converted  into  a  theological  pro- 
gram, the  key  to  which  is  furnished  by  the  r 
prologue.  This  principle  is  accepted  by  many  ■ 
critics  and  dominates  most  of  the  modem 
critical  interprelations  of  the  gospel. 

II.  ReUdon  to  the  Synoptica. — The  con- 
trast between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Syn- 
optics is  striking.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  general  plan,  but  as 
to  the  details  of  Jesus'  ministry,   Ube  style  of  : 

His  discourses  and  the  content  of  His  teaching.  ' 

Instead  of  an  account  of  Jesus'  birth  and  | 

childhood,  as  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  we  find 
the  profound  statement  of  the  incarnation  of  < 

the  Word  as  the  introductory  section.  In  the 
Synoptics  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  work  of  I 

John   the  Baptist,  his   popular  preaching,   his  I 

prediction  of  the  coming  One,  his  baptism  of  | 

Jesus.     In  our  gospel  John's  testimony   is  the  ' 

all  important  thing,  testimony  given  to  the  c^- 
cial  representatives  of  the  Jews  or  to  his  fol-  ' 

lowers.  There  is  no  account  of  John's  min- 
istry as  such.  Our  gospel  omits  all  reference 
to  Jesus'  temptation,  but  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  wa^  Jesus  gained  His  first  disci- 
ples and  to  a  mmistry  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea 
about  which  the  Synoptics  say  nothing.  The 
great  popular  ministry  in  Galilee  to  which  the 
Synoptic  account  is  chiefl);  devoted  is  all  but 
omitted  in  our  gospel.  It  is  there  as  an  indis- 
tinct bacl^round,  while  in  bold  relief  we  have 
the  two  visits  to  Jerusalem  (ch.  v  and  vii.  2-x. 
21)  of  which  the  Synoptic  account  says  noth- 
ing. Only  in  the  case  of  the  feeding  of  the 
5,000  do  the  two  accounts  meet  on  ccframon 
ground  and  here  the  differences  are  as  promi- 
nent as  the  resemblances.  While  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  like  the  Synoptics,  thinks  of  a  ministry 
in  Perea  (cf.  x,  40)  and  also,  like  them,  fol- 
lows this  with  an  account  of  the  events  of  Pas- 
sion Week  and  of  the  resurrection  appearances, 
it  relates  an  almost  entirely  different  set  of  in- 
cidents, and  in  the  few  identical  cases  the  aC' 
count  itself  is  characteristically  different. 

The  Synoptic  account  reflects  the  popular 
tradition,  of  a  broad  and  general  character,  of 
Jesus'  ministry.  Our  gospel  covers  only  a  few 
selected  incidents  and  deals  with  these  in  a 
very  intensive  and  personal  way.  The  inci- 
dents are  largely  of  a  more  private  nature. 
Note,  for  example,  chs.  xiii-xvii.  devoted  en- 
tirely to  one  evening's  intimate  fellowship  of 
Jesus  with  His  disciples. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  of  onr  gos- 
pel used  the  Synoptic  outline,  assuming  tt  to  be 
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well  known,  as  a  working  basis,  and  tried  to 
adjust  his  own  very  different  account  to  this 
'  1  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  reader,  already 


mirably  everyone  must  admit.  On  points  of 
chronology  he  was  particular.  The  indeter- 
minate length  of  the  ministry  in  the  Synoptic 
account  is  corrected  by  notinE  the  feasts  — 
especially  three  Passovers  —  which  show  that 
the  ministry  covered  more  than  two  years.  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning instead  of  the  end  of  the  ministry.  The 
opening  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  did  not  follow 
immediately  upon  the  recognition  of  Tesns  by 
John  (cf.  1.  35ff„  and  iii,  &.  with  Mark  i,  l3. 
14).  The  last  sapper  was  on  Ihe  tiighl  before  the 
Passover  and  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  feast- 
day  itself,  not  a  day  later,  as  in  the  Synoptics. 

As  to  the  style  of  Jesus'  (Hscourse  there  is 
3  very  remarkable  difference  between  our  gos- 
pel and  the  Synoptics.  The  parables  are  ab- 
sent, although  Jesus  speaks  in  figures.  In  the 
Synoptics  Jesus  usually  talks  in  a  popular,  sim- 
ple, straightforward  way  and  the  common  peo- 
ple hear  Him  gladly  or  with  interest.  In  our 
((ospel  Jesus'  speech  is  allusive,  obscure,  figura- 
tive, perpetual^  provoking  question  as  to  His 
meaning,  even  when  speaking  most  confiden- 
tially to  His  disciples.  The  subjects  of  His 
discourse  are  not  the  same.  In  the  Synoptics 
Jesus  talks  only  rarely  about  Himself,  mainly 
about  conduct,  morality,  religion  in  the  broad 
sense  and  the  life  it  calls  for.  In  our  ^spel 
His  subject  is  mainly  Himself:  His  signifi- 
cance. His  relation  to  the  Father,  belief  in 
Him,  etc.  In  the  Synoptics,  His  audience  is 
usually  the  masses  —  the  common  people  to 
whom  He  ministered  as  a  physician  to  the  sick 
with  His  "good  news*  of  the  Kingdom.  In  our 
^nspel  His  audience  is  usually  either  some 
isolated  individual,  or  the  (hostile)  'Jews,* 
or  His  disciples. 

Finally,  our  gospel  differs  from  the  Synop- 
tics in  that  it  is  very  definitely  a  theological 
writing,  whidi  cannot  be  sain  of  the  other 
gospels.  The  gospel  opens  with  a  section  that  is' 
doctrinal  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  section  which  no 
one  but  a  profound  theologian  could  have  com- 
posed. And  throughout  the  work,  in  apparently 
simple  language,  doctrines  of  highest  import- 
ance are  set  forth.  Nothing  like  this  is  found 
in  the  Synoptics. 

The  facts  mentioned  thus  far  are  patent  to 
all.'  No  theory  of  the  gospel's  origin  can  be  ac- 
cepted that  fails  to  ^ve  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  them. 

III.  Intenul  Evidence  aa  to  Atithorehip. 
—  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  authorship, 
we  shall  consider  first  the  inlemai  evidence. 
That  is,  what  evidence,  explicit  or  unintentional, 
does  the  book  furnish  as  to  its  author,  or  the 
time  and  jjlace  of  its  composition. 

Explicit  statements  are  few  and  not  definite. 
Such  are  i,  14f,  "we  beheld  his  gloty,"  'of  his 
fulness  have  we  all  received,"  and  x\x,  3S,  'He 
that  hath  seen  (the  blood  and  water)  bath 
borne  witness.'  To  whom  do  'we'  and  'he* 
refer?  Is  there  here  a  claim  or  assertion  by 
the- author  that  he  was  a  personal  disciple  of 
Jesus?  Such  seems  to  be  Uie  view  of  xxi,  24, 
but  this  is  in  the  appendix,  the  authorship  and 
date  of  which  is  a  problem  by  itself.  We  also 
find  hints  concerning  a  disciple,  indefinitely  in- 


dicated as  present  (i.  35-42),  at  other  times 
designated  as  the  disciple  'whom  Jesus  loved* 
(xiii,  23;  xix,  26;  xx,  2),  or  simjJy  as  "the 
other  disciple"  (xviH,  IS;  xx,  4,  8).  So  far  as 
OUT  limited  knowledge  of  the  Apostolic  Age 
permits  a  Jud^ent,  these  allusions  can  refer 
to  but  one  individual,  the  Apostle  John,  one  of 
the  three  'pillars"  (Gal.  ii,  9)  and  one  of  the 
three  disciples  closest  to  Jesus  (Mark  ix,  2ft. 
and  ||s;  xiv,  32ff.  and  fls).  In  the  passages 
cited  it  is  not  expressly  claimed  that  the  un- 
named disdple  was  the  author  of  the  eospel 
or  the  main  source  of  its  contend,  but  xi\,  35, 
taken  in  connection  with  verses  2S  and  26,  im- 
plies this,  and  such  is  the  view  of  ch.  xxi 
(cf.  V.  24). 

It  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  such  a  claim 
that  our  gospel  assumes  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  minute  details  of  Jesus'  ministry, 
— the  very  hour  when  events  took  place,  how 
He  sat  'thus*  on  the  well-curt,  details  of  toi«g- 
raphy,  etc., —  and  with  the  Juiusm  of  the  time 
when  Jesus  lived.  It  will  probably  be  conceded 
by  every  impartial  critic  that  no  serious  error 
has  been  proved  against  the  gospel.  The  al- 
leged anachronism  in  the  name  *sea  of  Ti- 
berias* collapses  in  view  of  Josephus'  similar, 
although  not  exactly  identical,  expression  in  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  War  (iii,  3,  5;  iv,  8,  2) 
written  between  75  and  79  a.d.  The  alleged 
scientific  objection  to  the  'blood  and  water" 
(xix,  34)  is  shown  to  be  baseless  by  Sir  A.  R. 
Simpson,  M.D.,  in  'Tlie  Expositor,'  1911,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  300  (f.  Many  apparent  improbabilities, 
indeed,  suggest  themselves,  but  these  are  not 
proofs  that  the  work  does  not  rest  upon  the 
testimony  of  an  apostle  or  eyewitness. 

Such,  in  general,  seems  to  be  the  claim  or, 
assumption  of  the  book  itself,  and  it  has  been 
commonly  received  for  centuries  as  guaran- 
teeing apostolic  authorship.  But  the  book  also 
gives  other  evidence  regarding  itself  on  which 
the  chief  stress  is  laid  to-day  by  many  critics 
and  wWch,  it  is  claimed,  makes  it  impossible 


of  the  2d  century.  Very  briefly  stated  this  e. . 
dence  consists  in  the  distinctly  theological  char- 
acter of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  especially  in  the 
mature  and  developed  type  of  its  theological 
conceptions.  The  use  made  explicitly  in  the 
prologue  of  the  Logos-idea  and  implicitly  (it  is 
claimed)  throuf^out  the  book,  which  ever  has 
in  mina  the  Logos-Christ;  the  central  signifi- 
cance assigned  to  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
(Logos)  Son,  the  revealer  of  the  Father  and 
imparter  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  come  to 
know  Him ;  the  highly  spiritualized  escfaatology 
in  contrast  to  the  realistic  type  of  the  Synop- 
tics ;  and  in  general  the  indications  thai  the 
author  was  familiar  with  and  had  assimilated 
the  main  Pauline  doctrines^  but  had  sought  to 
modify  or  cwnplete  them  tn  certain  important 
respects,— snch  facts,  it  is  claimed,  point  ded- 
sively  to  some  one  of  the  post-apostolic  genera- 
tion as  the  author.  It  is  also  claimed^  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  author  had  in  mind 
certain  Docetic  and  Gnostic  errors  which  he 
attempted  to  refute,  errors  that  were  particu- 
larly prevalent  and  dangerous  in  the  first  dec- 
ades of  the  2d  century.  Admitting  the  correct- 
ness of  these  observations,  die  problem  is,  do 
they  decisively  prove  that  the  sospel  could  not 
have  been  wntlen  by  the  Apostle  John?    f^ 
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Argumonts  drawn  from  the  sitMCture  of  the 
book  are  of  uncertain  value.  In  both  slyle  and 
structure  the  gospel  is  unique  and  amenable  to 
no  rule.  Certain  sections,  as  chs.  v  and  vi  and 
clis.  XV  and  xvi,  appear  to  have  been  shifced 
irom  thdr  original  positions,  but  minute  study 
reveals  so  many  instances  of  abrupt  transitions, 
of  broken  or  interrupted  narrative  or  discourse, 
and  of  uneiq>lained  situations  that  the  simple 
hypothesis  of  misplaced  sheets  (of  the  original 
MS.)  will  not  suffice.  It  is  a  case  eilher  of 
extensive  editing  by  a  later  hand  of  a  docwnent 
originally  shorter  and  more  orderly  than  our 
present  gospel,  or  of  a  work  unique  in  char- 
acter and  quite  careless  of  ordinary  rules  of 
composition.  If  it  is  a  case  of  editing,  the  task 
of  ascertaining  the  scope  and  order  of  the  orig- 
inal (apostolic?)  material  is  a  hopeless  one. 

Que  must  admit,  therefore,  that  the  internal 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  book  itself,  is  not 
dear,  either  as  to  its  date  or  author.  It  seems 
to  claim  an  eyewitness  of  Jesus'  ministry,  even 
a  'beloved  disciple,"  as  its  author.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quality  of  its  theology  and  the 
stage  of  theological  development  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  theological  controversies  presup- 
posed in  the  book  seem  to  indicate  a  date  when 
authorship  by  an  apostle  becomes  very  question- 
able. Its  otner  internal  characteristics  are  not 
decisive. 

IV.  The  Bxtcrrul  Evidence.— The  testi- 
mony of  early  Christian  writers  after  about 
160  A.n  is  practically  unanimous  as  to  the  early 
date  and  Johannine  authorship  of  the  gospel. 
Even  the  sole  known  exception,  the  small  and 
obscure  ^roup  in  Asia  Minor,  later  called  the 
Alogi,  with  possibly  the  Roman  presbyter  Gains, 
did  not  dispute  the  early  dale,  though  they 
asserted  that  the  gnostic  Cerinthus  was  its  au- 
thor, Sudh  writers  as  Theophilus  of  Antioch, 
Jrerueus  of  Lyons,  Cement  of  Alexandria  and 
Tertullian  of  Carthage  assumed  that  the  Johan- 
nine authorship  was  indisputable.  They  knew 
of  no  other  tradition.  But  as  our  inquiry  is 
pushed  back  toward  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
Century  traces  of  the  use  or  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  become  increasingly  uncertain.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  same  thing  is 
measurably  true  of  each  one  of  the  Synoptics, 
especially  Mark,  the  oldest  gospel  of  all.  Justin. 
Martyr  (140-50  a.o.)  almost  certainly  used  our 
gospel  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch  (110-17  a.d.)  was  acquainted 
with  its  type  of  thought  and  may  have  read  iL 
Both  Papias  (c,  140  a.d.)  and  Polycarp  (110-17 
A.D.)  made  use  of  1  John,  which  speaks  for  rather 
than  against  their  knowledg;e  of  the  gospel,  but 
this  is  aU  that  can  be  said  with  confidence.  The 
evidence  that  Basilides,  the  Egyptian  Gnostic 
(c.  130),  used  our  gospel  is  strong,  though  not 
free  from  uncertainty.  That  I  Clement,  writ- 
ten in  the  West,  at  Rome,  about  96  a.d.  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  this  gospel  is  not  surpri»ng. 
In  case  the  gospel  was  written  in  Asia  between 
90  and  lOO  a.d.  a  reasonable  time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  it  to  have  become  generally  circulated 
and  known  as  familiarly  as  the  older  gospels 
were.  When  this  is  taken  into  consideration 
the  evidence  for  the  gospel  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  thai  in  favor  of  Mark,  for  example. 

The  reliability  of  the  tradition  that  _  the 
Apostle   John   lived   "to   the   times   of   Trajan" 

S 98-117).  as  it  is  expressed  by  Iren^us,  and 
lat   the   later  part   of    his   life   was   spent    in 


Asia  (Ephesus)  has  been  emphatically  disputed 
by  many  critics,  especially  since  DeBoor  proved 
from  newly-discovered  evidence  that  Papias 
probably  said  something  about  John  being  put 
to  death  by  the  Jews.  But  the  exact  wording 
of  Papias'  statement  has  not  been  recovered, 
nor  the  context  to  which  il  belonged  Until 
we  have  more  tban  only  a  few  fragments  of 
Papias'  work  in  our  hands,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  base  any  conclusions  on  what  he  may 
have  said  or  meant  Irenxus'  testimony  as  to 
how  he  himself,  in  his  youth,  heard  Polycarp 
of  Asia  speak  of  his  intercourse .  with  the 
Apostle  Jonn  is  positive  and  cannot  easily  l>e 
brushed  aside.  Tnen  there  is  the  obscure  figure 
of  an  "Elder"  named  John,  spoken  of  by  Pa- 
pias, who  may  have  become  confused,  even  as 
early  as  c  14O-50  a.d.,  with  the  Apostle  Johru 

V.  Conduiions.— The  decision  of  the  crit- 
ical question  is,  it  is  evident,  beset  by  great 
difficulties.  The  external  evidence,  while  on  the 
whole  favorable  to  Johannine  authorship,  is  not 
strong  enough  to  be  considered  decisive.  The 
internal  evidence  is  conflicting.  It  Js  both  for 
and  against  the  traditional  view.  Each  of  the 
opposing  views  can  be  supported  with  forcible 
arguments,  and  a  decision  wilt  probably  be 
found  to  rest  mainly  on  one's  personal  equation. 

No  one  knows  (historically)  when  the  Apos- 
tle Jrfin  died,  nor  where  or  how  he  spent  his 
last  years.  No  one  kr.ows  what  were  his  mental 
and  spiritual  gifts.  No  one  can  say  that  he 
could  or  could  not  have  written  such  a  book 
as  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  these  things  are 
practically  certain :  the  Fourth  Gospel  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  Synoptic  tradi- 
tion was  generally  accepted.  It  was  composed 
by  one  wno  was  richly  endowed  with  spiritual 
insight,  who  had  a  profound  Christian  experi- 
ence, and  who  had  thought  deeply  on  some 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  theology  and  was 
able  to  discuss  or  state  them  in  marvclously 
simple  and  concise  language.  Can  any  one  say 
positively  that  an  aged  apostle  could  not  have 
planned  deliberately  a  'spiritual^  gospel  in 
whkh  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  were  to  be 
treated   symbolically  rather  than   literally? 

However  the  problem  of  authorship  may 
eventually  be  solved,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Christian  Church  pos- 
sesses a  treasure  of  priceless  wortL  _  To  the 
spiritually  minded  of  all  the  Christian  cen- 
turies this  gospel  has  ministered  more  effec- 
tively, probably,  than  any  other  New  Testa- 
ment Book.  It  has  spoken  untold  comfort 
to  the  troubled  and  sorrowing.  A  mystic  influ- 
ence emanates  from  it  and  under  its  spell  God 
and  eternal  life  became  realities  of  experience. 
Whoever  wrote  it  had  sounded  the  depths  of 
the  revelation  of  Christ,  Through  its  influence 
the  early  Church  was  enabled  to  clarify  and 
unify  its  faith,  and  realize  the  full  significance 
of  the  gospel  in  an  age  when  subtle  specula- 
tions threatened  to  strangle  its  life  atid  confuse 
its  mind. 

BibHography, — The  literature  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (including  usually  a  consideration  of  the 
Epistle  of  John)  is  extraordinarily  extensive 
and  cannot  be  listed  here.  The  most  service- 
able recent  hst  will  be  found  in  Moffat's  'Jn- 
troduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' (New  York  1915).  Of  special  import- 
ance are  the  following:  Zahn,  'Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament*   {VoL  III,  Edinbur^ 
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1909)  ;  Peine,  Panl.  'ThMdogie  dcs  neuen  Tata- 
mcDts'  (2  Aufl.  Leipiig  191$  pp.  514-631)  ;  ^En- 
QTcbpeedia  BtUica'  (Vol.  U,  New  York'  1901, 
artidcs  'Gospels*  and  'John,  Apostle*)  ;  Bacon, 
B.  W.,  'The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Literature  and 
Ddate'  <New  York  1910);  Stanton,  V.  H., 
'The  Gospels  as  Historica.1  Docuinenia'  (Part 
I,  C:ambridge  1903) :  Sanday,  W.,  'The  Crit- 
icism of  the  Fourth  Gospel'  (New  York  1906;) ; 
Drummond,  J^  'The  Character  and  Autbonbip 
of  the  Fourth  GospeP  (London:  1903);  ScotI, 
E.  R,  'The  Fourth  GospcP  (Edinburrii  1906)  j 
'Cambridge  Biblical  Essays'  (New  York  190). 
pp.  2SI-3S)  ;  Findlay,  G.  G.,  'Fellowship  in  the 
Life  Eternal'  (on  I  John,  London  1909)iLad:- 
raer,  Jackson,  'The  Problem  of  the  Founb 
Gospel'  (Cambridge  1914). 

Edwaui  E.  Noubsi, 
Professor     of     Biblical     Theology,     Hartford - 
Theological  Seminary, 
JOHN,  Order  of  Saint,  a  military  religious 
order  o£   mediasval  origin.     The  Kiiif his  Hos- 
{litallers  of  Saint  John,  subsequently  . 


Europe.  The  origin  o£  die  order  isunkno* 
but  most  probably  it  was  early  in  its  history 
that  a  rich  merchant  of  Amalfi  built  not  far 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  a  cor- 
lain  church  known  as  Santa  Maria  della  Latina, 
with  a  monasleiy  for  monks,  under  the  rule 
of  Saint  Benedict,  and  a  hospital  for  pilgrims. 
The  first  patron  of  the  order  seems  to  have 
been  Saint  John  the  Compassionate,  patriarch, 
of  Alexandria  in  the  7th  century.  Aiterward 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  was  chosen  patron,  and 
the  Benedictine  brethren  assumed  Uie  title  of 
Jobannites,  or  Brothers  Hospitallers  of  Saint 
John.  Pope  Paschalis  II  in  U13  gave  tbenv 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  rector. 
Later,  in  addition  to  the  vow  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity and  obedience  they  were  pledged  to  make 
war  upon  the  inSdels,  and  assumed  a  black 
cloak  with  a  while  cross  on  the  left  side.  The 
members  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
knights  of  noble  birth,  the  iighting  clajs,  priests 
bound  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  brethren 
of  service  who  look  care  of  the  sick  and  acted 
as  guides  to  the  pilgrims.     In  1291  the  order 


was  driven  from  Palestine  by  the  conquests  of 
the  Saracens,  and  after  holding  Cyprus  tot  a 
time  they  occupied  Rhodes  in  1%9,  from  which 


they  were  kdlimately  driven  by  Sultan  Soliman 
II  in  1522.  After  that  the  knights  retired  to 
Candia  and  other  places,  but  finally  to  Malta, 
which  Charles  V  granted  them  in  1S30.  Here 
they  continued  to  be  a  bulwark  of  western 
Europe  against  the  Turkish  navies  till  modem 
times.  Tlie  chief  of  this  order,  which  nad 
great  possessions  in  almost  every,  part  of 
Europe,  was  called  "Grandmaster  of  the  Holy 
Hospitu  of  Saint  John  of  Jemsalem,  and 
Guardian  of  the  Army  of  Jesus  Christ."  He 
lived  at  Valetta,  in  the  island  of  Ualta. 

The  militao'  duty  of  the  knights  consisted 
in  taldnc  the  field  at  least  three  times  against 
the  Turks  or  the  pirates  of  Barbary.  In  war 
they  wore  a  red  jacket  or  tabard,  charged  with 
a  iriiite  cross.  In  1798  Malta  was  uneotpecredly 
attacked  and  taken  by  Bonaparte,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  extensive  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  order  in  various  eouniries  were  con- 
fiscated    This  m&y  be  considered  the  end  of 


(he  order  as  a  vital  institution,  although  shortly 
after  the  capture  of  Malta,  Paul  1,  who  had 
been  ctiosen  grand  master,  took  the  order  under 
his  protection,  and  it  still  exists  nominally  at 
least.  After  the  death  of  Paul  the  nomination 
of  the  head  of  the  order  was  vested  in  tfa« 
Pope. 

JOHN,  Stint  See  Saint  John. 

JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA,  commonly  called 
DON  JOHN  OP  AUSTRIA,  Spanish  gen- 
eral; h.  Ratisbon,  Bavaria.  24  Feb.  1547;  d. 
near  Namur,  Belgium,  1  Oct,  1578.  He  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  (he  Emperor  Charles  V 
by  Barbara  Blomberg.  In  1550  he  was  sent  to 
Spain  where  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  Don  Luis  de  Quijada  at  Villagarcia 
near  Valladolid.  The  will  of  CSiarles  V  recog- 
nized him  as  his  son  and  recommended  faim  to 
Philip  II,  who  created  him  a  prince  of- the 
house  of  Austria.  In  1S6S  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  squadron  which  fougiw  the  Bar- 
bary pirates,  and  in  ISW  undertook  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  Morisco  rebellion  in  Andalusia, 
m  which  he  was  most  successful.  In  1570  he 
conducted  a  campaign  against  the  Moors  of 
Granada  with  great  vigor  and  relentlessness, 
and  in  the  following  year  commanded  the  al- 
lied fleet  which  won  the  great  naval  battle  of 
Lepanto  over  the  Turks  (7  Oct.  1571).  In 
1576  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  won  widi  the  Prince  of  Parma 
the  victory  of  Gemblours  (1578)  over  William 
the  Silent,  vAen  he  died  suddenly,  not  wiA- 
out  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  his 
jealous  half-brother,  Philip  it  but  for  this 
belief  there  is  no  evidence.  Consult  Motley, 
•The  United  Netherlands'  (New  York  1900); 
Stirling^Maxwell,  '  Don  John  of  Austria' 
(1883). 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  «forenm- 
ner*  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  He  was  flie  son  of 
Zacharias,  a  Jewish  priest,  whose  wife,  Eliza- 
betfa,  was  also  of  a  priestlv  family.  The  dates 
neither  of  his  birth  nor  ot  his  entrance  on  his 
public  work  can  be  fixed  with  unmistakable 
certainty.  For  bis  hirth,  dates  varying  from 
8  to  4  B.c  have  been  proposed,  and  Oie  be- 
ginning of  his  ministry  must  have  been  about 
26  to  28  A.D.  According  to  Luke  he  was  t»m 
when  his  parents  were  extremely  old,  and  the 
evangelist  adds  a  story  of  great  beaittv  about 


of  Zacharias  while  eng^ed^  in 
priestly  duties  in  the  Temple,  and  the  yisii 


his 


Elizabeth  of  her  relative  Uary,  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  Jesus.  Of  the  life  of  John  before 
he  steps  out  into  public  activities  we  know 
little.  The  home  of  his  parents  was  in  one  of 
the  hill  towns  of  Judea,  but  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  naming  any  particular  citv,  as  has 
sometimes  been  done.  From  his  birth  he  had 
been  dedicated  as  a  "Nazarite,^  that  is,  he  was 
under  obli^tion  to  allow  his  hair  and  beard  to 
grow  tmtnnuned,  to  refrain  from  all  use  of 
wine  and  other  Intoxicants,  and  especially  to 
avoid  every  contact  with  a  dead  body.  He 
seons  while  still  young  to  have  decided  not  to 
take  the  honored  office  of  priest  which  would 
have  been  his  bv  hereditary  right  and  to  have 
withdrawn  to  tne  desolate  and  lonely  desert 
of  Jndest  which  the  presumably  early  death  of 
his  itarents  would  leave  him  quite  tree  to  da 
There  he  lived  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  coarse  caaieTs  hair  clfilh 
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and  eating  tie  locusts  and  wild  honey  which 
abounded  in  that  wild  region  to  the  west  of  the 
D«ad  Sea,  The  notion  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  Eisenes,  ascetics  dwelling  in  com' 
muuities  in  the  desert,  thou^  earlier  held  by 
scm^  has  ootliiiig  in  its  favor  and  has  now 
scarcely  any  advocates. 

It  IS  not  Burpiisina;  that  when  John  aud- 
denly  began  to  preach  he  aroused  wide  and 
deep  interest  aiQountiag  to  general  enthusiasm 
at  first  throughout  Judea,  and  then  elsewhere 
as  he  extended  his  minisin'  along  the  whole 
Jordan  Valley.  The  very  ngure  of  the  gaunt 
and  meanly  clad  desert  dweller  must  have 
been  striking;  his  vehement  warnings  against 
sin  and  demands  for  thoroughgoing  re- 
pentance were  most  impressive^  and  these 
were  re- en  forced  b^  the  assertion  that  the 
prophecies  of  the  King  and  divine  kingdom  to 
come  which  had  so  long  sustained  the  faith 
and  rekindled  the  hopes  of  Israel  were  now 
near  to  fulfilmenL  Never  had  the  summons 
to  repentance  been  so  vehement,  and  never  had 
it  been  re-enforced  with  such  a  motive,  'The 
expected  King  will  speedily  set  up  his  promised 
kingdom  of  ri^teousness :  repent,  Oiereforc, 
that  by  righteousness  the  nation  may  become 
fit  to  receive  its  King."  Throngs  of  all  classes 
of  society  flocked  to  listen  to  hear  the  t^^mpet: 
message  of  the  desert  evangelist,  and  multi- 
tudes .were  plunged  in  baptism  beneath  tbe^ 
waters  of  the  Jordan  in  token  of  their  t^edi- 
ence  to  his  message,  pledging  themselves  as 
penitents  to  the  service  of  the  *One  who  was 
to  Come.® 

But  the  most  significant  point  in  the  minis- 
try of  John  was  reached  when  Jesus  came 
from  Nazareth  and  in  spite  of  protcMationl 
insisted  on  baptism  at  his  hands.  The  details 
of  the  event  are  not  fuUy  recorded.  The  later 
Statement  at  the  Baptist  that  he  had  not  known 

Jesus  before  his  baptism  may  mean  only  diat 
efore  that  he  had  no  grounds  for  definitely 
recognizing  him  as  the  Messiah  whose  coming 
he  was  foretelling,  or  it  may  mean  that  in 
spite  of  their  possibly  remote  coiuinship  John 
and  Jesus  had  had  no  previous  personal  ac- 
Quaintance  at  all.  The  hesitation  of  John  to 
teptize  Jtsas  may  have  rested  on  earlier  knowl' 
edge  of  his  character,  but  it  may  also  have 
developed  af  the  first  interview.  It  is  fre- 
quently .assumed  that  the  heavenly  sight  and 
sound  which  we  ar;  ,told  accompanied  the  bap- 
tism were  sharediJfty  the  crowds  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  present,  but  this  is  nowhere 
asserted,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessarily  implied 
that  any  others  tbtm  Jrfin  and  Jesus  were 
po-esent  at  the  time.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
deal  chiefly  with  the  work  of  John  up  to  the 
fanplism  of  Jesus,  while  the  Fourth  Gospel  Rives 
his  testimony  to  Jesus  iifterward,  and  so  there 
is  no  such  inconsistent?  between  the  reports 
aE  is  sometimes  said  to  exist.  According  tt> 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  purports  to  be  by 
thC'  Apostle  John,  possibly  a  relative  of  the 
Baptist  and  at  any  rate  one  of  his  foUowe^s, 
the  impression  made  by  the  baptismat  scene 
was  such  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Messiah  had  now  come,  and  while  he  did  not 
modify  his  preaching,  leaving  it  lo  Jesus  to 
reveal  himself  in  his  eiwn  way,  he  privately 
pointed  him  oW  as  "The  Lamb  of  God  who 
should  bear  away  the  sin  of  <he  world,'   and 


,_ _    _jnsequently    at    once 

iferred  their  aliegiaoce  Id  Jesus. 
That  after  this  clear  recognition  John  seat 
some  of  his  disciples  to  seek  from  Jesus  an  ex- 
plicit asaertion  of  his  Messiahship  has  some- 
times been  ex^ined  as  due  to  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain confitmation  of  the  faith  of  these  disciples, 
but  the  answer  of  Jesus  makes  it  probable  that 
it  was  due  to  some  lack,  at  the  time  at  least,  of 

Gsitive  conviction  in  John's  own  mind,  per- 
ps  because  the  method  of  Jesus  in  presenlinK 
himself  to  the  nation  was  not  what  John  had 
expected,  an  uncertainty  very  probably  inten- 
sified by  the  depression  which  his  imprison- 
ment may  be  presimied  to  have  caused  or  in- 
tensified. But  in  the  discourse  which  followed 
Jesus  took  occasion  to  eulo^ie  John  as  greater 
than  any  of  the  prophets,  as  the  greatest  man 
who  had  ever  lived. 

After  his  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  One 
for  whom  he  was  preparing  the  way,  John  con- 
tinued his  woric  for  a  time,  perhaps  for  some 
months,  presumably  with  the  feeling  that  the 
people  still  needed  in  mind  and  life  the  work 
which  he  had  been  doing.  But  his  fidelity  to 
his  mission  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and 
right  living  soon  cost  him  his  liberty  and  in  the 
end  his  liie.  Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler  under 
Rome  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  had  taken  to  him- 
self the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip.  This  dou- 
bly adulterous  connection  John  denounced 
openly  and  apparently  to  Herod's  own  face, 
having    perhaps    been    summoned    by   him    to 

S reach  at  court.  This  aroused  such  a  fury  of 
ate,  especially  in  Herodias,  the  woman  in  the 
case,  that  John  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Machxrus  near  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  ruins 
of  which  marks  of  fetters  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  walls  of  the  dungeons.     Finally  after 

Brhaps  months  of  hesitation  on  the  ^rt  of 
?rod,  by  the  shameful  artifice  of  allowing  her 
daughter  Salome  acttially  to  ap[)ear  as  a  dan- 
cing girl  before  Herod  and  his  guests  at  a 
feast,  he  was  induced  to  swear  that  he  would 
f^ve  the  girl  whatever  she  asked,  and  when  she 
demanded  in  fulfilment  of  this  rash  promise 
•The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  platter  at 
once,''  he  was  beheaded  in  the  prison  and  the 
bead  was  carried  to  Hero(Kas,  who  is  said  to 
have  wreaked  her  fury  on  the  inanimate  object 
of  her  hate.    There  seem  to  have  been  for  years 

f  roups  of  men  who  were  known  as  disciples  of 
ohn  the  Baptist,  but  with  this  tragedy  his 
great  influence  ended,  for  though,  as  Jesus 
called  him,  he  was  'a  light  that  burned  and 
shone,*  yet  as  he  himself  said  in  his  forecast 
of  his  relation  to  Jesus,  'He  must  increase,  but 
(  must  decrease.* 

Bibliography.— Blakision,  A..  "John  Bap- 
tist and  his  relation  to  Jesus'  (1912);  Feather, 
J.,  'The  Last  of  the  Prophets'  (18M);  Rey- 
nolds, H.  R,  'John  the  Baptist'  (1874):  Rob- 
ertson, A.  T..  'John  the  Loyal'  f  I91I)  ;  Stalker. 
J.,  'The  two  Sainl  Johns  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' (1895). 

David  F.  Estes, 
Professor  of  New  Teitametit  Interpretaiion, 
Colgate  Vnivtrsity. 
JOHN  BROWNE  BODY,  a  famous 
marching  song  of  the  Civil  War,  the  origin  of 
which  has  for  years  been  in  dispute.  It  has 
been  generally  credited  to  C.  S.  Hall  of  Chariea- 
town,  Mass.   (1861).    The  words  were  applied 
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to  an  old  ti 
century. 

■JOHN  BULL,*  a  popular  nickname  or 
sobnquet  applied  lo  England  or  to  its  citUens. 
In  1712  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot  fq.v.)  wrote  a  po- 
litical allegory  entitled  the  'History  of  John 
Bull.*  It  was  designed  to  ri^cule  the  Duke  of 
Uarlborotigh  and  to  render  the  Continental 
War  then  ra^ng  unpopular.  Aside  from  its 
immediate  object,  it  is  one  of  the  best  humor- 
ous compositions  in  the  English  language.  Each 
of  the  Kuropcan  nations  had  a  designation  in 
the  work;  the  French  were  "Lewis  Baboon* 
the  Dutch,  "Nicholas  Frog,"  etc.  The  sturdy 
Enc^tsfa  yeomen  and  the  English  public  in  gen- 
eral were  amused  with  the  apt  cognomen  in 
spite  of  the  satire  intended,  and  it  was  adopted 
t^  the  people  with  such  hearty  good  will  that 
ii  has  been  popular  ever  since  in  all  parts  of 
Expand. 

JOHN  THB  CONSTANT,  Elector  of 
Saxony:  b.  30  June  1468;  d.  Schweidnitr,  16 
Aug.  1532.  He  was  fourth  son  of  Elector 
Ernst  and  lived  during  youth  at  the  court  of 
his  great-unde.  Emperor  Frederick  III.  He 
took  paM  in  the  campaigns  of  1494  and  1499 
and  succeeded  his  brother,  Frederick  the  Wise 
(1525),  as  Elector,  declaring  himself  emphati- 
cally in  favor  of  the  Reformation.  In  1526  fac 
joined  the  Torgau  Union  hindeni^  the  agita- 
tions of  the  followers  of  the  old  faith  and  plac- 
ing his  coreligionists  in  the  position  to  fonn 
a  unanimous  party  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer.  Using 
the  power  given  him  over  Qiurch  matters  he 
instituted  (1527-29)  visitations  throughout  his 
domain  of  the  Evangelical  State  (lurch  of 
Saxony.  In  1530,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he 
opposed  the  emperor  fearlessly  on  the  question 
of  the  confessioiu  In  1531  he  united  the  Prot- 
estants in  their  defense  with  the  Schmalkaldic 

JOHN  CRBRAR  LIBRARY,  The,  a  free 
public  library,  established  in  dicago,  IIU  m 
1894,  in  accordance  with  the  provi«ons  of  the 
will  of  the  late  John  Crerar.  Mr.  Crerar,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  the  city,  had  no  near 
lelatives  and  left  $60a000  in  personal  bequests, 
nearly  $1,000,000  to  many  of  the  charities  of 
the  aty  and  the  remainder  of  his  estate,  then 
valued  at  not  quite  $2,500,000,  to  the  library.  lu 
1917  the  library  had  a  total  income  of  £235,000, 
of  which  $33,000  were  spent  for  the  increase  of 
the  library,  $42,000  for  rent,  $83,000  for  main- 
tenance and  $41,000  set  aside  for  a  building 
ftmd.  Land  has  been  purdiased  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  North  Michigan  avenue  and 
Randolph  street,  opposite  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  and  }>lans  have  been  prepared  for  an 
Il-ston-  building  of  Romanesque  style.  A  por- 
tion of  the  site  will  be  occupied  as  temporary 
firters  until  drcumstances  permit  building. 
agreement  with  the  other  public  libraries 
the  dty.  the  library  limits  its  scope  to  the 
sdcBces  and  useful  arts.  The  fiald  is  defined 
and  the  development  attained  is  indicated  by 
the  f {^lowing  statement  of  the  departments  es- 
tablished and  die  number  of  bound  volumes  in 
each  on  1  June  1918:  Social  sciences,  103,035; 
physical  sciences.  30,345;  natural  sciences,  37,- 
0?9;  inedica)  sciences,  71,869;  applied  sciences, 
77.795;  general  works,  53,233.  Such  a  library 
of  course  attracts  special  classes  of  readers: 
of  these,  physicians  are  the  most  nimtetotu,  en- 
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in  England  in  the  18th 


of  periodicals  and  society  transactions  and  also 
contains  special  collections  on  aviation,  crema- 
tion, eye  and  ear  and  medical  history. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS,  Saint;  also 
known  as  John  Damascene  and  John  Chry- 
SOMHOAS  ("gold-streamina*  —  eloquent),  the 
last  of  the  Greek  fathers :  b.  Damascus  toward 
the  end  of  the  7th  century;  d.  about  753.  The 
son  of  a  Syrian  Christian  bearing  the  Arabic 
name  of  Mansur,  who  held  a  government  oflice 
in  Damascus  under  the  Saracen  Caliph  Abdul 
Malek,  John  received  an  excellent  education  in 
theology  and  philosophy  from  an  Italian 
monk  named  Cosmas,  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Sarftceu  hands.  All  that  is  known  of  Uie  life 
of  John  is  derived  from  a  scan^  biography 
written  in  the  10th  century  by  the  patriarch 
John  IV  of  Jerusalem,  who  culled  his  material 
from  an  earlier  Arabic  biography.  The  *life* 
is  embroidered  with  some  fabulous  details,  in- 
cluding the  famous  legend  of  his  right  hand 
being  cut  off  fay  order  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  afterward  miraculously  restored.  About 
730  A.D.  John  sold  his  propertv,  gave  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  poor  ana  buried  himself  in  tbe 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (Saint  Sabas),  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  His  great- 
est theological  work  is  the  'Fountain  of 
Knowledge,'  a  systematical  theology  founded 
on  Arbtotelian  metaphysics  and  the  writings  of 
Leontius  of  Byzantiimi.  For  a  short  time  he 
otHciatcd  as  priest  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
but  returned  to  the  monastery  to  devote  him- 
self to  writing.  His  zeal  for  image-worship 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  iconoclasts, 
against  whom  he  indited  three  essays  or  dia- 
tribes, between  726  and  736.  These  excited 
much  discussion  and  criticism.  Included  in  his 
works  is  an  essay  in  defense  of  image- worship, 
addressed  *to  all  Christians  and  to  the  Em- 
Ijeror  Constantine  Caballinos  and  to  all  Here- 
tics,* which  is  not  regarded  as  genuine.  He  died 
in  the  monastery  and  was  buried  there;  the 
body  is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  14th  century.  The  most  at*- 
thoritative  theologian  of  the  Eastern  Qiurch, 
he  is  honored  as  a  saint  in  both  the  Greek  and 


tion  of  his  works  —  in  Greek  and  Latin  —  by 
Father  Lequin,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1712  and 
was  reprinted  in  Verona  in  1748. 

JOHN  DOE,  a  fictitious  name  given  to  un- 
known plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  law.  In  for- 
mer times  tbe  name  was  applied  to  the  fictitious 
lessee  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  mixed  action  of 
ejectment,  that  of  the  fictitious  defendant  being 
■Richard  Roe.* 

But  if  the  leuar  made  out  hii  title  in  a  utisfactory 
iBBRner,  than  judBment  and  a  icnt  of  poHCHkin  wen 
awarded  to  Joan  Doe,  the  nombial  plaistia.  wbo  by  thia 
trial  had  navcd  the  right  of    John  KoB«n.  bis  auppoaed 

JOHN  DORY.    Sec  Doby. 

JOHN  THE  FEARLESS,  or  SANS 
PEU8,  Ddke  or  Burgundy:  b.  1371;  d.  10 
Sept.  1419.  He  was  son  of  Philippe  the  BoW 
and  joined  King  Sigismond  of  Hungary  with 
the  French  army  for  the  crusade  against  the 
Turks.  He  was  taken  prisoner  (13%)  at  the 
battle  of  Nikopolis  and  was  released  on^»y- 
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ment  of  a  ransom  of  200.000  ducats.  He  be- 
came Ehike  of  Burffundy  (1404)  on  his  father's 
death.  He  was  adverse  to  the  extra vaganl 
E>uk^  of  Orleans,  and,  ^eatly  provoked  by  the 
latter  brought  about  hi^  assassination  (1407), 
thereby  rising  to  leadership  in  the  state  and  to 
the  rearing  of  the  Dauphin.  This  Rave  rise  to 
civil  strife  on  the  part  of  the  Orleans  adherents, 
and  the  lawless  actions  of  the  pro-BurRundian 
Paris  mob  — the  Caboch lens  — led  (1413)  to 
John's  downfall.  Henry  V  of  England  (1415) 
becoming  his  ally,  he  captured  the  capital 
(14)8)  with  severe  reprisals.  Called  by  the 
Dauphin  Charles  for  an  interview  he  was  mur- 
dered (1419)  on  the  bridge  crossing  the  Yonne 
near  Monte rean. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT,  gant  or  gant,  Doke 
OP  Lancastes.  English  soldier:  b.  Ghent, 
Flanders  (whence  his  name),  1340;  d.  London, 
3  Feb.  1399.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward 
III  and  his  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainaut.  He 
was  created  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1362;  served 
in  the  French  wars,  and  became  governor  of 
Guienne.  He  assumed  in  right  of  his  wife  the 
title  of  king  of  (Tastile,  invaded  that  kingdom 
to  assert  his  claims,  but  rehnquished  them  in 
favor  of  Prince  Henry  of  Castile,  his  son-in- 
law.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  reformer  John 
Wiciif,    and   a   patron    of    the   poet    (Thaucer. 


of  Edward  III>  (I860):  Trevelyan,  G.  M., 
'England  in  the  Age  of  Wydiffe'  (2d  ed., 
1899). 

JOHN  GILPIN,  or  in  full  "The  Divert- 
ing History  of  John  Gilpin  showing  how 
he  went  farther  than  fie  intended  and 
came  safe  home  again,"  is  a  famous  hu- 
morous ballad  by  William  Cowper,  written 
about  October  1782  and  printed  anonymously 
the  next  month  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  The 
runaway  adventure  it  describes  is  said  to  have 
happened  to  a  certain  John  Beyer,  linen  draper, 
and  the  name  John  Gilpin  is  thought  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  tombstone  in  Saint  Marga- 
ret's, Westminster.  It  is  more  certain  that  the 
atorj;  was  told  Cowper  by  his  friend,  Lad;^  Aus- 
ten, m  order  that  she  might  relieve  him  in  one 
of  his  periods  of  gloom.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  so  amused  that  he  could  not  sleep  until 
he  had  got  out  of  bed  and  written  down  some 
of  the  stanzas  as  they  had  come  to  him.  Then 
he  polished  and  added,  sending  portions  across 
the  street  for  the  approval  of  a  jocular  barber 
friend.  When  published,  the  poem  made  its 
way  fairly  well,  but  it  broke  away  like  Gilpin's 
horse  and  got  its  great  start  toward  its  un- 
bounded popularity  through  the  recitations  of 
it  given  in  1785  by  the  actor  Henderson.  The 
same  year  it  was  included  in  the  same  volume 
with  <The  Task,*  and  doubtless  helped  to 
make  that  a  success.  It  has  never  since  de- 
clined in  popularity,  and  one  fails  to  see.  how  it 
ever  can,  so  long  as  people  display  a  propensity 
to  laugh  at  the  not  clearly  dangerous  misad- 
ventures of  others,  and  so  long  as  a  tree  nat- 
ural style  and  a  gemiine  fund  of  humor  varyii^ 
from  arch  to  alinost  rollicking  are  as  rare  as 
they  seem  to  be  among  literary  gifts. 

William  P.  Tbent. 


JOHN    HALIFAX,    GBMTLEHAN,    a 

novel  by  Dinah  Maria  Muloch  Craik,  in  which 
the  hero,  John  Halifax,  one  of  "nature's  noble- 
men," beginning  life  as  a  poor  boy,  works  his 
way  up  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  by  means 
of  his  high  principles,  undaunted  courage  and 
nobilitv  of  character.  The  heroine  is  Ursula 
March;  and  the  simple  domestic  story  includes 
few  minor  characters.  The  interest  lies  in  the 
development  of  character :  and  the  author's  as- 
sertion is  that  true  nobility  is  of  the  soul  and 
does  not  inhere  in  wealth,,  in  learning  or  in  posi- 
tion ;  and  that  integrity  and  loftiness  of  purpose 
form  the  character  of  a  true  gentleman. 

JOHN  INGLESANT,  by  J.  Henry  Short- 
house,  a  well-known  novel  first  published  in 
1881  belongs  to  the  13'pe  of  fiction  represented 
by  Kingsley's  'Hypatia'  and  Pater's  'Marius 
the  Epicurean.'  "The  author  called  it  a  ''philo- 
sophical  romance,"  designing  it  to  be  a  means 
of  presenting  philosophy  under  the  guise  of 
fiction.  The  method  is  generally  that  of  Reade's 
'The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  »  by  which  is  un- 
rolled a  panorama  of  the  life  of  a  period  in 
various  lands.  'John  Inglesant'  is,  however, 
concerned  far  less  with  a  brilliant  picture  of 
personal ilies  and  customs  in  many  countries 
than  with  expositions  of  dominant  religious  and 
political  ideas.  The  hero  from  whom  the  book 
takes  its  name  is  the  descendant  of  a  family  es- 
tablished and  enriched  during  the  religious 
transformations  of  Henry  VIII,  hut  his  own 
time  is  that  of  the  Commonwealth.  Educated 
under  the  influence  of  a  Jesuit  with  a  view  to 
future  services  to  the  Roman  Church,  be  be- 
comes an  important  member  of  King  Charles's 
entourage  and  as  such  not  only  sheds  his  blood 
in  the  Royalist  cause  but  meets  representatives 
of  nearly  all  the  English  factions  and  sects. 
As  a  confidential  emissary  of  the  king,  he 
barely  escapes  suffering  his  master's  fate.  On 
bis  release  from  two  years'  imprisonment  he 
goes  to  France,  where  he  mingles  with  the 
Royalist  refugees  and  becomes  acquainted  with 
important  types  of  French  religious  thou^L 
An  important  mission  leads  him  to  Italy,  where 
be  remains  for  several  years,  influenced  by  and 
influencing,  as  well  as  merely  observing,  the 
intricate  play  of  religious  politics  and  faiths, 
of  character  and  custom,  until  his  Anal  return 
to  EJigland.  Throughout  the  chief  end  of  the 
novel  is  to  represent  a  cross-section  in  several 
countries  of  a  dominant  interest  and  to  expand 
various  views,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that 
the  personal  characters  are  very  much  obscured 
and  the  people  become  rather  types  and  mouth- 
pieces than  individuals. 

WnxiAH  T.  Brewstb). 

JOHN  OF  LEYDEN,  IfdSn.  See  Ana- 
baptists. 

JOHN  OF  NEPOMUK,  or  POMUK, 
patron  saint  of  Bohemia:  b.  Nepomuk,  about 
1330:  d.  20  March  1393.  He  is  considered  as 
the  protector  of  those  falsely  accused  and  of 
those  in  danger  of  drowning.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  made  master  of  arts  at  Prague  after 
being  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.  There  is 
very  much  difference  between  the  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  concerning  the  life  of 
this  saint  and  but  little  reliable  historical  facts. 
There  are  even  claimed  to  be  two  personalities 
embodied  in  the  legendary  incidents  at  hand. 
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He  wa»  preacher  in  the  Teynkirche  at  Prague, 
soon  thereafter  elevated  to  canon  of  Saint 
Vdt'i,  then  provost  of  All  Saints'.  Later  he 
was  appointed  almoner  of  King  Wenceslas  IV 
and  father  confessor  of  Queen  Johanna.  For 
refusing  to  divulge  the  queen's  confessions  in 
spite  of  the  king's  threats  and  after  all  tortures 
had  failed  to  extract  the  secrets  of  the  con- 
fessiotial,  he  was,  on  (he  eve  of  Ascension  Day 
1383,  thrown  into  the  river  Moldau.  History 
also  tells  of  a  John  of  Nepomuk  drowned  by 
Wenccslas  from  which  the  legend  borrows  some 
features.  One  fact  is  assured,  that  he  was 
killed  20  Uarch  1393  for  differences  of  opiition 
in  Church  oolittcs.  The  fact  that  Bmedict 
XIII,  in  1729,  canonized  a  tnan  whose  exist- 
ence  is  not  provable  gave  Scbmude,  in  his 
'GeschichtedesLebensundderiiffentlichen  Ver- 
ehrang  des  ersten  Mirtyrers  des  Beichtsiegels' 
(Innsbruck  1883),  the  idea  that  there  were  two 
Nepomuks.  Abel  attempts  to  make  this  saintly 
episode  an  allegory  of  the  heretical  Hus.  The 
IcKCad  has  given  rise  to  the  symbolic  emblem 
of  a  padlock  on  the  lips  of  a  fi^re  being  used 
as  representative  of  this  saint  in  art.  Consult 
Friad,  <Der  geschicbtlicbe  Johannes  von  Nepo- 
mnk'  (2d  ed.  Prague  1871).  and  'Der  helli^e 
I'ohann  von  Nepomuk'  (ib.  1S79) ;  Reimann.  in 
Sybel's  BUloHjche  ZeiUckrift  (Vol.  XXVII), 
JOHN  NEPOHUK  SALVATOR,  Akch- 
DUKB  OF  AusTKA  and  Prince  of  TtJscANv:  b. 
Florence,  25  Nov.  1852;  d.  —  1891.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Archduke  Leopold  11  of 
Tuscany,  Decamc  colonel  (187ti)  with  command 
of  a  regiment  at  Komorc,  then  (1878)  com- 
mander of  an  infantry  brigade  at  Vienna;  then 
mayor-general,  commanding  a  bri^de  in  the 
army  ol  occupation  at  Bosnia.  In  1879  he  was 
commander  of  a  division,  and  was  transferred 
to  Lenz  (1883-87),  commanding  the  3d  di- 
visioi^  as  a  disciplinarjr  measure  for  publish- 
ing his  'Drill  oder  Erziehung*  (Vienna  1883) 
cnticiiing  the  leaders  of  the  army.  He 
was  suddenly  dM>rived  of  his  command  in 
consequence  of  his  arbitrary  claim  to  the 
Bulgarian  throne.  In  1889  he  resigned 
every  dignity  and  rank  and  took  the  name  uS 
Job^n  Orth,  from  the  title  of  his  castle  near 
Gmunden.  He  then  went  abroad  and,  having 
passed  his  examinations  as  ship's  captain,  he 
purchased,  eijuip^ed  and  manned  a  merchant- 
man, the  Margerila,  and  sailed  from  Hamburg 
for  South  America.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  he  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  and  lost  his  life,  not  a  soul, 
however,  surviving  to  corroborate  the  fact. 
Legendary  stories  of  his  living  with  his 
brother  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Tuscany 
at  Majorca  and  other  fabrications  have  been 
denied  by  those  best  able  to  know.  He  also 
wrote  'Betrachtungen  uber  die  Organisations 
der  osterreichischen  arliilerie'  (Vienna  1875)  ; 
'CJeschichte  des  kaiserlich-konigliehen  Linien- 
Infanterieregiments  Enhersog  Wilhelm  Nr.  12' 
(ib.  1877-80.  2  vols).     He  wrot.    -      -     ■   ' 
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versely of  spiritualism  in  'Einhlicke  in  den 
Spiritismus'  (Linz  1885,  5th  ed.).  Consult 
Heinrich.  'Erxherzog  Johann,  mit  Beitragen 
znr  Geschichte  der  Begriindung  der  Zweiten 
Dynastie  Bulgariens'    (Vienna  1901). 

JOHN    O'GROAT'S    HOUSE.      In    the 
retgn  of   James  IV  of   Scotland,  about  1489, 


Ids 

John  of  Groat,  or  Croot,  from  Holland,  set- 
tled on  some  land  on  Duncan's  Bay  Head,  the 
most  northerly  point  in  Great  Britain  and  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  brothers.  This  would 
appear  to  be  historic  fact  as  descendants  of  the 
Groats  stilt  live  in  these  parts.  The  mydiieal 
part  of  the  story  has  two  versions.  One  of 
these  slates  that  there  were  seven  brothers 
who  came  from  Holland  to  join  ^ohn  and  con- 
sequent disputes  arose  as  to  family  pre'cedence, 
which  induced  John  to  build  a  house  of  octa- 
gon shape  having  one  room,  eight  windows 
and  eight  doors,  and  containing  an  octagonal 
table.  This  permitted  each  branch  of  the 
family  to  enter  by  its  own  particular  door  and 
sit  at  its  own  particular  part  of  the  table,  and 
left  no  room  for  dispute  as  to  precedence  of 
entry  or  place  at  table.  The  other  version  de- 
clares the  disputants  were  eight  sons  of  John 
O'Groat  and  they  caused  him  to  invent  this 
form  of  structure  to  dispel  the  trouble.  The 
foundation  stones  and  lines  on  a  green  hum- 
mock are  all  that  remains  of  the  Building;  ft 
hotel,  erected  nearby,  with  an  octagonal  tower 
commemorates  the  name  since  1876.  Burns 
mentions  'frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's.* 
The  phrase  'from  John  O'Groat's  to  Land's 
End*  is  a  term  long  in  use  expressive  of  the 
entire  length,  994  miles,  of  Great  Britain  which 
is  included  in  these  two  geographical  extreme 
locations  at  the  most  northerly  and  the  most 
southerly  points. 

iJOHN  THE  PARRICIDE,  known  also  a> 
OHN  OF  SWABIA:  b.  UW;  d.  about  1313. 
[e  was  son  of  Duke  Rudolph  II  of  Swabia, 
brother  of  the  German  Emj>eror  Albert  I  and 
was  reared  in  the  Bohemian  court  He  de- 
manded,  when  lie  became  of  age,  a  share  iit 
the  Hapsburg  domain,  and,  upon  refusal  by  hii 
uncle,  he  took  a  vow,  spurred  on  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  against  the  king's  life. 
While  Albert  was  crossing  the  Reuss  (1  Uay 
1308>  near  Rheiufelden  he,  together  with  three 
knights,  forced  his  way  on  to  the  vessel  and. 
separating  the  king  from  his  retinue  killed  him 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  He  and  bis 
companions  were  outlawed  and  pursued  vigoi^ 
ousty  till  he  took  refuge  in  a  mcuastery,  becom- 
ing a  monk.  His  end  is  unknown,  but  there  is 
a,  story  that  he  died,  in  monk's  garb,  repentant 
(1313)  at  the  feet  of  Emperor  Hemrich  VII 
at  Pisa.  Schiller  makes  use  of  this  character 
in  »W\lhelm  Tell.»  Consult  Miickc,  <AIbrecht 
von  Hapsburg'   (Gotha  1866). 

JOHN  PAW,  a  large  and  beautiful  ^uper 
(Epinepheliu  Drummond'Hayi),  which  is  dark 
umber  brown  densely  covered  with  small  white 
pearly  spots.  It  inhabits  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  is  valued  as  a  good  fish  in  Florida.  It  is 
also  known  in  the  Bermudas,  where  it  is  called 
■speckled  hind.* 

JOHN  OP  SALISBURY,  English  his- 
torian and  prelate;  b,  Salisbury,  about  1120; 
d,  25  Oct,,  probably  1180.  He  is  mentioned  in 
documents  often  as  Johannes  Saresberiensis. 
He  studied  at  Paris  and  Chartres  imder  Abi- 
lard  and  Gilbert  and  accompanied  (1148J  Pope 
Eugenius  III  to  Italy,  returning  to  England 
(1153  or  1154)  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  the  fall  of 
Archbishop  Thomas  it  Becket.  he  fled  with 
Henry  II  to  France,  retummg  (llTO)  with 
Becket    and,    after    the    tatter's    assassinatioti. 
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wrote  his  biography.  He  was  appointed  0174^ 
thesaurus  oi  the  capital  at  Exeter  and  (U76) 
bishop  of  Chatres.  He  was  a  lovabk,  cultured 
prelate,  learned  and  broad  of  view,  a  philos- 
opher, theologian,  jurist  and  historian,  honored 
by  fais  contemporaries.  His  'Metalogicusi' 
that  sharply  censures  formal  scholsslicism,  and 
his    'Poiy^raticus,'    a   clerico- political    philoso- 

Shy,  show  the  classic  culture  of  his  mind.  His 
;tters  are  a  valuable  source  for  contempora- 
neous history.  His  works  have  been  edited 
by  Giles  fOxford  1847-48;  5  vols.).  Consult 
Schaarschmidt,  *  Johannes  SarErt>eriensis' 
(Leiprig  1862):  Deoimuia,  'Jean  de  Salisbury' 
(Paris  1873). 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  UNIVERSITY,  a 
coeducational  school  founded  in  1884  at  t)e 
Land,  Fla.,  under  the  auspices  of  die  Baptist 
denomination.  The  institution  was  first  called 
De  Land  University,  but  in  honor  of  John 
Batterson  Stetson  (qv.),  who  has  given  large 
gifts  to  the  institution,  nearly  all  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  campus,  the  name  has  been 
changed.  The  departments  are  a  preparatory, 
schools  of  music^  law,  art  and  tedinology,  a 
normal  and  practice  school  for  teachers,  a  busi- 
ness college  and  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  The 
courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
laws  and  philosophy,  and  to  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 
The  school  in  1898  made  arrat^ements  with 
the  University  of  Chicago,  whereby  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  who  have  a 
high  standing  in  their  studies,  may  receive  cor- 
responding degrees  from  the  Chicago  institu- 
tion. In  1917  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance was  487,  the  number  of  professors  dnd 
instructors  40.  The  endowment  fund  amounted 
to  about  $1,000,000  and  the  income  to  $40,000. 
The  library  contains  over  24,000  volumes. 
The  campus  of  35  acres  and  the  well-enuipped 
modem  buildings  are  valued  at  $300,000. 

JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER.  See 
Stankabd,  Hembietta. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN-S  JOURNAL. 
Charles  Lamb's  advice,  «Get  the  writings  of 
John  Woolman  by  heart,*  is  well  known,  and 
other  sensitive  and  idealistic  critics,  English 
and  American,  have  been  equally  enthusiastic 
over  Woolman's  chief  work,  his  Journal:  bul 
amoi^  practical  Americans  of  to-day  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  book  is  ottencr  praised  than 
read.  It  was  begun  when  Woolman  was  3S 
years  old,  and  was  continued  until  his  death,  in 
1772,  at  the  age  of  52.  Though  it  is  called  a 
journal,  it  goes  back  to  recount  the  events  of 
his  whole  life,  particularly  his  spiritual  experi- 
ences. It  is  notable  that  among  the  few  Amen- 
can  classics  that  have  come  down  from  the  18th 
century  are  the  autobiographies  of  two  men 
who  represent  opposed  tendencies  in  American 
thought  —  Franklin  and  Woolman.  In  contrast 
with  Franklin's  extreme  practicality  stands 
Woolman's  disrecrard  of  wordly  things,  and  his 
readiness  to  sacrifice  properly,  convenience,  and 
bodily  comfort  for  the  sake  of  principle,  and 
even  for  reasons  of  conscience  so  slight  as  to 
seem  almost  whims.  Thus,  on  his  trip  to 
Europe  he  endured  all  the  hardships  of  the 
Steerage  for  the  reason,  as  he  says,  "that  on  the 
autsi<k  of  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  cabin 
was  I  observed  sundry  sorts  of  carved  work 


and  ima^ry ;  that  in  the  cabin  1  observed  aoine 
superfluity  of  workmanship  of  several  sorts,* 
aiHi  he  felt  a  scruple  against  paying  a  passage 
rate  that  was  greater  because  of  these  worldly 
adornments.  Woolman  was,  however,  no 
ordinary  crank  or  eccentric  reformer.  The 
genuineness  and  sweetness  of  his  character  im- 
pel us  to  respect  him  when  he  goes  to  the 
greatest  extremes  in  matters  of  conscience.  He 
did  not,  like  Franklin,  pay  deliberate  attention  , 
to  the  mastery  of  style,  but  fais  singularly'  pure 
and  Iini[Nd  prose  seems  a  natural  expression  of 
the  roan  himself. 

WiLUAM  B.  Caikns 

JOHNNY  CRAPAUD,  kra'po'  ^toad),  a 
popular  nidcname  of  the  French  nation,  in  a 
collective  sense. 

JOHNNY  REB,  a  nickname  given  to  the 
Confederates  hy  the  Federals  during  the  Civil 
War,  when  they  were  usually  termed  ■rebels* 
in  the  Northern  States. 

JOHNNY  VERDE,  or  JUAN  VERDE, 
a  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Paralabrax,  con- 
fined to  the  coasts  of  tropical  America.  The 
species  Paral<Arax  nebutifer,  known  locally  as 
the  johnny  verde,  frequents  our  Pacific  coaM 
from  Monterey  to  Lower  California,  where  it 
is  an  important  food  fish.  It  is  usually  found 
in  diallow  water,  grows  to  IS  inches  length,  is 
of  a  greenish  color  with  mottlings  irregularly 
pale  and  dark.  The  spotted  cabrilla,  Parala- 
brax maeutaiofasciatiu,  of  this  genus  is  found 
from   San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  MazatUn. 

JOHN'S,  Eve  of  Saint,  the  survival  of  a 
popular  celebration  of  remote  antiquity,  held  on 
23  June,  which  in  Christian  times  because  the 
viml  or  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
Saint  John  Baptist.  24  June  (Midsummer  Day). 
On  the  eve  of  the  feast  it  was  the  custom  m 
former  times  to  kindle  (ires  called  Saint  John's 
fires.  This  was  indeed  a  continuance  of  those 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  pagan  festivals, 
which  at  the  winter  solstice  were  observed 
with  Yule-fires,  and  at-  the  summer  sdstice  witii 
similar  beacon-fires,  originally  intended  to  com- 
municate through  the  country  the  changes  in 
the  seasons  announced  by  the  priesthood,  so  as 
to  direct  the  activities  of  ^ri culture  and  navi- 
gation. The  burning  of  the  Yule  log  at  Christ- 
mas is  a  survival  of  these  observances. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  a 
university  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  founded  by  Johns 
Hopkins,  who  was  bom  in  Maryland  and 
amassed  a  fortune  in  Baltimore.  He  died  in 
1873  and  bequeathed  $3,500,000  to  found  a  uni- 
versity. Opened  in  1876,  it  is  now  one  of  the 
foremost  universities  in  the  United  Slates.  In 
1902  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  comprising  176  acres  (56  of  which  have 
been  deeded  to  the  city  for  a  public  park),  was 
presented  by  several  friends  as  a  future  site  tor 
the  university.     This  noteworthy  gift  v  ~"   '-' 


of  $l,000flbo  toward  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  institution.  In  the  summer  of  1916  the 
equipment  of  the  university,  in  all  departments 
but  medicine  and  chemistry,  was  removed  to  the 
new  site.  A  commanding  structure  named  Gil- 
man  Hall  (in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  the 
university)    houses  the    library    and    provides 
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seminary  and  classrooms  for  the  non-hbora- 
tory  subjects,  besides  offices  of  administration. 
It  also  takes  care  temporarily  of  the  depart- 
ments of  roology  and  botany,  A  separate 
building  close  by  is  equipped  for  plant  physiol- 
ogy and  botanical  research  work  There  arc 
iwo  fine  buiklings  for  engineering,  and  the  de- 
partments of  jAysics,  geology  and  undergraduate 
chemistry  find  temjwrary  homes  therein.  The 
department  of  engineering  was  organized  in 
1912,  funds  for  buildings  and  equipment  hav~ 
ing  been  appropriated  ^  the  State  U^Blatnre. 
A  most  important  part  of  the  university  is  the 
medical  scnool  —  begun  in  1893  —  occupying 
several  buildings  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Tho  most  recent 
addition  to  the  medical  worlc  is  the  adhaol  of 
hygiene  and  public  haaltii  established  l^  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  be  opened  in  1917. 
Connected  with  the  university  is  the  J<Ans  Hop- 
*  kins  Press,  from  which  issue  Ac  Antrncan 
/ouTTial  of  iitahematict;  Th*  AmerieaH  Jouv 
nal  of  Philology;  Memoirs  from  the  Biolofieat 
Laboratory;  Siudi*3  in  Hittorical  and  Pohlieal 
Science;  Beilrage  tur  Assyriotogit ;  Modern 
Language  Notts;.  Hesperia;  Jokni  Hopkins 
University  Circuiar;  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and 
Atmospheric  Electricity,  etc.  The  degrees  of 
badielor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  scieoce,  bachelor 
of  science  in  engineering,  master  of  arts,  mas- 
ter in  enginecrmg,  doctor  of  philoeoptly  and 
doctor  of  medicine  are  conferred.  The  uni- 
versity reported  at  the  dose  of  1916 — profes- 
sors, instructors  and  lecturers,  274;  students, 
1,668:  number  of  graduates,  3,300;  volumes  in 
the  library,  197.000;  productive  funds,  $6,000,- 
OOO;  grounds  end  buildiogs  valued  at  $3,360,- 
000;  value  of  books  and  apparatus,  $^/)00; 
income.  $565,000.  The  university  offers  a  laree 
number  of  fellow^ips  and  scholarships  for  the 
encouragement  of  promising  or  needy  students. 
Five  endowed  sdiolarships,  three  endowed 
fellowships,  10  university  fellowship  and  55 
free  tuition  scholarships  are  open  to  college 
graduates.  For  undergraduates  in  arts  and 
sciences  there  are  43  free  tuition  scholarships; 
for  engineering  students  129;  for  medical  stu- 
dents seven.  The  university  receives  as  students 
the  following  classes :  College  graduates,  men 
or  women,  who  may  proceed  to  the  higher  de- 
grees, or  may  work  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  io  the  various  seminaries  or  labora- 
tories without  reference  to  a  degree;  under- 
graduate students  looking  forward  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  engineering'  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine,  for  whom  a  four- 
year  course  is  provided,  and  who  may  be  either 
men  or  women;  doctors  of  medicine  desiring  to 

Kursne  certain  special  courses;  stndents  who 
ave  not  taken  a  degree,  and  are  not  lookine 
forward  to  a  degree,  but  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  for  s  brief  period  of  the  opportuni- 
ties here  offered.  College  courses  for  teachers 
and  others,  at  convenient  hours  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  and  on  Saturday  morning,  have 
been  provided  for  several  ytan.  In  the  autumn 
of  1916  the  university  mav^arated  evening 
courses  in  business  economics  and  in  engineer- 
ing subjects.  Summer  courses  have  been  con- 
ducted since  1911.  Work  in  these  three  groups 
may  be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  It  is  difficult  tooveresiimaK  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jobnr  HopJdtts  Utuv«nky  upon 


higgler  edutation  Jn  this  country.  There  is 
scarcely  an  American  college  faculty  rtiat  hss 
not  been  enriched  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  of  its  graduates,  bringing  with  them  at 
least  something  of  the  spirit  of  tiie  instittitidn, 
and  its  respect  for  exact  scholarship  and  regard 
for  scientific  truth. 

JOHNSON,  Alba  Boardmwi,  American 
manufacturer:  b.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  8  Feb.  1858. 
He  was  graduated  ^t  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  in  1876.  In  1877  he  entered  as 
junior  clerk  at  tile  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
then  owned  by  Bumham,  Parry,  Williams  and 
Company,  in  1879-79  he  was  with  the  Edge 
Moor  Iron  Works  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  re- 
tamed  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in 
the  latter  year.  He  was  admitted  to  partnership 
in  1896  and  in  1909  was  made  vice-president 
and  treasurer  and  in  1911  president  of  the 
Baldwin  works.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  of  the  Standard  Steel 
Works,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panjr'  and  many  other  corporations.  He  iS 
president  of  the  American  Manufacturer's  Ex- 
port Association  and  a  member  of  the  Ameri> 
can   Uaster   Mechanics'  Association. 

JOHNSON,  Alvin  Swmders,  American 
economisit  r  b.  near  Homer,  Neb.,  18  Dec.  1874^ 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  NAraska,  took 
the  degree  Ph.D,  (I90Z)  at  Columbia,  and  was 
appointed  (1901)  reader  in  economics  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  He  became  instructor  and 
adjunct-professor  of  economics  (1902-06)  at 
Columbia,  professor  of  economics.  University 
of  Nebraska  (1906-08)  and  at  the  University 
of  Texas  (1506),  He  was  acting  associate 
professor  at  University  of  Chicago  (1909)  and 
associate  professor  (1910-11),  professor  of 
economies  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University 
(1911-12),  Cornen  University  (1912-16),  then 
professor  of  political  science,  Stanford'  Uni- 
versity (1916-18).  From  190aH}+he  was  editor 
of  economics  for  New  Interna tionat  Encyclo^ 
pedia,  and  editor  of  political  science  for  the 
American  edition  'Nelson's  Encyd^edia, ' 
He  wrote  'Rent  in  Modem  Economic  Tlieory' 
(1903);  'Introduction  to  Economies'  (1909)  ( 
'The  Professor  and  the  Petticoat*  <1914), 

JOHNSON,  Andrew,  17th  Presidertt  of 
the  United  States:  b.  Raleigh,  N,  C,  29  Dec. 
1808;  d.  Carter^  Stadon,  Ttaa..  31  July  1875, 
Johnson's  father  died  when  the  boy  was  5  years 
old,  and  at  10  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in 
his  native  town.  While  at  work,  Johnson 
gained  the  first  rudiments  of  an  ediication  from 
a  gentlemen  who  often  visited  the  tailor's  shop 
and  read  aloud  to  the  journ^men.  and  the  ap- 
prentices from  a  volume  of  speeches  of  eminent 
British  orators. .  Johnson  became  interested  and 
received  the  book  as  a  gift  from  the  Owner  and 
learned  to  read  and  spell  at  the  same  time.  In 
1824,  having  completed  hPj  apprenticeship,  he 
left  Raleigh  and  went  to  Laurens  Court  House. 
In  1826  he  retortied  to  Raleigh,  but  in  S«pte*i- 
ber  of  tfie  same  year  he  left  ivith  his  mothan 
whom  he  always  showed  the  greatest  Mlicitude 
and  respect,  -ior  Greenville,  Tenn:  The  foHow* 
ing  year  he  married.  Encouraged  and  aided  by 
his  wife  he  learned  to  write '  and  figure.  '  Be- 
coming interested  in  the  problems  of  his'  fel- 
low-workers 4ie  was  elected  alderman  (IS26).', 
to  which  office  he  was  twice  re-elected.- i.-bi 
1830  lie. was  elected  mayor,  and  bdd  dis:^aw> 
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tion  for  three  lernis.  He  was  also  chosen  by 
the  County  Court  as  trustee  of  Rhea  Academy, 
which  he  held  until  he  entered  the  State  legis- 
lature. In  1839  he  took  an  active  i»art  in  the 
adoption  of  a  new  State  cotistilulion  which 
greatly  enlarged  the  {reedom  of  the  masses  and 

¥iaraiiteed  freed,  m  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
he  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Slate  legis- 
lature from  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Green  where  he  was  especially  pronounced  in 
his  opposition  to  the  wild  schemes  of  internal 
'improvements  then  in  vogue.  Defeated  in 
1837  for  re-election,  he  was  returned  in  1839 
when  the  Stale  reahzed  the  justice  of  his  posi- 
tion in  view  of  the  crisis  of  1837.  Johnson  can- 
vassed eastern  Tennessee  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  in  1840,  and  served  as  pi'esidential 
elecCor-at- large.  In  the  following  year  he  en- 
tered the  State  senate,  signalizing  his  advent 
by  the  introduction  of  a  judicious  measure  for 
internal  improvements.  In  1843  he  was  nomi- 
nated from  the  first  district  for  Congress,  and 
in  December  look  his  seat  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
for  10  years.  While  in  the  lower  house  fac  sup- 
ported a  bill  for  refunding  the  fine  imposed  on 
General  Jackson,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
war  measures  of  Polk's  administration,  and  a 
homestead  measure,  and  opposed  all  schemes 
of  internal  improvement  vben  local  in  scope 
and  the  tariff  of  1842.  On  2  Aug.  l&W,  he 
viade  a  speech  setting  forlji  his  ideas  with  re- 
gard  to  the  President's  veto  power,  ,'A  veto 
as  exercised  by  the  executive,"  he  declared,  "is 
conservative  and  enables  the  people  through 
their  tribunician  officer,  the  President,  to  ar- 
rest or  suspend  for  the  time  bein^  unconstiti]- 
tional,  hasty  and  improvident  legislation  until 
the  people,  the  sovereigns  in  this  country,  have 
lime  and  opportunity  to  consider  its  propriety,* 
This  utterance  was  made  the  theme  of  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Dtmocratie  Revieva  in 
its  January  issue.  Returning  to  his  own  State 
be  was  chosen  for  governor  in  1853.  His 
inaagural  excited  much  criticism  for  it;  ultra 
radical  statements.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  As  sena- 
tor .he  gained  special  distinction  in  advocat- 
ing a  homestead  measure,  only  to  see  his  efforts 
thwarted  by  President  Buchanan. 

By  this  time  the  slavery  problem  was  the 
real  issue  of  the  nation,  Johnson,  a  Southern 
I>emocrat,  himself  the  owner  of  slaves  "acquired 
by  the  toil  of  bis  hands,*  mildly  upheld  slavery, 
but  he  did  not  believe  in  ctrnipromises  nor  in 
agitating  the  slavery  controversy,  deeming  all 
such  discussions  as  futile.    For  tnir *■- 


thought  each  resolirtion  embodied  his  views. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  sanction  the  Soirthern 
attitude  of  threatening  the  national  governrnctit. 
In  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Charleston  in  1860.  Johnson  was  a  candidate, 
hut  in  the  election  be  supported  the  Brecken- 
ridge  lidcet.  When  he  saw  the  determination 
of  the  South  to  secede,  he  alone  of  the  South- 
ern members  refused  *ta  do  with  his  State" 
when  it  withdrew.  In  186)  he  returned  to 
Tennessee  and  often  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
worked  in  bdialf  of  the  Union.  In  1863  he  be- 
came military  governor  of  that  part  of  Tennes- 
see under  the  contro]  of  the  Northern  forces 
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and  began  organizing  a  Union  govemmenL 
Two  years  later  Johnson  was  placed  on  the 
ticket  with  Lincoln  in  order  to  secure  the  votes 
oi  the  border  States  and  the  Democrats. 

At  &e  sudden  death  of  Lincoln,  Johnson 
ludertook  the  difficult  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion left  unfinished  by  his  predecessor.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  the  tfiuon  was  so  unfitted  for 
this  task  as  the  President,  ^otistical,  tactless, 
self-confident,  fond  of  making  extravagant 
speeches,  radical  by  nature,  aiul  uneducated, 
Jcrfmson  was  incapable  of  grasping  the  subject. 
Where  Lincoln  by  his  skill  could  have  molded 
opinion  to  his  view,  Johnson  aroused  a  storm 
ot  opposition.  Yet,  to  the  radical  Republicans, 
Johnson's  succession  to  the  mild  Lincoln  was 
received  with  acclaim,  for  the  new  incumbent 
had  always  disjdaycd  himself  as  a  vigorous 
prosecutor  of  the  recalcitrant  Southerners. 
But  no  sooner  was  Johnson  in  office  than  he 
began  to  change,  probably  due  to  Seward's  in-  • 
fluence  and  the  added  responsibility  of  his  new 
office.  In  so  doing,  Johnson  soon  found  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government. 

Two  possible  agencies  were  available  to 
handle  the  new  situation.  One,  the  executive 
branch,  working  on  the  theory  that  the  Presi- 
dent as  commander-in-cbief  of  the  army  had 
the  power  to  establish  militarjr  rule  and  with- 
draw it;  the  other,  the  legislative  body,  on  the 
assumption  that  restoration  was  a  pari  of  the 
lawmaldng  function.  Lincoln,  in  dealing  with 
the  parts  of  Tennessee.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
recovered  from  the  Confederacy,  had  under- 
taken the  task  of  reconstruction  by  issuing  his 
Amnesty  Proclamation  (8  Dec.  1863),  in  which 
he  had  declared  that  when  a  number  of  citizens 
of  the  State  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  vote  of 
that  particular  State  in  1860  had  taken  the  pre- 
scribed presidential  oath,  they  might  establish 
a  civil  government ;  but  the  President  had  defi- 
nitely Slated  that  the  admission  of  their  senators 
and  representatives  to  Congress  would  rest  en- 
tirely with  the  legislative  branch.  Congress 
showed  it5  opposition  to  this  scheme  by  hastily 

Eassing  the  Wade-Davis  Bill  (2  July  1864). 
incoln  'pocket  vetoed*  the  bill,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  struggle  demonstrated  the  aeler- 
mination  of  Congress  to  exert  its  full  pre- 
rogatives. 

Notwithstanding    this   warning    from    Con- 

fress,  Johnson  embarked  on  the  same  policy  at 
is  succession,  and  on  29  May  1865  issued  a  sim- 
ilar Amnesty  Proclamation,  excluding,  however, 
more  classes  than  Lincoln  had  done.  Immedi- 
ately the  work  of  creating  provisional  govern- 
ment in  the  seceded  States  began,  and  by  Oc- 
tober six  Southern  States  had  carried  out  John- 
son's ideas  by  denying  the  right  of  secession 
and  abolishing  slavery.  Three  circumstances, 
however,  contributed  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
his  plan;  O)  the  South  adopted  harsh  'black 
codes*  which,  by  prescribing  severe  restrictions 
covering  apprenticeship,  vagrancy  and  employ- 
ment of  the  freedraen,  led  tne  North  to  suspect 
the  new  establishments  of  good  faith ;  (2)  the 
selection  of  old  secession  leaders  as  new  rep- 
resentatives, Georgia  even  grang  so  far  as  to 
choose  Stephens,  the  ex- Vice-President  of  the 
Confederacy,  as  one  cf  her  United  States  sen- 
ators; (3)  the  determination  of  the  radicals  in 
Congress  to  exclude  the  Sonthem  leaders  and 
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S're  the  negro  poUticaJ  ri^ts,  thereby  aisuriug 
e  supremacy  of  the  Republican  party.  Accord- 
ingly, a  bitter  contest  began  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  led  by  Stevens  and  Sumner, 
over  the  question  of  reconstruction.  On  4  Dec. 
1865  Stevens  introduced  a  resolution  creating 
a  Reconstruction  Caminittee  composed  of  nine 
representatives  and  six  senators.  This  started 
the  conflict.  Johnson  replied  by  vetoing  (19 
Feb.  1866)  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  intended 
to  aid  the  negro ;  and,  three  days  later,  he  de- 
livered a  public  address  to  a  serenading  party 
in  which  he  charged  Stevens,  Sumner  aud  Weq.- 
dell  Phillips  with  trying  to  destroy  the  principles 
of  the  govemmenL  From  this  time  on  the 
breach  was  irremediable  aod  Congress  passed 
over  the  President's  veto  the  Civil  Rights  Bill, 
a  new  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  and  submitted 
the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Slates.  Both  par- 
tics  appealed  to  the  people  in  the  fall  election 
for  vindication,  and,  owing  to  Johnson's  lack  of 
tact  and  decorum  in  bis  "swinging  round  the 
circle  campaign,"  and  an  unfortunate  riot  in 
New  Orleans  with  its  accompanying  evil  effects 
on  the  North  of  the  Southern  good  intentions, 
the  radicals  carried  the  election.  Therefore  in 
1867  Congress  set  forth  the  Congressional  plan 
of  reconstruction  which  meant  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  ex-Confederates  and  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  negroes.  Johnson,  to  his 
credit,  carried  out  faithfully  these  laws,  but 
the  final  test  came  with  the  removal  of  Stanton 
as  Secretary  of  War  in  violation  of  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act,  2  March  1867.  This  act  forbade 
the  President  dismissing  any  officer  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Counseled  by  his 
Attorney-General  that  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional, Johnson  dismissed  Stanton,  now  in  open 
accord  with  the  radicals  and  for  whose  protec- 
tion the  law  had  been  enacted.  In  dismissing 
Stanton,  Johnson  broke  with  Grant  over  a 
question  of  veracity,  and  thereby  gave  Congress 
Its  opportunity.  In  February  1868  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  impeach  him.  The 
main  charges  brought  against  the  President 
were  (1)  his  dismissal  of  Stanton;  (2)  his 
declarations  that  certain  laws  were  unconstitU' 
tional ;  (3)  his  speeches  in  the  campaign  of 
1866;  <4)  his  opposition  to  Congressional  re- 
construction. The  trial  was  poorly  conducted; 
the  evidence  showed  much  animus;  and  the 
fear  that  Wade,  president  of  the  Senate,  would 
succeed,  combined  with  the  happy  appointment 
of  General  Schofield  as  Secretary  of  War, 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  President.  Thus 
on  the  final  vote  he  was  acquitted  (35-19),  the 
requisite  two-thirds  for  conviction  not  having 
been  obtained.  In  1863  Johnson  was  a  candidate 
in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  but 
failed  to  secure  the  nomination.  He  returned 
to  Greenville,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  was  elected  senator  in  1875.  His  tri- 
umph was  short,  for  he  died  in  July. 
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Oct.  1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1849,  studied  law  at  Harvard  in  1850-51, 
entered  practice  at  Frederick  in  1851.  became 
in  that  year  State's  attorney  for  Frederick 
County,  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Charleston  and  ^Itimore 
in  1860,  withdrew  from  the  convention  and  sup- 
ported the  Breckenridge  and  Lane  ticket.  At 
his  own  expense  he  organized  a  company  for' 
the  Confederate  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  be 
brigadier-general  of  cavalry  (1864).  Subse- 
quent to  the  war  he  practised  law  at  Richmond 
in  1865-79,  at  Baltimore  in  1879-90;  and  was 
a  member  of  the  State  senate  of  Virginia  in 
187S-W.  His  works  include  'Reports  of  Chase's 
Dcciskins'  (1875)  ;  'Memoir  of  J.  E.  Johnston' 
(1891);  a  'Life  of  General  Washington'; 
'Maryland  in  Confederate  Military  History' 
(Atlanta  1899). 

JOHNSON,  Barges,  American  publisher 
and  journalist:  b.  Rutland,  Vt.,  9  Nov.  1877. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  (1899)  and  be- 
came reporter  on  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  and  the  Evening  Post.  He  was  lit- 
erary adviser  for  C.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (190O- 
02)  and  on  the  literary  staff  of  Harper  & 
Brothers  (1903-06),  assistant  editor  on  Every 
botiy's  Magaxim*  (1906-07),  editor  of  Outing 
(1907-08),  becoming  president  of  the  Thomp- 
son, Brown  Co.,  publishers  (1908-13),  He  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  educational  depart' 
ment  of  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  (1913)  and  assistant 
professor  of  En^ish  at  Vassar  College  (1915). 
He  has  written  'Rhymes  of  Little  Boys'  (1905); 
'Pleasant  TtagedJeS  of  Childhood*  (1905); 
•Beastly  Rhymes'  (1906)  ;  'Rhymes  of  Home* 
(1909)  ;  'Yearbook  of  Humor'  (1910)  ;  'Bash- 
ful Ballads'  (1911);  'Rhymes  of  Little  Folk> 
(1915). 

JOHNSON,  Cave,  American  politician:  b. 
Robertson  County,  Tenn.,  11  Jan.  1793;  d. 
aarksville.  Tenn,,  23  Nov.  1866.  Admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  practised  al  Clarksville,  in  1820  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  State  Circuit  Court,  and 
was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress 
in  1829-37  and  again  in  1839^5.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster-General,  from  which 
post  he  retired  at  the  close  of  Polk's  adminis- 
tration (1849).  He  was  president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Bank  in  1850-59,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Stale  senate  as  a  Unionist  in  1863,  al- 
thou^  unable  to  serve  because  of  ill-health. 
He  was  against  secession  and  used  every  en- 
deavor to  keep  Tennessee  in  the  Union.  He 
consistently  supported  Andrew  Johnson  and  his 
policy  of  conciliation. 

JOHNSON,  Charlea  Fletcher,  American 
legislator :  b.  Winslow,  Me.,  14  Feb.  1859.  He 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  (1879), 
receiving  LL.D.  diploma  (1911).  He  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Machias,  Me.  (1881-^),  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1886)  and  practising  first  at  Waterville.  where 
he  was  elected  mayor.  In  1892  and  1894  he 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  9f 
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Maine,  and  was  a  member  at  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1905  and  1907.  He  was 
United  States  senator  from  Maine  from  1911- 
17,  and  circuit  judge,  first  circuit,  from  1917. 

JOHNSON,  Clifton,  American  author  and 
illustrator:  b.  Hadtey,  Mass.,  25  Jan,  1865.  He 
obtained  a  secondary  education,  worked  on  a 
farm,  was  clerk  in  a  bookshop  and  school 
teacher,  studied  in  the  New  York  -art  schools, 
published  in  1892  'The  New  England  Country,> 
an  illustrated  study  of  farm  folk,  and  later 
was  much  abroad  obtaining  notes  and  pictures 
for  works  on  foreign  life.  More  recently  he 
has  visited  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  United 
States  in  gathering  material  for  an  'American 
Highways  and  Byways*  series  in  seven  volumes. 
He  has  edited  a  considerable  number  of  books 
for  school  use  and  illustrated  a  long  list  of 
others  by  famous  authors.  Among  the  volumes 
of  which  he  is  author  and  illustrator  are  'The 
Country  School'  (1893)  ;  'The  Farmer's  Boy' 
(1894)  ;  'What  They  Say  in  New  EnRland> 
(1896);  'Among  English  Hedgerows>  (1899); 
*Along  French  Byways'  (1900);  'The  Isle  of 
the  Shamrock'  (1901)  ;  'The  Land  of  Heather' 
(1903) ;  'Old  Time  Schools'  (1904) ;  'Tlic 
Picturesque  Hudson'  (1909) ;  'The  Picturesque 
Saint  Lawrence'  (1910);  'American  Highways 
and  B^avs'  (dealing  with  the  South,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  Califomia,  the  Rockv  Moim- 
tainSj  the  Great  Lakes,  from  the  Saint  Lawrence 
to  Virginia,  and  New  England,  the  first  volume 
published  in  1904,  the  last  in  1915)  ;  and  'Battle- 
ground Adventures  in  the  Civil  War'    (1915). 

JOHNSON,  Dnncan  SUrr,  American 
botanist:  b.  Cromwell,  Conn.,  21  July  18E?. 
He  torfc  the  degree  B.S.  (1892)  at  Wesleyan 
University  and  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  (1897). 
then  studied  at  Munich  (1901).  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  botany  (1898),  becoming 
associate  (1899)  and  associate  prof essor  (1901), 
to  become  professor  in  1906  and  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  from  1913.  From  1896- 
1900  he  had  charge  of  botany  work  and  of 
cryptogamic  botany  from  1902-1 1  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  L.  I.  He  worked  on  botanical  ex- 
ploration and  investigation  (1903,  1906  and 
1910)  at  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  and  was  special 
investigator  at  Carnegie  Institution,  Washing- 
ton (1912  and  191S).  He  has  written  'The 
Relation  of  Plants  to  Tide  Levels'  (1915)  in 
collaboration  with  H.  H.  York,  and  has  been 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  botanical  journals. 

JOHNSON,  Eastman,  American  painter: 
b.  Lowell,  Me.,  29  July  1824;  d.  New  York  city. 
5  April  1906.  He  began  his  art  studies  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Dusseldorf  (1849-51),  and  de- 
veloped  a  distinct  talent  for  genre.  He  after- 
ward traveled  in  France,  Italy  and  Holland, 
and  spent  four  years  at  The  Hague.  Among 
his  pictures  pamted  m  Europe  are  the  'Savoy- 
ard' and  the  'Card  Players.'  in  which  he 
showed  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  school.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1856  and  de- 
voted himself  for  some  years  to  the  study  of 
rustic  and  negro  life  and  he  painted  some  of  the 
most  popular  pictures  ever  produced  by  a  native 
painter ;  many  of  ihein  have  been  engraved  and 
chromolithographed.  The  best  known  are  'Old 
Kentucky  Home' ;  'Husking  Bee' ;  and  the 
'Boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln.'  He  also  pro- 
duced excellent  likenesses  of  Grover  (^eveland. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  John  D.  Rockefdler,  Wil- 


liam H.  Vanderbilt,  Cornelias  Vanderbih,  Mrs. 

August  Belmont  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

JOHNSON,    Edward,    American    colonial 

historian ;  b.  Heme  Hill,  Kent,  England,  about 
1599;  d.  Wobum,  Mass.,  23  April  1672.  He 
emigrated  to  America  probably  with  Governor 
Winthrop  in  1630.  In  1632  he  was  engaged  in 
trade  at  Merrimack,  and  was  on  the  committee 
appointed  to  superintend  the  foundation  of  a 
new  town  and  church  at  the  place  now  called 
Wobum.  In  1643  he  was  elected  by  die  town 
of  Wobum  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  which  he  continued  to  sit  til!  1671, 
with  the  exception  of  1648.  In  1655  he  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was  recorder 
of  Wobum  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation 
till  his  death.  In  1665  he  vras  ot»e  of  the  mem- 
bers deputed  to  hold  conference  with  the  com- 
missioners sent  from  England  by  Charles  II. 
He  wrote  a  'History  of  New  England  from  the 
English  Planting  in  1628  till  1652,  or  Wonder- 
working Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour'  (1654). 
It  was  reprinted  in  'Massachusetts  Historical 
Collection'  (2d  series,  Vols.  I-V,  VII-VIII). 
There  is  also  a  facsimile  edition  with  an  intro- 
duction by  W.  F.  Poole. 

JOHNSON,  Edward,  American  soldier:  b. 
CTiesterfield  County,  Va  16  April  1816;  d. 
Richmond,  Va.,  22  Feb.  1873.  After  being  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1838  he  fought  in  the  Florida  wars,  for  his 
services  in  which  he  was  brevetted  captain,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Mexican  War.  being  brevet- 
led  major  tor  his  conduct  at  ChapuUepec.  He 
received  his  captain's  commission  in  1851,  but 
in  1861  resigned  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States  as  colonel  of  the  12th  Georgia 
Volfinteers.  He  was  promoted  brigadier-Kencra! 
in  1852  and  major-general  in  1863.  At  Gettys- 
burg he  commanded  a  division.  He  was  cap- 
tured with  his  entire  force  at  Spottsylvania 
(12  May  1864)  and  retaken  in  the  following 
December,  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  was  a 
farmer  in  Chesterfield  Connty,  Va. 

JOHNSON,  Emily  Pauline,  Canadian 
poetess:  b.  Chiefwood,  Ontario,  1862;  d  Van- 
couver, 7  March  1913 ;  the  daughter  of  George 
Johnson,  head  chief  of  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
and  of  his  English  wife.  Her  poems  on  Indian 
subjects  are  full  of  dramatic  force  and  inten- 
sity. Her  works  are  'The  While  Wampum' 
(1894);  'Canadian  Bom'  (1903);  and  'Flint 
and  Feathers'   (1912). 

JOHNSON,  Emory  Richard,  American 
economist:  b.  Waupun,  Wis.,  22  March  1864. 
He  studied  at  University  of  Wisconsin  (1888) 
and  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1893),  taking 
the  degree  of  Sc.D.  (1913),  He  was  instructor 
of  economics  at  Haverford  ColIeEc.  (1893-96). 
professor  of  transportation  and  commerce  at 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1896X.  He  served 
as  expert  on  transportation  (1899)  on  the  United 
Stales  Industrial  Commission,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber on  valuation  of  railway  property  for  the 
United  Slates  Census  Bureau  (1904-05),  and 
as  expert  on  traffic  on  the  National  Waterways 
Commission  (1909).  In  1911  he  furnished  a 
report  on  Panama  Canal  irafSc,  etc.,  for  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  arbitrated  the  dispute  (1907)  be- 
tween the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.  He  is  an  ex- 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
Philadelphia,  and  director  of  the  FhitBdelphia 
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Maritime  Ezchang^  He  has  written  'Inland 
Waterways;  their  Relation  to  Transportation' 
(1893) ;  'American  Railway  Transportation' 
(1903);  'Elements  of  Transportation'  (1906); 
'Railroad  Traffic  and  Rates'  (l^U)  ;  'Panama 
Canal  TraSic  and  Tolls'  (1912);  'Ueasure- 
meni  of  Vessels  for  the  Panama  Canal' 
(1913);  'The  Panama  Canal  and  Commerce* 
(1916);  'Principles  of  Railroad  Transporta- 
tion' (1916),  and  many  papers  on  the  econom- 
ics of  railroads,  etc.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Afinais  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  from  1901~14. 

JOHNSON,  Prmnklin,  American  Baptist 
clergyman  and  educator :  b,  Frankfort,  Ohio.  2 
Nov.  tS36;  d.  7  Oct.  1916.  He  was  Kraduated 
from  Co^ate  Seminaiy  in  1861 ;  was  ordained  a 
Baptist  minister  in  1862,  and  was  pastor  at  Bay 
City.  Mich.,  1861-63;  UmbertvUle,  N.  J.,  1864- 
66;  Passaic.  N.  J.,  1866-72;  Newark.  N.  J.. 
IS72-74;  and  Cambridge,  Ma9&,  1874-8&  He 
studied  at  (jcrman  universities  and  traveled 
Europe,  Effi'pt  and  Palestine  in  1868-69.  He 
was  made  D.D,  by  the  University  of  Tcna,  Ger- 
many, in  1869,  and  LL,D.  by  the  University  of 
Ottawa,  Kan.,  1898.  After  his  pastorate  in 
Cambridge  he  traveled  in  Greece  and  spent 
ifae  winter  of  1688-89  in  Athens.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  OlUwa  University  1890-92.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  public  life  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University  of  Clhicago,  where 
be  was  assistant  professor  of  church  history 
and  homiletics  1892-94;  associate  professor 
1894-95;  professor  1895-1908;  and  professor 
emeritus  since  1908.  Thus  bis  public  life  has 
been  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  the 
first  in  the  pastorate  and  the  second  in  univer- 
sity administration  and  teaching.  While  labor- 
ing as  pastor  at  Cambridge  he  was  also  editor 
of  The  IVatchman  1876-77.  The  following  are 
his  principal  pubhshed  writings;  'The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,'  with  notes  (1873): 
'Moses  and  Israel'  (1874)  ;  'Heroes  and 
Judges  from  the  Lawgiver  to  the  King'  (1875) ; 
'True  Womanhood;  Hints  on  the  Formation 
of  Womanly  Character'  (1884)  ;  and  'Romance 
in  Song.'  a  translation  of  Heine's  'Lyrical 
Interlude'  (1884);  'The  New  Psychic  Studies 
in  their  Relation  to  Christian  Thought'  (1886) ; 
'The  Quotations  of  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Old  considered  in  the  Light  of  General 
Literature'  (1896) ;  'The  Home  Missionaries,' 
a  poem  (1899):  'Have  we  the  Likeness  of 
Christ?'  (1902);  'The  Christian's  Relation  to 
Evolution'  (1904).  In  addiiion  he  made  con- 
tributions to  reviews  and  to  encyclopedias,  and 
published  translations  of  Latin  and  Anabaptist 
hymns  in  the  current  periodicals.  He  jour- 
neyed around  the  world  in  1913-14.  making 
studies  of  Christian  missions  and  the  conditions 
of  Asiatic  populalinns. 

10HN30N,  Qiale  Chriatiui,  Norwegian 
Lutheran  theologian :  b.  Fredrikshald,  10  Sept 
1822;  d.  Christiania.  17  July  1894.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the_  Chnsliansaand  Cathedral  School 
and  University  of  Christiania,  gaining  a  schol- 
arship which  assisted  him  to  study  at  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Erjangen,  Heidelberg,  Tiibingen  and 
Paris.  He  was  appointed  (1347)  lecturer  of 
theology  at  Christiania  University  and  became 
professor  in  I860.  His  lecture  subjects  were 
systematic  theology,  history  of  doctrine,  the 
Xew  Testament  canon,  but  after  1877,  church 


tolic  and  Christian  congregation.'    With  Cas- 

Jiari, .  he  edited  Tidskrifl  for  den  evangeluk 
utherske  Kirke  i  Norge,  and  founded  (1863) 
the  Luthersk  Kirketidende,  editing  it  till  1871 
His  'Grundrids  af  den  systemaiiske  Theologie* 
appeared  1878-79,  but  his  'Forelisninger  over 
den  chrislelike  Ethik'  and  also  his  'Forelxs- 
ninger  over  Dogmchislorien'  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  in  1896. 

JOHNSON,  Helen  Kcadrick,  American 
author :  b.  Hamilton,  N.  Y..  4  Jan.  1844.  Sbr 
was  the  daughter  of  A.  C.  Kcndhck  (q.v.)  and 
was  marrieo  to  RoEsiter  Johnson  (q.v.)  in  1869. 
Beside  editing  several  compilations  of  verse  she 
has  published  'The  Roddy  Boc^s,'  popular  ju- 
venile tales  (1874-76);  'Our  Familur  Songs' 
(188!) ;  'Raleigh  Wcstgate'  (1889);  'Woman 
and  the  Republic'  (1897).  She  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Association  Opposed  to 
the  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women  and  has 
written  much  on  the  question  of  woman  suf- 
frage. She  founded  the  Meridian  Oub  in 
1886.  and  the  Guidon  (Hub  in  1907. 

JOHNSON,  Herman  MerriU,  American 
educator:  b.  Bullcrnuls.  N.  Y..  15  Nov.  1815: 
d.  Cariisle,  Pa.,  S  April  1868.  He  was  gradu- 
ated (1839)  at  Wesleyan  University,  Connecti- 
cut, and  appointed  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages at  Saint  (Carles  College.  Missouri. 
He  accepted  a  similar  position  (1842)  at 
Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  which  he  left 
(1844)  when  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages  aiid  literature  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  In  1850  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  English  literature  at  Dickin- 
son College  and  was  called  lo  the  chair  of 
moral  science  in  I860,  accepting  in  the  same 
year  the  presidency,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  conferred  on 
him  (1852)  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  edited 
'Orientalia  Antiguana  Herodoii,'  published  an 
edition  of  the  'Clio'  of  Herodotus  (1850)  and 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Metkodisl 
Quarierly  Review  and  the  religious  periodicals. 

JOHNSON,  Herrick,  American  clergy- 
man and  educator :  b.  Caughnewaga,  N.  Y.,  22 
Sept.  1832;  d.  20  Nov.  WlJ  He  was  graduated 
(1857)  at  Hamilton  College  and  (1860)  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  and  became  asso- 
ciate pastor  (1860-62)  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Troy,  N.  Y..  then  pastor  (1862-67)  at 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Cihurch,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
He  was  pastor  (1868-73)  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Philade^ia,  and  was  then  made 
professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology 
at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (1874-80), 
becoming  next  pastor  al  the  Fourth  Presbvte- 
rlan  Church,  Chicago,  until  1883.  From  ifiSO- 
1906  he  was  teaching  at  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Oricago.  He  was  president  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Ministerial  Education 
(1869-73)  and  of  the  Presbvterian  Board  of  Aid 
(1883-1903),  moderator  of  thn  SprinRfield.  III., 
General  Assembly  (1882),  etc.  He  wrote 
'Christianity's  Challenge'  (Chicago  1880); 
'Plain  Talks  about  the  Theatre'  (1882);  'Re- 
vivals, their  Place  and  Power'  (1883)  ;  'Pres- 
byterian Bulwarks'  (New  York  1887)  ;  'Vnf 
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JOHNSON,  Herschel  Veapasian,  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  polilician:  b,  Burke  County, 
Ga.,  8  Sept.  1812;  d.  Jefferson  County,  Ga., 
16  Aug.  1880.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1334,  studied  law, 
practised  there,  from  1844  at  M  lit  edge  v  ilk,  and 
in  1848  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  fill  the  seat  of  W.  T.  Colquitt, 
resigned.  A  strong  advocate  of  Clay's  com- 
promise scheme,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Southern  Unionists.  In  1849-53  he  was  a  judge 
of  the  Georgia  Superior  Court,  in  1853-57  gov- 
ernor of  the  Stale.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Northern  Democracy  tn  1860  as  Vice-President 
on  the  presidential  licket  with  Douglas.  Though 
apposed  to  secession,  he  followed  his  State,  and 
in  1862  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress. Elected  United  States  senator  in  1866. 
he  was  refused  his  seat  because  of  war  disa- 
bilities. He  was  a  judge  of  the  Georgia  Supe- 
rior Court  from  1873  until  his  death. 

JOHNSON,  Hiram  Warrea,  American 
lawyer  and  senator :  b.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  2 
Sept.  1866.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Cahfornia  and  was  called  to  the  California 
bar  (1888),  practising  at  Sacramento,  but  mov- 
ing (1902)  to  San  Francisco.  He  made  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
in  the  boodling  cases  (1906-07)  which  involved 
the  leading  officials  of  the  city  and  the  utility 
corporations.  When  Francis  J.  Heney  was 
shot  in  the  court  room  during  his  prosecution 
of  Abe  Ruef  for  bribery,  he  took  his  place  and 
convicted  Ruef  (1908).  He  was  elected  gover- 
nor of  California  (1911-15)  and  re-elected  for 
the  term  1915-19.  but  resigned  1917.  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  Progressive  party  (1912)  and 
nominee  for  Vice-President  on  the  Progressive 
ticket  and  was  elected  United  Stales  senator 
from  California,  for  the  term  1917-23.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  as  governor  he  contin- 
ued his  attacks  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road with  the  expressed  determination  that 
that  corporation  should  loosen  its  political  bold 
on  the  State,  and  he  rid  the  government  of 
numerous  inefficient  ofHce  holders.  He  advo- 
cated initiative  and  referendum  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  hh  State  to  aid  in 
putting  political  Eraftera  out  of  office.  The 
Webb  Bill,  forbidding  the  ownership  of  land 
by  Asiatic  ahens,  was  signed  by  him  (1913) 
and  brought  on  a  heated  and  prolonged  con- 
troversy Getween  Washington  and  the  Japanese 

JOHNSON,  Sir  John.  American  colonial 
solder:  b.  near  Johnstown.  N,  Y.,  5  Nov.  1742: 
d.  Montreal,  4  Jan.  1830.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  (q.v.).  was  knighted  in 
1765  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates  and 
baronetcy  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1774. 
When  the  Revolution  came  on  he  escaped  to 
Canada  in  1776  with  700  loyalists.  He  otsan- 
ized  the  corps  known  as  the  Queen's  Own  Amer- 
ican Regiment,  of  which  he  was  commissioned 
coloneL  In  July  1777,  he  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Fort  Stanwix  (q.v.).  He  defeated  General 
Herkimer  in  the  latter's  brilliant  attempt  lo 
cause  the  besiegers  to  abandon  their  operations; 
but  was  himself  subsetiuently  defeated.    Dur- 


however,  crushingly  de- 
feated^; Newton  (now  Elmira)  29  Aug.  1779, 
and  retired  to  Montreal.  His  influence  over 
the  Indians  had  always  been  remarkable  and 
the  British  government  appointed  him  super- 
intendent-general of  Indian  affairs  in  British 
North  America,  besides  making  him  extensive 
land  grants,  to  rtylace  the  Mohawk  family  es- 
tates which  had  been  confiscated.  Consult 
Stone,  'Life  of  Brant'   (Albany  1865). 

JOHNSON,  John  Albert,  American  pub- 
lic official;  b.  Saint  Peter,  Minn.,  1861;  d. 
Rochester,  Minn.,  21  Sept.  1909.  When  John- 
son was  only  13  years  old,  his  father  died  in 
the  county  poorhouse  of  alcoholic  dementia, 
and  he  was  forced  to  leave  school  in  order  to 
support  bis  mother.  He  was  employed  by  vari- 
ous mercantile  establishments  and  for  a  time 
was  connected  with  a  railroad  construction 
gan^.  During  all  of  this  time,  however,  he 
continued  to  educate  himself  by  private  Studjy. 
His  success  in  this  respect  was  demonstrated  in 
1886  when  he  was  made  e<titor  of  the  Saint 
Peter  Heraid.  He  was  active  in  bringing  about 
civic  improvements,  providing  free  public  lec- 
tures and  establishing  pla^/grounds.  His  at- 
tractive personality  and  geniahty  made  him  ex- 
tremely popular.  In  1894  he  entered  politics  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  State  senate; 
though  then  unsuccessful,  in  1898  be  was 
elected  and  served  in  three  successive  legisla- 
tures.  He  became  known  for  his  independence 
of  party  partisanship  when  he  opposed  C^ver- 
nor  Lind  on  the  question  of  withdrawing  Min- 
nesota troops  from  the  Philippines.  Johnson 
was  a  bold  advocate  of  tariff  reform  and  econ- 
omy in  the  administration  of  the  government 
In  1904  he  was  nominated  and  elected  gover- 
nor. The  campaign  was  extremely  bitter,  and 
personalities  ei>tered  largely  into  the  speeches. 
The  public  issue  concerned  the  merging  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads, 
but  Johnson  was  taunted  with  reference  to  his 
family.  His  popularity  with  the  Scandinavian 
element,  his  public  record  and  the  assaults  on 
his  family  turned  public  sentiment  in  his  favor, 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  ])!ura!ity  of  6,000  at  a 
time  when  Roosevelt  carried  the  State  for  the 
Republican  national  licket  by  146,(XX).  As 
governor,  he  achieved  immense  success,  and 
through  his  influence  legislation  was  enacted 
providing  for  i.mployers'  liabilitv,  the  abolition 
of  railroad  passes,  schools  for  delinquent  girls, 
and  a  reformation  of  the  civil  service;  he  was 
also  instrumental  in  effecting  local  and  national 
reforms  in  insurance  laws.  He  mas  re-elected 
governor  in  1906  by  a  plurality  of  76.000.  and 
again  in  1908  by  20,000,  althoi^  Taft  carried 
the  State  for  the  Republican  national  ticket  by 
85,000  votes.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1908  Johnson  was  frequently  mentioned  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  and  he  received  46 
votes  in  the  Denver  Convention.  His  prestige 
and  success  as  governor  were  not  diminished 
by  the  (juiet,  though  determined,  method  em- 
ployed by  him  in  dealing  with  the  miners' 
strike  of  1908.  He  had  long  sufFetiid  from 
appendicitis,  and  in  1909  an  operation  was  per- 
formed, but  failed  to  save  his  life. 
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J0HN80H,  JohB  Butler,  Amencan  dvil 
engineer  and  educator:  b.  Marlboro,  Ohio,  11 
June  1850;  d  Madison,  Wis.,  1902.  He  gradu- 
ated as  a  dvil  engineer  (1878)  at  the  Universi^ 
of  Michigan  and  was  appointed  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  United  States  Lake  and  Mississippi 
River  surveys.  In  1883  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
civil  engineering  at  Washington  University, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo,,  in  which  vocation  he  became 
noted  among  educators.  He  was  chosen  dean 
of  the  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering 
(1898),  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  taught  till  his  death.  He'  wrote  'Theory 
and  Practice  of  Surveying)  (8th  ed.,  1904)  ; 
■Materials  of  Conslruction>  (Ist  ed.,  1897); 
'Engineering  Contracts  and  Specitica dons'  (3d 
ed.,  1904).  In  1884  he  directed  the  Index  to 
Cvrrtnt  Literature  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  Societies,  and  (1891) 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  extensive  tests  of 
American  timbers. 


political  economy  and  history  for  one  year  in 
(^rman^  and  became  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  SpnngJietd  Republican,  then  financial  editor 
of  tlie  Chicago  Tribune.  He  founded  the 
Spokane,  Wasl,.  Tribune  <1890),  selling  out 
in  1893  lo  become  professor  at  Wharton  School 
of  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1893-1901).  From  1899-1903  he  was  lecturer 
on  finance  at  Colimibia  University  and,  {roni 
1901,  professor  of  political  economy.  From 
1903  he  was  dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance  at  New  York  University. 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  conferred  LL.D. 
degree  (191S).  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  New  Sources  of  Revenue  for  New 
York  city  (1912)  and  of  the  commission  to  re- 
vise die  banking  laws  of  New  York  State 
(1913).  He  wrote  •Money  and  Currency' 
(1905);  'Syllabus  of  Money  and  Banking' 
(1899)  ;  'Report  on  the  Cana(fian  Banking  Sys- 
tem for  the  National  Monetary  Commission' 
(19I0_),  besides  numerous  contnbutions  to  the 
technical  periodicals  on  financial  and  economic 
problems. 

JOHNSON,  Manuel  John,  Endish  as- 
tronomer: b.  Macao.  C^hina,  23  May  mJS;  d.  28 
Feb.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Addiscombe 
OJlege,  England,  entered  the  artillery  (1821) 
at  Saint  Helena,  becoming  aide-de-camp  to 
(General  Walker,  viho  aided  him  in  founding 
an  observatory  on  the  island.  By  1833  he  had 
secured  matenals  for  'A  catalogue  of  606  prin.' 
cipal  Fixed  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere' 
which  was  printed  by  his  patrons,  the  East  In- 
dia Company  (1835),  who  had  furnished  his 
astronomical  equipment.  Foi'  fliis  important 
catalogue  he  was  awarded  tlie  Roval  As- 
tronomical Society's  Gold  Medal.  He  was  ap- 
pointed (1839)  to  take  charge  of  the  Radcliffe 
observatory  when  he  worked  indetatigably  on 
the  redetermination  of  Groombridge's  circum- 
polar  stars,  his  investigations  appearing  in  18 
volumes  of  the  Radcliffe  Observations.  With 
the  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  an  improved  outfit 
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this  new  eqmpment  he  observed  (1850)  26  im- 
portant double  stars  and  <  1852-53)  measured 
the  chief  stars  of  the  Pleiades  and  the  annual 
parallaxes  of  61  Cygni,  continuing  the  work  on 
Castor,  Arcturius  and  Lyra;  (1854-55).  He 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (1856), 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety (1857--58).  His  catalogue  of  6,317  cir- 
cnmpolar  stars  was  in  the  printer's  hands  when 
be  died  and  was  published  in  1860.  A  prize  for 
an  essaj;  on  an  astronomical  or  meteorological 
ti^ject  is  offered  at  Oxford  every  four  years, 
since  1862,  instituted  in  his  memory.  Consult 
Foster's  '  Alumni  Osconiensis,  >  Monthly 
Notices  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (Vols. 
XIX  and  XX). 

JOHNSON.  Owen,  American  author;  b. 
New  York  27  Aug.  1878.  He  is  a  son  of 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  and  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1901.  His  story  of  schoollife  'The 
Varmint'  (1910),  with  its  boyish  high  spirits, 
cleverness  and  wholesomeness,  is  perhaps  his 
best  work  'Stover  at  Yale'  (1911),  a  college 
story,  frank  in  its  criticisms  of  certain  phases 
of  hfe  at  Yale,  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy. 
He  has  also  written  'Arrows  of  the  Almighty' 
(1901);  'In  the  Name  of  Liberty'  (1905): 
'Max  FargTis'  (1906) ;  'The  Eternal  Boy' 
(1909);  'Tlie  Humming  Bird'  (1910);  'Ten- 
nessee Shad'  (1911);  'The  Sixty-first  Second' 
(1912):  'The  Salamander'  (1914),  later  drama- 
tized ■  ^Murder  in  Any  Degree'  (1914)  ;  'Mak- 
ing MonCT'  (1914);  'The  Woman  Gives' 
(1915).  He  also  wrote  the  plays  'The  Comet' 
(1908);  'Comedy  for  Wives'  (1912),  and  an 
adaptation  from  the  French,  'The  Return  from 
Jerusalem'    {1912);   'Virtuous  Wives'    (1918). 

JOHNSON,  Reverdy,  American  jurist:  b. 
Annapolis,  Md.,  21  May  1796;  d.  there,  10  Feb. 
1876.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Jrfin's  College 
in  that  dty,  and  at  I7  began  to  study  law.  In 
1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1817  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  and  subsequently  devoted 
his  time  mainly  to  the  arguing  of  cases  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  reported 
seven  volumes  of  the  decisions  of  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeals,  known  as  'Harris'  and 
Johnson's  Reports,'  (1820).  In  1821  he  was 
elected  a  State  senator,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  1825  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term.  In  1845  he  vras  chosen  a  United  States 
senator,  resigning  in  l849onbeinB:appointed  At- 
torney-General of  *he  United  States.  On  the 
succession  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  after  the  death  of 
President  Taylor,  he  resigned  that  office,  and 
resumed  in  Baltimore  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  peace  com- 
mission was  United  Slates  senator  1863-68,  and 
succeeding  Charles  Frands  Adams  as  Minister 
to  England  in  1868  negotiated  the  treaty  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Alabama  claims,  afterward 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  He  was  recalled  in 
1869.  He  prepared  an  argument  in  defense  of 
Mrs.  Surratt,  accused  of  complicity  in  the  as- 
sassination of  Lincoln,  but  it  was  refused  a 
hearins    by    the    military    court. 

JOHNSON,  Richard  Mentor,  American 
statesman  and  soldier;  b.  Floyd's  Station,  near 
Louisville.  Ky.,  17  Oct.  1780;  d.  Frankfort,  Ky., 
19  Nov.  1850.  He  was  educated  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  subsequently  studied  law 
and  practised  with  success.  He  commenced  bis 
public  career  as  a  member  of  die   Kentucl^ 
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legtslalure,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  23,  and 
in  1607  was  returned  Eo  Confess,  and  remained 
a.  member  of  the  House  until  1819.  He  was  a 
firm  siipporter  of  the  admin  is  I  ration  of  l^d- 
ison,  anci  upon  the  commencement  of  the  War 
of  1812  raised  a  body  of  Kentucky  mounted 
riflemen,  whom  he  commanded,  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier.  The  decisive  charge  of  his 
mounted  volunteers  mainly  contributed  to  the 
brilliant  victory  gained  over  the  British  and 
Indians  at  tlie  battle  of  die  Thames,  5  Oct 
1813,  and  it  was  <by  his  hand  that  the  Indian 
leader  Tecumseh  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  fallen.  In  1819  fae  was  elected  to  (ill  a 
vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate,  of  which 
he  continued  a  member  until  1829,  when  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  remained  a  member  until  his  election  by  the 
jenate  in  Mardi,  1837,  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Stales.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  for  four  years, 
and  in  we  Presidential  election  of  1840  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  Vice-President  He  thenceforth  lived 
chiefly  in  retirement.  He  was,  however,  serv- 
ing a  term  in  the  Slate  legislature  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  Congress  his  chief  efforts 
were  against  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sunday 
mails,  and  in  behalf  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion or  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  applied  tor 
pensions.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  abol- 
ishing imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky. 

JOHNSON,  Richard  W„  American  mili- 
tary crfficer:  b.  near  Smilhland,  Ky.,  7  Feb.  1827; 
<L  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  21  April  1897.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849,  was  emi^oyed 
chiefly  on  frontier  service  until  1861,  when  he 
became  colonel  of  the  3d  Kentucky  Cavalry,  11 
October  was  appointed  brigadier-gen eial  of 
volunteers,  and  later  commanded  a  division  at 
Murtreeshoro,  and  with  his  division  fought 
under  Thomas  at  Chickamauga  (19-21  Sept. 
1863).  He  commanded  the  12th  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  inva»on  of 
Georgia  and  a  division  of  cavalry  at  Nashville, 


having  been  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice, became  provost-marshal  of  the  milt  la  17 
^vision  of  the  Tennessee.  In  1867  he  resigned 
from  the  service  with  rank  of  major-general, 
changed  by  act  of  Congress  (1875),  to  briga- 
dier. Among  his  writings  were  'Ljfe  of  Gen, 
G.  H.  Thomas'  (1881),  and  <A  Soldier's 
Reminiscences*    (1886). 

JOHNSON,  Robert  Underwood,  Ameri- 
can editor  and  author:  b.  Washington,  D.  C, 
12  Jan.  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Earlham 
College,  Indiana,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cen- 
tury Magasine  in  1873,  he  waj  associate  editor 
from  1881  to  1909.  and  in  the  latter  year,  on  the 
death  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  succeeded  to 
the  editorial  chair,  which  he  occniued  until 
May  1913.  He  early  became  noted  for  his 
services  in  behalf  of  international  copyright,  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Cop)Tighi  League 
doint;  much  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  law 
of  1891,  for  which  he  was  decorated  by  the 
French  and  Italian  governments.  With  (^arence 
Clough  Buei  he  had  chai^  of  editing  the  'Cen- 
tury War  Series,'  afterward  published  as 
^Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Gvil  War'  (1887- 
88).     He   induced   General   Grant  to   write  his 


'Memoirs,'  and.  with  Jabo  Uuir,  set  on  foot 
the  movement  r^ulting  in  the  creation  of  the 
Vosemite  National  Park.  He  was  the  originator 
of  the  Memorial  to  Keats  and  Shelley  in  Rome, 
and  has  been  active  in  many  national  move- 
ments, notably  the  forest  conservation  move- 
ment He  became  permanent  secretary  of  Ae 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  His 
writings  include  'The  Winter  Hour  and  Odier 
Poems*  (1801).  and  "Songs  of  liberty  and 
Other  Poems'  (1897) ;  'Poems'  (1902) ; 
'Poems,'  enlarged  (1908) ;  'Saint  Gaudens :  An 
Ode>  (1910;  4th-ed„  1913);  'Italian  Rhapsody 
and  other  Poems  of  Italy'  (1917). 

/OHNSON,  Roatiter,  American  author 
editor:  b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  27  Jan.  1840. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1863  and  was  associate  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  1864-68.  From  186© 
to  1872  he  edited  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Stairs- 
man;  and  in  1873-77  was  associated  with 
George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana  in  editing 
the  American  CNdopsedia,  while  in  18^>-80  he 
aided  Sydney  Howard  Gay  in  his  'History  of 
the  United  States.'  In  18a3-1902  he  was  editor 
of  the  Anirnai  Cyclopadia,  and  since  1900  has 
been  editor  of  the  'Universal  Cyclopzdia.' 
He  edited  the  series  of  'Little  Classics'  (18 
vds.,  1874-80)  ;  'Liber  Scriptorum'  (1893), 
and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  'World's  Great 
Books'  (50  vols.,  1896-1901);  'Great  Events  t? 
Famous  Historians'  (20  vols.,  1904),  and  of 
'The  Authors'  Digest'  (1909).  In  1906,  in  col- 
laboration  with  Dora  Knowlton  Ranous,  he 
edited  'The  Literature  of  Italy*  (16  vols., 
1906).  His  oricina]  works  include  'Phaeton 
Rogers,'  a  nov«  of  hoy  hfe  {1881) ;  'A  His- 
tory of  the  French  War  ending  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Canada'  (1882) ;  'History  of  the  War 
of  1812'  (1882);  'Idler  and  Poet.'  verse 
(1883);  'History  of  the  War  of  Secession* 
(1888);  'The  End  of  a  Rainbow.'  a  story 
(1892);  'The  Hero  of  Manila'  (1899);  'Short 
History  of  the  War  with  Spain'  (1899); 
'Mormng  Lights  and  Evening  Shadows.' 
poems  (1902);  'The  Alphabet  of  Rhetoric' 
(1903):  'The  Clarfi  of  Nations'  (1914);  'Cap- 
lain  John  Smith'  (1915),  and  'Episodes  of  the 
Civil  War'  (1916);  'Biography  of  Helen 
Kendricks  Johnson'  (1917). 

JOHNSON,     Samuel,     American     college 


two  years  later  appmitted  tutor  there.  In  1718 
he  resigned  to  receive  ordination  as  a  Congre- 
gationtJ  minister,  and  settled  at  West  Haven. 
He  rriinguished  his  charge  in  1722  and  soon 
after  saifed  for  Englan<C  where  he  received 
Episcopal  ordination  in  1723.  Shortly  after  he 
returned  to  America,  bearing  a  commission  as 
missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  Ae  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  settled  in 
Stratford,  Conn.,  as  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church  there.  In  1743  he  received  the  d^ree  of 
D.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  fn  1746 
he  published  'A  System  of  Morahty.'  and  in 
1752  a  compend  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
another  of  ethics ;  the  two  latter  were  printed  in 
Philadelphia  by  Franklin  as  textbooks  for  fbe 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  17SS  he  was 
offet^d  the  presidency  of  tKat  nniversity,  bat  de- 
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dined  it  In  1753  he  was  invited  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  newly  founded  King's  College 
in  New  York,  in  all  the  plans  for  which  be  had 
been  consulted.  He  did  so,  but  in  1763  resigned 
and  returned  to  Stratford,  where  he  resumed 
his  parochial  duties,  revised  his  previous  works 
and  published  an  'En^ish  and  a  Hdirew 
Grammar'  (1767),  Johnson  carried  on  lo:^ 
controversies  upholding  apostolic  succession  and 
divine  sovereignty.  Consult  Beardsley,  'Life  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.>  (New  York  1876),  and 
Chandler,  'Life  of  Samuel  Johnson'  (Ixnidon 
1824). 

JOHNSON,  Sutrnd,  En^isb  man  of  let- 
ters: b,  Lichfield,  18  Sept.  (N,  S.)  1709;  d.  Lon- 
don, 13  Dec  1784,  He  was  the  son  of  Michael 
Johnson,  a  leamed  bookseller,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Ford.  The  father  was  a  Jacobitical,  High 
Church  Tory,  somewhat  given  to  melancholy, 
and  not  methodical  in  habits.  The  son  took 
after  liim  in  these  particulars.  Of  Ae  mother 
little  is  known.  They  had  another  son, 
Nathaniel,  bom  in  1712,  who  died  at  25,  The 
elder  J<^nson  was  a  man  of  some  local  import- 
ance, church  warden,  sheriff  and  bailiff,  but 
before  his  death  in  1731  his  business  had  de- 
clined nntil  he  was  nearly  bankrupt. 

Samuel  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  preco- 
cious child,  buthis  mental  forwardness  could  not 
compensate  for  bis  bodily  defects.  His  face 
was  deeply  mariced  1^  scrofula  and  one  eye  was 
permanently  injured,  Queen  Anne's  toudi  profit- 
mg  him  nothing,  but  leaving  in  his  loyal 
memory  a  vague  picture  of  a  "lady  in  diamonds 
and  a  long  black  hood."  He  was  first  Taught  by 
a  dame,  later  at  the  Lichfield  school.  Being 
laay  and  lumbering  he  early  exerted  his  powers 
of  command  upon  his  fellows  by  making  three 
of  his  mates  carry  him  to  school.  In  1726,  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Stourbridge  for  a  year. 
Then  he  remained  for  two  years  at  home,  where 
be  did  little  except  to  read  widely  among  his 
father's  books.  His  talents  impressed  a  nei^- 
boring  gentleman,  who  offered  to  send  him  to 
Oxford.  Johnson  entered  Pembroke  College  as 
a  commoner  31  Oct.  1728,  remained  in  con- 
tinuous residence  a  little  over  a  year,  and  re- 
turned for  brief  periods,  until  thiE  suitumn  of 
1731.  He  was  wretchedly  poor  duricw  his 
Mdlege  residence,  and  he  left  without  a  dccn^ee 
because  of  bis  father's  business  troubles.  The 
stories  of  his  haranguing  students  in  a  tattered 
gown  and  flinetnc-  away  in  a  passion  a.  pair  of 
shoes  left  at  his  disor  are  well  known.  His  un- 
asnal  learning  seems  to  have  iraoressed  the  col- 
lege authorities  from  die  beginning,  and  his 
Latin  translation  of  Pc^ie's  ^Messiah,'  printed 
in  1731  in  a  *miscellany,*  pleased  that  famous 
poet.     But  Johnson  was  too   indolent  and  hy- 
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docic  career  is  thus  not  specially 
greted. 

After  his  fatlier's  death  he  found  himself 
^liged  to  cam  his  living  by  teaching  school 
and  acting  as  chaplain  to  a  baronet,  who  did  not 
treat  him  kindly.  He  soon  gave  up  the  p4ace 
and  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  lived 
with  an  old  schoolmate  named  Hector  and  be- 
came a  bookseller's  hack.  The  only  fairly  im- 
portant work  of  these  years  was  his  truislation, 
Arougfa  the  French,  of  the  Portuguese  Lobo's 
'Voyage  to  Ahjrasinia,'  which  appeared  in  1735. 
Johnson  is  9si*l  to  have  walked  to  Oxford  to  get 


a  copy  of  tlie  French  version,  which  has  never 
yet  found  its  way  bade  Co  the  shelves  of  the 
Pembroke  College  library. 

In  1735  he  made  a  marriage  which  has  af- 
forded posterity  a  great  deaJ  of  amusement. 
Among  his  acquaintances  in  Birmin^am  was  a 
mercer  named  Henry  Porter,  who  died  in  1734, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  children.  In  a  little 
less  than  a  year  Johnson  married  the  widow, 
who  was  about  20  years  his  senior.  John- 
son declared  that  it  was  a  love  match  on  both 
sides,  and  his  own  constancy  to  her  throu^^out 
her  hfe  and  his  devotion  to  her  memory  prove 
that  for  himself  at  least  he  did  not  exaggerate. 
Despite  his  uncouth  appearance,  his  eccentrici- 
ties, his  visionary  and  morbid  qualities  which 
made  some  people  think  him  insane,  the  widow 
is  said  to  have  recognized  that  he  was  at  bot- 
tom one  of  the  most  sensiUe  of  men.  Accord- 
ing to  Garrick  he  showed  no  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  choosing  a  fat,  painted  and  affected 
old  woman.  She  showed  no  prudence  in  plac- 
ing her  small  fortune  under  the  control  of  a 
poor  yoimg  man  with  apparently  slim  prospects. 
Vet  as  Johnson  was  nearsighted  and  could  see 
but  little  of  what  shocked  others  in  his  wife  — 
if  indeed  liie  report  of  Garrick  was  not  pur- 
posely exaggerated — ^and  as  he  undoubtedly 
made  her  a  good  husband,  there  seems  to  be 
little  reason  to  waste  sympathy  on  either  party 
to  the  match. 

After  his  marriage  Johnson  set  up  a  board- 
ing school  near  Lichfield  His  peculiarities  nat- 
urally prevented  him  from  succeeding.  He  may 
have  had  only  three  pupils ;  but  one  of  these, 
David  Garrick,  combines  with  the  master  him- 
self to  make  the  short-lived  school  a  very 
famous  one.  Early  in  1737  the  two  set  out  to- 
gether (o  seek  their  fortunes  in  London,  Mrs. 
Johnson  being  left  in  Lichfield.  They  had  Uttle 
money,  and  Johnson's  diief  baggsge  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  pan  of  his  tragedy  'Irene' 
and  a  few  letters  of  introduction. 

The  literary  adventurer  spenthisfirstmonths 
in  London  seeking  employment  from  the  hook- 
"  He  lived  prudently  and  seems  to  have 


field  and  finished  'Irene'  ;  in  the  autumn  he  re- 
moved permanently  to  London  with  his  wife. 

Macaulay  in  an  excellent  pan^n^  of  his 
admirable  essay  on  Johnson  describes  the  des- 
perate state  of  authors  at  lie  time.  In  1736  the 
day  of  die  patron  was  drawing  to  a  close,  but, 
allhoush  Pope  had  succeeded  in  making  the 
public  nis  patron,  it  was  too  early  for  other  men 
to  hope  to  rival  him.  Writers  who  under  Queen 
Anne  might  have  received  money  and  ptnitical 


under  by  •sweat-shop"  methods.  Johnson  took 
his  place  in  the  toiling  ranks,  but,  because  of  his 

Eride,  suffered  more  than  most  of  his  brother 
acks.  His  never  polished  manners  deterio- 
rated in  cellar  restaurants,-  he  iiecame  a  sloven 
in  iiis  dress  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  he 
never  got  over  his  acquired  aversion  to  dean 
linen.  Much  of  the  brutality  of  manners  for 
wlucb  he  was  afterward  reproadied  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  rough  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  at  (his  period  of  his  career. 

The  details  which  fioswdl  was  able  to  gather 
wiHt  regard  to  the  early  life  of  his  hero  are  not 
very  am[Je.    After  'Irene'  was  refuse<Ulqr  a 
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manager,  Johnson  secured  emiJoyment  with 
Cave  in  1738,  revising  for  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  the  parliamentary  debates,  which 
could  be  published  only  as  if  they  had  occurred 
in  the  senate  of  Liliput.  From  July  1741  to 
March  1744  he  wrote  the  debates,  making  nse 
of  notes  taken  by  others.  They  were  oflen  re- 
garded as  genuine,  few  readers  knowing  that 
the  writer,  to  use  his  own  words,  had  taken  care 
that  the  Whig  dogs  ^ould  not  have  the  best 
of  it. 

Ueanwhile  in  1738  Johnson  had  published 
throuefi  Dodsley  his  first  important  piece  of 
work,  the  satire  entitled  'London,'  in  which  he 
imitated  Juvenal's  third  satire  as  Boileau  and 
Oldham  had  done  tefore  him.  Being  a  strong, 
manly  sjiirit  and  having  his  own  sufferings  and 
indignities  to  spur  him  on,  he  produced  a  poem 
which  seemed  so  good  to  his  contemporaries 
that  the  first  edition  was  exliausted  in  a  week. 
Pope  inquired  who  the  author  was  and  en- 
deavored to  have  him  elected  to  the  mastership 
of  a  school.  The  project  failed  and  Tohnson 
remained  in  London  gathering  the  knowledge  of 
writers  and  life  tliat  stood  nim  in  such  good 
stead  in  his  later  criticism. 

This  knowledge  was  first  dirolayed  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  in  his  life  of  Richard  Savage 
(q.v.),  which  appeared  in  February  1744  John- 
son, who  had  been  much  thrown  with  Savage. 
took  that  curious  personage  far  too  seriously; 
but  his  sma.ll  biography  is  not  only  valuable  as 
an  excellent  description  of  the  literary  Bohe- 
mianism  of  the  day.  but  is  important  as  one  of 
the  first  books  of  its  Icind  to  abandon  a  stiff  and 
formal  or  a  stately  tone,  and  to  present  a  life 
simply  and  vividly.  When  we  praise  Boswell  as 
a  biographer,  we  ou^ht  not  to  for^t  thait  bis 
great  subject  gave  him  instructions  which  the 
Scotdiman  bettered. 

Little  is  heard  of  Johnson  fbr  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  fout  his  fame  must  have  grown, 
for  in  1747  he  was  employed  bv  a  sort  of  book- 
sellers' syndicaite  to  prepare  an  English  diction- 
ary, this  project  superseding  that  of  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  which  he  contemplated  in  1745. 
The  dictionary  was  1o  be  in  two  folio  volumes 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  £1,575.  The  entire 
cost  of  preparing  copy  fell  on  him,  however, 
hence  the  bargain  was  not  a  profitable  one  to 
the  needy  scholar  except  in  so  far  as  it  enhanced 
his  reputation.  He  issued  a  plan  of  his  work 
dedicated  to  Lord  Oicsterfield;  did  a  lai^ 
amount  of   reading  to  secure  quotations ;   em- 

E loved  six  amanuenses  to  copy  such  dtations  as 
e  had  marked ;  supplied  etymologies  and  delini- 
tions ;  and  finally  on  15  April  1755  stood  forth 
to  the  world  as  ^the  great  lexicogra^er."  AH 
things  considered,  it  was  a  monument  of 
scholarship  despite  its  compiler's  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  the  language.  Of  its  definitions. 
excellent  as  a  rule,  the  humorous  ones,  such  as 
that  oats  is  a  grain  used  for  tiorses  in  England 


not  onlv   far  surpassed  his  predecessors, 

but  also  laid  the  foundations  on  which  subse- 
quent lexicographers  have  reared  more  impos- 
ing structures.  The  dictionary  is  also  remem- 
bered as  the  occasion  of  Johnson's  writing  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  letters  —  that  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  neglected  him  for 
years  but  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the 
great  work  wrote  flattering  notices  of  it  in  the 


hope  that  it  might  be  dedicated  to  him.  John- 
son's letter  of  7  Feb.  1755  is  remarkable  not 
merely  for  the  dignity  with  which  he  refused  to 
be  encumbered  with  help  after  he  had  safely 
reached  the  shore  unassisted,  but  also  for  the 


The  completion  of  the  "Dictionary*  in  eight 
years  would  have  been  sufficient  work  and  glory 
for  a  more  than  ordinary  man  of  letters;  but 
between  1747  and  1755  Jt^nson  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  in  other  ways.  In  January  1749 
Che  second  of  his  celebrated  satires  appeared, 
'The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  based  upon 
the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  It  is  belter  than 
the  'London,'  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  sen- 
tentious pieces  of  moralizing  in  verse  to  be 
found  in  English  literature.  It  brought  Johnson 
only  15  guineas.  He  received  nearly  £300  in 
benefits  and  copyright  for  his  tragedy  'Irene,' 
which  Garrick  produced  in  February  1749. 
Even  Garrick's  acting  and  Johnson's  appear- 
ance in  a  box  dad  in  a  gold-laced  hat  and  a 
gold-laced  scarlet  waistcoat  could  not  save  so 
undramatic  a  performance.  It  ran  nine  nights; 
the  person  who  has  read  it  nine  times  has  prob- 
ably never  existed. 

More  important  than  his  reapj>earance  as  a 
poet  was  his  assumption  of  the  role  of  periodi- 
cal essayist.  His  famous  semi'weekly  imitation 
of  The  Spectator,  entitled  The  Rambler,  which 
ran  from  20  March  1750  to  14  March  1752, 
was  not  specially  successful  as  a  journal,  but 
when  the  numbers  were  gathered  into  volumes, 
which  Jc^son  most  oarefully  revised,  the  work 
became  very  popular.  Thai  it  was  the  equal 
of  The  Spectator,  as  the  novelist  Rjchardson, 
who  wrote  the  only  really  popular  number, 
and  other  contem^raries  declared,  nobody  now 
believes.  That  it  should  have  held  its  own 
against  to  formidable  a  rival,  when  so  many 
omer  attempts  had  failed,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
it  had  genuine  merits.  It  certainly  established 
Johnson's  fame  as  a  moralist,  and,  if  we  omit 
the  papers  in  which  he  clumsily  attempted  to 
be  entertaining  as  wdl  as  some  of  his  speci- 
fically critical   essays,  we  con   still   find   i 


pages  more  sound  thought  and  feeling  with  re- 
hutnan  life  in   '      "  ' 
be  discovered 
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its  lights  and  shadows 

.   __  in  the  pages  of  most  of 

ictually  read    Johnson's  con- 


the  essayists  v 

temporaries  were  also  greatly  impressed  by  his 
daborate,  balanced,  Latinistic  prose  style.  The 
effects  of  this  both  upon  the  prose  of  his  period 
and  upon  his  own  reputation  were  injurious. 
Even  to  this  day  most  people  think  of  Dr.  John. 
son — he  was  not  yet  M.A.,  that  degree  coming 
to  him  from  Oxford,  partly  in  reward  for  7"AJ 
Rambler,  in  time  to  be  printed  on  the  title  p^e 
of  the  Dictionary  —  as  a  pompous  affected 
writer  who  never  used  a  short  English  word, 
if  he  could  find  a  long  Latin  one  to  put  in 
its  place.  The  Rambler  and  other  works  pro- 
duced when  he  was  about  40  give  a  basis  of 
truth  to  this  opinion  -  but  we  should  remember 
that  as  he  grew  older  and  after  he  had  bad 
much  practice  as  a  racy  talker,  his  style  became 
simj^er  and   stronger. 

The  last  number  of  The  Rambler  was  writ- 
ten when  Mrs.  Johnson  was  i^ni;.  He  mourned 
her  loss  sincerely  thiongh  32  yean  of  widower^ 
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hood.  He  did  not  see  her  punted  cheeks  or 
near  her  affected  gtKKles;  he  saw  only  an  ideal 
heing  whose  death  left  him  desolate.  No  one 
can  read  the  numerous  references  to  her  in  his 
^Prayers  and  Meditations'  (178S)  without  feel- 
ing %  profound  respect  for  the  bhnded  man. 

During  the  years  between  1752  and  1759, 
that  is  between  The  Rambler  and  'Rasselas,' 
Johnson  not  only  published  the  Dictionary, 
wrote  essays  for  his  friend  Dr.  Hawkesworth* 
<The  Adventurer*  (1753-54),  and  edited  and 
contributed  to  the  Literary  Mazagint,  or  Uni- 
versal Review  (1756-58),  but  also  issued  pro- 
posals for  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  he  liad 
lon^  contemplated  (1756),  and  began  a  new 
senes  of  essays.  The  Idler.  He  lazily  put  off 
the  Shakespeare  until  a  taunt  by  the  satirist, 
Charles  Churchill,  in  'The  Ghos^'  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  cheating  the  subscribers  who  had 
paid  in  their  mone^  forced  him  to  go  to  work 
on  the  promised  edition,  wliich  finally  appeared 
in  1765.  Natumlly,  it  was  not  a  monument  of 
scholarship^  hut  it  contained  some  sound  crit' 
icism,  and  its  preface  lias  long  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  sensible  introductions  to  the 
reading  of  Shakespeare  that  we  possess.  Thg 
Idler  ran  in  weekly  numbers  from  15  April  1758 
to  5  April  1760  on  Saturdays  in  Newberry's 
'Universal  (!3ironicle.>  It  was  collected  in  twa 
volumes  in  1761  and  in  part  deserved  its  title, 
for  it  was  distinctly  less  ponderous  than  The 
Rambler. 

It  is  at  this  peiiod  tiiat  the  Johnson  who  has 
impressed  the  world's  imaeinatioo  as  a  man 
begins  clearly  to  cmergfe.  He  was  still  the  old 
impecunious  Johnson,  for  the  year  after  the 
Dictionary  appeared  he  was  twice  arrested  for 
debt.  But  he  was  slowly  improving  his  finances, 
and  he  was  cathering  around  him  friends  who 
were  better  than  riches.  He  had  long  delisted 
in  tavern  clubs  where  he  met  queer  characters, 
such  as  the  forger,  Psalmanazer  (q.v.).  In 
17^  he  organized  a  club  of  his  own  at  the 
King's  Head,  which  included  Bathunt,  Hawkes- 
worih.  and  his  future  biographer,  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  Then  he  formed  friendships — desr 
tined  to  became  more  famous  because  they 
figured  so  frequently  in  BosweU — with  die  ac- 
complished Grecian  Eennet  LanKton,  with  the 
gay,  fashionable  Topham  BeaiKuerk,  with  Sir 
Toshua  Reynolds  and  Dr,  Bumey,  and,  a  trifle 
later,  with  GcJdsmith  and  Burke;  Ata  humbler 
circle  of  friends  is  still  more  picturesque — to 
wit,  ^e  unfortunates  he  received  into  his 
gloomy  house  after  his  wife  died  —  blind  Miss 
Anna  Williams,  good  talker  but  peevish,  Robert 
Lcvett,  the  self-educated  physician  of  the  poor, 
to  whose  memory  Johnson  consecrated  one  oi 
the  most  pathetic  of  Enghsh  elegies — and  later, 
Urs.  Desmoniins  and  Miss  Carmichacl.  These 
dependents,  as  wfts  natural,  quarreled  among 
themselves  and  harassed  their  benefactor.  An- 
other inmate  of  his  house,  of  whom  we  fre< 
guently  hear,  was  his  Uack  servant,  Francis 
Barber. 

In  January  1759  Johnson's  old  mother  died 
at  Lichfield.  The  stoVy  that  he -wrote  'Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,'  in  a  week,  lo  pay  her 
funeral  expenses  is,  as  is  usual,  not  altogether 
accurate,  it  secms^  to  have  been  begun  before 
her  death,  mainly  in  order  to  defray  the  cost 
of  a  visit  to  her.  When  published,  it  became 
the  most  popular  of  his  writings,  and  it  stiU 
has  readers  and  ranks  as  a  classic,  although  a 
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Einderous  one.  It  has  little  narrative  interest, 
cks  tlte  atmosphere  of  the  East,  presents  us 
with  personages  rather  than  with  persons,  and 
maltes  them  talk  in  an  impossibly  magniloquent 
style;  yet,  when  all  deductions  are  made,  it  re< 
mains  not  only  a  strong  attack  upon  rhe  fashion- 
able shallow  optimism  of  the  flay  which  John- 
son detested,  but  also  one  of  the  most  manly 
utterances  on  tite  evils  of  life  and  the  courage 
needed  to  combat  them  that  has  ever  been  heard 
Iroia  an  English  moralist  In  literary  ability 
Johnson  was  inferior  to  Voltaire,  whose  witty 
'Candide,*  by  a  curious  coincidence;  attacked 
the  optimists  almost  contemporaneously  with 
*Rasselas>;  but  in  moral  force  the  advantage 
was  entirely  on  Johnson's  side. 

Three  years  after  'Rasselas'  began  its  long 
life  in  numerous  editions  and  translations,  John- 
son's own  life  was  almost  entirely  changed.  In 
July  1762,  despite  his  famous  uncomplimentair 
defioition  of  'pension,"  he  accepted  one  of  £300 
per  annum.  He  was  independent  enough  to  be 
able  to  afford  being  slightly  inconsistent,  and  he 
did  not  promise  to  support  the  Tory  government 
in  return  for  its  favors.  Pensioned  or  unpen- 
sioned  he  would  have  taken  his  reactionary 
position  on  American  affairs,  whether  or  not  he 
would  have  written  his  unfortunate  'Taxation 
no  Tyranny*  (1775).  juM  as  naturally  as  ha 
toidc  part  in  e»iosmg  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost 
(1762" 


His  pension  gave  Johnson  full  opportuni^ 
HI  indulge  his  constitutional  sluggishness,  nt 
could  afford  to  write  only  now  and  tiien,  ti 


bed  till  the  afternoon,  to  spend  the  evening 
at  a  tavern  laying  down  the  law  to  his  bearerk 
Thanks  partly  to  bis  genius  for  conversation 
and  friendship,  partly  to  his  rooted  dislike  of 
solitud«i  he  grew  to  be  more  and  more  of  a 
club-man,  as  the  word  was  then  understood,  and 
it  was  in  this  capacity  rather  than  as  a  produc- 
tive man  of  letters  that  he  became  the  literary 
dictator  of  his  4ime;  As  MacauJay  remark^ 
between  1765  and  1775  Johnson  publi^ed  only 
what  it  would  scarcdy  have  taken  him  a  week 
to  write  if  he  had  been  working  at  his  old  rate 
of  speed.  Instead  of  writing  he  talked,  and 
when  he  came  forward  again  as  an  author,  the 
vigorous  English  of  his  conversation  got  the 
better  of  the  stately  Latin  of  his  pen.  About 
the  beginning  of  1764  he  became  the  chief  figure 
of  the  famous  club  which  for  nearly  20  years 
held  weekly  or  fortnightly  meetings  at  the 
Turk's  Head,  Soho.  Besides  Johnson,  its  chid 
members  were  R^nolds,  Burke,  Goldsmidi, 
Gibbon,  Garridc,  Sir  William  Jones,  and,  last 
but  not  least,  James  BosweU,  whom  Johnson 
caused  to  be  elected  early  in  1773,  Langton, 
Beauderc,  Bi^op  Percy,  Pox,  and  others  nearly 
or  quite  as  distmguished,  were  also  members. 
It  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising  tfiat  these  men 
admitted  BosweU  at  Johnson^  solicitation  at 
that  Johnson  should  have  tolerated  the  bibulous, 

Sssiping  little  man,  who  hailed  from  a  part  of 
eat  Britain  for  which  the  sturdy  EngUsh 
moralist  had  always  professed  a  great  dislike. 
The  matter  can  no  more  be  settled  by  explana- 
tion than  Johnson's  infatuation  with  Mrs.  Por- 
ter. BosweU,  with  all  his  faults,  must  have 
been  amusing,  and  his  dewniMi  to  his  master 
doubtless  touched  that  essentially  kind  thou^ 
rou^  personage.  At  any  rate,  posterity,  which 
owes  so  much  to  BosweU,  has  no  occasion  to 
harshly  either  of  the  apparently  iU- 
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assorted  friends.  It  is  better  to  remember  that, 
although  several  other  men^rs  of  the  club 
wrote  books  that  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  more  suceessftilly  than  most  of  t(^- 
son's  writings  have  done  —  Burke,  Goldsmith 
and  Gibbon,  for  example,  and  Boswell  himself 
—  the  fact  that  Johnson  dominated  such  men 
speaks  volumes  for  his  essential  greatness  as 
a  man.      Mere  dictatorial  rudeness  and  other 

Dualities  natural  to  an  Ursa  Major,  as  the  ^et 
iray  used  to  denominate  him,  are  not  sufficient 
to  explain   the  phenomenon. 

Boswell  is  not  the  only  person  who  lives  in 
literature  because  he  was  once  associated  with 
Johnson.  Henry  Thrale,  the  brewer,  and  his 
bright,  gay  wife  are  mainly  remembered,  be- 
cause after  1764  Johnson  passed  tnudi  of  his 
time  at  the  brewery  in  Southwark  and.  at  their 
villa  at  Streatham,  leaving  lus  new  house  in 
Fleet  street  to  be  occupied  in  the  main  by  the 
queer  recipients  of  his  bounty  already  men- 
tioned.  He  now  became  somewhat  more  pol- 
ished in  his  manners  and  enjoyed  the  society 
of  such  interesting  women  as  Fanny  Bumey 
(Mme.  lyArblay,  q.v.),  Hannah  More  CQ-V.), 
Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Carter.  The  literary 
lion  in  sucfa  company  presents  a  picture  very 
different  from  that  of  the  adventurer  wandering 
the  streets  with  Savage.  Boswell  gives  9o 
many  interesting  pictures  of  the  later  Johnson 
that  It  is  diificult  to  select  the  most  striking.  The 
interview  with  George  III  was  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  so  loyal  a  subject  It  took  place 
in  February  1767.  His  softening  down  in  the 
presence  of  that  amusing  radical,  Jolm  Wilkes, 
showed  him  in  a  still  happier  light.  His  ex- 
cursions, whether  with  Boswell  or  the  Th rales, 
to  the  Hebrides  (1773),  to  Wales  (1774)  and 
to  France  (1775)  — to  say  notfaing  of  visits  to 
his  old  friends  at  Oxforo  and  elsewhere,  had 
their  share  with  time  in.  mellowing  his  charac- 
ter and  widening  bis  outlook  upon  men  and 
institutions.  'A  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles,' 
the  account  he  gave  of  his  visit  to  Scotland 
with  Boswell,  upon  which  die  latter  wrote  a. 
more  sprightly  l>oofc,  would  have  given  far 
more  offense  to  the  Scotdi  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten two  decades  earlier.  It  was  published  in 
1775,  the  year  Oxford,  following  Dublin  by  10 
years,  made  him  a  doctor,  ana  is  a  dignified 
and  worthy  book;  but  it  is  probably  chiefly  re- 
membered because  in  it  Johnson  severely  han- 
dled James  Macpherson  of  Ossian  fame,  a  fact 
which  led  to  Macpfaerson's  challenging  him,  and 
to  Johnson's  punjiasing  a  stout  stick,  which  he 
did  not  have  occasion  to  use  on  his  cnallenger. 

Two  years  later  —  Easier  Eve  1777  —  a  com- 
mittee representing  many  of  the  best  London 
booksellers  called  upon  Johnson  to  ask  him  to 
furnish  introductions  to  a  proposed  series  of 
the  works  of  the  Ejiglish  poets  since  the  Res- 
toration, The  project  pleased  him,  he  named 
a  compensation  far  too  low  (200  guineas,  subse- 

Suently  increased  by  £200  l^  ^e  bookselleTs), 
look  off  his  lethargy  and  by  1781  had  finished 
the  most  famous  of  his  bool^,  the  'Lives  of  the 
English  Pocts,>  which  appeared  (collected)  in 
10  small  volumes  (1779,  1781).  This  latest  work 
was,  in  literary  merit,  by  far  his  best.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  most  of  the  poets  he  had  to 
treat,  he  had  amassed  through  reading  and  gos- 
sip much  information  about  them,  he  had  mel- 
lowed with  age,  the  common  sense  and  sound 
morality,   which   are    the   best    features   of   his 


criticism,  had  full  chance  to  display  themselves, 
and  his  style  was  no  longer  ponderous  and  un- 
idiomatic.    The  life  of  Milton  was  marred  tqr 

Ejudice,  reli^ous  and  political,  as  well  as  by 
cof  appreciation  of  suchapoemas  'Lvcidas,> 
the  life  of  Gray  was  unsympathetic  ana  inade- 

Juate ;  but  the  chief  lives,  such  as  those  of 
owley,  Addison,  Dry  den.  Swift,  Pope  and 
Savage,  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  many  of  the 
minor  sketches  were  intelligent,  to  the  point, 
and,  not  infrequently,  humorous  in  a  somewhat 

Sim  fashion.     In  short,  the  book  well  deserves 
e   place   it   has    secured   as   an    18th   century 

After  its  publication  Johnson  aged  rapidly, 
and  what  with  the  loss  of  friends  (like  Tiirale 
in  1781,  and  Levett  in  1782),  and  with  his  dread 
of  death  and  his  increasing  infiimities  of  gout 
and  asthma,  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  were 
very  painful.  A  break  with  Mrs.  Thrale  in 
consequence  of  her  attachment  to  the  Italian 
Pio£zi,  whom  she  married  in  1784,  led  to  his 
going  back  to  his  house  in  Fleet  street,  to  re- 
criminations and  bad  temper  trying  both  to  him 
and  to  her,  and  finally  to  his  last  tetter  to  her, 
which  is  pathetic  in  Oie  extreme.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  I^4ie  had  a  paralytic  stroke;  recover- 
ing, he  triecL  more  or  less  in  vain,  to  forget  his 
miseries  in  his  clubs,  old  and  new.  He  visited 
Oxford  with  Boswell-  nlans  were  formed  to 
get  him  to  Italy,  but  failed:  and  in  November 
t7S4  he  entered  upon  his  fast  illness.  Physi- 
cians and  friends  served  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  his  fears  of  deadi  subsided,  and  after 
bravely  undergoing  operations  and  giving  many 
proofs  of  his  unfeigned  piety,  he  died  peace- 
fully on  13  Dec.  1784.  Seven  days  later  he  was 
buned  in  Westminster  AH>ey. 

Johnson's  massive  figure  and  disfigured  face, 
his  swaying  l»«kward  and  forward,  his  mutter- 
ing prayers  to  himself,  lus  touching  all  the  posts 
he  passed,  his  bad  manners  at  table,  his  25  and 
less  cups  of  tea,  his  slovenliness,  his  near-si^t- 
edness  —  all  his  moral  and  physical  peculianties 
are  known  wherever  Boswell  is  read  We  do 
not  so  frequently  recall  his  generosity  in  mak- 
ing advances  after  a  quarrel,  his  love  of  chil- 
dren, his  chivalry  toward  women,  his  loyalty 
.to  his  friends,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  hatred 
of  tyranny  in  every  form.  We  remember  his 
prejudices  and  superstitions  without  recalling 
the  fact  that  he  iijierited  them  in  large  meas- 
ure. By  insisting  upon  bis  eccentricities  we 
tend  to  overlook  his  splendid  triumph  over  bod- 
ily infirmities  and  social  drawbacks  that  would 
'have  quelled  a  less  resolute  spirit.  Johnson  at 
bottom  was  of  heroic  mold  ^courageous,  ten- 
der^ large-minded,  sound-hearted  His  pecul- 
iarities make  him  picturesque;  study  of  Us 
character  and  his  career  reveals  him  to  have 
been  truly  great  as  a  man.  As  a  man  of  letters 
he  is  also  great,  through  his  influence  upon  the 
literature  of  his  period,  through  his  services 
to  lexicography,  through  the  solid  intelligence 
and  morality  of  his  essays  and  'Rassclas,* 
throu^  the  sanity  of  his  best  criticism,  and 
through  the  vitalihiof  his  biograi^ical  sketches. 
But  as  a  writer  of  books  that  are  judged  solely 
on  their  intrinsic  merits  of  style  and  substance 
Johnson  can  scarcely  be  termed  great.  His 
complete  worla  have  been  but  rarely  reprinted 
in  the  ^st  80  years  and  are  little  read.  As 
an  essayist  and  letter-writer,  and  poet,  he  is 
not  in  the  highest  class;  'Rasselas'  is  -fonnd  to 
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by  but  few.     Boswell  does  much _  ^  _ 

serve  Johnson's  fame  than  the  great  Doctor's 
own  writings  ;  but  the  value  of  these  is  easily 
underestimated,  and  Boswell's  bioKraphy  would 
not  have  been  such  a  Rreat  book  if  Johnson 
had  not  been  such  a  ^eat  man.  See  Lives  of 
THE  Poets;  Rambles,  The;  Rassei-as;  Vanity 
OF  HUMAK  Wishes. 

Bibliomiph;.— Good  editions  of  Boswell's 
'Life  of  Samuel  Johnson'  are  ty  G.  Birkbeck 


of  importance  are  those  by  Malone  (6tb  edition 
of  the  work.  ISU),  Crolcer  (lltfa  edition,  1&31; 
revised,  183S),  Percy  Fitigerald  (1874),  Rev. 
Alexander  Napier  (1884),  Other  sources  of  in- 
formation are  the  biography  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
Idns  (1787),  Arthur  Mur^y's  'Essay  on  the 
Ufe  and  Genius,  etc.'  (1792),  Mrs.  Pioizi's 
'Anecdotes*  (1786),  and  her  'AulotNO grainy' 
(1861),  the  Diary  of  Mme.  D'Arblay  (1S41, 
now  edited  anew  by  Austin  Dobson),  and,  in 
t^eral,  books  dealing  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
e.  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Burke,  etc.       Consult 


also  the  sfaort  lives  by  Leslie  Stephen  ( 'Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters.'  London  18791,  and  Col. 
F.  Grant  ('Great  Writers,'  ib.  1887);  Dennis, 


I,  'Dr.  Tohnson>  (New  York  19(B)  ;  Raleigh, 
\V.  A.,  fSamoel  Johnson'  (Oxford  1907)  ;  id., 
'Six  Essays  on  Johnson'  (ib.  1910) ;  Shorter, 
C.  K-.  'Immortal  Memories'  (New  York  1907)  : 
Pioizi.  H.  L.  T„  "Dr.  Johnson's  Mrs.  Thrale' 
(ib.  1910);  Broadley,  A.  M.,  'Dr.Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Thrale'  (ib.  1910) ;  Bumey,  R,  <Dr.  John- 
»n  and  Fanny  Burney'  (ib.  1911);  Bailey, 
J.  C  'Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle'  (ib.  1913). 
The  chief  critical  essays  are  by  M.  Arnold, 
Birrell,  CarlylCj  Macaulay  and  Leslie  Stephen. 
Consult  also  Birkbeck  Hill's  'Dr.  Johnson  and 
His  Friends'  (1878),  and  'Johnsonian  Miscel- 
lanies' (1897),  and  Whitwell  Elwin's  'Some 
Dghleenth  Century  Men  of  Letters'  (1902^. 
Johnson's  works  were  edited  by  Hawkins  in 
1787  in  1!  volumes  (to  which  two  volumes 
edited  by  Stockdale  were  added  later).  Sev- 
eral editions  by  Arthur  Murphy  followed  (1792, 
I796t  etc.),  iSien  two  by  Chalmers  (1810,  1816) 
and  finally  in  IffiS  came  the  best,  the  Oxford 
edition  in  11  volumes,  edited  by  F.  P.  Walesby 
and  containing  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
Johnson's  'Letters,'  save  those  included  in  Bos- 
well's were  edited  by  Birkbeck  Hill  in  1892 
(2  vols).  Reprints  of  separate  works  have  been 
very  numerous,  o£  late  chiefly  for  school  use: 
The  best  editions  of  'Rasselas'  are  those  by 
Birkbeck  Hill  (1887),  and  O.  F.  Emerson 
(189S).  The  'Lives  of  the  Poets'  were  edited 
hj-  Peter  Cuningham  in  1854,  by  Mrs.  Napier 
in  1890  and  by  Arthur  Waugh  in  1896;  but 
ihese  have  been  superseded  by  the  monumental 
tdilion  of  Birkbeck  Hill  (3  vols,,  1905).  Mat- 
thew Arnold  edited  six  of  the  lives  in  1878. 
WiLUAM  P.  Trent, 
Professor  of  English  LUeralure,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. , 

JOHNSON,  Suimel,  American  preacher 
and  author:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  10  Oct.  1822;  d. 
Nonh  Andover,  19  Feb.  1882.  He  was  gradtt- 
altd  from  Harvard  in  1842,  and  from  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  in  1846-  He  joined  no 
religious  denomination,  and  save  for  one  year 


with  a  Unitarian  church  in  Dorchester  was  not 
settled  as  a  minister  until  1853,  when  he  estab- 
lished in  Lynn,  Mass.,  an  independent  society, 
with  which  he  remained  till  1870,  then  with- 
drew to  complete  studies  of  many  years,  the  re- 
sults of  which  appeared  later  in  his  publica- 
tions. With  Samuel  Longfellow  (q.v.)  he  com- 
piled a  'Book  of  Hymns"  (1846)  and  'Hymns 
of  the  Spirit'  (1864).  Some  of  his  own  in- 
spiring hymns  in  these  books  are  now  found  in 
the  collections  of  various  denominations.  His 
critical  study  'The  Worship  of  Jesus'  (1868), 
written  in  accordance  with  his  views  of  um- 
versal  religion,  is  described  by  O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham  as  "perhaps  the  most  penelratiiu;  and  up- 
lifting essay  on  that  subject  in  any  Unguage.* 
He  printed  notable  essays  on  reli^on,  reform, 
etc,  in  The  Radical  and  other  periodicals.  His 
great  work  'Oriental  Religions,'  including 
?India'  (1872),  'China*  (1877)  and  'PefsiaT 
(1865) —  the  last  containing  an  introduction  and 
a  critical  estimate  of  Johnson  by  O.  B,  Frolh- 
-  -         '  -■      Johns 


philosophy/  was  highly  transcendental ;  but 
being  versed  in  many  languages,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  schools,  and  with  the  results 
of  history,  literature,  science  and  criticism  in 
every  department.  'Oriental  Religions,'  in  the 
task  of  writing  which  scholars  have  compared 
his  competence,  ^tience  and  thoroughness  with 
the  same  qualities  in  Darwin,  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  most  learned  and  liberal  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  comparative  religion 
and  civilization.  Prof.  E.  J.-  Eitel,  the  German 
Orientalist,  wrote  of  'Johnson's  pre-eminent 
merits  as  the  historian  of  universal  religion,* 
and  P.  Max  Muller  paid  him  tribute  as  the 
finder  of  'a  religion  behind  all  religions.*  His 
'Theodore  Parker'  (1890)  is  a  profoundly 
spiritual  interpretation  of  thait  preacher  and 
reformer,  whose  work  on  the  intellectual  side 
was  surpassed  by  Johnson's,  while  on  the  moral 


hymns,  with  other  poems,  was  published 
in  1899.  Consult  Longfellow,  'Lectures,  Essays 
and  Sermons  by  Samuel  Johnson,  with  a 
Memoir'  (Boston  1883).  "This  volume  con- 
tains some  of  Johnson's  best  papers,  including 
brilliant  lectures  on  'Switzerland'  and  'Flor- 
ence,' the  outgrowth  of  searching  observations 
in  Europe,  'Equal  Opportunity  for  Woman,' 
'Labor  Parties  and  Labor  Reform,'  and  an 
illuminative  essay  on   'Transcendentalism.* 

JOHNSON,  Samuel  WUUam,  American 
chemist:  b.  Kingsboro,  N.  Y.,  3  July  1830;  d. 
1909.  He  studied  at  Yale  Scientific  School  and 
the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Munich.  In 
1856  he  became  professor  of  analytical  chem- 
istry in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yalt 
taught  agricultural  chemistry  there  18S?-7S,  and 
from  mS  to  1896  was  professor  of  theoretical 
and  agricultural  chemistry,  becoming  in  1896 
professor  emeritus.  He  was  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
from  1877  to  1899.  In  18S8  he  was  made  chem- 
ist to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  which 
capacity  he  issued  an  important  series  of  papers 
on  commercial  fertilizers  and  allied  subjects. 
He  was  elected  lo  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1878  was  president  of  the 
American     Chemical     Society.     He    published 
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*  Essays  on  P«at  Muck  and  Commercial 
Manures'  (1859);  'How  Crops  Feed'  (1870); 
'Peat  and  Its  Ums>  (1866) ;  'How  Crops 
Grow'  (1868),  and  edited  Fresenitis'  'Quanti- 
tative Chemical  Analysis'  (1864,  1875,  1883). 

JOHNSON,  Thomas,  American  states- 
men: b.  Saint  Leonard's,  Md.,  1732;  d  ISID, 
He  studied  iaw  at  Annapolis,  was  elected  to 
the  first  Continental  Congress  (1774),  was 
again  sent  to  Congress  in  1776,  moved  the  ap- 
pointment of  Washington  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  in  the  same  year  became  brigadier- 
general  of  Maryland  mililia,  going  to  Washing- 
ton's relief  in  the  winter  of  thai  year.  In  1777 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  Maryland,  remaining 
in  ofBce  until  the  close  of  1779,  and  rendering 
important  services  to  the  Continental  Congress 
and  its  forces.  In  1780  he  entered  the  pro- 
vincial congress  and  the  house  of  delegates,  in 
1781-87  was  in  the  Continental  Congress,  where 
he  supported  the  Constitution  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Convention  which  ratified 
that  instniment  in  1789.  In  1791  became  an 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  later  declined  the  oAice  of  chief 
justice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  laid  out  the  city  of  Washington. 

JOHNSON,  Thomae  Cary,  American 
theologian;  b.  Fishbok  Hill,  Va.,  9  July  1859. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College 
(1882)  and  took  diplomas  m  Latin,  Greek  and 
mathematics  (1883-84)  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  then  graduating  in  theology  (1887) 
at  Union  Theologifal  Seminary,  Virginia.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Austin  (Tex.)  Theological 
School  (1889^-90),  and  was  ord^ned  to  the 
ministry  in  1890,  becoming  pas  tor- elect  of  the 
Third  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.  (1890-01).  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va..  filling 
-'— '-i  of   English  Bible  and  pastoral  theology 


Reformation'  (1900);  'Life  and  Let... .  _. 
Robert  Lewis  Dabow'  (1893) ;  'Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Benjamin  Morgan  Palmer'  (1906); 
'Virginia  PresWterianism  and  Religious  Lib- 
erty' (1907) ;  Introduction  to  Christian  Mis- 
sions' (1909);  'Baptism  in  the  Apostolic  Age' 
(1912). 

JOHNSON,  Thomas  Loftin,  American 
capitalist  and  municipal  reformer :  b,  George- 
town, Ky..  18  July  1854;  d.  Qeveland,  Ohio,  10 
April  1911.  He  was  clerk  in  a  street  railway 
otSce  (1869-75),  and  invented  several  street  rail- 
way devices,  included  the  Johnson  rail  and  a 
fare  box ;  became  owner  of  a  street  railway  in 
Indianapolis  and  later  acquired  large  interests 
in  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Brooklyn;  he  was 
also  interested  in  iron  manufacture  in  Cleve- 
land. He  disposed  of  his  railway  properties 
Lnd  became  prominent  in  politics  as  a  member 


ship  of  public  utilities.  His  plans  for  municinal 
ownership  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
Though  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  o£  silver, 
he  supported  Bryan  in  1896  and  1900,  and  the 
State  convention   which  he  controlled   unani- 


mously endorsed  the  Kansas  Gty  platform. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1891-95.  In 
1901  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Cleveland,  and 
was  re-elected  1903,  1905  and  1907.  He  trans- 
formed the  city  government  by  introducing  sev- 
eral radical  reforms.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
thre«-cent  street  railway  fares.  In  1903  he  was 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio, 
but  was  defeated.  He  quilted  public  life  in 
1910.  Consult  his  autobiography,  'My  Story,' 
edited  by  E.  J.  Hauser  (New  York  1911). 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  Wales,  Atnerican 
novelist:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  28  Dec  18«. 
Since  1875  she  has  lived  in  Florence,  lul:^'.  Her 
publications,  mainly  for  young  folk,  include 
'Kettle  Club  Series'  (1870);  'Travels  of  an 
American  Owl'  (1870);  'Joseph  the  Jew' 
(1873)  ;  'A  Sack  of  Gold'  (1874)  ;  'The  Cat- 
skill  Fairies'  (1875) ;  'The  C:aldcrwood  Secret' 
(n!75);  'A  Foreign  Marriage'  (1880);  'The 
N'epn»c  Vase,'  her  finest  work  (1881);  'The 
Fainalls  cf  Tipton'  (1885) ;  'Tulip's  Plaw' 
(1886);  *Miss  Nancy's  Pilgrimage^  (1887); 
'The  House  W  the  Musician'  (1887);  'Tlie 
World's  Shrine>--  (1902)  ;  <A  Lift  on  the 
Road'  (1913);  anSfi^Jther  fictions  and  several 
descriptive  works,  sucfi^t! 'Genoa,  the  Superb'; 

'^^c  Como' ;  <Uanj 

Years  of  a  Florence  Balco 

JOHNSON,  Sir   Wil]ian?w 

intendent-eencral    of    Indian   aff 

America:  h.  Smithtown,  County  Meaf., 
17IS;  d.  near  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  11  1 
His  uncle.  Sir  Peter  Warren,  of! 
nephew  the  management  of  his  entire  »..„^^ 
in  New  York,  if  the  latter  would  undertake  T 
improvement  and  settlement.  Johnson  acceptc 
the  offer  and  in  1738  established  himself  upon  . 
IraM  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
about  2S  miles  from  Sciienectady,  which  Sir 
Peter  had  called  Warrensburgh.  In  addition 
to  the  scltlinfj  and  improving  of  the  country 
he  embarked  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  whom 
he  alw^s  treated  with  perfect  honesty  and  jus- 
tice. He  became  a  master  of  their  language 
speaking  many  of  their  dialects  as  perfectly  a- 
they  did  themselves  and  was  thorouRhly  ac 
quainted  with  their  beliefs  and  customs.  H 
was  adopted  by  the  Mohawks  as  one  of  the" 
own  tribe,  chosen  a  sachem  and  named  Wat" 
aghejagbe,  or  Wartaghiaghy.  «he  who  h5 
charge  of  affairs.*  In  1744  he  was  appoint** 
colonel  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  1746  commf' 
sioner  of  New  York  for  Indian  affairs,  f". 
1750  he  became  a  member  of  the  provin  "P^ 
council.  In  1754  he  attended  as  one  of  j".' 
delegates  from  New  York  the  congress  of  V"' 
bany  and  also  the  great  council  held  will 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  at  which 
strongly  urged  his  reappointment  as  their  si  V^.'T 
intendcnt.  At  the  council  of  Alexandris*-  '1 
April  1755.  he  was  sent  for  by  BraddocI-/  ^^ 
commissioned  by  him  'sole  superintendfjP?^  •>' 
the  affairs  of  the  Six  United  Nations,  th,""'  »'• 
lies  and  dependents.*  He  was  also,  pursV^a"'  "> 
the  determination  of  that  council,  cr^^'™^ 
major-general  and  comman  der- in -chief i  "'.  *"^ 
provincial  forces  destined  for  the  ex"^**'*'"'' 
against  Crown  Point.  At  the  head  *'oi  these 
forces,  in  September  1755,  he  defeat?*'*  Baion 
Dieskau  at  Lake  George.  This  victoi^"  saved 
the  colony  from  the  French  and  Johns  "i  ™* 
ceived  the  thanks  of  Patliamenl  for  hi?**  "C" 
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lory,  was  voted  £5,000  vid  on  27  Nov.  1755,  cre- 
ated a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  On  his  arrival 
at  Lac  Saint  Sacrament  s  few  dasis  before  this 
battle,  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Lake  George, 
'not  only  in  honor  of  his  majesty,  but  to  assert 
his  undoubted  dominion  here."  In  March  1756 
he  received  from  George  11  a  cotnmission  as 
'colonel,  agent,  and  sole  superintendent  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  other  nor^em 
Indians.'  He  held  this  ofKce  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  1758  was  present  with  Abercromhie 
at  Ticonderoga.  General  Prideaux  led  the  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  NiaRara  in  l759.  John- 
son was  second  in  command  and  upon  the  death 
of  Prideaux,  before  that  fort,  succeeded  to  the 
command  in  chief.  With  upward  of  1,000  In- 
dian allies  he  continued  the  siege  with  great 
vigor  and  cut  to  faeces  the  French  army.  He 
led  the  same  Indian  allies  the  following  year 
in  the  Canadian  expedition  of  Amherst  and  wa« 
present  at  the  cajiitulation  of  Montreal  and  the 
surrender  of  Canada  to  the  British  arms  in  17t)0. 
The  war  was  now  at  an  end  and  the  king 
granted  to  Sir  William  for  his  services  a  tract 
of  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  north  of  the  Mo- 
tiawk.  In  1764,  the  country  being  at  peace  and 
the  Indiaos  perfectly  contented,  Sir  William 
creeled  Johnson  Hall,  a  large  wooden  edifice  still 
standing.  The  village  of  Johnstown,  with  stores, 
an  inn,  a  courthouse  and  an  £pi5coi>al  church 
was  soon  laid  out.  In  1772  it  became  the  shire 
town  of  Tryon  County.  Johnson  lived  in  the 
style  of  an  old  Englisli  baron  of  former  days 
and  exercised  a  liberal  hospitality.  In  1768  he 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Slanwix.  He 
wrote  'The  Language,  Customs  and  Manners 
of  the  Six  Nations,'  published  in  Proceeding 
of  the  Philosopbical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
(1772)  and  bis  letters  have  great  histprical 
value.  Consult  'Calendar  of  the  Sir  William 
Johnson  Manuscripts,'  compiled  by  Day  <A1- 
tary  1909)  ;  Bucll,  'Sir  William  Johnson*  (New 
York  1503)  ;  Griflis,  'Sir  William  Johnson  and 
the  Six  Nations'  (ib.  1891);  Sione.  'Life  of 
Sir  William  Johnson*  (2  vols.,  Albany  1865). 

JOHNSON,  WiQiam,  American  jurist:  b. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  27  Dec  1771;  d.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  U  Aug.  1834.  He  was  graduated  (1790) 
at  Princeton^  then  entered  the  law  office  of  the 
celebrated  Clharles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney  and 
was  admitted  (1793)  to  the  bar.  He  repre- 
sented Charleston  at  the  State  legislature  till 
1798,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1804  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson appointed  him  associate  justice  of  the 
United  Slates  Supreme  Court  He  was  an  ad- 
herent to  the  Jenerson  political  principles  but 
was  firm  in  all  matters  respecting  his  reading  of 
the  law.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  President  in  the  celebrated  "Embargo"  act, 
which  be  declared  illegal  and  he  belonged  to 
the  minorily  in  the  matter  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina nullification  proceedings.  He  found  op- 
position to  him  so  strong  that  he  had  to  leave 
the  Stale  for  a  time,  gomg  (1832)  to  western 
Pennsylvania,  then  to  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  where 
he  died.  He  wrote  'The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Major-General  Nathaniel  Greene* 
(1822),  and  in  1826  he  published  a  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  JelTerson. 

JOHNSON,  William  Samuel.  American 
jurist:  b.  Stratford.  Conn.,  7  Oct.  1727;  d.  there. 
14  Nov.   1819.     He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 


Samuel  Johnson  (q.v.).  first  prewdent  of  King's 
College  (Columbia  University),  New  York. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1744,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  practised  in  the  New  York 
and  Connecticut  courts,  in  1761  and  1765  rep- 
resented Stratford  in  the .  Connectrcut  general 
assembly,  or  lower  house,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  a  Connecticut  delegate  to  tiie  Slamp-act 
congress  at  New  York.  In  1766  he  became  a 
member  of  the  goremor's  council  or  upper 
kouse  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  in  1766-71 
was  in  England  as  speiial  ageni  for  the  colony 
in  defense  of  its  title  to  land  obtained  from  the 
Mohegan  Indians,  in  177)  re-entered  the  coun- 
cil, and  for  a  time  in  1772  was  a  jndge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  colony.  After  LexingtOO, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  committee  sent  to  (Gen- 
eral Ga^e  on  the  unsuccessful  mission  of  in- 
quiring into  possible  means  of  p«ce.  Opposed 
to  the  Revolution,  he  remained  in  private  life 
during  its  progress,  but  in  1784-S7  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1787-89  sat 
in  the  Connecticut  assembly,  in  1787-1800  was 
president  of  Columbia  College,  and  from  1789  to 
1791,  when  he  resigned,  was  the  first  United 
States  senator  from  Connecticut.  He  resigned 
the  college  presidency  in  1800  because  of  fail- 
ing healtli  and  retired  to  Stratford.  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  1766. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son during  his  stay  in  London,  and  later  cor- 
responded with  him.  His  letters  to  the  governors 
of  Connecticut  during  his  residence  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  pubfished  in  the  'Collections' 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  5th 
series,  VoL  IX  (Boston  1885).  Consult  Beards- 
ley,  'Life  of  William  Samuel  Johnson*  (Bos- 
ton 1876). 

JOHNSON,  William  W00IK7,  American 
mathematician:  b.  Owego.  N.  Y.,  23  June  1841. 
He  was  graduated  (1862)  at  Yale  University, 
receiving  (1868)  the  degree  A.M..  and  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Nautical  Al- 
manac Office  (1862-64),  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Newport  R.  I.,  and  at  Annapolis  (1864-70), 
and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Kenyon  Col- 
lege. Ohio  (1870-72).  and  Saint  John's  College. 
Maryland  (1872-81),  returning  to  the  United 
Slates  Naval  Academy  in  1881.,  He  was  made 
also  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  navy  from 
1913.  He  has  written  'An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  the  Integral  Calculus'  (1881)  ;  'Curve  Trac- 
ing in  Cartesian  Co-ordinates*  (1884);  'The 
Theory  of  Errors  and  Method  of  Least  Squares' 
(1890);  'Treatise  on  Differential  Equations* 
(1889)  ;  'Theoretical  Mechanics*  (1901)  ;  'Trea- 
tise on  Differential  Calculus*  (1904);  'Dif- 
ferential Equations*  (1906);  monographs  on 
mathematics;  'Treatise  on  Integral  Calculus* 
(1907)  :  'An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus*   (1908). 

JOHNSON,  Boswell'a  Life  of.  Boswell's 
'Life  of  Johnson'  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
biographies.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  literary 
worth,  it  is  of  historical  importance  in  ^at  it 
marks  a  culminating  point  m  the  general  de- 
velopment of  biograpny.  From  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  and  before,  writers  had  been  striving 
to  set  forth  and  follow  proper  methods  of  life 
writing.  Boswell  summed  up  and  exemplified 
all  the  precepts  of  past  method  and  gave  to/iw  i 
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world  a  model  of  biography,  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that,  since  the  publication  of  the 
'Life  of  Johnson'  in  May  1791,  all  worth  while 
biographies  have  followed,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  general  method  employed  by  Boswell ;  that 
they  have  been,  in  short,  mere  variants  of  the 
'Johnson.'  It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Bos- 
well's  work  was  both  a  culmination  and  an  iii- 


In  addition  to  its  importance  as  a  landmark 
in  the  general  history  of  biography,  the  *Life 
of  Johnson'  is  one  of  4he  few  classic  EnRlish 
lives.  ^lany  critics  of  high  rank  pronounce  it 
the  greatest  in  the  language.'  Although  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  'Life'  has  exerted  a 

freater  influence  upon  the  course  of  English 
iography  than  has  any  other  single  work,  it 
may  yet  be  questioned  whether,  from  every 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  classed  as  the  greatest 
of  such  works 'in  the  language.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  four  or  live  greatest; 
that  only  such  works  as  Lockhart's  'Life  of 
Scott,'  Trevelyan's  'Life  of  Macaulay,' 
Froudc's  'Life  of  Carlyle'  and  Allen's  'Life  of 
Phillips  Brooks'  may  be  put  in  the  same  class 
with  it. 

The  biography  is  affected  by  certain  limita- 
tions under  which  Boswell  worked.  In  the  first 
place,  he  did  not  meet  Johnson  until  16  May 
1763,  when  the  sage  was  nearly  54  years 
old.  In  consequence,  about  one-nfth  of  the 
'Life'  is  concerned  with  the  54  years;  the  re- 


and  obscure,  but  the  retired  and  famous  John- 
son that  Boswell  knew  and  recorded.  Cfroker 
calculated  that  Boswell  met  Johnson  on  276 
days,  including  the  period  of  the  tour  to  the 
Hebrides  — a  time  sufficiently  brief,  indeed,  to 
enable  one  to  write  one  of  the  most  intimate 
biographies  in  existence.  Furthermore  Bos- 
well was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  ;Qie  dis- 
liked to  have  Johnson  show  attention  to  others 
and  could  scarcely  brook  bein^  outshone  in  any 
company.  It  is  to  his  prejudices  that  we  must 
lay  the  account  for  his  attitude  in  the  'Life' 
toward  such  people  as  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Piozzi  and  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  greatness  of  Boswell's  work  is  the  joint 
result  of  the  subject,  the  biographer  and  the 
plan.  Johnson  vas,  perhaps,  England's  greatest 
literary  dictator  and  possessed  an  individuality 
more  interesting  than  anything  he  ever  wrote. 
Iiv  the  sum  of  his  quahties  and  characteristics, 
he  was  a  type  of  the  English  race.  >  Boswell 
had  the  qualities  requisite  to  a  faithful "3elinea- 
tion  of  such  a  subjcct'^  He  combined  strict  re- 
gard for  truth  with  intense  devotion  to  his  task, 
tmsparing  zeal  in  the  face  of  stem  rebuffs,  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  his  own  dignity  — whenever 
such  seemed  necessary,  and  a  dramatic  instinct 
keener  almost  than  that  possessed  by  any  other 
biographer.  The  plan  followed  in  the  'Life' 
is  autobiographical ;  as  far  as  he  was  able,;  Bos- 
well allowed  Johnson  to  reveal  himself  by  means 
of  conversation,  lette'rs  and  extracts  from  other 
written  and  printed  documents:)  In  addition,  he 
included  letters  written  to  Johnson  and  the 
opinions  of  Johnson's  contemporaries,  with  the 
result,  to  adapt  the  words  of  Carlvle,  that  he 
showed  "what  and  how  produced  was  Johnson's 
effect  on  society;  what  and  how  produced  was 
the  effect  of  society  on  him.'     Botwetl  never 


made  the  mistake  of  lapsing  into  sheer  adula- 
tion :  'I  profess,"  he  plainly  asserted,  'to  write, 
not  his  panen'ric,  which  must  be  all  praise,  but 
his  life ;  which,  great  and  good  as  he  was,  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  perfect.*  Bos- 
well says  that  he  followed  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Rev.  William  Mason  in  the  'Life  of  Thomas 
Gray.'  One  has  but  to  read  Mason's  dull  and 
colorless  work  to  appreciate  the  triumph  of  Bos- 
well's genius;  to  learn,  in  fact,  of  how  little 
comparative  importante  is  mere  plan  apart 
from  actual  genius  for  writing  bii^raphy.  It 
is  true  that  Boswell  employed  no  methods  that 
had  not  been  used  by  biographers  as  far  back 
as  Plutarch ;  indeed,  he  refers  to  Plutarch  as 
"the  prince  of  ancient  biographers,"  and  any 
reader  can  determine  for  himself  how  much 
Boswell  took  to  heart  Plutarch's  statement  that 
it  is  not  "always  in  the  most  distinguished 
achievements  that  men's  virtues  or  vices  may 
be  best  discerned;  but  very  often  an  action  of 
small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  dis- 
tinguish a  person's  real  character  more  than 
the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important  bat- 
tles." In  the  matter  of  recording  conversation, 
and  of  representing  events  dramatically,  Bos- 
well has  had  no  superior  among  biographers. 
The  'Life*  portrays  Johnson  from  many  an- 
gles and  vindicates  the  proud  assertion  made 
by  Boswell  in  a  letter  to  William  Temple:  "I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  my  mode  of  bic^- 
raphy,  which  gives  not  only  a  kislory  of  Jditi- 
son's  visible  progress  throufih  the  world,  and  of 
his  publications,  but  a  view  ot  his  mind  in  his 
letters  and  conversations,  is  the  most  perfect 
that  can  be  conceived,  and  will  be  more  of  a 
Life  than  any  work  that  has  yet  appeared.* 

•What  we  want  in  a  biopraphy,'  wrote  Wil- 
liam £wart  Gladstone  in  his  Quarterly  Review 
article  on  Trevelyan's  'Life  of  Macaulay,'  'and 
what,  despite  the  etyraolon"  of  the  title,  we 
very  seldom  find,  is  life.  To  fulfil  its  idea,  it 
must  have  in  it  the  essential  quality  of  move- 
ment. .  .  .  Neither  lore  .  .  .  nor  for- 
getfulness  of  self  will  make  a  thoroughly  good 
biography,  without  this  subtle  gift  of  impaning 
life,  ^y  this  it  was  that  Boswell  established 
himself  as  the  prince  of  all  hiograidiersT^ 
Gladstone  has  but  voiced  the  general  senrim^ 
of  a  century  and  a  quarter.  What  the  Hog- 
rapher  saw  and  heard  and  knew  he  recorded 
faithfully;  Johnson  lives  and  moves  and  speaks 
in  our  presence.  Boswell  was  wise  enough, 
however,  to  do  more  than  merely  record  facts ; 
he  interpreted,  and  his  artistic  interpretation  of 
Johnson,  while  ever  subject  to  the  censure  of 
being  only  'an  aspect  of  the  truth  seen  from  one 
particular  point  of  view,"  has  survived  the  dou- 
ble test  of  time  and  criticism,  and  has  earned 
the  palm  which  is  awarded  only  to  true  artislrj'. 
One  sure  evidence  of  Boswell's  skill  in  grada- 
tion and  in  creating  the  illusion  that  one  has 
always  known  Johnson  is  the  fact  that  few 
readers  ever  notice  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  last  21  years  of  the  sub- 
ject's life.  Limitations  the  work  may  have; 
supplemented  as  it  may  he,  however,  by  read- 
ings from  Mrs.  Piozri's  'Anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Johnson.'  Fanny  Bume/s  'Diary,'  the  'Life' 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  or  from  any  other  of  the 
numerous  lives,  sketches  and  critical  articles 
that  have  accumulated  during  nwre  than  a  cen- 
tury.    Boswell's  Johnson  is  die  Johnson  that 
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the  world  knows,  the  only  Johnson  that  the 
world  is  likely  to  know  intimately  as  long  as 
Ihe  English  lan^tuKC  endures  and  men  main- 
tain an  interest  in  me.  vigorous  personalities  of 
En^ish  literature.  ^Diose  who  would  actually 
know  Johnson  and  oBtain  "a  view  of  literature 
and  literary  men  in  Great  Britain  for  near  half 
a  century  during  which  he  flourished,'  roust 
go  directly  to  Boswell's  great  work.  For  it,  there 
can  be  no  substitute.    For  a  discussion  of  the 

Slace  of  Boswell's  work  in  the  development  of 
iography  consult  Dunn's  'Eiq^lish  BmgnjAiy^ 

Waldo  H,  Dunn. 
JOHNSON  CITY,  Tenn.,  city  in  Wash- 


vated  location  and  picturesque 

ery    make    it    a    favorite    sumii.__     . 

Southern  pemle.  Here  are  located  the  moun- 
tain branch  ot  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  and 
the  East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School.  The 
manufacturing  interests  include  iron  furnaces, 
rolling-mills,  machine  shops,  tanneries  and 
brickmakin^  plants,  cigar,  box,  table  and  furni- 
ture factories,  a  tannery  and  several  wood- 
working establishments.  The  city  was  settled 
in  1870  and  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1897, 
hy  a  mayor  and  council  elected  biennially.  The 
aty  owns  the  waterworks.     Pop.  10,143. 

JOHNSON  GRASS.  See  Gbasses  in  the 
United  States.    ■ 

JOHNSON'S  ISLAND,  Ohio,  an  island 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay,  over- 
looking Lake  Erie,  about  a  mile  long  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide.  The  island  was  used  during 
the  Civil  War  as  a  prison  for  captured  Con- 
federates. It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  a  prison 
post  No  prisoner  was  ever  known  to  escape 
from  it.  "nie  grounds  were  enclosed  within  a 
fence  12  feet  high,  with  a  platform  top,  upon 
which  sentinels  paced  to  and  fro,  day  and  night. 
To  the  north  Lake  Erie  stretches  away  for  SO 
miles;  on  the  east,  separated  by  three  miles  of 
water,  lies  Sandusky,  while  west  and  south  of 
the  island  are  broad  stretches  of  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  island  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 
prison  for  officers,  the  total  number  confined 
there  from  first  to  last  aggregating  over  15,000. 
The  first  prisoners  were  taken  there  in  April 
1862  and  m  September  1865  the  last  of  them 
were  sent  to  Fort  L.afayette  and  Johnson's 
Island  was  abandoned  as  a  prison  post.  The 
men  confined  on  Johnson's  Island  represented 
the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  the  South.  They 
were  largely  professional  men  and  planters, 
among  them  being  many  who  were  prominent  in 
science,  literature  and  art. 

JOHNSTON,  Albert  Sidney,  American 
general:  b.  Mason  County,  Ky.,  3  Feb.  1803; 
1  Shiloh,  Miss.,  6  April  1862.  General  Johns- 
ton had  but  a  brief  career  in  the  Confederate 
artny  and  the  first  part  of  that  career  was  one 
of  great  disaster  and  consequently  of  severe 
criticism ;  but  he  fell  ^on  the  field  of  ^ory*  at 
Shiloh,  and  not  a  few  endorse  the  opinion  of 
President  Davis  that  he  was  the  greatest  gen- 
eral whom  the  war  produced.  Descended  from 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  he  obtained 
Ids  literary  education  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity and  was  graduated  at  West  Point  30  June 
IS26,  bcii«  number  eight  in  a  brilliant  class  of 


which  JeSerson  Davis  was  a  member.  He  was 
brevetted  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Infan- 
try, transferred  to  the  6th  Infantry  in  1827.  was 
regimental  adjutant  from  1828  to  1832,  aide  to 
General  Atkin&on  a  year,  and  acting  assistant 
adjutant-general  to  Illinois  volunteers  during 
the  Black  Hawk  War  — in  alt  of  which  posi- 
tions he  showed  the  qualities  of  an  accom- 
plished soldier.  He  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  United  States  army  31  May  1634,  having 
determined  to  settle  in  Texas  and  cast  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  °Lone  Star'  Republic 

The  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought  21 
April  1836,  and  soon  after  Johnston  arrived  in 
Texas  and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
Texan  army.  His  merit  soon  brought  him 
promotion  and  he  was  made  adjutant-general  of 
the  Army  of  Texas  and  not  long  after  briga- 
dier-general and  chief  commander  of  the  army 
in  the  place  of  Gen.  Felix  Houston.  As  a  re- 
sult of  jealousy  growing  out  o£  this  promo- 
tion there  was  an  unfortunate  duel  between 
Houston  and  Johnston,  in  which  the  latter  was 
wounded.  He  continued  in  command  of  the 
Texan  army  until  183£L  when  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  In 
1839  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  hostile 
Cherokee  Indians  and  in  a  battle  on  the  Neches 
defeated  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
He  used  all  of  his  abihties  and  wide  influence 
in  brin^ne  :^ut  the  annexation  of  Texas  lo 
the  United  States,  and  promptly  enlisted  when 
the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  being  colonel  of 
a  re^ment  of  Texas  volunteers.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  various  battles,  especially  at  Mon- 
terey, where  he  had  three  horses  shot  from 
under  him  and  was  highly  complimemed  by 
Genera]  Butler,  on  whose  staff  he  was  serving. 

On  31  Oci.  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  paymaster  in  the  United  States 
army,  with  the  rank  of  major  and  when  the  2d 
Cavalry  regiment  was  formed  he  was  appointed, 
3  March  1855,  its  colonel  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  old  classmate  and  lifelong  friend, 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  at  that  time  the  able 
and  efficient  Secretaiy  of  War.  In  18S7  he  was 
put  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Utah  to 
force  the  Mormons  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  government  and  overcame 
great  difficulties  and  showed  such  ability  and 
tact  in  the  delicate  mission  that  he  was  made 
brevet  brigadier-gen eraL  When  the  war  be- 
tween the  Slates  broke  out  General  Johnston 
was  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Pa- 
cific, but  he  ve^  promptly  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  with  a  small  party  made  his  way 
across  the  plains,  passing  through  New  Orleans 
and  reached  Richmond  on  2  September,  where 
he  had  a  cordial  reception  and  was  made  a  full 
general  .and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Kentucky,  whither  he  went  at 
once,  beginning  the  able  and  efiicienl  discharge 
of  his  duties  there. 

It  could  not  be  published  at  the  time  that 
he  had  a  force  barely  20,000  to  defend  that  long 
line  against  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  was  severely  criticised  in  the 
newspapers  for  not  being  more  aggressive  and 
when  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  fell  and  he 
was  compelled  to  fall  hack  and  abandon  to  the 
enemy  so  large  a  section  of  Confederate  ter- 
ritory that  abuse  and  severest  criticism  were 
heaped  upon  hitn,  he  was  dengunced  as  incotq- 
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petent  and  his  removal  from  command  was  de- 
manded. President  Davis  calmly  said:  'If 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  is  not  a  general,  then  I 
have  none  to  put  in  his  place.'*  He  wrote  his 
old  friend  a  noble  letier,  and  Johnston  rephed 
in  the  same  spirit,  concluding  with  this  senti- 
ment :  "The  test  of  merit  in  my  profession, 
with  the  people,  is  success.  It  is  a  hard  rule, 
hut  I  think  it  right.  If  I  join  this  corps  to  the 
forces  of  General  Beauregard  (I  confess  a 
hazardous  exTperiment),  then  those  who  are  now 
exclaiminc-  against  me  will  be  without  an  argu- 
ment.* He  alluded  to  his  plan  of  uniting  with 
Beauregard  to  strike  Grant  before  Buell  and 
Mitchel  could  join  bim.  and  in  pursuance  of 
which  plan  he  marched  from  Corinth,  Miss,,  on 
3  April,  intending- (o  attack  Grant  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  or  Shiloh  Church,  20  miles  off  on  4 
April.  There  was  delay  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  troops  so  that  the.  attack  could  not  be 
made  until  the  morning  of  the  6th,  but  with  his 
40,000  men  Johnston  attacked  Grant's  SO.OOO 
with  such  impetuosity,  skill  and  dash  that  the 
Federals  were  driven  back  at  every  point,  were 
huddled  together  at  Pittsburgh  Landing  and 
there  seemed  to  be  lacking  at  2.30- P.m.  only  one 
more  vigorous  advance  to  annihilate  Grant's 
army.  But  just  at  this. moment  the  great  com- 
mander who  had  just  remarked  to  one-  of  his 
Staff;  'The  victory  is  ours.  We  shall  soon 
water  our  horses  in  the  Tennessee  River,"  was 
struck  by  a  minie  ball  in  his  leg,  and.  bled  to 
death  in  15  minutes.  In  the  confusion  which 
followed,  the  advance  was  not  made.  Beaure- 
gard, (who  had  been  ill  in  his  ambulance  all 
day  and  did,  not  appreciate  the  real  situation) 
ordered  the  Confederate  lines  to  fall  back, 
Buell  and  Mitchel  came  up  that  night  with  55,000 
fresh  troops,  and  thus  the  fruits  of  Johnston's 
great  viaory  were  lost  and  the  next  day  the  Con- 
federates were  compelled  to  fall  tack  to  Corinth, 
No  nobler  eulogy  could  be  pronounced  on 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  than  that  of  President 
Davis  in  a  special  message  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  in  which  he  said:  "Without  doing 
injustice  to  the  living,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  our  loss  is  irreparable.  Among  the  shining 
hosts  of  the  great  and  good  who  now  cluster 
around  the  banner  of  our  country,  there  exists 
no  purer  spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul  than  thai 
of  the  illustrious  man  whose  death  I  join  you 
in  lamenting.  In  his  death  he  has  illustrated 
the  character  for  which,  through  life,  he  was 
conspicuous  —  that  of  singleness  of  purpose  and 
devotion  to  duty  with  his  whole  energies.  Bent 
on  obtaining  the  victory  which  he  deemed  es- 
sential to  his  country's  cause,  he  rode  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object,  forgetful  of  self, 
while  his  very  life  blood  was  fast  ebbing  away. 
His  last  breath  cheered  bis  comrades  on  to  vic- 
tory. The  last  sound  he  heard  was  their  shout 
of  victory.  His  last  thou^t  was  his  country, 
and  long  and  deeply  did  his  country  mourn  its 

It  is  scarcely  extravagant  to  say  that  had 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  lived  the  victory  at  Shi- 
loh would  have  been  complete,  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  campaign  in  the  West  would  have 
been  changed,  and  with  Lee  in  Virginia  and 
Johnston  in  the  West,  the  result  of  the  war 
might  have  been  different.  The  monument  to 
Albert  Sidney  John.slon  in  New  Orleans  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country;  he  is 


Johnston,    'Life  of   Albert   Sidney  Johnston' 
'New  York  1878). 

J.  Wm.  Jones, 
Author  and  Lecturer, 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander,  American  his- 
torian: b.  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  29  April  1849;  d. 
Princeton,  N,  J.,  21  July  1389.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  in  1870, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1876,  He  did  not  practise,  however,  and  was 
professor  of  jurisprudence  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Princeton  University  from  1883  til!  bis 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  'History  of 
American  Polities'  (1879) ;  'Connecticut:  a 
Study  o£  a  Common  wealth -Democracy'  (1887); 
'History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools' 
(1886);  and  'The  United  States:  its  History 
and  Osnstitution,'  reprinted  from  the  'Encyclo- 
paedia. Britannica'  (IS87), 

JOHNSTON,  Alexander  Keith,^  Scottish 
cartographer:  b.  Kirkhill,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
28  Dec.  1804;  d.  10  July  1871.  His  first  import- 
ant work,  the  'National  Atlas,'  was  published 
in  1843.  At  the  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  he 
visited  Germany  anif  gathered  material  for  his 
'Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena'  (1848- 
56),  and  his  'Royal  Atlas  of  Geography'  (1861) 
was  one  of  the  most  'beautiful  and  minutely  ac- 
curate atlases  ever  published  up  to  that  time. 
His  son  of  the  same  name  (h.  18+4;  d.  28  June 
1879)  continued  his  father  s  enterprises ;  and 
died  whilst  leading  an  important  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  head  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

JOHNSTON,  Annie  Fellows,  American 
author:  b.  Evansville,  Ind.,  1863;  sister  of  Al- 
bion Fellows  Bacon  (qv).  She  is  one  of  two 
noted  sisters,  daughters  of  Rev.  AlHon  Fel- 
lows. She  was  educated  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  and  early  went  into  literature  and 
became  known  as  a  writer  of  stories  for  young 
people.  Her  husband,  W,  L.  Johnston,  dying 
m  1892,  she  was  thrown  upon  the  resources  of 
her  pen,  and-  thereafter  she  produced  in  rapid 
succession  juvenile  stories  -mat  became  very 
popular  and  arc  still  extensiveiy  read.  Among 
these  stories  are  'Big  Brother'  (1893);  '"" 
Little  Colonel'  (1895).  which  later,  o 
of  its  popularity,  gave  its  name  to  a  long  series; 
•A.  Boy  of  Galilee'  (1895);  "In  League  with 
Israel'  (1896);  'Oie  Mammy's  Torment' 
(1897) ;  'Songs  Ysame'  (with  her  sister  Albion 
Fellows  Bacon,  1897)  ;  'The  Gate  of  the  Giant 
Sdssors'  (1898) ;  'Two  Little  Knights  of  Ken- 
lucky'  (1899);  'The  Little  Colonel's  House 
Party'  (1900)  ;  'The  Little  Colonel's  Holidays' 
(1901);  'The  Little.  Colonel's  Hero'  (1902); 
^Cicely'  (1902);  'Asa  Holmes'  (1902);  'Is- 
lands of  Providence'  (1903)  ;  'Little Colonel  at 
Boarding  School'  (1903);  'Little  Colonel  in 
Arizotia'  (1904)  ;  'The  Quilt  tbat  Jack  Built* 
(1904);,  'Little  Colonel's  Christmas  Vacation' 
(1905)  ;  'In  the  Desert  of  Waiting' ;  'Three 
Weavers';  'Mildred's  Inheritance' j  'Maid  of 
Honor';  'The  Little  Colonel's  Knight  Comes 
Riding'  (1907);  'Mary  Ware'  (1908);  'Legend 
of  the  Bleeding  Heart'  (1906) ;  'Keeping 
Tryst';  'Rescue  of  the  Princess  Winsome'; 
'The  Jester's  Sword'  (1909);  'Good  Times 
Book'  (1910):  'Mary  Ware  in  Texas'  (1910); 
'Travelers    Five'    (1911) ;    'Promifed    Land* 
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(1912) ;    ^i&SS  Santa  Qaus  of  tbe  Pullman> 
(1913) ;  "Georgina  o£  the  Rainbows'  (1916). 
JOHNSTON,     Chutes      Haven      Ladd, 

American  author:  b.  Washington,  1?  July  1877. 
Educated  at  Harvard.  Teaiier  of  English  at 
Harvard  University  1901-02;  instructor  in  Eny- 
Hsfa  and  lecturer  on  military  history  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tethnol<^y  (190+- 
05).  Since  then  he  has  given  most  of  his  at' 
tention  to  literature.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'Little  Pilgrimages  among  the 
Women  Who  Have  Written  Famous  Books' 
(1901);  'Famous  Cavalry  Leaders'  (1906); 
'Famous  Indian  Giicfs>  (1909)  ;  'Famous 
Scoots'  (1910) ;  'Famous  Privateersmen' 
(1911);  'Famous  Frontiersmen'  (1913);  "Our 
Little  Vildog  Cousin'   (1916). 

JOHNSTON,  ChriBtopher,  America  As- 
synoJogist:  b.  Baltimore,  2  Dec.  1856;  d.  1914. 
He  studied  (1872-79)  at  the  University  of 
Virgtiiia.  receiving  the  M^  diploma,  then  at 
University  of  Maryland,  wiere  (1880)  he  re- 
ceived M.D.  ditrfoma.  In  1888  he  became 
special  Btudent  of  Assyriology  at  Johns  Hon- 
kiRS,  becoming  Fellow  in  Semitics  (1889-91) 
and  Ph.D.  (1®4).  From  'ISSO-SS  he  practised 
medicine,  devoting  much  study  Co  ancient  and 
modem  languages.  He  was  (1891-94)  in- 
structor at  Johns  Hupkins,  then  (1894-99), 
associate  in  Semitics  and  associate  professor 
Oriental  history  and  archxoloi^  from  1899- 
190a  He  wrote  'Epistolary  Literature  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians'  (1896).  and  edited 
'Ancient  EmjMres  of  the  East'    (1906). 

JOHNSTON,  Frank,  Asierican  lawyer: 
b.  Raymond,  Miss.,  31  Dec.  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Mississippi  College,  and  at  the  Western 
MiKtary  Institute  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
fought  with  the  Confederate  army  in  the  Civil 
War  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Big 
Black.  Since  1866  he  has  been  a  practising 
lawyer  and  in  1879  became  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church.  From  1893  to  1895  he  was  at- 
lomey-general  of  Mississippi  and  since  1912  has 
been  first  assistant  attorney-general.  He  was 
a  delegate  from  his  Slate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Conventions  of  1872  and  1876.  In 
1875  he  brought  about  a  conference  which  set- 
tled the  Reconstruction  difiieulties  in  MississippL 
In  1889  he  successfully  advocated  a  State  con- 
stitutional convention  to  consider  the  question 
of  suffrage.  Thereafter  his  most  conspicuous 
public  services  were  in  connection  with  the 
abolishment  of  the  convict- leasing  system,  in 
both  State  and  counties.  He  was  special  judge 
of  the.  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  in  many  im- 
portant cases.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Historical  Society,  in  the  publication  of 
which  he  collaborated.  He  contnbuted  to  'The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia.' 

JOHNSTON,  Gabriel,  American  colonial 
governor  of  North  Carolina:  b.  Scotland,  1699; 
A  1752.  Very  little  is  -knowli  of  his  personal 
history.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Saint  Andrew's,  with  a  view  to  the  mddical 
profession,  which  he  seems  not  to  have  prac- 
tised. He  was  for  a  while  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Saint  Andrew's,  and  then 
temoved  to  London,  where  he  was  engaged 
with  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke  in  writing 
for  the  Craftsman.  By  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Wilmington  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  took  the  oath  of  office 


North  Carolina'  (Vol.  I,  Chap.  19,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  1908). 

JOHNSTON.  George  Ben,  American  sur* 
geon:  b.  Tazewell,  Va..  25  July  1853;  d.  20  Dec 
1916.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
(1870-75)  and  took  his  degree  (M.D.)  at  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  New  York  University 
(1876).  He  became  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  surgeon  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Richmond,  at  Johnston- 
Willis  Sanatorium,  and  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  hos- 
pital. He  acted  as  president  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association  (1904-05)  and  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia  (1897),  also  of  the 
Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Associa- 
tion (1887)  and  is  an  ex-president  of  iUch- 
mond  Academy  of  Medicine  annl  Surgery,  etc. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  surgical 
journals. 

JOHNSTON,  Sib  Hanr  Hamilton,  Eng-. 
lish  traveler:  b.  London,  12  June  1858.  He  was 
educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  traveled  in  North 
Africa,  1879-80,  and  Porti^uese  West  Africa, 
and  the  Kongo  region,  1882-83.  He  com- 
manded a  scientific  expedition  to  Mount  Kili- 
1884  and  has  held  various^  coiuular 
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River 
„-  ,  -  .,  -  - ,---,.  'His- 
tory of  a  Slave'  (1889);  'Life  oi  Livingstone* 
(1891)  ;  'British  Central  Africa'  (1897)  ;  'His- 
tory of  the  Colonization  of  Africa  by  Alien 
Races'  (1899);  'The  Uganda  Protectorate' 
(1902);  'The  Nile  Quest'  (1903);  'Libeina' 
(1906);  'The  British  Empire  in  Africa' 
(1910);  'Views  and  Reviews'  (1912);  'Com- 
mon Sense  in  Foreign  Policy'   (1913),  etc. 


the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
a  member  New  York  and  Connecticut  His- 
toric societies,  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety and  New  York  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
He  has  published  'The  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights';  'Observations  on  Judge  Jones'; 
'Loyalist  History  of  the  Revolution' ;  'The 
Yorktown  Campaien'  ;  'Biography  of  Nathan 
Hale'  (2  editions);  'Campaign  around  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  1776* ;  'Storming  of  Stony 
Point,  1779';  'Record  of  Connecticut  Soldiers 
in  the  Revolution';  'Correspondence  and  Pirt>- 
lic  Papers  of  John  Jay'  (4  vols) ;  'Yale  in  the 
Revolution,*  etc, 

JOHNSTON,  James  Steptoe,  American 
Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Church  Hill,  Miss..  9  June 
18*3.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  served  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  ConfedJ- 
erate  cavalry  during  the  Civil  War.  subsequently 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tne  bar.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1869  and  after  holding  rec- 
torships at  Port  Gibson,  Miss,,  six  years;  Mount 
Sterling.  Ky.,  four  years;  and  Mobile,  Ala., 
eight  years  became  bishop  of  western  Texas  in 
January  1888.  In  May  1913  he  retired  from 
active  service  and  turned  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  diocese  to  bis  coadjutor,  and  is  now  i 
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serving  a  small  church  and  two  missions  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Texas. 

JOHNSTON,  John  Hnmphreys,  Ameri- 
can artist:  b.  New  York.  2  Nov.  18S7.  He 
studied  art  in  New  York  as  a  pupil  of  La 
Farge,  and  in  Paris  under  Lefebre  and  Doucet. 
He  was  awarded  (1896)  the  Temple  f^td  medal 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  a  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion (1900)  as  welt  as  the  silver  medal  at  Buf- 
falo Exposition  (1901)  ;  gold  medal  at  Munich 
(1902);  and  silver  medal  at  Saint  Louis  Ex- 
position (1904).  His  works  are  to  be  found 
m  the  rallerics  of  the  Music  de  Luxembourg, 
Paris,  me  Wilstacb  Trust  Collection,  Philadel- 
[Alia,  Carnegie  Institute,  Pitt^urrii,  etc.  He  is 
a  Chevalier  Legion  d'Honneur  (1901)  and  re- 
sides at  Venice. 

JOHNSTON,  Joseph  ^KclcBton,  Amer- 
ican soldier:  b.  Cherry  Grove,  Va..  3  Feb.  1807; 
d.  Washington,  D,  C,  21  March  1891,  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829;  and  served 
with  dbtinction  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Semi- 
nole wars.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  diitin- 
guished  himself  also  and  was  hrevetted  major 
and  colonel  United  States  army  for  bravery  al 
Cerro  Gordo.  He  was  promoted  quartermas- 
ter-general of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  biiga- 
dier^general  in  June  1860,  but  resigned  his  com- 
missio'n  when  Virginia  seceded.  He  was  then 
made  major-general  of  Virginia  volunteers  and 
later  full  _general  in  the  Confederate  service.  . 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  21  July  1861,  where  he  personally  led  a 
charge  with  the  colors  of  the  4th  Alabama  regi- 
ment in  his  hands.  At  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
31  May  1862,  Johnston  was  severely  wounded 
and  was  disabled  for  service  for  several  months. 
In  November  he  again  reported  for  duty  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Military  Department  of 
Tennessee.  In  the  operations  of  Grant  before 
Vicksburg  he  did  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  shutting  up  of  General  Pemberton  in 
Vicksburg,  telegrahing  him  2  May:  °If  Grant 
crosses,  unite  all  your  troops  to  beat  him.  Suc- 
cess will  give  back  what  was  abandoned  to  win 
it."  Although  similar  orders  were  repeatedly 
sent  to  Pemberton,  they  were  disregarded ; 
Pemberton  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in 
Vicksburg  and  the   siege  and   surrender   on  4 

July  followed.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
e  took  command  of  Brag^s  army  at  Dalton, 
Ga.,  and  by  the  spring  of  1864  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  which  it  had  not  previously 
had,  thou^  it  contained  only  45,000  men  against 
Sherman's  98,797.  The  campaign  from  Dalton 
to  Atlanta,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  was  a  series 
of  severe  engagem'^nts  without  a  general  battle, 

Johnston's  friends  claiming  ''the  retreat  had 
een  the  masterpiece  of  Johnston's  life  and  one 
of  ihe  most  skilful  and  successful  that  had  ever 
been  executed."  On  17  July  1864  Johnston  was 
superseded  in  this  command  by  General  Hood. 
In  the  early  nart  of  1865  he  was  several  times 
defeated  by  Sherman,  to  whom  he  surrendered 
at  Durham  Station,  N.  C.,  on  26  April,  the  terms 
of  capitulation  resembling  those  granted  to  Lcr 
at  Appomattox.  After  the  war  Johnston  en- 
g^ed  in  business,  and  was  member  of  Congress 
1876-78.  He  was  a  pallbearer  at  the  funerals 
of  Grant  and  Sherman.  He  was  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Railways  1885..89  and  the  au- 
ther  of  'A  Narrative  of  Military  Operations 


During  the  Late  War'  (1874).    Consult  Hughes. 

'General  Johnston'  (New  York  1893). 

JOHNSTON,  Harr,  American  novelist: 
b.  Buchanan,  Botetourt  Coun^,  Va.,  21  Nov. 
1870.  In  1898  she  became  suddenly  famous 
through  her  'Prisoners  of  Hope:  a  Tale  of 
Colonial  Virginia,'  and  her  next  book,  'To 
Have  and  to  Hold'  (1900),  was  even  more 
popular.  She  has  since  published  'Audrey' 
(1902)  ;  'Sir  Mortimer'  (1904)  ;  'The  Goddess 
of  Reason'  (1907);  'Louis  Rand'  (1908); 
'The  Long  Roll'  (I91I);  'Cease  Firing' 
(1912)  ;  <Hagar'  (1913)  ;  "The  Witch'  (1914)  ; 
'The  Fortunes  of  Garin'  (1915);  'Foes' 
(1918).  'Audrey'  and  "Sir  Mortimer'  were 
dramatized. 

JOHHSTOH,  Richard  Malcolm,  Ameri- 
can author:  b.  Powelton,  Ga.,  8  March  1822; 
d..  Baltimore,  Md.,  23  Sept.  1898.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Mercer  University  in  1841 ;  was  ad- 
milled  to  the  bar  in  1843;  and  began  practice 
in  Sparta,  Ga.,  the  same  year.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1857-61  and  served  as  colonel  in  the  Con- 
federate service  dunng  the  Civil  War.  At  its 
close  he  established  a  boys'  boarding  school  at 
Sparta,  which  he  removed  in  1867  to  Baltimore 
and  of  which  he  was  the  head  for  many  years. 
His  publications  include  'Historical  Sketch  of 
English  Literature';  'Life  of  Alexander  H. 
Stephens*  (1883):  'Dukesborough  Tales' 
(1883) ;  'Old  Mark  Langsion' ;  'Ogeechee  Cross 
Firings'  (1889);  'Mr.  Absalom  Billingslea  and 
Other  Georgia  Folk'  (1887)  ;  'Studies  Literary 
and  Social'  (1891-92)  ;  'The  Primes  and  Their 
Neighbors'  ;  'Mr.  Billy  Downs  and  His  Likes.' 
The  usual  theme  of  his  longer  as  well  as  his 
shorter  fictions  is  the  life  of  the  middle  class 
Georgian  in  the  ante-bellum  period. 

JOHNSTON,  Robert  Matteson,  Ameri- 
can historian:  b.  Paris.  France,  11  April  1867. 
He  studied  in  France.  England  and  Germany, 
graduating  (U.A.)  at  Cambridge  University 
(1889)  and  becoming  barrister-at-law  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  London.  He  was  lecturer  on 
history  at  Harvard  and  Mount  Holyokc  col- 
leges (1904)  and  professor  of  history  at  Har- 
vard since  1908  and  professor  of  history  at  Bryn 
Mawr  Collece  (1907-08).  He  wrote  'The  Ro- 
man Theocracy  and  the  Republic,  1846-49' 
(1901);  'Napoleon;  a  short  biography'  (1904) 
'The  Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern  Itaty  anc 
the  Rise  of  the  Secret  Societies'  (1904) 
'Memoirs  of  Malakoft'  (1907);  'American 
Soldiers'  (1907);  'French  Revolution'  (1909) 
■The  Corsican'  (1910);  'The  Holy  Christian 
Church'  (1912);  'M^emoire  de  Marie  Caroline, 
rcine  de  Naples'  (1912);  'Bull  Run'  (1913); 
'Arms  and  the  Race'  (1915).  He  is  editor  of 
The  Military  Historian  and  Economisl. 

JOHNSTON,  Samuel,  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  nephew  of  Gabriel  Johnston 
(q.v.):  b,  Dundee,  Scotland.  IS  Dec.  1733; 
d.  near  Edenton,  N.  C,  18  Aug.  1816.  Hb 
father,  John,  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1736, 
became  surveyor-general  and  acquired  large 
landed  estates.  Tne  son  chose  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  was  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
in  Chowan  County  for  five  years  from  1767. 
and  served  there  also  as  naval  officer  under  the 
Crown.  Elected  to  the  assembly  in  1769  from 
the  first  he  espoused  the  popular  side,  and  in 
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1773  the  assembly  placed  him  on  its  standing 
committee  of  inquiry  and  correspondence,  the 
oifpui  by  which  it  sou^t  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  provinces.  This  was  the  first  decisive 
step  toward  revolution  taken  by  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Jirst  two  provincial  congresses  in  this 
province.  The  3d  and  4th  met  at  his  summons, 
and  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  both. 
In  the  3d,  August  1775i  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  province  was  decided  on  and  the 
supreme  executive  authority  was  entrusted  to 
a  provincial  council,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  chairman,  and  so  virtually  the  governor  of 
the  province.  In  September  1/75  he  was  chosen 
treasurer  for  the  northern  district  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1781-82  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  In  1787  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  Statc^  and  in  1788  presided 
over  the  convention  which  rejected  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which,  however,  he  supported  with 
all  his  influence.  He  was  Unitecf  States  sen- 
ator 1789-93  and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
1800-03. 

JOHNSTON,  Williun  Dawwm,  American 
librarian:  b.  Essex  Center,  Vl,  U  June  1871. 
He  was  graduated  (1893)  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, studied  (1393-94)  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  took  the  decree  A.M.  at  Harvard 
(1897-98).  He  was  instructor  of  history 
(lS94-97>  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
(1899-1900)  at  Brown  University.  He  was  as- 
sistant (1900-07)  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
lecturer  on  bibliography  (1905-07)  at  Simmons 
College.  He  served  as  hbrarian  (1907-09)  at 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  at  Co- 
lumbia University  (1909-14),  Saint  Paul  Pub- 
lic Library,  since  1914.  He  has  written  'His- 
tory of  the  Library  of  Congress'  (1904),  and 
'Special  Collections  in  Libraries  in  the  United 
Sutes'  (1912),  besides  contributing  niunerou^ 
articles  to  the  library  journals. 

JOHNSTON,  Williun  Preston,  American 
educator:  b.  Louisville,  Ky.,  5  Jan.  1831;  d. 
Lexington,  Va.,  16  July  1899.  He  was  a  son 
of  A.  S.  Johnston  (q.v.)  and  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1852  and  from  the  Louisville  Law 
School  in  1853.  He  served  as  colonel  and 
aide-de-camp  to  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Con- 
federate army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  soon 
after  its  close  became  professor  of  history  and 
literature  at  the  Washii^on  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, remaining  there  till  1877.  In  1880  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univcr- 
si^,  and  after  its  union  with  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  in  1884,  was  president  of  that 
institution  till  his  death.  His  publications  in- 
clude 'Life  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston' 
(1877) ;  'The  Johnstons  of  Salisbury*  and 
'The  Prototype  of  Hamlet'  (1890). 

JOHNSTONE,  Scotland,  police  burgh  and 
manufacturing  town  in  Renfrewshire,  on  the 
Black  Cart,  three  and  one-half  miles  west  by 
south  of  Paisley  and  11  miles  west  of  Glaseow 
by  the  Glasgow  and  Southern  Railway.  This 
busy  little  city's  ohief  industries  are  flax- 
spinning,  thread  manufacturing,  paper-making, 
brass  and  iron  founding.  It  has  coal  mines 
and  works  in  the  vicjmty.  Elderslie,  said  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  is  but 
one  mile  to  the  east.    Pop.  12.000. 

JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y,  city  and  county- 
seat  of   Fulton  County,  on  Cayadutts  Credc, 


and  on  the  Fonda,  J.  &  G.  Railroad  44  miles 
northwest  of  Albany.  In  1771,  a  few  years 
after  its  settlement,  it  was  named  after  its 
founder,  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose  man- 
sion, built  here  10  years  earlier,  still  stands 
almost  as  it  was  left  by  him.  In  1808  Johns- 
town was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  in  1895 
It  received  a  city  charter.  The  courthouse  and 
jail,  built  by  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1772,  oc- 
cupy with  Johnson  Hall  an  interesting  place  in 
local  history.  The  city  has  a  public  library 
building  which  was  the  gift  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie. The  industries  of  Johnstown  include  a 
variety  of  important  manufactures,  chief 
among  which  are  those  of  gloves  and  mittens, 
knit  goods  of  different  kinds,  leather,  gelatin, 
lumber,  grist-mill  and  machine-shop  products, 
etc.  The  city  has  an  active  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  municipal  government  is  well  sup- 
ported by  public  spirit,  and  the  city's  affairs 
are  efltcientiy  managed.  The  people  elect  the 
water  board  and  the  school  board,  and  the 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
city.     Pop.  10,875. 

JOHNSTOWN.  Pa.,  city.  Cambria  County, 
on  the  Concmau^  River  and  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  about 
80  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Little  Cone- 
maugh  River  and  Stom*  Creek  unite  at  Johns- 
town and  form  the  Conemaugh  River.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  about  five  square  miles,  and 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  located  ranges  from 
1,148  feet  to  1*00  feet  above  sea-level.  Johns- 
town was  settled  in  1794,  was  incorporated  as 
a  borDugh  in  1831  and  as  a  city  in  1889.  Its  situ- 
ation, in  a  coal  and  iron  ore  region,  combined 
with  its  great  water  power,  has  made  it  an  im- 
I|ortant  manufacturing  centre.  Fire-clay  and 
limestone  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity.  Some 
of  its  industrial  establishments  are  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company  works,  where  about  16,000  men 
are  employed,  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  iron 
and  steel  works,  iron-plale  mills,  street-car  rail 
factory,  silk  mill,  planing-mills,  cement  works, 
furniture  factories,  potteries,  breweries,  brick- 
yards, machine-shops,  foundries,  furnaces,  wire 
works,  leather  and  woolen  gooi^.  Some  of  the 
noted  public  buildings  are  the  Cambria  Free 
Library  a  new  $250,000  V,  M.  C.  A.,  the  Cone- 
maugh Valley  Memorial  Hospital,  67  churches, 
the  city  hall  and  the  hi^  school.  The  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  parks  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place. 

In  Grand  View  Cemetery  are  the  graves 
of  777  unidentified  dead  who  perished  in  the 
"Johnstown  Flood."  'This  disastrous  flood  oc- 
curred on  31  May  1889,  and  was  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  a  dam  across  South  Fork, 
a  small  branch  of  the  Conemaugh  River.  Heavy 
rains  had  fallen  and  the  mountain  streams  of 
the  vidnity  had  become  roaring  torrents.  The 
dam  kept  back  the  waters  of  Conemaugh  Lake, 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  long,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  wide  and  averaging  over  50  feet  in 
depth;  in  some  places  the  water  of  the  lake  was 
100  feet  in  depth.  The  direct  distance  from  the 
city  was  about  12  miles,  but  along  the  river  the 
distance  was  five  or  six  miles  longer.  In  a 
very  short  time  after  the  dam  had  hurst  the 
valley  was  flooded  and  Johnstown  and  several 
small  villages  were  under  water.  The  loss  of 
lives  was  2,205  and  the  loss  of  property  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $10,000,000.  Aid  for  the 
sufferers  came  from  all  parts  of  the  covntry 
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JOIGNKAUX,  zhwa-nya,  Pierre,  French 
agronomist  a.nd  journalist:  b,  RulTey-16s- 
Beaune,  23  Dee.  !8l5;  d.  Bois-Colombes.  25 
Jan.  1892.  He  was  educated  at  ficole  Centrale, 
Paris,  bul  s  ....  .... 


.  they  allow:  the  freest  is  the  ball-uid- 
socket  joint,  as  seen  in  The  hip  and  shoulder, 
Diseasea  of  JointSi,— Joint-diseases  an  dis- 
tinguished by  names  that  indicate  the  princiml 
structure  involved  and  ihe  causes  of  diseue. 
Where  the  cause  is  a  specific  disorder,  as  tuber- 
culosis, rheumatism,  syphilis  or  gonorrhcea,  the 


ment  for  participation  in  the  secretly  published 
L'Homme  Libre  paper.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
by  his  department  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembljy,  then  to  the  Le^&lative  Assembly. 
He  issued  the  Feuille  du  Village  (1849-Sl),  an 
organ  of  republican  propaganda,  which  had 
great  success.  He  was  expelled  in  consequence 
of  the  coup  d'itat,  returmng  to  France  in  1859 
by  favor  of  the  general  anines^,  and  devoted 
bis  time  lo  the  subject  of  agriculture.  He 
failed  of  election  for  Cole-d'Or  and  La  Sarthe 
(1869),  but  was  sent  (1871)  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  Cote-d'Or,  which  constituency 
he  served  till  the  Sections  of  1889  -when  he  re- 
fused the  candidacy.  Shortly  afterward,  ai  a 
Iw-eleclion,  he  was  made  senator.  During 
these  sessions  he  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  Ex- 
tretne  Left  and  occupied  himself  cliiefly  on  agri- 
cultural matters.  He  wrote  numerous  books 
and  pamphlets  to  popularize  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  Among  his  works  are  'Dicti9n- 
naire  d'a^riculture  pratique'  (Paris  1855),  in 
coll^oration  with  Dr.  Moreau;  'Le  Livre  de  la 
Fernie'  (ib.  1861-64),  with  several  assistants. 
Just  previous  to  fiis  death  he  published  'Souve- 
nirs historiques'  (ib.  1891),  The  Versailles 
School  of  Agriculture  had  a  bust  made  in  his 
memory. 

JOINERY,  the  industry  and  art  of  joining 
wood,  stone  or  metal  work  by  sawing,  planing, 
cross -cut  ting,  etc.,  connecting  by  means  of  glue, 
framing,  nails,  cement  or  bolts,  and  fitting  the 
construction  for  the  internal  and  external  fur- 
nishings of  buildings,  ships  and  for  various  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  etc.  In  woodwork,  groovine, 
tonguing,  miteting,  mortising,  molding  and  bead- 
ing, wedge-cutting,  boring,  etc.,  are  performed 
by  means  of  a  power-tool  with  different  attach- 
ments called  the  joiner ;  the  joiner's  gauge  is  a 
scribing  tool  used  to  make  a  mark  on  a  board 
parallel  to  ils  edge,  while  the  facing  and  match- 
ing of  boards  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
long  bench  plane  called  the  joiner's  plane.  In 
carpentry  and  joinery,  in  architectural  stone 
and  structural  steel  work,  the  mold  or  Ihc  place 
where  one  piece  of  limber,  stone  or  steel  is 
connected  with  another  is  called  the  joint.  See 
BuiLDTNc;  CIabinetmaking;  Cafpentry;  Bridge 
CoKSTHucriON ;  Steel  Construction. 

JOINT,  in  anatomy,  an  articulation  or  cod* 
nection  between  bones.  Many  of  Ihe  im- 
movable joints  are  so  close  in  their  union  that 
the  two  bones  practically  become  one.  as  in  the 
dovetailed  sutures  of  the  skull.  In  the  make-up 
of  a  movable  joint  there  arc  the  two  bones,  and 
covering  the  surface  of  each  a  layer  of  tissue 
of  rubbery  consistency  called  cartilage ;  binding 
the  bones  together  are  firm  inelastic  bands  of 
tissue  called  ligaments.  Over  the  surface  of 
the  cartilage  and  the  iniler  surfaces  of  the  liga- 
ments there  is  a  thin,  smooth  layer  of  tissue, 
the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  kept  constantly 
moist  with  an  oily  fluid  to  prevent  friction. 
Joints  are  classified  according  to  the  variety  of 


is  apt  to  be  involved  alone  is  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  inflaHunation  of  this  structure  is 
called  synovitis.  Inflammation  of  all  the  joint- 
structures  is  called  arthritis,  and  where  the  bone 
is  the  primary  seat  of  the  trouble,  or  is  prin- 
cipally involved,  the  name  osteo-erthritis  is 
used. 

Synoritift. —  This  condition  results  from  in- 
juries (sprains,  bruises  and  wounds),  from 
overuse,  acting  as  an  injury,  and  from  poisons 
circulating  in  the  blood.  The  joint  is  painful, 
moves  with  greater  pain  and  may  be  red  outside. 
Blood-serum  is  poured  out  and  the  synovial  sac 
is  distended.  (This  condition  constitutes  "water 
on  the  knee").  The  general  symptoms  and 
severity  depend  on  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Ab- 
solute rest  of  the  joint  and  pressure  by  a  snug 
bandage  hasten  recovery.  When  such  injuries 
are  repeated,  or  when  the  inflammation  is  slight 
but  persistent,  painting  with  iodine  tincture  may 
be  of  value.  When  the  condition  of  inflamma- 
tion  reaches  the  suppurative  stage  all  the  struc- 
tures of  the  joint  are  involved  and  the  condition 
is  considered  under  the  term  "arthritis.* 

Arthritis  (non-specific).— This  is  due  to 
the  extension  of  disease  of  contiguous  bone,  or 
it  may  result  from  wounds  or  in  the  course  of 
various  diseases.  The  joint  befx>mes  swollen, 
red,  very  painful  and  the  general  symptoms  are 
severe.  When  the  poison  is  sufficiently  virulent, 
suppurative  arthritis  results  and  the  pus  col- 
lects in  the  synovial  sac.  (See  Inflammation). 
In  this  condition  the  joint  becomes  "boggy,*  and 
the  poisoning  of  the  entire  system  is  so  severe 
as  to  warrant  the  most  radical  measures  for 
relief,  Opening  the  joint  and  allowing  the  es- 
cape of  the  pus,  with  thorough  cleansing,  may 
be  sufficient,  or  the  limb  may  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. See  Akthbitte;  Aitthritis  Dovsmaks; 
Gotrr;  Rheumatism;  Syphilis. 

Knock-knee. —  This  is  a  deformity  of  the 
legs,  consisting  in  the  angular  projection  of  the 
knee  inward,  and  is  sometimes  called  in-knee. 
It  arises  in  children  learning  to  walk  who  are 
affected  with  rickets  (q.v.).  The  deformin'  is 
due  to  the  faulty  growth  of  the  tiones  which 
the  joint.    In  early  life,  ( 


the  tibia,  or  both,  may  have  to  be  severed  by 
chiseling  and  the  bones  held  in  the  normal  line 
by  plaster  casts  until  union  has  taken  place. 

Charcot's  Ditieftse. —  The  peculiar  form  of 
arthritis  thus  named  occurs  in  the  course  of 
locomotor  ataxia,  the  knee-joint  usually  being 
the  one  affected.  The  joint  swells  painlessly, 
the  structures  are  worn  away  and  the  function 
of  the  joint  is  lost. 

SprainB.— These  are  wrenches  resulting 
in  more  or  less  stretching  or  laceration  of  liga- 
,  hemorrhage  in  and  around  the  joint  and 

imes  the  displacement  of  tendons.     The 

part  usually  swells  at  once  and  movement 
causes  severe  pun.    This  injury  miT  closely  re- 
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Kmble  a  joint- fracture.  Absolute  rest  of  the 
joint  must  be  insisted  upon,  as  synovitis  may 
follow.  Alternating  hot  and  cold  applications, 
if  started  early,  lesjcn  the  damagt  The  joint 
should  then  be  snugly  bandaged  and  kept  so 
until  sweliinK  and  tenderness  disappear. 

Wounds  of  Joints.—  Injuries  of  this  nature 
majr  cause  damage  directly  to  the  structures  or 
^  infecting  tke  joint  and  producing  arthritis. 
Penetration  into  the  s^novsl  sac  ia  indicated  by 
an  escape  of  the  viscid  fluid. 

FloatinK  Cartilages.—  These  are  rarely  seen 
except  in  the  knee-jtnnl,  where  they  are  ordi- 
narily due  to  a  small  portion  of  cartilage  being 
bitten  off  between  the  bones;  this  piece  then 
floats  around  in  the  synovial  sac  and  causes 
trouble  when  the  bones  lock  together  on  it. 
When  this  occurs,  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground 
because  of  the  severe  pain.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane is  injured  and  is  apt  to  be  mildly  in- 
flamed These  bodies  may  sometimes  be  fell 
thiouE^  the  skin  and  can  be  held,  by  holding 
the  joint  in  the  same  position,  until  an  opening 
is  made;  but  ordinarily  when  the  attacks  become 
so  frequent  as  to  be  unbearable  the  joint  has  to 
be  opened  and  searched. 

JOINT-SNAKE.    See  Gi^ss-Snake. 


this  term  is  that  a  joint  stock  company 
association  of  individuals  for  the  purposes  of 
profit,  possessing  a  common  capital,  being  di- 
vided tnto  ^ares,  of  which  eacji  member  pos- 
sesses one  or  more,  and  which  are  transferable 
by  the  owner.  Ii  is  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary partnerships  in  that  Sie  death  or  with- 
drawal of  an  ordinary  partner  brings  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  firm,  whereas  in  the  case  of  joint 
stock  companies  death  or  withdrawal  of  inter- 
est does  not  involve  dissoludon.  The  members 
of  a  joint  Slock  company,  contrary  legislation 
absent,  are  liable  for  all  debts  of  the  associa- 
tion the  same  as  partnership  members,  and  a 
similarity  exists  respecting  other  essential 
fealnres.     The  joint   stock  company  ia  fiisrin- 

Eiished  from  a  corpoi^tion  inasmuch  as  in  lEe 
tter  case  its  shareholders  are  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  company  onty  to  the  extent  of  the 
s^are  of  the  capital  stock  actually  contriboted 
by  them,  whereas  members  of  a  jwnt  stock 
company  are  liable  to  contribute  to  the  debts 
of  the  cotnpany.  With  these  exceptions  both 
forms  of  association  are  similar.  Statutory 
enactments  in  England  and  the  United  Sbtes 
have  been  passed  regulating  their  government. 
In  England  the  Companies  Act  of  1862  provides 
"any  seven  or  more  persons  associated  for  any 
lawful  pitrpose  may,  by  subscribing  their  nai&cs 
to  a  memorandum  of  association,  and  otherwise 
complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  act  in 
respect  to  registration,  form  an  incorporated 
company,  with  or  without  limited  liability.*  In 
cases  ■miere  the  intention  of  the  company  is 
that  its  members  shall  be  subject  only  to  lim- 
ited liability  the  word  'Limited"  has  to  be 
stated  in  the  company's  title.  Joint  stock  com- 
panies have  been  formed  in  large  numbers  un- 
der this  law  and  have  become  one  of  the  most 
important  forms  of  commercial  exploitation  in 
England.     In  the  United  Stales  statutes  have 


been -passed  regulating  the  organization,  gov- 
ernmeni  and  management  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies, fixing  the  minimum  number  of  members, 
authoriiiug  the  companies  to  sue  or  be  sued  in 
their  own  name,  providing  for  the  methods  of 
management  and  cstablirfung  the  extent  of  the 
liability  of  the  members.  The  usual  require- 
ments cnenlioned  in  these  startutes  are  that  thw 
record  articles  of  association  together  with 
names  of  the  members,  amount  of  capital,  name 
of  company  and  character  and  location  of  the 
business.  In  general  it  may  be  asserted  that  at 
least  one  meeting  of  the  members  each  year  is 
provided  by  law  or  the  articles  of  the  associa- 
tion, timely  notice  being  given  the  members  as 
to  time  and  place  of  said  annual  meeting.  At 
this  annual  meeting  the  stocldiolders  elect  their 
officers  bv  vote.  A  statute  securing  to  minority 
stockholders  in  corporations  the  power  of  elect- 
ii^  a  representative  in  the  board  of  directors 
does  not  apply  to  joint  stock  associations  unless 
so  incorporated  in  its  articles.  /Contracts  with 
joint  stock  associations  can  be  made  only  with 
the  officers  or  managers  as  slated  in  die  asso; 
ciations'  articles  or  as  contained  in  the  statut^ 
As  a  joint  stock  company  has  the  character 
and  power,  substantiaUy,  of  a  ooxpoiation,  it 
maj;  he  served  with  process  in  a  foreign  juris- 
diction. All  the  members,  statutory  regulation 
being  absent,  are  parties  to  an  action  either 
by  or  against  a  joint  stock  association.  While 
suit  against  members  or  officers  individually 
is  not  valid,  statutes  generally  provide  that 
suits  may  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  a 
designated  officer,  as  the  president  or  treasurer 
of  me  company.  But  if  judgment  is  properly 
rendered  against  a  president  as  such_,  it  does 
not  bind  his  individual  property.  Dissolution 
is  usually  by  consent  of  tne  members  mutually, 
but  the  consent  must  be  unanimous  if  the  asso- 
ciation is  formed  for  a  special  period.  Joint 
stock  companies  have  not  gained  such  popu- 
larity here  as  in  England,  the  laws  of  corpora- 
tions being  less  drastic  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England.  Consult  Birdseye,  'New  York 
Statutes,'  article  "Joint  Slock  Associations' 
(New  York  1901)  ;  Hurrell  and  Hyde,  'Law  of 

ioint  Stock  Companies'  (London  1898)  ;  Lind- 
ey,  'The  Law  of  Companies'  (ib.  1889); 
Scott,  'The  Constitution  and  Finance  of  Eng- 
lish. Scottish  and  Irish  Joint  Slock  Companies 
to  1720,  Vols.  I-ni>  (Cambridge  1910-12) ; 
Lomnitr,  H.,  'Die  Systemaitsche  Beurheiting 
der  VerSffentlichungen  von  aktiengessell- 
schaften'  (Leipzig  1908).  See  Corporations, 
History;  Cobporations,  Legal 

JOINT  TENANTS,  persons  who  hold  or 
own  lands  jointly,  by  title  created  expressly  by 
one  and  the  same  deed  or  will.  It  has  been  imi- 
fonnly  held  by  the  courts  that  a  unity  of  pos- 
session derived  by  several  and  distinct  con- 
veyances does  not  constitute  a  joint  tenancy, 
but  rather  a  tenancy  in  common.  Joint  tenants 
must  have  the  same  interest,  derived  from  the. 
tame  conveyance,  commencing  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  held  by.  a  united  possession. 
The  duration  of  the  estates  must  be  alike  in 
both,  and  «1so  the  interest.  Should  one  hold 
under  the  conveyance  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
the  other  for  life,  th?  possession  even  for  a 
term  of  years  would  not  be  a  joint'  tenancy. 
The  estate  must  vest  in  each  tenant  at  the  same 
time.    In  the  case  of  a  will  which  gives  one  an 
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interest  to  commence  at  a  day  named  and 
another  an  interest  to  commence  a  year  later. 
no  joint  tenancy  is  created  thereby.  Should 
one  receive  an  interest  absolute  and  another  an 
interest  for  life,  the  relation  of  joint  tenants 
would  not  fee  created.  The  doctrine  of  sur- 
vivorship is  the  distinguishing  incident  of  title 
by  joint  tenancy.  In  &e  event  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  joint  tenants,  the  survivor  is  enti- 
tled to  the  whole  property,  and  the  full  title  im- 
mediately vests  in  him.  This  is  not  an  incident 
of  tenancy  in  common.  Many  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  have  abolished  title  by  survivorship  in 
joint  tenancy  by  constitutional  provisions  or  by 
express  statute  enactments.  In  other  States 
acts  have  Seen  passed  abrogating  the  distinction 
between  joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  common; 
and  inheritance  tiy  survivorship  not  being  an 
incident  of  tenancy  in  common,  such  acts  are 
construed  by  the  courts  as  abolishing  such  in- 
heritance. Such  acts  do  not  apply  to  existing 
joint  tenancies,  tut  only  to  such  as  may  be 
created  after  Ine  enactment  Consult  Kent,  J., 
'Commentary  on  American  Law*  (14th  ed.,  4 
vols.,  Boston  18%);  Biackstone,  W.,  'Com- 
mentaries>  (4th  ed,  2  vols.,  (^icago  1899). 

JOINT-WORM.  See  CHALas;  Wheat 
Insect-pests. 

JOINTS,  breaks  or  fractures  in  the  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust,  dividing  them  into  larger 
or   smaller   blocks.       They   differ   from    faults 

(  ,       .     .         :         .,.  .,  ....  . 


Joints  may   be   produced   either  by   tension 
compression.      Columnar    jointing     (q.v.)     in 
salts  is  a  good   illustration  of  the  former. 


The  latter  usually  occurs  in  regions  of  folding. 
Joints    when    very    small    and    closely    spaced 

?roduce  fracture  cleavage  (q..v.)  in  rocks, 
k'hen  a  large  number  of  joints  are  parallel  they 
form  a  joint  system.  In  sedimentary  rocks  two 
prominent  systems  often  occur  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  causing  the  rock  to  break 
in  nearly  rectangular  blocks.  When  joints  be- 
come filled  with  mineral  matter  they  form 
veins  ^q.v.).  Jointing  aids  in  ground  water 
circulation,  particularly  in  non-porous  rocks  like 
granite.  It  is  also  an  aid  in  quarrying,  unless 
Hie  joints  are  too  closely  spaced,  in  which  case 
they  destroy  the  value  of  the  rock. 

JOINTURE,  join'tur,  a  settlement  of  lands 
and  tenements  made  to  a  woman  in  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  as  a  substitute  for  dower. 
Originally  it  was  a  joint  estate  limited  to  both 
husband  and  wife  as  a  joint  tenancy  and  sub- 
jected to  survivorship.  The  wife  takes  noth- 
ing under  the  settlement  until  after  the  death 
of  the  husband,  unless  special  provisions  are  in- 
corporated, which  in  reality  modifies  the  effect 
of  a  regular  jointure.  In  some  settlements,  de- 
nominated jointures,  provisions  are  inserted  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  not  to  exclude  enjoy- 
ment of  dower;  but  such  provisions  are  an  in- 
novation upon  the  established  province  of  join- 
tures. A  good  jointure  must  provide  that  it 
shall  take  effect,  in  possession  and  nrofit,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  the  husband:  that 
it  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  wife  herself,  and 
cannot  be  left  in  trust  for  her  use  and  benefit. 
It  should  be  provided  that  it  is  in  settlement  of 
all  dower  interest,  in  order  to  maintain  its  dis- 
tinctive features  of  jointure.  The  settlement 
must  be  executed  before  marriage,  as  marriage 


the  entire  consideration  for  the 
JMnture.  Such  an  instrument  properly  executed 
before  marriage  is  binding  on  the  wife  and  a 
complete  bar  to  dower  in  any  dowable  lands 
owned  or  conveyed  by  the  husband  during  the 
marital  relations.  Without  the  intervention 
and  assistance  of  legislative  action,  no  other 
form  of  agreement  is  effectual  to  bar  dower. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  wife  is  deprived 
of  her  jointure  by  lawful  acts  to  which  she  is 
not  a  party,  as  by  the  lands  being  taken  for 
public  pur^ses,  or  in  some  other  manner 
equally  legitimate.  In  such  a  case  the  settle- 
ment does  not  bar  her  claim  against  the  hus- 
band's estate  to  the  extent  to  which  she  is  de- 
prived of  her  jointure, 

JOINVILLB,  zhwAii'vcl',  Fnmcois  FertU- 
nand  Philippe  Louis  Marie  d'Orluns,  Pbince 
tJE,  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe:  b.  Neuilly,  14 
Aug.  1818;  d.  Paris,  16  June  1900,  He  entered 
the  naval  school  at  Brest  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant in  1836.  He  distinguished  himself 
(1838')  outside  Vera  Cnii  when  the  war  was  de- 
clared against  Mexica.  In  1843  he  married 
Princess  Francesca  of  Braganza,  sister  of  Don 
Pedro  II,  and  he  was  created  vice-admiral  in 
184S,  sitting  meanwhile  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  Revolution  of  1848  forced  his  exile 
to  England,  leaving,  in  1861,  for  the  United 
States  accompanied  by  his  son,  tfie  Due  de 
Pentfaiivre,  and  his  nephews,  the  Comte  de 
Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres.  They  entered 
the  service  under  General  McOellan.  In  1870 
he  was  again  in  France  and,  as  Colonel  Loih- 
erod,  was  actively  present  in  the  ISth  Corps 
before  Orleans.  He  was  arrested  under  instruc- 
tions of  Gambetta  and  interned  five  days  at 
the  prefecture  of  Mans  and  then  returned  to 
exile  in  England,  At  the  1871  elections  he  was 
chosen  as  represemative  of  both  La  Manche 
and  Haute-Marne  and  took  the  laiter  seat  in 
the  assembly.  He  retired  from  politics,  but 
(1886)  had  to  return  to  exile  when  the  law 
again  banished  the  royal  families.  Return- 
ing to  France  in  1895  he  died  there.  He  wrote 
numerous  articles  on  history  and  the  navy 
which  appeared  in  the  Rnnte  de  Deux  Mondts 
signed  as  manager  or  director  of  that  publica- 
tion ;  they  have  since  been  published  in  col- 
lective foiTO  under  the  title  'Essais  sur  la 
marine  francaise:  L'escadre  de  la  Mediterrao^' 
(Paris  1853),  and  <6tudes  sur  la  marine  et 
recits  de  guerre.'  His  *L,a  guerre  d'Amirifiue, 
compagne  du  Potomac'  had  «ts  second  edition 
in  1872,  In  1894  he  published  some  of  his  inter- 
esting  memories  of  die  year  1848  in  *Vieux 
souvenirs.  1818-1848.' 

JOINVILLE,  ihwiin-vel.  Jean,  Sire  oe, 
French  historian:  h.  Champagne,  1224;  d.  24 
Dec,  1317,  He  early  entered  the  service  of 
Thibaut,  kinfT  of  Navarre,  and  in  1248  raised  a 
troop  of  9  Iniights  and  700  armed  soldiers,  and 
accompanied  Louis  IX  in  his  first  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land,  He  rose  high  in  favor  with 
Louis,  shared  his  captivity,  returned  with  him 
to  France  in  1254  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
at  court.  In  1283  he  became  governor  of  Cham- 
pagne during  the  minority  of  Jeanne  de 
Navarre.  In  1315  he  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany Louis  X  in  his  exipcdition  against  Flanders. 
His  'Histoire  de  Saint  Louis,*  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  specimens  of  early  French  prose. 
It  consists  of  an  elaboration  of  scattered  notes 
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taken  during  his  inilitar>'  expeditions,  combined 
with  hearsay  and  tradition.  It  gives  a  lavish 
account  of  King  Louis,  relating  his  heroic 
deeds  and  his  manv  meritorious  qualities.  His 
papers  of  chancellery  are  aniKtlated  with  vari- 
ous remarks  of  historical  interest.  The  'His- 
toire*  has  survived  in  three  manuscripts,  first 
ediied  in  1546.  The  best  edition  with  a  trans- 
lation into  later  French  is  by  N.  de  Wailly  in 
'Soditi  de  ITiistoire  de  France'  (4  vols,,  1874). 
In  addition  to  this  work,  Joinville  is  also 
credited  with  a  'Credo'  first  reproduced  in 
facsimile  in  'Melanges  de  la  Society  des 
bibliophiles  frangafs*  (1837),  His  chancellery 
reports  are  edited  in  'fiibhotheque  de  I'ficolc 
des  Charles'  0867). 

JOKAI,  yolca-I,  Mannis,  Hungarian  novel- 
ist; b.  Kotnom,  19  Feb.  1825;  d  Budapest,  5 
Mar  1904.  In  1846  he  received  his  advocate's 
diploma,  but  never  practised,  and  from  a  very 
early  age  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  In 
1842  he  produced  a  drama,  'The  Jew  Boy,'  in 
1846  his  first  novel,  *  Work-days,'  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  1S47  he  issued  a  collection  of 
stories  entitled  'Flowers  of  the  Desert.'  He 
served  the  cause  of  Hungarian  independence  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  184^  and  after 
its  failure  was  a  political  suspect  and  that  dur- 
infr  the  jKriod  of  his  greatest  literary  produc- 
tivity. His  'Revolution  and  Battle  Ptcliires' 
appeared  in  1849,  and  after  that  he  devoted 
himself  with  extraordinary  energy  to  journalis- 
tic and  literary  work,  producing  in  all  more 
than  300  volumes.  -He  was  a  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  after  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution,  and  in  1897  was 
appointed  a  life  member  of  the  House  of 
Magnates.  He  was  a  successful  newspaper 
editor  continuously  from  1858  till  his  death,  his 
last  paper  being  the  Nemzef  (Nation).  He 
is  best  known  by  his  numerous  romances  and 
noveb.  Among  the  latter  are  'Transylvania's 
Golden  Age'  (1851);  'The  Man  with  Two 
Homs>  (1852) ;  'The  Turks  in  Hungary' 
(1852) ;  'A  Hungarian  Nabob'  (1854) ; 
*Karp4thy  ZolUn'  (1855):  'Political  Fashions' 
(1861);  ?The  New  Landlord'  (1862);  'The 
New  Landlord'  (1865);  'The  Romance  of  the 
Next  Century'  (1874);  'Our  Days'  (1881); 
'The  Man  of  Gold  or  A  Modem  Midas' 
(1886);  'There  is  no  Devil'  (1891);  'Dr. 
Dumany's  Wife'  (Eng,  trans,  1891);  'In  Love 
With  Uie  Czarina'  (Eng.  trans.  1894);  'The 
Nameless    Castje'    (Eng.    trans.    1891) ;    'The 


ciats'  (Eng.  trans.  1899)  ;  'Debts  of  Honor' 
(Eng.  trans.  1900)  ;  'The  Baron's  Son'  (Eng, 
trans,  1900) ;  'The  Day  of  Wrath'  (Eng.  trans. 
1900).  His  best  plays  are  'King  Koloraon' 
(1855);  'Manlius  Sinister'  (1856):  'Georg 
Doisa'  <18S8);  'The  Martyrs  of  Szigetvar' 
(1859),  and  'Milton'  (1878),  His  'Political 
Poems^  appeared  in  1880.  Consult  Nevai,  'M. 
Jokai'  (1®4),  and  Temperley,  'Maunis  Jokai 
and  the  Historical  Novel.'  in  the  'Contem- 
porary Review,'  July  1904.  See  Man  of 
Gold,  A. 

JOKJAKASTA,  or  DJOCJAKARTA. 
Java,  Dutch  resident  town,  on  the  island  near 
the  south  coast.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  the  harbor  of  Tlelatjap  and  with  Batavia, 


Surakarta  and  Samarang.  It  is  the  residence 
cif  a  native  prince  as  well  as  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dent and  is  iiuiie  powerfully  garrisoned.  TTicre 
arc  great  temple  ruins  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  80,000. 

JOLIET,  Charles,  French  journalist:  b. 
Saint  Hippolyte-sur-le-Doubs,  Doubs,  1832:  d. 
1910.  He  received  his  education  at  the  College 
of  Chartres  and  the  Versailles  Lyceum,  He 
securcdaplacein  the  civil  service  in  1854,  mean- 
while writing  occasionally  for  the  newspapers. 
He  published  'L'Esprit  de  Diderot'  in  1859. 
After  1864  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
journalistic  and  literary  pursuits.  His  'Le  roman 
de  deux  ieunes  maries'  (1866)  and  'Made- 
moiselle Qienibin'  (1870)  were  very  successful 
and  he  became  well  known  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870,  through  his  narration  of 
incidents  connected  with  the  campaign.  Other 
works  are  'Les  romans  patriotimies'  '(1871); 
'Le  train  des  maris'  (1872);  'Trois  uhlans' 
(1872);  'La  foire  aux  chagrins'  (1873); 
'CarmagnoP  (1876)  ;  'La  vi^re'  (IffiO)  ;  'Le 
crime  du  pont  de  Chatou'  (1882)  ;  'Le  mfdecin 
des  dames'  (1885);  Violette'  (1890);  'Nou- 
veaux  jeux  d'esprit'   (1892). 

JOLIET,  Louis,  American  explorer:  b. 
Quebec  21  Sept.  1645;  d.  Canada.  May  1700. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Que- 
bec, and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  fur  trade 
on  llie  western  frontier,  thereby  i>ecoming 
familiar  with  the  missionaries  and  tribes.  He 
was  selected  by  the  governor  Frontenac  to  as- 
certain the  direction  and  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  few  of  whose  affluents  had  al- 
ready >been  visited  by  missionaries  and  traders. 
Starting  with  his  companion,  the  illustrious 
Father  Marquette  (<tv.).  and  five  other  French- 
man, from  Green  Bay  in  June  1673.  he  as- 
cended the  Fox  River,  and  descended  the  Wis- 
consin to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi, 
down  which  they  sailed  as  far  as  the  country 
of  the  Chickasaws,  below  the  entrance  of  the 
Arkansas.  Having  ascertained  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  they 
returned  to  Green  Bay,  by  the  way  of  Illinois 
River,  Chicaeo  and  Lake  Michigan,  whence 
Joliet  siarteJ  alone  for  Quebec.  The  whole 
route  traveled  by  them  is  estimated  at  2,500 
miles.  He  lost  his  journal  and  other  papers  in 
the  rapids  above  Montreal,  but  wrote  out  from 
recollection  a  few  pages  of  manuscript,  which 
agree  with  the  narrative  of  Marquette.  In  the 
same  manner  he  prepared  a  map  of  the  region 
explored.       The     French     government     indde- 

Jualelv  rewarded  him  for  his  services  with  the 
sland  of  Anticosti  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  where  he  built  a  house  and  fort  for 
his  family,  intending  to  embark  in  trade.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  subsequently 
employed  in  the  West.  In  1691  his  island  was 
captured  by  a  British  fleet  and  his  property 
destroyed.  In  1697  the  seignory  of  Joliet,  Can- 
ada, was  assigned  to  him.  Joliet,  the  capital 
of  Will  County,  III,  is  named  after  him.  Con- 
sult Paikman,  'La  Salle  or  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West'  (1869);  Winsor,  'Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America'  (1884-87)  ; 
Gagnon,   'Louis  Jolfiet'    (Quebec  1902). 

JOLIET,  III,,  city,  county-seat  of  Will 
County,  on  the  DesPlaines  River,  and  Lakes 
to  Gulf  Deep  Waterway ;  also,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Inland  and  Pacific,  the  Michigan  Central, 
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tbe  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  the  Elgin, 
Joliei  and  Eastern,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Elgin 
and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads,  40  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago.  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  in  1831  and  the  city  was 
chartered  in  1859.  The  place  was  named  in 
honor  of_  Louis  Joliet.  a  French  navigator  and 


rich  agricultural  region,  and  lar^  limestone 
quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.  Its  chief  manufac- 
turing establidiments  are  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  and  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
Mills.  Co  a!  Products  Company^  chemicals, 
matches,  art  calendars,  cartons,  oil  and  gaso- 
line tractors,  automobiles  and  auto  accessories, 
machine  shops,  agricultural  implement  works, 
foundry  and  furnace  products  and  breweries. 
Some  of   the  public   institutions  are   the   State 

Seniteniiary,  Silver  Cross  and  Saint  Joseph's 
ospitals.  Saint  Francis  Academy  and  a  public 
library  which  contains  45,000  volumes.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Company  Athenxtim,  a  club- 
house for  workingmen,  is  a  line  institution. 
There  is  a  fine  Country  Clirt)  and  a  flourishing 
Association  of  Commerce.  The  city  has  com- 
mission form  of  government  and  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks.  The  Chicago  Sani- 
taiv  District  Power  Plant  supplies  Chicago  with 
light  and  power.  The  power  plantof  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Company  of  Northern  Illinois  is 
located  here.  Pop.  city  and  township,  60,000. 
JOLIETTE,  or  INDUSTRY  VILLAGE, 
Canada,  town  and  cnunJv-seat  of  Jolictlc 
County,  Quebec,  on  the  LAssomption  River, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
railways,  36  miles  northeast  of  Montreal.  It 
is  an  important  market  town,  has  fine  water 
power  and  has  a  good  trade  in  lumber  and 
farm  products.  It  has  large  foundries,  saw, 
paper  and  grist  mills,  and  manufactories  of 
woolen  goods,  biscuit,  agricultural  implements, 
carriages  and  tobacco  and  cigars.  Limestone 
for  building  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  The 
municipality  controls  the  waterworks  and  elec- 
tric light.    Pop.  6346. 

JOLIN,  Johan  Kriitofer,  Swedish  dram- 
atist; b.  Stockholm,  1818;  d.  1884.  He  was 
engaged  as  actor  at  the  Stockholm  Theatre  in 
184S-68  and  for  part  of  that  time  also  served 
as  reader  and  director  of  tbe  dramatic  school. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  clever,  witty  plays, 
and  some  novels  and  sketches.  His  plays, 
are  'Master  Smith'  (1847);  'Barnhiisbarnen' 
(1849);  'Mjolnarfroken'  (1865);  'En  man  af 
verid  och  en  man  af  varde'  (1846);  'Min 
hustru  vill  ha  roligt*  (1868)  and  <Sm51ands- 
Pettcr»  (1883).  John's  complete  works  have 
been  issued  (IS  vols.,  18?3-88). 

JOLINE,  Adrian  Hoffman,  American  law- 
yer: h.  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  30  June  1850;  d.  15 
Oct  1912.  In  1870  he  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  in  1872  was  graduated  in 
law  at  Columbia  University  and  wa-s  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  same  year.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  be  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Jotine,  Larkin  and  Raihbone,  He  acquired 
vast  transportation  interests ;  was  president  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  and 
also  the  Texas  company  of  the  same  name  from 
1906  to  1909;  was  director  of  the  Albany  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad  Company,  the  American 
and  Foreign  Insurance  Company,  the  National 


Surety  Company,  the  United  Traction,  and 
Electric  Company  and  the  Chatham  and 
Phccnix  Natfonal  Bank.  After  1907  he  acted 
as  receiver  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  Joline  was  an 
expert  on  railroad  legislation  and  corporation 
law  in  general.  In  1912  he  received  a  letter 
from  (Jov.  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  which  the  latter  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  elimination  of  Mr,  W.  J.  Bryan  from  the 
political  arena.  The  publication  of  the  letter 
;ust  previous  to  the  presidential  campaign 
caused  a  great  stir  amoo^  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  for  a  time  a  rupture  seemed 
imminent,  Mr,  Joline  was  a  great  booklover 
and  collector  of  rare  works.  He  wrote  'Medi- 
tations of  an  Autograph  Collector'  (1902); 
'Diversions  of  a  Book  Lover'  (1903) ;  'At  the 
Library  Table'  (1910);  'EdgebtU  Essays' 
(1911);  'Rambles  tn  Autograph  Land'  (1913). 
JOLLY,  Juliiu,  German  philologist ;  b. 
Heidelberg,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities  of   Munich,   Berlin    and   Leipzig.    ' 


1872  he  V 


.__  appointed  docent  and_  in  1877  pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  and  coiiU>aral:ive  riiilology 
at  the  University  of  Wurzburg.  In  1882-83  fie 
traveled  in  Inoia.  Professor  Jolly  is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  cm  Hindu  jurisprudence.  His 
works  include  'Eln  Kapital  vergleic  bender 
Syntax'  (1872)  ;  'Geschichte  des  In6nitivs  im 
tiidogermanischen'  (1^3) ;  'Naradiya  Dhar- 
masastra'  (1876)  ;  "The  Institutes  of  Vishnu' 
(1880);  'Tagore  Law  Lectures'  (1885);  'A 
History  of  the  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  In- 
heritance and  Adoption'  (1885);  ' Manutikasan- 
graha'  (1885-90);  'Institutes  of  Naradasrariu' 
(1885-86);  'Manava  Dharmasastra'  (1837); 
'Minor  Law  Books'  (1889)  ;  'Recht  und  Sitle' 
(1896)  and  'Indischc  Medezin'  (1901)  in  'Grun- 
ariss  der  Indoarischen  Philolo«ie.>  He  also 
wrote  a  life  of  Georg  Biihler  (1899). 

JOLLY  BALANCE,  a  apting  balance  de- 
vised by  Prof,  Philipp  von  Jolly,  of  the 
University  of  Munich,  for  determining  the 
specific  gravities  of  small  objects.  in  its 
usual  form  it  consists  essentially  of  a 
long  sfHral  spring  of  fine  wire,  to  the 
lower  end  of  which  two  pans  are  at- 
tached, one  above  the  other.  The  lower  pan  is 
kept  immersed  in  water,  while  the  upper  one 
remains  in  the  air.  The  object  whose  s^cific 
gravity  is  to  be  determined  is  placed  in  the 
upper  pan  first,  and  the  extension  of  tbe  spring 
due  lo  the  weight  of  the  object  in  the  air  is 
noted.  The  specimen  is  then  transferred  to 
the  lower  pan  (where  it  will  be  under  water), 
and  the  extension  of  the  spring  under  these  new 
conditions  is  also  noted.  The  specific  praiity 
of  the  specimen  is  (hen  obtained  by  dividing 
■"--  — '— -:-n  of  the  spring  when  the  object 
by  the  difference  between  the  two 
s  observed  for  air  and  water,  re- 
spectively. The  extension  of  the  spring  is  ob- 
served by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  engraved 
upon  a  mirror  that  is  placed  back  of  the  spring, 
and  parallel  to  it.  In  taking  a  reading,  the 
eye  is  brought  into  such  a  position  that  the 
image  of  the  pupil  is  seen  in  the  mirror  directly 
behind  the-  image  of  the  pointer  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  spring.  In  this  way  errors  of  paral- 
lax are  avoided  in  the  readings.  The  Jolly  bal- 
ance is  chiefly  used  for  the  rapid  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravities  of  minerals  and 
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JOLLY  BEGGARS,  The.  'The  Jolly 
Beggars'  is  one  of  many  instances  of  Burns' 
range  ot  gifts  and  interests.  He  had  always 
ha'd  a  taste,  he  says  in  a  letter,  for  the  com- 
pany of  blackguards,  thoiif(fa  he  l»d  no  ambition 
to  become  one.  The  poem  is  called  a  cantata; 
and  is,  indeed,  an  op«tra  of  'beggary,  with  the 
scene  laid  in  Poosie  Nansie's  hedge  alehouse; 
and  the  characters,  all  noi^  vagrants  from 
roaming  ^e  world,  rising  One  after  another, 
with  short  introductions  of  them  in  recitativo, 
to  sin([  of  fteir  braveries  and  loves,  lusts,  de- 
baucheries, of  the  highways,  the  hedges,  of  old 
days  and  soldier  boys  and  youth.  The  whole 
piece  is  done  in  the  mannerof  Tan  Sl^en  and 
Ostadc  among  the  painters;  and  in  literature 
of  the  folk  ballads,  of  Swift.  Rabebi*.  Fielding, 
Shakespeare's  Falstaff. 

The  frequent  tendencies  in  the  last  ffmr 
decades,  especially  on  the  Conttneiit,  ti>  some- 
thing of  the  broad  rolhm  of  earlier  periods, 
help  dear  the  viy  for  'The  Jolly  Beggars'  of 
the  apologetic  types  ol  criticism  from  *hldi 
it  has  often  suffered,  and  malKftossittie  a  more 
honest  and  direct  approach.  The  chief  excel- 
lence of  the  work  lies  m  its  povitt  of  minstrdsT. 
triiich  here  takes  the  direction  of  coarse,  dU 
rousing,  bludgeoning  humor,  genuine  balladry 
of  Ae  lii^nay  peo^e;  one  of  the  best  pieces 
in  English  of  genre,  kept  perfectly  to  one  key.  ' 

<Tbe  Jolly  Berears'  waS  written  in  1785, 
after  a  visit  to  an  alehouse  where  a  party  M 
vagraiits  were  carousing;  but  out  of  coa- 
Mderation  for  his  publics  sense  of  prtipriert^, 
Bums  excluded  it  from  his  published' wortt  So 
that  the  poem  was  first  printed,  tbongh  only  in 
part,  in  1799,  from  a  manuscript  ^ven  to 
friends.  In  180)  another  manuKript  was  added 
to  the  first,  making  die  poem  complete  as  It 
ROW  stands. 

Stasx  You  ire.  ' 

JOLY,  Henri,  oft'rS  ihole',  French  philoso- 
pher: b.  Auxerre.  1839.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  Super  ieure ;  became  a 
teacher  at  Douai,  where  be  remained  until  1S?1, 
removing  that  year  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
Dijon  and  being  made  dean  in  1878.  He  was 
assistant  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1881-83  and  spent 
one  year  at  the  College  de  France  in  1886-87. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  in  1903.  He  published  'Ele- 
ments de  morale'  (1880);  'Psychologic  com-- 
parfe:  LTiommc  ct  I'animal'  (1877;  Sth  ed., 
191 1>;  'Psychologic  des  grands  homnies>(  1883; 
3d  ed.,  1912);  <Le  crime^  (1888);  'La  Prance 
eriminelle>  f  1889)  ;  ^Cours  de  philosophic^  (9th 
ed..  1891);  'Sociafisme  chrctren'  (rB92) ;  'A 
travers  I'Europe'  (1898) ;  'Malebranche' 
(1901);  'Sainte  Theresa'  (1901;  En^.  tr^s., 
1906)  ;    'De  la   corriiption   de  nos  institutions' 


'L'Eiifant'  (1912)  -.'"Histoire  3e  la  civil ilation' 
(1913). 

JOLY,  jo'Ie,  John,  Irish  pjiysitist :  b.  Holly- 
wood,   King's    County,   Ireland,    1857.     He    re- 
ceived his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
served  there  as  demonstrator  in  clyneti^neer- 
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ing  is    1882-91;  and  demonstrator  in  experi- 
■nental  physics  in  1893.    Since  1897  he  has  been 

trufessor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
Iniversity  of  Dublin.  He  is  scientific  adviser 
to  Dr.  Stefevens'  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  in  1911 
was  awarded  the  Boyle  medal  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  In  1918  Dr.  loly  visited  the 
United  Slates  as  a  member  of  the  university 
commission  to  secure  a  closer  rapprochement 
between  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  He  has  ™b- 
lished  'Radioactivity  and  Geology'  (1909) ; 
'The  Birth-time  of  the  World,  etc'  091S) ; 
'.'Synchronous  Signalling  in  Navigation,'  and 
.contributions  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Pkilo- 
'sophical  Magaiine,  etc. 

JOLY  DE  LOTBINIERS,  zh&le'  di 
lo'be'nyar.  SiK  Henri  Gttstavc,  Canadian  states- 
man: b.  France,  5  Dec  1SZ9;  d.  Quebec.  15 
Nov.  1908.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  called 
to  the  bar  of  Lower  Canada  in  1855  and  was 
first  returned  to  the  legislature  in  1861.  After 
ConfederatioB  he  led  the  opposition  in  the  Qno- 
bec  legislature  for  some  years,  and  was  pro- 
vincial premier  1878-79).  He  was  controller  and 
later  Minister  of  inland  Revenue  in  the  Domin- 
ion Cabinet,  1896-1900;  and  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  British  Columbia,  I90tM)6, 

JOMARD,  zho'mSr,  Edme  Fnuisois, 
;Prench  Egyplokjgist :  b.  Versailles,  1777;  d,  1862. 
"He  was  Mucated  at  the  EciJe  Polylechnique ; 
went  to  Egypt  with  the  French  army  in  1798 
as  memher  of  the  scientific  commission.  He 
became  secretary  of  the  latter  in  1802.  He 
edited  *La  description  de  I'Egypte,'  to  which 
he  ow6e  several  contributions.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Geograi^ical  Society  of 
Paris  in  1321  and  seven  years  later  was  made 
cuTalor>diT«cti>r  of  the  Royal  Library.  Acting 
on  Jomard's  advice  Mehnnet  Ali  sent  several 
Egyptian  youths  to  be  educated  under  him  in 
France,  anil  in  this  w^  was  started  the  Institnt 
des  Egyptiens.  Jomard  received  the  title  of 
Bey  from  the  Khedive.  He  published  'Voyage 
i  rOasis  de  Syouah'  (1823)  and  'Remargues  sur 
les  rapports  cie  I'Eihiopie  et  I'Egyptc'  (1822). 

JOMINI,  zha'me'ne',  Aatoine  Henri. 
Baron,  ^neral  in  the  French  and  afterward  in 
the  Russian  service,  and  writer  on  militatv 
tactics :  b.  Payeme,  Vaud,  Switzerland,  6  March 
1779;  d.  Passy,  24  March  1869.  He  beg^n  his 
ntilitary  career  in  a  Swiss  re^ment  in  the 
French  service,  and  chiefly  through  the  friend- 
ship of  Mey  was  raised  to  high  nulitan  rank 
by  Napoleon.  In  1801  he  began  the  publication 
of  'Traite  des  grandes  operations  mihtaires.' 
He  (Us tiugui shea  himself  in  active  service  dur- 
ing the  .retreat  from  Russia,  but  offended  at  his 
treatment  from  Napoleon,  really  Berthier,  the 
lalter's  chief  of  stafi,  he  passed  over  to  the 
allies  after  the  armistice  of  Plaeswitz,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  Russia,  in  which  he  became 
lieutenant-general  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  em- 
peror. He  declined  to  take  part  in  the  invasion 
of  France  in  1814.  In  1828  he  was  active  in 
the  military  operations  at  Varna;  and  in  1856 
returned  to  Paris.  Besides  the  work  already 
mentioned,  his  'Histotre  critique  et  militaire  des 
campagnes  de  la  Revolution'  (5  vols.,  Paris 
1806)  ;  'Vie  politique  M  militaire  de  Napoleon' 
(4  vols..  Pans  1827)  ;  'Tableau  analytiaue  des 
principales  combin^i$ons  de  la  guerre'  (1830)  ; 
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<Pr^s  de  I'art  de  la  giierre>  (1S36>  are  stilt  of 
interest  and  value.  Consult  Lecomte,  'Le  gin- 
era)  Jomini'  <3d  ed.,  Lausanne  1888). 

■  JOMMELLI,  yo-oiel'le.  NieolA,  Italian  com- 
poser, b,  Naples,  II  Sept;  1714;  d.  28  Aug. 
1?74.  He  studied  music  with  Muzillo,  Prota, 
Mandni  and  Leonardo  Leo;  first  composed  can- 
tatas, then  applied  himself  to  dramatic  music, 
produced  his  first  opera,  'Errore  amoroso,'  at 
Naples,  in  173?,  and  his  first  serious  opera, 
Odoardo,'  in  1738,  and  the  fame  achieved  by 
these  works  led  lo  his  being  inviied  to  Rome  in 
1740.  There,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
York,  he  composed  two  new  operas,  and  iri  1741 
went  to  Bologna  and  composed  'Ezio'  and 
studied  with  Padre  Martini.  He  then  made  a 
tour  of  the  diief  cities  of  Italy;  produced 
'Didone'  in  Rome,  'Uerope'  for  the  theatre 
and  a  'Laudate'  for  tht  church  of  San  Marco, 
Venice,  and  'Eumene'  in  Naples.  He  spent  two 
years  in  Vienna  giving  instruction  in  munc  to 
the  empress ;  and  in  1748  was  recalled  to  RoiM, 
wbere  he. composed  'Artasersc'  andtiie  oratorio 
*La  Pagsidne'  and  was  appointed  chapel-master 
:of  Saint  Peter's  Church.  He  resigned  this  office 
in  1754  and  was  chapel-master  and  court-com- 
poser  at  Stuttgart  till  1772,.  when  he  returned 
to  Naples.  His  latt,  and  believed  by  many  his 
greatest,  work,  the  'Miserere.'  was  composed 
'after  he  had  beeri  paralyzed.  His  works'  con»- 
prise  40  operas,  S  cantatas,  4  oratorios  and  J4 
church  compositions.  Consult  Albert,  H,  'Nic- 
colo  Jommelli  als  Opemkomponist'  (Halle 
1908). 

JONAH,  a  Hebrew  prophet;  b.  Gadi- 
hepher,  Zebulon,  c.  781  to  741  ac  The  son  of 
Amitlai.  be  lived  in  the  early  years  of  the  rdRn 
of  Jeroboam  II,  king  of  Israel,  who  acceded  to 
the  throne  in  781  b.c  He  foretold  the  vicIoHei 
of  Jeroboam  over  the  Syrians,  as  related  in 
2  Kings  xiv^  25.  The  book  of  Jonah,  written 
some  three  centuries  later,  describing  his  mis- 
Eion  to  Nineveh  to  warn  the  inhabitaats  of  the 
destruction  of  thdr  city  within  40  days  tells  all 
that  is  known  of  his  subsequent  life.  Sec 
josiiui,  Book  or. 

JONAH,  Book  of.    The  book  of  Jonah  is 

written  concerning  a  prophet,  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittal,  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  the 
prophet  of  that  name  whose  prediction  in  the 
lime  of  Jeroboam  11  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xiv, 
25.  The  book  was  written  much  later  than  the 
lifetime  of  the  prophet,  however.  The  language 
of  the  book  is  parricalarly  decisive,  for  Ar- 
maisms  and  other  late  words  afford  clear  evi- 
dence that  it  was  written  after  the  erile.  The 
thoufjht  of  the  book  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  intended  as  a  protest  ac^inst  the  nafrow- 
ness  of  postexilic  Judaism,  which  was  most 
conspicuous  after  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  book 
h  not  earlier  than  4O0  «.C.,  and  may  be  some- 
what later  than  that.  The  phrase  'the  king  of 
Nineveh."  iii.  6,  is  in  accord  with  this  dating, 
since  it  b  one  which  wonid  not  have  been  used 
Until  sortie  time  after  the  end  of  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria,  in  606.  Concerning  the  personality 
of  the  author,  or  authors,  nothing  is  known  out- 
side of  the  book  itself. 

The  nature  of  the  book  is  much  disputed.  It 
has  in  the  past  <jflen  been  considered  to  be 
historical,  but  various  features  of  the  book  are 
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the  repentance  pf  the  whole  city  of  Nineveh  a_ 
the  call  of  an  unknown  foreign  prophet  are  but 
more   conspicuous    features    among   many    im- 

Erobabilities.  It  is  a  book  of  wonders,  not-of 
istory.  Some  have  given  it  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation, Jonah  representing  the  nation 
Iirael  and  Babylon  being  the  fish  which  swal- 
lowed the  nation  during  the  exile.  But  the 
details  ol  the  treatment  do  not  yield  themselves 
readily  to  an  allegorical  interpretation.  It  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  story  designed  to  teach  a 
lesson,  a  romance.  The  story  as  such  is  doubt- 
less the  creation  of  the  author.  It  may  be  based 
upon  some  current  story  or  stories.  Similar 
stories  of  the  swallowing  of  a  man  by  a  monster 
and  later  deliverance  are  common  among  many 
ancient  peoples.  The  somewhat  similar  story 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  is  located  at  Joppa, 
the  port  from  which  Jonah  embarked 

There  has  been  some  question  whether  the 
hook  is  all  by  one  author.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  words  here  and  there,  however,  there 
.seems  no  reason  for  question  exc^t  in  refer- 
ence to  the  psalm  in  ii,  2-^.  That  is  undoubtedly 
not  by  the  author  of  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
First  of  all,  it  is  inappropriate  at  this  point, 
Jonah  can  hardly  hare  been  thoufi^t  to  utter 
this  while  within  the  whale,  and  in  its  nature 
it  is  a  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  asd  not  a 
prayer  for  such  deliverance.  It  would  be  more 
smpropriate  if  put  after  verse  10.  But  even 
then  it  would  be  in  some  measure  inappropriate. 
The  psalm  presupposes  no  such  experience  as 
Jonah's  but  only  drowning.  The  drowning,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  psalms  of  the 
Old.  Testament,  is  more  probably  fi^rative.  as 
a  description  of  extreme  trials,  than  literal.  The 
Ts^Um  was  doubtless  composed  independently 
and  probaUy  in  use  in  some  collection  of  psalms, 
it  being  similar  to  those  in  the  Book  of  Psahns. 
Nothing  definitely  indicates  whether  the  psalm 
was  added  by  the  author  oir  by  a  later  reader  or 
editor.  In  any  case  It  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  originally  designed  to  be  after  verse  10, 
but  was  accidentally  transposed.  If  added  later, 
it  was  probably  written  on  the  margin,  so  that 
its  transposition  would  be  easy.  The  psalm  con- 
sists large^  of  reminiscences  of  ot}ier  psalms, 
and  hence  is  probably  postexilic. 

In  literary  form  the  book  excels;  as  a  ro- 
mance it  is  very  artistically  worked  out 

There  are  two  principal  thoughts  in  the  book. 
The  first  concerns  the  nature  of  the  prophet's 
work,  particularly  in  prediction.  The  purpose 
of  the  prophet  is  a  practical  one,  to  affect  the 
lives  of  the  hearers;  not  to  present  a  program 


influence  may  to  change  their  lives  that  the 
prediction  of  punishment  will  not  be  fulfilled. 
The  prediction  is  conditional,  as  had  been  stated 
hy  earlier  prophets.  The  other  thought,  and  the 
principal  one,  concerns  the  character  of  Cod  and 
(lis  plans  for  men.  The  thought  of  God  is  not 
limited  to  the  nation  Israel,  but  is  concerned 
with  mankind  generally.  Even  the  great  op- 
pressor of  Israel,  Assyria,  is  the  object  o/  God's 
loving  care;  the  people  of  that  nation  may  find 
mercy  from  God  if  they  repent.  It  is  God's 
world-wide  plans  of  mercy  for  men  that  are 
here  presented,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Deutcro- 
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1912);  Kennedy.  J.,  'On  the  Book  of  Jonah' 
[London  1895)  ;  Perowne,  T.  T.,  'Books  of 
Ohadiah  and  Jonah'  ('CambridKP  Bible.'  Cam- 
bridge 1879)  ;  Smith,  G.  A.,  <The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets'  ('Expositor's  Bible,'  Vol.  II, 
New  York  1898). 

George  Rickeb  Berby, 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Inlerpretotion  and 
Semitic  Languages,  Colgate  University. 

JONAH  CRAB,  a  crab  of  southern  New 
England  (Cancer  boreaiis)  related  to  the  com- 
mon edible  species,  bat  more  robust  and  with  a 
thicker,  harder  shell.  It  lives  at  low  tide  on 
exposed  rocky  shores  and  is  sometimes  found 
bnried  at  10  fathoms. 

JONAS,  Hd-nas,  Alberto,  Spanish  pianist: 
b.  Madrid,  1S68.  His  musical  studies  were 
prosecuted  at  the  Madrid  Conservatory  and  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory  in  1886-90.  He  also 
studied  under  Rubinstein  at  Saint  Petersburg 
and  made  a  successful  dibut  at  Berlin  in  1891. 
He  held  the  chair  of  music  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  from  1894  to  19D5;  removed  to  Berlin 
in  190eL  but  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1914 
where  he  teaches  music. 

JONAS,  yfi'nas,  Justus  (originally  Jobst 
Koch),  German  religious  reformer:  b.  Nord- 
bausen.  Saxony,  S  June  1493;  d.  Eisfcldt,  9  Oct. 
1555.  He  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  assisted  him  in  translating  the  Old 
Testament,  took  part  in  the  Marburg  Confer- 
ence, as  well  as  in  drawing  up  the  so-called  ar- 
ticles of  Torgau  and  was  present  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg.    He  did  good  service  to  the 


Latin  works  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Con- 
sult LinUsay,  'History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany'   (New  York  1906). 

JONATHAN,  son  of  Saul,  Iring  of  Israel. 
He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Philistines 
for  some  time  with  victorious  success,  but  in 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1033  B.C.)  was  slain.  His 
friendship  for  David  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful incidents  in  Old  Testament  history  and  the 
elKy  or  dii^e  composed  by  David  on  his  death 
— 'The  Song  of  the  Bow'— is  in  the  highest 
strain  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Consult  Schmidt, 
'Messages  of  the  Poets'   (New  York  1911). 

JONATHAN  BEN  NUZZIEL,  {ii-zl-ei.  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  who  flourished  about  30  B.C. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  30  disciples  of  Hillel, 
all  of  whom  were  credited  with  great  learning 
and  ability.  He  translated  some  of  the  Hebrew 
prophetical    writings    into    the    Aramaic    lan- 

fuage  and  wrote  expositions  of  Haggai, 
echariah  and  Malachi.  Tradition  has  also 
credited  him  with  'The  Paraphrase  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch,' 'The  Paraphrase  on  the  Prophets'  and 
•The  Paraphrase  on  the  Five  Mi^IIoth.'  Later 
Jewish  writers  ascribed  them  to  the  joint  work 
of  several  persons. 

JONES,  Alfred,  American  engraver:  b. 
Liverpool.  England,  1819;  d.  New  York,  28 
April  1900.  He  came  to  the  United  Stales  when 
young  and  received  first  prize  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  in  1839.  for 
a  drawing  Aat  he  had  made  from  Thorwald- 


sen's  'Mercury,'  He  first  came  into  public  no- 
tice by  his  engravings  of  'The  Proposal,'  by 

Asher  B.  Durand,  and  'The  Farmer's  Nooning,' 
after  William  S.  Mount,  and  his  work  was  in 
request  for  illustrated  publications.  He  went 
to  Europe  in  1846  and  after  studying  in  life- 
schools  there,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy,  New  York,  in  18SI.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  engravers  of  his  pe- 
riod in  America.  For  many  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  American  Banknote -Company  of 
New  York,  as  an  engraver.  Among  his  steel 
plates  are  'The  Image  Breaker,'  after  Leulze; 
portraits  of  Adoniram  Judson  by  Chester  Hard- 
ing and  William  Cullen  Bryant;  'The  Capture 
of  Major  Andr^,'  after  Durand;  'Sparking,* 
Iw  Edmonds;  'The  New  Scholar*;  'Mexican 
News';  'Life's  Happ^  Hour'  after  Lillic  M. 
Spencer;  'Foot  Relations.'  after  J.  H.  Beard; 
'Patrick  Henry  Delivering  his  Celebrated 
Speech.'  Jones  was  run  over  by  a  Cab  in  New 
York  city  and  died  of  his  injuries. 

JONIES,  Amanda  Theodosia,  American 
poet :  b.  East  Bloomfield.  Ontario  County.  N.  Y, 
19  Oct.  1835;  d.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  1  March  1914. 
She  was  a  contributor  to  many  periodicals  and 
was  literary  editor  of  the  Western  Rural  in 
1869-7a  She  invented  and  patented  several 
vacuum  preserving  processes  for  canning  with- 
out cooking  and  tlie  desiccation  of  fruits,  etc, 
also  a  series  of  valves  apphcable  to  oil,  air, 
vacuum,  steam,  gas.  etc.  Some  of  her  war 
songs  were  very  popular.  She  published  'Ulah 
and  Other  Poems'  (1860)  :  'Atlantis  and  Other 
Poems'  (1866);  'A  Prairie  Idyl,  and  Other 
Poems'  (1882);  'Ruhaiyat  of  Solomon  and 
Other  Poems*  (1905) ;  'Collected  Poems' 
(1906)  ;   <A  Psychic  Autobiography'   (1910). 

JONES,  Anion,   last  president  of  the  Re- 


commenced the  study  of  medicine  in  Litchfieldi 
Conn.,  in  1817,  and  in  1820  was  licensed  to 
practise.  He  established  himself  m  1833  in  Bra- 
zoria, Tex.,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  trou- 
bles between  Texas  and  Mexico,  became  one  of 
the  earliest  advocates  of  the  severance  of  the 
two  countries.  In  the  succeeding  war  of  inde- 
pendence be  served  as  a  private  soldier  and  as 
surgeon  in  the  Texan  army.  In  1837-38  he  was 
a  representative  in  the  Texan  Congress  from 
Brazoria  County;  in  1838  was  sent  as  Minister 
to  Washington,  where  he  endeavored,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  secure  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  on  his  return 
to  Texas  took  his  seat  in  Congress  as  senator 
from  Brazoria  and  in  1841  was  appointed  by 
President  Houston  his  Secretary  of  State,  wWcti 
office  he  filled  three  years.  In  September  IS44 
he  was  elected  President  of  Texas  for  three 
years  from  the  ensuing  December  and  held  that 
office  until  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
footing  of  equality  in  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land, France  and  the  United  States;  and  by  the 
intervention  of  the  two  former  powers  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  was  induced  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas.  His  journal  and 
autohiograiAy  appeared  in  book  form  in  1858. 
Jones  County  and  Anson,  its  county-seal,  were 
named  after  him. 

JONES,  Arthur  Edward,  Canadian  clergy- 
man. ediKator  and  author;  b.  Brockville,  Otf 
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tario,  17  Nov.  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Mary's  College,  Montreal,  and  Jesuit  scholasti- 
cates  at  Amiens  and  Vals,  France,  Boston,  Ford- 
bam  and  Woodstock,  United  States.  In  ]S57he 
entered  the  Jesuit  order;  taught  Latin  at  Saint 
Mary's  College,  Montreal,  in  1861-62  and  sub- 
sequently was  professor  of  belles-Ullres,  rhet- 
oric and  geometry  at  Saint  John's  College, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1873 ;  was  professor  of  bdles-ieltrei  at 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  College,  New  York^  in 
1874-75  aiid  in  the  following  year  gave  missions 
in  New  Brunswick.  From  1876  to  1881  he 
tau^t  English  literature  and  geometry  at  Saint 
Mary's.  Montreal,  and  from  1S82  to  1900  he  was 
assistant  priest  at  the  church  of  the  Gesu,  Mon- 
treal,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  archivist  of 
Saint  Mary's  College.  He  identified  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Peres,  Brebeuf  and  Lalle- 
manl  and  other  Huron  villages  famous  in 
early  Canadian  annals.  He  collaborated  with 
R.  G.  Thwaite  in  the  latter's  'Jesuit  Relations 
and  -Mlicd  Documents.'  At  the  Saint  Louis 
Exposition  of  1904  his  historical  and  archao- 
logical  exhibit  won  the  grand  prize  and  he  him- 
self was  awarded  a  medal  for  his  work  as 
archivist.  He  invented  a  practical  fire-escape 
for  institutions  and  a  perpetual  calendar  of 
movable  feasts.  In  1906,  at  Quebec,  he  lectured 
on  Huron  topography  before  the  International 
Congress  of  Americanists.  Dr.  Jones  was  archi- 
tect of  several  colleges  of  his  order.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society  and 
other  learned  societies  of  Canada  and  the  . 
United  States.  He  is  the  author  of  'Biens  dcs 
Jesiiite  en  Canada'    (1888);  'Sketch  of  Louin 


the  Toronto  Mail  campaign  against  the 
Jesuit  Estates  Bill'  (1889);  'A  Jesuit  Father 
on  the  Act'  (1889) ;  'Site  of  the  Mascouiin 
Village*  (1907);  'Hendaki  Ehen  or  Old  Hu- 
ronia'  (1909-11).  He  discovered  and  edited, 
with  biographical  notes,  Laure's  'Relation  of 
the  Saguenay  Mission'  (1893)  and  is  a  con- 
tribuior  to  the  Recherches  Historiques,  'The 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,'  etc. 

JONES,  Charles  Colcock,  Jr.,  American 
author :  b.  Savannah,  Ga.,  28  Oct.  1831 ;  d.  19 
July  1893.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
(1852),  at  Harvard  Law  School  (18SS)  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  He  served  as 
colonel  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate  array 
during  the  war  for  the  Union  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
practised  law.  In  1877  he  returned  to  Georgia 
and  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  archaeology  of  that  Slate.  He  wrote 
'Historical  Sketch  o£  the  Chatham  Ariillety 
during  the  Confederate  Struggle  for  Independ- 
ence' (1867) ;  'Reminiscences  of  the  Last  Days 
of  Gen.  Harry  Lee'  (1870)  ;  'Antiquities  of  the 
Southern  Indians'  (1873)  ;  'Life  of  Commodore 


Josiah  Tatnall*  (1878;):  'Negro  Myths  from 
the  Georgia  Coast,  Told  in  the  Vernacular* 
(1888)  ;  "The  History  of  Georgia'  (2  vols.. 
1883);  'English  Colonisation  of  Georgia* 
(1887). 

JONES,  Edward  (Bardy  Brenin),  Welsh 
bard  and  writer  on  music:  b.  Llanderfel,  Mer- 
ionethshire, 1752;  d.  London  1824.  His  whole 
life  almost  was  spent  in  studying  the  harp  and 
in  promoting  Welsh  minstrelsy.      He  went  to 


London  in  1775  and  a  few  years  later  was  made 
official  bard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  ptib- 
lished  'Musical  and  Poetic  Relics  of  the  Welsh 
Bards'  (1784;  1794);  'The  Bardie  Museum 
of  Primitive  British  Literature'  (1802)  ;  'Lyric 
Airs,  Consisting  of  Specimens  of  Melodies  of 
Greek,  Albanian,  Wallachian,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Chinese  and  Moorish  Meiodies'  (1804); 
'Cheshire  Melodies'  (1803);  'The  Musical  Bou- 
quet* (1799)  ;  'The  Musical  Miscellany' ;  'Terp- 
sichore's Banquet':  'The  Minstrel's  Serenade'; 
'Mahese  Melodies';  'The  Musical  Portfolio'; 
'Musical  Remains  of  Handel,  Bach,  fiiheX,  etc.'; 
'Collection  of  Melodies  for  Beginners  on  the 
Harp.' 

JONES,  E(mily)  E(li^beth)  Constance, 
English  edpcator:  b.  about  1857.  She  received 
her  university  education  at  Glrton  College, 
Cambridge,  taking  first  in  the  moral  science 
tripos  in  1880.  Sne  was  e^taminer  in  logic  in 
the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  in  1902-04;  also 
resident  lecturer  on  moral  sciences  at  Girton 
from  1884  to  1903  and  mistress  of  Girton  Col- 
lege from  1903  to  1916.  She  is  external  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  philosophic  studies  of  the 
University  of  London,  governor  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales,  and  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  (or 
Women.  With  Miss  E.  Hamilton  she  translated 
Lotze's  'Mikrokosmus,'  and  is  the  author  of 
'Elements  of  Logic  as  a  Science  of  Propor- 
tions'; 'General  Logic';  'Primer  of  Logic' 
{2d  ed.,  1918);  'Primer  of  Ethics';  <A  New 
Law  of  Thought  and  its  Logical  Bearings' 
(1911);  'Girton  College'  (1913);  'Three  Great 
Questions'  (1915)  and  of  various  articles  and 
reviews.  She  was  entrusted  with  carryii^ 
through  the  press  the  6th  and  7th  editions  of 
the  late  Professor  Sidgwick's  'Methods  of 
Ethics'  (1901)  and  with  editing  his  'Lectures 
on  the  Ethics  of  Green,  Spencer,  and  Marti- 
neau'    (1902). 

JONES,  Francis  Coates,  American  painter: 
b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  25  July  1857.  He  studied  at 
the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts  under  Yvon,  Leh- 
mann,  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre.  Since  1882  he 
has  maintained  a  studio  in  New  York ;  his 
specially  is  figure  painting.  He  was  awarded 
medals  at  the  Buffalo  ana  Saint  Louis  exposi- 
tions and  in  1894  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  director  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts.  His  paint- 
ings include  'A  Perplexing  Move'  (1909)  ; 
'Cup  of  Tea'  (1910) ;  'Nymphs  Bathing' 
(1911);  'The  Letter'  (1911);  'The  Sbters' 
(1912);  'A  Wooded  Hillside'  (1912);  'The 
Trout  Pool'  (1913), 

JONES,  Frederick  Scheetz,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Palmyra.  Mo.,  7  April  1862.  In  1884 
he  was  graduated  at  Yale  University  and  studied 
subsequently  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
the  Zurich  Polytechnic.  From  1889  to  1909  he 
was  professor  of  physics;  from  1902  to  1909 
dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  since  1909  dean  of 
Yale  College. 

JONES,  George  Heber,  American  mission- 
ary: b.  Mohawk,  N.  V..  14  Aug.  1867  He  was 
ediieatcd  in  the  public  schools  of  Utica.  In 
1887  he  was  appointed  missionar)^  to  Korea  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  in  educational 
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work  al  Seoul  from  1888  to  1891;  principal 
Pai  Chat  Enelisfa  School  at  Seoul  in  1892-93; 
presiding  elder  at  Chemulpo  1893-1903 ;  super- 
intendeat  of  the  Korean  Mission  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopa;  Church  in  1897'-99.  From  1903 
to  1907  he  was  in  the  United  States,  servine 
as  a  secretary  to  the  'board  of  missions  and 
as  lecturer.  He  returned  to  Korea  in  1907; 
was  president  of  the  Korean  Brbltcal  Institute 
and  the  Union  Theological  School  from  1907  to 
19U.  In  19l5-18he  was  special  lecturer  on  mis- 
sions at  Hie  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology. Since  1913  he  has  been  editorial  sec- 
retary to  the  board  of  foreign  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  published 
'Korea:  Country  and  People'  (1907);  'English- 
Korean  Dictionary  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
TerTns>    (1910). 

JONES,  Harry  Clary,  American  chemist: 
b.  New  London.  Mi,  11  Nov.  1865 ;  d.  19  March 
191&  In  1889  he  was  graduated  at  Johns  Hop- 
lans  University,  and  studied  subsequently  at 
Leipzig,  Amsterdam  and  Stockholm.  After 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  4)ecame 
instructor  in  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins,  asso- 
ciate professor  m  1900  and  professor  in  1904. 
He  edited  the  Zeitsehrift  fur  pkysikaiischt 
Ckemie  and  JoHmai  de  Chimie  physique.  In 
1913  he  was  awarded  the  Langstrcth  medal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  He  published  'Freezing 
Point,  Boiling  Point,  and  Conductivity  Methods' 
(1897)  ;  'Theory  of  Electrolytic  Dissociation' 
(1900) ;  'Elements  of  Physical  Chemistry* 
(1902;  Russian  1911;  Italian  1912);  'Elements 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry'  (1903) ;  'Electrical 
Nature  of  Matter  and  Radioactivity'  (1906)^ 
'Hydrates  in  Aqueous  Solutions'  (1907)  ;  'The 
Absorption  Spectra  of  Solutions'  (1909)  ; 
'Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry'  O910) ; 
'Electrical  Conductivity  of  Salts  and  Organic 
Acids'  (1912);  'New  Era  in  Chemistry'  (1913) 
and  many  papers  in  professional  journals. 

JONES,  Sta  Henry,  Welsh  educator:  b. 
Llangemyw,  North  Wales.  1852.  In  1879  he 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  political 
economy  at  the  University  College  of  North 
Wales  and  subsequently  professor  of  logic  and 
metai^jrsics  at  Saint  Andrew's.  Since  1894  he 
has  been  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  In  1912  he  was 
knighted.  His  publications  include  'Browning 
as  a  Religious  and  Philosophical  Teacher' 
0891;  6th  ed.,  1912);  'The  Philosophy  of 
Lotze>  (1895) ;  'IdeaUsm  as  a  Practical  Creed' 
(1909)  ;  'The  Working  Faith  of  the  Social  Re- 
fonner>    (1910);  'Social  Powers'    (1913). 

JONBS,  Henry  Arthur,  English  dramatist: 
b.  Grandborough.  Buckinghamshire,  28  Sept. 
1851.  lAjftef  a  secondary  education,  he  took  up 
'~~  "^-Vmeans  of  livelihood,  and  in  1879 
Wright  with  'A  Oerical  Error,' 
Wilson  Barrett  at  -the  Court 
ftUowed  this  by  a  series  of  com- 
^  life,  clever  in  dialogue  and 
J  have  been  very  popular,  par- 
fnglish  audiences.  They  include 
'(1882);  'Saints  and  Sinners' 
„l!eman'  (1889);  'Judah'  (1890); 
■ng  Girl'  (leSl) ;  ^The  Tempter' 
•  Masqueraders'    (1894);    'Michael 

ist  An     '■    ~ 

Omiedy'    (1896); 


'■(1907);     'Dolly    Reforming    Herself 
11  ;  'Mary  Goes  First'    (1913)  ;   'The  Lie' 


71908) ;  ,  ... 

(1914).  He  IS  also  author  of  a  number  of 
essays  and  lectures.  He  visited  the  United 
States  in   1914.    Sec  Michael  and  His  Lost 

JONES,  H(ugb)  BoltoD,  American  painter: 
b.  Baltimon:,  Ml,  20  OcU  1848.  He  studied 
art  in  Baltimore  and  in  France ;  made  a 
specialty  of  landscapes.  In  1889  he  was 
awarded  a  third  class  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position and  a  medal  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  in  1893.  He  received  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  and  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Saint  Louies  Exposition  of 
1904.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  are  his  'Autumn'  and  'Spring,'  He  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

JONES,  Inigo,  EJigUsh  architect:  b.  I^n- 
don,  15  July  1573;  d.  there,  21  July  165Z  He 
was  the  son  of  a  dothworker  and  b^^n  hfe 
as  a  carpenter,  but  showing  a  taste  for  paint- 
ing, William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  supplied  him 
.....u  .1 (j£  visiting  Italy  for  the  pur- 


with  the  ti 


..._  .. -chi lecture.    He  was  appointed  first 

architect  to  Christian  IV,  king  of  Denmark, 
but  in  1605  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
After  being  employed  for  a  time  as  a  scenic 
and  stage  artist,  be  was  appointed  in  1610  sur- 
veyor of  the  works  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 
After  the  death  of  the  prince  he  again  visited 
Italy,  and  extended  his  knowledge  and  im- 
proved his  taste  from  the  examination  of  the 
models  of  ancient  and  modem  art.  The  ban- 
queting house  at  Whitehall  is  a  monument  of 
his  skill  and  science.  At  Winchester  Cathedral 
he  erected  a  screen  in  the  style  of  classic 
antiquitj.  Like  Wren  he  seems  not  to  have 
duly  appreciated  the  Pointed  style  of  building. 
He  built  the  front  of  Wikon  House,  in  Wilt- 
shire, for  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembrrfce,  and  was 
much  employed  by  the  court  and  by  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  He  also  designed  the 
scenery  and  decorations  for  masques  —  a  species 
of  dramatic  entertainment  fashionable  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  these  pieces 
the  dialogues  and  songs  were  composed  by  Ben 

fohnson,  who  quarreled  with  Jones  and  abused 
im  in  epigrams  and  satires.  Being  a  Roman 
CathoHc  and  a  partisan  of  royalty,  he  suffered 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1646  was  forced  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  as  a  malignant  or  cavalier.  As  an 
author  he  is  known  by  a  work  on  Stonehcnge, 
composed  by  command  of  King  James  I,  in 
which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  Stonehei^e 
was  erected  W  the  Romans,  and  was  a 
hypJEthral  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Ccelus. 
He  was  the  reviver  of  classical  architecture  in 
England,  but  he  blended  Gothic  elements  with 
the  Italian  style.  Among  his  works  besides 
those  mentioned  are  the  Greenwich  Hospital, 
the  old  London  Exchange  and  the  portico  of 
Saint  Paul's  C:hurdi  and  Earl  Pembroke's 
house.  Consult  the  'Life*  by  Cunninetuun 
(1898);    Loftie,    'Inigo    Jones    and    Wi^ 
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(1893),   and  the  papers  by  Blomfield  in  the 

Portfolio  for  1889. 

JONBS,  Jacob,  American  naval  ofiicer:  b. 
near  Smyrna.  Dc].,  March  1768;  d.  PHiUdel- 
phia,  3  Aug,  1850.  He  entered  the  United 
States  navy  in  1799  as  a  midshipman,  and  while 
serving  in  the  war  with  Tripoli  was  captured 
in  1803  and  held  a  prisoner  for  18  months. 
In  1812  he  became  commander  of  the  Wasp 
and  with  her  captured  the  English  brig  Frolic, 
18  Oct.  1812,  but  on  the  following  day  en- 
countered the  English  war  vessel  Poictiers,  74 
guns,  by  which  both  the  Wasp  and  its  priie 
were  taken.  He  was  released  on  parole  at 
Bermuda  and  for  his  victory  over  the  Frolic 
was  voted  a  gold  medal  by  Congress  and  $25,000 
was  granted  to  him  and  his  crew  in  payment 
of  the  personal  loss  they  had  sustained.  He 
subsequently  ci^nmanded  squadrons  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific. 

JONES,  Jamea  Kimbrough,  American  poli- 
tician :  b.  Love,  Marshall  County,  Miss.,  29 
Sept.  1839;  d.  1  June  1908.  His  parents  were 
residents  of  Tennessee,  but  in  1848  removed 
to  a  plantation  in  Dallas  County,  Ark.  James 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  then  engaged  in  planting  till 
1873,  when  he  began  to  practise  law  in  Dalton 
County.  Ark.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  in  1873-77  and  its  president  in  the  last- 
named  year.  In  1881-85  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  having  been  elected  as  a  Democrat, 
and  in  the  tatter  year  was  elected  to  the  United 
State  Senate.  He  was  redeeted  in  1890  and 
1897,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  conducting  the  Presidential 
campaigns  of  1896  and  I9(X).  Jones  was  an 
ardent  tariff  reformer.  He  retired  from  politics 
in  1903  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  in 
Washington. 

JONBS,  Jenkin  Llovd,  American  Unitarian 
clerinrinao:  b.  Llandyssif,  Cardiganshire,  Wales, 
14  Nov.  1843.  He  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  while  an  infant,  served  in  a  Wisconsin 
regiment  during  the  CiviL  War,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Theological 
Seminary  in  1870.  He  was  instrumental  in 
oi^nizing  the  Congress  of  Reli^on.  Unity, 
the  organ  of  the  congress,  was  edited  by  him 
after  1879.  In  1909  he  was  given  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
was  pastor  of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church, 
Janesville,  Wis.,  1874-83;  was  secretary  of  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference  for  nine  years, 
and  since  1883  has  been  pastor  of  All  Souls 
Church,  Chicago  (independent),  and  since  1905 
head  resident  of  die  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre. 
He  has  been,  since  its  inception,  identified  with 
the  Peace  movement,  and  is  noted  as  a  lecturer 
throughout  the  United  States.  Among  his  pub- 
lirfied  works  arc  'The  Faith  that  Makes  Faith- 
ful.' with  W.  C.  Gannett  (1886) ;  'Practical 
Piety'  (1890);  'Bits  of  Wayside  (JospeP 
(1899);  'Love  and  Loyalty'  (1907);  'On  the 
Firing  Line  in  the  Battle  for  Sobriety'  (1910), 


miic  111  Europe,  and.  returning  to  America, 
practised  in  New  York,  becoming  professor  of 
surgery  in  King's  College,  and,  with  Dr.  Bard, 
founding    the    New    York    Hospital    in    1771. 


^ia,  there  being  one  of  the  physicians  of  tke 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  in  1787  vice^resi- 
dent  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  the 
friend  and  physician  of  both  Washington  and 
FrankUn,  attending  the  latter  in  bis  last  illness. 
He  published  'Plain  Remarks  Upon  Wounds 
and  Fractures'   (1775). 

JONES,  John  Paul,  the  first  of  the  great 
American  sea  fighters,  and  not  the  least  splen- 
did in  the  long  line,  was  bom  John  Paul  — 
the  name  Tones  being  a  subsequent  assump- 
tion—on 6  July  1747  on  the  estate  of  Arbig- 
land,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean,  in  the  county 
of  Kircudbnghl,  Scotland;  d.  Paris,  18  July 
1792.  His  family  was  obscure,  bis  circum- 
stances narrow,  his  advant^es  meagre,  his  op- 
portunities limited.  At  the  age  of  12  he  be- 
came a  sailor.  Genius  rose  superior  to  adverse 
circumstances,  however,  and  before  he  died  he 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  who 
ever  served  the  United  Stales.  The  greatest 
men  of  America  and  France  took  pleasure  in 
his  society  and  were  i>roud  of  his  fnendship. 

He  progressed  rapidly  in  his  chosen  career. 
At  19  he  was  chief  mate  of  a  slaver,  a  legiti- 
mate occupation  in  his  day,  but  one  that  filled 
him  with  disgust  At  21  he  was  captain  of  a 
trader.  In  1773  he  came  to  America,  forsook 
the  sea  and  settled  in  Vir^nia  on  his  brother's 
plantation,  the  latter  having  died  childless  in 
that  year.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  assumed 
the  name  Jones,  by  which  he  is  so  well  known. 

He  was  still  poor  and  obscure  when  on  7 
Dec  1775  he  was  appointed  a  lieuten^t  in  the 
new  Continental  navy,  and  was  ordered  to  the 
Alfred,  a  small  converted  merchantman.  Com- 
modore Hopkins'  flagship,  on  which,  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  he  had  the  honor  of 
hoisting  with  his  own  hands  the  first  naval  flag 
of  an .  American  squadron.  This  was  the 
famous  yellow  silk  banner  with  a  rattlesnake, 
and  perhaps  a  pine  tree,  emblaioned  upon  it. 
with  the  significant  legend,  'Don't  tread  on 
mel»     See  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

Hopkins  made  an  abortive  expedition  to 
New  Providence,  in  whidi  Jones  had  but  one 
opportvinily  to  distinguish  himself.  At  the 
peril  of  his  commission,  when  the  regular  pilots 
refused  to  do  so,  he  volunteered  to  take  the 
Alfred  through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  chan- 
nel. Needless  to  say,  he  succeeded  —  he  always 
succeeded  I 

His  first  independent  command  was  the  little 
brig-ship  Providence,  of  70  men  and  12  4-pound 
guns,  in  the  fall  of  1775  he  made  a  notable 
cruise  in  this  vessel ;  he  skirmisbei} 
escaped  from,  by  seamanship  and 
heavy  frigates,  the  Soiebay  and  t 
in  four  months  he  captured  I' 
which  were  sent  in  as  prices, 
turned  to  certain  poor  nsherm  j 
stroyed  property  aggregating  $ 

Later,  in  command  of  tne 
short  crew  of  ISO  when  he  si 
300,  he  made  another  brilliant  d 
he  burned  several  British  trans^ 
one  storeship  laden  to  the  gunwal^ 


of    ' 
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1  id  Oct  177t^  aid' on  14  June  1777,  la  4m 
same  resolution  that  esUUished  the  £onii  o£  the 
American  fla^  be  ^vu  or<iered  to  the  Rangtr, 
a  small  ship-rigged  corvette  of  300  tons  and 
18  6-poniKlerB.  On  her,  at  Portunoutb,  N.  H., 
on  4  July,  he  hoisted  the  first  Stan  and  Stripes 
that  ever  flew  from  the  B^k  of  ts  Ajnerican 
man-pf-war.  Sailiog  for  European  waters,  ha 
carried  to  France  the  official  dis^tches  an- 
nouncing Burgoyue's  aurrender,  which  brought 
about  the  Franco-Americui  alliance. 


American  flag.  As  it  was  after  snnMt  i^ben' 
the  salutes  were  exchafiged,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  mistaiK  about  it,  the  next  mom- 
ing,  15  February,  Jones  transferred  hia  flag  to 
the  Independence,  a  smalt  privatBer,  and  de- 
liberately sailed  through  La  ,  Uotte  PiqUet'i 
dcEt  of  battleships,  saluting  and  receiving 
salutes  again. 

In  April  1778,  atill  oo  tbe  Rangsr;  h«  left 
Brest  on  a  cniise  in  ^itish  waters,  which  took 
him  around  Ireland.  During  thii  cruhe  be' 
made  daring  but  abortive  attempts  to  bin^  the 
shipping  at  Whitehaven,  atid  to  captmc  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  at  Saiat  Mary's  Isle.  On  the 
evening  of  24  April,  oB  Carrickfergns,  he 
fought  the  British  sloop-of-war  Drake,  of  equd' 
force  and  larger  crew,  to  a  standsull  in  an 
hour  and  five  minutes.  When  the  Drakt  stmck 
her  Sag,  her  ligKioe,  sails  and  Spars  were  cut 
10  pieces.  She  nacr42  killed  and  wounded — 
more  than  one-fifth  of  her  crew  — and  was 
completely  helpless.  The  Ranger  lost  2  killed 
and  6  woanded. 

In  1779  Jones  hoisted  his  fl^  <m  the  Due  de 
Durai,  a  condemned  East  Indiaman,  which 
would  have  been  broken  up  had  he  not  turned 
ber  into  a  makeshift  frigate  by  mounting  40 
pms  in  her  batteries  ~  14  12-foanders,  20 
nines  and  6  eighteens.  This,  in  honor  of 
Franklin,  he  renamed  the  Bon  Homme  Richai-d. 
Accompanied  by  the  fine  little  American-built 
frigate  Alliance,  32,  commanded  by  Pierre 
Landais,  an  incompetent  and  unbalanced  French 
nival  officer  in  the  American  service,  the 
French  corvette  Pailas,  30,  Captain  de  Cot- 
lineau,  with  the  brig  Vengeance,  12,  amd  the 
cutter  Cerf,  16,  Tones  cruised  around  England 
and  Scotland,  taking  rnany  valuable  prizes  and 
striking  terror  all  along  the  shore,  in  spile  of 
constant  mutiny  and  insubordination  among  the 
ships,  officers  and  men  of  his  heterogeneous 
sqtadrai.. 

"  ^ening  of  23  September,  off  Flam- 

■  ",  he  fell  in  with  the  valuable 
He  was  accompanied  at  the 
e  Alliance  and  the  Pallas.  The 
s  protected  by  the  Serapit  and 
.  The  Serapis  was  a  brand- 
Iked  frigate  of  SCO  Ions,  carrying 
[  20  nines  and  10  sixes,  Inas- 
B-pounders  on  the  Richard  hurst 
Jidoned  after  the  first  fire,  the 
I  and  did  discharge  nearly  twice  as 
I  weiehj  of  broa^idcs  as  the  Rich- 
^_  10  pounds  to  17S.  The  PuJi^  grappled 
h  the  Scarborough  —  a  more  equal  match  — 
and  Janes  attacked  the  Stra^,  which  was  not 
una-ilUng— quite  the  oontr»ry  — ior  tbe  fight. 


'  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most-  memorable' 
and  desperate  ever  fought  upon  the  ocean.  The 
Rithard  v/as  riddled  like  a  sieve.  Her  rotten 
sides  were  literally  blown  out  to  starboard  and- 

Et  by  the  heavy  batteries  of  the  Serapis. 
es  had  several  hundred  English  {Hnsoners  on: 
rd.  The  master-at-anns  released  thedi,  but 
with  great,  readiness  and  presence  of  mind 
Jones,  who  was  brilliantly  suiq>orted  by  KidiH 
ard  Dale,  his  first  lieutciant,  sent  them  to  the 
putups  white  he  continued  to  f^t  the  English 
frigate,  his  own  ship  kept  aflo^  by  their  efforts. 

Captain  Pearson  of  the  Serapit  was  a  bnive 
mam,  but  no  match  for  the  indomitable  persois- ' 
aiity  of  the  American  commander.  After  sev- 
eral hours  of  such  fighting  as  had  scarcely  been ' 
seen  before  on  the  narrow  seas,  he  struck  Hs 
ftag.  The  AlUance,  commanded  by  a  jealous 
and  incapable  Frenchman,  had  contributed' 
nothing  to  Jones'  success.  Indeed,  ^e-b«d 
twice  deliberately  poured  her  broadndes  into 
the  Richard  in  spile  of  frequent  warning.  The 
American  vessel  was  so  wrecked  alow  and  aloft  i 
that  she  sank'  alongside,  and  Jones  had  to  trans- 
fer the  survivors  of  his  crew  to  the  English 
frigafe.  The  aggregate  of  the  two  crews  was  ' 
nearly  700,  of  vAicH  about  350  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  Scarborough  was  captured  by 
the  Pallas  after  a  smart  action. 

Jones  took  his  prizes  into  the  Texd,  when, 
after  showing  himself  as  vigorous  and  able  in , 
statecraft  in  maintaining.  American  honor  in 
diplomatic  intrigues  as  he  was  at  sea  in  battle. 
he  w»3  forced  to  turn  over  the  Serapit  and 
Scarborough  to  France. 

The  poverty  of  America  did  not  permit 
Jones  to  get  to  sea  in  adequate  ships  thereafter, 
although  he  subsequently  commanded  succes- 
sively the  Alliance  and  the  Ariel,  a  small  sloop- 
of-war,  la  which  he  caused  the  British  letter- 
of;marque  Triumph  to  strike  her  flag  after  a- 
brief  actioii,  from  which  she  escaped,  by  a. 
clever  ruse,  tie  perfcrme4  no  other  conspicuous 

After  the  Revolution  he  took  service  under 
Catherine  of  Russia,  carefully  reserving  his 
AjtneHcaii  dtiienship.  In  her  service,  ija  June 
aad  July  1788,  he  fought  four  brilliant  actions 
in  the  Black. Sea  in  which  he  had  to  contend 
with  the  usual  discouragement  of  indifferent 
personnel  and  wretched  material,  and  in  which 
he  displayed  all  his  old-time  qualities,  winning 
his  usual  successes,  too. 

Worn  out  in  unrequited  service,  disgusted 
with  Russian  co^irt  intrigues  of  which  he  was  - 
the  victim,  resentful  of  the  infamous  Potenv 
kin's  hrotal  attempts  at  coercion,  be  asked. 
leave  of  absence  from  Catherine's  service  and 
went  to  Paris,  wher-e  in  tbe  companionship  of 
his  friends  and  in  the  society  of  the  beautiful  ■ 
Aim^  de  Telison,  the  one  woman  he  loved,  he 
lived  two  years,  and  died  of  dropsy  on  18  July 
1792,  at  the  age  of  45. 

Besides  the  memory  of  his  battles,  Paul 
Jones  left  a  collection  of  immortal  sayings, 
which  arc  the  heritage  of  the  Americah  navy 
and   the   admiration  of   brave  men   the  world 

"I  do  oot  widi  to  hn«  oHiBUad  o(  anrAip  ttel  do**' 
not  uu  fast.  For  1  iDtand  Ut  go  in  hpttn't  vi^l" 

"I  !i»v«  aver  looked  out  lor  the  hoDor  at  the  Ameritan' 
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'  Last,  but'  not  least,  the  curt  idirase  wliich 
comes  ringing  througii  the  centuries  like  a 
trumpet  call  to  battle;  the  words  with  which  be 
replied  to  the  demand  of  the  astonished  Pear- 
son, who  saw  the  enemy's  ship  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not  yield: 

"1  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight  i* 

Never  in  his  long  career  did  Jones  have  a 
decent  ship  or  a  respectable  crew.  His  ma-' 
terials  were  always  of  the  very  poorest.  His 
cheers,  with  the  exception  of  Richard  Dale, 
were  but  little  to  boast  of.  What  he  accom- 
plished he  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  his 
own  indomitable  will,  his  serene  courage,  his 
matchless  skill  as  a  sailor  and  his  devotion  to 
llie  cause  he  had  espoused.  After  his  death, 
among  his  papers,  the  following  little  memo- 
randiBn  of  his  services,  written  in  his  own 
buid.  was  found: 

Id  17T5,  J.  Pan!  Joaea  *rmad  *ad  embuked  in  the  fint 
AtDBTKU  aap  at  <nr.    In  tin  Rwtiutlan  b«  hjid  13  iMHlH 

mnA  anWnn   i-mmntr**  hv   !■*■   ToaAb   J   deWmU  in   BfitUll 

'  two  ijupi  of  eqiwJ,  uid 


Paul  Jones  was  accused  of  being  a  pirate. 
The  charge  was  a  long  time  dving,  but  it  is 
to-day  generally  withdrawn.  His  status  was 
clear  and  unequivocal.  He  was  a  regularly 
commissioned  officer  in  the  navy. 

In  person  Jones  was  a  small,  slender,  well- 
made  man,  about  live  feet  seven  inches  high. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  his  features  were 
regular  and  his  eyes  black  and  brilliant.  He 
had  acquired  a  charmingmanner,  especially  with 
women,  and  not  a  little  education  and  polish  in 
his  varied  career.  He  wrote  and  spoke  fluently, 
and,  like  Nelson,  sometimes  amused  himself  by 
making  itidiflerent  verse.  His  chief  fault  was 
his  vanity.  In  morals  he  was  rather  above  the 
custom  of  the  time  and  the  society  in  which  he 
mingled.  He  had  one  child  by  Aim£e  de  Teli- 
son,  which  died  in  infancy. 

As  a  strategist,  tactician  and  fighter  he' 
stands  hi^  among  naval  captains.  Louis  XVT 
conferrefon  him  the  Order  of  Military  Merit 
and  presented  him  with  a  magnificent  sword; 
the  Empress  Catherine  appointed  him  a  rear- 
admiral  and  created  him  a  knight  of  Sainie 
Anne  and  Congress  formally  thanked  him  and 
awarded  him  a  gold  medal  for  his  services.  He 
was  accorded  the  honor  of  a  public  funeral  by 
the  French  Assembly,  and  was  buried  in  a 
Protestant  cemetery  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Grange  aux  Belles  and  the  Rue  des 
Ecluses  Saint  Martin,  in  Paris.  In  the  spring 
of  1905,  through  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Horace 
Porter,  American  Ambassador  (o  France,  his 
remains  were  discovered  and  identified  and 
brought  lo  America  in  the  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn,  flagship  of  Rear-Adm.  Charles  D. 
Sigsbee's  accompanying  squadron.  They  are  in- 
terred at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  awaiting  the  completion  of  a 
suitable  resting  place  for  them. 

There  is  one  mystery  connected  with  Jones* 
life  which  has  never  been  cleared  up.  No  one 
knows  why  John  Paul  assumed  the  name  Jones. 
There  have  been  two  attempts  at  explanation ; 
one  that  he  took  it  in  testamentary  succession 
to  his  brother,  Wjlliam  Paul,  who  had  tal^n 


tbei  Maine  Jones  to  iiAerit  proper^  from  one 
William  {ones,  a  Virginia  planter.  This  is  now 
disproved,  ana  the  prevailittg  theory  is  that  the 
name  was  assumed  by  John  Paul  out  of  respect 
and  affection  for  the  Jones  family  of  North 
Carolina,  from  wbc»tt  he  had  received  much 
kindness. 

Bibliognpbr.—  Barnes,  J.  S.,  'Logs  of  the 
Serapis,  Alliance,  Ariel,  under  the  Command  of 
John  Paul  Jones  1779^-80'  (New  Yoifc  1911); 
Crawford,  R.  M.,  'The  Sailor  whom  England 
Feared'  (London  1913) ;  Fanning,  Nathaniel, 
'Fanning's  Narrative,  the  Memoirs  of  Nathan- 
iel Fanning  of  the  American  Navy  1778-83' 
(ib.  1913);  Tooter,  L.  F„  'John  Paul  Jones' 
(New  York  1916);  Brady,  C  T,  'Commodore 
Paul  Jone*'  (New  York  1900) ;  Bnell,  'John 
Paul  Jones,  the  Founder  of  the  American 
Navy' ;  HapgoDd,  'Paul  Jones*  (Boston  1901)  ; 
Laugfaton,  J.  K.,  'Studies  in  NaVal  History' 
(New  York  1887) ;  Taylor,  Janette,  'Life  and 
Battles  of  John  Paul  Jones'  (Boston  1855). 

CVKTJS  TOWNSEND  BfADY- 

JOHBS,  John  Perdval,  American  politician : 
b.  Herefordshire,  England.  1830;  d.  1912.  His 
parents  brought  him  to  the  United  States  in 
1S31  and  settled  in  northern  Ohio.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Cleveland  and  in  the 
early  days  of  California  gold-mining  he  jour- 
neyed across  the  Rockies  to  that  State,  where 
he  acquired  several  mining  interests  and  was 
successful  as  an  operator.  He  was  for  a  time 
sheriff  of  Tuolumne  County  and  in  1863-^  was 
a  member  of  the  State  senate.  In  the  latter 
year  he  remoTed  tb  Nevada,  where  he  became  a 
proprietor  of  the  Crown  Point  silver  roitte, 
through  which  he  realized  a  fortune.  He  be- 
came powerful  in  State  politics  through  his  in- 
fluetice  with  the  miners.  He  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Nevada  in  1873,  was 
re-elected  as  a  Republican  in  1879,  1885  and 
1891  and  as  a  *Silvertte>  in  1897.  He  was  an 
influential  menber  of  the  Senate  committees  on 
Post  Roads  and  on  Mines  and  Mining,  in  which 
field  his  experience  was  invaluable.  After  1875 
he  stood  forth  as  a  champion  of  bimetallism 
and  supported  W.  J.  Bryan  in  1896l  He  re- 
turned to  ihc  Re^blican  iold  in  1900,  but  still 
held  to  his  free-sdver  coinage  doctrine  and  re- 
tired in  1903. 

JOHBS,  John  William,  American  clergy- 
man and  author:  b.  Louisa,  Va..  25  Sept  1836; 
d.  Columbus,  Ga^  17  March  1909.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1859  and  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  and  during  the  war  served  as  private 
and  then  chaplain  m  the  ConfedeoUe,  army. 
He  was  paster  of  a  Baptist  church  iif  l^xing- 
lon,  Va.,  1865-71,  and  chaplain  of  W»shiiigion 
College  during  Lee's  presidency,  ans'slnce  the 
last-named  date  was  successively  ageflt  of  vari- 
ous Southern  institutions,  chaplain  of  the 
University  of  Virfpnia  and  pastor  of  i^eral 
churches.  Besides  editing  14  volumesiH'  ' 
em  Historical  Papers'  he  publish"^ 
Reminiscences,  Anecdotes  and  L(l^._, 

Lee'  (1874) ;  'Christ  in  the  Camp",'»-_ , 

in  Lee's  Army*;  'Memorial  Votut*S.*tJel._. 
son  Davis';  'History  of  the  Unit*  .States,' 
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1909.  He  was  gradualed  from  Harvard  in  1855 
and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1858.  He 
wu  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1858  and 
I»actised  until  1874  when  he  became  associate 
editor  (1874-1904)  and  later  editor  (1904-07) 
of  the  American  Law  Review.  Among  hia 
many  lefcal  works  are  'Law  of  Mortgages  and 
Real  Pr(«)erty>  (6tli  ed.,  1904)  ;  'Uw  of  Mort- 
gages of  Perianal  Property'  <5tfa  eds  1908)  ; 
'L^w  of  Easements'  (1898) ;  'Index  to  Legal 
Periodical  Uteratare>  (2  vols.,  1889);  <Legal 
Fi>nnj>  (6tli  cA,  rev^  1909)  ;  'Real  Property' 
(2  vds.,  1896);  'Collateral  Securities  and 
Pledges'  i3d  eO^  1912)  ;  'Corporate  Bonds  and 
Mortgages'  (3d  ed.,  1907)  ;  'Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant* (1906).  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Land  Registrauons  in  1898. 

JONSS,  Lewis  Relph,  American  botanist: 
b.  Brtindor,  Wis.,  5  Dec.  1864.  In  1883-86  he 
studied  at  Ripon  College;  in  1889  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  From  1889  to  1910  he  was 
professor  of  botany  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont and  botanist  of  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station.  Since  1  Feb.  1910  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  plant  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  carried  out  investigations  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  in  1904,  and  is  a  collaborator  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  a  mender 
of  many  botanical  societies  and  is  the  author  of 
botanical  reports,  bulletins,  etc,  in  scientific 
magazines.  He  is  editor  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Botany  and  of  the  bacteriological  terms 
of  Webster's   'New  International  Dictionary.* 

JONBS,  SiK  LTtuan  Melviti,  Canadian  capi- 
talist: b.  York  County,  Ontario,  21  Sept.  IBM; 
d.  IS  April  1917.  As  a  youth  he  entered  the 
employment  of  A  Harris,  Son  &  Co.,  agricul- 
tural implement  makers,  Brantford ;  on  the 
formation  of  the  Masscj'-Harris  Company, 
Toronto,  in  1891,  became  manager  of  the  con- 
sohdatcd  companies ;  and  in  1902  president  and 
geneiul  mana^r.  He  took  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  pubhc  affairs,  and  while  resident  in 
Winnipeg  was  mayor  of  the  city  (1887-88)  and 
treasurer  in  the  Greenway  provincial  govem- 
tnent  1888-89.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics  and 
was  called  to  the  senate  in  1901,  but  opposed 
his  ^artv  during  the  reciprocity  issue  in  1911, 
and  in  tliat  year  he  was  knighted. 

JONBS,  Owen,  English  architect :  b.  Lon- 
don. 15  Feb.  1809;  d.  there,  19  April  1874.  In 
1834  he  traveled  in  Spain  and  studied  the  art 
monuments  of  Grana<b,  after  which  he  visited 
Egypt.  On  returning  to  England  he  published 
his  great  worV  on  the  Alhambra.  In  1851  he 
undertook  the  decoration  of  the  Cnrstal  Palace 
at  the  first  Univei'sal  Exhibition.  He  also  fur- 
lushed  the  various  courts  of  different  ardiitec- 
ture,  notably  the  'Alhambra  Court.'  His  re- 
searches and  publications  had  a  wonderfnl  in- 
fluence on  the  decorative  art  of  Enij^land,  espe- 
cially his  'Grammar  of  Omainent,'  in  which  he 
illustrated  the  decorative  devices  of  all  nations. 
He  published  'Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  and 
DetaUs  of  the  Alhambra'  (1845). 

JONES,  Peter,  American  Indian  mission- 
ary; b.  1  Jan.  1802;  d.  29  June  1856.  HU  Indian 
name  -was  Kahkewaquonaby:  his  father  was  a 
white  man  of  Wehfa  descent  named  Augustus 
Jones,  who  maintained  the  closest  friendship 
with  Brant  dtirtng  the  latter'?  life,     Peter's 


mother  was  Ttihbenahneeguay,  dau^ter  of  a 
chief  of  the  Missisauga  on  Credit  River  at  the 
extreme  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  Peter 
remained  with  his  tribe,  following  their  ctis* 
toms  and  accompanying  them  on  their  excur- 
sions, until  his  16th  year,  when  his  father,  who 
was  then  a  government  surveyor,  had  him  Irap- 
tized  by  an  English  Episcopal  minister.  Hav- 
ing professed  religion  at  a  camp-meeting  held 
near  Ancaster,  Ontario,  and  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  Peter  was  sent  on  a  mission- 
ary tour,  in  1827,  to  Lake  Simcoe  and  other 
points  in  western  Ontario,  although  not  yet  or- 
dained. He  had  by  this  time  entered  on  his  lit- 
erary work,  as  in  this  year  was  published  a 
hymnbook  translated  by  him  into  Chippewa. 
He  was  constituted  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  min- 
ister at  the  Toronto  Conference  of  1833.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  chiefly  to  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Missisai^a  and  Chip- 
pewa, and  to  some  extent  among  the  Iroquois. 
His  position  as  a  Christian  pastor  and  ruling 
chief  of  his  tribe  gave  him  great  influence,  not 
onl^  among  his  own  people,  but  among  all  the 
C!bippewa  tribes.  He  visited  England  and  New 
York  and  made  repeated  journeys  in  behalf  of 
his  people.  It  was  largely  tbrou^  his  efforts 
that  the  titles  of  the  Credit  Indians  to  their 
lands  were  perfected.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  in  1887,  at  Brantford.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  volume  of  hymns, 
Jones  was  author  of  'An  Ojibway  Spelling 
Book'  (1828)  ;  translation  of  part  of  the  New 
Testament  (1829) ;  'The  First  Book  o£  Moses' 
(1835).  He  also  wrote  'Life  and  Jonmals  of 
Kah-ke-wa-quo-na-by  (Rev.  Peter  Jones) ' 
(I860)  ;  and  'History  of  the  Ojibway  Indians' 
(1861).  Consult  Filling,  'Bibliography  Algonq. 
Lang.  Bull.  B.A.E.'   (1891). 

JONES,  SatDUel  Porter,  commonly  known 
as  Sam  Jones,  American  Methodist  revival 
preacher :  b.  Chambers  County,  Ala.,  16  Oct. 
1847;  d.  15  Oct.  1906.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar  in  1S69  and  practised  successfully 
for  a  time.  His  drinking  habits  put  an  end  to 
his  career  as  a  lawyer.  Becoming  converted  in 
1872  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  and  afterward  de- 
voted himself  to  evangelistic  work,  his  marked 
eccentricities  of  speech  and  manner  probably 
contributing  somewhat  to  his  populanty.  His 
works  include  'Famous  Stories  of  Sam  P. 
Tones'  (1908) ;  'Popular  Lectures  of  Sam  P. 
Jones'  (1909)  ;  'Sam  Jones's  Revival  Sermons* 
(1912)  ;  'Lightning  Flashes  and  Thunderbolts* 
(1912). 

JONES,  Thomas,  American  lawyer:  b. 
Fort  Neck,  Long  Island,  30  April  1731 ;  d.  Hod- 
desdon,  England,  25  July  1792.  In  1750  he  was 
graduated  at  Yale  and  m  1755  was  licensed  to 

S-actise  law.  In  17S7  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
ucens  County  (N.  Y.)  courts  and  for  many 
years  was  attorney  for  the  governors  of  King's 
College  (now  Columbia  University).  In  17W 
he  became  recorder  of  New  York  city,  retain- 
ing that  office  until  1773,  when  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  place  of  his 
father,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  held  the  hist  court  under  the 
Crown  at  White  Plains  in  April  1776.  On  27 
June  1776  he  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the 
New  York  Provincial  Congress  for  refi 
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tAcy  the  suirinons  of  the  committee  to  show 
why  he  'should  be  considered  a  friend  of  the 
American  cause,"  He  was  paroled  but  was  re- 
arrested on  11  August,  was  detained  a  prisoner 
ill  Connecticut  until  December  when  he  was 
paroled  a  second  time.  He  was  carried  off  a 
second  time  to  Conneciicut  in  1779  and  in  April 
1780  was  exchanged  for  Gen.  Gold  S.  Silliman. 
He  went  to  England  in  1781.  The  negotiations 
for  peace  in  1782  prevented  his  return,  as  he 
was  included  in  the  New  York  act  of  attainder, 
by  which  his  life  was  ipso  facto  forfeited  and 
his  estale  confiscated.  Jones  was  the  author  of 
•History  of  New  York  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War*  (latest  ed.,  1879). 

JONES,  Thomu  &p  Catnby,  American 
naval  officer;  b.  Virginia,  1787;  d.  1858.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  navy  in  1805,  he  was  etnployed 
in  suppressing  piracy,  smuggling  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Gulf,  saw  service  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  War  of  1812  when  with  a  squadron  of 
five  gunboats  he  tried  to  bar  the  passage  across 
Lake  Borgue  to  Vice-Admiral  Cochrane  and  his 
fleet.  He  inflicted  great  losses  on  the  English, 
was  himself  seriously  wounded  before  his  ves- 
sels were  captured.  In  18^  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  settle  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing through  the  efforts  of  a  local  parly  to  make 
the  islands  a  British  dependency.  Jones  se- 
cured the  payment  of  debts  claimed  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the 
factions  and  denied  publicly  the  assertion  of  the 
British  consul  that  the  islands  were  a  British 
dependency.  While  in  command  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  in  1842  he  heard  that  war  had  been 
declared  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
and  fearing  from  the  actions  of  the  British 
man-of-war  Dublin  that  that  government  in- 
tended the  annexation  of  California,  he  landed 
at  Monterey  and  took  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  Because  of  this  impru- 
dence he  was  removed  temporarily  from  his 


JONES,  Walter,  American  physiological 
chemist :  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  28  April  1865.  He 
was  graduated  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1888.  In 
1891^2  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wit- 
tenberg College,  Springfield,  Ohio;  in  1892-95 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry  at  Purdue 
University;  in  1895-98  assistant  in  physiological 
chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins;  associate  profes- 
sor there  in  1898-1008  and  professor  since  1908. 
During  the  past  25  years  he  has  given  special 
attention  to  original  investigations  in  the  field 
of  physiological  chemistry,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  pubhshed  through  contributions  to 
American,  German  and  EnRlish  technical  jour- 
nals.   He  has  published  'Nucleic  Acids'  (1914). 

JONES,  Wedey  Livaey,  American  leeis- 
lator:  b.  near  Bethany,  111.,  9  Oct.  1863.  In  1885 
he  was  graduated  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Col- 
lege. In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  moved  to  the  Territory  of  Washing- 
ton just  before  its  admission  to  Statehood,  in 
1839,  and  located  at  North  Yakima,  where  he 
lived  until  1917,  when  he  removed  to  Seattle. 
Fn>m  1899  to  1909  he  was  member  of  Congresa- 
ai-large  from  Washington.  In  1909  he  was 
elected  United  Stales  senator  and  was  re- 
elected six  years  later, 

JONES,  Sir  William,  Ent^ish  lawyer  and 
Oncntol  scholar:  b.  London,  28  Sept.  1746;  d. 


Calcutta,  27  April  1794.  He  was  «diKated  at 
Harrow  and  Oxford  and  early  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  linguist,  Hebrew,  Persian,  AraUc, 
and  Qven  Chinese,  besides  German,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  being  among 
his.  acquuitions.  In  1770  his  translation  (in 
French)  of  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah  from  the 
Persian  appeared;  in  1771  his  gi'ainmar  of  the 
Persian  language;  in  1774  bis  'Poeseos  Asiatioe 
Commentanomm  Libri  Sex.'  and  in  1783  his 
translation  of  the  seven  Arabic  poems  known  as 
the  'Moallakat.'  He  had  been  called  to  the  bar 
in  1774  and  in  1783  was  nominated  Judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  Bengal,  and 
knighted  Here  he  did  much  for  the  further- 
ance of  Oriental  studies,  bemg  one  of  the  first 
Europeans    to    study    indent,    founding    the 
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Sakuntala,  the  Ordinances  of  Manu,  besides 
tales,  poems,  extracts  from  the  Vedss,  etc.  He 
also  underttKik  a  digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan laws,  which  he  did  not,  however, 
live  to  complete. 

JONES,  Willlaffl.  American  anthropotogist : 
b.  Indian  Territory,  1871 ;  d.  1909.  One  of  his 
great  grandfathers  was  Wa-shi-ho-m,  a  Fox 
chief,  Jones  was  brourfw  up  by  his  grand- 
mother on  the  Fox  and  Sauk  Reservation.  He 
was  educated  at  Hampton  Insthute,  Phillips  An- 
dover  Academy  and  Harvard  Univer»ty,  being 
graduated  at  the  last-named  institution  in  1900. 
Prom  Columbia  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
He  was  employed  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  to  collect  ethnolo- 
gical specimens  of  the  Sauk,  Fox  and  Ojibwa 
tribes.  He  was  a  noted  Indian  linguist.  He 
lost  his  life  in  the  Philippines  in  an  attack  by 
the  natives.  He  published  'The  Algonkin  Man- 
itou* :  'Kickapoo  Texts' ;  <Fox  Texts'  ;  'Some 
Principles  of  Algonquian  Word-Formation' 
^1904)  ;  'Mortuary  Observances  and  the  Adop- 
tion Rites  of  the  Algonquin  Foxes  of  Iowa,' 

JONE8BOKO,  jani'biir-o,  Aifc,  city, 
coun^-seat  of  Craighead  County,  on  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the  Saint  Louis 
Southwestern  and  the  Jonesboro,  Lake  Qty  and 
Eastern  railroads,  about  120  miles  northeast  of 
Little  Rock.  It  was  first  settled  in  1870,  al- 
though some  settlements  had  been  made  earlier 
on  farms  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1882,  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  and 
lumbering  region  and  the  railroad  facilities 
make  it  the  trade  centre  for  quite  an  extent  of 
country.  The  chief  manufactures  are  flour, 
lumber,  cotton  oil,  machines,  staves  and  head- 
ings, boxes  and  wagons.  In  addition  to  the 
manufactures  there  is  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  live-stock  and  some  dairy  products.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council, 
elected  ever^  two  years.  The  city  owns  die 
water,  lighting  and  sewerage  systems.  Pop. 
7.123. 

JONESBORO,  Ga.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Qayton  County,  on  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad,  about  16  miles  south  of  Atlanta.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  hut 
its  nearness  to  Atlanta  and  lack  of  water  power 
are  hindrances  to  manufacturing.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  fertilisers,  cotton  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. At  this  point,  August  1864,  was  fought  a 
hotly-contested  battle  -with  General  Howard  of 
Sherman's  army,  in  command  of  the  Federal 
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troops,  and  General  Hardee  of  Hood's  army,  in 
command  of  the  Confederates.  Pop.  970.  See 
JoNESBORo,  Battle  or. 

JONESBORO,  BktUc  of  and  Fall  of  At- 
lanta. After  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church  (q.v.), 
28  July  1864,  General  Sherman,  unable  fully  to 
invest  Atlanta,  drew  the  Fourteenth  corps  and 
Scfaofield's  Army  of  the  Ohio  from  the  left  and 
extended  his  lines  on  the  right  nearly  to  East 
Point,  about  six  miles  below  Atlanta,  the  junc' 
of   the    two   railroads   leading   from   the 


iag  movement  to  cover  the  roads,  meeting  Sher- 
man's advance  with  strong,  well -entrenched 
lines,  and,  6  August,  severely  handling  two  of 
Scfaofield's  brigades  that  had  crossed  Utoy 
Creek,  killing  and  wounding  over  300  men  and 
taking  two  colors.  To  compel  Sherman  to  re- 
linquish .his  movement  and  raise  the  siege  of 
Atlanta,  Hood,  10  August,  sent  Wheeler  with 
about  5,000  cavalry  to  operate  upon  his  line  of 
communication  with  Nashville.  Wheeler  moved 
promptly,  struck  and  destroyed  the  railroad 
near  Marietta,  Calhoun,  Adairsville  and  Dallon, 
captured  over  1,000  head  of  beef-cattle  and  other 
supplies,  and,  after  demonstrating  on  Dalton  and 
Resaca,  was  driven  into  East  Tennessee.  Sher- 
man had  issued  an  order,  16  August,  for  a  gen- 
eral movement  on  the  18th  upon  the  West  Point 
and  Macon  railroads,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
Hood  from  Atlanta,  but  hearing  of  Wheeler's 
raid,  be  suspended  the  order  ana  directed  Gen- 
eral Kilinlnck,  with  5,000  cavalry,  to  move  on 
the  nirfit  of  the  18th  against  the  West  Point 
and  Macon  roads  and  destroy  them  completely. 
Kilpatrick  started  from  near  Sandtown.  crossed 
(he  West  Point  road  at  Fairbum  and  struck 
ihe  Macon  road  a  short  distance  north  of 
Jonesboro,  some  26  miles  from  Atlanta,  where 
be  encountered  Rosa'  brigade  of  cavalry,  which 
was  driven  through  Jonesboro.  But  little  of  the 
railroad  had  been  destroyed  when  Jackson's 
bri^de  of  cavalry  and  an  infantry  brigade, 
coming  up  from  the  south,  compelled  Kilpatrick 
to  retreat.  Making  a  circuit,  he  again  struck  the 
railroad  at  Lovejoy's,  about  six  miles  south  of 
Jonesboro,  and  encountered  a  Confederate  force, 
through  which  he  cut  his  way  and  reached 
Decatur,  near  Atlanta,  on  the  22d.  As  Shennan 
was  satisfied  that  Kilpatrick  had  not  greatly 
damaged  the  railroad,  he  renewed  his  order  for 
the  movement  of  the  whole  army.  On  the  ni^t 
of  the  25th  the  siege  of  Atlanta  was  raised.  The 
sick  and  wounded,  spare  artillery  and  surplus 
transportation  were  sent  back  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee bridge ;  Stanley's  Fourth  corps  drew 
out  from  the  left  and  moved  to  the  right,  closiiig 
up  with  the  Fourteenth  near  Utoy,  and  the 
Twentieth  corps  fell  back  to  an  entrenched  posi- 
tion covering  the  Chattahoochee  bridge  and  the 
hospitals.  On  the  night  of  the  36th  the  Army 
of  die  Tennessee  (General  Howard)  drew  out, 
rapidly  made  a  wide  circuit  and  came  up  on  the 
right  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under 
General  Thomas,  along  Utoy  Creek,  facing 
sonth.  The  Army  of  the  Ohio  remained  in 
position,  now  on  the  extreme  left.  On  the  28th, 
making  a  general  left  wheel,  pivoting  on  Scho- 
field's  army,  both  Thomas  and  Howard  reached 
the  West  Point  road  extending  from  East  Point 
lo  Red  Oak  and  Fairbum,  Schofield  closing  in 
upon  the  left  of  Thomas,  but  a  short  distance 


itom  the  Confederate  works  covering  the  junc- 
tion of  the  road  at  East  FoinL  The  next  day 
was  devoted  to  the  railroad,  of  which  nearly 
13  miles  was  destroyed,  and  on  the  30th  the 
entire  army  moved  eastward  for  the  Macon  Rail- 
road. Schofield,  on  the  left,  approached  it  near 
Roi^h  and  Read^,  and  presented  a  bold  front 
toward  East  Point ;  Thomas,  in  the  centre, 
reached  Couch's,  on  the  Fayetteville  and  De- 
catnr  road,  with  but  Utile  apposition;  and  How- 
ard, on  the  right,  driving  before  him  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  saved  the  bridge  over  Flint  River  after 
a  sharp  engagement;  then,  crossing  part  of  his 
commind,  halted  at  night  within  half  a  mile  of 
Jonesboro.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st  How- 
ard, finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  large 


on  the  left.  Ransom's  Sixteenth  corps  c 
right  and  Blair's  Seventeenth  corps  in  rbni  »■  ■ 
Logan's  left  When  Sherman  began  his  mov©- 
ment  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth  S.  D.  Lee's  corpa 
of  Hood's  arMni  covered  die  railroad  from  near 
Atlanta  to  a  place  nearly  a  mile  south  of  East 
Point  Hardee's  corps  was  on  Lee's  left  while 
Hood  heJd  Atlanta  with  Stewart's  corps  and  the 
Georgia  militia.  Hood  had  been  deceived;  he 
knew  of  Sherman's  earlier  movement  but  mis- 
interpreted it  as  preliminary  to  a  retreat  across 
the  Chattahoochee;  but  when  undeceived  on  the 
30th,  he  ordered  Hardee  with  his  own  corps 
and  Lee's  to  move  rapidly  to  Jonesboro  and 
crush  Howard  on  the  moniing  of  the  31st 
Hardee,  who  was  near  Rough  and  Ready,  four 
mites  below  East  Point,  began  moving  about 
4  r.M.,  followed  later  by  Lee;  and  at  noon  of 
the  31st  both  were  in  Howard's  front.  At  3  p.m. 
Hardee  attacked  with  Lee's  corps  and  part  of 
his  own,  under  Clebnrne,  with  the  expectation 
of  driving  Howard  into  the  river,  and  for  two 
hours  the  fighting  was  severe,  but  Hardee  was 
repulsed,  Lee,  who,  on  the  Confederate  side, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  light,  says :  'The  attack 
was  a  feeble  one  and  a  failure,  with  a  loss  to 
my  corps  of  abont  1,300  men  killed  and 
wounded.'  Hardee's  entire  loss  was  about  1,700. 
The  Union  loss  was  179  killed  and  wounded,  al- 
most entirely  of  Logan's  corps. 

When  Sherman  heard  the  noise  of  this  bat- 
tle he  was  with  Thomas,  who,  with  Schofield, 
had  reached  and  was  destroying  the  road  from 
Rough  and  Ready  southward.  Thomas  and 
Schofield  were  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Howard,  and  Kilpatrick  was  sent  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Flint  to  strike  the  road 
south  of  Jonesboro.  Davis'  Fourteenth  corps 
joined  Howard's  left  at  noon  of  1  September, 
relieving  Blair,  who  was  disposed  to  support 
Kilpatnck.  Lee's  corps  bad  gone,  but  Hardee's 
was  still  in  position  and  entrenched,  coverir^ 
Jonesboro  on  the  north.  At  4  p.m.  Davis 
charged  Hardee's  works  and,  after  a  hard  fight, 
carried  parts  of  them,  capturing  General  Govan 
and  the  greater  part  .of  his  -brigade  and  two 
batteries  of  four  guns  each.  Stanley  and  Scho- 
field reached  the  held  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
engs^ement.  During  the  night  Hardee  retreated 
to  Lovejoy's  Station,  and  next  morning  Sherman 
started  in  pursuit.  "The  Union  Joss  1  September 
was  223  killed,  946  wounded  and  105  missing. 
The  Conf edeiate  loss  is  not  fully  known ;  of 
the  three  divisions  engaged  Oebume's  sustained 
a  loss  of  55  killed,  197  wounded  and  659  n ' 
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There  U  no  returo  of  losses  in  the  other  two 
divisioiis. 

The  result  of  Ihe  battle  of  Jonesboro  was  the 
fall  of  Atlanta.  Six  hours  before  Hood  heard 
of  the  result  of  Hardee's  attack  31  Auffusl,  he 
sent  an  order  to  Lee  to  return  in  the  direction 
of  Atlanta,  to  make  a  movement  on  Sherman's 
flank  or  to  cover  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 
Lee  received  the  order  at  midnight,  and  was 
halted  next  mominf;  about  six  miles  from  At- 
lanta. Meanwhile  Hood  had  heard  of  the  result 
of  Hardee's  attack;  its  "failure  necessitated  the 
evacuation  of  Atlanta."  Lee  was  ordered  to 
join  Hardee,  which  he  did  on  the  2d.  and  at 
5  P.M.  of  the  1st  Hood  marched  out  of  the  city 
with  Stewart's  corps  on  the  McDonouRh  road; 
the  GeorKia  militia  was  sent  to  Covins;ton,  and 
at  night  the  rear-gtiard  blew  up  some  abandoned 
ammunition  trains.  Slocutn's  Twentieth  corps 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  2d. 
Sherman  received  the  news  on  the  4th,  and, 
turning  his  back  on  the  Confederates  at  Love- 
joy's,  marched  his  army  to  East  Point  and 
Atlanta. 

The  campaign  for  Atlanta,  which  began  6 
May  1864,  was  marked  by  brilliant  flanking 
movements  on  both  sides,  by  almost  uninter- 
rupted skirmishingi  growmg  at  times  to  the 
dimensions,  of  a  battle,  and  by  many  heavy 
engagements,  most  of  them  of  a  desperate  char- 
acter. The  Union  losses  in  the  entire  campaign 
were  4,423  killed,  22,822  wounded  and  4.442 
tnissing.  a  grand  aggregate  of  31,667.  The  Con- 
federate losses  were  3.044  killed  and  18,952 
wounded.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  prisoners 
captured,  12,938,  makes  a  grand  aggregate  of 
34.979.  Consult  'Official  Records'  (Vol. 
XXXVni);  Cox,  J.  D.,  'Atlanta'  (New  York 
1882)  ;  Van  Home,  J.  B.,  'History  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland>  (Vol.  II,  Cincinnati  I8?S)  ; 
id.,  'Lite  of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas'  (New 
York  1882)  ;  Bowman,  S.  M^  'Sherman  and  His 
Campaigns'  (Cincinnati  1865) ;  Sherman,  W.  T., 
•Personal  Memoirs'  (New  York  I87S)  ;  Cen- 
tnry  Company,  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War'   (New  York  1887-88). 

JONBSVILLB,  jonz'vfl,  Va.,  the  scene  of 
a  Qvii  War  action.  On  1  Jan.  1864  Major 
Beeres,  who  had  been  operating  with  a  battalion 
of  (he  16th  Illinois  Cavalrv  and  a  battery,  near 
Ciunberland  Gap,  attacked  and  drove  a  small 
Confederate  cavalry  force  from  jonesville  and 
occupied  the  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d 
he  was  attacked  by  Gen.  W.  E.  Jones'  cavalry 
brigade  and.  after  a  spirited  resistance,  con- 
tinuing nearly  the  entire  day,  in  which  he  lost 
10  killed  and  over  40  wounded,  was  finally  sur- 
rounded and  obliged  to  surrender.  The  Con- 
federates reported  that  he  surrendered  383  offi- 
cers and  men,  45  of  whom  were  wounded, 
3  pieces  of  artillery  and  27  wagons.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  about  30  killed  and  wounded. 
Consult  "Official  Records,'   (Vol.  XXXII). 

JOHGB,  yfing'e,  Tohaimea  Comeliiu  de, 
Dutch  historian;  b.  Zierikzee,  9  March  1793; 
d.  Zeeland,  11  June  I8S3.  He  was  educated  at 
Leyden  and  in  1831  succeeded  Van  Wijn,  whose 
assistant  he  had  been,  as  keeper  of  the  Dutch 
archives.  The  m05t  important  of  his  historical 
works  are  'Verhandeiing  over  dem  oorsprong 
der  Hoeksche  en  Kabcljaauwsche  Iwisten' 
(1817);  'He!  derde  Staat  in  de  Statenverga- 
deringni'    (1824);  and   'Geschiedenis  van  net 


Nederlaadsche    Zeeweien>     (1833-48;    2d    ed, 
1858).    He  also  pubUshed  a  biography  of  Van 

Wijn  in  1832. 


terdam,  1819;  d.  1891.  He  received"  most  of  his 
instruction  in  ait  from  Isabey  of  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Z^a,  Corot  and 
others  of  the  elite  of  that  period.  His  life  was 
one  of  great  privations  atld  misery  and  during 
the  last  30  years  of  his  e   ' 


was  one  of  the  ^eai  lights  of  the  century. 
He  is  well  represented  in  the  galleries  of  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  Louvre  and  at  Brussels,  (in- 
sult Frantz,  'Johann  Banhold  Jcxigfcind'  (in 
fntemational  Studio,  Vol.  XXXVI.  New  York 

i9oe-^»). 

JONGLEUR  DB  NOTRB  DAHB,  di5A'- 
gl5r  Ai  nd'tr'dam,  Le,  'The  Juggler  of  Our 
Lady,'  an  operatic  miracle  play  by  Jules  Mas- 
senet, libretto  by  M.  Lena;  first  produced  at 
Monte  Orlo  on  18  Fob.  1902;  in  New  York, 
27  Nov.  1908.  The  story  is  based  on  a  play 
by  Anatole  France  entitled  Etui  de  Notre,  'The 
Mother-of-Pearl  Box.'  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Cluny;  time.  Middle  Ages.  A  poor  young 
street  moiuitel^ank.  Jean,  amuses  me  villagers 
with  his  tricks  in  front  of  the  monasle«y. 
The  prior  of  the  abbnr  threatens  him  wiU» 
eternal  punishment  for  bis  ungodly  trade  and 
advises  him  to  enter  the  monastery,  whicb  the 
boy  agrees  to  do.  Anxious  to  do  somethiitg 
to  please  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  bemoans  his 
inability  to  the  cook,  Boniface,  who  tells  him  a 
fable,  "The  Legend  of  the  Sage-Brush*  and 
assures  him  that  every  sincere  offering  meets 
with  divine  acceptance.  In  the  final  scene  the 
young  novitiate  stands  before  the  akar  in  the 
chapel,  having  doffed  his  monk's  garb  and  re- 
sumed that  of  his  old  trade.  Standing  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  he  performs  his  street 
tricks  and  is  surprised  in  this  occupation  by 
ihe  entrance  of  the  prior  and  the  monks,  hor- 
rified at  the  act  of  sacrifice.  They  attempt 
to  seize  and  throw  him  out  when  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  assumes  life  and  blesses  him. 
He  falls  back  dying  and  happy. 

JONKbPING,  yon'cho-ping,  Sweden,  a 
town  located  al  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Wet- 
ter, about  170  miles  southwest  of  Stockholm. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  be- 
tween Lake  Wetter  and  two  smaller  lakes,  and 
is  backed  by  pine-clad  hills.  The  chief  build- 
ing is  the  church  of  Saint  Christina.  The 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  town  are  of 
considerable  importance;  the  largest  single  in- 
dustry is  match-making,  the  safety-matches 
made  here  being  used  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  machinery  and 
arms,  perfumes,  cigars,  snulf,  paper  and  wood- 
pulp,  etc.  The  maritime  trade  was  greatly  in- 
creased 'by  the  completion  of  the  Gota  (^nal 
in  1832,  connecting  the  Baltic  and  North  seas 
((Joieborg  with  Stockholm),  thus  making  Jon- 
kdping  a  seaport  The  town's  record  ^oes  back 
to  legendary  times ;  it  is  named  in  mstory  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century;  and  in 
1284  received  its  town  charter.  In  13S7,  1439 
and  1599  Parliament  met  here;  in  1448  occurred 
the  conference  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  plen- 
ipotentiaries; in  1612  the  town  was  destrcqred 
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hy  order  of  Gustavus  Adoipfaus  to  prevent  it 
Irom  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  but 
was  soon  afterward  rebuilt;  and  in  1809  a  peace 
treaty  was  signed  here  between  IDenmark  and 
Sweden.     Pop.  26,969. 

JONQUIKRKS,  ihofi'fcyar.  Canada,  town 
in  Chicoutimi  County,  Quebec,  10  miles  east  of 
Chicontimi  on  the  Quebec  and  Lake  Saint  John 
Railway.  It  contain?  sash  and  door  factories, 
planing  mills,  pulp  and  paper  factories,  found- 
ries and  furniture  factory.     Pop.  2,354. 

JONQUIL,  jonTcwil.    See  Narcissus. 

JONSON,  Ben  or  Bcn}amin,  English  poet 
and  dramatist,  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Shakespeare:  b.  I5?3;  d.  6  Aug.  1637.  Accord- 
ing to  his  conversations  with  Drummond,  his 
father  was  a  gentleman,  who  lost  his  estate 
under  Queen  Mary  and  then  turned  minister. 
Benjamin  was  bom  after  his  father's  death, 
and  his  mother  afterward  married  a  bricklayer, 
an   occupation   in   which   Ben  Jonson   was   en- 

Rged  for  some  time,  and  with  which  he  was 
equently  taunted  by  his  enemies.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  under  the  in- 
struction of  William  Camden,  whose  scholarship 
and  friendship  he  afterward  praised  in  the  high- 
est terms.  He  proceeded  to  Cambridge  but 
remained  there  for  only  a  short  time,  later 
receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
bo  A  umversiticE  "by  their  favour,  not  his 
studies."  After  his  return  to  London,  he  seems 
to  have  worked  for  a  time  at  his  father's  trad^ 
then  to  have  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low 
Countries,  after  which  he  returned  to  England. 
married,  and  by  1595,  'became  an  actor  and 
playwright. 

In  1598,  his  famous  comedy  'Every  Man  in 
His  Humour'  was  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's servants  (Shakespeare's  company).  This 
play  marks  the  full  beginning  of  his  dramatic 
career;  it  is  the  first  of  his  long  series  of 
humoristic  comedies,  and  is  t^e  first  outcome 
«f  his  life-long  effort  to  infuse  into  the  drama 
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known  actor,  Gabriel  Spenser,  and  lulled  him 
b  a  duel  on  22  September.  Jonson  escaped 
serious  penalty  by  pleading  benefit  of  clergy; 
and  in  the  following  year  £s  'Every  Man  Out 
of  His  Humour'  was  acted  before  the  queen. 
lonson's  quarrel  some  temper  was  apparently 
little  abated  by  his  recent  imprisonment,  for 
bis  'Cynthia's  Revels,'  acted^l600,  satirized 
Marston  and  Dekker,  and  'The  Poetaster,' 
1601,  provoked  by  retorts  actual  or  intended, 
continued  the  attack  in  unmistakable  terms. 
Dekker  retorted  in 'the  same  year  with  his 
'Satironmastix,  or  the  Untrusaing  of  the  Hu- 
motirous  Poet.'  But  this  "war  otth.;  theatres* 
shortly  subsided. 

The  accession  of  James  I  in  1603  brought 
a  great  improvement  m  Jonson's  circumstances 
throu^  the  patronage'  of  the  court,  exhibited 
in  various  employments,  honors  and  eventually 
a  jKnsion.  Henceforth  he  counted  among  his 
ftiends  and  patrons  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  time,  and  he  was  able  to  devote  his  pro- 
digious energies  to  scholarship  and  poetry  with- 
out leaning  too  heavily  upon  the  stage  for 
pKoniary  aid.  His  immediate  access  to  royal 
favor  seems  to  have  been  maintained  by  his 
success  in  writini;[  masks.  These  musical  and 
ipectacular   entettainments  assumed  an  elab»- 
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rate  form  at  the  court  of  James,  and  Jonson  at 
once  became  the  chief  literary  purveyor  to  this 

fashion,  a  position  which  he  maintained  until 
his  quarrels  with  Inigo  Jon^  and  the  super- 
sedence of  the  literary  by  the  scenic  elements  of 
these  shows  put  an  end  to  his  employment. 
The  first  half  of  the  reign  of  ^ames  was  also 
the  time  of  Jonson's  orainatic  masterpieces. 
HU  tragedies,  'Sejanus'  and  'Catiline'  were 
acted  in  1603  and  1611,  and  the  greatest  of  his 
comedies  came  in  the  same  period,  'Volpone.* 
1605,  'The  Silent  Woman,'  1609.  'The  AJchem- 
ist,»  1610,  and  "Bartholomew  Fair,'  !614.  Dur- 
ing the  same  years,  Jonson  was  maintaining 
many  friendships  with  scholars  and  poets,  with 
Camden,  Selden  and  Bacon,  with  Chapman, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare ;  and  he 
was  becoming  the  recognized  chief  of  the  wits 
whose  gathering  have  made  the  Mermaid  Tav- 
ern famous  in  literature. 

Jonson's  life  however,  was  by  no  means 
fr««  from  vicissitude.  In  1605  he  was  impris- 
oned along  with  Marston  and  Chapman  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  reflecting  on  the  Scotch  in 
'Eastward  Hoe,'  a  play  on  which  they  had  col- 
laborated. He  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1598|  but  after  12  years  returned  again  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  In  1613  he  was  in 
France  as  tutor  of  the  son  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh;  and  in  161S  he  made  a  pedestrian 
expedition  to  Scotland.  Here  he  was  received 
with  honors  and  banquets,  and  entertained  for 
several  weeks  by  the  poet,  William  Druramond, 
at  his  seat,  Hawthomden.  Drummond's  notes 
of  his  conversations  with  Jonson  fnmisji  us 
with  most  interesting  and  valuaUe  records  of 
Jonson's  character  and  opinions,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Jonson  was  talking  wi^  great 
freedom  and  with  no  idea  of  being  reported, 
and  that  the  reports  were  doubtless  colored  'by 
the  temper  and  prejudices  of  the  reporter. 
Some  of  Jonson's  weaknesses  as  well  as  his 
host's  sourness  of  temper  are  to  be  found  in 
Drummond's  well-known  postscript ;  "He  is 
a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  con- 
temner and  scomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to 
lose  a  friend  tiian  a  jest;  jealous  of  every  word 
and  action  of  those  about  him  (especially  after 
drink,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which 
be  liveth);  ...  he  is  passionatelv  kynde  and 
angry;  careless  either  to  gain  or  Keep;  vindic- 
tive, but,  if  be  be  well  answered,  at  himself.* 

From  1616  to  1625  Jonson  wrote  no  plays 
for  the  public  stage  but  he  wrote  numerous 
masks  and  remained  in  high  favor  at  court 
After  the  death  of  James  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  improsperaus  days;  his  occupation  as 
a  writer  of  masks  ceased,  and  he  turned  again 
to  the  stage.  His  'Staple  of  News'  was  acted 
in  1625,  and  'The  New  Inn,'   1629,  the  Utter 

firoving  an  utter  failure.  He  had  suffered  an 
rreparable  loss  in  the  burning  of  his  library 
which  included  manv  manuscripts  of  his  incom- 
pleted works  as  well  as  a  notable  collection  of 
books  in  which  he  had  a  scholar's  pride.  Want 
and  disease  added  to  his  troubles,  and  we  have 
many  appeals  for  aid  addressed  by  him  to  his 
noble  patrons.  Fortunately  these  met  with  re- 
sponse and  King  Charles  increased  his  annuity. 
The  few  plays  and  entertainments  composed  at 
this  time  give  evidence  of  his  failing  powers ; 
and  give  force  to  the  conjecture  that  the  beau- 
tiful j>astoral  drama,  'The  Sad  Shbpherd,'  left 
untimshed  at  his  death,  must  have  been  wntten 
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at  B  much  earlier  date.  In  old  age  and  sick- 
ness, however,  Jonson  held  his  place  at  the  head 
of  English  men  of  lettera.     'The  Mermaid'  iiad 

fiven  place  to  'The  Devil  Tavern,'  and  the  old 
riends  to  a  set  of  jraung  disciples  who  sealed 
themselves  ""of  the  tribe  of  Ben."  But  his  liler- 
ary  dictatorship  was  recognised  outside  of  this 
intimate  circle,  and  contemporary  literature 
abounds  in  tributes  of  respect  and  admiration. 
The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  trief  epitaph 
carved  on  the  stone  that  marks  his  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey :      "O  rare  Ben  Jonsor.» 

Jonson's  diaracter  is  better  known  to  us 
than  that  of  any  of  his  literary  contemporaries. 
Combative,  arrogant,  opinionated,  outspoken 
and  generous,  he  drank  deeply,  swore  freely, 
learned  his  Latin  thoroughly,  wrote  his  plays 
carefully,  went  to  prison  for  his  friends  and 
fought  every  fight  to  the  finish.  His  failings 
were  due  to  excess  not  weakness  i  his  virtues 
were  full-grown ;  whatever  he  did,  he  did  vig- 
orously, ponderously  perhaps,  but  alwa^  whole- 
heartedly. Ti  scholarship,  to  critKism,  to 
poetry  and  the  drama,  he  brought  this  vehement 
positiveness  and  this  whole-hearted  laborious- 
ness.  His  personality  is  stamped  on  all  his 
work,  >but  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  its  sa- 
lient manifestations,  one  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  range  and  power  and  fineness  of  his  liter- 
ary achievement  as  a  scholar,  a  critic,  a  trans- 
lator and  a  lyric  poet  as  well  as  a  dramatist, 
nor  the  great  importance  of  his  40  years  of 
activity  in  the  development  of  the  drama  and 
the  history  of  literature.  His  non-dramatic 
work  includes  an  'English  Grammar,'  'Discov- 
eries,' a  prose  tract  treating  amone  other  mat- 
ters of  literary  and  dramaiic  criticism,  'The 
Forest,*  a  collection  of  his  epigrams  and  other 
poetry,  and  'Underwoods,'  another  collection 
of  minor  poems  and  translations.  His  drama- 
tic work  comprises  masks,  tragedies  and  com- 
e<Ues,  three  forms  that  Jonson  kept  distinct 

His  influence  upon  the  drama  was  in  large 
part  that  of  a  critic  and  a  reformer.  He  began 
lUG  important  work  at  a  time  when,  through  the 
efforts  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Lyly  and 
Others,  the  popular  drama  had  already  attained 
eminence  as  a  form  of  literature;  and  Jonson 
was  ardent  to  advance  and  secure  this  emmence. 
In  the  preceding  drama  he  saw  much  that  was 
crude  and  absurd,  and  from  the  start  he  urged 
an  abandonment  of  the  incongruities  of  the 
chronicle  plays  and  the  romantic  comedies,  and 
Hie  adopUon  of  fixed  rules  and  more  regular 
models.  In  the  reliance  of  rtie  dramatists  upon 
the  applause  of  unlettered  audiences,  he  saw  a 
menace  to  the  highest  development  of  the 
drama;  hence  te  constantly  advocated  the  ap- 
peal to  the  taste  of  the  more  judicious  ihrou^ 
an  elevated  purpose  and  a  conscientious  art. 
Recognizing  (hat  the  English  drama  had  already 
attained  greatness  under  conditions  so  different 
from  those  of  antiquity  that  they  forbade  the 
rigid  application  of  the  precedents  of  the  classic 
drama,  he  nevertheless  believed  that  improve- 


fore  upon  the  discrimination  between  tragedy 
and  comedy  and  the  recognition  of  the  pur- 
pose and  function  of  each  species  according  to 
the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  protesting  peitantically 
enough,  not^only  against  the  incongruities  of  the 
old  histories  'but  also  against  such  combinaliotK 
of  comedy  and  mask  as  Shakespeare's  'Tem- 


pest.' A  more  coherent  construction  and  the 
application  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  so 
far  as  the  English  stage  would  permit,  were 
other  articles  of  his  theory  which  he  supported 
by  precept  and  practice.  Still  farther,  ne  con- 
tended that  characterization  should  not  depend 
on  an  impossible  plot  or  a  hap-hazard  colloca- 
tion of  heroism,  sentiment  and  nonsense,  but 
upon  a  careful  representation  of  certain  types 
as  illustrative  of  human  motive,  such  as  the 
tyrant  or  the  conspirator  in  tragedy,  or  the 
braggart  soldier,  the  gull  or  the  cheat  in  com- 
edy.    In  opposition  to  the  extravagant  rmnaa- 
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realistic  portrayal  of  manners.  In  dramatic 
criticism  and  practice  Jonson  was  consequently 
at  most  points  on  the  other  side  from  Shake- 
speare, thou^  he  bore  splendid  testimony  to 
his  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  friendship  and 

His  tnasks  and  entertainments,  so  famous  in 
their  day,  have  little  interest  now,  except  as 
they  illustrate  the  curious  literary  fashion,  or  as 
they  exhibit  Jonson's  charming  lyrics.  Of  the 
34  complete,  some  of  the  most  notable  arc, 
'Hymenaei,'  'The  Mask  of  Queens,'  'The 
Penates,'  and  'The  Metamorphosed  Gypsies.' 
His  two  tragedies,  'Sejanus'  and  "Catiline,' 
are  thoroughgoing  alterapti  to  present  a 
scholarly  and  accurate  view  of  history,  a  pene- 
trating study  of  historical  characters,  and  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  classical  decorum 
while  conforming  tn  the  main  to  the  form,  of 
tragedy  established  by  his  great  Elizabethan 
predecessors.  But  his  genius  ^und  its  best  field 
in  comedies.  Though  modeled  on  the  comedies 
of  Plauius  and  Terence,  they  fulfil  his  promise 
to  show  an  image  of  his  own  times,  its  fads 
and  follies,  or  "humours";  and  though  their 
plots  are  constructed  over  elaborately,  their  ar- 
tificiality is  redeemed  by  an  abundance  of 
humor.  The  'Alchemist'  with  its  extraor- 
dinarily skilfnl  structure,  and  'Bartholomew 
Fair'  with  its  broad  and  lively  presentation  of 
the  London  of  the  day  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
EngliA  masterpieces  of  the  strict  comedy  of 
manners.  Jonson's  example  turned  comedy  for 
a  while  from  romantic  to  realistic,  and  satir- 
ical themes  and  treatment;  and  the  influence 
was  potent  at  least  into  the  18th  century.  In 
humor  and  the  delineation  of  character, 
Jonson  ranks  first  of  English  dramatists  after 
Shakespeare. 

His  plays,  excluding  masks,  are  'Every  Man 
in  His  Humour,'  'Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humour,'  'Cjmthia's  Revels,'  'The  Poetaster' 
'Sejanus,'  'Volpone,'  'Epicsene,'  'The  Al- 
chemist,' 'Catiline,'  'Bartholomew  Fair,'  'The 
Devil  Is  An  Ass,i  'The  Staple  of  News.'  'The 
New  Inn,'  'The  Magnetic  Lady,'  <A  Tale  of 
a  Tul^'  'Tile  Case  is  Altered'  (unavowed  by 
Jonson  and  perhaps  an.  early  play),  'The  Sad 
Shepherd'  (incomplete),  'The  Fall  of  Morti- 
mer' (a  fragment).  See  Alchemist,  The; 
Volopone;  iSiama;  English  Litoiature — 
Elizabethan  Drama. 

Bibliography,— Jonson  edited  a  folio  of  fais 
works  which  appeared  in  1615;  a  second  folio 
in  1640.  The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Gif- 
ford,  1816  (9  vols,  frequently  reprinted).  The 
separate  plays  have  often  been  reprinted,  and 
recently  with  extended  introductions  and  notes 
in    <Yale  Studies   in   English.'    For  criticism 
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coniult  SaskerWHe,  C.  R.,  '^^iglish  Elements  in 
Jonvin's  Early  Comedy'  (University  of  Texas 
BuUeliti,  Humanistic  Series  No.  17^,  Austin, 
Tex.,  1911)  ;  BinJe,  Paul,  'Literamche  Anspie- 
lungen  in  den  Werlcen  Ben  Jonaon's'  (Strass- 
bnrg  1908),  with  bibliograpny;  Dryden,  lohn, 
'Es^y  on   Dramatic  Poesy'    (London    1668) ; 


Ben  Jonsan,'  in  his  'Works'  fVoL  I,  London 
1872)  i  Kerr,  Mina.  'Influence  of  Ben  JonEon  on 
English  Comedy,  1598-1642'  (Philadelphia 
1912) ;  Koeppcl,  'quelten-Studien  zu  den  IDramen 
Ben  Jonsous*  (Leipng  1^5)  ;  Laing,  (ed.), 
'  Jonson's  ■  Conversations  with  Drimunond' 
(London  1842);  Schdiing,  F.  E,  'Ben  Jonson 
and  the  Classical  School"  (New  York  1898)  ; 
Soergel,  'Die  eugllschen  Maskensplelc'  (Halle 
1882);  Swinburne,  A.  C,  'Study  of  Jonson' 
(Loudon  1889)  ;  Symonds,  J.  A.,  'Life  of  jon- 
son' (ib.  1886)  ;  Thomdike,  A.  H..  "Ben  Jon- 
son' (in  'Cambridge  History  of  English  Lilera- 
lure,'  Vol.  Vr,  Cambridge  1907-10);  Ward, 
'History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature' 
(London  1899) ;  Woodbridge,  'Studies  in  Jon- 
son's Comedy.* 

Ashley  H.  Thobndiki^ 

Professor  of  English,  Columbia  University. 

JOPLIN,  Mo.,  dty  and  a  county-seat  of 
Jasper  County,  155  miles  south  of  Kansas  City, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Soutb- 
trMtcrn  Missouri,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
other  lailroads.  The  cihr  contains  several  note- 
worthy buildings,  inclucUng  the  Federal  build- 
ing, the  Carnegie  library,  municipal  market 
house,  police  building,  the  opera  house  and  the 
courthciuse.  It  has  two  business  colleges,  a 
high  school  and  several  ]puMic  and  parochial 
sdools.  Joplin  is  a  distnbuling  centre  for  a 
wide  a^i  cultural  area  and  has  extensive 
mining  interests,  being  the  centre  of  ihe  zinc 
and  lead  industries  of  soulhwestem  Missouri. 
The  city's  industrial  establishmenls  include 
smdting,  white  leai^  and  paint  works,  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  iron  works,  wagon  and 
cooperage  factories  and  flour  mills.  Tnerc  are 
three  national  and  four  State  banks  and  the 
value  of  the  Uxable  property  is  $33,000000. 
The  general  revenues  amount  to  about  $240,000 
annually.  Joplin  adopted  the  commission  form 
of  government  in  20  April  1914.  Tlie  dty 
owns  one  of  the  lighting  plants.  Joplin  was 
settled  about  1870  and  was  incorporated  in 
1873.    Pop.  45,000- 

JOPPA.     See  Jaffa. 

JORAH,  or  JBHORAH,  name  of  two  He- 
brew Idngs,  one  of  Israel  (852-842  b.c)  and 
ibeotherof  Judah  (S4»-842b.c.).  (DJchiwam, 
king  of  Israel,  wa£  the  second  son  of  Ahab,  and 
succeeded  bis  brother  Ahaziah.  He  was  not  ' 
sincere  in  his  transient  repression  of  Baal  wor- 
ship, and  was  rebuked  by  Elisha.  He  joined 
with  the  king  of  Judah  in  a,  war  with  the 
Moabites.  In  nis  rcign  Benhadad,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, invaded  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria, 
but  retreated  to  meet  a  hostile  invasion  in  his 
own  country.  In  a  battle  with  Haiael,  king  of 
S>Tia,  Jehoram  was  wounded  and  retired  lo 
Jezrcel  where  he  was  slain  by  Jehu  whom 
Elisha  had  anointed  king  over  Israel,  thus  ful- 
filling Elijah's  prophecy   (1  Kings,  xxi,  21-29). 

(2)  JoKAH,  king  of  Judah,  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Jehosaphat,  regent  in  854  on  his 


father's  alliance  with  Ahab  uainst  the  Assyrians 
(2  Kings  i,  17;  iii,  1;  vui,  16).  then  king  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  father's  reign  (849),  ruling  eight 
years.  After  his  father's  death,  he  slew  nis 
six  brothers  and  other  men  of  influence,  and 
ted  a  life  of  wickedness.  The  Edomites  re- 
volted, also  Libnah  and  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  invading  PfaiUstines  and  Arabians.  Jehoram 
died  of  an  incurable  disease,  as  foretold  by  the 
pro[&et  He  was  txiried  in  the  city  of  David, 
but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  19.  20). 

JORDAENS,  Jacob,  yalcab  y6r'dans, 
Flemish  painter:  b.  Antwerp,  19  May  1593;  d. 
there,  18  Oct  1679.  From  his  early  boyhood  in 
1607  be  was  the  pupil  of  Van  Noort,  whose 
dausfater  he  afterward  married,  and  in  1615  was 
made  master  in  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  at 
AntwerP'  He  was  the  most  eminent  painter 
of  the  Flemish  scSiool  next  to  Rubens  to  whom, 
however,  he  was  inferior  in  force  and  concep- 
tion. The  most  renowned  among  his  religious 
pictures  are  'The  Last  Stipper'  in  the  Antwerp 
Museum;  and  *The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Apc^ 
Ionia'  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  Ant- 
werp   Consult  the  monograph  by  Max  Rooses 

JORDAN,  CamlUs,'  French  politician:  b. 
Lyons,  11  Jan.  1771;  d.  Paris,  19  May  1821.  He 
was  a  ^upil  of  the  Oratonans  at  Lyons  and 
when  still  young  became  imbued  with  Royalist 
principles,  later  develomng  into  an  active  op- 
ponent of  die  French  Revdution.  When  only 
20  yearSi  of  age  he  published  a  pamphlet  satir- 
izing the  Constitutional  Church,  entitled  'His- 
toire  de  le  conversion  d'une  dame  parifiienne' 
(1792).  When  Lyons  fell  in  October  1793, 
Jordan  was  proscribed  by  the  Directory  for  his 
participation  in  the  insurrection  and  fled  to 
Switzerland,  subsequently  passing  six  months 
in  England.  In  1796  he  returned  to  France 
and  in  1797  was  sent  by  Lyons  to  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  In  the  Revolution  of  4 
Sept.  1797  Jordan  escaped  to  Base!  and  later 
went  to  Germany  where  he  met  Goethe.  In 
1800  he  returned  and  in  1802  exposed  the 
schemes  of  Bonaparte  in  a  patnphlet  '  Vrai  Sens 
du  Vote  National  pour  le  Consulal  i  Vie.' 
From  diat  lime  till  1814  he  devoted  his  time  in 
retirement  to  Hterature,  but  at  the  Restoration 
was  made  a  councillor  of  state  by  Louis  XVIII, 
and  from  I8I6  till  his  death  represented  Ain 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  works  he  wrote  'Lcttre  ji  M.  La- 
mourette'  (1791) ;  <La  Loi  et  la  Religion  Ven- 
gies'  (1792)  ;  'Adresse  i  ses  Commettants  sur 
ta  Revolution  du  4  Septembre  1797'  (1797. 
translated  into  English  by  J.  Gifford,  London 
1798)  ;  <Sur  les  Troubles  de  Lyon'  (1818) ;  'La 
Session  de  1817*  (1818).  A  collection  of  his 
'Discours'  appeared  in  1818.  Consult  Boubee. 
R.,  'Camille  Jordan  &  Weimar  —  Cellres  In- 
edites'.  (in  Corresfondant.  Vol.  CCV  [U.  S. 
Vol.  CLXIXI,  p.  718,  Paris  1901);  Salnte- 
Beuve,  C.  A.,  'Jor-dan  et  Madame  de  Sta^' 
(in  Rrvue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Paris  1868). 


26  Feb.  1903.  He  entered  a  printing  office,  but 
soon  exchanged  this  for  a  banking  establish- 
ment, was  cashier  of  a  New  York  bank  in 
1864-80,  and  in  1880-84  was  treasurer  of  the 
Mew  York.  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad.    In 
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1885-87  fae  was  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  tniroduced  in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury 
a  revised  form  of  debt  and  cash  statements  by 
which  the  exact  conditton  of  the  Treasury 
might  be  readily  ascertained.  He  was  an 
organtxer  of  the  Western  National  Bank  of 
New  York  and  for  a  time  its  president.  In 
1893  at  the  rccommcndaUon  of  all  important 
New  York  banks,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
United  Stales  Treasurer  in  New  York,  and  this 
post  he  held  until  his  deatb.  He  rendered  im- 
portant services  during  the  monetary  crisis  of 
1893-9S. 

JORDAN,  David  Starr,  American  edu- 
cator and  naturalist :  b.  Gainesville,  N.  Y..  19 
Jan.  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  1872  and  was  instructor  in  botany 
there  1871-72.  He  was  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Lombard  Universiry,  Illinois,  1872-73, 
and  tauriit  the  same  subject  m  the  Indianapolis 
High  School,  1874*75.  From  1875  lo  1879  he 
was  professor  of  biology  at  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis;  professor  of  zoology  at  Indiana 
University  1879-85,  and  president  of  the  last 
named  insUlution  1885-91,  From  1891  to  1913 
he  was  president  of  Letand  Stanford  Junior 
University,  and  from  1913  diancellor,  the  office 
being  divided  to  enable  him  to  undertake  in 
Europe  and  America  work  in  the  interest  of 
international  conciliation  and  peace.-  In  190&- 
09  he  was  International  Fish  Commissioner  for 
Canada  and  the  United  Slates,  having  the  pur- 
pose- of  the  unification  of  the  fishing  laws  of 
the  boundary  waters.  Since  1909  he  has  been 
irector  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  and 
has  spoken  and  written  largelv,  in  opposition 
to  the  war  system  of  the  world.  Beside  some 
400  scientific  monographs  and  reports,  among 
which  may  be  named  'Synopsis  of  the  Fishes 
of  North  America'  with  C  H.  Gilbert  (1882)  ; 
enlarged  in  1896  with  the  aid  of  B.  W.  Ever- 
tnann  to  'The  Fishes  of  North  and  Middle 
America';  and  'Report  of  Fur  Seal  Investiga- 
tions'; he  has  published  'Science  Sketches' 
(1896);  'Footnotes  to  Evolution'  (1898);  'Im- 
perial Democracy'  (1899)  ;  'Evolution  and  Ani- 
mal Life'  (1908)  ;  'Animal  Life'  (1900)  ;  'The 
Heredity  of  Richard  Roe'  (1909)  ;  'The  Blood 
of  the  Nation'  (1900)  ;  'The  Human  Harvest' 
(1907);  'War  and  the  Breed'  (1915);  'Ways 
to  Lasting  Peace'  (1916)  ;  'The  Strenjoh  of 
Being  Clean'  (1900);  'The  Stability  of  Truth' 
(1909);  'The  Fate  of  Iciodorum'  (1908); 
'Guide  to  ihe  Study  of  Fishes'  (1908)  ;  'Food 
and  Game  Eishes  of  North  America,'  with  B. 
W.  Evermann  (1908);  'War  and  Waste' 
(1912);  'Fish  Stories'  (1910),  etc,  He  was 
president  of  the  California  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces at  intervals  from  1896  to  1909,  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  investigations  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  1901-04  and  of  the  salmon  investi- 
gations for  Alaska  !903-(M. 

JORDAN,  Dorothea,  English  actress:  b. 
Waterford.  Ireland,  1762 ;  d.  proliahly  at  Saint 
Ooud,  near  Paris,  3  July  1816,  Her  mother 
was  an  actress  whose  husband  is  said  to 
have  been  an  army  captain.  Dorothea  made 
her  first  stage  appearance  in  Dublin  in  1777  as 
Phoebe  in  'As  You  like  It,'  In  1782  she  ap- 
peared at  Leeds  and  siibscqucnlly  loured  the 
English  provinces.  In  l78S  she  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  in    'A  Couplry  Girl.*     She  was 


most  successful  and  remaiued  at  Dfnry  Lane 
until  1809.  In  1811  she  appeared  at  the  Covent 
Garden,  excelling  in  comedy  role.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1815,  Her  private  life  was  a 
scandal  She  had  four  children  by  Sir  Richard 
Ford,  and  for  several  years  was  known  as  Urs. 
Ford.  In  1790  she  became  the  mistress  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  IV,  by 
whom  she  had  10  children,  who  were  ennobled 
under  the  name  of  FitzClarence.  William  IV 
erected  a  statue  of  her  in  1831,  Consult 
Boaden,  James,  'Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan'  (1831) 
and  Tate  Wilkinson,  'Memoirs  and  Amorous 
Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land  of  King  William 
IV'   (1830). 

JORDAN,  Elinbeth  Oarver,  American 
journalist:  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  9  May  1867. 
She  was  educated  at  the  conveitt  of  Notre 
Dame,  Milwaukee,  was  for  10  years  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  H^orld,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Sunday  World  for  three  years 
and  editor  of  Harper's  Baiaar  from  1900  to 
1913,  when  she  became  literary  adviser  to  Har- 
per and  Brothers.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sdences  and  re- 
gent of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. She  has  published  'Tales  of  the  City 
Room'  (1898)  ;  'Tales  of  the  Ooister'  (1901)  ; 
'Tales  of  Destiny'  {VVS);  'May  Iverson.  Her 
Book'  (1904);  'Many  Kingdoms'  (1908); 
'May  Iverson  Tackles  UW  (1913);  'May 
Iverson's  Career'  (1914);  'The  Lady  from 
Oklahoma,'  comedy  in  1911,  1912  and  1913, 
also  in  book  form;  'Beauty  is  SIdn  Deen'  play 
produced  in  1913  and  1914;  'Lovers'  Knots' 
(1916)  ;  'The  Story  of  a  Pioneer,*  with  Anna 
Howard  Shaw;  'The  Whole  Family'  with 
Henry  James,  William  Dean  Howell s  and 
others,  and  numerous  short  stories  to  leading 
American  and  English  magazines. 

JORDAN,  John  Woolf,  American  libra- 
rian and  editor :  b,  Philadelphia,  14  Sept,  1840. 
He  vras  graduated  at  Nazareth  Hall  in  1856 
and  since  1888  has  edited  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.  He  is 
also  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  vice-president  of  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  since  1895.  He  is  the 
author  of  'Narrative  of  John  Heckewelder's 
Joymey  to  the  Wabash  in  1792';  'Bethlehem 
during  the  Revolution*;  'The  Military  Hospi- 
tals at  Bethlehem  and  Lilitz  during  the  Revolu- 


John  Heckewelder  to  Ohio,  1797'  ;  'Franklin 
as  a  (^nealogist*  (1S95).  In  1902  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D,  from  Lafayette  College, 

JORDAN,  Jules,  American  composer:  b. 
Wiflimantic,  Conn.,  10  Nov.  1850.  He  first  be- 
came known  musically  as  a  tenor  singer,  after- 
ward as  a  conductor  and  finally  as  a  composer. 
Among  his  compositions  are  the  romantic  opera, 
'Rip  Van  Winkle,*  produced  in  Providence 
1897,  and  several  cantatas,  including  'Barbara 
Frietchie*  and  'Wind  Swept  Wheat'  ;  and 
many  sacred  and  secular  songs. 

JORDAN,  Lonis  Henry,  Canadian  clersr- 
man:  b.  Halifax,  Canada,  27  July  1855.  He 
was  educated  at  Dalhousic  University,  Prince- 
ton, Oxford.  Marburg,  Leipzig  and  Berlin. 
In  1882-85  he  was  minister  of  Saint  Andrew's, 
Halifax;    in    1885^0    mmister    of    ErsKne 
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Church,  Montreal;  in  ieM-1900  at  Saint  James 

Square  Church,  Toronio,  From  1887  to  1880 
he  was  lecturer  on  church  polity  at  the  Mon- 
treal Theolopcal  College,  was  special  lectqrer 
on  comparative  religion  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  1902.  He  has  published  'Compar- 
ative Religion ;  Its  Genesis  and  Growth*  (1905); 
'Comparative  Religion :'  A  Survey  of  its  Re- 
cent Literature'  (1906;  1910;  1914);  'Compar- 
ative Religion;  Its  Methods  and  Scope>  <19Ce); 
'The  Study  of  Religion  in  the  Italian  Universi- 
Iies,»  with  Labanca  CISW);  ^Modernism  in 
Italy:  Its  Origin,  its  Incentive,  its  Leaders  and 
its  Aims'  (1909);  'Comparative  Religion:  Its 
Adjuncts  and  Alhes*  (1915)  ;  contributions  to 
the  Review  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  the 
Expository  Times,  Hilbert  Journal.  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  Biblical  World,  etc. 

JORDAN,  Msrie  Bnacmond  Gamllle, 
French  mathematician :  b.  I^ons,  1838.  In 
1860  he  was  graduated  at  the  Bcole  des  Mines 
of  Paris;  in  1861  became  engineer  of  mines  and 
io  1885  became  chief  engineer.  In  1872  he  be- 
canie  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  succeeding 
Liouville  in  1883  as  professor  at  the  College  de 
France.  He  made  several  important  discciv- 
eries  in  geometry  and  analysis  and  is  perhaps 
the  world's  greatest  teacher  of  «-dimensionaJ 
e«otneti^.  His  memoirs  are  over  lOO  in  num-. 
Ber  and  have  appeared  in  all  the  principal 
ntathemalical  journals  of  Europe.  He  wrote 
'Thferie  des  substitutioas  et  des  Equations  algi- 
braiqucs'  (1870) ;  'Cours  d'analyse  de  I'EcoIe 
Poly1echnique>  (3  vols.,  188^-87;  3d  ed,,  1909). 

JORDAN,  ThoniBi,  American  soldier:  b. 
Luray,  Va.,  30  Sept.  1819;  d.  New  Yoilt.  27 
Nov.  1S>S.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1840;  and  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  Mexican  War,  was  promoted  captain  in 
March  1847.  He  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1856-60,  during  which  time  he  intro- 
duced steam  navigation  above  the  IDalles,  on 
the  Columbia  River.  He  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  for  gaUantiy  at  the  bat- 
tle of  ShiToh.  In  IS69  he  went  to  Cuba,  where 
he  was  made  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
insurgent  army  and  soon  afterward  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  revolutionists,  winni^  a 
battle  at  Guarmaro,  in  January  1S70.  In  the  Tot- 
lowing  year  he  resigned  and  settled  in  New 
Voric  where  he  became  editor  of  The  Financial 
and  Mining  Record.  He  published  'Campaigns 
of  Ueulenant-Geoeral  Forrest'  (with  J.  B. 
Pryor.  1868). 

JORDAN,  William  George,  American 
journalist:  b.  New  York,  6  March  1864.  He 
*-as  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  became  editor  of  Book  Chat  in 
1884,  later  became  editor  of  Current  Literature, 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  in  1897  and  was  editor  of  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  in  1898-^99.  In  I899-I905  he 
was  editor  and  vice-president  of  the  Coolinental 
Publishing  Company,  and  in  1905-06  edited  The 
Search-Ltghl.  In  1907  he  proposed  the  organ- 
iiation  of  the  governors  of  the  country  as  a 
bouse  of  governors  to  work  for  uniform  leg- 
islation between  the  States;  this  led  to  the  call 
by  President  Roosevelt  of  a  convention  of  the 
governors  al  Washington  in  1908,  at  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  per- 
manent  organization,  the  first  conference  being 


held  in  January  1910.  He  has  published  <Men- 
tal  Training  by  Analysis,  Law  and  Analog' ; 
'Mental  Training  a  Remedy  for  Education' 
(1896);  'The  Kingship  of  Self  Control' 
(1899);  'The  Majesty  of  Calmness'  (1900); 
'The  Power  of  Truth'  (1902)  ;  'The  House  of 
Ciovemors'  (1907) :  'The  Crown  of  Individual- 
ity' (1909);  'The  Power  of  Purpose'  (1910); 
'Uttle  Problems  of  Married  Life'  (1910); 
and  'The  Wood-Carver'   (1915). 

JORDAN,  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, a  river  in  the  State  of  Utah  which  drains 
Utah  Lake  and  also  the  north  central  part  of 
the  State,  follows  a  northerly  course  and  flows 
into  Great  Salt  Lake  after  a  course  of  40 
miles.  It  is  utiliied  as  a  feeder  for  irrigation 
systems. 

JORDAH,  die  largest  river  of  Palestine 
ana  one  of  the  mast  celebrated  in  the  world, 
called  Esh-She-riah  or  £di-Sheri«h-eUKebir 
by  the  Arabs.  It  rises  from  three  main  sources 
at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  and  these  upper  streams 
unite  in  Lake  Huleh,  the  ancient  Waters  of 
Merom.  From  this  point  it  sinks  with  a  rapid 
current  in  a  narrow  rocky  bed  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  falls  after  a  course  of  nine  miles 
into  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  south  end  of  this  lake  it  enters  a  broad 
valley  called  by  the  Arabs  Ghor,  and  in  the 
Bible  'the  plain* ;  and  continuing  a  singularly 
crooked  course  of  about  65  miles  direct  dis- 
tance, or  200  including  windings,  falls  into  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  having  received  the 
Zerka  or  Jabbok  and  numerous  smaller  aOuents. 
The  Ghqr  expands  at  Bethlehem  and  Jericho 
into  a  wide  plain,  but  elsewhere  is  from  three 
to  five  miles  across.  _  The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  Is  hilly,  arid  and  barren, 
but  It  becomes  more  level  and  fertile  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Zerka.  The  river  is  muddy  and 
full  of  smalt  fish.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  shal- 
low, with  an  average  width  of  from  30  to  SO 
yards.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  180_yards  broad 
and  about  three  feet  deep.  It  is  subject  to  great 
inundations  during  the  winter  season.  The 
climate  is  tropical.  Cereals,  chiefly  barley,  are 
raised  in  some  parts  of  (he  river's  valley.  The 
valley  of  the  Jordan  forms  one  of  the  most  re- 
marlrable  depr«sions  in  the  world,  the  Dead 
Sea  being  1,312  feet  below  sea-level,  and  the 
total  fall  of  the  river  being  about  2,300  feet. 
Molyneux  and  Lynch  made  explorations  of  the 
river  in  1847-48.  Consult  "Official  Report' 
(Washington  1852) ;  'Survey  of  Western 
Palestine*  (London  18S9) ;  Smith,  'Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land' ;  Molyneux  (in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society 
1848);  Lynch,  'Narrative  of  the  United  States 
Expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea'  (1849) ;  McGregor,  'Rob  Roy  on  the  Jor- 
dan'   (1870)  ;_CostelTo^ 'Gospel  Story'-  Mac- 


JORDANES,  jdr-da'nei,  historian  of  the 
Gothic  nation;  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
6th  century-  by  birth  a  Goth,  or  both  of  Alan 
and  of  Gothic  descent  He  was  first  a  notary, 
but  afterward  became  a  monk,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  made  wstop  of  Croton, 
in  Italy,  but  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence. 
He  wrote  two  historical  wnrks  in  the  Latin 
language ;  the  first  'De  Regnorum  ac  Temporam 
Successione,'   is  a  short  compendium  of  tbc 
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most  important  events  in  history  from  the  crea- 
tion to  A.D.  SS2;  but  the  work  is  valuable  only 
from  its  accounts  of  several  barbarous  northern 
nations.  Hi'i  other  work,  'De  Getarum  Origine 
et  Rebus  GestJs  (concerning  the  origin  and 
deeds  of  the  Goths),  has  obtained  great  re- 
nown, chiefly  as  our  only  source  of  information 
about  the  Goths  and  other  barbarian  tribes,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  casually  mentioned  by  some 
Greek  or  Latm  historian.  The  wort  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  inaccuracies,  both  of  time,  place 
and  perjon ;  and  it  is  evidently  based  upon,  or 
copied  from,  the  12  lost  'books  of  the  Roman 
senator  Cassidorius.  There  are  many  editions 
of  both  works,  the  best  being  Monunsen's  in 
'Monumenta  Germania;  Historica,  Auctores 
An(iquissimi>  (Vol.  V,  Beriin  1882), 

JORIS,  yo'ris,  or  JORISZOON,  ye'rls-iSn, 
David,  leader  of  the  Anabaptists:  b.  Bruges, 
1501 ;  d.  Basel.  25  Aug.  1556.  In  1524  he  settled 
in  Delft  as  a  glass  ' painter ;  sometime  after- 
ward he  embraced  the  Reformed  faith  and  for 
an  attack  upon  a  religious  procession  was  ban- 
ished  for  three  years  in  1528.  He  returned  to 
Delft  in  1536  and  established  a  sect.  He  pre- 
tended to  he  the  Messiah,  denied  the  Resur- 
rection and  held  various  heretical  opiniotts. 
The  sect  existed  in  Holland  nearly  a  century 
after  his  death.  In  1544  he  fled  to  avoid 
persecution  and  lived  quietly  at  Basel  under  the 


ma^stracy  of  being  the  notorious  sectary.  In 
1559  the  truth  came  out,  whereupon  his  body 
was  exhumed  and  burned.     See  Anabaptists. 


established  national  type  is  the  hero.  The 
author  who  makes  such  a  type  the  central 
figure  of  a  romantic  story  is  sure  of  popular 
^proval  in  just  the  proportion  in  which  his 
character  is  true  to  life  and  recogniiable,  em- 
phasizing the  universal  in  the  portrait,  (Ustin- 
guishing  the  typical,  shading  down  the  personal 
Gtistav  Frcnssen  was  peculiarly  successful  in 
his  attempt  to  create,  through  Jorn  Uhl,  the 
picture  of  the  yoiin_g  German  peasant- farmer, 
industrious,  idealistic,  imaginative,  doing  his 
duty  net  on^ly  with  patience  but  with  high  cour- 
age, loving  the  LancC  but  loving  the  stars  more, 
and  with  a  vision  of  something  even  'beyond  the 
stars.  Contrasted  with  him  are  the  equally  life- 
IBce  figures  of  his  dnmkcii,  pompous,  spend- 
thrift father,  his  drunken,  idle,  thieving  older 
brothers,  who  waste  the  land  beyond  allpower 
of  Jorn  Uhl's  labor  to  redeem  it.  Together 
they  are  the  personification  of  a  German 
peasant  family  a  generation  ago.  The  slrai^t- 
forward,  provincial  simplicity  of  Frenssen's 
style  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  story 
and  the  character  of  the  hero  and  deepens  the 
sense  of  reality.  It  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  almost  unprecedented  popularity  of  the 
book  in  Germany,  a  success  which  has  never 
been  duplicated  outside.  One  chapter  of  the 
book,  d«ailing  the  drafting  of  the  young 
peasant  tor  war  service  and  his  experience  in 
the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  has  .the  quality  of 
permanent  international  literature,  and  has  been 
translated  for  use  in  schools;  the  rest  of ■  the 
story,  besides  its  undoubted  value  as  pure  fic- 
tion, is  interesting  principally  for  that  very  qual- 


ity of  sincere  'but  limited  nationality  which  has 
narrowed  its  audience  to  Germany. 

EiaxH  J.  R.  Isaacs 

JORTIN,  John,  English  clergyman  of 
Frend)  Huguenot  parentage :  h.  London,  23 
Oct.  1698;  d,  Kensington,  S  Sept.  1770.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  at 
Jesus  College,  Clambridge,  where  he  held  a  fel- 
lowship 1721-28.  He  was  ordained  in  1723-24. 
At  first,  1723-26,  he  held'ihe  living  of  Sevanesey 
near  Cambridge,  but  resigned  and  removed  to 
London  and  became  the  preacher  in  a  chapel  in 
New  street,  1731^7.  He  was  editor  of  a 
magazine  Misctllaneous  Observations  upon 
Authori  Ancient  and  Modem  (1731-33); 
preacher  in  a  chapel  in  Oxenden  street  (1747- 
50)  ;  assistant  to  Dr.  Warburton  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  (1747-50)  ;  rector  of  Saint  Dunstans  in  the 
East,  1751  until  his  death;  also  vicar  of 
Kensington,  prebend  of  Saint  Paul's  and  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  London  from  1762  and 
archdeacon  of  I>ondon  froffl  1764.  He  was 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1749.  He  was  considered  one 
of  the  great  scholars  of  the  time  credited  with 
liberal  views.  He  was  the  author  of  a  notable 
volume  of  Latin  poems,  and  his  principal 
works  include  'Truth  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion' (1746):  'Remarks  Upon  Ecclesiastical 
History*  (5  vols,,  1751-73)  ;  'Six  Dissertations' 
(17S5)  ;  'Life  of  Erasmus'  (2  vols.,  1758-60) ; 
'Sermons'  (7  vols.,  1771-72) ;  'Tracts,  Philo- 
logical, Critical  and  Miscellaneous'  (2  vols., 
1790).  Consult  Disney,  N.,  'Uemoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jortin'  (1792); 
also  the  memoirs  prefixed  to  the  'Sennons,' 
'Tracts'  and  'Remarks.' 

JORULLO,  ha-rooryS>  a  volcano  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  Mate  of  Michoacan,  160  miles  south- 
west of  Mexico,  and  80  miles  from  the  Pacific. 
The  district  had  continued  undisturb:;d  from  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  when,  in  June 
1759,  earthquakes  occurred,  followeo  29  Sep- 
ternber  ■by  one  more  violent  On  the  line  of  a 
chasm  which  was  made,  six  volcanic  cones  were 
formed,  the  loftiest,  Jorullo,  1/SOO  feet  above 
the  {ilaia  The  total  height  of  the  volcano 
above  the  sea  is  4,365  feet.  It  shows  but  few 
signs  of  activity  at  present, 

JOSft,  no-sS'.  The  'Jos*»  ('Joseph.'  first 
published  at  Madrid  1835)  of  the  contem- 
poraiy  Spanish  novelist,  Armando  Palacio 
Valdft  (born  1853)  is  not  one  of  the  more 
ambitious  of  his  works.  An  interesting 
novelette  of  manners,  portraying  actual  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  northern  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  Spain,  it  tells  in  simple  and  (Urect 
fashion  of  the  tribulations  encountered  by  two 
lovers  of  humble  station,  whose  union  is 
thwarted  for  a  while  by  the  madiinatrons  of  the 
giri's  avaricious  and  heartless  mother  and  by 
the  operations  of  a  national  law  which  g^ves 
parents  a  ^ranmcal  control  over  their  children 
contemplating  matrimony.  The  characters  are 
presented  in  vivid  colors  on  a  'background  of 
sea  and  shore,  and  even  the  figure  of  the  de- 
cayed gentleman,  the  modem  Don  Quixote, 
here  called  Don  Fernando  de  Meira,  escapes 
the  charge  of  conventionality  by  conforming  so 
naturally  to  type.  One  might  wish,  however, 
that  the  author  had  not  seen  fit  to  make 
Femando's  end  so  wretched ;  perhaps,  not- 
withstanding, he  felt  it  imperative  to  drive 
home  the  lesson  that  for  the  melancholy  aherra- 
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force  descend  to  the  vul(tar;  but  he  r:a1iies  the 
danger  of  die  situation  and  never  ventures  too 
tar  into  repugnant  detail.  Takine  him  all  in 
al).  Vald^s,  u  the  audior  o£  this  successful 
little  idyll  and  of  about  a  score  of  novels  of 
the  acknowledged  wortii  of  his  'Marts  y 
Maria,'  his  'Uajos  de  Madrid*  and  his  'Al«ria 
del  Capitin  Ribot,'  has  proved  himself  a  talent 
of  high  order  zmoog  our  modem  writers  of 
prose  fiction  and  has  well  merited  the  generous 
meed  of  praise  accorded  him  by  so  competent  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Howells. 

Jeremiah  D.  M.  FbRD, 
JOSKFFY,  yo-s6f%  Rafael,  Hungarian- 
American  pianist ;  b.  Miskolci,  Hungary,  18S3 ; 
d  1915.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Moscheles  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  and  of  Tausig  a,t  Berlin, 
won  £stinctLon  Tn  a  concert  tour  of  Honan<J 
and  Germany,  and  later  appeared  with  large 
success  throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  For  several  years  he  was  a  professor 
in  the  National  Conservatory  at  New  York, 
where  he  resided  from  about  1880.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  New  York,  from  1885  to 
1906.  Ais  a  virtuoso  he  evinced  great  facility 
and  tecbnical  finish,  and  won  particular  rec- 
ognition through  his  interpretations  of  Chopin. 
His  compositions  include  'Ungarisches  Album' 
(6  works  for  pianoforte)  ;  'Die  Miihle'  (op. 
23),  a  'Marche  Tur^^ue,*  and  ' Concert- Stuoien 
nach  Chopin.'  He  is  also  the  author  of  the 
Dopular  work  'School  of  Advanced  Piano 
Playing'  (1892). 


and  Midianite  slave-dealers,  by  whom  be  was 
sold  to  Potiphar,  a  captain  of  the  guard  in 
Egypt.  The  story  of'his  condemnation  to  prison 
on  the  false  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife,  of 
his  release  and  subsequent  elevation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  vice- regent  of  Egypt  and  the  final  settle- 
ment there  of  his  father  and  brothers  is  related 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Authorities  still  differ 
as  to  the  period  in  Egyptian  history  to  which 
Joseph's  life  belongs,  but  the  majority  agree  in 
placing  it  under  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings. 
JOSBPH,  North  American  Indian  chief  of 
cbe  Nez  Perc£  tribe :  b.  about  1830;  d.  Nespelim, 
Colville  Reservation,  Wash.,  21  S^t.  \9<H.  Of 
remarkably  fine  physical  build  and  endowed  with 
superb  mental  gifts,  Joseph  (Hinmaton-Yatat- 
Idt)  was  one  of  the  most  remaricable  men  of 
his  race.  In  1863  he  refused  to  recognize  the 
trear^  by  which  the  whiles  obtained  entry  to 
the  Wallowa  Valley,  the  ancient  home  of  his 
people,  in  northeastern  Oregon.  Many  of  the 
Indians  sympathized  with  him  and  continued  to 
dwell  there  in  spite  of  frequent  bickerings  with 
the  white  settlers.  The  government  undertook 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  Lapwai  Reserva- 
tion in  Idaho,  and  things  were  proceeding  peace- 
fully when  outrages  by  the  whites  drove  the 
Nez  Percys  to  fury  and  caused  them  to  attack 
the  settlements.    A  declaration  of  war  ensued 


and  Joseph  skilfully  led  his  oeople  in  a  mem- 
orable retreat  to  within  50  miles  of  the  Cana- 
dian border,  when  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by 
fresh  troops  and  on  S  Oct.  1877  he  was  forced 
to  surrender.  His  skill  won  praise  from  his 
conquerors,  General  Howard,  Colonels  Miles, 
Sturgis,  etc.  The  promises  made  to  Joseph  and 
his  people  were  ignored,  and  the  Indians,  num- 
bering 431,  were  removed  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  and  afterward  to  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  remained  for  many  years,  always  yearning 
for  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Idaho.  In 
18S3  the  government  permitted  a  party  of  33 
women  and  children  to  go  back  to  their  old 
home  and  in  1884,  118  others  were  allowed  to  go. 
Joseph,  however,  and  ISO  others  were  not  per- 
mltted  to  return  to  Idaho  but  were  sent  to  Col- 
ville, Wash,  Chief  Joseph  visited  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Miles  at  Washington  in 
1903.  In  his  later  years  he  had  become  recon- 
ciled'  to  cirilization  and  encouraged  education 
among  the  children  of  his  tribe. 

JOSSPH,  Father  (Francois  Leclerc  du 
Tremblay),  French  propagandist  atid  states- 
man :  b.  Paris,  4  Nov.  1577 ;  d.  Rueil,  18  Dec. 
1638.  He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family, 
traveled  mudi  in  his  youth,  and  served  in  the 
army  under  an  assumed  name;  but  in  1599  he 
entered  the  Capuchin  order,  in  which  he  sub- 
sequently attained  a  high  position.  Attracting 
the  attention  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1611, 
that  statesman  made  Father  Joseph  his  secretary 
and  confidential  adviser.  In  this  capacity,  and 
as  provincial  of  his  order  in  France,  he  wielded 
immense  influence  and  power  for  many  years 
and  ably  seconded  the  cardinal's  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  Hueuenots.  He  was  eager  for  the  de- 
fense of  Cnrislianity  against  me  Turks  and 
advocated  a  crusade  against  them.  He  left 
several  voltunes  of  memoirs  idiich  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  Paris  Library.  (>insult 
O'Connor,  R.  P.,  'His  Grey  Eminence,  the  true 
Friar  Joseph:  An  Historical  Study'  (Phila- 
delphia 1912). 

JOSEPH,  Saint,  the  husband  of  Mary  flie 
naotfaer  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  David,  bom  at  Bethlehem,  but 
resident  at  Nasareth,  where  he  praolised  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter.  Tradition  and  art  repre- 
sent him  as  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  'before  -the  be- 
ginning of  Christ's  public  ministry.  His  day 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  is  19  March. 

JOSEPH  I,  emperor  of  Germany:  b.  Vi- 
enna,  26  July  1678;  d.  17  April  1711.  He  suc- 
ceeded bis  father,  Leopold  1,  and  was  employed 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  war.  With 
England  and  Holland  he  continued  the  war 
against  France^  to  seat  the  Archduke  Charles  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  The  great  victories  gained 
by  the  allies  under  Marlborough  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  Prince  Eugene  on  the  Rhine  made 
the  reign  of  Joseph  especially  noteworthy.  He 
was  equally  triumphant  in  Italy  and  Hungary ; 
in  the  latter  kingdom  driving  the  revolted  Ba- 
gotski  from  the  coimtr^f  and  forcing  him  to  seek 
safety  in  Turkey;  while  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula great  cities  from  Mantua  to  (joioa  were 
laid  under  heavy  contributions. 

JOSEPH  II,  German  emperor,  oldest  son 
of  Francis  I  and  Maria  Theresa:  h.  Vienna,  13 
March  1741;  d.  there,  20  Feb.  1790.    He  was 
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elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  176S,  German  emperor.  His 
mother  declared  him  coregenl  in  the  hereditary 
states  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  RAve  him  the 
command  of  the  army;  but  the  real  aulhority 
remained  in  her  hands.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  employed  his  time  in  traveling  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  estates.  He  visited 
his  sister,  Marie  Antoinette,  at  Paris,  and 
Catherine  of  Russia  in  1780.  It  was  also  in 
those  years  that  he  began  his  intimacy  with 
Frederic   II   of   Prussia,   resulting  later  in   the 

¥irtiiion  of  Poland.  In  November  1780  Maria 
heresa  died  and  Joseph  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  full  dominion  over  his  hereditary  states. 
He  allowed  a  greater  freedom  of  the  press,  put 
an  end  to  the  connection  between  Rome  and  the 
rehgious  orders,  diminished  the  pensions,  placed 
the  Jews  on  a  better  footing,  abolished  bondage, 
suppressed  all  nunneries  and  many  monasteries, 
particularly  those  of  the  purely  contemplative 
orders.  All  branches  of  the  Kovemraent,  public 
education,  the  police  and  the  peasantry  were 
reformed.  By  a  new  code  of  laws  capital  pun- 
ishments were  abolished.  On  9  Feb.  1788  he 
declared  war  against  the  Turks.  By  the  defeat 
at  Lugos  (20  Sept.  1788)  the  army  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  but  in  the  following  year  fortune 
favored  the  Austrian  arms  and  Belgrade  sur- 
rendered. With  the  tax  law,  introduced  in 
November  1789,  nobility  and  peasantry  showed 
themselves  equally  dissatisfied  and  the  signal 
was  given  for  open  rebellion.  The  Netherlands 
declared  themselves  independent  and  expelled 
die  imperial  forces  from  all  the  provinces,  and 
Luxemburg  alone  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  imperial  troops.  The  Hungarians  also  re- 
belled and  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  constitution.  Josei>h,  in  Jan- 
uary 1790,  declared  ail  the  acts  of  his  govern- 
ment in  that  country  revoked,  even  to  the  edict 
of  toleration  (22  June  1781).  Joseph  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  but  arbitrary  and 
despotic.  Whatever  his  own  reflections  or  his 
knowledge  of  other  countries  showed  to  be 
useful  he  wished  to  introduce.  But  he  did  not 
sufficiently  consider  that  he  had  to  do  with  men 
who  would  not  see  things  in  the  same  light  as 
himself ;  and  that  long  habit  rendered  it  difficult 
to  change,  at  once,  usages  sanctified  by  time. 
Being  a  freethinker  he  often  grossly  overrode 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  reign  his  friends  and  even  members  of  his 
own  family  treated  him  with  cruel  neglect  and 
he  died  a  disappointed,  broken-hearted  man. 
There  is  a  large  literature  on  his  rule,  much  of 
which  consists  of  his  correspondence.  Consult 
Ameth,  A.  von,  ed.,  'Marie  Antoinette,  Jose!  11 
und  Leopold  II,  Ihr  BriefwechseP  (Vienna 
1866)  ;  id..  'Maria  Theresia  und  Josef  II,  Ihre 
Korrespondenz,  etc'  (Vienna  1867-68);  id., 
<Josef  II  und  Katharina  von  Russland,  Ihr 
Briefwechse]>  (Vienna  1869)  ;  id.,  'Josef  II  und 
Leopold  von  Toskana,  Ihr  Brief wechsel  von 
1781-1790'  (2  vols.,  Vienna  1872)  ;  Beer,  A.,  ed., 
'Josef  II,  Leopold  II  und  Kauniiz,  Ihr  Brief- 
wechseP (Vienna  1873)  ;  id.,  'Josef  IP  (Vienna 
1882)  ;  id.,  'Joseph  II  und  Graf  L.  Cobcnzl,  Ihr 
BriefwechseP  (Vienna  I90I):  Bright.).  F., 
'Joseph  II'  (London  1897)  ;  Brunner.  S.,  ed., 
'Die  Theolopsche  Dienerschaft  am  Hofe  Jo- 
sef's IP  (Vienna  1868):  id..  'Cor res pon dances 
Intimes  de  I'Empereur  Josef  II  avec  le  Comte 
de  Cchtnzl  et  Ic  Prince  de  Kaunitz>   (Vienna 


1871);  id.,  'Josef  IP  (Freiburir  1885) ;  Delplaec. 
L..  'Josef  II  ef  la  Revolution  Brabarcconne' 
(Bruges  1890)  ;  Foumier,  A.,  'Josef  IP 
(Prague  1885) :  Gross- Hoffinger,  A.  I..  'Ge- 
schichle  Josefs  IP  (Stut^ri  1847)  ;  Jager.  A.. 
'Kaiser  Josef  II  und  Leopold  II>  (Vienna 
1867)  ;  Juste,  T.,  'Histoire  du  R^e  de  I'Em- 
pereur Josef  II  et  de  la  Revolution  Beige  de 
1790*  (2  vols.,  Brussels  1845-46)  ;  Kohut.  A., 
'Kaiser  Josef  IP  (Dresden  1890)  ;  Lorenz,  O., 
'Josef  II  und  die  Belgische  Revolution'  (Vi- 
enna 1862)  ;  Lustkandl,  W.,  'Die  Josephinischen 
Ideen  und  ihr  Erfolg>  (Vienna  1^1)  ;  Meynert. 
H.,  'Kaiser  Josef  IP  (Vienna  1862);  Paganel, 
C,  'Histoire  de  Josef  IP  (Paris  1843)  ;  Schlit- 
ter,  H..  'Pius  VI  und  Josef- 11,  1782-«4'  (Vi- 
enna 1894)  ;  id.,  'Die  Regierung  Josefs  II  in 
den  Oeslereicbischen  Niederlanden>  (Vienna 
1900) ;  id..  'Geheime  Korrespondenz  Jo- 
sefs II  mit  Graf  Trauttmansdorff>  (Vienna 
1902)  ;  Temperley,  H.  W.  V.,  'Frederic  the 
Great  and  Kaiser  Joseph'  (London  1915)  ; 
Wendrislri,  J.,  'Kaiser  Josef  IP  (Vienna  1880)  ; 
Wolf,  A.,  and  H,  von  Zwiedeneck-Siidenborst. 
'Oesiereich  unter  Maria  Theresia,  Josef  II  und 
Leopold  IP  (Berlin  1883-84);  Wolf.  G.,  'Das 
Unterrichtswesen  in  Oesterreidi  unter  Josef  II' 
(Vienna  1880). 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATHJBA,  mmber  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  who  believed  in  Jesus. 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  make  profession  of 
faith.  He  was  bom  in  Rathaim,  a  city  of  Ben- 
jamin, near  Lydda.  After  the  crucifixion  he 
went  to  Pilate,  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  wound 
it  in  fine  linen  and  buried  it  in  his  own  new 
tomb.  According  to  tradition  he  came  as  apostle 
to  Glastonbury,  England  His  day  is  17  March 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  and  31  July  in 
the  Greek  Church. 

JOSEPHI,  j5-zef1,  Ibuc  A.,  American 
artist :  b.  New  York,  1859.  His  artistic  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  Art  Students'  League, 
New  York,  and  with  Lfon  Bonnat,  Paris.  He 
is  a  ^inler  of  miniatures  and  landscapes,  has 
exhibited  at  many  exhibitions,  receiving  honor- 
able mention  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  and 
a  silver  medal  at  the  Charleston  Exposition  of 
1902. 

JOSEPHINE  (Fr.  zh&-ze-fen),  or  MARIE 
ROSE,  empress  of  the  French:  b.  Trois  Islets. 
Martinique,  23  June  1763 ;  d.  Malmaison.  near 
Paris,  29  May  1814,  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Lieut.  Joseph  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  and  was 
married  in  1779  to  Vicomte  Alexandre  de  Bcau- 
hamais,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  Eugene 
and  Hortense.  In  1794  her  husband,  who  had 
been  commander  ofthe  army  of  the  Rhine,  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  Convention.  She  her- 
self had  a  narrow  escape,  having  been  included 
in  the  list  of  proscription.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  she  is  said  to  have  paid  a  visit  to 
Napoleon  io  thank  him  for  restoring  the 'sword 
of  her  husband,  and  so  pleased  him  that  he  soon 
after  married  her  (1796).  When  Napoleon  be- 
came emperor  in  1804  she  was  crowned  with 
him.  But  the  fact  that  the  union  was  childless 
stood  in  the  way  of  Napoleon's  ambition  to  be- 
come the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  accordingly 
in  1809  Josephine  was  divorced,  retiring  to  her 
seat  of  Malmaison  with  the  title  of  empress- 
queen-dowager  and  an  annual  grant  of  2,000,C)00 
francs.  Though  frivolous,  extravagant  and 
flirtatious,  her  influence  on  Napoleon  seems  to 
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hvre  been  on  the  wfaole  for  his  benefit.  He 
greatly  appreciated,  not  only  her  beauty,  but 
her  tact  and  common  sense,  which  he  proved  by 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  her  even 
after  his  second  niBrriage  and  by  treating  her 
two  children  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  (See 
Fiance  1  Napoleon  I),  Consult  Abbott,  J.  S.  C, 


'Kings  and  Queens,  etc.*    (New  York  1848)  ; 
id^  'History  of  the  Empress  Jos' 
York    1863) ;    Aubenas.    G.    A., 
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osMhine,  1796-1812'  (New  York  1903)  ;  Head- 
ley.  P.  C.  'The  Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine' 
f Auburn  1853);  Imbert  de  Saint-Amant,  A.  L., 
'Josephine'  (translated  into  English  by  T.  S. 
Perry.  4  vols..  New  York  1891-99)  ;  Le  Nor- 
matid,  M.  A.,  'Memoires  Historiques  et  Secrets 
de  Josephine'  (2  vols.,  Paris  1820:  New  York 
1904.);  id.,  'Lettres  de  Napoleon  a  Josephine' 
(Paris  1833):  Masson,  P.,  'Josephine' 
(3  vols..  Paris  1899-1902)  ;  Memes.  J.  S., 
'Memoirs  of  the  Hmpress  Josephine'  (New 
York  1835)  ;  Ueneval,  N.  J.  E,  de,  <The 
Empress  Josephine'  (translated  by  D.  D.  Fraser, 
Philadelphia  1912)  ;   Ober,  F.,   'Josephine,  Em- 

Eess  of  the  French'  (London  1901) ;  Pichevin, 
.  'L'Impiratrice  Josephine'  (Paris  1909)  ; 
Remusat,  Madame  de,  'Memoires'  (London 
1880);  Se^ieant,  P.  W,  'The  Empress  Jo- 
sephine' (2  vols.,  Lcmdon  1908)  ;  Tarbell,  1., 
'Ufe  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon'  (New  York 
1901);  Turquan,  J.,  'La  G^erale  Bonaparte' 
(Paris  1895);  id.  'L'Impiratrice  Josephine' 
(2  vols.,  Paris  18S5-96) ;  Welschinger,  L.,  'U 
Divorce  de  Napoleon  1'  (Paris  18B9). 

JOSBPHINITE.  A  natural  iron-nickel 
alloy,  FctNii,  found  in  placer  washings  on 
Josephine  Creek,  Josephine  County,  Ore. 

JOSBPHUS.  io-se'fns,  Flaviua  (Jewish 
name,  Joseph  ben  Matihias),  Jewish  histo- 
rian :  b.  Jerusalem,  3?  A.D. ;  d.  about  95  a.ii.  He 
was  carefully  educated  and  in  64  a.d.  he  made  a 
jouniey  to  Rome.  On  his  return  lie  found  his 
countrymen  preparing  to  throw  ofi  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  having  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  them 
of  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  struggle,  accepted 
the  post  of  defending  the  province  of  Galilee, 
and  actually  held  the  fortified  town  of  JaQj- 
pata  against  the  whole  Roman  army  for  47  days. 
He  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  the  city,  was 
afterward  present  in  the  Roman  army  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  *.J>.),  and  went 
with  Titus  to  Rome,  where^  assummg  the  fam- 
ily name  of  his  patron,  Flavius,  he  lived  in 
learned  leisur^.    Here  he  wrote    (in  Aramaic 


Jews,'  in  20  books;  giving  a  history  of  the 
Tews  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of 
Nero.  He  also  wrote  an  autobiography  and  a 
work  entitled  'Against  Apion,'  in  two  books, 
which  was  a  defense  against  false  accusations 
raised  against  the  Jews.  He  was  a  Suent, 
gncefni  writer  and,  on  the  whole,  a  truthful, 
accurate  historian.  Tbat  part  of  his  work  re- 
ferring to  Christ  is  no  longer  considered  genu- 
ine. There  are  many  editions  of  bis  two  major 
works  and  the  autobiography,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  are  by  B.  Niese  (7  vols.,  Berlin 
1885-95).  and  by  T.  Bekker  and  S.  A.  Naber 
(6  vols.,  Leipzig  1888-96).  There  are  also 
many  translations  into  different  languages,  both 
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of  the  collected  and  of  sin^e  works.  A  good 
list  of  these  will  be  found  m  British  Musetmi. 
'Catalogue  of  Printed  Books'  (London  1889). 
The  most  important  English  translation  is  that 
by  Whislon,  'The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus' 
(5  vols.,  London  1889-1900).  There  is  a  very 
complete  bibliography  in  Schiirer,  E.,  'History 
of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Cihrist* 
(5  vols.,  New  York  1896).  Consult  Arnold, 
C,  'Die  Bibel,  Joseph  und  Jerusalem'  (Leipzig 
1865-66) ;  Barwald,  A.,  'Josephus  in  Galilaa" 
(Breslau  1877) ;  Bentwich.  N.  de  M.,  'Jose-  ' 
phus'  (Philadelphia  1914);  Bloch,  H.,  'Die 
Quellen  des  Josephus  in  seiner  Archioli^ic' 
(Leipzig  1879) ;  Bottger,  G.,  ' Topograph! sch- 
Historisches  Lexicon  lu  dem  Schriften  des 
Josephus'  (Leipzig  1879)  ;  Dcstinon,  J.  von, 
'Die  Chronologie  des  Josephus'  (Kiel  1880)  ; 
id.,  'Die  Quellen  des  Flavius  Josephus'  (Kid 
1882)  ;  Drijner,  H.,  'Untersuchungen  iiber  Jose- 
phus' (Marburg  1897)  ;  Krauss,  S.,  'Josephus 
Flavius'  (in  'Jewish  EJicyclopedia,'  Vol.  VII, 
New  York.  1904) ;  Krenkel,  U.,  'Josephus  nnd 
Lucas'  (Leipzig  1894) ;  Mei.  A.,  'iSe  Bibel 
des  Josephus'  (Basel  1895);  Midler,  G.  A,. 
'Christus  bei  Flavius  Josephiu'  (Freiburg 
1895) ;  Mijller,  J.  G.,  <Des  Flavius  Josephus 
Schrift  Gegen  den  Apion'   (Basel  1877). 

JOSH  BILLINGS.  See  Shaw,  Henxy 
Wheeler. 

JOSHUA,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Moses.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun, 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraira,  and  upon  him  fell  the 
task  of  conducting  the  people  over  the  Jordan, 
and  commanding  their  armies  in  battle  against 
the  heathen  they  were  ordained  to  dispossess. 
He  succeeded  in  ravaging  a  lar^e  portion  of 
Palestine,  and  dividing  it  among  the  people.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  110  and  was  buried  at  Tim- 
nath-Serah,  in  Mount  Ephraim. 

JOSHUA,  Book  of.  The  first  12  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  continue  the  histoiV  of 
Israel  from  the  point  reached  at  the  end  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  death  of  Moses,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine; 
and  chapters  xiii-xxi  tell  of  the  division  of  the 
land  among  the  .tribes.  The  remaining  chapteri, 
xxii-xjciv.  constitute  an  appendix,  giving  various 
details  concerning  'the  dosing  days  of  Joshua, 
including  his  death  and  the  death  of  Eleaier 
iii£  son  of  Aaron. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  docu- 
ments found  in  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned also  in  Joshua,  This  results  from  evi- 
dence of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Their  distribution,  however,  is  peculiar.  The 
bulk  of  chapters  i-xii  is  from  JE,  and  of  xiii- 
xxi  from  P.  A  considerable  part,  in  detached 
portions,  of  i-xii  is  from  D,  but  very  little  in 
xiii-xxi.  All  .three  sources  are  found  in  con- 
siderable measure  in  the  appendix  xxii-xxiv. 
.The  JE  source  shows  evidence  of  being  com- 
posite, especially  in  double  accounts  of  the 
same  event,  but  most  of  it  cannot  be  separated 
definitely  into  the  J  and  E  portions,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  the  Pentateuch,  The  D 
and  P  portions  are  probably  not  from  the  same 
documents  as  tho^e  which  are  called  by  these 
terms  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  from  writings  by 
blher  authors  of  these  schools.  Concerning 
the  details  of  the  compilation  of  the  bocdc  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion.    The  best  o^- 
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ion  seems  to  be  that  the  botdc  was  never  actu- 
ally joined  with  the  Pentateuch,  but  always  an 
independent  book.  It  is  often  joined  widi  ihe 
Pentateuch  under  the  term  Hexateuch  because 
of  the  use  of  the  same  or  similar  documents. 

There  are  various  indications  in  the  book 
itself  that  portions  of  it,  at  any  rale,  were  writ- 
ten considerably  later  than  the  events  described. 
The  itfcalirifig  of  the  history,  which  will  be 
mentioned  later,  is  such  an  indication.  Such 
also  is  the  reference  to  "until  this- day"  in 
Joshua  XV,  63,  and  the  reference  to  the  book  of 
Jashar,  x,  13,  which  was  a  book  of  poetry  later 
than  David.  The  evidence  of  the  documents 
indicates  that  the  book  contains  portions  writ- 
ten at  various  time.-;.  The  final  compilation, 
however,  must  have  been  as  late  at  P,  i.e.,  as 
late  as  500  b.c  Some  think  it  was  considerably 
later,  but  there  is  no  strong  evidence  of  this, 
although  some  slight  additions  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  made  considerably  later. 

The  degree  of  historicity  of  the  book  varies 
with  the  documents.  The  presumption  would 
be  that  the  JE  ijortions  are  more  fully  histori- 
cal, a  presumption  which  is  confirmed  hy  a 
details  a  examination.  In  the  D  and  P  portions 
the  history  is  strongly  idealized.  Especially, 
the  D  and  P  portions  present  the  view  that  the 
conquest  of  the  land  was  completed  by  Jo^ua, 
the  mhabitams  exterminated,  and  the  land  di- 
vided among  the  tribes.  Scattered  notices  from 
TE,  however,  in  agreement  with  Judges  i.  1^ 
li,  5,  teach  that  the  conquest  was  effected  only 
graaually  by  the  individual  tribes.    The  view  of 

tE  is  the  earlier,  historical  one;  the  other  of 
>  and  P,  ii  later  and  much  idealized.  The  his- 
torical data  of  the  book  need  careful  examina- 
tion in  order  to  ascertain  the  probabie  facts. 
Further,  the  history  of  the  book  is  fragmen- 
tary, the  omission  of  any  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  central  Palestine  being  especially  re- 
makable.  The  D  portions  present  the  same 
religious  view  of  the  history  that  is  found  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

BiblioEraphy.— Blailoe,  W.  G.,  'Joshua' 
('Expositor's  Bible.'  New  York  1893);  Mac- 
lear,  G.  F.,  'Joshua'  ('Cambridge  Bible,' 
Cambridge  1897)  ;  Robinson,  H.  W.,  'Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua'  ('Century  Bible,'  Edin- 
burgh). 

George  Ricker  Berry, 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Inlerpretalion  and 

Semitic  Languages,  Colgate  University. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah.    He  succeeded  his 

father,  Amon    (638  B.C.).     He  is  said  in  the 

Scriptures  to  have  done  'that  which  was  right 


the  abolition  of  idolatry  throughout  the  land, 
and  commenced  the  restoration  of  the  temple, 
during  the  progress  of  which  the  high-priest 
Hilkiah  discovered  the  book  of  the  law,  that. 
is,    the    book    of    Deuteronomy.     In    his  30th" 

Bar  he  marched  out  against  Pharoah  Nccho, 
ng  of  Egypt,  who  was  on  bis  way  to  attack 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria.  Josiah  was  slain  in 
the  battle  at  Megiddo  where  he  had  attempted 
to  check  the  norUiward  march  of  the  Egyptians. 
Consult  Wellhausen,  'Israeliiische  und  jiidische 
Geschichte'    {7th  ed,  Beriin   19U1. 


JOSIKA,  yd'shl-lc|,  Blikl6B.  Bason,  Him- 
garian  novelist :  b.  Torda,  Transylvania,  28 
April  1794:  d.  27  Feb.  1865.  He  entered  the 
army,  reaching  the  rank  of  Captain,  in  1818 
turned  to  politics,  and  finally  in  1834  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1848,  fled  in  1^0  to 
Brussels,  and  went  in  1864  to  Dresden,  where  he 
died.  In  September  1651,  he  was,  with  Kossuth 
and  35  others,  hanged  in  effigy  at  Pest  Al- 
though the  government  subsequently  offered 
him  amnesty  he  never  returned  to  Hungary. 
Up  to  1848  he  produced  60  volumes  of  ro- 
mances, illustrating  Hungarian  life  and  his- 
tory. His  prineipai  works  arc  'Abafi'  (1851); 
'Zrinyi  a  feolto'  (1843)  ;  <Az  ut61sA  B&tory' 
(1840);  <A  Csehek  Magyaro  siagban'  (1845); 
•Egymagyar  csalid  a  forradalom  alatt'  (1851). 
Most  of  his  novels  have  been  translated  into 
German, _  and  one —  'Familie  Mail ly'— was 
written  in  Uno  language.  Profoundly  versed 
in  the  life  of  his  people,  and  master  of  a 
pleasing  style,  he  was  very  popular.  Four 
Volumes  of  memoirs  appeared  soon  after  his 
death  (Pest  1865). 


word  denotes  a  Chinese  god  or  idol.  A  Joi_ 
house  is  the  place  or  temple  where  the  idol 
is  worshipped.  There  are  three  such  houses  in 
San  Francisco,  one  in  Chicago  and  two  in  New 
York,  Joss  paper  refers  to  the  gold  and  silver 
paper  ornaments  which  are  Iwnied  as  sacri&ce 
to  the  gods.  Joss  stidc  is  a  small  stick  made 
of  a  paste  formed  by  compounding  the  dust  of 
various  scented  woods  mixed  with  clay.  These 
are  burned  in  the  temples  as  incense  for  the 
gods. 

JOSSBLYN,  jos'lln,  Jobn,  Engh'sh  traveler: 
b.  England,  early  in  the  l7th  century.  He  sailed 
for  New  E^ngland  on  26  April,  arriving  in  Bos- 
ton on  2  July  1638,  and  •presented  his  respects 
to  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  governor,  and  to  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  teacher  of  Boston  church,  to  whom 
he  delivered  from  Mr.  Frauds  Ouarles,  the 
poet,  the  translation  of  several  Psalms  into 
English  meter.*  He  returned  to  England  in 
October  1639,  and  made  a  second  voyage  on 
23  May  1663,  to  New  England,  where  he  spent 
eight  years.  On  his  return  in  December  1671 
he  published  a  book  entitled  'New  England's 
Ramies  Discovered  in  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes, 
Serpents  and  Plants  of  that  Country,  etc. ' 
With  a  picture  of  Boston  in  1663  (London 
1672;  reprinted  in  Boston  1865).  He  also 
wrote  'An  Account  of  'Two  Voyages  to  New 
England,  etc.'  (1674)  and  'A  Chronological 
Table  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from 
the  First  Discovery  of  the  Continent  of  Amer- 
ica to  1673.'  Reprints  were  issued  in  Boston 
(1865). 

JOTHAM,  kin^  of  Tudah.  who  succeeded 
(735  B.C.)  Uzziah,  his  father,  alter  having  acted 
as  regent  for  a  number  of  years  prei'iously  as 
a  result  of  his  father's  illness.  He  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  25  and  reigned  16 
years.  He  vanquished  the  Ammonites  and  fur- 
thered public  works  in  Jerusalem  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  The  prophets  Isaiah,  Hosea  and 
Micah  lived  during  his  reign.  Consult  Graeti, 
H.,   'History  of  the  Jews'    (Vol.   I,  London 
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JOUBERT,  yow'bert.  Petnia  Jacobua,  Boer 
military  ofiicer:  b.  KoDgo,  Oudtsooorn  district. 
Cape.  Colony,  ZO  Jan.  1834;  d.  Pretoria,  28 
Uarch  1900.  After  an  elememaiy  education  he 
settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  Wakkerstroom  dis- 
trict of  the  Transvaal,  about  1863  was  elected 
for  that  district  to  the  Volksraad,  and  in  1870 
became  attorney-general  of  the  South  African 
Republic  During  the  visit  of  President 
Burgers  to  Europe  in  1875  he  was  actii^g  Presi- 
dent. In  1880  he  becr.me  one  ot  the  trium- 
virate administering  the  provisional  Boer  gov- 
emnient  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Boer 
Forces  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Ei^land, 
and  three  times  defeated  the  British,  at  Laing's 
Mefc,  Ifigogo  and  Majuba  Hill,  the  last  battle 
(27  Feb.  1M!1)  deciding  the  war  in  favor  of 
the  Boers,  tn  was  i^ain  acting  President  dur- 
ing the  irt»ence  of  President  Kruger  in  Europe 
in  1883-84.  Three  times  he  unsuccessfully  con- 
tested the  presidency  with  Kruger,  the  voteibe- 
ing  3,431  to  1,171  in  1883;  7,911  to  7,246  in  1893; 
and  12,858  to  2,001  in  1898.  In  the  second  Boer 
war  also  he  was  commandant-general,  and  di- 
rected the  campaign  in  northern  Natal  which 
resulted  in  a  succession  of  disasters  for  the 
British.  He  became  ill  early  in  1900,  however, 
and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  active  serv- 
ice. He  was  in  many  ways  the  ablest  of  the 
Boer  military  leaders,  though  his  excessive 
caution,  lade  of  determination  and  ready  will- 
ingness to  compromise  with  the  opinions  of 
other  Boer  leaders  frequently  resulted  in  his 
failure  to  carry  his  successes  against  the  British 
to  their  logical  conclusions.  However,  his 
valor,  strict  honesty  and  generositjr  brought 
him  well-deserved  admiration  even  from  nis 
enemies.  Consult  Anon.,  'General  Jouberf'  (in 
Review  of  Reviews,  Vol.  XXI;  p.  574,  New 
York  1900)  ;  Maurice,  Sir  F.,  ed.,  'History  of 
the  War  in  South  Africa  1899-1902>  (4  vols., 
London  1906-10). 

JOUETT,  jow'it,  James  Edward,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  LeMngton,  Ky.,  7  Feb.  1827;  6. 
Sandy  SiM^ngs,  Md.,  30  Sept  1902.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1841,  served  with  disiinction  during 


entered  Galvuton  Hatbor  and 
destroyed  the  Confederate  war-vessel  Koyof 
Yaeht,  and  for  his  services  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  United  States  steamship 
Momtgamery.  As  lieutenaBt-^ommander,  he  was 
prominent  in  Farragut's  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay 
(August  1864),  and  in  1885,  when  in  ccxnmaad 
of  the  North  Atlantic  stjuadron  he  opened  the 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  closed  by 
the  enemy.  He  was  promoted  rear-admiral  in 
1886.  subsequently  president  of  the  Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey,  and  in  1890  was  retired. 
By  a  special  act  of  Congress,  ^sed  March 
Ib!Q,  he  was  granted  full  ^y  dunng  his  retire- 
ment in  appreciation  of  his  great  services  to  his 
country.  Consult  Anon.,  'T.  E.  louett*  (in 
United  Service,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  523;  Vol.  XVII, 
p.  17,  PfailadeljAia  189&-97) ;  Baber,  G.,  'Rear 
Admiral  J.  K  Jouett'  (in  Kenlucky  Stale  His- 
lorital  Society  Register,  Vol.  XII,  No.  35,  p.  9, 
Frankfort  1914) ;  Clark,  C.  E,  'Prince  and 
(C^enfield  1915);  Uaited  States, 


Navy  Department,  'Uemorandum  in  tite  Case 
of  Captain  J.  E.  Jouelt>  (Washington  1880). 

JOUETT,  Matthew  Harris,  American  art- 
'—     b.  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  22  April  1788;  d. 


lina,  and  finally  settled  in  Virginia.  They  w 
staunch  patriots  during  the  Revolution,.  His 
father  eluded  the  British  commander  Tarleton, 
and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  legislature,  then  in 
session  at  CHiarlottesville,  Va.,  for  which  action 
he  received  complimentary  resolutions  from 
Congress.  Matthew  was  educated  for  the  law, 
but  devoted  much  time  to  drawing  and  painting. 
He  enlisted  in  the  War  of  1812  as  lieutenant  of 
the  28th  Infantry,  serving  in  the  Northwest, 
and  was  appointed  captain.  In  1815  he  taught 
himself  portrait  and  miniature  painting,  but  in 
1816  went  to  Boston,  where  he  stvidied  four 
months  under  Gilbert  Stuart.  In  October  1816, 
he  returned  to  Lexington,  achieving  reputation 
as  a  portrait  painter,  practising  his  art  with 
stu:cess  in  New  Orieans  and  Natchez,  and 
throughout  Kentucky.  He  painted  more  than 
3(X)  portraits,  among  which  one  of  Lafayette 
was  ordered  by  the  legislature  of  Kentuclgr.  In 
the  Metropolttau  Museum  of  New  York  is 
preserved  his  portrait  of  John  Grimes. 

JOUFFROY,  zhoo'frwi,  Francoia,  French 
sculptor:  b.  Dijon,  1806;  d.  Laval,  1882.  H« 
studied  under  Ramey  and  won  the  Roman  prise 
in  1832  with  'Capan^  fondrdye  sous  les  murs 
de  Thebes.'  In  1857  he  was  made  member  of 
the  lastitut  and  oflicn-  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1861.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux-Arts.  His  best 
works  are  'Cain  maudit'  ;  'Jenne  fille  confiant 
son  m-emier  secret  k  Vinus'  ;  'Lamartine'  ;  'La 
Msillusion,'  for  the  Dijon  Museum  (1840); 
bust  of  'Merliii'  (1844);  'Printemps  et  I'Au- 
twnne'  (1845]);  'Erigone^;  holy-water  font  at 
Saint  (^rmaiu  1' Auxerrois,  Paris ;  marble 
gEoup  of  three  children  <1843) ;  group  in  the 
portal  of  Saint  Gervais  (1854)  ;  'Le  chatimedt' 
and  'La  Protection*  for  the  Palais.de  Justioe, 
Paris  (1865) ;  a  marble  Saint  Bernard  for  the 
Panth£on. 

JOUFFROY  D'ABBANS,  Claude  Fran. 
c<HB  Dorothfe,  kl&d  frai^-swa  do-ro-ta  zhoo- 
trwa  dSb-bSn,  Marqijib  de,  French  inventor:  b. 
Roche-sur  Rognon  (Haute-Marae),  30  Sept. 
1751;  d.  Paris.  18  ^uly  1832.  He  is  claimed  by 
the  French  as  the  inventor  of  steam  navigation. 
Heserved  in  the  army,  and  in  1783  sncceeded  in 
propelling  a  smaO  paddle-wheel  steamboat  up 
the  Rhone  at  Lyons -^  the  cwnnection  between 
piston  and  paddle-wheel  aide  belnir  raclc-and- 
pinion.  However,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get 
either  the  scientific  or  financial  baekitag  noc«8- 
sary  to  develoo  his  idea  and  to  comroerciaKie 
it.  In  1816  tie  attenipted  again  to  get  the 
necessary  support.  This  lime  he  succeeded  in 
iouDding  a  'Stock  company.  He  buih  another 
boat,  but  its  lack  of  success  deprived  him  of 
further  financial  support  la  1830  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Invalides  where  he  died  iram  an 
attack  of  cholera.  A  statue  was  erected  in  hb 
memory-  at  Besaucoa  in  1884.  He  published 
<Des  Bateaux  ^  VapB«r>  (Paris  1816).  Con- 
sult JoufFroy  d'Abbans,  A.  F.  £;  de,  'Des 
Bateaux  i  Vapeur;  Pr^a.Historique  de  leur 
■Invention,  etc'  (Paris  1841)';  Jouflcmr  d^Ab- 
bans,  5.  de,    'Une    D^couverte    en    Fraodie^ 
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Comti  au  XVIIIc  Siecle>  (Besasqon  1881)  : 
Pradd,  P.  de,  'Le  Marquis  de  Jouffroy  d'Ab- 
bans'  (Paris  1890)  ;  Prost.  J.  C.  K.  'Le  Mar- 
quis de  Jouffroy  d'Abbans'  (Paris  1889)  ; 
Swiwny,  S.  H.,  'Jouffroy,  the  Inventor  of  ibe 
Steamboat'  (in  GentUman'i  Magazine,  n.  s. 
Vol  XXXIV,  p.  78,  London  1885). 

JOUKOVSKY,  zhu-kof'sfce,  V«Bfly  An- 
dreievitch,  Russian  poet  and  translator ;  b. 
1783;  d  1852.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country 
land-owner  and  a  Turkish  slave  named  Salkha. 
The  father,  Boutiine,  turned  the  child  over  to 
Andrew  Grigorovilch  Joukovsky,  who  ulti- 
matelv  gave  liim  into  the  care  of  Madame 
louchkov,  sister  of  Bounine,  a  rich  and  talented 
lady  of  great  musical  ability  living  at  Tula, 
where  she  was  the  life  of  an  artistic  circle. 
Music,  literature,  plays,  concerts  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  awakened  the  latent  tal- 
ent of  the  boy  who  wrote  two  plays,  'Camilla,' 
and  'Paul  and  Virginia,'  both  of  which  were 
presented  on  the  stage.  In  1797  Joukovsky  was 
sent  10  school  in  Moscow,  where  he  at  once  be- 
gan contributing  to  the  local  papers  poems 
that  attracted  attention;  and  making  transla- 
tions tor  publishers  to  meet  expcnsES,  as  his 
aunt  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  coUe^. 
Among  his  translations  were  Kotzebue's  entire 
plays  and  most  of  his  novels.  Becoming  editor 
of  the  European  Messengtr,  he  proceeded  to 
write  each  complete  edition  himself,  making  up 
s  of  translations,  sketches,  stories, 
md  poems.  In  1810  his  natural 
latner  gave  him  money  enough  to  buy  "a  small 
landed  property  on  which  he  settled.  There 
be  found  congenial  neighbors  in  a  rich  land- 
owner named  Ptetchiieve  and  his  wife  who 
were  fond  of  literature,  music,  poetry  and  the 
drama.  Madame  Pletcheieve  was  musical  and 
Joukovsky  wrote  poems  and  ballads  which  she 
set  to  music.  The  poet  left  with  the  national 
forces  for  the  defense  of  the  country  in  1812; 
and  his  poem,  'The  Bard  in  the  Russian  Camp,' 
descriptive  of  the  first  battle,  became  immensely- 
popular  throu^out  Russia.  A  second  poem  atl' 
dressed  to  the  Tsar  on  the  capture  of  Paris 
in  1814  increased  his  reputation  and  brought 
him  into  dired  contact  with  the  court,  where 
he  became  first  reader  to  the  empress  and, 
later  on,  tutor  to  the  royal  children.  There  he 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  great  teacher,  a  mas- 
ter translator  and  a  good  poet.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  whole  royal  family  who  paid 
him  liberally  for  his  services.  Joukovsky, 
judging  from  his  original  work,  was  possessed 
of  considerable  poetical  feeling,  hut  of  com- 
paratively little  originality.  "Hius  he  fell  short 
of  rising  to  real  greatness.  His  translations  in- 
troduced to  Russia  some  of  the  best  Romantic 
literature  of  Germany,  Fiance  and  England 
which  he  admired  very  much  himself  without 
apparently  entering  into  the  true  spirit  of  the 
revival  which  this  literature  represents.  How- 
ever, his  long  and  enthusiastic  labors  and  trans- 
lations inspired  succeeding  Russian  writers  who 
were  destined  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  western  Romanticism.  A  master  of  poetical 
and  literary  form,  Joukovsky  was  ramer  in- 
clined to  be  conservative,  thoi^^  his  friends 
have,  somewhat  inadvisedly,  claimed  for  him 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  leader  of  the 
Romantic  movement  in  Russia.  His  classical 
-laste  is  ^own  in  bis  cxcdtent  translation  of 


the  'Odyssey.'  By  bis  distribution  throughout 
Russia  of  translations  of  English  and  German 
literature  and  his  presentation  of  the  authors 
and  the  interpretation  of  their  work  he  proved 
himself  an  even  more  successful  teacher  of  the 
literary  part  of  the  nation  than  he  bad  -been  of 
the  children  of  the  court  His  influence  upon 
Alexander  II  and  the  literary  genius,  Pouch- 
kinc^  was  alike  strong  end,  in  a  sense,  cpocb- 
making,  perhaps  more  so  than  tteit  of^  anv 
one  other  contemporary  personage.  Consult 
Grot,  'Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Poetical  Works 
of  Joukovsky';  Jarintzov,  N.,  'Russian  Poets 
and  Poems'  (New  York  1917)  ;  John,  'Speci- 
mens of  the  Russian  Poets';  Seidlitz,  'W.  A. 
Joukovsky,  ein  russisches  Dlchtersleben'  (Mil- 
tau  1870) ;  Walisiewsld,  K.,  'A  Histoty  of  Rus- 
sian Literature.' 

JOULB,  Jamea  Prescott,  English  physicist: 
b.  Salford,  Lancashire,  24  Dec'lSlS;  <L  Sale, 
Cheshire,  11  Oct.  1889.  He  was  educated  by 
private  tutors  at  his  father's  bouse  near  Man- 
chester and  also  received  .special  instruction  in 
chemistry  from  John  Dalton  (q.v.).  His 
father,  a  brewer,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth.  This  enabled  young  Joule  during  his 
early  manhood  to  pursue  scientific  research  for 
which  he  quickly  developed  great  enthusiasm. 
As  early  as  January  1838  he  described  in  the 
'Annals  of  Electricity'  an  electromagnetic  en- 
gine he  had  invented.  While  it  was  afterward 
found  that  this  invention  was  impracticable  as 
a  substitute  for  the  steam-engine,  the  further 
investigation  to  which  it  led  brou^t  to  light 
many  important  facts  concerning  the  laws  of 
heat,  its  electrical  and  mechanical,  nature  and 
evolution,  chemical  affinity  as  related  to  heat, 
etc.  The  mectianical  equivalent  of  heat  (see 
Heat)  was  first  ascertained  by  Joult  who  also, 
in  1847,  announced  the  doctrine  of  the  correla- 
tion and  craiservation  of  energy,  in  a  paper  read 
at  Manchester  which  failed  at  the  tunc  to  im- 

firess  men  of  science,  as  did  also  an  address  of 
ike  import  before  the  British  Association,  but 
which  was  taken  up  by  William  Thomson  (Lord 
'  Kelvin)  (q.v,),  with  whom,  from  that  time  on, 
he  collaborated  to  a  considerable  extent  and  by 
whom  its  momentous  significance  tvas  brought 
home  to  the  scientific  world.  No  principle  of 
science  is  now  more  fully  establisbed  than 
Joule's  law  for  determining  the  encr^  de- 
veloped by  an  riectric  current  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  a  circuit,  a.  law  which  he  verified 
by  experiment  He  received  the  highest  honors 
of  scientific  bodies  and  universities,  anioiwst 
which  were  a  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1852,  the  Copley  C^old  Medal  from  the 
same  body  in  1866,  and  the  Albert  Medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1880.  In  1872  and  1887 
he  was  made  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  A 
statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Man- 
chester and  a.  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  writings  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 

firoceedinga  of  scientific  societies  and  in  Eng- 
ish  periodicals,  but  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished  by  the  Physical  Society  of  London  as 
'The  Scientific  Papers  of  J.  P.  Joule'  (2  vols., 
London  1884  and  1887).  Cojisult  Kelvin,  Lord. 
<J.  P.  Joule'  Kin  Cassier'i  Magatine.  Vol.  VI, 
p.  405,  New  York  1894)  :  Reynolds.  O.,  -'Memoir 
I  of  J.  P.  Joule'  (in  Memoirs  and  Proettdings 
of  the  MoHchtsltr  LU.  and  PkH.  SociHy,  Series 
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IV.  Vol.  VI,   MaDchester  1892)  ;   Tyndall,  J., 
■The  Copley  Medaliat  of  1870*  (in  Nalure.  Vol. 

V.  p.  137,  London  1872). 

JOULK,  Int«matioiutl.  See  Electricai. 
Tekms. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  WES- 
LEY, The.  'It  was  in  pursuance  of  an  advice 
given  ty  Bishop  Taylor  .  .  .  that  I  began  to 
take  a  more  exact  account  ...  of  the  manner 
wherein  I  spent  my  time,  writing  down  how 
1  had  employed  every  hour."  From  the  *diary' 
kept  as  a  result  of  this  advice  Tohn  Wesley 
•transcribed  from  time  to  time  tne  more  ma- 
terial parts'  in  order  that  he  miehl  'openly  de- 
clare to  all  mankind,  what  it  is  tnat  the  Metho- 
dists (so-called)  have  done  and  are  doing  now; 
or  rattier  what  it  is  that  God  ha-th  done  and  is 
stiH  doing  in  our  land.*  That  is  (he  origin 
and  scheme  of  'The  Journal'  as  set  forth  by 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley  himself.  !t  begins  with 
the  entry  of  Tuesday,  14  Oct.  1735,  the  day  he 
and  his  brother,  (Tharles,  *fook  boat  for  Grave- 
send,  in  order  to  embark  tor  Georgia,*  and 
ends  with  Sunday,  24  Oct.  1790,  irboTit  four 
months  before  the  author's  death,  covering  i 
period  of  almost  exactly  S5  years.  'The  Jour- 
nal* is  *a  curious,  monotonous,  wonderful  nar- 
rative" of  the  goings  and  comings,  the  manner 
of  life,  the  mental  attitude  toward  the  world, 
rubric,  religious  doctrine  and  practice;  the  tem- 
perament, the  ideas,  the  whole  punrase  of  this" 
most  itinerant  of  all  itinerant  preadiers.  With 
the  deception  of  the  first  part  which  deals  with 
his  visit  to  America,  and  a  few  pages  covering 
his  trip  to  (^rmany,  taken  in  the  hope  that  a 
stay  among  the  Moravian  Brethren  would  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  religious  emotions 
and  notions  which  filled  his  soul,  this  ioumd 
of  nearly  2,000  closdy  printed  pages  is  devoted 
to  Wesley's  unceasing  and  unparalleled  activ- 
ities tfarooghout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Perhaps  no  journal  of  so  public  a 
man  ever  reflected  so  little  of  (he  general  life, 
or  contained  less  information  concerning  the 
men  atid  events  of  the  time.  For  exam^e, 
there  is  not  a  word  referring  to  the  epocli- 
making  struggles  of  the  Amencan  Revolution. 
It  is  me  journal  of  a  man  wbo  conld  see  only 
the  religious  scheme  which  filled  his  whole 
being.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  record  of 
when  he  preached  and  wiiere,  what  he  preached 
about,  the  size  and  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  audiences  and  the  influence  of  his  preaching 
upon  tfaem,  together  with  remarks  upon  the 
difficulties  and  personal  damages  encountered 
The  brief  and  freouent  mention  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  (he  *Church  as  b^  law 
established  in  En^and,"  of  which  he  considered 
himself  to  be  a  true  and  loyal  member,  and 
5  with  all  other  sectaries  make 


Wesley.  Although  one  must  needs  go  to  other 
sources  to  get  a  well-balanced  and  true  measure 
of  Wesley  and  bis  religious  movement.  'The 
Joomal'  must  needs  be  carefully  and  sytnpnthet- 
ically  read  by  anyone  who  would  know  the 
auttior  and  Uetbodism  from  the  inside.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  no  one  would  ever  suspect, 
from  the  reading  of  this  journal,  that  Wesley 
had  any  social  or  home  life;  perhaps  he  didn't. 
His  religion  was  all  in  all  to  him.  The  people 
he  talknl   and  associated  with  are  presented 


either  as  believers  or  unbelievers.  All  the 
events  (hroug^  which  he  and  others  passed 
and  even  natural  phenomena  are  set  forth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  them  appear  as  the 
workings  of  providence  or  the  activities  of 
demons,  and  all  this  is  diHie  with  a  modesty 
and  reverence  that  is  both  attractive  and  sur- 
prising. Had  it  not  been  for  wliat  Wesley  .be- 
lieved was  wilful  misunderstanding  and  mali- 
cious misrepresentation  it  is  hardly  likely  this 
journal  would  have  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished, in  which  case  the  world  would  have  lost 
an  intimate  and  revealing  history  of  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  and  important  reli- 
gious  movements  of  the  world.  Unquestionably 
"TTie  Journal'  is  just  John  Wedey.  What  of 
his  life  Ls  not  here  he  counted  as  being  of  no 
value  and  so  not  worth  being  recorded.  The 
last  section,  covering  the  period  from  29  June 
1786  to  the  end  was  prepared  for  publication 
by  some  one  after  Ae  death  of  the  great  Wes- 
ley and  so  is  of  different  value  from  the  other 
portion. 

Chasles  Gbaves. 

JOURNALISM.  Journalism  is  a  compre- 
hensive term  which  signifies  the  business  of 
producing  a  public  journal.  In  a  general  way 
it  is  applied  to  the  vocation  of  making  news- 
papers. Broadly  speaking  it  is  both  a  business 
and  a  profession,  though  the  name  of  journalist 
as  commonly  understood  is  Kmited  to  those 
who  are  engaged  on  the  editorial  or  news  or 
literary  side  of  the  production  rather  than  on 
the  business  side.  White  editor  and  journalist 
are  not  strictly  synonymous  —  the  former  mean- 
ing the  head  of  a  paper  or  a  department  and 
the  latter  any  literary  worker  on  a  newspaper — 
they  are  often  used  as  convertible  terms. 

In  a  large  sense  the  subject  involves  the 
{mictions  of  journalism  as  collector  and  pur- 
veyor of  news  and  as  leader  and  exponent  of 
public  ofHnion ;  the  ethics  of  journalism  in  its 
various  fields  of  political,  religious,  literary, 
social  and  commercial  aim  and  representation; 
the  relations  of  the  counting  room  to  the  e^- 
lorial  department ;  the  training  and  qualilica- 
tions  of  the  journalist;  in  short,  the  mission, 
methods,  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
journalism.  All  of  these  general  phases  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  business.  During  the  dosing  years  of  the 
19th  century  these  conditions  were  practically 
revolutionized.  In  the  tnechanical  facilities  of 
production,  in  the  cheapening  of  white  paper 
and  in  the  instrumentalities  of  news  collection 
diere  has  been  an  extraordinary  advance.  This 
great  change  in  the  material  factors  wrought  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  scope  and  character 
of  journalism.  Not  only  as  a  business  enter- 
prise but  as  a  public  influence  it  took  on  new 

The  reraarkatile  development  of  later  years 
touches  every  side  of  the  material  production  of 
a  newspaper.  The  old,  limited,  slow-moving 
printing  press  has  been  transformed  into  the 
ingenious  and  gigantic  quadruple  or  octuple 
which  converts  the  plain  white  roll  into  com- 
plete, folded  papers  at  the  r^te  of  30,000  to 
40,000  an  hour.  The  number  of  pages  may  be 
determined  at  will,  even  at  the  last  moment 
before  going  to  press,  thus  responding  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  news ;  and  the  apijlication  of 
the  half-tone  «)d  of  color  at  undiminisbed  (peed 
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permits  pictorial  etTccts.  Simultatieotisly'  with 
this  improvement  in  ihe  printing  press  has  come 
the  linotype  which  substitutes  machine  type- 
setting for  hand  composition.  A  third  vital 
advance  has  been  the  perfection  of  the  process 
of  making  paper  out  of  wood-pulp,  which  has 
vastly  increased  the  supply  and  greatly  de- 
creased the  cost  of  white  paper. 

These  radical  changes  in  die  elemental  busi- 
ness factors  have  largely  modified  the  coti- 
ditions  of  journalism.  They  have  opened  the 
way  to  unlimited  production  and  have  enor- 
mously cheapened  the  cost  of  the  single  copy. 
Penny  and  two-cent  papers  have  become  the 
prevailing  rule.  Immense  circulations  have  thus 
been  rendered  possible,  and  where,  about  1875, 
the  edition  even  of  the  most  widely  read  papers 
was  comparatively  limited  not  a  few  now  issue 
scores  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  a  day.  At  the  same  time  the  initial  cost 
of  ihe  newspaper  plant  witii  its  expensive  ma- 
chinery and  the  magnitude  of  the  daily  trans- 
actions require  a  far  larger  outlay  than  in  the 
earlier  time  and  the  busmess  has  come  to  be 
one  demanding  much  greater  capital. 

All  of  these  circumstances  have  inevitably 
and  powerfully  molded  the  course  and  char- 
acter of  journalism.  They  have  given  increased 
importance  to  its  business  side,  and  have  tended 
to  make  business  considerations  in  the  publica- 
tion still  more  dominant.  The  effect  has  been 
twofold  and  somewhat  contradictory.  The 
great  capabilities  of  the  business  with  the  re- 
duced cost  of  telegraphing  have  stimulated  and 
quickened  journalistic  enterprise  and  have 
broadened  uie  range  of  the  journalistic  field. 
The  scope  of  journalism  has  been  enlarged  and 
in  many  cases  its  standard  has  been  elevated. 
Within  a  sphere,  perhaps  too  limited,  the  best 
and  worthiest  effort  is  accepted  as  the  best  busi- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  competition 
for  great  circulations  has  bred  sensationalism 
and  a  pandering  to  the  taste  for  personal  and 
piquant  matters.  There  is  an  eager  and  fevcr- 
lEh  struggle  for  the  unusual,  the  dramatic  and 
the  spectacular,  a  constant  straining  for  effect, 
a  lavishness  of  "scareheads*  and  garish  pic- 
tures, a  studied  and  persistent  search  for  ot>' 
jects  of  criticbm  and  attack.  The  appetite  for 
the  effervescent  grows  Iq-  what  it  feeds  on,  and 
roust  be  met  by  new  exdtation.  This  rivalry  of 
explosive  and  paroxysmal  journalism  is  car- 
ried on  with  too  litde  sense  of  responsibility 
and  verification,  and  while  the  notable  manifes- 
tations are  exceptional  and  it  would  not  he  just 
to  say  that  the  infection  has  extended  throu^ 
journalism,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  its  in- 
jurious influence  is  widely  perceptible. 

In  one  important  and  conspicuous  respect 
the  development  of  journalism  as  a  business 
has  palpably  improved  its  character.  It  has 
produced  a  greater  degree  of  independence  than 
ever  distinguished  it  before.  In  the  earlier 
days  political  and  official  advertisingojiight  be 
a  lai^e  item  in  the  income  of  a  newspaper. 
Its  monetary  value  gave  it  potency  in  con- 
trolling editorial  policy.  But  in  the  expansion 
of  the  business  under  modem  conditions  official 
patronage  is  unimportant  compared  with  gen- 
eral commercial  advertising,  and  its  relative  de- 
cline in  value  has  greatly  reduced  its  power  of 
influencing  newspaper  expression.  The  favor 
of  the  public  is  far  more  advantageous  than 


ilation  and  consequently  business  3 
ing,  and  there  is  less  concern  about  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  official  table.  Even  party 
joumriism  has  greatly  advanced  in  independ- 
ence, ^^%ile  stancUngj  as  the  reG04:iuzed  ex- 
pCinents  of  party  principles  and  policies  the  im- 
portant parly  papers  have  become  much  more 
free  in  their  judgment  of  men,  methods  and 
measures.  A  more  critical  standard  is  applied 
and  a  more  rigorous  public  accountabihty  is 
enforced  under  which  there  has  been  a  visible 
improvement  in  general  civic  administration. 

Under  the  same  influences  distinctive  inde- 
pendent journalism  has  increased.  It  professes 
to  have  no  connection^  with  any  party  and  dis- 
claims a  representative  party  position.  Its 
theory  is  that  it  addresses  itself  not  to  party 
sentiment  but  to  independent  public  judgmeni. 
and  its  claim  for  support  is  based  on  _  its 
journalistic  quality  without  regard  to  political 
association.  It  is  the  extraordinary  advance  of 
newspaper-making  as  a  bijsiness  that  has  ren- 
dered independent  journalism  on  a  larse  scale 
possible,  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  would 
nave  been  difficult  to  name  more  than  two  or 
three  important  examples  in  the  United  States. 
Now  there  are  many  conspicuous  and  success- 
ful papers  which  are  thus  classed,  and  even 
more  sigiuficant  of  the  change  in  jaurnaUsni 
is  the  greater  independence  of  tfie  p<trty  jour- 
nals already  referred  to.  Indeed,  in  essential 
independence,  which  consists  of  free  judgment 
and  candid  expression  on  public  questions,  the 
line  of  demarcatioa  between  the  better  class 
of  party  pa^rs  and  the  professedly  independ- 
ent papers  is  scarcely  perceptible  and  it  would 
be  bitd  to  distinguish  between  them. 

There  has  been  a  signal  advance  in  other 
directions.  Against  the  false  and  meretricious 
tendencies  to  sensationalism  which  have  been 
indicated  must  be  placed  a  higher  aad  broader 
Ireatment  of  all  the  varied  interests  of  life. 
In  news  collection  the  journalism  of  to-day  is 
as  much  ahead  of  that  of  1875  as  the  railroad 
express  iS  ahead  of  the  stage  coach.  It  spares 
0  expense,  reaches  eveiyv4ierc,  sends  its  cor- 


re^iondenti  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  empl< 
the  best  experts  and  speciaUs' 


ploys 
lually 


the  lover  of  literature  and  the  lover  of 
sports,  keeps  i»ce  with  scientific  discovery  and 
development,  rivals  the  best  periodicals  in  com- 
manding the  most  famous  writers  and  artists, 
makes  its  own  special  missions  of  public  serv- 
ice, reports  all  business,  social,  educational, 
philanthropic  and  religious  mcvements,  and,  in 
short,  treats  whatever  concerns  mankind  as 
within  its  bou(i<Uess  domain.  Its  range,  enter* 
prise  and  comprdiensiveneas  are  a  constant 
marvel.  With  all  its  faults  the  breadth,  full- 
ness and  accuracy  wtrich  are  combined  with  so 
much  celeri^  of  action  attest  a  diopoughness 
of  organisation  and  extent  of  resoarces  never 
before  equalled 

There  are  marked  differences,  however,  in 
its  development  in  different  lands.  Continental 
journalism  in  Europe  is  of  a  type  quite  dis- 
tinct from  English  journalism,  and  that  again 
is  unlike  American.  In  Paris  the  news  is  not  ' 
the  conspicuous  feature  of  the  newspapers.  It 
holds  a  siJbordinate  place  and  is  limited  i-  ■"- 


quantity.     Literary  and  dramatic  criticism  and 
political  discussion  command  the  first  rank,  and 
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±e  fenilleton  is  a  popolar  and  imporunt  pan. 
literary  excellence  with  a  flavor  of  characteris- 
tic French  wit  is  the  domtnanl  trait.  The 
Pariuan  lype  with  variations,  generally  soberer 
and  heavier,  is  the  prevailinR  Continental  model. 
En^ish  journalism  is  weiguier  and  more  en- 
terprising in  news.  It  oovers  the  field  of  inter- 
national politics  and  war  with  special  thoroi^i- 
ness.  It  lacks  the  variety  and  vivacity  of 
American  newspapers,  but  within  its  chosen  and 
more  limited  range  it  is  more  complete.  Its 
reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings  and  of 
tmpottant  political,  social  and  scientific  meet- 
ings are  cc^ious  and  intelligent,  and  its  discus- 
■ions  are  distingi^shed  by  sobriety  and  infor- 

In  life,  spirit,  miniitenesB  of  news  gleaning, 
emphasis  of  display  and  preponderance  of  per- 
sonal flavor  American  journalism  far  outstrips 
all  others.    It  does  not  surpass,  oftentimes  does 


news  of  all  sorts  not  only  from  its  own  country, 
but  from  all  the  world^  there  is  no  approach  to 
it  elsewhere.  Its  dommant  tone  is  a  light  and 
airy  freedom.  There  is  a  manifest  tendency 
even  on  (he  part  of  the  most  respectable  news- 
papers to  avoid  being  heavy.  The  general  aim 
IS  to  be  breezy,  pungent  and  pieturesqne,  and 
this  often   leads   lo  the  flippancy  which  is 


]  explain  in  part  why  there  are  no 
serious  and  masterful  weekly  journals  of  liter- 
ary and  poUHcal  discussion  in  the  United 
Stales  like  the  Spectator  and  die  Salitrday  Re- 
view, and  why  even  the  monthly  periodicals 
mn  chieffy  to  fiction  and  light  matter.  There 
are  excellent  trade  journals  of  a  high  grade, 
showing  a  demand  for  the  searching  and  care- 
ful treatment  of  special  interests,  but  outside  of 
these  immediate  representatives  of  the  stupen- 
dous material  enterprises  of  the  land,  the  tread 
is  toward  the  lighter  vein. 

Somev^iat  analogous  is  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  journalism  has  grown  more  im- 
personal in  its  sources  and  impress.  It  is  no 
longer  distingiiished  by  the  great  overshadow- 
ing  personalities  which  marked  it  a  generation 
afifo.  No  editorial  chief  puts  his  individual 
■tamp  on  a  paper  as  Horace  Greeley  <kd,  with 
bis  controversial  power,  his  moral  earnestness 
and  his  incisive  force,  which  seemed  to  make 
the  whole  paper  breathe  his  spirit  and  speak 
bis  voice.  There  are  no  successors  to  Ray- 
mond, Bennett,  Weed,  Bowles  and  Dana. 
Henry  Watterson  is  perhaps  the  only  survivor 
of  the  old  schod  of  journalists.  The  differ- 
ence is  due,  however,  not  so  much  to  the  lack 
of  men  as  to  the  change  of  conditions.  In  its 
immeasurably  wider  range  and  larger  demands 
the  ^reat  jonrnal  of  to-day  is  the  product  of 
no  single  mind,  but  of  a  vast  organization  and 
of  a  witole  galaxy  of  stars.  The  elder  journal- 
ism was  largely  political  pamjdileteering.  The 
later  journalism  is  the  complete  mirror  of  daily 
life,  and  no  individual  throws  so  great  a 
shadow  across  its  comprehensive  face. 

It  is  a  question  much  mooted  whelher  jour- 
naliim  has  declined  in  influence.  It  never  was 
as  universally  read  as  now ;  it  never  was  so 
much  a  common  practice  to  read  several  news- 
papers;   and  whether   in   this   multiplicity   of 


reading  and  frequent  contrariety  of>represen- 
tation  as  serious  an  impression  is  made  as 
when  the  appeal  was  more  earnest  and  less  di- 
vided may  well  be  doubted.  The  editorial  page 
has  not  actually  fallen  oB  in  interest  and  im~ 
portance;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  all  in  all  better 
written,  more  varied  and  more  instructive  than 
when  it  had  more  of  a  polemic  character.  BtK 
in  the  broad  development  and  ^reat  advance  of 
the  news  departments  the  editorial  page  has 
receded  in  relanve  importance,  and  the  drift 
to  the  light  treaOnent  of  topics  has  tended  to 
detrac*  from  its  distinct  and  superior  position. 
The  greater  absorption  of  the  public  mind  in 
multiplied  interests  operates  in  Oie  same  direc- 
tion. In  the  stress  of  modern  business  life 
and  in  the  variety  of  diversions  the  body  of 
readers  have  less  time  to  follow  public  dis- 
cussion. If  it  be  true,  as  it  often  is,  that  the 
favorite  journal  does  the  thinking  for  its  read- 
ers on  current  questions,  it  is  equally  true  that 
many  of  the  questions  take  less  hold  than  when 
life  was  more  simple  and  feeling  more  tense. 
When  the  press  is  m  substantial  accord  on  any 
public  matter,  except  where  party  tradition 
rules,  it  generally  carries  the  public  judgment, 
and  united  expression  makes  it  invincible; 
but  when  there  is  a  discord  of  journalistic 
voices  little  heed  is  apt  to  be  paid  to  any.  The 
power  of  the  press  in  its  a^egate  force,  in 
the  sweep  of  its  activities  and  in  a  certain  ap- 
prehension of  its  pubhcity,  has  steadily  aug- 
mented; but  at  the  same  time  the  impression 
that  it  IS  loo  intrusive,  too  little  restrained,  too 
little  governed  by  a  just  sense  of  responsitnUty, 
has  grown  and  has  impaired  the  influence  it 
would  otherwise  exert 

It  remains  true,  however,  and  probably 
prows  more  true  with  the  decadence  of  other 
induences,  that  the  press  is  itfac  most  effective 
force  in  protecting  ihe  moral  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  community.  It  is  the  belief  of 
many  observers  that  under  our  modern  con<U- 
tions  the  weight  of  mere  authority  is  declining. 
In  <tfae  intense  strife  and  eagerness  of  the  times 
the  efHcacy  of  the  old  standards  in  enforcing 
true  principles  and  restraining  wrongdoing 
grows  weaker.  Wkh  this  advance  of  individual 
assertion  and  independence  the  power  of  public 
opinion  is  becoming  the  surest  defense  of  social 
and  business  morality.    The  blaze  of  publicity 

K'ves  a  protection  which  nodiing  else  furnishes. 
I  the  financial  and  social  world  there  is-  a 
wide  margin  along  the  shadowy  and  undefined 
line  between  law  and  lawlesuiess,  between 
etibical  duty  and  questionable  interest  when 
the  search-light  of  exposure  is  the  only  seciv- 
rity.  Much  would  be  done  under  cover  of 
darkne.'i;  which  fears  the  light.  Despite  a  free- 
dom which  often  degenerates  into  license  the 
press  is  thus  recognized  not  only  as  the  most 
effective  safeguard  against  political  and  admin- 
istrative debauchery  but  a^;  the  best  bulwark 
ag^nst  that  social  and  business  misconduct 
vrfiich  becomes  a  public  offense. 

The  relation  of  the  counting-room  to  the 
editorial  department  involves  both  the  business 
and  the  ethics  of  journalism.  The  business  side 
cannot  be  disregarded.  In  its  ultimate  purpose 
it  is  a  commercial  proposition.  Newspapers 
are  pubKshed  to  make  money.  The  countmg- 
room  considers  both  income  and  outgo.  It  ad- 
justs   expenditures    to    receipts.    It    properiy 
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studies  te  augment  revenue  in  ever]^  legitimate 
way.  Bui  while  newspapers  are  business  euter- 
p rises  they  are  such  with  recognized  hmita- 
tions  and  obligations.  They  are  not  simply 
business  undertakinKS  but  public  representa- 
tives, and  the  former  object,  while  consistent 
with  the  latter,  is  subordinate  to  it.  The 
foundation  of  the  newspaper  is  the  confidence 
of  the  public  It  is  the  history  of  yesterday 
and  the  interpreter  and  teacher  of  to-day.  In 
die  very  nature  of  the  relation  it  assumes  dis- 
'  tinci  obligations.  It  is  bound  to  give  the  news 
and  to  treat  public  questions  in  absolute  good 
faith.  The  counting-room  is  warranted  in  do- 
ing business  in  every  way  compatible  with  ihe 
fulfilment  of  that  duty,  but  in  all  lM;itimate 
joumaKsm  it  is  a  funoamental  rule  that  edi- 
torial opinion  and  news  publication  must  be 
^yond  the  reach  of  any  questionable  influence. 
The  editorial  department  must  be  entirely  free 
from  commercialism.  Public  confidence  and 
moral  power  depend  on  full  faidi  that  editorial 
and  news  conduct  is  honest,  fearless  and  up- 
right. The  publication  of  a  newspaper,  like 
an^  other  enterprise,  is  founded  on  business 
principles ;  its  sphere  or  field  of  operations, 
whether  reneral,  political,  literary  or  other,  is 
chosen;  Oie  relation  of  counting-room  and  edi- 
torial-room in  organi«in((  and  maintaining  it  on 
a  sound  business  basis  is  of  the  most  intimate 
character;  but  when  the  general  lines  of  the 
enterprise  are  determined,  tiie  independence  and 
inte^ty  of  the  editorial  man^onent  and 
fidehty  to  its  declared  aim  as  a  public  repre- 
sentative widiin  its  chosen  sphere  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  This  rule  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  ethical  code  of 
journalism. 

The  question  of  the  training  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  journalist  has  assumed  new  inter- 
est and  importance  both  through  Ihe  general 
growth  of  the  profession  and  through  special 
movements  tor  its  advancement.  Schools  or 
chairs  of  joumaJism  have  been  established  in  a 
few  instances  and  in  a  limited  way,  and  the 
munificent  endowment  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  of  a 
college  of  journalism  in  Columbia  University 
—  the  first  large  and  distinct  project  of  the 
kind — has  presented  the  proposition  in  a  prac- 
tical and  driinite  form.  There  are  two  systems 
of  diought  on  the  subject.  The  first  holds  that 
the  best  and  most  efficient  school  of  journalism 
b  the  newspaper  office.  It  believes  that  the 
true  journalist  is  bom,  not  made ;  that  knack, 
aptitude,  native  italent,  the  sense  of  news  and 
proportion  lie  ait  the  foundation  of  success; 
and  that  the  most  useful  training  is  that  of 
actual  experience.  It  does  not  dispute  that 
broad  education  and  culture  are  essential  to  the 
ioumalisi,  and  recognizes  that  particular 
studies,  like  history,  political  economy,  the 
fundamentals  of  law.  social  science  and  kindred 
matters,  may  be  followed  with  special  advan- 
tage. But  it  urges  that  these  may  be  gathered 
from  the  general  college  course,  and  that  the 
college  or  university  has  no  distinctive  jjrofes- 
sional  knowledge  to  teach  journalists  in  the 
special  sense  that  It  has  to  teach  lawyers  or 
physicians.  The  technicalities  of  the  newspaper 
art  —  a  suitable  style,  phonography,  proof  read- 
ing, the  treatment  of  news  and  the  like  —  are 
best  acquired  in  practice,  and  the  rest  is  the 
quickest  and  surest  application  of  knowledge 


which  is  power,  and  of  instiiict  t.    

which  in  dealing  with  public  intelligence  and 
currents  is  no  less  power,  to  the  activities  of 
the  world. 

The  other  system,  of  opinion  is  represented 
in  the  scheme  and  scope  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  Col- 
lege of  Journalism.  It  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  ithe  journalist  can  be  prepared  for  his  voca- 
tioi^  like  the  lawyer,  b^  a  special  course  of 
stuc^  adapted  io  ris  requirements.  Its  aim  and 
its  tendency  are  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  establish  a  higher  standard  both 
of  obligadon  and  of  performance.  Ii  seeks  to 
teach  not  merely  the  technical  necessities  in 
newspaper-making  bw  the  true  ideals  of  public 
service  to  which  the  newspaper  should  be  dedi- 
cated, and  the  wide  range  of  knowledge  witii 
wbich  the  journalist  should  be  equipped.  This 
includes  style,  ethics,  law,  literature,  history, 
sociology,  statistics  and  particularly  die  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  journalism.  It  embraces 
an  examinatioD  and  comparison  of  existing 
news^pers  by  experts,  an  exposition  of  the 
funcUons  of  editor,  correspondent  and  reporter, 
and  the  production  of  an  experimental  journal 
under  the  necessary  limitations  with  its  prac- 
tical application  of  the  insiructioo.  In  its  main 
features  this  plan  is  an  enlargemetM  of  the  ordi- 
nary academic  course  directed  to  a  particular 
en(L  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  estabUMunent  of 
such  a  college  with  liberal  endowment  would 
not  only  provide  a  large  body  of  trained  jour- 
nalists but  would  set  a  standard  for  the  pro- 
fessioa 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  faults  of 
the  'new  journalism,"  the  position  of  the  press 
in  the  public  eslimate  is  increasing.  One  evi- 
dence of  this  tnttb  is  the  more  liberal  character 
of  libel  legislation.  In  some  States  the  greater 
license  has  prompted  efforts  at  more  restrictive 
measures,  but  the  general  trend  of  legislation 
has  been  toward  reasonable  liberality  with  just 
accountability.  The  prevailing  movement  has 
been  to  provide  reparation  for  any  wrong  or 
injury  that  may  be  done,  to  assure  just  restitu- 
tion for  actual  damages,  but  not  to  permit  pimi- 
tive  damages  to  trammel  the  free  expression  of 
opinion.  Journalism  is  advancing  and  is  ac- 
quiring a  higher  position  and  recognition  as  a 
distinct  profession.  With  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  the  age  and  with  the  marvelous  agencies  of 
instant  and  united  expression  the  power  of  pub- 
lic opinion  steadily  grows,  and  the  journalist  is 
its  medium  and  prophet  See  Amesican  News- 
papers ;  Pekioiucai.  Litesatube. 

Chaki.es  Euoby  Smith, 
Lale  Editor  of  'The  Prtsi,'  Philadelphia. 

JOURNALISM,  AcricoItnraL  As  with  die 
press  in  general,  agricultural  journalism  has 
grown  in  this  country  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  wide- 
spread  literacy  of  our  people,  as  compared  widi 
the  general  agricultural  populations  of  other 
modern  countries.  But  It  is  also  due  to  die 
demands  of  the  new  farming  and  rural  life. 
The  extension  of  the  reading  habit  among 
farmers  has  undoubtedly  furthered  the  rapid 
expansion  of  agricultural  journalism.  Its 
growth  in  this  country  really  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  but  since  1900  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  number, 
the  variety,  the  circulation  and  the  influence  of 
the   farm   papers  and  jountals  of   all   lauds. 
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This  period  of  most  rapid  expansion  is  coind- 
dent  with  that  of  the  extension  of  public  edu- 
cation and  the  various  phases  of  rural  progress. 
Until  recent  years  there  have  been  few  books 
that    ireated    the    farmer's    problem    from    his 

Saint  of  view.  Moreover,  he  had  to  learn  the 
Mt  of  dependence  upon  books.  The  farmer 
now  <^n  find  specific  help  in  books,  for  farm 
experience  is  rapidly  being  put  into  print.  The 
present-day  fanner  who  would  succeed  among 
his  fellows  must  read.  The  readiug  habit 
has  naturally  developed.  The  experietice  of 
the  experiment  stations  as  incUcated  by  tfaetr 
*ltsts»  shows  the  demand  for  the  ordinary 
balletins  Krowini;  quite  rapidly,  but  not  _  so 
universal  as  could  be  wished.  The  extenMon 
departments  have  sought  to  encourage  the  read- 
ing habit  by  the  develojiment  of  farmers'  read* 
ing  cotirscs.  The  agricultural  colleges  have 
also  widely  cultivated  the  habit  of  "corrcspond- 

The  sympathetic  editor  of  an  agriculturaJ 
paper  has  an  even  greater  opportunity.  An 
important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  farm 
journals  is  nearly  always  this  "correspondence" 
feature.  They  also  bring  to  the  farmer  digests 
of  the  books  and  bulletins  elsewfaere  appearing 
which  might  be  of  tnterest  to  him.  They  thus 
furnish  lo  the  fanner  practically  the  only  litera- 
ture adapted  .to  his  needs  and  tastes  except  the 
technical  agricultural  books  and  bulletins.  The 
proportional  scarcity  of  books  and  papers  in 
the  farm  home  is  a  result  of  the  lack  of  adapta- 
tion of  general  hterature  to  the  farmer's  special 
needs.  The  daily  newspapers  — and  especially 
the  weeklies  and  semi-weddies  —  have  to  some 
de^e  adapted  their  columns  to  the  needs  of 
didr  farmer  readers,  by,  in  many  cases,  pages 
and  supplements  wtuch  practically  amount  to 
farm  papers.  The  farmer's  need  for  suitable 
reading  matter  is  thus  rapidly  and  successfully 
being  met. 

In  1918  there  were  listed  in  the  various  an- 
nual newspaper  directories  some  400  specifically 
agriculiura!  journals.  From  1906  the  nimiber 
l^d  increased  by  nearly  100  (25  per  cent).  This 
rate  of  increase  was  much  more  rapid  for  this 
and  other  special  journals  and  periodials  than 
for  the  press  of  the  country  in  general,  and  is 
indicative  of  the  adaptation  of  the  American 
press  to  the  special  needs  of  the  vp.rious  classes 
and  occupations  of  our  people.  The  nirmber  of 
those  which  the  directories  call  agricultural  pub- 
lications, and  which  have  some  agrtcidtural  ma- 
terial and  interest,  but  are  often  agricultural 
onty  in  name,  is  much  larger,  probably  900,  This 
lisung  does  not  include  the  very  large  number 
of  ^vemment  bulletins  and  otoer  publications 
flinch  might  legitimately  be  added.  The 
•weekly"  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  form 
of  American  journalism,  in  general,  for  of  the 
25,000  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
nearly  two-thirds,  or  more  than  16,000,  are 
weeklies.  This  is  even  truer  of  the  more  special- 
ized periodicals,  and  specifically  of  the  agricul- 
tural press.  •Quarterlies'  are  rare,  as  are  •bi- 
monthlies': but  •monthlies*  are  fairly  com- 
mon; the  "semi-monthly*  or  'bi-weekly"  much 
less  so ;  the  •weekly*  by  far  the  most  common. 
There  are  also  •dailies,'  but  they  are  only  in 
flie  form  of  brief  bulletins  of  information.  The 
weeklies  also  have  by  far  the  larger  circulations, 
indicating  that  they  best  meet  Uie  popular  de- 


mand.    The  agricultural  press  has  Specialiied 

with  amazing  rapidity,  showing  the  intensive 
special  and  local  interest  of  the  farmer.  The 
number,  variety  and  circulation  of  the  papers 
that  cannot  be  classed  as  agricultural,  but  are 
devoted  to  foreMry,  horticulture,  floriculture, 
stock  and  Etock-raising,  irrigation,  poultry,  bee- 
keeping, dairying,  as  well  as  to  a  mulutude  of 
stilt  more  special  interests,  steadily  increases. 

The  forei^  language  press  appears  also  in 
^ricultural  journalism.  There  are  already 
a  score  and  more  in  Hungarian,  Japanese, 
Swiss-Italian,  Bohemian,  Hollandish,  Finnish, 
Swedish,  German,  Polish.  The  largest  number 
hitherto  are  in  Germaa 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  the 
total  circulation  of  farm  papers.  There  is  a 
full  score  of  them  with  sworn  circulation  of 
more  than  500,000;  probably  one-quarter  of  all 
have  a  circulation  of  more  than  100,000.  The 
more  special  and  local  papers  naturally  have 
the  smallest  circulation.  The  more  important 
of  the  farm  papers  thus  equal  in  circulation  the 
greatest  ci^  dailies.  In  general,  they  are 
largely  conftned  to  Stale  areas  for  their  re- 
spective constituencies,  but  a  number  are  re- 
gional in  influence.  'Iliere  are  none  that  ap- 
proximate to  the  status  of  a  national  farm 
joumaL  There  has,  however,  been  some  ap- 
proach to  such  in  the  case  of  the  Ortinge  Juad 
Farmer  with  its  various  regional  editions. 

Thus,  while  its  latter-day  expansion  has 
been  most  noticeable,  agricultural  journalism 
has  nevertheless  had  a  long  history  and  a 
sound  developnent  3t>d  evolution.  It  is  by  no 
means  of  such  recent  appearance^  as  is  so  often 
suggested  While  there  was  no  sign  of  an  agii- 
cultural  paper  until  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  rise  of  the  agricultural  societies  at 
that  time  brought  such  into  existence  in  the 
form  of  the  regular  organs  of  the  societies  for 
collecting  and  distributing  information.  Such 
were,  however,  rather  m  the  nature  of  a 
"record*  than  in  the  form  of  a  •ioumal.' 
Probably  the  first  of  these  was  the  Massacku- 
letts  Agricultural  Refiotiiory  and  Journal  of 
the  Mauachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture, established  in  1793. 

Agricultaral  journalism  in  this  country  is 
usualtj',  however,  dated  from  1819  whan  the 
Anteneou  Farmer  was  established  in  Baltimore 
as  an  eight-page  weekly.  This  lasted  till  186Z. 
Other    notable   early    farm   papers   were    The 


these  early  publications  have  survived.  the 
Countrv  Gentltman,  originating  in  1853,  has 
probably  had  the  longest  continuous  history. 
But  a  number  of  fann  papers,  appearing  first 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  still  survive, 
and  have  given  a  substantial  nucleus  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  agricultural  press.  From  18S0 
the  development  has  been  rapid.  Independent 
horticultural  papers  began  to  appear  about  1835 
and  other  special  journals  rapidly  followed 
Agricultural  joumahsm  has  doubtless  played  its 
part  in  the  adjustments  necessary  under  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  agriculture  and 
rural  life  in  the  United  States.  Its  prints  have 
doubtless  taken  the  place  of  traditional  experi- 
ence, so  important  a  factor  in  agricultural  prog- 
ress in  other  lands.    It  has  served  as  a  ncces- 
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sary  and  invaluable  link  between  the  progres- 
sive leaders  of  American  agriculture  in  the  gov- 
ernment offices,  the  colleges,  and  on  the  farm, 
and  the  general  farm  population.  It  ha.s  served 
to  distinguish  and  dignify  the  farmer's  occupa- 
tion and  life  by  its  recognition  of  his  special 
needs  and  tastes.  Its  greatest  Lack  at  present 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  still  largely  devoted  to 
the  technical  and  economic  aspects  of  the  farm- 
er's life  and  fails  to  devote  sufficient  attention 
to  the  social.  This  defect  ia,  however,  ibeing 
remedied  by  the  development  of  ipecial  farm, 
home  and  family  journals, 

WiLLiAU  L.  Bailey, 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Grin- 
nell  College. 

JOURNALISM,  Clata  PubUcationa.  The 
story  of  American  jounialism  is  incomplete 
without  consideration  of  the  influence  of  maga- 
zines as  dtscingiushed  from  newspapers,  of 
technical  and  trade  papers,  foreign  language 
papers,  college  periodicals,  and  a  long  line  of 
what  are  called  "Class  Publications,*  rangiRg 
all  the  way  from  religious  papers  and  women's 
magazines  to  medical  journals  and  anarchistic 
periodicals.  All  these  are  a  part  of  journalism, 
and  each  class  contributes  its  share  to  the  mold- 
mg  of  public  thouglu  and  action.  For  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  republic  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  its  journalism  J  this  has  come  to  be 
the  accepted  mode  of  interchanging  thought, 
and  when  man^  great  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines or  [Kriodicals  act  in  unison  on  definite 
lines,  public  thought  is  molded,  and  action  re- 
sults. We  have  to  judge  our  public  men  mainly 
by  what  the  press  says  of  Uiem ;  we  have  to 
form  opinions  of  our  industries  largely  by  the 
trade  papers ;  we  have  to  measure  the  work  of 
colleges  in  considerable  degree  by  the  sort  of 
college  papers  they  create.  The  great  divines, 
the  great  surgeons,  the  great  scientists  have  to 
be  made  by  the  press  or  remain  unknown.  So, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  charge  that  America  is 
governed  by  its  press  is  largely  true;  hence  the 
great  importance  of  keeping  that  press  pure 
and  devoted  to  the  hie[hest  ideals.  Magarines 
of  nation-wide  circulation  have  come  to  exer- 
cise a  strong  influence  on  national  policies  and 
the  government  at  Washington  They  thus 
serve  as  a  wholesome  balance  to  the  influence 
of  a  local  press  that  must  largely  represent  its 
own  locality  rather  than  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  religious  press  has  a  wide  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  churches,  which  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  saving  element  of 
every  community  that  makes  for  advance  in 
morality  and  ideals.  The  agricultural  press  is 
almost  as  numerous,  and  has  undoubtedly  had 
a  large  share  in  the  movement  to  make  farm- 
ing more  profitable  and  to  rescue  agriculturists 
from  handing  all  their  profits  to  middlemen. 
Through  public  agitation  and  development  of 
granges,  selling  societies  and  the  Farmers'  Na~ 
rional  Congress  the  fanner  has  taken  his  right- 
ful place  as  a  business  man,  and  seems  likely 
10  maintain  it  in  spite  of  industrial  trusts.  The 
technical  and  trade  press  has  had  a  tremendous 
development,  belonging  almost  wholly  to  the 
period  since  1880.  Every  great  industry  has 
numerous  important  periodicals,  and  the  minor 
industries  have  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  eadL 
These  havr  come  to  wield  a  wide  influence. 


and  are  very  infoimative  to  the  outside  world, 
as  well  as  the  special  industry  concerned.  Tliey 
afford  a  field  for  discussing  and  thrashing  out 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  trades,  both  as  lo 
business  measures  and  mechanical  and  tech- 
nical problems.  This  sort  of  journalism  has 
reached  its  highest  development  in  America, 
and  has  done  a  large  riiare  toward  bringing 
together  Uie  active  men  in  each  industry  and 
helping  them  to  work  on  harmonious  lines. 
College  journalism  was  long  looked  upon  as 
amateurish,  and  merely  illustrative  of  boyish 
effort  and  imitation ;  out  it  is  now  apparent 
that  it  has  found  a  deeper  and  fuller  meaning. 
In  the  colleges  are  developed  toaa  of  the  men 
who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  ciMning  busi- 
ness generation.  Tbeir  college  papers  are  the 
trying-out  grotmd,  where  young  coDege  men 
first  test  themselves  against  the  world,'and  be- 
gin to  learn  something  of  the  conditions  of 
life  and  society  under  which  each  must  work 
out  a  place  for  himself,  if  at  all.  They  afford 
a  much  needed  expression  of  the  youn«r 
minds,  and  dull  is  the  college  professor  ^o 
cannot  gain  lessons  from  the  sprightly  acrib- 
blings  of  his  own  studemti.  The  foreign  lan- 
guage press  was  regarded  by  most  journalists 
as  being  a  wholly  negligible  feature  in  Ameri- 
can journalism  until  the  advent  of  the  war. 
Then  it  became  apparent  that  visitors  to  our 
shores  who  clung  to  their  mother  tongues  were 
largely  influenced  in  their  views  by  our  foreign 
language  papers,  and  that  many  of  <thcm  were 
quite  un-American  in  tone  and  utterance.  It 
is  well  that  the  eyes  o£  the  great  public  were 
opened  to  what  >s  the  average  character  of 
foreign  language  papers,  because  an  uuder- 
stanoing  of  their  poution  and  influence  carries 
its  own  remedy  for  any  abuses  of  the  power 
to  influence  those  on  American  soil,  where 
Liberty  ^ould  be  maintained  as  the  national 
watchword  and  the  ideals  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic  uj^eld  at  all  costs.  The  number 
and  importance  of  these  various  class  paiKrs 
can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  article 
on  Newspaiwis,  AuEXiCAtf.  They  are  a  per- 
manent addition  to  Journalism,  and  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  broad-minded  effort  to 
judge  of  the  influence  of  the  press  on  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World. 

Chables  H.  Cochranb, 
Formerly  of  the  Ediloriai  Staff  of  Newspaper- 

JOURNALISH,  School  of,  a  coH^  of 

journalism,  endowed  by  a  gift  of  $2,000,000  by 
ToseiJi  Pulitzer,  editor  and  proprietor  of  tiie 
New  York  World,  to  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  in  1903.  With  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization and  general  culture  and  intelligence 
the  demands  upon  the  journalists  of  the  present 
day  are  constantly  becoming  greater  and  this 
collette  is  the  recognition  of  the  importance  and 
I>lace  of  journalism  as  a  profession,  and  a  prac- 
tical endeavor  to  equip  mose  who  adopt  it,  by 
a  course  of  diorouni  instruction,  for  its  exact- 
ing and  laborious  duties.  Mr.  Pulitier  c(»istd- 
j  -■       — -■  — iderin^  effective  of  pub- 


capable  of  successfully  accomplishing.  The 
College  of  Journalism  is  therefore  a  means  to 
an  end — to  raise  the  lAaracter  and  standing 
of  journalism,  to  increase  its  power  and  pres- 
tige, and  to  attract  to  the  profesnon  men  of 
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the  highest  capacity  and  the  loftiest  ideals, 
who,  because  of  special  trainine,  will  advance 
the  professional  to  a  higher  stanoard  of  thought 
aad  action.  This  school  was  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  opened  30 
SgiL  1912.  On  I  Nov.  1916  there  were  in  all 
180  students,  of  whom  36  were  women.  Stu- 
dents of  maturity,  experience  and  marked  6t- 
ness  are  admitted  without  examination.  The 
d^ree  of  bachelor  of  literature  in  journalism 
was  conferred  on  24  students  in  1916.  While 
there  are  universities  and  collesres  which  give 
courses  in  various  phases  of  joumalism,  no 
other  school  is  so  w^l  endowed,  none  has  a 
course  givinK  so  much  time  to  the  solid  study 
needed  for  uie  draining  of  the  journalist,  snd 
the  scbool  has  also  the  crowning  advantage  of 
a  metropolis  like  New  York  in  which  to  train 
its  students  in  reporting  l^  sending  them  to 
see  and  to  write  upon  events  as  they  come  in 
the  life  of  a  great  city.  Attendance  on  first- 
nigfat  performances  is  employed  in  traimng  for 
dramatic  criticism.  This  practical  training  in 
the  work  of  the  journalist  comes  in  the  last 
two  yearg,  but  of  the  four  years'  course  four- 
Efths  are  devoted  to  the  stud^  of  history,  con- 
stitutional law,  fxilitital  saence,  economics, 
statistics,  American  and  Enronean  literature, 
etc. ;  a  owstery  of  either  Frenca  or  German  is 
insisted  on.  In  1918  the  school  will  be  placed 
on  a  full  professional  standing.  Five  years  will 
be  required  for  a  degree  from  the  high  school, 
the  fiivt  two  in  college  and  the  last  three  in 
the  School  of  Journalism.    See  Joornalism. 

JOURNALISTS, The  ('Die  Journalisten'). 
This  comedy  of  four  acts  m  prose  was  played 
for  the  first  time  in  1852,  the  year  in  which 
it  was  written.  It  originated  in  the  personal 
experience  of  its  author,  Gustav  Freytag,  who 
from  1848-70  had  beer  a  partner  and  joint- 
editor  of  the  Gretixboten^  German  weekly  for 
literature  and  pohtics.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
provincial  town  in  Geiinanj',  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  joumalism  in  politics  is  dealt  with, 
as  well  as  the  character  and  the  social  position 
of  journalists.  In  the  electoral  campaign  be- 
tween the  Conservative  and  the  LJberal  party  — 
the  pivot  of  the  plot  ^victory  for  Oldendorf, 
(he  candidate  of  the  Liberals,  is  won  through 
Boll,  one  of  die  editors  of  the  Liberal  paper 
The  Union.  Boli  is  the  hero  of  the  play.  He 
can  get  atone  w«^l  with  any  one,  he  is  never 
upset,  least  ot  all  when  he  pretends  to  be,  he  is 
humorous  and  peppery,  he  can  even  venture  on 
risky  enterprises,  for  his  heart  is  and  always 
remains  in  the  right  place.  In  his  person  the 
journalists  are  also  granted  their  esteemed 
place  in  jnodem  society,  for  Adelheid  Runeck, 
a  young  lady  of  wealth  and  noble  birth,  gives 
him  her  hand  in  marriage. 

The  strength  of  this  comedy  lies  largely  in 
a  clearly  drawn  up  scheme,  a  quick,  wit^  dia- 
logue, a  smooth  delineation  of  characters,  and 
a  sympathetic  insight  into  human  natnre  whose 
weaknesses  are  smiled  at  rather  than  satirized. 
Consult  G.  Freytag's  woifcs  (Leipzig,  1887-88, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-112)  ;  English  translation  in  <The 
German  aassici*  (Vol.  XII,  pp.  10-106) ; 
Seller,  F.,  <G.  Freytag>  (1898,  pp.  81-91); 
Stem,  A..  'Studien  zur  Literatur  der  Gegen- 
wart>  (Vol.  I.  3d  ed..  190S)  ;  Lindau,  U.,  <G. 
Freytag'    (Leiprig  1907). 

EWAUI  EtSERHARDT. 


JOURNEY      AROUND      HY      ROOM 

(Voyage  au  tour  de  ma  ehambre).  We  owe 
this  'exquisite  morsel,"  as  the  French  admir- 
ingly call  it,  to  a  happv  accident.  Xavier  de 
Maistre  (1763-1852)  having  been  arrested  as  a 
young  officer  for  duelling  was  sentenced  to  con- 
finement for  six  weeks.  He  wrote  42  chapters, 
one  for  each  day,  descriptive  of  his  wanderings 
around  his  room.  He  had  no  thought  of  pub- 
lishing the  work,  but  his  elder  brother,  the 
philoBonhic  writer,  Ounl  Joseph  de  Maistre 
secured  its  publication.  It  is  a  little  the  irony  of 
fate  that,  as  David  says  in  his  introduction  to 
the  volume  containing  it  in  the  French  series 
known  as  tite  'Library  of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tiona!e,>  the  younger  brother's  unvalued  literaiy 
diversion  promises  to  outlive  the  elder  brother's 
philosophic  speculations.  The  book  is  known 
particufarly  for  its  aympathelic  treatment  of 
the  duality  of  man's  nature.  His  animal  body 
is  in  prison,  but  bis  mind  can  go  wandering 
far  beyond  the  walls,  His  mind  can  occi^iy  it- 
self satisfactorily  while  his  animal  is  doing  the 
ordinary  things  of  life.  His  mind  watches  his 
animal  make  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  some- 
times, lost  in  happy  memories  or  occupied  with 
poetic  distractions,  permits  the  animal  without 
sense  in  such  matters  to  'burn  itself  with  the 
fire  irons  or  do  somcthini^  equally  foolish,  A 
favorite  mode  of  journeying,  since  he  is  not 
hurried,  is  while  seated  on  an  armchair  to  lift 
the  forelegs  a  few  inches  from  the  floor  and 
then,  swinging  backward  and  forward,  to  move 
gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  arouhd  the 
room.  Almost  invanably  his  animal  makes 
his  way  toward  the  portrait  of  a  charming  lady 
that  hangs  on  the  wall.  Thirty  years  after 
'The  Joumev  Around  My  Room,'  its  author 
wrote  'The  Nocturnal  Expedition  Around  My 
Room*  in  the  same  vein  and,  surprisingly 
enough,  with  equal  charm.  Consult  Sainte- 
Bcuve,  'Portraits  Contemporains'  ;  Bibliotheque 
Nationate  Collection  des  Meilleurs  Auteurs  An- 
ciens  et  Modemea  (complete  works  in  single 
small  volume)  ;  Eng.  translation,  Philadelphia 
1829;  New  York  1907. 

James  J.  Walsh. 
JOUTEL,  zhoo'tei,  Henri,  French  pioneer 
in  America:  o,  Rouen,  late  in  the  17di  century; 
d.  there  early  in  the  18th.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  early  life.  When  La  Salle  was  commis- 
sioned m  1684  to  reconnoitre  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  by  sea.  Joutel  accompanied  him 
"  ndant.  In  1d85  he  was  appointed  by  La 
"    finish    Fort   Saint   Louis,    which   the 


Salle 


Jrder  Joutel,   but  he   < 
ind,   having  received   : 


formed  a   plot  t 

covered  it  in   ti      .  „       -        -   -  - 

order  to  join  La  Salle  with  all  his  force,  he 
delivered  the  criminals  to  the  latter.  In  Octo- 
ber, Joutel  was  again  made  commander  at  Fort 
Saint  Louis  with  34  men  under  faim,  and  was 
a^n  disturbed  by  plots  to  kill  him  or  deprive 
him  of  his  oflice.  He  set  out  for  the  Illinois 
on  12  Jan,  1687,  with  La  Salle,  and,  after  the 
assassination  of  the  latter  on  19  March,  Joutel's 
death  was  also  decided  on,  'but  hi.i;  life  was 
finally  spared.  Not  long  afterward  he  set  out 
for  Illinois  accompanied  by  six  other  French- 
men and  after  vanous  adventures  reached  Fort 
Saint  Louis  on  14  September,  and  arrived  in 
Maddnaw  on  10  May.  Joutel  went  to  Mont- 
real  and   Quebec  sbordy  afterward  and  < 
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bailced  for  Rouen,  wlierc  lie  appears  to  liavc 
spent  the  rest  of  )us  life.    Charlevoix  saw  him 

there  in  1723,  Joutel  was  the  only  one  of  La 
Salle's  party  on  whom  that  explorer  could  rely 
and  his  account  of  the  last  expedition  of  lii 
Salle  is  the  only  trustworthy  one.  This  work 
is  entitled,  'Journal  historique  du  demier  voy- 
age, que  feu  M.  de  la  Salle  fit  dans  le  Golfe 
de  Mexique,  pour  trouver  I'embouchure  ei  le 
cours  de  la  Riviire  de  Saint  Louis,  qui  traverse 
la  Louisiane.  Au  Ton  voit  lliistoire  tragique 
de  sa  mort  et  plusieurs  choses  curieuses  du 
nouveau  monde'  (Paris  1713;  Eng,  translation 
by  H.  R.  Stiles,  Albany  1906). 

JOVANOVIC,  yo-va'nfl-vlch,  J  o  v  a  n 
("Zmaj"),  Serbian  iournalisl  and  poet :  b. 
Novi  Sad.  Neusatz.  1833 ;  d-  1904.  He  studied 
law  in  Pest,  Prague  and  Vienna  and  returned 
to  his  native  place  to  practise  his  profession. 
There  he  drilled  into  journalism,  becoming 
editor  of  the  Javor  (Accm)  in  1861.  Iti  1862 
he  returned  to  Pest  to  study  medicine  in  which 
he  graduated  six  years  later.  All  the  while  he 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  press  humorous 
and  olher  articles  in  prose  and  verse  which 
attained  considerable   popularity.     In   1864  he 


work.  Two  years  later  his  successful  play 
'Saran>  was  presented.  His  growinjf  reputa- 
tion led  him  more  and  more  insensdily  into 
lilerature.  Part  ot  this  activity  resulted  in  the 
founding  of   S'tarmaH,   a   humorous   periodical 

il878),  and  Neven,  a  juvenile  publication 
1880).  In  addition  to  his  extensive  creative 
poetical  and  prose  work  Jovanovic  was  a  very 
active  and  successful  translator  Into  Serbian  of 
the  literary  productions  of  other  poets.  Good 
editions  oi  his  own  works  were  published  in 
1880  and  in  1887. 

JOVANOVIC,  Stephan,  Baron  von,  Aus- 
trian general:  b.  Paianste,  1828;  d.  1885.  En- 
tering the  army  young  and  without  any  previous 
military  education,  he  rose  rapidly  hy  his  appli- 
cation and  ability.  In  1848  he  took  part  in  the 
Italian  campaign;  and  in  1852  he  went  to  Tur- 
key, where  he  ultimately  became  consul-general 
with  headquarters  at  Bosnia  (1861-65),  He 
served  in  the  army  in  Italy  in  1865-66,  and 
was  commander  in  Dalmatia  in  1869.  Nine 
years  later  he  became  military  governor  of 
Herzegovina;  defeated  the  revolutionists  in 
Krtvosije  in  1882  and  returned  to  Dalmatia  as 
civil  governor  the  following  year, 

JOVANOVIC,  ValdimJr,  Serbian  states- 
man and  author:  b.  Shabatz,  1833.  Studying 
in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  obtained  a  position 
in  the  Department  of  Finance,  which  he  soon 
lost  on  account  of  his  radicalism.  He  ven- 
tured into  journalism  with  the  same  result.  He 
was  finally  forced  into  exile,  going  to  Switzer- 
land. Returning  to  Serbia  he  became  leader 
of  the  younger  and  more  radical  element.  In 
1860  he  was  arrested  and  tried  for  the  tnurder 
of  Prince  Uichael,  but  was  acquitted.  His 
radical  views  gradually  changing,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Skupshtina  in  1872  and  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Finance  four  years  later. 
The  latter  position  he  held  until  1889  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
(1889-93).  Among  his  works  are  'The  Serbea 
and  their  Mission  in  Europe  and  the  East* 
(1870);  and  'Emancipation  and  Unity  of  Ser- 


JOVEITB,  jflvit,  is  a  nitro-sobstitmion  ex- 
plosive used  in  blasting,  and  as  charges  for 
nigh- explosive  shells,  w%ich  was  invented  by 
J.  E,  Blomen,  Washington,  D,  C,  It  consists 
of  nitro-naphthalenes  o  to  8  per  cent,  nitro- 
phenols  16  to  30  per  cent,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
64  lo  76  per  cent.  It  is  made  by  melting  the 
nitro-naphthalenes  in  a  steam-jacketed  kettle, 
adding  the  nitro-phenols  and  continuing  the 
heating  until  diey  are  melted,  and  then  stirring 


this  liquid  mixture  the  solid  i 
soda  in  a  finely  ground  and  perfectly  Aiy  condi- 
tion until  each  of  the  solid  particlu  of  the  ni- 
trate is  coated  and  impregnated  with  the  liquid. 
On  cooling,  the  (tarticles  of  the  nitrate  are 
protected  from  deliquescence  by  the  coating  of 
scarcely  soluble  nitro-suhstitution  compounds, 
while  on  explonon,  the  nitrate  causes  ibe  reac- 
tion to  be  most  complete.  For  blasting  pur- 
poses this  explosive  is  used  in  a  gr^muUted 
condition,  but  m  loading  armor-piercing  [>rojec- 
tiles  it  is  poured  into  the  shell  while  in  the 
plastic  condition  and  on  cooling  sets  to  a  hard 
mass  which  completely  fills  the  cavity  except 
for  a  canal  in  the  centre  where  tiie  fuse  is 
placed.  For  blasting  purposes  the  explosive  is 
tired  by  means  of  a  mercuric  fulminate  detona- 
tor, but  the  charges  in  shells  are  fired  by  means 
of  gunpowder  fuses.  In  tests  of  the  explosive 
bv  the  United  States  navy,  made  at  Indian 
Head,  Md„  in  1897,  a  XO-mdh  Carpenter  armor- 
piercmff  shell  containing  8,25  pounds  of  jorcitc, 
fired  with  a  velocity  of  1,860  foot-seconds  at  a 
Harveyized  nickel-steel  armor  plate,  14.5  inches 
thick,  passed  completely  through  the  plate  and 
burst  on  the  other  side.    See  £xfl,osive3. 

JOVELLANOS,  h&-vil-ya'nos,  Cupu- 
MMchlor  de,  Spanish  statesman  and  writer:  b. 
Gijon,  Spain,  5  Jan.  1744;  d.  Vega,  Spain,  27 
Nov,  1811.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Oviedo,  Avila  and  Alcala,  became  in  1770  a 
member  of  the  Ro^  Academy,  in  1778  chief 
justice  of  the  Criminal  Court  at  Madrid  and  in 
1780  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Subse- 
quently he  was  for  a  time  Minister  of  Justice, 
but  in  1801,  throu^  the  agency  of  his  enemy, 
Don  Manuel  Godoy,  was  imprisoned  at  Ma- 
jorca, Released  at  the  French  invasion  (1808), 
he  joined  the  patriots  and  became  a  member  of 
the  supreme  junta.  His  writings  are  various, 
including  treatises  on  political  economy,  a  dis- 
sertation on  English  architecture,  a  'Memoir  on 
Law  Applied  lo  Agriculture,'  the  tragedy  'El 
Pelayo.'  and  <EI  Delincuente  Honrado*  ('The 
Honorable  Delinquent'),  a  comedy. 

JOVELLAR  Y  SOLER,  H6-v5-lyar',  Joa- 

auin,  Spanish  statesman  and  soldier:  b.  Palma 
e  Majorca,  1819;  d.  1892.  He  saw  military 
service  in  Cuba  (1842-49);  later  in  Spain 
(1849-53);  and  afterward  in  Morocco  (1853- 
60).  In  ail  of  his  military  campaigns  be  made 
a  brilliant  record  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1863  he  was  made  hrigadier- gen- 
eral and  the  following  year  he  became  as^st- 
ant  Secretary  of  War.  He  left  Spain  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic;  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  return  and  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  a  position  he 
gave  up  to  become  Minister  of  War  under  Al- 
fonso XII.  But  he  was  needed  in  Cuba  and  he 
again  became  governor-general  of  the  island. 
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He  was  vgtt  largely  instrumental  in  britig- 
iriK  the  Ten  Years'  War  to  a  close  (1878).  On 
his  return  to  Spain  he  becaine  cafiiain-^fceneral 
of  the  Spanish  army  and  head  of  the  $panbh 
forces  in  the  Philippines. 

JOVIANUS,  jfi-v!-i-nus,  FUwiua  Ctaudiu^ 
Roman  emperor :  d.  Dadaslana,  Biihyroa,  17 
Feb.  364  a.t>.  He  was  ori^nally  captain  of  the 
household  troops  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
axainsl  Lhe  Persians  in  which  Julian  lost  his 
life  (363  A.P.}.  After  Juhati's  death  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops,  but  could 
only  extricate  bis  army  by  ceding  to  the  Persian 
monarch  the  five  provinces  EMyond  the  Ticris. 
He  was  succeeded  by  V^cntinianns  I. 

JOVINIAN.  an  Italian  opponent  of  the 
regalar  form  of  the  CTbristian  Church  who 
flourished  in  the  4th  century.  He  was  one  of 
lhe  first  great  protesters  in  that  body.  He  op- 
posed the  celibacy  of  lhe  priests,  thouteh  he 
never  was  himself  married.  He  also  opposed 
fasting  and  penance  and  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin.  Driven  out  of  Uilan  for  his  opinions  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his  followers  were 
excommunicated  (388).  On  the  confirmation 
of  this  sentence  by  the  Pope,  Jovinian  was  ban- 
ished lo  the  island  of  Boa  by  the  Emperor  Hono- 
rius,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  406. 
But  notwithstanding  the  banishment  of  Jovin' 
ian  his  ideas  conltnued  to  spread.  But  the  ac- 
tivity of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  their  sttt>ng 
defense  of  the  ascetics,  their  thunders  against 
Jovinian  and  the  support  of  the  temporal  au- 
thorities were  ultimately  successful  in  stamp- 
in^  out  the  Jovinian  sect.  Consult  Kamadc, 
Adolf,  'History  of  Dogma'  (Boston  1894- 
1900) :  Jerome.  'Adversus  Joviniauum'  (Nicene 
and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  VI,  2d  series. 
New  York  1893). 

JOW£TT,  BenJAinin,  English  scholar  and 
educator:  b.  Camberwcll,  London,  1817;  d.  1  Oct. 
1893.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  was  ordained  in 
1842.  and  became  regius  professor  of  Greek  in 
185S.  In  18.^5  he  published  a  notable  commen- 
tary on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul.  In  1860  he 
contributed  an  essay  'On  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture'  lo  the  celebrated  volume  'Essays  and 
Reviews,'  for  whk:h  he  was  tried  on  a  charge 
of  heresy  before  the  Chancellor's  Court,  but 
was  acqtiilted.  In  1870  he  became  master  of 
Balliol  College,  and  in  1871  published  his  most 
important  work,  a  translation  of  the  'Dialogues- 
of  Plalo.>  of  which  a  fifth  edition  was  issued 
in  1892.  He  subsequently  published  translations 
of  Thueydides  (1881)  and  the  'Politics'  of 
Aristotle  (1885).  He  was  vice-chancellor  of 
lhe  university  (1882-86).  Consult  <Life  and 
Letters*  (edited  by  Abbott  and  Campbell.  189?)  ; 
ToUemache,  'Benjamin  Jowett,  Uaster  of  Bal- 
liol'  (1895). 

JOWETT.  John  Henry,  English  clergy- 
man: b.  Halifax,  England,  25  Aug.  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh- 
and  Oxford  University.  In  1890  he  was  or^ 
dained.  a  (Zon^regational  minister  and  became 
minister  of  Saint  James  Churdi,  New  Castle-em- 
Tyne  1890-95 ;  mwister  of  Carr's  Lane  Church, 
Birmingham,  England,  lWK-1911;  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Cturch.  New  York- 
city,  1911-18;  returned  to  England  in  1918  and 
became  pastor  of  Westminster  Chapel,  London, 
vot.  16  —  ti 


(1903);  'Yet  Another  Day'   (1905);  '    

for  Souls'  (1905)  ;  'Folly  of  Unbelief  and 
other  Meditations'  (1906) ;  'Daily  Altar' 
(1907) ;  'The  Silver  Uning'  (1907) ;  'The 
High  Calling'  (1909);  'From  Strength  to 
Strengfth'  (1910);  'Our  Blessed  Dead*  (1910); 
'School  of  Calvary'  (1910);  'The  Trans^ured 
Church'  (1910)  ;  'The  Preacher:  His  Life  and 
Work'  (1912) ;  '  Easter  Morning'  ( 1912) ; 
'Things  that  Matter  Most'  (1913)  ;  'My  Daily 
Meditation  for  the  Circling  Year*  (1914); 
'Spirit  of  CTirislmas'  (1914) ;  'The  Whole  Ar- 
mor of  God'  (1916). 

JOWF,  or  DJOWF, Jout,  oasis  in  north- 
ern Arabia  between  the  Syrian, and  Shammar 
deserts.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  district  of 
South  Arabia.  The  oasis,  which  is  really  what 
its  name  implies,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert, 
produces  a  variety  of  products  peculiar  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  that  region,  among  ihem 
being  excellent  dates.  Popi  aoout  40,000.  The 
capital,  El-Djof,  contains  about  4,000  people, 
while  Sekakah  has  a  population  of  about  5,000. 

JOY,  Chbrlea  Arad,  American  chemist:  b. 
LudlowvillcN.  Y.,  1823;  d.  1891.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Union  College  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  also  studied  at  Beriin  and  (jottin- 
gen  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
latter  in  1852,  and  after  a  few  years  spent  as 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Union,  became  in 
I8S7  professor  of  chemistry  at  Columbia,  where 
he  remained  for  20  years.  In  1866  he  became 
president  of  the  L>-ceum  of  Natural  History 
(later  lhe  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences) 
and  was  long  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Scitnlific  Ameriean. 

JOY,  George  WiUIam,  English  painter:  b. 
Dublin,  Ireland,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  fur- 
row and  studied  art  at  Kensington,  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  under  Charles  Jalabert  and  Bon- 
uat,  at  Paris.  His  principal  pictures  arc  'Do- 
menica' ;  'CHiess  Players' ;  'Laedamia' ; 
'Young  Nelson's  First  Farewell';  'Wellington 
at  Angers';  'Prince  Charlie  and  Flora  Mac- 
donald';  'The  Death  of  (^neiul  Gordon'; 
•PrincMs  Alice  of  Albany'  (tor  Queen  Vic- 
toria): 'Reverie';  'Truth';  *Joan  of  Arc'; 
"Lear  and  Cordelia,'  elt  He  has  also  painted 
many  portraits. 

JOY,  Thomas,  American  colonist:  b.  Nor- 
folk, England,  1610;  d.  Boston,  1678  Upon 
emigrating  to  America  in  1635  he  established 
himself  in  Boston  as  an  architect  and  builder 
and  in  1657  erected  the  townhouse  of  Boston, 
the  earliest  civic  structure  of  any  note  in  New 
England.  In  1646  for  his  share  in  the  *Cbi1d 
Memorial.'  protesting  against  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Bay  Colony, 
he  was  fined  and  imprisoned. 

JOYCE,  Ia«ac  Wilson,  American  clergy- 
man :  b.  Coleraine  Township,  Ohio,  1 1  (Jct. 
1836;  d  Minneapolij,  Minn.,  28  July  1905.  He 
was  educated  at  Hartsville  College  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren  Qiurch  and  was  first  licensed  as  a 
local  preacher  in  that  Church.  In  1859  he  en- 
tered the  ministTT  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(3iurch.  joiniug  the  Northwest  Indiana  Confer- 
ence. He  served  as  pastor  of  several  import- 
ant churches  and  a  term  as  presiding  elder,  the- 
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last  duirches  located  in  the  Cincinnati  Confer- 
ence. He  was  elected  bishop  in  1888.  !□  1886 
he  was  fraternal  delegate  to  die  Canadian  Meth- 
odist Churcb.  He  was  president  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League  (1900-04).  In  1892  he  had  super- 
vision of  the  missions  in  Europe ;  Mexico  in 
l«5;  China,  Japan  and  Korea  (1896-97)  ;  South 
America  (iwa-^).  He  was  a  preacher  of  an 
intense  evangelical  type.  Consult  Sheridan, 
Wilbur  R.  'The  Lite  of  Isaac  Wilson  Joyce' 
(Crndnnati  1907). 

JOYCE,  Robert  Dwyer,  Irish  poet  and 
physician :  b.  in  County  Limerick,  September 
1836;  d.  Dublin,  23  Oct.  1883.  _  Tn  1866  he  came 
to  the  United  Stales  and  practised  medicine  for 
several  years  in  Boston,  Mass.,  contributing  dur- 
ing that  period  to  the  Pilot  and  other  Irish  juur- 
nal3.  Me  published  'Ballads,  Romances,  and 
Sonsrs'  (1872)  ;  'Deirdr*,'  a  much-admired  epic 
poem,  which  appeared  anonymously  as  one  of 
the  <No  Name  Series*  (1876)  :  'Legends  of  the 
Wars  in  Ireland'  (1868);  'Fireside  Stories  of 
Ireland*  (1871);  'Blanid,'  a  poem  (1879); 
'The  Squire  of  Castlelon,'  etc. 

JOYEUSE  ENTREE,  ihwa-yei  fin-ira, 
the  name  given  to  the  important  privilege*  of 
the  f states  of  Brabant  and  Limburg,  with  Ant- 
werp, which  the  dukes  were  obliged  to  swear  to 
maintain  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
ducal  residence,  from  which  circumstance  the 
name  was  taken.  It  dates  from  3  Jan.  US6, 
from  the  entry  of  Duke  Wenceslas  into  Lou- 
vain,  The  most  important  of  these  privileges 
was  that  the  people  were  released  from  an  al- 
le^ance  whenever  the  duke  should  attempt  to 
violate  their  rights.  So  important  were  these 
privileges  considered  that  many  women  went  to 
Brabant  to  be  conlined  there,  that  their  children 
might  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Brabant. 
See  Boulger,  D.  C,  'History  oi  Belgium' 
(London  1902). 

JOYNBS,  Edward  Sovtbey,  American  edu- 
cator :  b.  Accomac  Coun^,  Va.,  2  March  1834. 
He  waseducated  at  tb^  UniverBity  of  Virgin' 


1866-75  was  professor  of  modem  languages  at 
Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  L>exington,  Va.),  and  subsequently 
held  chairs  ID  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  In  1882  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  in  South  Carolina 
(Allege  (Columbia),  retirino- as  professor  emer- 
itus in  1908.  He  published  textbooks  of 
French  and  (jcnnan,  most  important  of  which 
is  the  'Jo>Tics-Meissnei  German  Grammar' 
(1887). 

JOYOUS  ENTRY.  This  became  a  cus- 
tom in  the  Belgic  Low  Countries  and  (he  occa- 
sion of  cottcessions  and  privDeses  in  the  north- 
ern Netherlands  also.  That  of  Queen  Wilhel- 
tnina  Into  Amaterdatn,  the  political  capital  of 
the  kingdom  and  in  which  she  was  inaugu- 
rated queen,  *as  on  31  Aug.  189a  At  The 
Ha^^e,  the  seat  of  administration,  a  similar 
function,  with  spectacles,  was  given  with  im- 
U9ual  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  inauffuration 
festivities  lasting  in  Ibe  two  cities  a- fortnight. 
In  this  modem  instance,  100  invited  foreign 
ioumalists  ae  guests  participated.  The  joyous 
entry  of  Leopold  and  those  of  his  successors  in 


JUAN  DE  BABNA,  Hwan  da  bi-i'n^,  a 
Spanish  writer  and  editor  of  tiie  ISth  century 
who  made  an  anthology  of  the  writings  of  con- 
temporary literary  men.  Baena  was  a  con- 
verted Jew  who  seems  to  have  entered  heart 
and  soul  into  the  life  of  the  Cliristian  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived.  He  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  John  II.  His  '(^ndonero,' 
as  his  anthology  viras  called  seems  to  have  been 
composed  between  1449  and  1454,  as  the  author 
himself  states  in  his  preface,  chiefly  to  please 
the  king,  but  with  an  eye  to  (leasing  also  the 
qUecn,  the  heir-apparent  and  the  court  and  no- 
bility. It  contains  384  manuscript  pages  and 
gives  extracts  fram  the  works  of  nearly  60 
Spanish  writers,  some  of  them  datit^  back  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  'Candonero  de 
Baena'  is  interesting  and  valuable  historically, 
not  on  account  of  the  literary  and  critical  abil- 
ity of  the  author,  wfaid  was  certainly  not  very 
great,  but  rather  because  of  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  literary  condition  of  the  first  half  of 
the  t5th  centun  »-nd  the  list  of  writers  which 
it  furnishes^  Consult  Castro,  'Biblioteca  ^• 
pahola'  (Madrid  1784,  Vol.  I);  Ochoa.  'Manu- 
scritas'  (Pant  1844) ;  Puybusque,  'Histoire 
Compart  des  Litieratures  KspaKnoie  et  Fran- 
caise'  (Paris  1843)  ;  Ticknor.  G.,  'History  of 
Spanish  Literature'    (New  York  1854). 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  joo'an  fer'nan-dii 
_(Sp.  hoo-an'  fSr-nan'delh),  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  south  Pacific  Ocean,  3O0  miles  west  of 
CHiile  and  belonging  to  that  country.  They  are 
named  from  a  Spanish  pilot  who  discovered 
them  in  1563  and  obtaining  a  grant  from  his 
country  started  a  settlement.  There  are  two 
principal  islands,  Mas  a  Tierra  (nearest  to 
land)  and  Mas  Afuera  (farther  out),  the  latter 
90  miles  west  of  the  former,  both  on  lat.  33° 
40*  south.  Mas  a  Tierra  is  12  miles  long  3?^ 
miles  wide,  of  rugged  configoration  witn  its 
higher  peak,  El  Yunque  (the  anvil),  rising  2,500 
feet  above  sea-level.  Cumberlantf  Bay,  or  bay 
of  San  Juan  Bautista,  on  the  north  side  is  the 
principal  harbor,  but  the  water  is  too  deep  for 
safe  anchorage  in  bad  weather.  This  island  was 
occupied  by  the  Spanish  in  1750  and  taken  by 
Chile  when  that  country  became  Independent  in 
1818,  It  was  used  as  a  penal  colony  prior  to 
1840.  It  has  a  population  of  about  300  which 
lives  mainly  by  supplying  water,  wood  and  food 
to  whaling  and  other  vessels.  Parts  are  fertile 
and  produce  vegetables,  peaches,  figs,  grapes, 
etc.,  and  originally  there  was  considerable  san- 
dalwood, but  it  has  all  been  taken.  Plenty  of 
fish  are  obtained  from  the  surrounding  waters 
and  also  a  lobster  (Palinums  frontalis)  which 
is  an  important  source  of  subsistence  and  also 
is  canned  for  export  in  two  factories.  In  1914 
a  wireless  station  was  erected.  Just  off  the 
southwest  comer  of  Mas  a  Tierra  is  the  small, 
rocky  island  of  Santa  Cruz.  Mas  Afnet«,  six 
miles  long  by  three  and  one-half  miles  wide,  is 
very  mountainous,  its  hif^est  summit  bemg 
5,300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  presents  fine  scenery 
and  its  remarkable  flora  makes  a  most  dis- 
tinctive landscape.  The  islands  consist  of  Ter- 
tiary volcanic  rocks  in  thick  layers  oomprisiti^ 
a  succession  of  lava  flows  and  tuffs,  tnosdy  hori- 
zontal.   The  dimate  is  more  humid  lltait  thai 
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of  Valparaiso,  with  mild  vrinttn,  moderate  sum- 
mers and  frequent  gales.  The  islands  had  no 
original  wild  land  animals,  but  the  flora  is 
anique.  Some  Megallsuiic  types  have  recently 
been  found  high  on  Mas  Afuera.  One  remark- 
able plant,  gunnfra,  has  leaves  10  feel  in  di- 
ameler.  The  'Robinson  Crusoe*  of  Defoe  is 
^d  to  be  based  on  the  experiences  of  Alexan~ 
der  Selkirk,  a  Scotch  sailor,  who  lived  alone  on 
the  larger  island  from  1704-09. 

JUAN  DB  FUCA,  ioo>n  di  fu'k^  (Sp. 
boo-an'  da  foolta),  Strait  of,  an  ocean  passage 
between  the  State  of  Washington  and  Van- 
couver Island.  It  connects  the  Pacific  with  the 
Strait  of  Georgia  on  the  north  and  Puget  Sound 
on  the  south.  It  is  lOO  miles  long  and  about 
15  miles  wide.  It  contains  several  islands,  some 
of  which  were  at  one  time  in  dispute  between 
Ibe  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

JUARBZ,  Benito  Pablo,  bi-ni't5  pab'lO 
hoo-a'r(th,  Mexican  statesman :  b.  San  Pueblo 
Guelatao,  Oajaca,  21  March  1806;  d.  Mexico, 
18  July  18?2.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1834;  became  3  judge  of  the  Civil  Court  in  1842; 
in  1847-52  was  governor  of  the  state  of  Oajaca, 
ID  which  post  he  greatly  improved  provincial 
conditions;  and  after  a  period  of  exile  (18S3- 
S5)  joined  the  rcvolutionisls  under  Alvarei,  by 
vhom  he  was  later  made  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Ecclesiastical  Aflairs.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
provisional  governor  of  Oajaca  by  Comonfort, 
the  successor  of  Alvarez,  and  in  1857  elected 
conslittitional  governor.  He  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  chief  justice  in  the 
latter  year  (the  office  of  chief  justice  being  by 
the  constitution  the  eqaivalent  of  a  vice-presi- 
dency), and  when  Comonfort  was  driven  from 
power  (1858)  duly  succeeded  to  the  presidency, 
was  recognized  by  the  Mexican  states  and  the 
United  States,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Conserva- 
lives  in  a  long  civil  war  and  did  not  enter 
Mexico  City  until  11  Jan.  1861.  In  March  he 
was  elected  President  for  a  four-years'  term. 
The  bankropt  government  published  a  decree 
sospcndine  for  two  years  the  payment  on  the 
foreign  debt  and  an  alliance  of  mtervention  was 
at  once  entered  into  by  England,  Spain  and 
France.  On  Juarez'  agreement  to  protect  the 
interests  of  foreign  debtors,  the  Ejiglish  and 
Spanish  troops  evacuated  the  country,  but 
France  proceeded  to  a  war  of  conquest.  Juarez 
was  driven  to  the  extreme  luDrdi  and  Maxi- 
'  milian  assumed  imperial  power.  Upon  the  in- 
Krference  of  the  United  States,  however,  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  m  1867  and  in 
ibe  same  year  Maximilian  was  executed  and 
jnaret  elected  PresidenL  He  was  re-elected  in 
1871.  His  vigorous  and  liberal  policy  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  nation  and  he  nas  sometimes 
been  called  the  'Mexican  Washington."  Con- 
sult Bai,  'Vida  de  Benilo  Juarez'  (1874)  ;  and 
the  'Life'  by  Burke  (1894). 
„  JUABEZ  CELMAN,  Mipicl,  me-gil'  hoo- 
i'reth  sal-man',  Argentine  statesman :  b.  C6r- 
doba,  Argentina,  29  Sept.  1844.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  C6rdoba 
in  1870  and  after  holding  several  political 
posts  became  governor  of  his  province  of  C6r- 
dota  and  in  1884-  a  senator  in  the  national  Con- 
P«ss.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  President  and  the 
'peculation  rife  during  his  administration,  as 
well  as  the  inflation  of  the  currency  and  the 
iiagQitude  of  the  public  works  undertaken  at 


this  time,  induced  a  finaocial  patiic  in  1890. 
The  Celman  administ ration  was  held  respon- 
sible for  this  disaster  and  the  President  hirnsclf 
charged  with  having  amassed  a  fortune  from 
sums  known  to  have  been  taken  from  the  treas- 
ury. The  cabinet  resigned,  but  revolt  broke 
out  in  Buenos  Aires  26  July  1890,  and  fighting 
in  the  streets  continued  for  several  days.  On 
6  August,  however,  the  President  resigned  and 
the  Vice-President,  Pellegrini,  assumed  his 
duties  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

JUBA,  joo'bi,  an  African  king  who  flour- 
bhed  during  the  supremacy  of  Caesar  in  the 
affairs  of  Rome.  He  was  ruler  of  Numidia. 
When  open  hostilities  broke  out  between  Pom- 
pey  and  Ca;sar  he  sided  with  the  former  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  Oesar  under  Curio  (49 
B.C.).  He  also  extended  aid  to  two  of  Pompey's 
other  backers,  Sdpio  and  Cato.  He  conunitted 
suicide,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  which 
marked  the  definite  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
party  (6  April  46  B.C.). 

JUBA,  a  Numidlsn  king,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ruler  of  the  same  name:  d.  19  B.C.  Af- 
ter the  suicide  of  his  father,  he  was  taken  to 
Rome  by  Casar  where  he  was  given  an  excel' 
lent  education.  Octavius,  by  whose  good  will 
he  had  been  enabled  to  marr^  a  dau^ter  of 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  sent  him  hack  as  king 
of  Numidia  (30  a.a).  This  latter  country  was 
made  a  Roman  province  in  25  B.C.  and  Juba 
was  made  king  of  Mauretania.  Apparently 
the  exchange  suited  him  as  he  was  very  much 
given  to  literary  pursuits.  Although  all '  his 
works  have  been  tost,  he  is  known  to  have 
written  extensively  on  philology,  Roman  Iristory 
and  painting:  He  was  especially  interested  in 
the  languages  of  Assyria,  Libya  and  adjoining 
countries.  Consult  Liibker,  'Reallexikon  des 
klassischen  Alterlums'  (Leipzii^  1914);  Sandy, 
'History  of  Qassical  Scholarship'  (Oimbridgc 
1908). 

JUBA  ISLANDS.    See  Dundas  Islands. 

JUBA  RIVER,  East  Africa,  flows  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  about  lat.  0°  5'  S.,  formed 
to  the  north  of  3°  N.,  by  the  junction  of 
several  streams,  mainly  the  Webi  Ganana  or 
Ganale  Gudda,  rising  about  7°  N.,  38°  E.,  and 
forming  from  6°  N.  downward,  5.E.  and  S., 
part  of  the  frontier  of  British  East  Africa. 
By  the  Angto-Italian  agreement  of  1^1  all  the 
seaboard  north  of  the  Juba  was  ceded  to  Italy, 
and  the  river  became  the  dividing  line  between 
British  territory  and  Italian  Somaliland.  It  is 
navigable  by  small  steamers  to  about  20  miles 
above  Bardera  l(Bal  Tir). 

JUB£A,  a  genus  of  palms  named  after 
Juba,  king  of  Numidia  (q.v.).  It  is  ckisely 
allied  to  the  coconut,  The  Jareery  palm  of 
Chile  which  belongs  to  tlus  family  often  is  60 
or  more  feet  in  height.  From  the  sap  of  this 
latter  plant  the  native  Chilean  palm  honey 
(miel  de  palma)  is  made.  The  Jubsa  also  fur- 
nishes an  edible  nnt. 

JUBAIKVILLE,  zhu'bln'vet,  Haii*  Henri 
d'Arboifl  de,  French  historian  and  philologist: 
b.  Nancy,  1827;  d.  1910.  Graduatin);  from  the 
College  Royal  at  Nancy  and  the  Universitv  of 
Konigsberg  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 
in  Paris  (1850),  where  he  became  archivist  for 
the  department  of  Aube  (1852-80),  and  pro- 
fessor of  Celtic  languages  and  literature  at  Ibe 
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ColUge  d«  France  (1882).  He  edited  20  vol- 
umes of  the  Rnme  Cellique.  He  was  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  honors  and  dislinclions. 
among  them  being  that  of  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettres.  AmoiiK  liis  pub- 
lished worlcs  are  'Etudes  sur  !es  abfaayes  cister- 
ciennes'  <1858):  'Repertoire  archSologique  du 
department  de  I'Aube'  (1861);  'Histoire  des 
duces  el  Comtes  de  Champagne'  (7  vols.,  1859-* 
66);  'Cours  de  litt^ralure  celtique'  (12  vols., 
1883-1902,  with  the  help  of  other  writers)  ; 
^Eiimenti  de  la  grammairc  cellique,  dfclina- 
cion,  conjugaison*  (1903);  'Lcs  Ccltes  depuis 
ie  temps  les  plus  anciens  Jusque  en  I'an  lOO 
avant  noire  ere'  (19(W);  <La  famille  cellique' 
(190S);  'Les  Druides  et  les  dieux  celtique  i 
forme  d'animaux'  (1906). 

JUBAL,  joo'bal,  or  JABAL,  son  of  Lamech 
and  Adah.  According  to  Genesis  iv,  21.  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reed-flute  and  harp,  or  lyre,  and 
the  father,  or  predecessor,  of  all  those  who  play 
upon  such  instrumenls,  that  is,  the  discoverer  of 
musical  science. 

JUBILATE,  jQ'bl-U'te,  third  Sunday  after 
Easter.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  66th  psalm,  which  forms  part 
of  ihe  Mass  on  that  occasion.  In  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
the  same  name  is  given  to  the  100th  psalm 
which  is  chanted  at  the  morning  service  im- 
mediately before  the  Creed. 

JUBILEB,  an  observance  among  the  Jews 
(from  Heb.  Jobel,  i.e.,  the  "ranTs  horn'>J 
which  recurred  every  fiftieth  year ;  the  land 
was  to  rest,  as  in  sabbatical  years;  land  and 
houses  in  the  open  country  and  in  unwalted 
villages  reverted  to  their  original  owners  or  the 
heirs  of  such ;  all  slaves  were  to  go  free.  The 
law  as  a  whole  was  distinctly  theocratic;  it  vin- 
dicated the  absolutism  of  Jehovah;  it  meant 
that  Hebrews  were  the  servants  of  Him,  and 
could  not  therefore  continue  lo  be  the  slaves  of 
their  fellow-men;  the  land  belonged  to  Him, 
and  was  only  lent  to  the  Hebrew  tribes  and 
families,  who  could  not  therefore  be  driven  out 
by  any  human  arrangement. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  jubilee  oc- 
curs every  25th  year  in  which  the  Pope  pro- 
claims a  remission,  from  Christmas  to  Christ- 
mas, of  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  on  condi- 
tion of  repentance,  restitution  and  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  pious  works.  The  first  Roman 
Catholic  jubilee  was  given  in  1300.  Ordinarily, 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  50th  anniversary. 

JUBILEES,  Book  of.  A  pseudepisraphal 
production  written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Pharisee 
sometime  between  the  accession  of  Hvrcanus  to 
the  priesthood  135  B.C,  and  his  breacn  with  the 
Pharisees  105  B.C.  It  is  an  attempt  to  rewriic 
Ihe  history  of  Israel  and  include  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  traditional  lore.  The  object  of 
the  author  was,  as  R.  H.  Charles  stales  it,  to 
"defend  Judaism  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Hellenistic  spirit  that  had  been  in  the  ascendant 
one  generation  earlier  and  was  still  powerful, 
and  to  prove  that  the  law  was  of  everlastiiiR 
validity."  The  book  has  been  known  by  other 
titles:  'Jubilees';  'The  Little  Genesis';  'The 
Apocalypse  of  Moses';  'The  Testament  of 
Moses' ;  'The  Book  of  Adam's  Dau^ters,'  and 
'The  Life  of  Adam.'     It  consists  of  50  chap- 


ters and  besides  the  historical  element  it  in- 
troduces the  Messianic  hope  of  Israel.  It  was 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  and 
may  also  have  been  in  the  Aramaic.  Four 
manuscripts  of  the  botJt  are  preserved  in  the 
Ethiopic  C.  F.  A.  Dillman  has  translated  it 
into  the  German  and  G.  H.  Schodde  and  R.  H. 
Charles  have  each  translated  it  into  English. 
R.  H.  Charles  lists  a  bibliography  of  31  titles 
of  "Critical  inquiries'  concerning  the  book. 
Consult  especially  Charles,  R.  H.,  'The  Book 
of  Jubilees'  (London  1902);  also  Vol.  II  of 
his  larger  work  on  'The  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament'  (Ox- 
ford 1913), 

JUCHEREAU,  ziisb'rd',  Louis,  Sieur  de 
Saint-DeniB,  a  French-Canadian  soldier;  b. 
puebec,  1676;  d.  1731.  He  became  a  soldier 
in  Louisiana,  where  he  served,  on  several  oc- 
casions, as  intermediary  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  and  the  Indians. 
He  became  commander  of  the  fort  at  the  mouih 
of  the  Mississippi  (1700).  Later  on  he  went 
to  Mexico  where  he  arranged  a  treaty  with 
the  viceroy  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce 
(1714-16).  Three  years  later  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  band  of  Indians  at  the  battle  of 
Dauphin  Island  where  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
feated (1719).  He  became  cwnmander  of 
Nachitociies  fort  in  1720  and  II  years  later  he 
defended  it  from  an  attack  of  Naches  Indians 
whom  he  overwhelmingly  defeated, 

JUDAH  (Hebrew,  Yehudah,  celebrated), 
fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the  tradi- 
tional ancestor  of  the  tribe  which  bears  his 
name.  In  Genesis  he  is  said  to  have  advised 
the  selling  of  Joseph  into  E^pt.  That  the 
Biblical  account  given  of  Judui  was  derived 
from  traditional  history  there  seems  liitic 
doubt ;  but  these  latter  accounts  appear  to  have 
been  dressed  up  to  suit  the  readers  of  the  times 
in  which  the  commitment  to  paper  was  made. 
Just  how  much,  therefore,  of  the  account  of 
Judah,  that  has  come  down  to  modem  times  is 
historical,  semi -historical  or  purely  traditional 
or  mythical  it  is  very  hard  to  determine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Biblical  record  Judah  married  a 
woman  of  the  Canaanites  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  En  Oman  and  Sfaelah,  By  his 
daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  he  also  had  two  sons, 
Pharez  and  Zarah.    See  Judah.  Tribe  of. 

JUDAH  I,  a  noted  Jewish  tabbi,  sdiolar 
and  expounder  of  the  law:  b.  about  175;  d.  219. 
He  was  the  son  of  Simon  II,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  became  president  of  the  San- 
hedrin  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  in  his 
youth  on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  Jewish  law.  His  wealth,  position  and  talents 
enabled  him  to  control,  in  a  thorou^ly  arbi- 
trary manner,  all  the  actions  of  the  Sanhedrin 
which  he  made  the  centre  of  much  of  his  re- 
ligious activity.  His  home  at  Sepphoris  became 
the  shrine  to  whikli  thousands  went  in  search 
of  knowledge.  From  there  he  exercised  a 
strong  and  widely  extended  influence.  There 
he  lectured  and  the  textbook  which  he  wrote 
for  these  lectures  ultimately  acquired  such  an 
authoritative  position  (hat  it  was  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud. 
Judah  was  known,  during  his  life,  as  "The 
Rabbi,"  and  as  the  prince  (Ha-Nasi)  ;  and  after 
his  death  he  was  remembered  as  "the  holy  one* 
(Ha-Kadosh). 
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JUDAH,  Ben-Sutraca  (Anbic  Abu'l- 
Hasaa),  a  Spanish- Jewish  poet  »ad  i^iiLoso- 
pher:  b.  Castile,  about  1086;  d.  after  1140. 
Graduating  in  medicine  he  practised  his  profes- 
sion for  a  while,  but  he  seems  to  have  finally 
abandoned  it  to  devote  his  time  to  philosophy 
and  poetry.  His  reputation  as  the  greatest 
Hebrew  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  gained 
largely  through  his  poems  of  longing  for  the 
home  of  his  race.  Finally  he  set  out  from 
Toledo  in  1140  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
visiting  Jerusalem,  a  journey  from  which  he 
never  returned.  In  his  own  day  and  for  many 
years  afterward  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
philosoq>her ;  but  his  fame  to-day  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  Iiis  poetical  work;  for  he  was 
too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  deep  and  formal 
philosopher  or  theologian.  His  principal  pfail- 
osophical  work  is  'Al-Kha-zari,'  which  pur- 
ports to  expound,  in  Arabi^  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  Islam  and  Judaism  and  to  present 
die  irfiilosoidiv  of  Aristotle.  There  are  two 
tiansiatioiis  oi  this  work  in  German,  the  better 
of  which  is  by  Hirschfeld  (Breslau  1885). 
Many  of  his  poems  have  also  been  published  in 
German  and  Emma  Laiarus  has  translated 
some  of  them  into  English  (Boston  1899). 
Others  are  also  to  be  fotmd  in  'Songs  of 
E]dle.>  by  Nina  Davis  (PhiUddphia  1901). 
Consult  Kaufman,  David,  'Jehuda  Helewi' 
(Brealau  1877). 

JUDAH.  Ben  Sunuel,  Jewish  mystic:  b. 
Speyer,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century ;  d.  1217.  His  school  at  Ratisbon, 
founded  in  1195,  became  noted  far  and  wide 
and  was  attended  by  many  pupils  destined  to 
become  famous,  and  influential.  So  noted  did 
he  become  as  a  moralist  and  mystic  that  many 
works  appear  to  have  been  ascribed  to  him  in 
which  he  had  no  part.  Among  the  numerous 
works  attributed  to  him,  he  appears  to  be  the 
author  of  'Scfcr  ha-kabod>  (,a\e  'Book  of  the 
Divine  Majesty*);  'Sefer  Hasidirn'  (the 
'Book  of  the  Pious');  and  a  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch.  The  latter,  which  has  teen 
lost,  ii  Icnown  only  by  references  to  it  in  more 
recent  works  and  in  citations  from  it  in  later 
commentaries.  The  'Book  of  the  Pious,'  which 
ii  considered  his  most  important  work,  is  par- 
tially a  treatise  on  morality  and  mysticism;  in 
which  a  fine  distinction  is  made  between  the 
"divine  Majesty*  which  is  revealed  to  angels 
and  men,  and  the  'divine  Being,*  who  is  not  so 
revealed  to  humauity  because  he  is  too  infinitely 

Keat    for    all  human  conception.    This   work 
came  the  text  for  the  Judah  sect  which  placed 
great  stress  on  this  fanciful  distinction  between 


authorship  of  all  of  this  work  except  llie  first 
36  sections.  Judah  Ben  Samuel  had  a  great 
influence  over  his  followers,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  originality  of  his  thought  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning  and  philosophical 
speculations  as  because  of  his  deep  earnestness, 
his  loftiness  of  aspiration  and  his  real  nobility 
of  character.  This  influence  wag  increased  by 
his  strong  desire  and  tireless  effoi^s  to  discover 
the  ^eat  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  hidden 
meaning  o£  its  priests,  prophets  and  philoso- 
phers. Consult  Gratz.  'Geschichte  der  Juden' 
(Vol.  VI,  Ldpiig  1894)  ;  Schlossinger,  <Juda 
Ben-SaniueP    (in  the   ^Jewish   Encyclopedia,' 


JUDAH,  Tribe  of,  one  of  the  Israelitish 
clans  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  strong  Canaanitish 
admixture;  and  by  some  critics  the  story  of 
Judah's  marriage  to  a  Canaanitish  woman  is 
believed  to  be  but  an  anecdotal  method  of  re* 
cording  this  fact  of  the  introdDction  of  for- 
eign  blood  into  the  family.  In  the  days  of 
David  the  tribe  of  Judah  comes,  for  the  first 
time,  into  prominence.  The  book  o£  Joshua 
states  that  the  land  of  Judah  extended  front 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  including 
in  its  territory  the  plain  of  the  Philistines. 
It  bordered  on  the  land  of  Benjamin  on  the 
north.  The  laud  of  Judah,  of  a  rugged,  hilly 
character,  tended  to  separate  the  tribe  from  the 
other  Israelitish  clans;  and  this  may  accoimt 
for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  receive  prominence 
earlier  in  Biblical  history.  The  kmgdom  of 
ludah,  brought  into  prominence  by  David,  does 
not  correspond  in  extent  to  that  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  since  the  latter  embraced 
the  Jeraluneelites,  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  part  of 
the  ori^al  tribe  of  Judah  and  some  other 
small  tnbes.  At  no  time  in  history  is  there  a 
verified  record  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  having 
actual  possession  of  the  plain  of  the  Canaan- 
ites;  though  they  may  have  done  so  in  prehis- 
toric times  and  have  still  preferred  a  claim 
against  it  This  seems  probable  from  the  afore- 
mentioned  statement  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  among  the  Jews 
who  were  carried  into  Egypt,  seems  to  have 
prospered  there,  for  when  the  Israelites  left 
the  latter  country,  it  outnumbered  all  the  odier 

Jewish  tribes,  having  74,000  adult  males,  this 
eing  12,000  more  than  Dan,  the  next  most  nu- 
merous tribe.  After  the  hardships  of  the  lone 
journey  home  through  the  desert,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  stil!  numbered  76,500  able-bodied  men  of 
fighting  age.  The  clan  totem  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  was  a  lion's  whelp,  which  was  later  on 
converted  into  a  standard  with  the  motto  'Rise 
up,  O  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered!* 
In  the  person  of  David,  the  tribe  of  Judah  be- 
came the  ruling  clan;  but  this  superiority  was 
disputed  by  Ephraim,  especially  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  head  sacerdotal  functionaries  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  result  was  the  setting  up, 
by  the  latter,  of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  estab- 
hshment.  Juoah  lost  its  idetttity  as  a  tribe  under 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  when  the  andent 
kingdom  was  divided  and  the  clan  of  Judah 
became  identified  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  included  the  -tribes  of  Judah  and  Benja- 
min and  a  large  body  of  Levite  priests.  Consult 
Haupt,  'Studien'  (Giessen  1914);  Meyer,  E., 
'Die  Israeliicn  und  ibre  Nachtbarstamme' 
(Halle  1906);  Schmidt,  N.,  <The  Jerahmeel 
Theory  and  the  Historical  Importance  of  the 
Negeb'  (in  the  Hibbard  Jourrml.  1908,  pp.  322- 
342)  ;  Wellhausen,  <De  gentibua  et  familiis 
Judaorum>  (Gottingen  1869);  Winckler,  'Ge- 
schichte Israels*  (Berlin  1B95).  See  Judah; 
Benjamin;  Jews  and  JtntAiSM. 

JUDAISM.  See  Jews  and  Judaism. 
JUDAIZERS,  ju'di-iz'-erz,  certain  early 
Christian  conver4$  who  insisted  on  retaining  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law.  They 
were  naturally  Jews;  and  among  the  conces- 
uons  that  they  insisted  should  be  made  to  dRm 
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as  new  Christians  was  permiasian  to  observe 
the  rile  of  circumcision.  Th^  Apostolic  Coun- 
dl  decided  that  these  Jewish  cuitoms  were  not 
binding  on  Christians  under  the  new  gospel  dis- 
pensation, Paul  opposes  the  views  of  these 
Jewish  converts  very  strongly  in  the  letter  to 
the  Galatians.    See  Paul;  Ebiomftes;  Naza- 

R£HE. 

JUDAS,  JUDA,  or  JUDE,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus.  Practically  nothing;  is 
known  concerning  him  save  the  meagre  details 
found  in  the  New  Testament  and  what  has 
come  to  us  from  tradition.  Sotne  scholars 
assume  that,  according  to  John  vii,  7,  Judas 
and  the  other  brethren  did  not  believe  in  the 
Messiahship  of  Christ  until  after  the  Resur- 
leclion  (Acts  i,  14).  That  he  was  a  married 
man  we  would  infer  from  Paul's  writing  ( 1  Cor. 
ix,  5).  Scholars  ascribe  to  him  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  wherein  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  'the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ."  Sec 
Jtnffi,  Epistle  op. 

JUDAS,  or  JUDE,  one  of  the  12  apostles. 
He  appears  in  the  apostolic  catalogue  of  Saint 
Luke  as  'Judas  of  James"  that  is,  son  or 
brother  of  Tames;  in  Saint  Mark's  and  Saint 
Matthew's  lisi  he  is  styled  Thaddaeus  of  which 
Tudas  may  be  an  abbreviation.  Nothing  is 
(mown  of  his  life  except  what  is  ascribed  to 
him  by  widely  spread  tradition.  According  to 
Western  legend  he  went  in  company  with  Simon 
the  Canaanite  to  cvangelire  the  Persians,  and 
closed  his  life  by  martyrdom. 

JUDAS  BARSABBAS,  the  companion  of 
Silas  in  the  bearing  of  a  decree  from  the  apos- 
tles and  elder  brethren  to  the  brethren  in  An- 
lioch,  Syria  and  Cicilia,  according  to  Acts  xv, 
22-23.  He  has  been  supposed,  without  satis- 
factory proof,  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Jo- 
seph Barsabbas.  All  that  is  definitely  known  of 
him  is  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem church,  that  he  was  a  man  of  influence  in 
his  community  and  that,  furthermore,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  prophet. 

JUDAS  OF  GALILEE,  a  Jewish  popular 
leader  who  led  an  uprising  against  the  Roman 
power  about  6  or  7  ad.  According  to  Acts 
V,  37,  he  was  killed  and  his  followers  dis- 
persed ;  but  Josephus,  who  records  the  insurrec- 
tion, which  according  to  the  Acts  was  at  the 
time  of  the  census,  states  that  Jacob  and  Simon, 
two  sons  of  Judas,  were  put  to  death ;  but  he 
gives  no  information  as  to  the  fate  of  Jndas 
himself. 

JUDAS  I8CARIOT,  Is-kSrI-St  (that  is,  of 
the  family  of  Cariot  in  the  tribe  of  Judah). 
One  of  the  12  apostles  of  Christ.  He  is  styled 
the  son  of  Simon,  and  was  treasurer  to  the 
little  company  that  attended  Jesus,  whom  he 
betrayed,  with  a  kiss,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  priests,  for  3b  pieces  of  silver.  His 
divine  Master  addressed  to  him  the  mild  re- 
proof—  *Dost  thou  betray  the  Son  of  Man 
with   a  kiss?"     Remorse  drove  him  to  suicide. 

JUDAS  HACCAB.£US,  Jewish  warrior 
and  national  hero,  who  flourished  in  the  2d 
century  B.C.  He  was  one  of  five  sons  of 
Mattathias,  a  Joarih  priest  of  Modin,  not  far 
from  Terusalem,  The  father,  in  1^  killed 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  sent  to 
Modin  to  overthrow  the  Jewish  religion,  and. 
with  his  five  sons,  took  to  the  mountains.    On 


the  death  of  Mattathias,  shortiy  afterward, 
Judas  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
revolt,  which  he  managed  with  vetv  ^reat  skill 
and  military  wisdom  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
feat, in  succession,  four  Syrian  armies,  each  of 
them  much  stronger  and  better  armed  than  his 
owB  mountaineers.  After  three  years'  success- 
ful warfare  he  again  established  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  temi^e  at 
Jerusalem.  Tudas  Maccabxtls  disputes  with 
David  the  honor  of  being  the  greatest  of  the 
Jewish  national  military  heroes.  In  SO  hi^ 
esteem  was  he  held  that  die  memory  of  his 
great  achievement  was  kept  green  by  rneans 
of  a  commemoration  service  in  the  annual 
Feast  of  Dedication.  His  brothers,  too,  seem  to 
have  been  highly  honored  on  account  of  the 
heroic  part  they  had  all  played  in  the  war  of 
liberation ;  and  one  of  them,  lona&an,  became 
high  priest.  Under  the  leadership  of  Jndas 
Maccabaeus,  the  Jews  undertook  extensive  mili- 
tary campaifn>s  against  their  enemies  on  all 
sides,  and  with  signal  success  which  resulted  ii 


the  territory  of  the  Arabs.  In  164-  B.C.  Lysias, 
the  guardian  of  Antiochus  V,  determined  to 
punish  this  activity  of  the  Jews;  and  to  this 
end  he  mardied-  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
picked  force  of  10(XOOO.  Judas  found  faimself 
unable  to  (4}pose  a  force  so  much  larger  than 
his  own.  But  chance  came  to  his  aid  in  the 
shape  of  troubles  in  Antioch  which  forced  the 
return  of  Lysias.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
circumstance  and  the  occasion,  Judas  secured 
from  the  Syrian  government  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  die  Jews  to  exercise  their  own  re- 
li^ous  worship.  In  the  eyes  6f  his  followers, 
this  was  perhaps  his  greatest  victory.  But  not 
content  with  this,  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  the  political  independence  of  his 
country.  But  the  intrigues  of  tne  Syrian  party 
in  Jerusalem  and  the  quarrels  amon^  his  own 
people  weakened  his  own  power  in  both  a 
moral  and  a  military  sense.  'Thoudi  he  signally 
defeated  a  Syrian  army  under  Nicanor  and 
fought  a  very  successful  campaign  (163-62  B.C.) 
the  discontent  at  home  increased  and  tended 
greatly  to  weaken  his  organization  and  mili- 
tary strength  to  resist  a  second  and  still  more 
formidable  Syrian  army,  against  wfiidi  he  fell 
in  battle  at  Elasa  (161  b.c).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Jonathan,  the  high  priest 
(q.v.).    See  Maccabees. 

Bibliography.—Josephus,  'Antiquities,  XII*; 
'Maccabtes  1  and  H' ;  Schurer,  Emil.  'His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ>  (S  vols.,  New  York  1896);  Stade, 
'Ge-schidite  des  Volkes  Israel'  (Berlin  1888); 
Streane,  'The  Age  of  the  Maccabees'  (Lon- 
don 1898) ;  We^s,  H.,  'Judas  Makkahaus' 
(Freiburg  1897);  Wellhausen.  '  Israeli  tische 
und  Jiidische  Geschichte'  (Berlin  1898). 

JUDAS  MACCAB.£US,  an  ontorio  of 
Handel  which  was  first  produced  in  London  in 
April  1747;  and  in  Boston,  Uaited  States,  in 
December  of  the  same  year.    See  Handel. 

JUDAS  TREE,  a  tree  so  named  because  of 
the  tradition  that  apoti  one  of  this  family 
Judas  hanged  himself.  The  Cercis  siliqttasirtim, 
the  common  European  Judas  tree,  is  to  be 
found  throu^out  southern  Europe  and  Asia; 
while   the  American   member  of  the   family. 


JUDD-^JUXnC,  BPISTLS  OF 


CtTcis  eoModtmis,  i>  a  mndi  lurdier  tree  and 
is  fotind  in  northern  regions.  It  is,  however, 
very  ^milST'  to  the  Old-World  spede*.  The 
dark-veined  wood  of  both  species  takes  a  fine 
polish.  Two  other  species  are  known  in  the 
United  States,  the  Cercu  oeeidentaiis,  found 
In  the  West,  and  tlie  Cercit  cAtuCTuii  introduced, 
into  the  country  from  Japan. 

TUDD,  Charles  Hnbbard,  American  psy- 
chologist: b.  Bareille,  British  India,  1873;  and 
at  the  age  of  six  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
States,  w4iere  he  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan 
University  IS  years  later.  After  a  two  years'' 
course  in  ^hijosoph^  in  Leipzig  he  taught 
pbilosofrfiy  m  his  native  c<^lege  until  1898,  when 
he  became  professor  of  psychology  in  ffew 
York  University.  From  I90I  until  1909  he  was 
successively  in  Cincinnati  and  Yale  universities, 
when  he  went  to  Chicago  University  as  director 
of  the  school  of  education.  Among  his  pub- 
ished  works  are  'Genetic  Psychology  for 
Teachers'  (1903);  'P^-chology'  (1907J ; 
'Laboratory  Manual  of  Psychology'  (1907); 
'Laboratory  Equmment  for  Psycholorical 
Experiments'  (19®)  ;  'Psychology  of  High 
School   Subjects'    (1915). 

JUDD,  Carritt  Parmlee,  Hawaiian  states- 
tnan ;  b.  Paris,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  23  April 
1803;  d.  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  12  July 
1873.  In  1828  he  went  to  Honolulu  as  a  medi- 
cal missionajy,  and  is  1842  was  appointed 
recorder  and  interpreter  to  the  native  govern- 
ment He  organized  the  first  I^waiian  niinis- 
try  for  Kaniehamaha  III  in  1S43,  and  held  the 
portfolio  of  finance  from  1844  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1853.  He  placed  Hawaiian  finance  on 
a  sound  basis. 

JUDD,  Norman  Buel,  American  states- 
man: b.  Rome,  N.  Y..  18IS;  d.  1878.  He  began 
the  practice  of  Ian  in  Cliicago  in  1836,  where 
he  soon  became  city  attorney  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature  from  1844  to  1860. 
Going  over  from  the  Democrat  to  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1856,  he  became  prominent  in  local 
politics  and  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  a  fmsition  which  gave  him 
great  ioflucnce  at  the  Second  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  which,  in  1860,  nominated 
Abraham  Linc^n  tor  the  president^.  Lincoln 
sent  him,  the  foltowinE  yeax,  as  Minister  to 
Prussia,  where  his  influence,  for  over  four 
years,  prevented  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  On  his  return  home  (in  186S) 
he  was  re-elected  to  Congress  for  tyo  succes- 
sive terms:  following  which  he  became  collec- 
tor of  United  States  customs  at  Chicago.  In 
bis  capacity  of  railway  and  corporation  law- 
yer, in  which  he  stood  ui  the  fore  rank,  he  was 
closely  connected  with  the  projection  and  dc- 
veloimient  of  most  of  the  great  railways  of 
the  United  States  in  his  day.  He  was  also  a 
very  active  figure  in  the  legislature.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent JtJinson  and  he  was  the  author  of  the 
let  which  created  inland  pctfts  of  entry  and 
provided  for  the  shipment,  in  bond,  of  goods 
into  the  "*— = — 


.  JUDE,  Spittle  of.  One  of  the  »-caI1ed 
Catholic  (i.e.,  general)  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament,  whose  author  names  himself  "Jiide, 


a  setvaiW  of  Jesus  Christ,  btU  a  bi«ther  of. 
James,*  thus  reverently  contrasting  his  blood-- 
relationship  to  James,  tne  head  of  the  Jerusalem 
church  (Acts  XV.  13;  xxi.  18;  Gal  ii,  9  12> 
with  his  higher  relationship  to  Jeaus  (Mark 
ill,  34~35),  who  abo  was  his  and  James'  own. 
brother  (Matt  xiii,  SS;  Mark  vi,  3;  Gal.  i,  19; 
1  Cor.  ix,  5)  according  to  the  flesh.  The  au- 
thor describes  his  document  as  bnng  an  exhor- 
tation to  his  rearfers  to  "contend  earnestly  for. 
the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints,** 
(3)  and  as  taking  the  place  of  a  treatise  of  a 
more  general  doctrinal  character,  on  which  he 
was  engaged  when  occasion  arose  for  this  more 
direct  form  of  address.  Hiat  a  dangerous 
situatua  had  developed  quite  as  i^nuaoua  as 
that  .  of  which  Paul  f orewariied  '  both  the 
EiAiesiaiLs  (Acts  xx,  29-31)  and  the  Philip- 
ptans  (iii,  1&-19)  'with  tears,"  is  obvious  from 
the  heiglitened^  tone  of  indignation,  grief  and 
loathiiK  in  which  he  refers  lo  these  latter  day 
•wolves*  who  have  'entered  in,  not  sparing  the 
fiock"  By  what  n?w  system'  of  tneological' 
doctrine  uie  contagious  immorality  of  the  in- 
truders was  supported,  the  author  assumes  a^ 
too  well  known  to  his  readers  to  require  any' 
detailed  statement,  but  only  a  delineation  of  its 
fruits  in  resultant  character  and  retribution. 
Only  a  precarious  basis  can,  therefore,  be 
found  for  any  identificatign  of  the  heresy  with 
thait  of  the  Cainltes,  the  Cl^rpocratians  or  other 
Gnostic  sects  of  the  p6et-:apo5tolic  age.  Simi- 
larly indecisive  as  to  a  late  date  are  the  cita- 
tions, in  verses  9  and  14f.  from  such  apocryphal 
books  asi  The  AssumPlion  of  Moses  (7  to  30 
A.D.)  an3  The  Book  of  Enoch  (written  before, 
17Q  B.C.);  the  necessary  uncertainty  as  to  the 
local  habitat  of  the  reader^  whether  Palestine,- 
Syria  or  the  Diaspora;  and,  the  intimate  rela- 
tion of  this  document  to  the  text  of  2  Peter, 
in  casting  suspicion  Upon  the  claim  made  in. 
verse  1  as  id  authorship. 

In  its  biting  invective  and  hortatory  fervor, 
this  epistle  eouals  if  it  does  not  surpass  Gala- 
tians  and  2  Corinthians.  The  interlopers  arc 
characterized  as  ungodly  persons  who,  profes- 
ing  godliness,  have  'crept  in  privily"  to  the 
love-feasts*  of  the  readers  (iv,  12)  only  to 
*'tum  t)u  grace  of  our  God  into  lasclviousness'* 
and  to  'deny  our  only  Mastei:  aiid  Lord,  Jesus 
Cairist"  (consult  _Pbil.  iii^  18-19);  as  pretend- 
ing to  have  'received  divine  revelations,  which 
their  conduct  demonstrates  to  have  been  vile, 
lascivious  dreams  (8)  ;  as  flouting  all  authority, 
even  that  of  anfjels,  and  railing  at  sacred  mys- 
teries which  their  carnal  minds  cannot  under- 
stand (8-10) ;  as  continually  swayed  by  un- 
godly lusts  (16,  18)  and  sensual  rather  than, 
spiritual  in  their  judgments  (19)  j  as  compar- 
able therefore,  to  sunken  reefs  in  a  ship's  cbaii- 
nel  or  a  foaming  surf  (Is.  liii,  20)  casting  up 
mire  and  dirt;  to  clouds  that  bring  no  rain,  or 
to  fruit-trees  fruitless  in  autumn,  and  (it  only 
for  winter's  fire-wood  (12)  and  to  meteors  dis- 
appearing in«temal  night  (13).  The  dissolute 
character  and  the  impending  doom  of  these  cor- 
rupters of  the  Cliurch,  prefigured  in  the  punish- 
ment of  Israel  in  the  vnldemess  (S) ;  the  fall 
of  die  angels  (6)  ;  the  fate  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (7) ;  the  legend  of  the  archangel 
Michael  (8-9) ;  and  the  history  of  Cain,  Ea- 
laam  and  Korah  (11);  were  foretold  Jn  th< 
prophecy  of  Enoch  (14-15)  and  were  explicitly 
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confirmed  to  them  by  the  apostles  of  Christ 
(17-18).  Re-enforced  by  this  tragic  warning, 
the  epistle  ends  with  a  tender  exhortation  and  a 
triumphant  doxology  (20-25). 

Bibliography,— Introductions:  T.  Zahn 
(Eng.  tr.,  im);  H.  J,  Holtzmann  (1892);  A. 
Juehcher  (Eng.  tr.,  1904);  J.  Moffatt  (1911). 
Commentaries:  Meyer  (Kuehl  1897);  von 
Soden  in  <Haiidcommentar'  (3d  ed.,  1899);  C. 
BiE^  (in  International  Critical  Conunentan',  2d 
■~"'      '    "    --  ■     —        ■■      I  [Jreck 

Makcus  D.  Buell, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exe- 

gesis,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 

JUDEICH,    yaS'dik.     Tohann    Friedrich, 

German   forester;   b.  Dresden,    1828;   d.    18J4. 

After  extensive  experience  in  the  forestry  de- 

Sartmenls  of  Saxonv  and  Bohemia  he  finally 
ecame  director  at  Tharandt,  where  he  made 
his  name  widely  known  in  forestry.  Among 
his  published  works  are  'Die  Forsteinrich- 
lung'  (1903);  and  contributions  to  Lorey's 
'Handbuch  der  Forstwissenschaft'  (1887-88). 
He  wrote  for  numerous  periodicals  and  edited 
Ratnebury's  *Die  Waldverderber  und  ihre 
Feinde'  (7th  ed.,  1876;  8th  ed.,  1885-95)  ;  and 
other  publications, 

JUDGE,  WUliam  Qaan,  Irish-American 
theosophist:  b.  Dubllii,  1851;  d  1S96.  Coming 
to  America  in  1864  kith  his  father  he  studied 
law  and  entered  into  legal  practice  with  him 
in  New  York  city  in  1872-  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Theosophical  Society  of 
America,  to  whicJi  he  finally  gave  up  all  his 
lime,  traveling,  as  its  secretary,  throughout 
Europe  and  the  American 
Theosophical  Societv, 


in  the  administration  of  justice  I 
is  his  province  to  decide  questions  of  law,  and 
in  cases  in  which  facts  are  to  be  decided  bjj  a 
jury  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  law  which 
is  applicable  and  to  point  out  to  them  what  the 
exact  questions  for  their  determination  are. 
(See  JuryJ.  He  pronounces  the  sentence,  or 
enters  the  judgment,  of  the  court. 

The  word  is  not  a  technical  one.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  King's  Court,  when  that  tribunal 
began  to  take  definite  shape,  were  known  ofTi- 
cially  as  justices.  Until  the  recent  Judicature 
Acts  in  England  it  was  customary  formally, 
as  well  as  popularly,  to  speak  of  the  judges  of 
the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  though  the 
members  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas  were  properly  justices,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  barons,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Cotjrt 
of  Judicature,  including  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  the  Lords  of  Appeal  are  spoken  of  as  the 
judges  of  that  court.  Enj^ish  judges  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  (this  patronage  being 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  legal  profession)  from  the  leaders 
of  the  bar,  and  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

Iri  all  the  Federal  courts,  in  all  the  hijitier 
courts  of  the  several  States  and  in  most  of  the 
inferior  courts,  judges  must  be  trained  in  the 
law,  though  lay  jud^s  were  common  in  the 
State  courts  of  first  instance  until  quite  recent 
tjmes.     Federal   judges  are  appointed  bv  the 


President,  by  and  with  Ae  advice  and  consent 
of  die  Senate,  and  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior, being  removable  only  by  impeachment. 
Any  Federal  judge  who  has  served  for  10 
years  and  is  70  years  of  age  may  retire  on  full 
pay  for  life.  The  choice  of  judges  in  the 
States  is  determined  by  the  State  consbtutions. 
As  a  general  rule  diey  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  fear  was  quite  generaUv  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  the  tendency  to  make  the 
office  an  elective  one  became  general,  that 
judges  so  chosen  would  be  inferior  to  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  governors,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  justified  by  the  result.  In 
most  of  the  State  courts  the  small  salaries  paid 
and  the  limited  terms  of  office  prevent  the 
leading  members  of  the  bar  from  seeking;,  and 
in  many  cases  from  accepting,  the  office  of 
judge. 

A  judge  must  be  impartial  and  any  interest 
in  the  cause  or  the  parties  will  disqualify  bim 
from  presiding  at  the  trial.  While  in  office 
he  is  precluded  from  practising  before  the  court 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  he  is  commonly, 
and  should  be  universally,  precluded  from  prac- 
tising before  any  court.  He  is  not  answerable 
to  any  suitor  for  the  corrcctoess  of  his  rulings 
or  decisions,  and  in  the  absence  of  positive 
fraud  is  not  answerable  in  damages  for  any 
decision  he  may  render.  Every  judge  has 
power  to  punish  for  contempt  of  court  in  case 
of  acts  committed  during  the  court's  session. 
and  even  of  Such  acts  committed  outside  the 
court,  though  this  latter  power  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  care,  and  its  limits  are  naturally  not 
defined  with  certainty.  For  the  peculiar  func- 
tions exercised  by  American  judges  as  interpre- 
ters of  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions,  see 

JUHtStWCTTON. 

Bibliofraphy. —  Pollock  and  Maitland,  'His- 
tory of  English  Law';  Blackslone,  ^Commen- 
taries*  (Bk.  III.  Chap.  4)  ;  Brodie-Innes,  'Com- 
parative Principles  of  the  Laws  of  England  and 
Scotland*  (Bk.  I) ;  Kent,  'Commentaries' ; 
Cooley,  'Constttutional  Limitations.' 

John  Douglass  Bbown. 

JUDQE-ADVOCATE,  a  title  given  the 
prosecutor  in  a  court-martial  or  military  com- 
mission. In  the  United  States  the  judge-advo- 
generally  a  member  of  the  judge-advc 


-general's  department.  In  Great  Britain 
tne  duties  of  iudgc-advocate  usually  devolve 
upon   a  detailed   staff  officer,  or  the  prisoner's 


. .  ._.  nding  officer.  The  prisoner  has  a  right 
to  call  on  .any  regimental  officer  to  speak  in  his 
behalf.    See  Law,  MfLiTAHY, 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL,  the 
head  of  the  United  Slates  army  bureau  of  mili- 
tary justice.  He  has  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
geneml  and  officiates  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Secretaty  of  War  and  of  the  Department  of 
War.  All  European  armies  have  a  similar 
functionary  and  a  similar  department.  "The 
Judge- Advocate- General  is  the  leeal  custodian 
of  all  general  courts- martial,  military  commis- 
sions, courts  of  inquiry  and  papers  relating  to 
title  of  land  nnder  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, except  [he  public  buildings  and  grounds 
in  the  District  of  ColumfHa. 

JUDGE  LYNCH.    See  Lynch  Law. 

JUDGES,  Book  of.  This  book  in  the  He- 
brew Bible  derives  its  name  from  the  deliverers 
whose  exploits  it  records.    In  its  present  form. 


JUDGES,  RECALL  OF  — JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL 
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the  book  is  tfie  product  of  tbat  active  era  of 
historical  interpretation  inaugurated  by  the 
pabticalioti  of  Deuteronomy  in  621  B.C.  (See 
Deutewnomy).  The  narrative  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Hebrews  and  die  earlier  infaaUtants 
For  die  possession  of  the  land  furnished  ma- 
terial especially  adapted  to  exemplify  the  doc- 
trine of  Deuteronomy,  that  Israel's  prosperotu 
possession  of  the  land  was  contiuj^nt  upon  her 
faithfulness  to  Jehovah.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  historians  who  were  dominated  by 
the  thought  of  the  great  Uw  book  to  edit  the 
stories  of  the  Judges  and  compose  the  book  now 
contaitied  in  chapters  ii,  6-xvi.  They  had  at 
band  for  their  purposes  a  history  of  the  early 
heroes,  which  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
great,  coinposite  work  alrea^  compiled  from 
die  histories  of  Judah  and  £phraim<JE),  or 
may  have  been  a  separate  work.  In  any  case, 
the  earlier  document  contained  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  authentic  historical  traditions 
of  the  nation.  The  Song  of  Deborah  (Chap, 
v),  for  example,  is  the  oldest  considerable  com- 
position preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It 
must  have  been  sung  immediately  after  the 
events  which  it  celebrates.  Taking  iSjis  price- 
less collection  of  liero  tales,  that  had  been 
gathered  and  combined  in  the  three  centuries 
preceding  their  time,  the  Deutcronomic  editors 
introduc^ed  3  heading  and  conclusion  for  eadh 
tale  designed  to  enforce  the  great  doctrine 
which  tfacy  found  so  well  exemi^iiied  in  the 
varying  fortimes  of  the  limes.  Whm  Israel 
forgot  Jehovab  anj  turned  to  other  gods,  her 
enemies  prevailed;  when  she  returned  to  him 
in  penitence,  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  an<t 
peace  secured  throughout  his  rule.  They  in- 
troduced  their  readers  to  this  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  old  stories  by  a  sumjnai^  statemenX 
□f  the  facts  and  princi^es  (ii,  6-iii,  6}  which 
tliey  were  to  find  fully  illustrated  in  the 
separate  stories  and  their  interpretation  of 
each.  Seven  principal  stories  form  the  main 
body  of  the  work,  those  of  Othniel.  Ehud.  Deb- 
orah and  Barak,  Gideon- J erubbaai,  Abime- 
lech,  Tenhthah,  Samson.  Of  these  leaders, 
Abimeieui  is  styled  a  prince  and  Idng,  rather 
than  a  judge;  in  truHi  Ae  brief  hereditary 
rule  set  up  by  tbis  man  and  his  son  may  be 
counted  toe  first  attempt  at  establishing  a 
monardiy  in  Israel.  Between  the  longer  narra- 
tives short  notices  of  six  other  judges  are  in- 
serted. The  little  that  is  told  of  them  is  in  the 
characteristic  language  and  si^le  of  the  editors. 
Perhaps  they  were  included  in  order  to  bring 
the  nunrber  of  the  judges  to  12.  To  this 
original  ■book,  edited  not  far  from  600  B.C.,  there 
was  prefixed  as  an  historical  introduction  an 
ancient  account  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan  and 
of  the  failure  of  the  tribes  to  dispossess  the  in- 
habitants (i,  |-ii,  S),  and  there  were  added  two 
appendixes  (xvii-xviii,  xix-xxi)  which  did  not 
receive  the  e<^  to  rial  interpretation  characteris- 
tic of  the  body  of  the  book.  The  former  of 
these,  telling  of  the  migration  of  Dan  to  the 
northern  borders  of  Israel's  territory,  is  ob- 
viously a  very  old  narrative,  but  the  latter,  the 
story  of  the  outrage  at  Gibeah,  gives  many  in- 
dications of   a   relatively  late  date. 

Fortunately  the  exilic  editors  confined  their 
interpretations  of  the  history  to  the  framework 
which  they  composed  and  left  the  stories  them- 
selves in  their  ancient  form,  so  that  the>;  afford 
the  student  of  Israel's  ewly  politifal,  soqal,  and 


religious  development  a  mine  of  information 
and  preserve  for  the  general  reader  the  rugged 
spirit  of  the  fuoneer  days  of  struggle  against 
many  and  varied  dangers.  The  chronology  of 
the  Dook  belongs  to  the  editorial  framework: 
it  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  heroes  ruled ' 
united  Israel,  whereas  the  stories  themselves 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  judges  were  local 
leaders  in  their  different  tribes  and  districts. 
Their  lives  may  have  'been,  in  some  cases,  con- 
temporaneous. An  historioal  use  of  the  book 
requires  careful  discrimination  between  ila 
earlier  and  later  elements,  varying  in  date  of 
compositian  by  as  much  as  500  years. 

From  a  literary  (loint  of  view,  the  older  por- 
tions of  the  book  give  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  rapid,  picture55]ue  narrative,  full  of 
human  interest  and  of  simple  loyalty  and  faith 
toward  Jehovah,  which  make  Israel's  early 
prose  so  vital,  white  the  Song  of  Deborah 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  vic- 
tory ofle  preserved  in  the  early  literature  of 
any  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pleted book  is  a  monument  of  great  interest 
in  the  art  of  historical  composition.  It  is  per- 
haps our  first  important  example  of  a  deliberate 
ialern fetation  of  events  long  past  from  the 
stani^int  of  a  conscious  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. The  distinction  so  clearly  visible  be- 
tween the  naive  stories  themselves  and  the 
rigid,  solemn  interpretation  of  the  editor* 
marks  a  great  transition  in  the , development  of 
bistoriiaj  writing  in  Israel.  Since  Israd  was 
the  first  people  to  develop  a  true  historical 
literature,  this  tranartion  is  an  important  lantU 
m&ik  in  the  story  of  the  world's  historic^ 
writinR. 

Bibliogiapby.— Comill,  C  H.,  'Introduc- 
tion to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment>  (London  lOW);  Creelman,  H.,  *lntro- 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament'  (New  York 
1917);  Driver.  S.  R.,  'Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament'  (New  York, 
revised  ed.,  1914);  '  Encyclowedia  Eiblica* 
(New  York  1901)  :  Fowler,  H.  T.,  'History  of 
the  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel'  (New  York 
1912)  ;  Hastings,  J.,  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible* 
(New  York  1900) ;  Kent,  C.  F.,  'Beginnings  of 
Hebrew  History'  (New  York  1904);  'Jewish 
Encyciopsedia'  (New  Yorit  1904)  ;  Moore,  G. 
P.,  'Judges*  (in  'International  Critical  Com- 
mentary'   (New  York  1895). 

HEN-ar  Thatcher  Powux, 
Profetsor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History, 
Brown  University- 

JUDGES,  HecaU  of.    See  Rkcau. 

JUDGES'  CAVE,  a  crevice  between  sonw 
large  fallen  rocks  or  West  Rock,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  now  a  municipal  park,  which  in  1661 
was  a  temporary  hiding-place  for  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  two  of  the  English  regicides. 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL  (Hebrew,  ^dphe- 
trm),  the  leaders  managing  the  affairs  of  Israel 
from  Joshua  to  Said,  Their  position  was 
partially  judicial  and  partially  one  of  leader- 
ship, though  the  former  function,  as  time  went 
on,  seems  to  have  gained  in  importance  at  the 
expense  of  the  latier.  The  names  of  these 
judges  usually  cjiven  are  Othniel.  F,hud,  Sham- 
gar,  Barak,  Gideon,  Tola,  Jair,  Jephthah,  Ibian, 
Elone  Abdon  and  Samson,  an  account  of  whose 
deeds  and  various  administrations  may  be 
Ipund  in  the  botJfs  of  Jud{ces  »nd  First  Sai 
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Some  accounts  add  to  these  names  those  of  Eli, 
Samue],  Deborah  and  Abimelech,  making  16  in 
all.  Ttie  recorded  exfrioits  and  actions  of  these 
judgea  seem  to  be  more  tradition  than  real  his- 
tofy.  According  to  the  records,  these  •judKes* 
are  supposed  to  have  covered  a  period  of  400 
years,  or  an  average  of  25  years  for  each  func- 
tionary, a  considerable  length  of  time  for  the 
conditions  under  which  they  must  have  held 
office  and  the  dangers  of  the  a^e.  This  average 
ten^  of  time  is  increased  if  the  estimated 
period  of  480  years  for  12  judges  is  accepted, 
making  40  years  of  government  for  each  indi- 
vidual. The  functions,  characters  and  actions 
of  these  Judges  were  so  different  in  individuals 
"'    '  '■'  ;  inclined  to  look  upon 


characters.  Notatly  Samson  has  been  looked 
upon   as   an    old    sun   god*   and   Deborah,    the 

Srophetess.  and  Samuel,  the  powerful  and  in- 
uential  seer,  might  well  be  traditional  types  of 
early  semi- religious,  semi-tribal  leaders.  See 
Judges,  Book  or. 

JUIJGHBNT,  the  decision  rendered  t^  the 
autnorily  to  which  a  question  or  issue  has  been 
sabmitted  for  determination.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  the  decision  by  a  court  of  law 
of  an  issue  raised  by  parties  litigant,  or  the 
determination  and  declaration  by  such  court 
of  a  legal  right.  There  are  many  rulings  by 
such  a  court  w&ich  are  not  judgments,  but  de- 
termine merely  soine  incidental  question,  and 
there  are  judgments  which  are  interlocutory,  as 
well  as  final  judgments  which  put  an  end  to 
the  controversy.  But  every  judgment  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  is  an  adjudication  by  Hie 
court  of  some  nAi  of  a  suitor,  and  until  set 
aside  or  reversed,  is  the  law  govcmtng  such 
right. 

In  early  times  the  scJemn  character  of  a 
court  record  and  the  means  which  the  law  fur- 
nished for  the  enforcement  of  an  obligation 
thus  established  caused  sudi  a  record  to  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  an 
obligation  as  distinguished  from  resort  to  a 
court  for  the  vindication  of  the  obligation  when 
disputed  h}f  the  other  party.  A  modern  survival 
is  found  in  the  confession  of  judgment,  by 
which  a  man  causes  his  obligation  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  entered  upon  the  court 
records  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  against  him 
for  the  amount  due.  In  consequence  of  the 
early  practice^ aided  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
judgment  may  be  sued  Upon  outside  4e  juris- 
diction' of  the  court  in  which  it  was  entered, 
like  a  contract^ the  older  legal  writers  speak 
of  judgments  as  a  species  of  contract.  But  this 
classification  has  been  shown  to  be  unscientific 
by  recent  writers,  since  the  courts  have  pointed 
out  that  these  obligations  are  not  contractual 
in  either  their  origin  or  their  incidents,  and  it 
is  now  customary  to  speak  of  them  as  guasi- 
con  tracts. 

It  is  stated  above  that  a  judgment  is  inter- 
locutory or  final.  In  a  suit  for  partition  of 
real  estate  a  judgment  that  partition  be  made 
is  interlocutory,  and  is  the  basis  of  further 
proceedings  which  result  in  the  final  judgment 
establishing  the  partition.  A  final  judgment  is 
one  which  ends  the  controversy,  at  least  as  to 
some  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
no  appeal  can  be  taken,  except  from  a  final 


judgment,  and  while  there  can  rarely  be  a  case 
of  doubt  as  to  the  finality  o£  a  tecHnical  judg- 
ment, that  is  the  decision  rendered  1^  a  oonrt 
of  common-Uw  jurisdiction,  questtons  fre- 
quently arise  as  to  the  finality  of  decrees  (which 
correspond  to  jud^ents)  entered  by  courts  of 
equity.  The  test  is  wbeUier  the  ri^t  is  finally 
settled  by  the  decree;  for  example,  when  a 
creditor  has  claimed  to  intervene  in  an  equity 
proceeding  to  estatihsh  his  right  to  share  in 
a  fund  being  distributed,  a  decree  excluding 
him  is  final  as  to  faim  and  OfftalMe,  thni^ 
in  all  other  respects  the  suit  remains  unde- 
termined by  the  court  below. 

A  jud^nent  of  a  competent  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  conclusive,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  the 
subject  of  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  The  direct 
issue  thus  determined  will  not  be  retried  by 
another  conrt,  and  such  a  determination  cannot 
be  attacked  collaterally  except  on  the  ground 
of  fraud  or  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  wiiich  the  judgment  was  rendered.  A  judg- 
ment in  personam  binds  only  parties  to  the 
cause  and  those  in  privity  wi^  them;  a  judg- 
ment in  rtm,  which  is  a  judgment  determining 
the  slalM  of  person  or  property,  binds  all  the 
world.  E>ecrees  of  courts  of  admirality  are 
judgments  >n  rtm  and  conclusive  of  the  statut 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  cause  lyion  every 
one.  Decrees  of  divorce  are  judgments  in  rem, 
and  determine  the  slants  of  the  parties  to  the 
proceeding.  In  the  United  States  they  are  pro- 
nounced ^  the  State  courts  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  very  diverse  statutes  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce,  and  as  the  courts  of  all  the 
States,  in  addition  to  the  general  principles  of 
comity  observed  between  courts  of  different 
jurisdictions,  are  bound  by  the  mandate  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  requiring  that  'Full  faith 
and  credit  shall  be  given  in  eadi  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State"  many  perplexing  questions 
have  arisen.  These  cases  afford  good  illustra- 
tions of  successful  collateral  attack-i  upon  judg- 
ments on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  lack  of  juris- 
diction of  the  court  entering  the  judgment.  It 
is  now  well  settled  that  a  decree  of  divorce 
may  be  successfully  attacked  collaterally  on 
the  ([round  of  fraudulent  collusion  between  the 
parties  or  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court  pro- 
nouncing it  over  the  person  of  the  defendant. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  final  judgment  is 
conclusive  of  the  particular  cause,  and  finally 
determines  the  right  therein  litigated,  and  may 
be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  future  attempt  to  as- 
sert the  right,  except  in  a  case  in  which  there 
has  been  no  determination  on  the  merits ;  as  for 
example,  where  the  plaintiff  has  suffered  a 
voluntary  non-suit,  that  is,  has  elected  in  ad- 
vance of  a  verdict  to  abandon  his  case.  He 
loses  that  particular  case  and  must  ^y  the 
costs,  but  is  not  prevented  from  bringing  an- 

In  moat  of  the  United  States  a  judgment  for 
a  sum  of  money  found  to  be  due,  from  the 
date  of  its  entry,  and  without  the  issuance 
of  a  writ  of  execution,  constitutes  a  lien  upon 
the  real  estate  of  the  judgment  debtor;  that  is. 
a  claim  which  must  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  any  judicial  sale  of  the  property  in  its  due 
order  of  priority  as  compared  with  other  liens 
upon  the  same  property.  This  lien  usually  ex- 
tends only  to  real  estate  within  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  court  in  whic^  the  judgmetit  was  entered 
with  provision  for  filing  a  transcript  to  create 
a  lien  in  other  cotmtrica  of  the  same  State  in 
which  die  debtor  owns  real  estate.  A  fore^ 
judgment,  in  which  are  included  the  judgments 
of  others  of  the  United  States,  must  be  sued 
on  and  a  judgment  recovered  upon  it  to  moke 
it  effective  in  any  of  the  States^  In  auch  suit 
no  defense  which  could  have  been  interposed  in 
the  original  suit  will  be  allowed  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor. 

John  Douglass  Bhown. 

JUDIC,  ihu'dlk,  Anna  Damuens,  French 
actress:  b.  Semur.  1850;  d.  1911.  In  1864 
shortly  after  her  giaduatioa  from  the  Conserva- 
toire, she  became  very  jKipular  at  the  Ddorado 
Theatre.  In  1871  she  visited  Belipum;  and  then 
returned  to  the  Gaiti  and  other  Parisian 
theatres  where  her  ponilarity  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Amongher  notable  creations  were 
Niniche,  Mimi,  Lili  and  Mademoiselle 
Nitouche.  She  made  a  two  years'  tour  (1885- 
86)  of  the  princHKil  cities  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Retiring  from  the  stage  for 
some  time,  she  returned  to  it  in  1893. 

JUDICA,  Joo'dl-fc»  ('judge*  or  ■give  sen- 
tence"), the  first  word  in  the  AM  Psalm  used 
as  an  introit  in  the  Church  of  England  (1549) 
for  the  3d  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Oiurch  for  the  Sth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Hence  *Judica  Sunday*  as  a  term  to  designate 
those  several  days. 

JUDICATURE  ACTS,  tn  EngHsk  low,  a 
number  of  statutes,  dating  from  1873,  simplify- 
ing procedure  and  consolidating  numerous 
courts  into  one  Supreme  Court  of  judicature. 
Demurrers  were  abolished,  and  important 
changes  made  in  the  rules  as  to  the  nght  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  acts  in  question  are  36  and 
37  Vict,  c.  66,  and  38  and  39  Vict.,  c  77,  with 
various  amendments.  A  IZtb  amentUng  act 
was  passed  in  1899.  By  the  first  of  these  acts 
the  Court  of  (jneen's  (or  Kin^s)  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  ofExchequer,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  the  Court  of  Probate  and  the  Court 
of  Divorce  and  Matrimony  were  consolidated 
into  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  consist- 
ing of  a  High  Court  of  Justice  and  a  Court  of 
Appeal.  By  these  acta  laws  and  equity  were 
administered  by  the  same  court,  and  equitaUe 
defenses  allowed  in  legal  actions.  Another  ob- 
ject of  .these  acts  was  to  simplify  {Jeading  and 
practice,  and  tihis  was  done  by  abolishing  the  old 
forms  of  action.  The  former  arbitrary  modes 
of  pleading  were  supplanted  by  concise  state- 
ments of  claim  or  defense.  The  House  of 
Lords  under  these  acts  remains  the  highest 
court  of  anpeal.  In  case  a  point  of  law  is 
raised  by  uie  pleading  it  is  left  for  settlement 
nntil  the  trial  or  imtil  after  the  issues  of  fact 
have  been  disposed  of.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  the  abolition  of  demurrers  and  settHng 
qoestions  of  law  after  the  be^ning  of  the 
action  has  led  to  great  laxj^^  and  inaccuracy  in 
pleading.  Upon  notice  without  order,  either 
party  has  a  right  to  trid  by  jury  in  actions  of 
false  imprisonment,  maJiaous  prosecution, 
slander,  libel,  seduction  or  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage.  By  the  act  of  40  and  41  Vict,  c  57, 
a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  established 
in  Ireland  in  187&  and  by  this  act  and  htter 


a  substantially  similar  system  to  that  of 
ind  is  now  in  effect. 

JUDICIAL  DECISIONS,  RecaB  oi  See 
Recau. 

JUDICIAL  DISTRICT.    See  District. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE,  recognition  ty  a 
court  of  some  certain  feature  involved  in  an 
action  as  being  self-evident  and,  therefore,  in 
no  necessity  oi  proof.  It  is  a  very  old  doctrine 
in  English  and  American  law.  The  determining 
of  what  facts  come  under  the  term  judicial 
notice  is  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
court  which  is  generally  supposed  to  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  common  and  the  public 
statute  law,  the  public  ofGces  and  officers,  rules 
of  courts,  matters  of  public  record  in  its  own 
Sute,  the  State  and  the  United  States  pcditical 
constitutions ;  and,  in  addition,  all  other  factors 
or  claims  which  might,  in  reason,  affect  any 
decision  to  be  made,  such  as  the  existence  and 
title  of  foreign  state  and  sovereign  recognized 
by  the  United  States  and  public  proclamations 
of  the  national  or  Slate  chief  executive.  In 
short,  the  oourt,  in  making  its  decision  in  case 
of  judicial  notke,  is  supposed  to  be  fn&y  and 
truly;  possessed  of  all  the  facts,  conditions  and 
bearings  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  jud^ 
must  at  some  time  either  previous  to  the  trial 
or  during  it  become  convinced  that  the  fact  in 
question  is  self-evident  and  that  it  therefore 
does  not  admit  of  dispute  nor  require  proof. 
This  condition  also  applies  to  courts  and  juries, 
but  the  jury  cannot  take  cognizance  of  a  law 
without  instruction  from  the  court,  since  such 
is  not  the  function  of  a  jury.  An  appeal  may 
be  inade  to  the  appellate  court  against  the 
decision  of  the  court,  and  it  may,  if  it  finds 
reason  therefor,  reverse  the  judgment  and  order 
a  new  trial.    See  Evidence. 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION,  the  t 


countries  where  divorce  is  either  not  recog- 
nised at  all  or  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  judicial 
separation  affords  a  legal  relief  agaicst,  if  not 
a  remedy  for,  intolerable  marriage  conditions. 
It  is  therefore  frequency  resorted  to  in  coun- 
tries that  are  strongly  Roman  Calhohc,  owing 
to  the  stand  taken  by  that  Church  against  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract,  which  is 
considered  in  the  ligjit  of  a  sacrament  of  re- 
ligion. In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
where  old  customs,  laws  and  traditions  change 
slowly,  the  securing  of  a  divorce  is  a  very  dim- 
cult  matter,  even  where  the  provisions  of  the 
law  make  it  possible;  and  here  judicial  separa- 
tion is  resorted  to  as  affording  quicker  and 
easier  relief  and  less  public  notice.  This  con- 
didon  obtains  in  England  and  her  colonies.  In 
the  United  States,  however,  where  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  various  States 
of  the  Union  to  regulate  the  question  of  the 
legal  sep«fatioa  of  man  and  wife,  more  or  less 
liberal  divorce  laws  have  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  bodts  of  most  of  the  States.  In  the 
legal  sense  of  the  term  judicial  separation  is 
not  a  divorce  since  it  does  not  dissolve  the 
marriage  bonds,  but  simply  requires  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  live  apart  as  though  ther 
were  not  husband  and  wife.  Divorce,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  dissolntion  of  the  marriage 
lies.    The  parties  to  the  divorce  are  generalV 


ogle 
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perautted  to  marry  a^in,  thouf^  the  divorce 
decree  sometimes  prohibits  one  or  both  of  them 

;ennanetitly,  or  for  a  certain  specified  time. 
ti  effect  the  judicial  separation  is,  in  many 
respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  decree  of  divorce, 
[t  destroys  the  right  of  husband  and  wife 
to  cohabit  (consortmm)  or  to  enjoy  one  an- 
other's society  as  married  parties.  As  it  has 
the  result  of  making  the  parties  to  the  judicial 
separation,  in  a  legal  sense,  individuals,  it  re- 
lieves the  husband  of  the  support  of  his  wife 
or  of  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  ablittations 
contracted  by  her.  But  as  the  parties  to  the 
decree  of  judicial  separation  are  slill  husband 
and  wife,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  neither,  under 
the  lemis  and  intent  of  the  decree,  can  marry 
again.  At^  such  attempt  would  be  legal  bigamy 
Mid  adultery.  Nor  does  IcRal  separation  gen- 
erally interfere  with  the  property  relationship 
of  husband  and  wife  or  any  business  contracts, 
obligations  or  relationshitis  they  may  have  en- 
tered into  previous  to  tnc  decree  of  judicial 
■eparation.  The  husband,  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  is  still  the  legal  ^ardian  of  his  chil' 
dren  unless  expressly  deprived  of  this,  or  hav- 
ing voluntarily  resigned  it  in  the  I^al  process 
of  the  securing  of  tne  decree.  Although  legally 
separated,  the  wife,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
has  the  same  relation  to  him  and  his  estate  and 
other  possessions  as  though  no  separation  had 
taken  place.  The  husband,  in  the  same  manner, 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  has  all 
the  rights  given  by  the  marriage  contract.  See 
Divorce. 

JUDICIARY,  the  body  of  judges  or  mag- 
istrates who  exercise  their  authority  either 
singly  or  as  tribunals,  interpreting  the  laws 
which  the  legislatures  make  and  the  executives 
execute.  The  highest  courts  in  all  countries, 
uiid  those  mostly  of  an  intermediate  character, 
are  held  by  a  bench  of  judges,  rather  than  by  a 
single  magistrate.  Dominating  all  is  usually  a 
supreme  court  which  determines  all  IcRal  con- 
troversies of  national  concern.  In  nations  un- 
der a  federal  system  of  government,  the  judicial 
power  is  usually  divided  between  two  separate 
and  distinct  classes  of  courts:  federal  courts 
exercising  judicial  power  in  respect  to  questions 
of  national  concern  and  slate  courts  established 
for  the  determination  of  legal  controversies  of 
a  local  character. 

TTie  Judiciary  Act  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, .  24  Sept.  1789  (!  Slat.  73),  is  non- 
embodied  with  the  amendments  in  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Stales.  The  act  established  the 
Federal  courts  of  ihe  United  States,  defined 
Iheir  jurisdiction  and  powers  and  regulated 
procedure.  The  basis  of  the  whole  legal  system 
of  the  country  is  the  common  law  (l.v.),  with- 
out which  there  would  be  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  judicial  organization  and  procedure 
throughout  the  nation,  each  State  having  its 
own  separate  and  distinct  judicial  system  and 
procedure;  framed  according  to  its  own  notions 
of  its  local  needs  and  conditions.  Above  all 
Other  governmental  departments  the  Federal 
judiciary  especially,  and  the  judiciary  in  general, 
command  popular  confidence  and  respei^.  The 
importance  and  political  influence  the  judiciary 
possesses  have  been  largely  increased  from  the 
power  which  the  American  courts  have  attained 
in  declaring  statutes  null  and  void  when  they 
are    found   to   conflict  with  the   Constitutign- 


From  the  beginning  this  power  has  been  recog- 
nized almost  without  dispute.  While  State 
judges  are  for  the  most  part  elected  by  the 
people,  alt  Federal  judges  are  appointed  Iq'  the 
PresidJcnt  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  regard  to  terms  of  judicial  tenure, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  and  practice 
throughout  the  United  States.  See  Coubt; 
Judge;  Supremk  Court  or  the  Umtbd  States. 
JUDICIARY  AND  EXECUTIVE.     See 

ElXECUTIVE. 

JUDITH,  Jewish  heroine.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Manasses,  a  citizen  of  Bethulia. 
When  Holofernes,  general  of  King  Nebuchad- 
nettsLi,  according  to  the  book  of  Judith,  be- 
siei^ed  Bethulia,  a  city  of  unknown  geographical 
position,  she  went  armed  with  faith  in  Jehovah 
to  the  tent  of  the  invader  and  was  admitted  be- 
cause of  her  state]);  beauty.  While  he  slept  she 
cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword  and  thus 
delivered  Israel.  This  incident  has  been  a 
favorite  subject  with  artists,  for  in  the  first 
place  the  book  of  Judith  is  written  with  abun- 
dant literary  point  and  skill  and  is  naturally 
suggestive  to  the  sculptor  or  painter.  It  is  the 
subject  of  Donatello's  bronze  group  in  the  Lanzi 
palace  at  Florence,  and  of  many  pictures, 
notably  that  of  Cranach  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
and  those  of  Horace  Vemet,  'Judith  on  Her 
Way  to  Holofemes>  and  'Judith  in  the  Tent 
of  Holofernes.* 

JUDITH,  zhii'det',  Julie  Benut,  French 
actress:  b.  Paris,  1827;  d.  1912.  She  was  a 
relative  of  Kachel  (q.v.).  She  played  in  the 
principal  theatres  of  Paris,  making  her  d^bui  at 
Les  Foiies  in  1845.  Among  her  many  successful 
roles  were  P^nflope,  Alcemene,  Rosine,  Char- 
lotte Corday  and  Mademoiselle  Ais^.  She  was 
married  to  Bernard  Derosne  and  with  him 
made  translations  from  English  into  French. 
Under  the  pen  name  Judith  Barnard  she  wrote 
'Le  Chateau  du  Tremble*  (1872). 

JUDSON,  Adoniram,  American  misdon- 
ary:  b.  Maiden,  Mass.,  9  Aug.  1788;  d.  at  sea, 
12  Aug.  18S0.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions,  consisting  of  five  members.  Sent  to 
London  to  confer  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  he  was  captured,  on  the  way,  by  a 
French  privateer  and  imprisoned  at  Bayonne. 
Released,  later  on,  he  proceeded  to  London  and 
accomplished  his  mission.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  and  four  other  missionaries,  Hall,  Newell, 
Nott  and  Rice,  were  sent  to  India  (or  Burma) 
by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
(February  1812).  In  Calcutta  Judson  and  his 
wife  joined  the  Baptists,  and  tiieir  activities 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union  (1814).  After  consider- 
able wandering,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Judson  settled 
in  Rangoon  (1813).  Although  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  very  great  success  in  gaining  con- 
verts among  the  natives,  the  ^avernment.  never- 
theless, did  not  show  itself  at  all  friendly 
toward  their  efforts,  which  had  netted  them  a 
score  or  more  of  converts  in  11  years.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  war  between  Burma  and  the 
East  India  Company,  Judson  was  imprisoned 
for  a  year  and  seven  months,  and  even  then 
was  released  only  on  a  peremptory  demand  on 
the  part  of  Gen,  Sir  Archibald  eampbell.  After 
a  year  at  Amherst  in  Lower  Burma,  he  went 
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to  HaulmaiiL  where  he  wa«  successful  in  foiuid- 
ing  a  church.  Reiuminf^  to  America  in  1845 
on  account  of  his  own  ill  health  and  that  of 
bis  family,  he  went  back  to  Rjmgoon  in  1S47, 
where  he  occupied  a  goodly  part  of  his  time 
in  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary.  Forced  by 
returned  ill  health  to  leave  the  cotuitry,  he  was 
carried  on  board  ship  at  Maulmain  and  died  on 
the  voyage  four  days  later.  His  body  was 
buried  at  sea.  Judson  was  an  indefatigable  and 
tireless  worker,  and  his  work  must  be  Judged 
from  two  points  of  view,  the  aims  aaually  ac- 
complished and  the  general  results  of  his  labor 
upon  conditions  not  otily  in  the  counti^  in  which 
ke  labored  but  upon  all  of  India  and  Further  In- 
dia. In  his  37  years  of  missionary  labor  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gradually  working  up  a  sentiment  in 
the  East  in  favor  of  religious  toleration  which  is 
to-day  bearing  fruit  in  many  quarters.  One  of 
his  most  successful  efforts  was  the  organization 
of  an  extensive,  trained  body  of  native  mssisl- 
ants  to  aid  him  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  other  works  into  Burmese,  and  in  the  com- 
pilation of  his  Biirtnes»-Engtish  and  Enf^tlsh- 
Bumiese  dictionary,  Burmese  grammar  and  Pali 
£ctionary.  These  works,  though  intended  pri- 
marily as  aids  for  missionaries  in  Burma  and 
the  India  countries  generally,  have  been  great 
aids  to  the  study,  by  students  and  scholars  of 
the  langtiages  of  the  East,  in  wbich  Judson's 
missionary  efforts  and  the  publicity  they  had 
received  had  helped  to  increase  the  growing 
interest.  Consuh  lives  of  Judson  by  his  son, 
Edward  Judson  (New  York  1883  and  1898); 
and  by  Wayland.  See  Jubsom,  Amn  Hass«l- 
TiNz;  Judson,  Sarah  Hall;  Jvoson,  Ehilv 
Chubbock. 

JUDSON,  Adoniram  Brown,  American 
surgeon:  b.  Maulmain,  Burma,  7  April  1837;  d. 
New  York,  21  Sept.  1916.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
missionary  Adoniram  Judson.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  Hall  Boardman  Judson.  He  was  gradu- 
ated frotn  Brown  University  in  18S9,  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1860.  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege in  186S  and  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1868.  He  became  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  navy  in  1861 ;  surgeon  in  186(i 
and  resigned  in  1868.  Since  then  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York 
cily.  He  was  a  specialist  in  orthopedic  surgery, 
inspector  of  the  New  York  board  of  health 
from  I8W  to'  1877;  pension  examining  surgeon 
from  1877  to  188*  and  from  1901  to  1914;  medi- 
ical  examiner  of  the  New  York  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  1901  to  1909;  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  to  the  ont-palient  department  of 
New  York  Hospital  from  1878  to  1908.  Dr. 
Judson  was  president  of  the  American  Ortho- 
pedic Association  in  1891,  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons,  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
was  a  member  of  Lafayette  Post.  G,  A.  R.  He 
wrote  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects. 

JUDSON,  Ann  Huseltine,  American  mis- 
sionary to  India :  b.  Bradford,  Mass.,  22  Det;. 
1789;  ±  Amherst,  Lower  Burma,  24  Oct.  1826. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Adoniram  Judson  (q.v.), 
whon]  she  accompanied  on  his  first  visit  to  India 
(1812)  and  with  whom  she  labored  as  a  mis- 
sionary. She  published  a  'History  of  the 
Burma  MissioiL*  Consult  Knowlei.  'Life  of 
Aim  Hasseltine  Judson.' 
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JUDSON,  Bdward,  American  Baptist  cler- 
gyman :  b.  Maulmain,  Burma.  27  Dec.  1844;  d. 
New  York,  23  Oct  1914.  He  was  the  son  of 
Adoniram  Judson  (q.v.)  and  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1850  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  studied  at  Madison  (vow  Colgate)  Univer- 
sity and  was  graduated  from  Brown  in  1865. 
He  was  principal  of  the  academy  at  Townsend, 
Vt.  (1865-67)  and  subsequently  professor  of 
Latin  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University. 
In  1875  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 


and  later  secured  a 


n  Washington  squar^ 


pastor.     Here  he  built   up  an  institutional 

church,  with  many  different  lines  of  work,  in- 
cluding gymnasium  classes,  a  dispensary  and  a 
children's  fresh  air  fund.  He  lectured  on  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Chic^o,  1904-06,  and 
on  Baptist  i)rinciples  and  polity  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1906-08,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  politv  at  Colgate  in  the  latter 
year.  In  1899  he  published  a  <Life>  of  his 
father,  and  he  wrote  also   'The  Institutional 

JUDSON,  Bmlljr  Chubbock,  American 
writer  and  missionary:  b.  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  22  Aug. 
1817;  d.  Hamilton.  N.Y.,  1  June  1854.  She  was 
the  third  wife  of  Adoniiam  Judson  (q.v.) 
whom  she  married  in  1846,  and  at  once  accom- 
panied to  India.  Even  at  this  time  she  had  at- 
tained a  reputation  as  a  writer  under  die  pen 
name  of  Fanny  Forester.  She  wrote  the  life 
of  Saridi  HaU  (Boardman)  Judson,  second 
wife  of  Adoniram  'Judson.  On  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  returned  to  America  in  1850i 
Ill-health  prevented  her  continuing  her  liteiary 
labor.  She,  however,  assisted  Dr.  Wayland  In 
writing  the  biogra^y  of  Judson.  Consult 
Kendnck,  A.  C.,  who  has  written  her  biography. 

JUDSON,  Frederick  Newton,  American 
author,  lawyer  and  educator :  b.  Saint  Mary's, 
Ga.,  1845.  Graduating  from  Yale  University 
and  the  Saint  Louis  Law  School  0871)  he  be- 
came private  secretary  for  Gov.  Gratz  Brown, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  He 
lectured  at  Washington  University  (1903),  and 
was  Storrs  lecturer  at  Yale  (1913).  He  ha.s 
been  counsel  for  Che  United  States  on  several 
important  occasions,  and  acquired  a  reputation 
as  a  corporation  lawyer.  Among  his  published 
woiks  are  'Law  Practice  of  Taxation  in  Mis- 
souri* (1900)  ;  'The  Taxing  Power,  Slate  and 
Federal,  in  the  United  Stales'  (1902)-  'The 
Law  of  Interstate  Commerce'  (1905)  ;  'The  Ju- 
diciary and  the  People'   (1913). 

JUDSON,  ifarry  Pratt,  American  educa- 
tor; b.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  20  Dec  1849,  He 
was  graduated  from  Williams  Colle^  in  1870. 
was  professor  of  history  In  the  University  ot 
Minnesota  1885-92,  professor  of  international 
law  and  head  of  the  department  of  political 
science  since  1892  in  and  president  since  1906 
of,  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Education  Board  since  1906, 
and  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
since  1913.  He  was  chairman  of  the  China 
Medical  Commission  1914,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  China  Medical  Board  since  1914.  His 
works  include  'Cesar's  Army,'  a  study  of  the 
military  art  of  the  Ramans   (1888);  'Europe 
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in  the  Nineteenth  Century*  (18M);  'The 
Growth  of  the  American  Nation>  (I89S)  ;  <Thc 
Higher  Education  as  a  Training  for  Business' 
(I®6);  '"ITie  Government  of  Illinois'  (1900), 


1S03;  d.  Saint  Helena,  1  Sept,  184S,  while  on 
way  home  to  United  States.  She  married  Rev. 
George  Dana  Boardman  in  1825  and  went  with 
him  to  the  Baptist  missionary  work  in  Burma. 
On  the  death  of  Boardman  she  was  married 
to  Dr.  Adoniram  judson  (9.V.)  in  1834.  She 
helped  the  latter  m  his  religious  and  literary 
labcirs  and  acquired  such  a  good  knowledge  of 
Burmese  that  she  translatea  into  it  numerous 
tracts,  Biblical  selections  and  a '  part  of  the 
'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  She  also  made  a  hytnn- 
booK  in  Burmese  and  supervised  the  translation 
of  (he  New  Testament  into  Peguan,  Consult 
her  life  by  Emily  C.  Judson. 

JUDY,  the  wife  of  Pnnch,  in  the  puppet 
Aow,  Punch  and  Judy.  See  Punch  and  Judy. 
JUEL,  Jens,  j&ol,  yens,  Danish  statesman: 
b.  15  July  1631;  d.  1700.  He  joined  the  suite 
of  Count  Christian  Rantzau,  with  whom  he 
visited  Vienna  and  Ratifbon  in  1652.  Five 
years  later  Jnel  was  sent  ss  minister  to  the 
PoI)3h  court.  Here  he  was  not  successful  in 
deterring^  King  John  from  making  a  separate 
treaty  with  Sweden.  On  Jud's  return  to  his 
native  country  he  was  made  privy  councillor. 
About  this  time  the  misunderstanding  between 
his  uncle,  Hannibal  Sehested  and  Frederick  HI 
was  composed  and  Juel's  prospects  were  en- 
hanced thereby.  As  his  uncle's  representative 
be  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Copenhagen  with 
Charies  X.  From  1660  to  1663  Juel  was  Danish 
minister  to  Sweden.  Griffenfeldt,  the  dun- 
cellor,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Juel  and  on  two 
occasions  (1672  and  1674)  sent  the  latter  on 
special  missions  to  Sweden  with  the  avowed 
object  of  cementing  closer  relations  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark  but  re»lly  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  former.  Juel  admired  bis 
chancellor's  policy,  which  aimed  at  the  weaken* 
ing  of  Sweden  and  so  forming  a  just  balance 
between  her  and  Denmark.  Juel  desired  by  all 
means  to  avoid  a  war  with  Sweden,  the  latter 
state  being  far  the  superior  of  Denmark  in 
military  strength.  Despite  his  endeavors  the 
imfortunale  Scanian  war  broke  out  in  167S 
and  lasted  for  four  years.  At  its  close  Juel 
was  one  of  the  Danish  representatives  who 
signed  the  peace  treaty  at  Lund.  At  that  con- 
ference he  still  aimed  at  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  with  Sweden  and  afterward  followed 
out  this  policy  even  bringing  about  the  marriage 
of  Charles  Xl  and  Ulrica  Leonora,  daughter 
of  King  Christian  V.  In  1680  Juel's  plans  for 
an  amicable  understandmg  with  Sweden  were 
upset  by  the  death  of  Gylienstjema,  the  Swedish 
Statesman  who  shared  his  views.  In  1697  Juel 
represented  his  country  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  XII  at  which  time  he  concluded  a  new 
treaty  with  Sweden.  Juel  was  the  shrewdest 
diplomatist  of  his  lime,  taking  for  his  motto : 
•We  should  wish  for  what  we  can  get.*  He 
was  greatly  worried  over  the  state  of  his  coun- 
tty  which  he  regarded  as  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Great  Powers,  a  mercy  as  tender  then 
as  nowl  He  opposed  the  establishment  of  an 
elastic  political  system  and  did  all  in  his  power 


to  advance  commerce  and  industry.  The 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  Juel  thought  im- 
practicable and  about  the  only  reforms  he 
championed  were  a  few  petty  changes  in  the 
agricultural  system.  He  showed  himself  a  faith- 
ful friend  by  remaining  steadfast  to  Griffen- 
feldt  in  the  tatter's  days  of  adversity.  Consult 
article  "Juel*  in  Bricka,  'Dansk  biografisk 
lexikon'   (Copenhagen  1887  et  seq.). 

JUEL,  j6ol,  Nieli,  Danish  admiral :  b.  Chris- 
tiana, 1629;  d.  1697.  Going  to  Holland  in  1650, 
he  served  under  De  Buyter  and  Tromp  in  the 
war  against  England  and  the  Barbary  states.  He 
also  fought  with  allied  Dutch  fleets  against 
Sweden  in  1659,  and  also  in  the  later  war  with 
the  same  country  in  1676,  when  being  himself 
in  command  at  tte  battle  of  Jassmund,  he  de- 
feated, and  swept  the  enemy's  fleet  out  of  the 
sea  w«h  a  very  much  smaller  number  of  ves- 
sels. The  following  year,  with  25  ships  to  the 
Swedish  36,  he  again  obtained  the  victory  at 
the  battle  of  the  Bay  of  Kjoge. 

JUENGLING,  yiing'luig,  Frederick,  Amer- 
ican wood  engraver:  b.  1846;  d.  1889.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  secretary  of 
the  American  Society  of  Wood  Engravers 
(1881).  In  his  art  he  was  one  of  the  most 
consistent  advocates  and  practicers  of  the  new 
American  system  of  wood  engraving  which 
substituted  short  broken  lines,  dots  and  to 
forth  for  the  regulation  long  lines  and  regular 
sweep  of  the  graver.  He  was  a  bold  and  clever 
worlonan  anOmet  with  very  considerable  suc- 
cess. Consult  Weitenkampf,  Frank,  'American 
Graphic  Art'  (New  York  1912). 

JUG,  a  vessel  of  earth,  glass  or  metal,  used 
for  holding  hquidt  and  characterized  by  having 
one  handle  and  a  lip  for  ease  in  pouring.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  In  slang  the 
term  is  employed  to  denote  a  prison,  and  there 
is  not  wantmg  evidence  that  in  this  latter  sense 
it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Latin  ji^-um,  a  yoke. 
In  the  United  States  the  woi^  pitcheT  has  super- 
seded jug  to  a  great  extent,  The  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  and  the  British  Museum, 
London,  contain  very  fine  examples  of  this  kind 
of  vessel,  in  (he  latter  is  a  remarkable  bronze 
jug  found  at  Kumasi  in  1896.  It  was  made  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  whose  arms 
and  badge  it  bears.  It  is  furnished  with  a  lid, 
handle  and  spouL  The  ewer  is  a  jng  with  a 
broad  lip  and  was  formerly  in  general  use  at 
table  for  pouring  water  over  the  hands  after 
meals,  a  practice  very  essential  when  we  re- 
member that  table  forks  were  still  unknown. 
Much  variety  in  form  and  design  appears  in 
the  early  specimeiis,  some  are  balanced  on  three 
feet  and  some  take  the  form  of  animals.  The 
18th  and  19th  centuries  saw  the  production  in 
England  of  pottery  vessels  known  as  "Toby 
Jugs,"  'Nelson  Jugs,"  etc,  usuaUy  in  the  form 
of  a  stout  old  man  with  a  hat  the  comers  of 
which  form  the  spouts. 

JUGGERNAUT,  jilg'ir-nat.     See  Jagan- 

JUGGLER  (Old  French,  jongleur,  Latin, 
f'ontlator,  joker,  jester),  a  skilful  and  dexter- 
ous performer  of  feats  of  different  kinds,  in- 
cluding slight  of  hand  (legerdemain).  The 
juggler  is  or  was  to  be  found  in  all  lands.  He 
was  a  favorite  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans, and  has  been,  for  centuries,  with  the 
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Japanese  and  Giinese;  and  he  has  Icuig  been 
an  insiiiutioo  in  India,  Further  India,  Peraia 
and  Tibet  The  Aitecs  and  many  other  Amer- 
ion  nalive  races  had  very  skilful  juggiers  who 
seem,  to  have  been  frequently  connected  with 
the  religions  or  myihological  beliefs  of  the 
peoples.  Very  skilful  jugglerj  formed  one  wf 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  elaborate 
court  entertainments  of  Uonteziuna  II,  who 
was  so  fond  of  this  sport  ihat  he  had  his  own 
favorite  private  jugglers,  some  of  -whom  were 
dwarfs  and  people  otherwise  deformed.  See 
Legekicuain' ;  Fakib;  Fibe-Eatees;  Jonglbus. 

JUGLANDACS,  the  walnut  family,  dicoty- 
ledonous  plants,  native  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  Most  of  the  40  or  more  species  of  thii 
family  consist  of  trees,  all  nut-bearing  and  pro- 
ducers of  excellent  wood  for  cabinet  and  other 
work.  The  most  valuable  in  this  respect  is  the 
black  walnut.  The  best  known  and  most  ex- 
tensive genera  are  the  Juglans  or  walnuts,  and 
the  Hicoria  or  hickories.  The  family  is  distin- 
piished  by  alternate  compound  leaves. 

JUGOSLAVIA,  or  YUGOSLAVIA,  a 
term  siKnifjnng  the  Southern  Slav  State  (.3"go 
comes  from  fug  or  yug,  meaning  south).  Tlie 
word  derives  iFrom  the  geogrj^hical  situation 
of  the  country,  and  induaes  the  three  btmches 
of  a  single  people  known  under  the  names  of 
Serbians,  Croatians  and  Slovenians.  The  area 
of  the  new  state  is  about  75,000  square  miles 
(nearly  as  large  as  England  and  Scotland  to- 
gether, or  about  two-thirdi  of  the  size  of 
Italy).  Its  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  and  Isonzo  River  on  the  west,  and 
the  Hungarian  Rniublic  on  the  north.  On  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  Rumania  and  Btdgaria, 
and  on  the  south  by  Greece  and  Albania.    The 

eovinces  included  in  Jugoslavia  arc  Serbia, 
oaten»ro,  Macedonia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Croatia-Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Camiob,  Badda, 
Banat  and  parts  of  Istria,  southern  Styria  and 
southern  Carinthia.  The  poptilation  widiin  the 
border  limits  given  above  is  estimated  at  14,- 
mjJOO  inhabitants,  of  whom  90  per  cent  are 
Slavs  and  iO  per  cent  belong  to  other  nation- 
alttieSj  scattered  on  the  borders;  Rumanians, 
Albanians  and  Bulgarians. 

The  first  attempt  at  Jugoslav  unity,  which 
the  European  War  has  consummate 4  dates 
from    the    9th    century.      Ljudevit    PosavsU 


tians  of  Pannonia,  the  Slovenes  and  the  Ser- 
bians of  the  Danube  region  (819-22.)  Dur- 
ing a  very  short  time  all  tie  Jugoslav  countries 
situated  between  the  Sava  and  the  Timok  tec 
Ognized  a  common  sovereign.  But  this  ephem- 
eral realm  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Frank 
and  Byzantine  powers.  However,  even  dis- 
counting enemies  from  without,  its  existence 
would  not  have  lasted  long.  Difficulty  of  rela- 
tionship and  communication  in  the  Middle 
Ages  prevented  difTerent  parts  of  the  same 
kingdom  from  becommg  acquainted  and  known 
lo  each  other.  The  least  natural  obstacle  was 
an  insurmountable  barrier  separating  members 
of  a  single  race. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Jtigoslav  provinces  con- 
tinued like  iiefs  hidden  away  in  their  geograph- 
ical limits,  ignorant  of  one  another.  Every- 
thtng  held  them  apart;  the  numerous  rivers 
and  moiuitains  of  the  roui^,  hilly  country;  the 


ifacir  subjects  was  a  necessity;  rivalry  between 
the  two  churches :  the  Cathohcism  of  Rome 
and  the  Orthodoxy  of  Byzance,  which  split  up 
and  disputed  over  the  Jugoslavs  placed  under 
their  two-fold  influence.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  obstacles,  a  feeling  for  mter-communica- 
tion  was  to  be  noted  among  the  southern  Slav* 
every  time  an  idea -of  eentraliiation  agitated 
Europe.  A  Jugoslav  prince  arose  who  tried  to 
realize  the  union  of  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
Zvonimir,  king  of  Croatia  (1076-88),  as  also 
Dushan  the  M«hty  (1331-55),  emperor  of  Ser- 
bia, and  Tvrtko  (13S1-9I).  king  of  Bosnia, 
who  reimited  for  a  httle  while  the  three  crowns 
of  Bosnia,  Serbia  and  Croatia. 

From  the  16th  to  18th  century  most  Jugo- 
slav provinces  fell  under  the  Turkish  rule,  and 
the  only  link  which  kept  the  southern  Slavs  to- 
gether was  their  language  and  common  litera- 
ture, known  under  the  name  of  the  Ragusan 
literature.  The  feelinp  of  national  unity  was 
reflected  in  the  writings  of  Ivan  Gnndtili6 
(1588-1638),  George  Kriianic  (1617-86),  Jovan 
Raid  (172&-1801),  Urhan  Jamik  {17&H844), 
Dositheus  Obradovic  (1739-1811)  and  many 
oUiers.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  all  these 
writers  and  thinkers,  the  idea  of  southern  Slav 
unity  wus  already  widely  disseminated  among 
the  people.  Religious  intolerance  had  lost 
much  of  its  force.  Liberal  and  democratic 
ideas  prevailed  for  the  moment,  and  the  prin- 
ciide  of  nationality  was  proclaimed.  Not  lon^g 
afterward  the  introduction  of  railroads  facili- 
tated cotnmnnication  between  the  different 
provinces,  heretofore  divided  by  inq>assable 
mountains.  From  this  time  onward  the  idea  of 
Jv^oslav  unity  rfiowed  itself  not  only  in  thc 
works  and  thoughts  of  individual  men  of  let- 
ters but  in  the  great  achievements  of  militant 
nationalism  as  well.  Serbia  emancipated  her' 
seH  poUtically  (1804)  and  with  Montenegro 
became  the  centre  toward  which  the  eyes  of 
aH  the  southern  Slavs  invohintarily  turned. 
Side  by  side  with  great  political  events  arose  an 
intellectual  movement  of  equal  importance  and 
likewise  tending  strongly  toward  emancipation 
and  national  imity.  The  celebrated  sdiolar, 
Vuk  Karadzic  (1787-1864),  completely  re- 
formed the  Serbian  literary  language  by  his 
introduction  of  the  vernacular  into  literature 
as  the  only  fit  and  worthy  vehicle  of  the  writ- 
ten ihou^ts  of  the  nation.  His  reform  found 
an  echo  in  Croatia  where  Ljudevit  Gaj  (1809- 
72)  and  his  fellow-workers  adopted  the  satne 
tongue.  Among  the  Slovene  writers,  Stranko 
Vraz  (1810-51)  and  other  contemporary  au- 
thors endeavored  to  adopt  the  Serbo-Croat 
tongue  as  their  literary  language.  Thus  the 
three  separate  literatures,  known  before  as  the 
Serbian,  the  Croatian  and  the  Slovenian,  wero 
unified  and  have  since  then  formed  one  south- 
ern Slav  literature.  The  mental  and  spiritual 
union  between  the  different  brancies  of  thc  na- 
tion assumed  a  definite  form  and  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century  attained  its  full  development 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20lh  century  the 
Jugoslav  movement  was  more  intensively  felt 
throughout  all  the  provinces.  In  Serbia  the 
Austrophile  parties  with  the  dynasty  of  Obre- 
novic  were  overturned  in  1903.  In  Croatia  the 
movement  was  marked  by  the  fall  of  the  reac- 
t'l^nary    Ban    Khuen-Hedervary,   who    for   20 
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years  had  tyrannized  over  this  sorely-tried 
country.     Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  freed  from 

the  absolutism  of  its  administrator,  Benjamin 
Kalay,  by  his  death.  In  1905  Dalinatia  rid  her- 
self of  the  obnoxious  rule  of  the  governor, 
Baron  Handel ;  and  in  Montenegro  a  constitu- 
tion was  introduced.  Soon  after  these  events 
economic  relations  with  Vienna  and  Budapest 
were  discontinued.  Austria- Hungary  annexed 
Bosnia- Herzegovina  (1908>,  which  action  stirred 
up  all  the  Jugoslav  people.  The  approach 
of  the  glorni  was  fell  more  and  more.  The 
Serbian  national  or^nizations  cpenly  demanded 
the  evacuation  of  ihe  annexed  country  by  the 
Habsburgs.  To  justify  its  regime,  Austria  es- 
tablished a  reign  of  prosecutions  and  false 
trials.  She  proposed  to  unite  alt  the  Jugoslav 
provinces,  including  Serbia  and  Montenegro, 
under  the  Habsburs  sceptre.  The  southern 
Slavs  became  wrought  up  by  such  actions  and 
avowed  vengeance  among  themselves.  In  1912 
the  Balkan  Confederation  was  formed  against 
both  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  Turkish  rule 
subsided  with  the  ending  of  the  Balkan  wars. 
Whereupon  Austria-Hungary  wanted  to  fill  the 
vacancy  and  to  bridge  over  Auslro-German  rule 
into  Asia  Minor.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
the  government  of  Vienna  induced  the  Bul- 
garians to  break  the  Balkan  Leafnie  and  to  5ei>- 
arate  from  the  Slavic  nations,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did 

After  the  Sarajevo  tragedy  in  1914,  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Serbia  began.  In  the  be- 
grnning  of  the  war  Serbia  twice  defeated  the 
Austrian  army,  but  in  1915,  attacked  by  Bul- 
garia in  the  rear,  and  by  the  Austro-German 
forces  to  the  north,  she  succumbed.  The  coun- 
try was  occupied  by  the  enemy  for  three  years. 
In  1918  Bulgaria  was  the  first  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  surrender  to  the  Entente  Powers. 
Whereupon  the  Austrian  army  was  forced  to 
evacuate  not  only  Serbia  and  Montenegro  but 
all  the  other  Jugoslav  provinces.  National 
councils  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
elected  a  central  executive  committee  to  estab- 
lish a  sovereign  Jugoslav  state.  This  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Geneva  during  November  1918, 
bringing  a  resolution  to  set  up  a  national  gov- 
ernment representing  a!l  the  Jugoslav  provinces 
and  preparing  ground  for  the  election  of  a  con- 
(titueni  assembly.  In  Montenegro  a  National 
Assembly  met  in  the  city  of  Podgorica,  de- 
throned its  king,  Nicholas,  and  decided  to  join 
the  Jugoslav  union.  The  Alhed  Powers,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States,  first  en- 
couraged the  unification  of  Jugoslavia,  and 
later  on  gave  a  more  definite  form  to  their  rec- 
c^nition.  On  7  Feb.  1919  the  United  States 
government,  through  its  Secretary  of  State,  is- 
sued a  formal  statement  of  the  following  con- 
tent; <0n  29  May  1918,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  expressed  its  sympathy  for 
the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Jugoslav 
races,  and  on  28  June  declared  that  all  branches 
of  the  Slav  race  should  be  completely  freed 
frpm  German  and  Austrian  rule.  After  having 
achieved  their  freedom  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion, the  Jugoslavs,  formerly  under  Austro- 
Hungarian  rule,  on  various  occasions  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  unite  with  the  kingdom 
of  Serbia.  The  Serbian  government,  on  its 
part,  has  publicly  and  officially  accepted  the 
union  of  the  Serbian,  Croatian  and  Slovenian 
peo[des.    The  Govenmient  of  the  United  States. 


therefore,  welccmes  the  union,  wliile  recogniz- 
ing that  the  final  settlement  of  territorial  fron- 
tiers must  be  left  to  the  Peace  Conference  for 
adjudication  according  to  the  desires  of  the 
peoples  concerned.* 
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MiLivoY  S.  Stanoyevich. 
JUGULAR  (joo'gfi-Ur)  VBIN,  one  of  the 
targe  trunks  by  whidi  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  (hat  has  circulated  in  the  head,  face  and 
neck  is  relumed  to  the  heart.  There  are  two  on 
each  ^idc,  an  external  or  superficial  and  an 
internal  or  deeper. 

lo-rfr'tha.  lane  of  Nuinid.„. 

.....  "f 

Masinissa.  Micipsa,  his  father's  brother,  and 
king  of  Numidia  after  Masinissa  (149  B.C.), 
adopted  him  and  brought  him  up  with  bis  own 
sons,  Adherbal  and  Hicmpsal.  Micipsa  did  his 
best  to  conciliate  him,  and  declared  him  joint- 
heir  to  the  crown  with  his  two  sons.  But  after 
the  death  of  Micipsa,  Jugurtha  had  Hiempsal 
miu-dered  and  drove  Adherbal  from  the  coun- 
,try.  Adherbal  appealed  to  Rome,  and  after  sev- 
eral Roman  expeditions  into  Numidia,  Jugur- 
tha was  captured  (106  fl.c),  led  in  the  triumph 
of  Marius  at  Rome,  and  finally  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  was  starved  to  death. 

jtJHLKS,  yul'ke,  Ferdinand,  Gemutn  horti' 
culturist:  b  Barth,  Pomcrania,  18IS;  d.  1893. 
In  1854  he  became  rojral  horticultural  inspector 
in  charge  of  an  experimental  station ;  and  four 
years  later  he  became  owner  of  a  private  horti- 
cultural esia4)tidiinent  in  Erfurt,  which  tie  han- 
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died  s6  successfully  thai  he  was  appointcld  di- 
rector of  the  Prussian  Royal  Gardens  (tfi66- 
91)'  Among  his  numerous  and  imlMrtaat 
worics  are  'Gartnerische  Rdseberichie'  (1833); 
'Gartenbudi  fiir  Damen'  (1874,  3rd  edition); 
'Ueber  die  Stcllimg  dcr  Botanilc  zur  Laad- 
wirtschaft  und  zum  Gartenbau*  (1855)  ^  'Die 
Iconigliche  Gartnerlefaranstalt  und  Landesbaum' 
schnle'  (1672).  He  edited  the  Eidenaer  Arckin 
(1854-59);  and  Schroidlin's  'Blumenzuchi  im 
Zimmer'    (1880,  4th  ed.). 

TUIF  ERRANT,  zhwef  8r-5n,  1^,  a  ro^ 
mance  written  by  EugJne  Sue  in  1845,  It  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  latigtiages  of  Eu- 
rope; and  in  English  it  bears  the  title  'The 
Wandering  Jew.*     See  Wanderi;«g  Jew,  The. 

JUJUBE,  joo'joob,  a  spiny  and  deciduous 
shrub  of  the  family  Rkamnaceie,  Zigypkus  ju- 
juba,  a  native  of  Syria,  whence  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Eurc)pe.  The  fruit  is  blood-red  or 
S3)fron-colored,  with  a  sweet,  granular  pulp. 
The  species  of  the  genus  arc  numerous,  and  of 
several  the  fruit  is  wholesome  and  pleasant  to 
eat.  both  fresh  and  dried,  and  forms  an  article 
of  commerce;  and  in  soutberri  Europe  it  is 
used  at  tafcle  in  desserts  as  a  dry  sweetmeat. 
Z.  lotus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient 
Lolopha^,  a  shrub  2  or  3  feet  high,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Persia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Its 
berries,  which  are  about  as  large  as  a  cherry, 
are  collected  for  food  by  the  Aiabs  of  Bar- 
bary,  are  made  into  cakes,  and  a  kind  of  wine 
is  sometimes  made  from  them.  Z.  spina- 
ckristi,  or  Christ's  thorn,  is  said  t&  have  fur- 
nished the  bran<±es  of  which  Jesus'  crown  of 
I  boms  was  tiiade. 

JUJUY,  hoo-hwe',  Argentina,  a  province  sit- 
uated in  the  extreme  noittiwesf  of  tbe  repuMk, 
between  Bolivia  and  the  province  of  Salti. 
Nearly  the  entire  area,  estimated  at  18.977 
square  miles,  is  occu^ed  by  mountains  in  which 
are  extensive  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
mercury,  salt,  petroleum  and  asphalt.  This 
mountainous  section  is  a  continnatton  of  the 
Sreat  Bolivian  table-land,  and  here  the  dimate 
is  cold,  and  the  vcgetalicni  poor.  Fertile  val- 
leys in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  pro- 
duce su^r-cane,  wbeat^  tobacco  an;}  iq:Q.; '  The 
dimate  in  this  portion  is  hot  and  moist.  There 
are  immense  forests  and  an  abundant  supi)dy 
of  water.  The  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy  traverses 
the  province  and  reaches  the  Paraguay,  throu^ 
the  Rio  Bcrmejo.  In  the  elevated  plateau 
known  as  the  Puna  de  Jujuy  are  two  lar^  lakes, 
Toro  and  Casabindo,  the  latter  of  which  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  salt  The  provincial 
capital,  also  called  Jujuy,  a  town  of  about  6,000 
inhabitants,  is  connectea  by  railway  with  Buenos 
Aires,  and  has  two  banks,  a  custom-house,  a 
national  ciJlege,  a  normal  school  for  girls,  and 
seven  public  schools.  The  population  of  the 
province  is  about  65,000. 

JUKES,  The,  the  name  given  to  a  family 
of  New  York  State  that  had  an  unlisual  record 
of  crime  and  pauperistu.  In  1874,  Ur.  R.  L. 
Dugdale,  while  making  iavestJgatioDS  in  behalf 
of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  found 
several  of  the  same  family  imprisoned  for  vari- 
ous crimes.  Becoming  intereeted  in  the  subject^ 
he  traced  the  history  of  the  family  through 
several  geacrstioas:  they  were  desceadanB  of 
the  two  sons  of  a  backwoodsman,  called  Max, 
who  married  two  of  the  Jukes  sisters,  one  of 


•vrboia  i«  known  as  "Margaret,  the  Mother  oi 
Criminals.*  Exact  information  was  obtained  in 
relation  to  700  out  of  the  1,200  descendants 
and  blood  relations;  of  these,  140  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  crime.  280  had  been  paupers,  de- 
pendent upon  public  su^^rt,  ana  the  large 
majorihr  were  ot  low  physical  ^nd  moral  stand- 
ard.    Consult  Dugdale,   'The  Jukes,' 

JUKBS,  Joseph  Bcete.  EuRhsb  nsotogist: 
b.  near  Birmii^hun,  1811 ;  d.  1S69.  He  became 
geological  surveyor  of  NewfotwHlland  (1839- 
40) ;  and,  in  1842,  naturalist  to  H.  M.  S.  F|}i 
engaged  in  exploring  the  east  coast  of  Australia 
and  part  of  New  Guinea.  Four  ^'cars  later  he 
did  excellent  work  on  die  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  (1846-50)  ;  and  on  that  of  Ira- 
landpafter  which  he  became  professor  of  geol- 
ogy in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  of  Dublin.  Among  his  num- 
erous published  works  are  'Excursions  in  and 
about  Newfoundland'  (2  vols.,  Ifttt) ;  'A 
Sketch  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Australia' 
<1850);  'Popular  Physical  Geology>  (1853); 
'Students'  Manual  of  Geology'  (18S>),  of 
i^ch  numerous  editions  have  been  issued. 

JUKES-BROWN,  Alfred  John,  English 
geologist:  b.  Pcnn  Fields,  1851;  d.  1914.  H^ 
was  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  most 
of  his  active  life  (1874-1902).  He  investigated 
the   upper  cretaceous   rocks  ot   Great   Britain 


Physical  Geology'  (1884)  ;  'Historical  (geology' 
(18B6);  'Stratigeographical  Geology'  (190Z) ; 
'The  Building  of  the  British  Isles'  (1888): 
'The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Great  Britain'  (3 
vols.,  1902). 

pJlXi,  yulk,  Bemhard,  (krman  philolo- 
gist; b.  Ringelbach,  1825;  d.  1886.  He  was 
educated  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  graduating 
in  1848.  He  became  a  teacher  and  finally  pro- 
fessor of  classical  philology  at  Lemberg  (1851), 
Cracow  (1853)  and  Innsbruck  (1863),  where  he 
made  a  special  study  of  comparative  philology 
and  Oriental  folklore.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'Litteratur  der  Grammatiken,  Lexika  ■ 
und  Wort  ersammlun  gen  aller  Sprachcn  der 
Erde*  (1847);  'Die  Marchen  des  Siddhi-kiir' 
(1866) ;,  "Mongolische  Marchen'  (1867) ; 
fUebcr  Wesen  und  Aufgabe  der  Sprachwissen- 
ichaft'  (1868) :  'Die  griechischen  HeidensaEen 
im  Widerschein  by  den  Mongolen^  (1869)  ;  'On 
thepresent   State   of    Mongolian   Researches' 


by  his  second  wife  Scribonia,  and  was  first 
married  (25  B.C.)  to  her  cousin,  th?  young  Mar- 
cellus,  and  afterward  to  Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  On  Agrippa's  death,  in  12  ac,  she 
was  married  to  Tihenus,  who  left  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  licentiotsness.  Augustus  banished 
her  to  Pandataria,  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  ultimately  allowing  her  to  live  in 
Rhegiuro.  After  the  death  of  tne  emperor,  Ti- 
berhis  treated  her  with  great  severity.  She 
died  in  pbverty  and  distress.  Her  son,  Agrippa, 
had    been    put    to    death    by    Tiberius    shortly 

JULIA  DOMNA,  Roman  empress:  b. 
Emesa,  Syria,  170  a.d.  ;  d.  2l7  a.d.  She  was  the 
second    wife    of    the    Emperor    Severus,    and 
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motfact  M  Caracalla.  and  Gcta,  and  a  distiH' 
guisfacd  patroness  of  art  and  idence. 

JULIAN,  Jooly^n  (Flavius  Claudhis  Juu- 
aMus),  Roman  emperor,  surnamed  the  Apos- 
tate :  b.  Constantmople,  17  Nov.  331 ;  d.  26  June 
363.  When  hardly  ^x  years  old  his  father  and 
several  members  of  his  family  were  murdered 
by  the  soldiers  of  his  cousin,  the  Emperor 
Consiantius.  He  waS'ivougbt  up  in  the  Chris- 
tiao  reli^on,  studied  philosophy  and  letters,  and 
redided  m  Athens,  where  he  was  induced  to  em- 
brace Pagttnlsm.  Having  received  command  of 
an  army  against  the  Germans,  he  defeated  them 
at  Strassburg  and  drove  than  beyond  the  Rhine. 
He  also  displayed  preat  talent  as  an  adminis- 
trator in  Gaul.  The  emperor  now  became  joal- 
oius  of<  Julian,  and  re,:a]led  his  best  troops 
under  pretense  that  he  wanted  to  employ  them 
against  the  Persians.  This  order  caused  a  re* 
beUion  amonR  the  soldiers,  who  proclaimed 
their  leader,  Julian,  emperor  in  March  360, 
in  spite  of  his  own  resisunce.  Constantius 
preiKired  to  proceed  against  him,  but  soon  after 
died,  and  Julian  was  generally  ncogniied  as 
empert>r.  He  be^n  by  putting  a  atop  to  many 
abuses  and  lisiittng  ttie  slender  of  the  court, 
and  was  thus' able  to  remit  to  the  people  the 
fifth  part  of  all  their  taxes.  He  sought  to  restore 
the  beathen  worship  in  all  its  splendor,  and  on 
that  account  opposed  Christianity  as  much  as 
was  in  his  power,  without,  however,  iierseeuting 
the  Christians  themselves.  In  363  he  headed 
an  expedition  against  the  Persians  and  took 
several  cities.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  and  had 
also  a  reputation  as  an  author.  Some  of  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  including 
speeches,  letters  and  satirical  jweces;  the  lat- 
ter are  distinguished  for  wit  and  hui^or.  He 
wrote  also  a  work  against  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, of  which  some  extracts  remain.'  Con- 
sult Gardner,  'Julian :  Philosopher  and  Em- 
peror' (1895)  '  HotTmann,  'Jufianus  der  Ab^ 
trnnnige>  (ISBO) ;  Negri,  'Julian  .the  Apostate' 
(1905)  1  Rendall,  'The  Emperor  Julian,  Pagan- 
ism and  Christianity'  (1879). 

JULIAN  (Cesaritu),  Cardinal,  churchman : 
b.  Rome,  1398;  d.  in  or  after  battle  of  Varna, 
'"  "     .  1444.     Bom_of  noble  farnily  and  edu- 


cated  at  the  University  of  Perugia,  he  became 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Padua.  Through 
the   good   will  of   the   Pope   he   was  advanced 


rapidly,  finally  beins  made  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Frascati.  As  president  of  the  Council  of  Basel, 
he  attempted  to  win  over  the  Hussites,  after 
having  first  attempted,  unsuccessfully  to  coerce 
them.  He  attempted  to  hold  an  even  way  be- 
tween them  and  Pope  Eugeiuus ;  but  when  he 
found  that  this  was  not  possible  he  became  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Pope.  He  continued 
prominent  in '  the  negotiations  carried  on  with 
the  Eastern  Chutrh  until  the  Pope  sent  hira 
to  stir  up  a  crusade  in  Hungary  against  the 
Turks.  Consult  Jenkins,  'The  Last  Cnisadcr> 
(Lxindon  1861);  Pastor,  Ludwig,  'History  Of 
the  Popes'   (London  1899). 

JULIAN,  George  Waahingtpti,  American 
politician:  b.  CSntcrville.  Ind,  5  May  1817;  d. 
Irvinglon,  Ind.,  7  July  1899.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  al  the  age  of  21., 
In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
as  a  Whig,  but  beiiuc  a  strong  opponent  of 
slavery  he  severed  hfs,  party  cotrtiection  witt 
the  Whigs  and  became  one  ,of  Ac  fotmdcrs  of 


the  Free  Soil  party  in  1848.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  to  Congress;  in  t8f^  was  candidate  of 
die  Free  Soil  party  for  'Vice-President,  and 
in  1856  a  delegate  to  the  first  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  where  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  convention  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  organization.  In  1860  he 
was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  con- 
tinuously for  ten  years.  He  Vk'as  a  member  of 
the  committees  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on 
reconstruction,  on  tile  prnwration  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  President  Johnson,  and 
on  public  lands,  being  chairman  of  tbe  latter. 
He  opposed  any  monopoly  of  the  public  lands, 
was  an  advocate  of  the  homestead  s^tem,  and 
strongly  favored  giving  the  franchise  to  the 
negro.  In  1868  he  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  woman's  sufFrage.  In 
1872  he  joined  the  Liberal  Republicans,  and 
after  that  became  a  Democrat;  in  1885-89  was 
surveyor-general  of  New  Mexico;  and  after 
1889  retired  from  public  hfe.  He  published 
'Speeches  on  Political  Questions'  (1872) ; 
'Political  Recollections'  (1884)  ;  and  'Life  of 
Joshua  R.  Giddings'  (1892). 

JULIAN  ALPS,  the  southern  extension  of 
the  Eastern  Alps,  from  the  Venetian  Alps,  on 
die  northeast  of  Italy,  through  Austria  to  the 
ueighboFhood  of  Tneste.  The  highest  peak, 
Triglavc,  is  9,395  feet.  The  whole  range  which 
is  very  rough  and  broken  is  covered  largelv 
with  handsome  forest.    Among  them  are  rich 


JULIANNUS  SALVIUS,  Roman  jurist: 
b.  about  92;  d.  about  155  a.d.  He  held  offices 
onder  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  codi- 
fied Roman  emiity  and  succeeded  in  having  his 
codification  ofncially  accepted  and  made  binding 
upon  pnetot^  and  ottier  government  officiali.  He 
was  an  extensive  writer ;  but  most  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  works  is  obtained  througii  quota- 
tions from  them  contained  in  the  writings  of 
later  writers.  Consult  Buhl,  'Salvius  Julianus' 
(Heidelberg  1886) ;  Schanz,  'Geschicfate  der  rii- 
nuschen  LitteratuT'  (1905). 

JULICH,  yu'lik  fJuJier^  in  French)  town 
on  the  Rocr  18  mllca  northeast  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelie.  It  has  some  interesting  old  buildings 
and  modem  schools  and  churches.  It  is  a  cen- 
tre of  considerable  industry,  among  its  chief 
manufactures  being  paper,  sugar,  silk  and 
leartter.  It  was  once  a  strongly  fortified  city 
and  the  capital  of  a  district  and  an  independent 
duchy.  II  was  successively  in  the  hands  of 
Holland  (1610),  Spain  (IffiZ),  France  (1794- 
1814),  when  it  was  joined  to  Prussia.  Pop. 
about  7,000. 

JULICHKR,  yu'lflt-Sr,  Gnatav  Adolf,  Ger- 
man biblical  audiority  and  scholar :  b.  Paltcen- 
bergj  1857.  Graduated  from  the  University  of 
Bi:rtui  (1688),  he  became  a  preacher  and  finally 
docent  of  church  history  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  and  later  professor  of  the  same  subject 
at  Mlarhurg.  Among  bis  works  are  'Die 
Gleischnissreden  Jesu*  (1888);  'Einleitong  in 
das  Neue  Testament'  (1894).  This  latter, 
which  is  of  very  real  value,  was  translated  into 
English  by  Janet.  Ward  in  1904. 

JULIE  OU  LA  NOUVELLS  HSLOlSB, 
one  of  Jean  Jacque  Rousseau's  most  famous 
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vorlcs.  It  is  a  novel  of  the  sentimental  kind 
[hat  pleased  the  reading  public  of  his  day  and 
for  a  generation  later,  when  Goethe  and  his 
sdiool  carried  sentimentality  to  the  highest 
wtch  of  an  and  incidentally  of  artificiality. 
The  story,  which  is  told  in  the  form  of  love 
letters  which  passed  between  Julie  d'Eianges 
and  Saint-Prenx,  her  lover-tutor,  was  written 
between  1557  and  1S59.  It  therefore  preceded 
by  15  years  Goethe's  famous  'Sorrows  of 
Weriher'  upon  the  conception  and  form  of 
which  it  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  influence. 
The  same  sickly  sentimentality  pervades  both; 
and  in  both  cases  it  is  expressed  in  the  form 
of  letters.  Goethe's  work  was  the  culmination 
of  the  Rousseau  literary  idea.  '  Al!  over  Europe 
in  the  originat  German  and  in  alt  ttie  languages 
of  the  Continent,  people  'sorrowed"  with 
Werther,  and  a  wave  of  auidde  swept  over  the 
land,  a  hysterical  imitation  of  the  tragic  exit 
from  this  earthly  sphere  of  action  of  the  hero 
of  the  'Sorrows.'  This  sencimeniality  of 
'Julie,'  which  had  so  strongly  afiecled  the 
earlier  work  of  Goethe  and  the  German  writers 
of  his  day,  continued  to  retain  a  strong  hold 
upon  Enrc^an  writers  well  on  past  the  middle 
of  the  I9th  century;  and  in  one  form  or  an- 
other  it  marks  <the  work  of  the  romantic  writers 
of  this  period  It  is  especially  noticeaUc  in 
the  best  of  the  navels  of  Hugo.  H  was  one 
of  the  literary  spots  at  whi(±  the  realists,  espc' 
dally  those  of  me  French  school  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  pointed  the  tii^er  of 


IS  ^duated  at  Union  College  in  18S9,  studied 
chemistry  there  for  a  year,  and  in  1860-64, 
while  resident  chemist  on  the  Guano  Island  of 
Sombrero,  carried  on  a  variety  of  scientific  re- 
searches. He  served  on  the  Michigan  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  1872  and  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina Survey  in  1875-78,  hut  frx>m  1865  to  1909 
was  regularly  connected  with  the  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  University,  as  assistant  in 
chemistry,  instructor  in  biology,  a«id  (1897- 
1911)  curator  of  geology.  He  retired  in  1911. 
His  writings  include  a  report  on  'Lithology^ 
in  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey's  'Geology 
of  Michipn>  (Vol.  II,  1872)  ;  a  "Microscopic 
ExamiDation  of  Eleven  Rocks  from  Ashland 
County,  Wis.,"  in  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey's  'Geology  of  Wisconsin*  (.Vol.  Ill, 
1880):  "On  the  Geological  Action  of  the 
Humus  Acids,"  in  the  Poceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (1880)  ;  and  «Buildine  Stones,  Ele- 
ments of  Strength  in  their  Constitution  and 
Structure,*  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
(1899). 


d.  Paris,  14  Feb.  1873.  Possessed  of  an 

ninarj-  linguistic  faculty,  he  tau^t  himself 
Greek,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
ud  German,  and  in  1823  commenced  the  study 
of  Chinese.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  published 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  philosopher  Mencius. 
Henceforth  ancient  and  modem  Chinese,  Man- 
chu,  the  Mongolian  tongues,  and  Sanskrit,  were 
the  subjects  of  exact  and  profound  study.  In 
1&33  he  became  professor  of  Chinese  at  the 
College  dc   France;    librarian    at   the   Biblio- 


th^ue  Nationale,  1839;  president  of  the  col- 
lege, 1855;  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
1863.  His  most  important  works  are  'Voyages 
des  Perelins  Boudhistes'  (1853-58);  'Syntaxe 
nouvelle  de  Langue  chinoise'  ( 1869-70) . 
Julien  was  the  foremost  Cihinese  scholar  of  his 

JULIEN,  one  of  Charpentier's  more  recent 
operas,  first  presented  at  Paris  (4  June  1913), 
and  in  New  York  the  following  February. 

JULIET,  one  of  the  two  leading  diaracters 
in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet* 
(q.v.).  Juliet  also  appears  in  another  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  'Measure  for  Measure' 
(q.v,),  as  the  lady  beloved  of  Claudio. 

JULIUS  I,  Pope :  d,  12  April  3S2.  He  be- 
came Pope  in  February  337,  and  was  a  staunch 
defender  of  Athanasius,  who,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Julius,  sought  refuge  in  Rome  against 
the  enmity  of  the  Eastern  prelates. 

JULIUS  II,  Pope  (GlULIANO  DELLA  Ro- 
Vere)  :  b.  Albezuola,  1443;  d  Rome  21  Feb, 
1513,  He  was  elevated  by  his  uncle  Sixtui  IV 
to  the  rank  of  a  bishop  and  cardinal  in  1471, 
and  subsequently  held  eight  bishoprics  and  the 
archbishopric  of  Avignon.  He  was  appointed 
papal  legale  to  France  in  1480  and  in  1M)3  was 
elected  Pope.  Immediately  on  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate  he  planned  the  complete  re- 
establisbment  of  the  papal  sovereignty  in  its 
andent  territory,  and  ttie  extinction  of  foreign 
domination  and  influence  in  Italy.  Refusing  to 
attend  the  Council  of  Pisa  convened  by  the 
King  of  France,  he  in  1511  formed  the  *Holy 
League,*  to  which  Spain,  £lngland  and  Switier> 
land  were  parties,  in  1512  he  made  open  war 
gainst  Louis  Xll,  and  the  Fifth  Lateran 
Council  was  convoked  by  him  in  the  same  srear. 
The  French  defeated  the  papal  army  near 
Ravenna,  but  were  soon  after  driven  out  of 
Italy.  He  was  a  far-sighted  and  patriotic  sov- 
ereign, and  a  liberal  and  judidoui  patron  of 
art  and  literature,  Michelangelo,  Raphael  and 
other  great  artists  of  the  time  receiving  com* 
missions  from  him.  To  procure  means  for 
building  Saint  Peter's  he  ordered  the  preaching 
of  indulgences,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  Reformation.  Consult  'Life.'  by 
Du  Mesnil  (1873);  Brosch,  'Papst  Julius  11, 
und  die  Grundung  des  Kirchenstaates'   (1878). 

JULIUS  ni.  Pope  (GicnrAKNi  Mama  del 
Monte)  ;  b.  Areizo,  10  Sept  1487;  d.  Rome,  23 
March  1S5S,  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Si- 
ponto  in  1512  and  of  Pavia  in  1520  and  was 
appointed  cardinal  by  Paul  III  in  1536.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent  as 
papal  legate,  was  elected  Pope  in  1550,  and  in 
the  following  year  reopened  the  Coundl  of 
Trent,  which  had  been  suspended  for  two  years. 
He  endeavored  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  commissioned  Cardinal  Pole  to 
oi^aniie,  in  conjunction  with  Mary,  the  reunion 
of  England  with  Rome. 

JULIUS,  Duke  or  Brunswick,  a  German 
prince  and  ruler:  b.  1528;  d.  1589.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Duke  of  Brunswick  in 
1568.  He  made  himself  prominent  in  Europe 
by  reversing  the  Catholic  policy  of  his  house 
and  becoming  himself  the  backer  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, He  founded  the  University  of  Helm- 
stedt  as  a  foil  to  the  great  Catholic  educa- 
tional interests  with  whidi  he  was  eonten^ng. 
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See    C^SAK,    Gaius 
juuus. 

JULIUS  Ca:SAR.  This  play  was  first  pro- 
duced about  1601,  though  not  printed  until 
16^  with  the  publication  of  the  first  Folio,  It  is 
in  a  sense  a  continuation  of  the  hislorical  plays, 
the  background  of  Rome  being  substituted  for 
that  of  England.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the 
first  in  the  series  of  great  tragedies.  Based 
Upon  the  lives  of  Brutus,  Julius  Caesar  and 
Mark  Antoi^  in  North's  translation  of 
Plutarch's  'Lives,>  it  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  closely  fol- 
lowed his  original  in  spirit  and  sometimes  in 
language,  while  at  the  same  time  he  or^nized 
this  material  into  a  dramatic  whole.  If  one 
compares  Plutarch's  text  with  the  play  itself, 
he  can  best  see  the  dramatist  in  the  veiy  act 
of  dramatic 


In  the  play  we  find  ourselves  in  Rome  aboat 
44  B.C. :  we  see  the  Roman  populace  running 
here  and  there  through  the  streets-  we  hear 
die  voices  of  Bnitus  and  Antony  in  the  forum 
or  catch  glimpses  of  Cicero  and  Cassius  on  a 
■tormy  night;'  when  the  scene  shifts  from 
Rome,  we  see  the  battlefield  of  Fhilippi  —  and 
along  with  all  these  men  and  guiding  the 
destiny  of  events,  we  see  and  feel  me  presence 
of  the  mighty  Julius.  The  question  inevitably 
arises  as  to  why  Shakespeare  named  the  play 
after  Oesar,  who  disappears  in  the  middle  of 
the  play.  Unquestionably  the  impression  gained 
from  what  he  says  as  well  as  from  what  others 
say  about  him  would  not  indicate  that  the 
dramatist  thought  of  him  as  highly  as  passages 
in  other  plays,  notably  'Hamlet,'  'Antony  and 
Oeopatra'  and  'Richard  the  Third,'  would  in- 
dicate. He  is  rather  presented  as  one  whose 
bodily  presence  is  weak  and  whose  mind  is  de- 
clining in  strength  and  in  sure-footed  energy. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  weakness  rather 
dian  strength  of  this  character.  But  that  is  not 
alt  of  Ciesar.  There  may  be  a  sort  of  irony  in 
the  presentation  of  him;  for  after  his  murder 
the  sj)eech  of  Antony  serves  to  set  him  before 
the  imagination  of  the  reader  as  a  mighty 
spirit  whose  power  was  to  be  sought,  not  only 
in  the  days  of  his  earlier  conquests,  but  in  the 
drift  toward  imperialism  which  the  conspirators 
tried  in  vain  to  resist  Brutus  realizes  the 
futility  of  his  efforts  when  he  cries  out  on  the 
battlefield  of  Philippi,  *0  Julius  Oesar,  thou 
art  mi^ty  yet  l» 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
ception of  Csesar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Bnitus  is  the  tragic  figure  of  the  play  —  a  fore- 
runner of  that  group  of  tragic  heroes  so  soon 
to  be  created.  A  student  of  philosophy,  a  lover 
of  books  and  fond  of  the  quiet  domestic  scenes 
which  had  connected  him  with  one  of  the 
noblest  of  women,  and  above  all,  a  devoted 
citiien  with  an  instinctive  love  of  the  old  re- 
public, he  is  totally  unfitted  for  the  stirring 
scenes  into  which  he  is  drawn.  His  lack  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature  makes  him  an  easy 
orey  for  a  more  calculating  man,  while  his  fail- 
mg  to  understand  the  drift  of  history  brought 
upon  him  and  his  country  tragic  consequences. 
He  is  cauphl  in  the  tangled  web  of  things.  The 
rare  nobility  of  his  soul  combined  with  his 


tragic  end  raises  the  question  of  the  burden  of 
the  mystery,  the  heavy  and  the  weaiy  weight 
of  all  this  unintelligible  world.  Of  the  other 
characters  of  the  play  Mark  Antony,  Cassius 
and  Portia  are  drawn  with  consummate  art. 
Their  words  have  by  frequent  Quotation  be- 
come so  hackneyed  that  the  reaoer  is  apt  to 
miss  their  greatness.  Charles  Lamb's  remark 
about  the  freouent  acting  and  reciting  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  applies  with  special  force 
to  'Julius  Caesar' ;  "The  veir  custom  of  hear- 
ing anything  'spouted'  withers  many  a  fine 
passage."  Srutus'  speech  to  the  Roman  citi- 
zens justifying  the  murder  of  Cxsar,  Antony's 
funeral  oration,  the  appeal  of  Cassius  to 
Brutus,  the  dialogue  between  Portia  and  Brutus 
and  Antony's  tribute  to  Brutus  are  among  the 
glories  of  human  speech. 

Edwin  Mims. 

JULIUS  ECHTER  VON  HESPEL- 
BRONN,  yoo'li-us  ek'ter  tiia  mts'pcl-brdn'. 
German  Catholic  prelate :  b.  Mespelbronn  Cas- 
tle, 1S45 ;  d.  1619.  He  received  a  Jesuit  educa- 
tion at  Paris  and  Rome  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  his  own  country. 
Owing  to  his  relieious  zeal  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Wiirzburg  with  princely  powers.  He  set  to 
work  to  eradicate  Protestantism  from  his  see 
by  removing  all  the  Protestant  clergy  and  by 
other  coercive  means ;  and  it  was  his  boast 
that  he  had  accomplished  his  aims  and  had 
made  more  than  60,000  converts  to  Catholicism 
in  three  years.  He  fotmded  schools,  colleges 
and  charitable  institutionsj  among  the  most 
notable  of  which  were  Juhus  Hospital  (1S79> 
and  the  University  of  Wiirzburg  (1582).  Thus 
he  became  noted  as  one  of  the  most  active  and 
constructive  members  of   the  Catholic  Leagues 

JULLIEN,  zhu'lyln,  Adolphe,  French  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  critic :  b.  Pans,  1345.  He 
graduated  in  law  taking,  at  the  same  time,  very 
extensive  studies  in  music  which  tie  continued 
after  graduation.  He  began  writing  for  mu- 
sical journals,  and  in  addition  to  musical  criti- 
cisms and  chronicles  he  contributed  short 
stories  to  the  Franjais,  the  Monilenr  Universal 
and  other  periodicals.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'La  Musique  et  les  philosophes  au 
XVIII  erne  siecle'  (1873);  'Histoire  du 
theatre  de  Mde.  de  Pompadour'  (1874)  ;  <La 
comMie  J  la  cour  de  Louis  XVI'  (187S); 
'Goethe  el  la  Musique'  (1880);  'L'Opcra 
secret  au  XVHl  dme  siecle.' 

JULY,  the  seventh  month  of  the  calendar, 
which  in  the  Roman  year  bore  the  name  of 
Quintilis,  as  the  fifth  in  the  computation  of 
Romulus,  even  after  Numa  had  prefixed  Janu- 
ary and  February.  Mark  Antony  effected  a 
change  in  its  name  in  honor  of  Julius  Oesar, 
who  was  born  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and 
thenceforth  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  it  was 
called  Julius.  It  originally  contained  36  days. 
It  is  said  that  Romulus  reduced  them  to  31  and 
Numa  to  30.  Julius  CJesar  fixed  the  number 
at  31,  which  is  still  retained.  The  Dog-days 
are  supposed  to  commence  on  the  3d  of  this 
month. 

JULY,  Column  of,  a  bronze  column  erected 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  Paris,  28  July  IM}. 
to  the  'French  citizens  who  fought  for  the 
defense  of  the  public  liberties  on  the  memorable 
days  of  the  27ih,  28th  and  29lh  of  July,  183a> 
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On  four  bands  endrcUtM  the  column  are  the 
names  of  615  victims  of  tne  revolution. 

JULY,  Rerolntion  of,  the  uprising  in  1830 
which  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty  and  re- 
stored the  house  of  Orl^ns  to  the  throne  of 
France.  This  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
reactionary  tenden^  whidi  had  been  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  the  sovereigns  in  France 
since  1814.  Revolulionaiy  France  was  not  dead 
and  the  democratic  spirit  was  far  from  being 
smothered.  Bat  the  rulers  of  the  country 
seemed  to  believe  that  tbetr  own  safety  and 
that  of  the  stable  government  of  the  country 
depended  upon  the  establishment  of  as  much 
arbitrary  rale  and  autocracy  as  could  be 
achieved  The  Church  and  the  extreme  royal- 
ists were  in  the  saddle;  and  tfacy  proposed  to 
make  the  best  of  ^eir  opportumlies  to 
strengthen  their  position  for  all  lime.  Louis 
XVin  (1814^24),  with  whom  the  restoration 
began,  had  some  little  ability  and  the  advantage 
of  having  a  more  or  less  fixed  policy  whose 
one  'preat  objective  was  to  restore  the  power 
of  his  family  and  to  consistently  offer  opposi- 
tion to  the  growth  of  the  itinuenoe  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  To  secure  his  ends  and  trind  the 
nobilit)'  to  himself  he  had  been  forced  to  make 
a  partial  restoration  of  the  property,  titles  and 
positions  of  influence  of  the  'exiles*  in  the 
face  of  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
strong  and  influential  section  of  the  population. 
The  backing  which  the  Church  had  given  the 
royal  family  made  the  inlerests  of  the  sov- 
ereign, the  nobility  and  the  clergy  one  in  com- 
mon. In  order  that  these  common  interests 
and  objective  might  be  strengthened  by  the 
education  of  the  masses  in  the  right  direction, 
from  the  view  point  of  the  Crown,  all  public 
and  private  instruction  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of .  the  Church,  which  proceeded  to  carry  out 
an  aggressive  program  which  ran  counter,  at 
every  turn,  to  the  ideas  of  the  strong  revolu- 
tionary and  democratic  part  of  the  population, 
the  natural  and  legitimate  heirs  to  the  senti- 
ments and  aims  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
This  ever-growing  revolutionary  body  could 
only  be  kept  from  expressing  itself,  in  a  man- 
ner dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  ruling 
house,  w  the  enforcement  of  severe  laws 
against  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  Jesuits,  who  had  been  readmitted  to  the 
country  following  the  restoration,  became  very 
active,  not  only  as  educators,  bnt  as  propaga- 
tors of  royalist  teachings,  all  of  which  were 
radical  and  extreme.  Louis  XVIII  managed 
to  maintain  his  position  as  head  of  the  nation 
in  the  midst  of  many  threatening  dangers.  But 
bis  successor,  Charles  X,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated under  clerical  influence  to  the  most  ex- 
treme of  royalistic  views,  was  a  man  of  little 
abilit}',  weak  will  and  poor  judtnnent,  warped 
by  bis  training.  He  was,  therefore,  incapable 
of  judeing  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  by 
which  ne  was  surrounded.  At  the  most  critical 
moment  in  his  career,  when  only  the  coolest 
and  most  liberal  judgment  could  have  saved 
the  situation  for  him,  he  made  his  confident 
and  representative  Count  Jules  Polignac  (9 
Aug.  1829),  the  most  bigoted  royalist  and 
churchman  among  the  French  nobility,  a  man 
who  could  only  see  one  side  of  the  question 
and  that  only  through  his  colored  glasses.  He 
succeeded    in    antagonizing    the    opposition    as 


even  the  unwise  and  undemocratic  acts  of  the 
sovereigns  had  not  done.  The  assemblies  which 
met  the  following  year  (March  1830),  both 
upper  and  lower  bouses,  demanded  .  thJe  dis- 
missal of  the  new  and  actively  royalist  min- 
isters, who  largely  represented  clerical  influence 
and  interests.  Charles'  answer,  dictated  by  the 
court  party,  was  the  immediate  prorogation  and 
final  dissolution  of  the  Chambers.  The  nat- 
ural result  was  that  the  new  election  in- 
creased the  strength  of  the  Anti-royaltst  party. 
This  the  king  realized  and  he  detemuoed 
to  anticipate  the  trouble  he  saw  coming  by 
the  suspension  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
declaring  the  elections  null  and  void  (26 
July  1830).  To  make  sure  that  the  next 
Chambers  should  not  prove  dangerous  or  ob- 
structive, the  edict  of  dissolution  of  the  new 
Chambers  prescribed  changes  in  the  franchise 
which  practically  restored  arbitrary  govern- 
menL  The  newspapers  defied  the  government 
to  carry  out  the  edict  of  the  suspension  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  trouble  at  once 
began  in  Paris.  Barricades  were  thrown  up 
everywhere  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city 
and  the  city  hall  and  Notre  Dame  Cathedr^ 
were  seized  by  the  revolutionists.  After  three 
days'  fighting  under  Lafayette  and  Laifitie, 
the  revolutionists  held  possession  of  all  of 
Paris.  Suddenly,  the  king  realizing  the  strength 
of  the  revolution  and  his  own  danger,  with- 
drew his  various  edicts.  But  it  was  already  too 
late  and  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  bf 
his  own  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. 
Fearing  the  temper  of  the  revolutionists,  he  fled 
across  the  border.  But  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
was  not  destined  to  become  sovereign  of 
France,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  late  king.  On  the  night  of 
30  July  Louis  Philippe.  Duke  of  Orleans,  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  at  the  call  of  Talleyrand,  one- 
time minister  of  Napoleon  I,  and  other  prom- 
inent men  of  his  party  who  had  been  intriguing 
for  some  time  in  his  favor.  He  was  at  once 
tde  lieutenant  general  of  the  realm.    But  the 


Guard,  and  his  faction,  who  favored  a  republic. 
However,  the  necessity  o£  not  antagonizing  the 
powerful  Royalist  party,  and  the  diplomatic 
conduct  of  Louis  Philippe,  finally  won  over  the 
Republicans  to  a  continuation  of  the  monarchy 
on  a  restricted  and  constitutional  basis,  and 
the  Chambers  bestowed  the  crown  upon  Louis 
Philippe  (7  Aug.  1830).  Although  the  principal 
part  in  the  revolution  had  been  played  by  the 
workingmen  of  Paris,  still  it  was  represented 
for  the  countiy  as  a  whole  by  the  middle  classes 
who  were  still  royalist  in  sentiment.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  feeling  of  the  coimtry  in- 
duced Lafayette  and  the  municipal  committee 
who  were,  like  the  Paris  workmen,  strongly 
republican,  to  accept  the  compromise  offered  by 
Laffitte,  "Thiers  and  the  Orleanists.  But  in  this 
compromise  the  laboring  class  was  singularly 
forgotten,  an  act  whicn  was  pregnant  with 
future  trouble.  According  to  the  agreement 
with  Louis  Philippe  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted.  This  recognised  a  property  qualifica- 
tion which  gave  the  middle  classes  a  very 
strong  voting  power  and,  consequentV,  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  it  shut 
out  the  laboring  classes,  who  found  that  they 
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still  had  their  battle  to  fighi  for  polilica]  free- 
dom. The  Belgian  and  Polish  revolutionary 
s  were  more  or  less  direclly  the 


Europe*  (Vol.  II,  London  1886) ;  Haien. 
<Europe  Since  1815>  (New  York  1911);  La- 
visse  and  Rambaud,  'Histoire  g^erale*  (Vol. 
X,  Paris  1898) ;  Seiguobos,  'Political  History 
of  Europe  since  1814'  (New  York  1899)  ;  Rob- 
inson and  Beard,  'Development  of  Modern 
Europe'   (Boston  1908). 

JUMBO,  the  name  of  a  large  African  ele- 
phant for  25  years  on  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Zoological  Gardens  in  London.  The  animal  was 
purchased  in  1882  hy  P.  T,  Bamum  (q.v.), 
American  showman,  for  $10,000,  and  for  three 
years  was  exhibited  in  the  United  Stales. 
Jumbo  was  killed  in  1885  by  a  railroad  train 
in  Canada.  He  was  11  feet  6  inches  in  height 
and  weighed  six  tons.  His  skeleton  is  pre- 
served at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

JUMEL,  zha'mfl,  Eliza,  American  heiress : 
b.  at  sea,  17W;  d.  New  York,  16  July  1865. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Capet,  and  after  her 
mother's  death  she  was  adopted  by  Mrs. 
Thompson,  of  Newport  She  was  a  wayward, 
beautiful  girl ;  al  17  she  eloped  with  a  British 
officer  named  Peier  Croix,  with  whom  she 
lived  in  New  York.  There  she  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  soon  afler  her  first  husband's  death 
married  Stephen  Jumel,  who  took  her  to  Paris, 
where  her  social  success  was  as  great  as  in 
New  York.  After  Jumel's  death  she  married 
at  61  Aaron  Burr  ((jv,),  from  whom  she  sepa- 
rated soon  afterward.  Her  home  during  her 
last  years  was  the  famous  Jumcl  mansion,  built 
by  Roger  Morris  in  1758,  the  home  of  Maiy 
Philipse  Rogers  and  Washington's  head- 
quarters during  the  New  York  campaign.  It 
was  bought  by  Madame  Jume!  in  1810,  and  is 
still  preserved,  its  site  being  the  Roger  Morris 
Park,  New  York,  which  was  opened  28  Dec. 
1903. 

JUMET,  looh'ma',  a  town  in  Belgium,  about 
three  .miles  northwest  of  Charteroi.  It  is  the 
centre  of  numerous  industries,  including;  iron 
and  coal  mines,  smelters,  foundries  and  glass 
factories.     Pop.  about  30,000. 

JUMILLA,  hoo-me'lyi,  a  city  in  Murci^ 
Spam,  on  the  rive^  Jua,  35  miles  northwest  of 
ihe  city  of  Murcia.  It  is  ihe  centre  of  vinc- 
^rds  and  fruit  orchards,  and  possesses  a  few 
industries,  among  them  being  soap,  cognac  and 
wine  factories.    Pop.  about  20,000. 

JUMNA,  or  JAMNA  (Sanskrit  Yamuna). 
a  river  of  India  which  rises  in  the  Himalayas, 
at  the  height  of  10,849  feel.  It  flows  in  its 
Upper  course  in  a  generally  southwest  direction. 
then  bends  to  the  southeast  and,  passing  the 
cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  falls  into  the  Ganges, 
of  which  it  is  the  chief  tributary,  at  Allaha&d, 
after  a  course  of  860  miles.  Important  irriga- 
lion  works  derive  their  supply  of  water  from 
this  river. 

JUMPERS,  a  class  of  religionists  who  mani- 
fest iheir  devolion  and  feeling  by  jumping  from 
the  ground  during  the  time  they  are  assembled 
for   worship  and   exhortation.     They  are   said 

to  have  originated  in  the  Methodist  congrega-       .       

tions  of  Wales  during  the  preaching  of  Whit-      States*  (1902). 


field  (1760).  They  were  also  called  ■Baricers* 
from  the  incoherent  guttural  sounds  they  ut- 
tered during  their  excitement  They  still  exist 
in  some  parts  of  the  eastern  Stales,  having 
emigrated  to  America  after  being  repudiated 
by  English  Methodists. 

JUMPING  BEANS,  the  fruits  of  certain 
enpnorbiaceous  plants  of  the  genius  Sebailiaita, 
infested  with  the  larvae  of  certain  small  moths 
{Carpocapsa  sattitant  and  Grapkotitha  stbiu- 
tUttui),  which  by  their  movements  make  the 
capsules  roll,  and  even  jump  as  if  alive.  The 
larvee  spin  cocoons  in  the  capsules,  a  lai^e  pari 
of  the  interior  of  which  they  have  devoured, 
and  when  ready  to  emerge  as  adults,  push  open 
a  previously  cut  circular  door  whicji  has  been 
held  shut  b^  vlken  threads.  Several  species 
are  found  m  Central  America  and  Mejdco^ 
where  they  are  called  "broncho  beans.* 

JUMPING  FISH.     See  Mud-Skipfek. 

JUMPING  PROG  OF  CALAVERAS, 
The  Celebrmted,  one  of  the  earbest  works  of 
Mark  Twain,  it  was  published  in  the  Coft- 
fomian  and  attracted  considerable  attention  to 
the  author,  since  it  was  at  once  taken  up  by 
the  general  public  as  a  fnecc  of  good  humorous 
writing.  It  made  its  way  into  recitation  books 
and  was  widely  read  on  public  and  private 
stages  by  elocutionists  and  other  public  readers. 
It  was  also  widely  quoted. 

JUMPING  HARE,  or  SPRINGHAA5,  a 
jerboa-like  animal  (Pedeles  eager)  of  South 
Africa,  as  large  as  a  hare,  and  much  resembling 
one,  which  is  now  set  apart  in  a  family 
(Pedetuiir')  by  itself.  It  will  leap  25  or  more 
times  its  own  length,  and  where  numerous  does 
great  damage  at  night  to  growing  crops. 

JUMPING  MOUSE.    See  Jesboas. 

JUMPING  PLANT  LOUSE,  an  insect 
belonging  to  the  Psyllidie  family.  Il  receives 
its  name  on  account  of  its  prowess  as  a  jumper. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  this  family 
pass  their  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  various  kinds 
of  vegetation.  Some,  however,  live  in  gulls. 
The  adults  sleep  through  the  winter,  but  be- 
come very  active  with  the  return  of  warm 
weather  when  breeding  begins,  resulting  in  sev- 
eral successive  families  during  the  season. 

JUMPING  SHREW,  a  curious  little  ani- 
mal of  Africa,  one  of  the  insectivora  of  the 
Elephant-shrew  family  (Macroscelida) ,  which 
has  very  large  hindquarters  and  moves  by  leap- 
ing like  a  jerboa.  They  inhabit  rocl^  and 
desert  places,  remain  in  holes  and  hiding  places 
during  the  day  and  go  abroatl  at  night  in  search 
of  insect  food.  The  best  known  perhaps  is  the 
Cape  jumping-shrew  of  South  Africa  {Macro- 
tcelidus  typicMf),  which  is  tawny  brown,  about 
five  inches  in  length,  has  a  long,  flexible 
proboscis  and  a  long  naked  taiL 

JUMPING  SPIDERS,  small  spidere  of  the 
family  Att\i(e,  which  dwell  in  low  vegetation, 
and  are  exceedingly  agile.  They  arc  usually 
?hort  and  stout  in  form,  rarely  more  than  a 
duarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  often  brightly 
colored,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  males, 
which  take  curious  attitudes  in  order  to  dis- 
play their  ornaments  to  the  fernalcs.  Consult 
Emerton.     'Common    Spiders    of    the    United 
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JUNAOARH,  ioo'rA-git',  a  native  Gujanit 
slate,  Kathiawar  peninsula,  Bombay,  India. 
The  surface  of  the  country  which  cootaii^  an 
area  of  3,284  square  miles,  is  comparatively 
level,  except  to  the  noidi  where  it  is  Sroken  by 
hills  (Gimar),  the  hiehest  of  which  rise  about 
three-quarters  of  n  mile  above  se»-l«vel.  Its 
capital  bears  the  same  name  as  the  >lat&  Since 
1808  the  intemta  of  Junagarh,  which  ranks  as 
a  first  dasi  native  state,  have  been  clos^y  i4en- 
tified  with  those  of  tiie  British.  Among  its 
products  are  cereals,  sugar  cane,  rice  and  col- 
ton.  Consult  *The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  In- 
dia'  (Oxford  190S). 

JUNAOARH,  capital  of  die  state  of  the 
same  name  (q.v.),  in  Bombay,  Iifdia.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  Rajpuiana  Railway, 
about  45  miles  nordi  of  Verawal.  The  city 
possesses  fortifications  built  in  1472,  and  a  very 
ancient  fortress  said  to  date  back  to  250  B.C. 
AfflOTig  its  modem  buildings  are  the  palace  of 
the  Nawab,  hospital,  public  tibrai^  and  College 
of  Arts.  Pop.  36,000.  Consult  Burgess,  'The 
Antiquities  of  Cutch  and  Kathiawar'  (London 
1887)  ;  <The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India'  (Ox- 
ford 1908). 

JUNCO,  a  genus  of  slate-colored  and  white 
sparrows,  present  in  the  United  Stales  mostly 
m  winter.     See  Snowbirds, 

JUNCOS,  hoonlros,  a  town  and  district  in 
the  eastern  end  of  Porto  Rico.  Both  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  tropica!  fruits,  to- 
bacco and'  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  products  of  the  latter.     Population  of  the 
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t  about  14,000;  of  the  town  about  6,000, 


JUNCTION  CITT,  Kan.,  city  and  coumy- 
;eat  of  Geary  County,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Republican  and  Smol^  Hill  nvert,  135  miles 


Hic  two  rivers  here  form  the  Kansas  River, 
and  make  an  important  shipping  point  for  grain, 
flour,  jive  stock  and  limeateneL       It  contains 


flour  mills  and  lumber  yards.  A  government 
military  post,  Foit  Riley,  is  located  three  miles 
east  of  the  city.  It  was  settled  in  1858  and 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government  in 
1911.  The  city  owns  the  waterworks.  Pop. 
5,598. 

JUNE,  Jennie.    See  Citc».Y,  Jane  C. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  in  the  calendar.  The 
etymology    is    uncertain.    Vossius   gives    three 

Xolotfies  of  the  name  — one  from  Juno;  an- 
-  from  /KHffD  0°  join),  referring  to  the 
union  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines  under 
Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius ;  a  third  from  j'«t»- 
iores  (the  youn^  men),  Romulus  having  been 
.said  to  have  assigned  the  month  of  May  to  the 
elders,  and  that  of  June  to  the  younit  men, 
when  he  diviiled  the  people  into  these  two  great 
classes,  the  former  to  serve  ia  cou^pscL  the.  lat- 
ter in  war.  The  name  has  also  been  tractd  to 
Junius  Brutus,  the  first  consul.  It  consisted 
originally  of  26  days,  to  which  it  is  said  Rom- 
ulus adncd  four,  and  Numa  took  ^w^y  °"e- 
Jnlius  Catsar  again  lengthened  it  to  3D  days, 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  unaltered. 

njNB  6BBTLB,  or  FIO-EATBR,  a  green 
and  brown  beetle  (Allorhina  nilida)  of  the 
family  Scarabaidie  common  in  the  central  and 


sotrthern  United  States,  The  adults  often  eat 
figs,  peaches,  small  fruits,  com,  etc.  tlie  larva 
^re  white  grubs  w^ich  resemble  their  northerii 
relatives  (see  Way  Bestls),  but  are  far  less  in- 
jurious since  they  normally  feed  upon  decaying 
vegetable  matter  in'  the  soil  and  not  on  livine 
roots  of  plants.  The  adults  may  be  decoye4 
away  from  rioe  fruit  by  t>^ing  little  piles  of 
decaying  fruit  within  their  reach :  but  since 
diey  are  probably  beneficial  they  ^ould.  not  be 
destroyed^    ; 

JUNE  BERRY.    See  AMELANcnm. 

JUNE  BUG.    See  May  BEEftt 

JUNE  GRASS.  See  Blue  Grabs;  GjtASSES 
IN  THE  United  States.  , 

JUNEAU,'  joo-n6',  '  Laurent  Solo^ps, 
American  pioneer :  ^.  L'Assumoiion  oafish,  near 
Montreal,  Canada,  9  Aug.  1793;  £  Shawano, 
Wis.,  14  Nov.  J836.  He  anigrated  to  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  and  thence  in  1818  to  Milwaukee, 
where  ha  was  active  in  trade  with  t*ie  Indians. 
He  was  not.  as  has  been  sometimes  staled,  the 
first  white  settler  on  the  site  of  Milwaukee.  A 
grant  of  considerable  land  had  there  been  made 
by  the  Indians  to  one  MIrandeau,  a  previous 
resident  and  of  this  grant,  Juneau,  on  Mirari- 
deau's  death,  secured  possession.  Juneau  made 
the  first  survey  of  Milwaukee  viUage.  was  its 
first  postmaster  and  president,  and  tbc  lirst 
mayor  of  the  subsequent  city.  On  ground  pre- 
sented by  him,  h%  helped  to  build  the  first 
court-house  in  the  State.  For  years  he  .was 
agent  for  the  American  Fur  Company.  A 
heroic  statoebf  him.was flaced  in  Juneau  Hark, 
Milwaukee,  in  18B4. 

JUNEAU,  Alaska,  city  in  the  souThetn  dit 
trict,  on  a  promotory  between  the  Taku  Rivef 
and  Lynn  Qinal,  opposite  DouglaS  Island, 'abotlt 
100  miles  north  of  Siflca,  It  was  settled  in  1^ 
is  incorportited,  and  has  been  selected  by  Cotl- 
gTess_  as  the  capita!  of  Alaska.  From  its  situa^ 
lion  in  the  minmg  regioti  it  has  become  a  centre 
of  trade  in  outfitters  articles  and  general  .sup- 
plies; while  its  exports,  including  gold,  furs 
and  other  products  of  Alaska,  have  grown  to  a 
considerable  commerce.  Among  the  mantifac- 
tories  are  iron-works,  breweries,  satvrailte,  <iigar 
factories.  etG  In  the  vicinity  are  the  'Treatt 
well  gola  mine  and  the  Silver  Bow  ininc.  Vil- 
lages of  the  Auk  and  Taku  Indiaos  in  the  neiftft- 
borhood  are  of  interest  to  tourists.  At  JimeatL 
are  located  the  Territorial  Legist  a  tuxe  and 
courts  and  Federal  officials.  Its  public  schools 
are  well  conducted,  there  are  several  churdies, 
boapilals,  newspapers,  a  fire  dcinrtAient,'  police, 
drainage,  and  waterworks  and  electric-light  sys- 
tems. These  and  other  public  improveateals 
give  it  all  the  essential  conveniences  of  a  ihod- 
em  American  city.  Cable  service  is  islalf- 
Kshed  lere.  Steamship  lines  conziect  it  with 
Seattle,  Stka,  Skagway,  and  all  parts  of '  the 
Copper  River,  Prince  William  Sound,  Cook  In- 
let, and  Unalasfca.  Over  $60,000,000  of  gold 
have  been  mined  in  the  Juneau  region  and  there 
Is  room  for  even  greater  development.  Consult 
Greely,  A.  W.,  'Handbook  of  AJasfe^.rNew 
York  1W4).  The  population  is  estimated  at 
about  4.000 

'  JUNG,  zhun',  Henri  FOix  Thfodor^ 
French  writer  and  military  man:  b.  Paris,  18J3,; 
d.  1896.  Educated  for  the  amty  he  eajbered 
upon    a   itulitat:^   career   on  grfta^alio^, -jU]n 
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Saint  Cyr  in  18S3.  After  spending  five  years 
in  the  artillery  in  Africa  and  taking  part  in 
flie  campaign  in  Italy,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  war  council  (1860).  He  fought  through 
the  Franco- Prussian  War;  became  bripadier- 
general  in  1887  and  Governor  of  Dunkirk,  a 
position    he    resigned   in    1891.     He    frequently 

\iirntr   linHiT   thp   nnm    rfc    ollimp  of   ^MUStapha." 

_   _  .  ^Le  depot  de 

*La  rfpublique  et  I'armie' 
(1872)  ;  'La  veriU  sur  le  masque  de  fer> 
(1873);  'France  ct  Rome'  (1874);  'Bonaparte 
et  son  temps'  (1881)  ;  'Lucien  Bonaparte  et 
ses  memories'  (1883);  tnography  of  Dubois- 
Crane*  (1884). 

JUNG,  yung,  JUNGK,  or  JUNGIUS, 
Joachim,  German  naturalist:  b.  Liibeck,  1587; 
d.  1657.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Giessen  (1609-14).  He  received  his  doctor's 
degree  in  medicine  from  Padua  in  16IS. 
He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ro- 
stock in  1625  and  rector  of  the  Hamburg 
Johanneum  (1628-40).  He  was  one  of  the  first 
consistent  students  of  the  natural  sciences  more 

Srticularly  oliysics,  entomology  and  botany. 
E  attemptea  to  make  a  classification  of  iJants 
by  genera  and  species  and  to  provide  nomen- 
clature. Consult  (Joelbe,  'Fragmente  uber 
jungius'  (Stuttgart  1850) ;  Martini  Fogelii, 
'Memoria  J.  Jungii'  (Hamburg  1657);  Avt- 
Lallemant,  'Des  Dr.  Jungios  BriefwechseP 
(Liibeck  1863) ;  'Das  Leben  des  Dr.  Jungius' 
(Breslau  1882). 

JUNG,  jiine.  Sib  Salar,  East  Indian  prince: 
b.  1829;  d.  1883.  He  came  of  a  notable  family 
and  he  became  Premier  of  the  Deccan  in  1853. 
He  was  faithful  to  the  government  during  the 
Inilian  mutiny  (1857-58):  thus  his  relatione 
with  the  British  continuea  to  be  very  cordial. 
He  proved  an  excellent  ruler  and  succeeded 
In  organizing  the  country  and  government  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  Much  attention  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  British  public  on  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1876,  when  he  was  knighied  with  the 
order  of  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the  Star 
of  India. 

JUNG  BAHADUR,  bft-hi'diir,  S»  H«- 
haraJBh,  East  Indian  ruler:  b.  1816;  d.  1877. 
After  holding  various  important  offices,  he  be- 
came Prime  Minister  of  Nepal.  Several  at-- 
tempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  better  of  his  enfcmies, 
of  becoming  practicaly  an  absolute  ruler  and  of 
establishing  order  throughout  his  domains.  He 
supported  the  British  during  the  Indian  mutiny 
(1857-58). 

JUNG-DEUTSCHLAND,  more  properly 
DAS  JUNGE  DBUTSCHLAND,  a  literary 
and  political  movement  in  Germany  culminating 
in  1835.  and  not  related  with  the  simultaneous 
and  more  important  movements  known  as 
Young  Italy  and  Young  Europe.  There  never 
was  much  organization  or  consultation  between 
the  writers  composing  it  (Heine,  Laube,  Guii- 
kow,  Mundt,  Wienbarg),  but  thty  were  con- 
nected by  the  similarity  of  their  aims  an^ 
methods,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Bundestag 
at  Frankfort  in  1835  (having  read  a  denuncia- 
tion of  these  men,  written  by  Wolfgang  Mcnr 
zcl),  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  circulation 
of  all  past  and  future  writings  of  the  five  men 
■concerned,  and  diaracterized  their  movement  as 


"Jung-Deiitschland,"  a  term  first  used  by  Wien- 
barg  in  his  '.^sthetische  Feldziige.'  Basing 
their  principles  on  stimulus  received  from  re- 
cent emancipated  French  writers,  these  Young 
Germans  oj^rosed,  in  a  literary  way,  the  political 
reaction  in  Germany,  the  predominant  tend- 
encies in  literature,  and  the  secterian  Chris- 
tianity of  their  day.  Both  Jesuitism  and  Prot- 
estant orthodoxy  were  then  very  strong  in  Get- 
many,  and  to  these  influences  the  Young  Ger- 
mans opposed  the  socialistic  tendencies  ema- 
nating from  the  French  July  Revolution  (1830). 
Their  chief  otject  was  to  reinvigorate  both 
Slate  and  Church  by  the  injection  of  an  esthe- 
tic culture,  thus  making  both  instittitions  more 
accessible  to  larger  outlooks.  Soon,  however, 
the  free  unfolding  of  the  individual  character 
became  their  principal  goal.  State  and  Cburdi 
came  to  be  rc^rded  as  mere  hindrances,  and 
national  affiliation  was  considered  to  be  a  base 
ideal,  in  no  way  comparable  wiA  Goethe's  ^real 
conception  of  a  world  literature  (Welthtttr- 
atur).  The  immediate  demands  of  the  Young 
Germans  included  an  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
and  complete  freedom  for  women.  Consult 
Houben,  H.  H.,  'Jungdeutscher  Sturm  und 
Drang'  (Leipzig  1911);  Bkiesch,  H,  'Das 
junge  Deutschland  in  seiner  Beziehung  zu 
Frankreich'(Bern  1903)  ;  Proelss.  Johann,  'Das 
junge  Deutschland'  (Stuttgart  1892)  ;  Brandes. 
Georg,  'Das  Junge  Deutschland'  (Leipiig  1891), 
Jacob  Wittmer  Habtmann. 

JUNOBUNZLAU,  yung-bunts'lau.  Bohe- 
mian town  on  the  Iser  30  miles  northeast  of 
Prague.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and 
the  new  towns.  Amons  the  activities  of  the 
city  are  factories  for  the  making  of  earthen- 
ware, glass,  woolens,  textiles,  carriages,  car- 
wheels,  liquors,  candles,  soap  and  stari^. 

JUNGFRAU,  yooi«'f  row  (Ger.  "virgin."  or 
"maiden"),  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Bernese  or  Helvetic  Alps,  on  the  frontiers  be- 
tween the  cantons  of  Bern  and  VaJais,  12  miles 
southeast  of  Interlaken.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
magnilicent  mountain:^  in  Switzerland;  height 
\i.S70  feeL    It  was  first  ascended  in  1811. 

JUNGFRAU  VON  ORLEANS,  Die  (Tnt 
Maid  of  Orleans),  one  of  Schiller's  most  noted 
tragedies  which  was  finished  in   1801. 


came  well  known  by  the  publication  of  'Kathe, 
the  Story  of  a  Modem  Maid'  (i876).  Later 
works  of  her^  are  'The  House  of  Eckberg,' 
a  study  of  life  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(1878)  ;  'Die  Erhin  wider  Willen'  (1881)  ;  'Die 
Gaste  der  Madame  Santines'  (1884)  ;  'Der 
Bergmt'  (1888) ;  'Zwei  Briider'  (1889) :  'Zu 
rechter  Zeit>  (1892);  'Um  das  Gluck'  (1896)-; 
'Junge  Leideni  (IQOO) ;  'Hymen'  (1902); 
and  posthumously,  'WiseP  (1908);  'Gerubde' 
(1908):   'Der  gerauble  Schteier'    (1910). 

JUNGLE  BOOKS,  The,  that  is  to  say,  the 
two  volumes  entitled,  'The  Jungle  Book'  and 
'The  Second  Jimgle  Book,'  in  which  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  collected  most  of  his  stories  wherein 
animals  are  leading  actors,  were  originally  pub- 
lished 2  lime  and  16  Nov.  1894.  The  first 
volume,  'The  jungle  Book,'  narrates  in  nine 
magical  laics  the  history  of  Mowgli,  reared 
from  babyhood  in  the  iiuiRle  by  fostering 
wolves-^  how  he  is  adopted  as  one  of  th(f-wolf- 
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pack,  how  he  is  instructed  and  befriended  V 
Baloo  (he  wise  bear,  Kaa  the  f^thoo  asd  Bag- 
heera  the  black  panther,  how  be  is  rescued 
from  the  Bandar-Log  or  Monkey  People,  how 
he  slays  Shere  Khan,  the  tiger,  how  he  be- 
comes (be  acknowledged  master  of  the  jun^e, 
and  finally  how  he  returns  to  his  own  land, 
yet  still  remains  in  touch  with  the  jungle- 
dwellers.  The  collection  is  diversified  by  inter- 
ludes in  verse,  such  as  'The  Law  of  the 
Jungle"  and  the  °^Raad-5ong  of  the  Bandar- 
Log*  which  accentuates  the  satire  embodied  in 
the  description  of  the  boastful,  scatterbrained 
Monkey  Folk.  "The  Second  Jungle  Book'  con- 
tains seven  stories,  among  them  that  of  "Rikkj- 
TitJd-Tavi*  the  mongoose,  ■Toomai  of  the 
Elephants,'  "The  Undertakers* — which  is  con- 
cerned with  three  sinister  scavengers,  the  croco- 
dile, the  jackal  and  the  adjutant  crane, —  and 
'The  Miracle  of  Purun  Bhagat,"  a  beautiful 
[ale  of  an  old  recluse  and  the  beasts  that  loved 
bim.  'To  those  who  read  between  the  lines,* 
says  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  "the  Jungle  Books 
are  far  more  than  a  new  chilahood  classic. 
They  are  the  life  of  modem  India,  told  in 
allegory,  and  in  Kaa  and  Bagheera  and  all  the 
rest  we  have  the  types  o£  native  life,  with  its 
slored-up  wisdom  of  old,  primeval  instincts,  its 
simplici^  of  outlook  upon,  the  present-day 
world."  Kipling's  animals  are  peculiarly  con- 
vincing. They  act  and  talk — when  they  do 
talk, —  in  accordance  with  their  animal  char- 
acteristics^  and  never  give  tlie  impression  that 


ih(^  ar 


Akthuk  Guitehman. 

JUNGLE-CAT,  or  CHAUS,  the  common 
wildcat  of  India  (Felit  chaitt).  It  is  26  inches 
long  in  head  and  body,  has  a  short  ^il,  rcacli- 
ing  only  to  the  heel,  and  is  ydlowish  i^iay,  more 
or  less  dark  and  unspotted,  tinged  with  reddish 
on  the  sides,  marked  by  a  dark  stripe  from  the 
nres  to  the  muule,  and  with  reddish  black  ears 
slightly  tufted.  Another  Indian  *iungle-cat'  is 
the  handsome  F.  omata,  which  is  profusely 
spotted ;  it  dwells  in  the  desert  regions  of  the 
Northwestern  provinces.  Both  these  cats  ate 
said  to  interbreed  wilb  domestic  cats,  and  thus 
no  doubt  long  ago  influenced  the  varieties  of 
the  lamed  slock. 

JUNGI.E-PEVEH,  a  severe  variety  of  re- 
mittent fever,  prevalent  in  the  East  Indies  and 
other  tropical  r^ons.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  recurrence  of  paro^vsms  and  of  cold  and 
hot  stages.  Tbe  remissions  occur  usually  in 
the  morning  and  last  from  8  to  12  hours,  the 
fever  being  mostly  typically  developed  at  night. 

JUNGLE-POWL,  the  English  book-name 
of  a  gains  of  pheasants,  the  source  of  domestic 
fowls,  characterized  by  a  fleshy  frontal  comb 
and  wattled  and  the  peeuliarlv  laterally  com- 
pressed tail  with  its  long,  drooping,  carved 
featibers-  This  genus  (Callut)  is  represented 
by  several '  spcdes  in  southern  Asia,  esiKcially 
India  and  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Isbnds. 
The  common  jungte-fo^  (Gallus  galJusor  ban- 
kitia)  is  especially  noteworthy  as  the  ori^nal 
ilock  of  our  barnyard  fowls.  The  wild  bir*. 
which  arc  juite  common  in  cultivated  parLi  of 
central  .fndia  and  about  the  bases  of  the  Hima- 
layas op  tc»,an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  closely  r&- 
semblejsomc  of  the  varieties  of  game  rocks  and 
_ii^ns,    ,7'he„sc3(es  differ  as  in  tbe  domestic  birds 


ill  site,  cHaracter  of  thil  feathers,  cooiBs,  wattled, 
ispnrs  and  color.  Although  naturalb'  living  in 
Socks  in  the  jangles  and  forests,  diese  hanott 
are  often  forsaken  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
upon  grain  in  the  cultivated  &elds.  They  run 
with  great  speed,  are  tolerably  good  flyers  and 
roost  in  trees.  The  cock  crows  and  the  hen 
clucks  and  cackles  much  as  domestic  fowls  do. 
In  the  wild  stale  the  jungle-fowl  is  said  to  be 
monogamous;  eggs  tome  number  of  10  or  12  are 
laid  in  a  simple  depression  in  the  ground  lined 
with  leaves  and  grass.  Consult  Darwin,  'Ani- 
mals and  Plants  under  Domestication'  ;  Teget- 
meier,  'Ibis'  (1891);  and  Blanford,  'Fauna  of 
British  India.' 

In  Australia  this  name  is  often  given  to  the 
mound- birds. 

JUNGMANN,  yoong-mSn,  Jozef  Jakob, 
Czech  philologist  and  literary  man :  b.  Hudlitz, 
Bohemia,  17/3 ;  d.  1847.  Graduated  from 
Prasue  in  law  and  philosophy,  he  became  a 
teadler  in  [he  gymnasium  at  Leitmerilz  (1799- 
1815)  ;___and  _m    the   same  capacity   ; 


)f  nationality  and  to  interest  the  people 
whole  in  their  national  language,  to  prove  the 
literary  caijaciiy  of  which  he  made  translations 
from  English,  French  and  German,  among  his 
translations  being  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost)' 
Chateaubriand's  'Atala,'  and  Goethe's  'Her- 
mann and  Dorothea.'  His  original  work  con- 
sisted of  'A  History  of  Czech  Literature  and 
Language'  and  a  dictiotiary  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage. His  influence  for  good  was  very  pow- 
erful on  bis  own  language  and  his  help  to  phi- 
lology very  considerable. 

JUNIATA,  joo-ni-5l'i,  borough  in  Blair 
County,  Pa.,  close  to  Altoona  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway,  Among  its  industrial  establish- 
ments are  railway  repair  shops  and  silk  mills. 
Pop.  6,000. 

^JUNIATA,  joo-ni  5t'a.  a  river  of  Pennsyl- 
vania formed  at  Petersburg,  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  Huntingdon,  near  the  centre  of  the 
State,  b^  two  streams  rising  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountams  —  the  Little  Juniata  and  the  Franks- 
town  Branch.  Its  course  is  winding,  but  it 
flows  in  a  generally  eastern  direction  for  about 
150  miles,  entering  the  Susquehanna  at  Dun- 
cannon,  14  miles  above  Harrisburg.  Along  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  the  scenery  is  pic- 
turesque, often  marked  by  grandeur  where  the 
river  breaks  through  the  mountains  that  rise 
in  parallel  ridges  across  its  path.  The  Juniata 
.is  not  a  navigable  stream,  but  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth  its  banks  are  followed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  latter  crossing  the  river  several  times. 

JUNIATA  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  in- 
.Btitution,  located  at  Huntti^don,  Fa. ;  estab- 
lished in  1876  under  the  auspicea  of  the  German 
Baptist  Brethren.  Spectal- attention  is  given  to 
the  religious  education  of  the  students;  one  of 
iis  principal  courses  is  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Bible.  It  has  art.  music,  normal  and  com- 
mercial departments,  also  a  preparatory  school. 
The  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  of  English  and  sacred  literature.  In 
1917  there  were  in  attendance  341  students  aad 
23  professors  and  instfuctofs  were  connectod 
.with   Ae   school.     There   were   aboot   28,O0D 
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bound  volumes  aod  over  4,000  pamphlets  in  the 
KbraiT.  The  endowmeni  was  about  $185,000 
and  the  college  property  wbk  valued  at  $350,000. 

JUNILIUS,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
century.  He  was  (he  author  of  'Instituta 
Re^laria  Divins  Legis,'  written  about  550. 
This  work  is  of  importance  on  account  of  being 
one  of  the  earliest  known  introductions  to  the 
sacred  writing,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Juni- 
lius  does  not  include  amone  the  canonical  books 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nebemiah,  Job,  Juditb,  Esther 
and  the  Maccabees.  Consult  Eecker,  'Das  Sys- 
tem des  Kirchenvaters  Tunilius'  (Liibcck  1787)  ; 
KJim,  'Theodor  von  Mopsuestia  und  Junilius 
Africanus'   (Freiburg  IffiO). 

JUNIN,  hoo-nen,  Peru,  department  in  the 
interior,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Huanuco,  east 
by  Cuzco,  south  by  Ayacucho  and  Huancavelica 
and  west  by  Lima.  It  has  an  area  of  23,347 
square  miles.  It  is  located  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  Cordilleras.  The  western  portion  is 
more  elevated  than  the  eastern,  but  the  latter 
is  densely  wooded.  Apiculture  is  neglected 
and  large  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  coal  and 
salt  remain  unworkcd  Cereals,  coffee  and 
sugar  are  the  principal  crops.  A  railroad  con- 
nects the  soulliern  part  with  Lima  on  the  coast. 
The  capital  city  is  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Pop,  of  the 
department  394,393. 

JUNIN,  or  CHINCHAYCOCHA,  chen- 
chi-ko'chi,  a  Peruvian  lake  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  13,000  feet  in  the  department  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  37  miles  long  and  about  seven 
miles  wide  and  the  waters  from  it  find  exit 
through  the  Mataro  River. 

JUNIOR  ORDER  OF  UNITED  AMER- 
ICAN MECHANICS.  See  United  American 
Hecuanics,  Juniok  Order  of. 

JUNIPER,  a  genus  (Junipertu)  of  orna- 
mental evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  family 
Juniptracea,  consisting  of  about  40  species,  dis- 
tributed mainly  throu^out  the  cooler  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  species  have 
branches  which  spread  in  all  directions  from  the 
main  trunk  and  limbs,  small,  rigid,  needle-like 
or  scale-like,  opposite  leaves  ;  unisexual  flowers, 
the  two  sexes  usually  upon  separate  plants,  the 
staminate  yellow  and  in  catkms,  the  greenish 

fiistillate  ones  followed  by  fleshy  or  dry,  berry- 
ike  cones  containing  from  one  to  six,  some- 
times 12  seeds,  which  may  not  attain  maturity 
until  the  second  or  third  year.  The  best-known 
species  in  the  United  States  is  probably  the  Vir- 
ginia juniper,  red  cedar  or  savin  {Juniperui  vir- 
giniana),  to  be  found  widely  dispersed  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  upon  rocky  and  sandy 
soils,  mountain  sides,  etc.  It  sometimes  attains 
100  feet  in  hei^t,  its  upright  or  spreading 
branches  forming  a  handsome  conical  head.  Its 
numerous  attractive  horticultural  varieties  are 
largely  planted  in  parks  and  cemeteries.  The 
trunks  aj«  hi^Iy  prized  for  fence  posts,  being 
exceedingly  durable;  the  handsome  red  heart- 
wood  is  valued  for  turning,  cabinet-work, 
cooperage  and  especially  for  lead  pencils;  but 
the  lirce  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
orchardist,  because  it  is  one  of  the  hosts  of  ap. 
pie  rust.    See  Appiz,  paragraph  Diitoits. 

The  common  juniper  (/.  cotmnunis)  is  a 
smaller  species,  rarely  reaching  50  feet  in  height 

its  numerous  varieties  I 


widely  distributed  througluiut  the  northern 
hemisphere,  especially  in  the  colder  latitudes 
and  altituaes.  Like  the  preceding  species  its 
wood  is  valued,  when  of  suHicient  size,  for  posts, 
veneers,  pencils  and  for  taming.  The  tree 
itself  is  also  used  for  ornamental  planting.  Its 
bark  is  sometimes  twbted  into  ropes  and  its 
long,  tough,  fibrous  roots  are  used  for  making 
baucets.  Its  blue-black  fruit,  which  it  yiel<u 
profusely,  is  used  for  flavoring  certain  liquors, 
as  is  also  the  oil  obtained  from  them  and  from 
the  twigs  by  distillation  with  water.  This  oil 
has  been  used  in  metficine  as  a  stimulant,  but 
is  less  popular  than  formerly.  The  Bermuda 
cedar  (J.  barbadensii)  resembles  the  Virginia 
juniper,  but  is  of  stouter  build,  though  it  rarely 
exceeds  40  feet  in  height.  Its  wood  is  rather 
more  firtgrant  than  that  of  the  preceding  spe<3tfB 
like  which  it  is  used.  Formerly  it  was  employed 
in  the  ships  built  in  the  Bermudas,  but  the 
forests  which  supplied  this  industry  were  mis- 
managed and  the  industry  perished.  Several 
other  species  are  of  more  or  less  econonuc  im- 
portance ;  for  instance,  the  Spanish  juniper 
(y.  oxycedrus),  a  shrub  which  attains  a  heifi^t 
of  about  12  feet,  whose  fruits  yield  a  disagree- 
able smelling  oil  (oil  of  cade),  used  in  veteri- 
nary medicine;  and  African  juniper  (1.  pro- 
cera),  a  useful  timber  species  and  probably  the 
latest  of  the  genus,  often  attaining  heights  of 
ISO  feet  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Africa, 
where  it  is  native.  A  number  of  species  occur- 
ring in  western  North  America  are  of  great 
economic  importance. 

Junipers  succeed  best  in  moderately  moist, 
sandy  loam  in  open  sunny  situations.  They 
make  excellent  windbreaks  and  shelter  belts, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  too  dry,  rocky,  or 
gravelly  for  other  trees.  They  may  be  pro^- 
gated  by  seeds  which,  however,  usually  require 
two,  sometimes  three,  years  to  germhuite.  Cnt- 
tings  of  almost  mature  wood  may  be  taken  in 
the  autumn  from  the  needle-leaved  kinds  and 
grown  under  glass  or  in  the  open ;  species  with 
scale-like  leaves  are  generally  side-grafted  in 
the  greenhouse  during  winter.  Some  of  the 
shrubby  species  are  propagated  by  layers. 

JUNIPERO.  Miguel  Jos«  Serra,  m(.ggl 
h5-sS'  sfr'ra  hoo-nS'p5-ro,  Spanish  missionary 
in  America:  b.  island  of  Majorca, 24 Nov.  1713; 
A.  Monterey,  Cal.,  28  Aug.  1784.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Frandscan  order  in  1729,  in 
17S0  arrived  in  Mexico  City  as  a  missionary 
and  in  1750-69  was  active  among  the  native 
tribes.  In  1769- he  went  to  the  site  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  where  he  founded  a  mission.  He  gathered 
about  him  a  band  of  16  of  hii  order  and  these 
missionaries  converted  oter  3,000  Indians,  of 
whom  Junipcro  himself  is  said  to  have  baptised 
more  than  1,000.  He  instructed  the  natives  in 
the  arts  of  dviHiation  an'd  the  colonies  which 
assembled  about  the  mission  stations  conttiniied 
the  first  settlements  in  California.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Monterey,  but  he  founded 
several  other  missions.  Bret  Harte  Hicorreclly 
gives  his  name  as  Serro. 

JUNIUS,  yoo'ne-6s.  PranciscTU,  known  as 
The  yoiiNCER,  (^rman  philologist:  b.  Heidel- 
berg, 1589;  d.  1677.  The  boy  was  brought  to 
Leyden  when  three  years  old  and  there  he  was 
educated  under  his  brother-in-law,  Gerhard 
Vossius,  a  noted  philologist.  In  1821  he  went 
fo  England,  where  he  became  Sbrariaa  to  the 
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Earl  of  Anmdle,  a  position  he  held  for  30  years. 
Duriag  these  and  following  years  he  devoted 
his  time  to  study,  research  and  writing.  Among 
his  works  are  'De  Pictura  Veterum'  (with  an 
English  version,  1637)  ;  'The  Gothic  Gospels 
of  Ulfiias'  (16&S);  and  'Glossarimn  Goticuni' 
(1664-65).  This  latter  is  in  five  lani^ages. 
These  and  other  valuable  manuscripts  of  his 
are  ia  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

JUNIUS,  Letters  of,  a   remarkable   series 

of  political  letters  that  were  published  in  the 
London  Public  Advertiser  over  the  pseudonym 
of  •Junius."  between  21  Jan.  1769  and  21  Jan, 
1772.  These  eiHstles  greatly  stirred  the  English 
political  world,  for  ihey  were  written  with  a 
wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  shrewd 
political  sagacity,  literary  felicity  and  a  certain 
waspish  malignity.  No  bolder  or  more  audaci- 
ous comments  on  the  actions  and  characters  o£ 
public  men  have  ever  appeared  in  the  En^ish 
language.  So  merciless  were  they  in  their  cold- 
Wooded  vivisection  and  more  or  les^  polished 
abuse  of  the  policies  of  Granby,  Bute,  Grafton, 
Bedford,  Matiifield  and,  to  Burke's  horror, 
scathing  even  the  sacred  majestv  of  the  king, 
that  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
cover their  aathor.  But  Junius,  whoever  he 
«as,  escaped  detection  in  his  lifetime  and, 
since  the  days  of  George  III,  the  question  of  his 
identity,  thou^  frequently  raised  in  England 
and  America,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  At  ihe  close  of  his  correspondence 
Junius  edited  the  letters  for  the  publisher  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  Henry  Sampson  Wood- 
fall,  with  an  explanatory  preface  and  a  'Dedi- 
cation to  tbc  English  Nation."  He  also  in- 
cluded a  few  letters  he  had  written  under  other 
pseudonyms  than  "Junius.*  The  whole  was 
publirfied  in  two  volumes  by  Woodfall  in  1772. 
A  later  edition,  published  by  Woodfall's  son 
and  ettted  by  Dr.  Mason  Good,  appeared  in 
1812.  Good  introduced  U3  extra  letters;  some 
of  theic  bad  passed  between  Woodfall  senior 
and  Jttiiip;,  but  the  majority  had  been  collected 
by  Gnd  from  the  Public  Advertiser  and  at- 
tributd  to  Junius  without  the  slightest  proof 
of  thrir  authenticity.  It  was  these  interpolated 
lettes  that  gave  rise  to  the  accusation  of  incon- 
sistaCT  frequently  leveled  against  Junius.  Some 
40  littercnt  individuals  have  at  various  times 
bee  brought  forward  as  the  real  Junius, 
anvng  them  being  Edmund  Burke.  Edward 
Gi'bon,  Lord  George  Sackville.  Lord  Chatham, 
Si  Philip  Francis,  Colonel  Barre,  John  Home 
T'oke,  Lord  Temple,  General  Oiarles  Lee, 
High  M.  Boyd,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Horace 
Valpolc,  etc.  Junius  wrote  his  letters  in  a  dis- 
pised  hand;  he  described  himself  as  "a  man 
i  rank  and  fortune,"  asserted  that  he  was  the 
ole  depository  of  his  own  secret,  and  that  it 
hould  perish  with  him.  From  external  evi- 
ience  and  fortuitous  coincidences,  plausible 
cases  have  been  made  out  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  at  least  10  different  contemporaries  with 
the  unknown  Junius,  From  internal  evidence, 
however,  including  style,  ability,  circumstances, 
ages,  chronology  and  motives,  in  addition  to 
solemn  denials  by  several  reputed  authors  of 
the  letters,  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  any  of 
the  remainder  have  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  a 
unanimous  vertlict.  Curiously  enough,  all  the 
advocates  base  their  evidence  on  similaritv  of 
handwriting.      Apparently  the  strongest  claim 


was  that  made  on  behalf  of  Sir  Philip  Francis 

(1740-1818)  by  Taylor  in  1816  and  elaborated 
by  a  grandson,  H.  R.  Francis,  in  '  lunius  Re- 
vealed' (London  1894).  The  publication  of 
'The  Francis  Letters'  (2  vols.,  London  1901), 
a  mass  of  private  and  public  correspondence, 
went  some  way,  negatively,  to  prove  that  Sir 
Philip  was  not  Junius.  The  best  criticisms  on 
the  disputed  aulnorship  may  be  found  in  C.  W. 
Dilke's  'Papers  of  a  Critic'  (Vol.  II,  London 
1875)  and  the  North  American  Review  of 
October  1829  and  April  1832.  Consult  Britton, 
J  'The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius 
Elucidated)  (London  1848) ;  Chabot,  C, 'Hand- 
writing of  Junius'  (London  1871);  Coventry, 
'Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Letters  of  Junius' 
(1825)  ;  Dwarris,  Sir  F.,  'Some  New  Facts  as 
to  the  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius' 
(London  1850)  ;  'Junius  Unmasked'  (Boston 
1828);  Jacques,  'History  of  Junius'  (1843); 
Newhall,  I.,  'Letters  of  Junius'  (Boston 
1818) ;  Parke  and  Merivale,  'Life  of  Ffancis' 
(London)  ;     Vicarius,     'The    Junius     Letters' 


.  ....  and  occasionally  reprinted;  based  entirely 
upon  Good  (1812)  it  contains  all  his  blunders. 
Waterhouse,  B.,  'An  Essay  on  Junius  and  his 
Letters'  (Boston  1831). 

JUNKER,  yunTcer,  Wilhelm,  Russian  ex- 
plorer: b.  Moscow.  1840;  d.  1892,  Educated  at 
Saint  Petersburg.  Gottingen,  Berlin  and  Prague, 
he  visited  Iceland  (1869),  Western  Africa 
(1873),  Tunis  (1874),  lower  Egypt  (1875),  and 
went  up  the  Blue  Nile  to  I^artum  (1876). 
After  three  years  spent  in  this  region,  he  re- 
ttimed  to  Europe,  but  went  back  the  following 
year  (1879)  to  continue  his  explorations  at  the 
head  watera  of  the  Nila  In  1?S6,  after  numer- 
ous adventures,  he  reached  Zanzibar.  On  his 
return  to  Germany  he  puUished  'Reisen  in 
Afrika*  (Vienna  1W9-91),  in  which  he  gives  an 
Account  in  three  volumes  of  his  travels  and  ad- 


■JUNKERS,  yoongTcerz,  a  name  given  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  nobility  of  Prussia  and 
the  adjoining  states.  "Junkerthum"  (aristo- 
cratic manners)  was  a  term  of  reproach  used 
in  the  19th  century  to  designate  tne  party  of 
reaction  in  Prussia,  which  found  its  most 
strenuous  supporters  among  the  nobility. 
"Junkerei"  signifies  the  behavior  of  young 
aristocrats;  aristocratic  arrogance-  in  German 
slane  a  baker's  apprentice  is  sometimes  called  a 

JUNKIN,  George,  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman:  b,  near  Carlisle,  Pi..  1790;  d.  1868. 
He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  College  (Pa.), 
in  1813  and  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
in  which  he  became  prominent  as  a  leader  of 
the  parly  known  as  Old  School  Presbyterians. 
He  founded  Lafayelte  College  at  Easton,  Pa., 
in  1832,  and  was  its  president  till  1841 ;  return- 
ing thither  in  1845.  after  three  years  spent  as 
president  of  Miami  College  at  Oxford.  Ohio. 
In  1848  he  became  president  of  Washington 
College  (now  Washington  and  Lee).  He  was 
an  outspoken  upholder  of  slavery,  but  was  op- 
posed to  secession,  and  on  account  of  his  Union 
sentiments  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege in  1861.  He  spent  over  $10,000  of  his  own 
and  his  wife's  fortune  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses   of    Lafayette    College.       He   was    the 
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father-in-law    of    Gen.    "Stonewall"    Jackson. 

He  published  'Political  Fal!acies>  (New  York 
1863)  and  several  religious  works.  Consult 
"Life>  by  D,  X.  Junkin  (Philadelphia  1871), 

JUNKS,  large  flat 'bottomed  vessels,  ranging 
from  100  up  to  1,000  tons  burden,  used  by  the 
Chinese.  They  have  three  masis,  and  a  short 
bowsprit  placed  on  the  starboard  bow.  The 
masts  are  supported  by  two  or  three  shrouds, 
which,  at  times,  are  all  carried  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  On  the  fore  and  main  mast  is  a 
sort  of  lug-sail,  of  cane  or  bamboo  matting. 

JUNO,  the  most  exalted  divinity  o£  the 
Latin  races  in  Italy  next  to  Jupiter,  of  whom 
she  was  the  sister  and  wife;  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  Hera.  She  was  the  queen  of  heaven, 
and  under  the  name  of  Regina  (queen)  vas 
worshiped  in  Italy  at  an  early  period  She 
bore  the  same  relation  to  women  that  Jupiter 
did  to  men.  She  was  regarded  as  the  special 
protectress  of  whatever  was  connected  with 
marriage.  She  was  also  the  guardian  of  the 
national  finances,  and  a  temple,  which  contained 
the  mint,  was  erected  to  her  under  the  name  of 
Juno  Moneta  on  the  Capitoline. 

JUNOT,  Andoche,  aA-d&sh  zhu-n5,  Duke 
OF  Abeeantes,  French  marshal :  b.  Bussy-le- 
Grand,  Cote  d'Or,  23  Oct.  1771;  d.  MonAard, 
22  July  1813.  He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  joined  a 
volunteer  battalion,  and  soon  attracted  notice. 
At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  1793,  he  became 
secretary  to  Napoleon,  and  went  with  him  into 
Italy  and  Egypt  in  the  capacity  of  aide-de- 
camp.  In  Efrypt  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  brigade.  In  1800  he  was  made 
commandant  of  Paris,  and  he  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Austeriiti  in 
1805.  In  1^7  he  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Portupil,  and  made  his  entry_  without  opposition 
into  Lisbon,  his  success  being  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantes.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  British  he  was  defeated  at  Vimeira,  and 
was  then  obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliating 
conveniion  of  Cintra.  Although  he  subsequently 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  (1809)  against 
Austria,  (1810)  against  Spain  and  (1812) 
against  Russia,  be  failed  to  retrieve  tus  reputa- 
tion. In  1813  he  became  insane,  and  lost  his 
life  by  leaping  from  a  window. 

JUNOT,  Lanre,  Duchess  of  Abiantes,  a 
French  writer;  b.  1784;  d  Paris,  1838.  Her 
real  name  was  Laurette  de  Saint-Martin-Fer- 
mon.  She  was  married  to  General  Junot  in 
1799;  and  she  eventually  became  a  social  leader 
at  the  court  of  Napoleon  I,  Her  extravagance 
ruined  her  husband  who  died  in  1813.  About 
this  time  she  turned  to  literature  of  a  historical 
and  reminiscent  nature ;  and  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing herself,  for  some  considerable  time.  In  the 
public  eye.  Her  'Memoires'  ^1831-35)  consist 
of  18  volumes  of  diffuse  material,  much  of  it  of 
interest  as  rcflectinc  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  times.  She  also  published  other  works  of 
a  like  nature  from  which  she  earned  consider- 
able income;  but  her  boundless  extravagance 
finally  left  her  ^nniless  and  she  died  in  a 
charitable  institution. 

JUNTA,  hoon'la,  Spanish  assembly ;  a  high 
council  of  state ;  a  term  common  in  all  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.  It  is  generally  also  applied 
to  any  gathering  or    body    of    men.    It    was 


originally  applied  to  an  irre^larly  « 

assembly  of  tne  states,  as  distinguished  from  (he 
cortes  or  parliament  reg:ularly  called  together 
by  the  authority  of  the  kmg.  In  Cuba  the  term 
was  adopted  by  the  insurgents  before  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  to  desif^ate  the  general  lega- 
tion of  the  Cuban  republic  abroad.  This  lega- 
tion or  junta  was  first  appointed  19  Sept.  1^5, 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly  that  formed  the  in- 
surgent Cuban  government,  which  at  the  same 
time  made  T  Estrada  Palma  head  of  the 
junta  and  chief  Cuban  representative  abroad, 
with  authority  to  appoint  ministers  to  all  gov- 
ernments and  to  have  contml  of  Cuba's  diplo- 
matic relations  and  representatiTCs  throughout 
the  world     See  Cuba. 

JUNTO,  The,  a  club  formed  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Benjamin  Franklin  for  mutual  improve- 
ment. Morals,  pontics  and  natural  phildsophy, 
as  well  as  the  social  well-being  of  man,  were 
the  main  subjects  discussed  It  continued  for 
about  30  years.  The  name  was  also  applied  to 
an  Enghsh-  Whig  ministry  in  tha  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III,  the  chief  members  df  which  were 
Admiral  Russell,  Somcrs,  Lordj  Wharton  and 
Monta^pje,  the  great  financier,  .This  was  the 
first  ministry  ever  made  of  one  and  the  same 
party  politics.  It  was  the  suggeslion  of  Robert, 
earl  of  Sunderland,  to  William  III,  who 
shrewdly  said,  if  all  the  ministcis  were  of  one 
party  they  would  pull  together. 

JUOH,  yoo'on,  Paul,  RusMao  musician :  h. 
Moscow,  1872.  Elducated  in  muiic  in  Moscow 
and  Berlin,  where  he  won  the  Mendelssohn 
scholarship,  he  became  a  teai^er  in  the  Baker 
Conservatory,  In  1906  he  became  professor  of 
Musical  composition  in  the  Hbcksdiule  at 
Berlin.  As  a  composer  be  has  piid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  folk-lore  of  Russia.  He 
has  inventive  power  and  originality,  and  his 
music  covers  a  wide  range;  but  throughout 
it  is  Slavic  in  character.  His  cha«ibet  music 
is  undoubtedly  his  best;  for  in  thi^  he  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  of  his  con  tern  poraUea, 

JUFATI,  }OD'pa-t£,  a  pahn  (if<AMc  tadi- 
gerai  of  the  tide-ffooded  lands  of  \he  k>wer 
Ama;!on  and  Pari  rivers,  remarkabfc  {■■»  its 
leaves,  probably  the  largest  in  the  v^<;table 
Idngdom.  The  trunk  is  only  six  or  ei^l  feet 
high,  and  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  leave:  rise 
nearly  vertically  from  the  trunk,  bending  ovt  on 
every  side  in  graceful  curves,  formiiv  a 
magnificent  plume  70  feet  in  height  and  4«  in 
diameter.  Leaves  have  been  measured  50  tst 
long,  and  the  leaf-stalk  is  often  12  or  15  fxl 
long  below  the  first  segments  of  the  leaf,  aad 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  perf  ec  ly 
straight  and  cylindrical,   and  when   dried  ligw 


idow-shutters,  boxes,  bird-cages,  partition:, 
and  even  entire  houses  being  constructed  of  it, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  supporrine;  posts  ai 
the  angles.  The  fruit,  a  large  oblong  drupe,  has 
a  tritter  oily  flesh, 

JUPITER,  joo'pi-t6r,  or  JUPPITER,  the 
supreme  deity  of  ancient  Rome,  the  same  as  the 
Greek  Zeus.  As  the  supreme  deity  Jupiter  re- 
ceived from  the  Romans  the  title  of  optimtts 
maximus  (best  greatest),  and  as  the  deity  pre- 
siding over  the  sky  he  was  considered  as  the 
originator  of  all  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
the    sky.     From    him    accordingly    proceeded 
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■nggests  the  jwssibilhy  that- these  fainter  satel- 
lites may  onginally  not  have  belonged  to  the 
system,  but  that  they  may  be  outridinE  members 
of  the  asteroid  swarm,  or  some  omer  bodies 
which  approached  so  near  to  Jupiter  that  they 
were  captured  and  forced  to  revolve  around  the 
lilanet.  The  following  table  contaifis  the  prin- 
cipal data  referring  to  the  Tiine  known  satellites. 


Satillitb 

Diwaace 

Period 

£"-'--• 

B>rnaTd.l8n... 
Galileo,  1610. ... 
aUiloo.  1610.... 
Oalilsi,  ISIO. . . . 

.11 

7:273:800 
17,OU.(K)0 
13,993.000 

Europ* 

171  h.    iJm. 
SSh.     14  m. 

g";;:-: 

I.SSytM 

rain,  hail  and  the  thunderbolt,  and  he  it  was 
that  restored  serenity  to  the  sky  after  it  had 
been  obscured  by  clouds.  Hence  the  epithets 
of  Pluvius  (rainy),  Tonans  (thundering),  etc, 
ivere  anilied  to  him.  The  most  celebrated  of 
his  temples  was  that  on  the  Capitoline  Hiil  dedi. 
cated  to  him  as  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
joinity  with  Juno  and  Minerva.  He  was  repre- 
cented  with  a  sceptre  as  symboHcat  of  his  su> 
preme  authority.  He  was  the  guardian  of  all 
property;  and  every  Roman  was  believed  to  be 
under  bis  protection  and  liiat  of  his  consort 
Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven.  White  animals  were 
offered  up  to  him  in  sacrihce,  his  priests  wore 
white  caps,  and  his  chariot  was  represented  as 
drawn  by  four  white  horses.    See  Juno. 

JUPITBfi,  the  largest  planet  of  the  solar 
system,  and  the  fifth  (excluding  the  asteroids) 
in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun.  Its  mean 
diameter  is  about  86,500  miles;  polar  diameter 
about  83^(ltt);  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
^3n>,(n0  miles ;  its  period  of  revolution  round 
it  11  years  !(»<  months;  its  orbit  is  Incjmedla  ^h,  jj^^  „,  j     ■,„  ,,    „„^  ,„  ^  direction 

the  ediptic  at  the  angle  1     18  «J       The  in-  „,,  ^i,^  ,he' equator  by  three  or  tour  vividly 

dmation  of  ,ts  axis  is  f  5  30  ,  so  that  changes  ^^^^^^  |„„j,  ^^'m,,  '^,^„  „,  ,i,„  ^H 
m  the  seasons  tnust  be  ataost  unknown;  is  j„    j      |^       j  distinctness.    Spots  also 

volume  IS  1309  t.ines  that  of  the  earth,  but  lU  ^^^  „j  „^i„  f„  ,„,  ,;„,  „„"~i„  „,. 
mass  rs  only  317.7  times.  .  f^^     In  particular,  a  large  red  spot  of  varying 

Jupiter,  satellite  syston  is  die  most  m-  di„„,i„„J  has  been  oblerved  from  time  t% 
teresung  of  that  of  any  of  the  planets.  Aliii-  ^me.  Prof,  (korge  Washington  Hough 
gether  nine  moons  are  known;  the  four  bright-  ,„„,  .j,  „„,„  „,  i,,,  23  y„„  of  ohser- 
esi.  which  were  discovered  three  centunes  ago,  yations  of  Jupiter  somewhat  as  follows:  First, 
are  visrble  in  a  very  small  telescope  and  even  ,„  ,,„aiorial  belt  changes  both  in  siie  and 
ma  good  field  glass;  the  others  are  far  too  i„^„„    ^^^^    „4    g4dually.    Second,    the 

funt  to  be  seen  in  anj,  but  the  very  larxesl  f,i„,„  |^,„  '^„  „^  .jy^j  ft,  ,V.^„,„ 
UeKopes  and  there  is  indeed  one.  of  them  so  „hi„  ,^„  ,„  „^  permanent  in  latitude,  but 
faint  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  visually  with  „ot    fixed  in    JoSiou   one  with   another, 

an,  telescope  now  in  eiisience:  it  can  only  be  p„„^  ,^  j^,^  s^ols  of  the  same  sire  as  ihe 
deteciedby  the  employment  of  the  photographic  ji^,,^;  „,,■„  ,  .fare  not  «,  stable  a.  they, 
*'    li'  rt',   '"^S       ;  «»«.*»-      and  probably  lie  at  the  level  of  the  cuatorii 

covered  by  Galileo  in  1610,  and  are  sometimes  bell.  Fifth,  the  large,  iriegnlar  whte  spot, 
referred  to  as  the  GaUlean  Stari    They  are  ^    ^  mate  one  roUtion  in  9  hour, 

S  J, 'if>\„, ■(?,.■„&  ,k'.T.™.'t  5X",5  SOminnte.  A. to  the con.Utudon of  the pl.mit. 
tromilOOtoUSOmdes;  the  largest  of  them  Professor  Hough  conclude,  that  the  matter 
dius  exceeds  .Mercury  and  approaches  closely  ^^  ^j^,  fc„«„„d,     „,  j     ;,„  ,,„  ,  ^^^ 

Ifverve.^"    1"  e   ?o"tbe  "pSe't.'y'itT'  iS  ^^e  Sneff.'  I'h^SL  Z  S"^:,^^ 

Barid,?.  the  Lick  ObseUpV  discovered  "m'e&'S'h;  SnE? i?ti  I'n*  i  e  li'l. 

fii^f.T'l.'irVS';!,™  S,  ;  .li."  „™  lil»i<''     >»  '"  ""  !•"■  "i  'TM  "111  the  circular 

g  'W^'-L^i  I'oir  fef  rf-ac-e'  £;S„rw"onTd'  Kfot  Sd'"g!LduaT?.T l2 

found  at  the  Lick  Observatory,    he  hrst  two  by  g  ,         j  „„  ,h,  surface  or  at  a  higher  level 

lS£    ""l.*'  '"■^  5'  f;T,°,'«"J,r'H!5,  ""  than  the  red  spot    In  middle  latituil.  wiibfa 

S     was  discovered  'f  M.loue  at  the  Obser-  ^o"  of  the  equator  the  higher  atmosphere  car- 

vasioiy  of  Greenwich     It  .s  remarkable  that  no  ^      ,  i.yer  of  dark  matter    In  this  envelope 

wZ"     Z'j°„  "■«:"'•»   «'=■>'«  ■'"'  are   foJed  the  openings  that  we  call  whSe 

±us  discovered  at  a  single  observatory.    The  j  ^^         !■    ,  ^..^bution  black  spots. 

fi3;os*e%'f°"j,e"S"i;s.%t!!rtErbt  *=  ,'sra£ird"l,'° '-fhrpiLsrai 

:r^!yrn1ir'o-r'hVa,lT''v?ry'.?;;S,i:i°eS  ^^^^'^.^^^ 

in  one  plane,  the  outfr  ones  move  in  highly  ec-  '"'""wus. 

centric  orbits  which  are  greatly  inclined  to  the  JUPITER   CAPITOLINUS,   Teimlc   of, 

f lanes  of   the   olliers,   and  at  great   distances  the  national  shrine  of  ancient  Rome,    ^tuated 

rom    the     planet.    Thus    the    ninth    satellite  on    the    Capitol,    it  was   dedicated   to   Jupiter 

IS  nearly  twenty  times  as  far    away    as    the  Optimus  Maximus,  juno  and  Minerva.    It  is 

outermost    of   the   older   satellites;    moreover,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 

the     eighth     and     ninth     satellites     revolve  and  completed  in  509  B.C.    It  was  built  against 

about  Ji^iter  in  a  retrograde  direction.    This  the  side  of  Monte  Cs^^rino,  the  southern  summit 

last  fact  raises  interesting  questions  as  to  the  of  the  C^itoline   Hill  and  was  supposed  to 

node  of  development  of  the  system  and  even  stand  on   sacred   ground.    On  account  of   ita 
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position  it  could  be  a{)proacIied  only  from  one 
side.  Owing  to  the  early  date  of  its  structure 
it  was  Etruscan  in  style  and  bad  three  rows  of 
coltunns  in  front,  to  represent  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  of  the  ancient  forest  shrines.  This 
huge  primitive  building,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  (83  B.C.)  was  rebuilt  by  Sulla  and  Czsar, 
Augustus  also  rebuilt  it  in  9  b.c.,  and  Vespasian 
restored  it  in  74  a.d.,  and  Domitian  in  82  a.d. 
ll  wac  finally  plundered  in  455  by  the  Vandals, 
who  left  it  a  ruin.  Some  of  its  buried  remains 
have  been  unearthed  at  the  fool  of  the  hill. 
Consuh  Lanciani,  R  'Pagan  and  Christian 
Rome'  (Boston  1893);  Plainer,  S.  B.,  'The 
Topography  and  Monuments  o£  Ancient  Rome' 
{Boston   1911). 

JUPITER  SERAPIS,  Temple  of,  a  build- 
ing at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  which  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  be  a  temple,  and  now 
popularly  so  called.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  a 
market.  The  base  of  the  building  is  now  and 
apparently  has  been  long  under  water.  It  at 
one  time  had  46  very  high  pillars  of  which 
only  three  are  now  standing, 

JUPITER  STATOR,  Tetnidc  of,  a  re- 
ligious edifice  at  Rome  said  to  have  been  vowed 
by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  the  "stayer  of  fli^t," 
BO  called  because  he  answered  the  supplication 
of  the  Romans  and  restrained  the  flight  of  the 
latter  before  the  Sabines,  according  to  Livy 
(Book  1-12).  Romulus  apparently  was  not 
able  to  carry  out  his  vow.  But  this  was  done, 
several  hundred  years  later,  by  M.  Atiliua 
Regulus  who  erected  the  Jupiter  Stator  in  296 
B.C.  This,  which  was  in  tiie  Coriathian  style, 
is  believed  to  have  stood  east  of  the  Arch  oi 
Titus  and  close  to  the  Sabred  Way,  ConsuJt 
Lanciani,  R.,  'The  Ruins  and  Excavatiooa  of 
Ancient  Rome>   (Boston  1897). 

JURA,  chu'r^,  a  department  of  France  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  frontier.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Haute-Sa6ne.  on  the  east  by  Swit- 
lerland,  on  the  south  by  the  department  of  Ain 
and  on  the  west  by  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or 
and  Saone-et-Loire,  It  is  generally  of  a  raj^ed 
nature,  OTCr  two-thirds  of  its  territory  being 
covered  by  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  rise,  in 
Dlaces,  to  over  5,000  feet.  The  lower  level 
lands  are  on  the  west.  Here  the  regular  crtnw 
of  France  are  grown  in  abundance.  Among  the 
industries  of  Jura  are  the  mining  of  rock  salt. 
coal,  iron,  marble  and  various  other  classesof 
stone,  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  the  cutting 
of  timber.  Area,  1,952  square  miles.  Pop. 
153.000, 

JURA,  joo'ra,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  partly  belonging  to  France,  partly 
to  Switzerland,  between  which  they  form  a  sort 
of  natural  barrier,  extending  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  and  exhibiting  a  number  ofparallel 
ridges.  The  greatest  length  Is  nearly  200  miles, 
from  Belley  in  France,  department  of  Ain,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  greatest  breadth 
about  60  miles,  between  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and 
the  banks  of  the  Doubs.    The  principal  geologi- 


Stalactite  caves  are  mmterons.  The  two  chief 
rivers  having  their  source  in  the  chain  —  the 
Ain  and  the  Donbs  —  are  both  French.  They 
descend  from  its  western  slopes,  and  belong 
to  the  basin  of  tbo  Rhone.    The  highest  peaks 


of  the  Jura  are  Cret  de  la  Neige,  Reculet,  Uont 
Tendre  and  La  Dole,  all  over  S;500  feet. 

JURASSIC,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the 
second  period  of  the  Mesozoic  era  and  the  sys- 
tem of  rocks  formed  at  that  time.  Jurassic  is 
preceded  by  Triassic  and  followed  by  Creta- 
ceous. The  formations  of  this  period  take  theit 
name  from  their  prominent  exposure  in  the  Jura 
Mountains ;  but  are  known  in  Great  Britain  as 
the  Oolites  because  there  made  up  of  granular 
(oolitic)  limestones  below  the  Cretaceous  and 
above  the  Lias,  from  the  latter  of  which  the 
series  is  separated  by  no  very  delinite  boundary. 
In  portions  of  America,  Triassic  and  Jurassic 
are  not  easily  differentiated  and  the  inclusive 
term  Jura-trias  is  often  used.  No  definitely 
KCognizable  Jurassic  rochiare  kninm  in  United 
Slates  east  of  the  Missssippi  River.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  area  was  above 
water  throughout  eariy  Jurassic  as  in  Triassic, 
but  late  in  the  period  an  arm  of  the  sea  en- 
croached from  (he  Arctic,  extending  as  far 
south  as  Wyoming,  and  thin  marine  limestones, 
sandstones  and  shales  were  laid  down.  These 
eoDtain  many  fossils  of  Arctic  rdalionships. 
Before  the  end  of  the  period  this  sea  had  again 
retreated.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  marine  con- 
ditions prevailed  over  the  present  site  of  the 
Si«rru  Nevada  Ranges.  The  period  was  brouidit 
to  a  close  by  a  great  mountain-making  revolu- 
tion that  upheaved  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  Cas- 
cades. A'  the  same  lime  great  masses  of  granite 
(batholiths)  were  intrmkd. 

Life  of  tiie  Period. —  During  the  Jurassic  the 
most  notable  development  of  invertebrate  life 
was  among  the  Ammonite  Cephalopods,  which 
differentiated  rapidly,  and  hence  formed  valu- 
able thne  markers.  Among  vertebrates,  the  rep- 
tiles are  easily  dominant.  The  dinosaurs  de- 
veloped along  several  lines.  Bipedal  forms  were 
common  and  were  of  two  groups,  the  carniv- 
orous and  the  herbivorous.  Quadrupedal  forms 
grew  to  be  of  enormous  size,  brontosaurus 
reaching  a  length  of  60  or  80  feet  and  weighing 
over  30  tons.  Strange  armored  forms  also  de- 
veloped with  long  spikes  on  their  tails.  Marine 
reptiles  also  were  abundant,  ichthyosaur  (fish 
reptile)  having  a  truly  fish-like  tail  and  fins. 
Flying  reptiles,  known  as  pterosaurs  (wing  rep- 
tiles) became  common.  The  larger  ones  had  a 
wing  spread  of  20  feet  and  had  hollow  bones 
as  do  birds.  The  first  true  bird  (Arckteopteryx) 
(q.v.)  has  been  found  preserved  in  Jurassic 
rocks.  It  had  feathers  luce  modern  birds,  but 
was  furnished  with  long,  sharp  leetfi.  A  few 
minute  remains  believed  to  represent  mammals 
have  been  found,  the  earliest  remains  of  the 
mammal  groua  The  plant  life  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Triassic  (q.v.). 

JUREL,  joo'rel,  or  XUREL,  a  fish  of  th« 
genus  Caranx,  especially  C.  crysos,  more  widely 
known  as  ihe  yellow  mackerel  anid  hard  tail. 
Unlike  most  members  of  this  tropical  genus,  the 
jurel  is  common  as  far  north  as  Cape  Cod.  In 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  States  it  is  an  important 
food-fish,  caught  in  seines  during  the  spring 
and  summer  when  in  shallow  water  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning.  It  Is  migratory,  and  like 
most  wandering  £slies  carnivorous  and  vora- 
cious. 

JUKI,  ihoo-re',  a  once  powerful  Indian 
tribe  belongii^  to  the  Arawalran  family.    They 
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traits  and  langu^ce  to  the  Pass^.  Their 
lory  once  extended  from  th«  Lower  Putamavo 
aiM  J^rari  into  tht  northern  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  They  are  experts  in  the  use  of  the 
canoe  and  wer«  at  one  time  very  mtich  feared 
bynei^boring  tribes  on  accouat  of  their  deadly 
blowpipes.  Ineir  extensive  dwellings  are  con- 
structed of  poles  thatched  with  i»lm  or  other 
leaves,  much  like  those  in  use  cverywhae 
(hrou^out  tropical  America. 

JURIEN  DE  LA  GRAVlftRE,  zbu're'So' 
de  15  gr^'ve'ar'  Jean  Pierre  Edmond,  French 
writer  and  soldier:  b.  Brest,  1812;  d.  1892.  He 
began  his  active  life  in  the  sea  service  and  be- 
came rear-admiral  in  1855.  He  had  charge  of 
the  French  naval  interests  in  the  expedition  to 
Mexico  in  1861.  The  following  year  he  ar- 
ranged the  Treaty  of  L.a  Soledad  with  the  other 
sharers  in  the  expedition,  Spain  and  England. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Medjlerranean  fleet  (1868-70).    He 


director  of  charts  in  the  Naval  Office  a_._  _.. 
1888  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  on 
account  of  his  literary  and  other  services  to  his 
couQtty.  Among  his  published  works,  which 
are  all  on  naval  subjects,  are  'Gucrres  mari- 
timcs  sous  la  Kfpubliqtie  et  sous  I'Empire^ 
(ISA?) ;  'Voyage  en  Oiine  pendant  les  annies 
1847-50'  (1854)  ;  <Les  Campagnes  d'Alexandre' 
(188J-84);  'Les  gloires  maritimes  de  la 
France'  (1888);  'L'Amiral  Roussin*  (1889); 
'Les  Anglais  et  les  Holiandais  dans  les  mers 
polaires  et  dans  les  rners  des  Indes*  (1890)  ; 
'Le  si^e  de  la  Roche1le>  (1891)  ;  <La  flotille  de 
I'Euphrate'  (1892) ;  'Les  Gueux  de  mere' 
(1892). 

JURIBUX,  ihfi're'f',  Pierre,  French  writer 
aod  theologiwi :  b.  1637;  d.  1713.  Althongh  a 
voluminous  writer  and  bitter  controversialist  in 
behalf  of  Protestantism,  he  is  remembered  now 
for  two  works,  'Histoire  du  Calvanisme  et 
wile  du  Papiame'  (1682)  and  'Histoire  critique 
des  dogmes  et  des  cultes'  (1704). 


— !  who  gives  opinion  on  cases  of  law;   

learned  in  the  law;  and,  specifically,  a  master 
of  civil  law.  During  the  Republican  period  of 
Rome  the  jurisconsults,  who  were  almost  always 
men  of  independent  means  and  good  family, 
trained  in  the  law,  gave  their  legal  advice  free 
of  charge  as  a  means  of  adding  to  their  friends 
and  influence  to  aid  them  in  securing  some 
elective  office.  Under  the  Empire  certain  men 
were  given  the  right  to  respond  (jus  reipon- 
dendi)  by  the  emperor.  As  these. were  among 
the  most  noted  of  Roman  jurists,  their  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  followed  by  the  judges.  Be- 
fore long  the  jurists  thus  honored  were  almost 
all  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Auditory;  and  as  this  was  the  highest  court  of 
appeal  there  arose  the  custom  of  malring  the 
lower  courts  follow  the  decisions  of  the  higher; 
a  custom  now  universally  followed.  The  famous 
digest  of  Justinian  was  compiled  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  imperial  jnrists,  who  had  left,  in  a 
digested  form,  the  ease  law  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  Republic  and  the  first  part  of  the  Empire. 
Thronghoot  the  Latin  countries  the  term  juris- 


consult is  used  in  the  sense  of  jarisL  See  Civn. 
Law  ;  J  iwiSPBuoENtrE ;  Attobnev  at  Law.  Con- 
sult UuiriieBd,  'Historical  Introduction  to  the 
Private  Law  of  Rome.^ 

JURISDICTION  includes  both  the  ri^t 
to  exercise  authori^  (imperium)  and  the  field 
within  which  such  authority  may  properly  be 
exercised  (dotninittm) ,  whether  its  limits  be 
territorial  or  personal.  In  early  law,  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  second  sense  was  rather  personal 
than  territorial,  and  the  same  must  be  true 
wherever  distinct  races  occupy  together  the 
same  territory.  While  the  tendency  is  to  grad- 
uall)r  work  out  a  system  of  law  applicable  to 
all  inhabitants,  the  stale  must  of  necessity 
recognize  the  fact  that  its  subjects  of  diiferent 
races  will  consent  to  be  governed  only  by  sep- 
arate and  often  contrasting  s^tems.  Such  is 
the  case,  for  example,  in  British  India  to-day. 
So,  too,  jurisdiction  was  divided  according  to 
the  subject  matter,  and  the  Church  secured  and 
jealouslj^  maintained  authority  over  all  matters 
of  conscience,  and  managed  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  veir  im- 
portant questions,  including  marriage,  legiti- 
macy, wills  and  administrations,  and  to  actions 
aSecting  the  personal  rights  of  the  clergy. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dis- 
criminates dearly  and  sharply  between  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  legislative  and  the  judicial  powers 
of  government,  and  its  provision  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made 
in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  taken  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  forms  the 
basis  of  a  jurisdiction  which,  at  least  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  is  without 
precedent  outside  of  the  United  Slates.  It  is 
oy  virtue  of  these  provisions  that  the  Federal 
courts  exercise  the  power  of  declaring  void  acts 
of  Congress  or  of  the  State  legislatures  which 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  power  and  the  energy  and 
abiliw  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  exercise 
arc  oue  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  establishment  of  its  su- 
premacy within  the  field  of  its  j  oris  diction. 
This  feature  has  been  imitated  in  the  several 
State  constitutions  with  results  unquestionably 
beneficial  as  a  whole,  and  so  important  that  the 
courts  have  come  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  guard- 
ians of  the  constitution.  But  oile  result  not  so 
fortunate  is  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  though  in  theory  as  much  bound 
by  constitutional  restrictions  as  thouf^  there 
were  no  authority  to  which  an  appeal  against 
the  validity  of  its  enactments  can  be  taken,  is 
manifesting  a  disposition  to  disregard  them 
altogcfherj  leavii^g  the  whole  question  of  con- 
st! tationality  to  the  courts.  As  our  system 
of  government  provides  no  method  by  which 
the  question  can  be  raised,  except  in  the  course 
of  a  litigation  in  which  one  party  relies  upon 
the  right  conferred  by  such  a  statute,  there  are 
possibly  many  unconstitutional  acta  in  force  in 
the  various  States.  A  more  important  consider- 
ation is  that  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
judiciary  to  interfere  with  matters  properly 
legislative  may  thus  be  created,  and  lead  to 
forced  constructions  by  which  any  law  whidl 
the  judges  believe  to  be  bad  is  held  obnoxious 
to  the  Constitution  —  resulting  in  illogical  and 
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inconsistent  decisions  and  a  weakeninK  of  the 
authority  of  the  cotirts. 

The  G>nstitution  provides  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
controversies  'between  citizens  of  different 
States."  The  purpose  was  lo  open  the  way 
for  legislation  which  would  provide  a  tribunal 
in  which  the  rii^hi  of  a  cituen  of  any  Siaie 
lo  pursue  his  legal  remedies  could  not  be  de- 
nied; probably,  loo,  to  afford  him  a  tribunal 
less  likely  to  be  affected  by  local  prejudice  than 
a  State  tribunal  of  first  instance,  probably  a 
County  Court.  It  is  not  contended  that  any- 
thing further  was  designed,  but  upo.n  this  clause 
depends  the  roost  extensive  and,  except  for  the 
provision  as  to  conslilutional  interpretation 
which  we  have  just  considered,  the  most  im- 
portant body  of  Federal  decisions.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  Supreme  Court  was  at  first  to  hold 
that  the  Federal  court  should  administer  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  it  was  silting  and 
that  while  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  for  exam- 

?lc.  having  a  claim  against  a  citizen  of  New 
orlc.  might,  if  he  saw  fit,  bring  his  action  in  the 
Federal,  rather  than  in  the  State,  court  —  the 
taw  to  be  applied  would  be  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  But  this  rule  has  been  departed 
from  in  the  later  decisions,  and  while  the  Federal 
courts  still  hold  themselves  bound  to  follow  the 
interpretation  put  upon  State  statutes  by  the 
Stale  courts  (unless,  of  course  such  statutes  are 
attacked  as  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States),  they  hold  themselves  free 
lo  disregard  the  interpretation  of  the  common 
law  by  the  State  courts,  and  the  system  of  law 
built  up  within  the  Stale  by  the  adjudications 
of  its  courts,  and  to  adopt  iheir  own  interpreta- 
tion, and  follow  their  own  judgment.  That  the 
Federal  courts  are  popular  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  litigation,^  estimated  ob 
the  basis  of  the  amoutit  at  stake  is,  where  pos- 
sible, usually  brought  before  them,  notably  pro- 
ceedings against  corporations  and  especially  the 
foreclosure  of  corporation  mortgages  where  it 
is  quite  common  for  the  trustee  for  the  bond- 
holders to  be  a  corporation  or  individual  of  an- 
other State,  or  where  a  committee  of  bond- 
holders, or  even  a  single  bondholder,  residing 
outside  the  State  which  is  the  domicile  of  the 
debtor  corporation,  is  the  plaintiff.  This  is 
sufficient  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 

We  have  therefore  a  most  interesting  condi- 
tion of  contnirreot  jurisdictions  applying  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  TTie  Fed- 
eral courts  are  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  — 
limited  to  authority  expressly  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  and  taws  of  the  United  States,  but 
once  jurisdiction  is  established,  unlimited  in  the 
scope  of  its  exercise.  Congress  has  prescribed 
that  the  jurisdiction  shall  only  exist  when  the 
matter  in  controversy  has  a  pecuniary  value 
exceeding  $2,000,  and  that  actions  shall  be 
brought  only  in  the  district  within  which  die 
plaintifi  or  the  defendant  resides  and  has  made 
provision  for  the  removal  irota  the  State  courts 
of  causes  which  might  originally  have  been 
brought  in  the  Federal  courts.  Some  of  the 
Slates  have  attempted  to  prevent  this  increas- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts;  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  passage  of  acts  providing  as  a 
condition  of  a  license  to  a  foreign  corporation 
to  do  business  within  the  State;  that  such  coi^ 


poratioo,  if  sued,  would  not  rem&ve  the  Cause 
into  the  Federal  court. 

The  field  in  which  a  Stale  of  the  American 
Union  may  exercise  its  political  or  judicial  au- 
thority is  circumscribed  by  its  geographical 
boundaries.  The  process  of  its  courts  can  readi 
only  persons  who  reside  in,  or  voluntarily  come 
into,  their  juris dictional  limits,  or  properly 
which  is  located  in,  or  is  brought  into,  the  ler- 
ritoiy  of  the  Slate.  An  actitHi  for  debt  against 
a  non-resident  can  be  conducted  only  as  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem  against  his  property  found  in 
the  State  and  held  by  writ  of  attachment;  a 
judgment  in  personam  against  a  non-resident  de- 
fendant, who  had  not  been  served  with  initia- 
tory process  within  the  State  or  voluntarily  en- 
tered an  appearance,  would  be  a  nullity.  A  suit 
for  divorce  is  a  proceeding  in  rem,  the  res  being 
the  status  of  the  f)artjes;  and,  when  brou^t  in 
the  proper  matrimonial  domicile,  substituted 
service  of  the  summons  and  bill  outside  the 
Slate  will  give  the  court  jurisdiction.  Criminals, 
who  have  become  fugitives  from  jtistice,  are 
brought  into  the  State  from  which  they  have 
fled  on  requisition  to  the  governor  of  the  Slate 
in  which  ihey  have  taken  refuge. 

National  governments  are  similarly  restricted, 
though  their  jurisdiction  has  wider  limits. 
These  may  extend  far  beyond  their  national 
frontiers  to  lands  and  peoples  over  which  the 
governments  hold  complete  sovereignty  or  even 
a  mere  suzerainty  or  protectorate.  Or  the 
domiaium  of  a  government  may  extend  to  per- 
sons of  its  own  .nationality  living  abroad,  over 
whom,  or  in  whose  behalf,  it  claims  extra-terri- 
torial rights.  The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
formerly  exercised  by  the  nations  of  European 
race  in  the  non-Chnstian  and  imperfectly  or- 
ganized polities  of  the  Orient  and  the  Far  East 
has  been  greatly  narrowed.  It  was  abolished  In 
Japan  by  treaties;  it  was  declared  no  longer  ex- 
istent in  Turkey  by  the  law  siqipressing  the 
capitularies  and  without  regard  for  treaties.  la 
Persia,  China  and  a  few  cnher  countries  it  in 
still  the  rule  that  nationals  of  European  and 
American  states  can  be  tried  for  crime  only  in 
the  consular  courts  of  their  own  nationally; 
likewise  these  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  civil  actions  in  which  their  nationals  are 
defendants,  or  which  involve  their  civil  status. 
Controversies  between  natives  and  extraterri- 
torialized  foreigners  are  sometimes  triable  in 
mixed  courts.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  one  long  maintained  m  Egypt,  and  to 
which  the  principal  nations,  includin^lne  United 


ciary  system. 

Some  national  governments  claim  permanent 
dominiHnv  over  their  nationals  wherever  they 
go  and  contest  the  jurisdiction  even  of  the 
countries  to  which  Iheir  former  subjects  have 
emigrated,  and  in  which  they  have  become  nat- 
uralized. The  Italian  government,  for  instance, 
declined  several  years  ago  to  surrender  to  the 
American  authorities  a  tormer  Italian  subject 
who  had  fled  to  Italy  to  escape  trial  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  a  crime  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  l^  him  in  the  latter  country ;  the 
ground  of  refusal  being  that  an  Italian  by  hirtfa 
or  descent  was  answerable  to  courts  of  Italy 
alone  for  his  delicts.    His  liability  was  aat  m- 
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DiinUhed  by  or  altered  1^  kng  absence  ftpm 
Italy,  or  by  a  voluntary  chaage  of  civic  status 
or  allegiance,  nor  even  by  the  accident  of  having 
been  born  in  another  country.  The  locus  of  the 
crime  was  considered  quite  immaterial  To 
prove  Its  coosisten<7  the  Italian  governmeat 
about  the  same  time  declined  to  accept  jurisdic- 
tion in  3  case  involving  a  yoimg  Amencao,  the 
body  of  whose  wife  had  been  put  iiito  a  trunk 
and  thrown  into  Lake  Como.  The  nativity  of  the 
□{Tender,  not  llie  place  of  the  offense,  hxed  the 
jurisdiction;  let  American  courts  try  Americans 
and  thg  Italian  courts  administer  correction  to 
Italians.  This  is  the  American  and  English  rule 
of  jurisdiction  turned  upside  down  and  inside 
ouL  The  Italian  government  receded  some- 
what  from  its  position,  but  from  considerations 
of  comity,  and  without  abandonment  of  its 
principles.  The  rule  of  donUaium  in  personam 
also  permits  the  French  and  other  Gintinental 
European  courts  to  take  criminal  juristUction 
over  persons  who  are  not,  and  never  were, 
within  the  orKt  of  their  territorial  authority, 
and  to  try  and  convict  such  persoos  in  their  ab- 
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Stephen  Pfeil. 
JURISPRUDENCE.  The  use  of  this  term 
as  an  equivalent  for  'Law'  is  confusing  and 
apt  to  conceal  its  real  import.  "Medical  Juris- 
prudence,* so  called,  is  not  even  law,  but  a 
compilation  of  facts,  taken  from  the  science  of 
medicine,  which  may  be  useful  in  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  law.  The  title  'Equity- 
Jurisprudence*  on  a  book  generally  indicates 
diat  it  is  a  treatise  on  pleadings  and  procedure 
in    the    Court    of    Chancery,    and  when 


tice  of  the  law  in  America,  specifically  in  the 
United  States.  These  and  many  other  simil»r 
uses  of  the  term  are  incorrect.  Jurisprudence 
is  the  science  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
discovery  and  presentation  in  a  svstematic  man* 
ner  of  the  relatively  few  anci  simple  ideas 
underlying  the  infinite  variety  of  legal  rules. 
In  making  its  observations  and  neductions 
jurisprudence  recognizes  no  limits  of  time  and 
place ;  a  rule  stated  in,  or  inferred  from,  a, 
section  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (b.c  2340) 
is  within  its  sphere  of  inquiry  just  as  much  as 
one  declared  in  an  act  passed  by  Congress  or  a 
State  legislature  during  the  present  year.  Nor 
does  the  sdence  take  cognizance  of  the  different 
classes  of  people  whose  wants  were  salisiWd  by 
the  invention  of  a  legal  rule,  nor  the  circum- 
stances iwder  which  it  was  invented.  The  gen- 
eral rules  of  hypothec  are  applicable  alike  to  a 
bottomry  bond,  a  mortgase  on  land  or  a  pledge 
of  chattels;  the  general  rules  of  possession, 
ownership  and  contract  are  applicable  alike  to 
mariners,  landlords  or  pawnbrokers.  Jurispru- 
dence should  not  be  confounded  with  the  his- 
tory of  laws  or  of  the  law;  a  science  which  re- 
duces legal  phenomena  to  order  and  c<Aerence 
is  obviously  something  quite  different  from  an 
historic  exposition  of  the  law  of  one  or  of  many 
countries,  or  even  the  juxtaposition  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  of  the  rules  embodied  in 
vanous  systems  of  law.  The  comparative  study 
of  laws  engrossed  the  attention  of  Roman 
jurists,  and  in  the  jus  penlium  they  put  together 
the  rules  which  Aey  found  to  be  common  to  a 


great  ownber  of  kgal  systems.  Tlieir  ideal 
was  a  universal  code,  from  which  all  systems 
were  imagined  to  be  derivable,  or  toward  which 
they  were  supposed  to  tend.  It  was  in  their 
efforts  to  realue  this  ideal  that  the  Romans 
made  a  discovery  of  far  greater  importance 
than  that  of  a  mereW  material  unity  in  the  laws 
of  many  nations.  There  was  disclosed  to  them 
a  formal  unity  which  enabled  them  to  rubricate 
the  essential  principles  of  their  ideal  or  'Natural 
law*  in  spite  of  the  heterogeneous  origin  of 
their  material  and  the  differences  of  the  methods 
of  grouping  the  topics  adopted  in  the  various 
legal  systems.  In  a  wotA,  the  Roman  jurists 
invented  tlie  science  of  jurisprudence,  which 
differs  from  comparative  law  as  much  as  it 
differs  from  legal  history.  In  making  this  in- 
vention the  Romans  did  a  service  for  law, 
Earallel  to  the  service  done  by  the  Alexandrian  • 
Ireeks  for  language  when  they  invented  gram- 
mar. The  difference  between  comparative  law 
and  our  science  is  well  stated  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Hol- 
land in  his  'Elements  of  Jurisprudence'  by  the 
following  illustrations :  "It  is  the  office  of  com- 

Krative  law  to  ascertain  what  have  been  at  dif- 
rent  times  and  in  different  communities  the 
periods  of  prescription  or  the  requisites  of  a 
good  marriage;  it  is  for  jurisprudence  to  eluci- 
date tiie  meaning  of  prescription  in  its  relation 
to  ownership  and  to  actions  at  law,  or  to  explain 
the  legal  aspects  of  a  marriage  and  its  connec- 
tions with  property  and  the  famil"'.*  A  science 
of  jurisprudence,  to  be  sure,  mi^t  be  deduced 
fi^m  the  observation  of  the  laws  of  a  single 
nation,  just  as  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  deduced 
a  science  of  grammar  from  Greek,  the  only 
language  they  familiarfy  knew  — and  just  as 
the  general  formulae  of  grammar  thus  derived 
are  applicable  to  all  languages,  so  would  a 
formal  science  of  jurisprudence,  thou^  de- 
duced from  but  one  system  of  laws,  be  of  uni- 
versal application.  While  comparative  law  and 
legal  history  are  not  prerequisites,  nevertheless 
they  are  invaluable  aids  toward  the  formulation 
of  the  science.  Comparison  of  the  laws  en- 
forced in  the  same  country  at  (Afferent  times, 
or  of  similar  though  not  identical  laws  of  vari- 
ous countries,  greatly  improves  the  possibility 
of  separating  the  essential  elements  of  the 
science  from  their  historical  accidents,  and  of 
discovering  the  relative'  importance  of  human 
wants  by  the  universally  (or  die  reverse)  of 
lego]  provisions  respecting  these  wants.  The 
means  whereby  humanity  has  satisfied  its  wants 
are  as  infinite  in  number  as  the  wants  them- 
selves, but  humanity  has  not  always,  nor  often, 
had  clear  conceptions  of  the  ends  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  means  employed.  Legal  history, 
therefore,  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  complex 
and  perverse  factSk  Jurisprudence  obtains  unity 
out  of  this  complexity  by  observing  the  human 
wants  for  the  satisfaction  of  whidi.laws  have 
been  invented,  and  the  modes  in  which  such 
wants  have  been  actually  satisfied;  by  collating 
and  dif^esting  the  facts  ooserved,  with  no  regard 
for  their  historical  or  geographical  associations, 
and  arranging  die  formal  rules  deduced  from 
this  matter  in  categories,  according  to  logical 
principles  derived  from  other  practical  sciences. 
A  formal  science  must  necessarily  begin  with 
an    understanding    of    the    character    of    the 

E'  enomena  sbout  which  it  rationalizes  |  it  can 
ve  no, coherence  if  the  thing  with  which  it  is 
concerned  is  given  a  name  widh  complex  and 
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shifting  meaning.  A  discussion  of  the  great 
variety  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  word  "Law* 
is  deferred  to  another  part  of  this  woric.  {See 
Law),  It  must  suffice  here  to  define  'Positive 
Law,*  with  which  alone  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence is  concerned  as  *a  rule  of  external 
human  action,  recognized  and  enforced  by  a 
sovereign  pohtical  authority.*  This  definition 
is  narrow  enough  not  only  to  exclude  the  con- 
ceptions expressed  by  such  terms  as  the  'laws 
of  nature*  where  the  word  'law'  is  used  merely 
figuratively,  but  also  to  differentiate  positive 
law  from  moral  law,  ethics,  etiquette  or  the 
'code  of  honor*  It  is  broad  enough,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  include  rules  established  by  cus- 
tom when  they  have  obtained  recognition  from 
the  Slate,  and  regulations  made  by  municipali- 

,  ties,  corporations  or  other  agencies,  to  which  the 
sovereign  political  power  has  delegated  some 
part  of  its  authority.  The  action  regulated 
mutt  be  a  human  action  and  it  must  be  exter- 
nal; i.e.,  it  must  affect  a  thing  or  a  person 
other  than  him  who  does  the  act.  A  thought  is 
not  an  act  until  it  &nds  expression  in  words  or 
deeds.  An  omission,  however,  may  be  an  act  in 
law.  Jurisprudence  naturally  falls  into  two 
divisions,  public  and  private.  The  latter  com- 
prises the  rational"  of  legal  rules  governing  the 

.  relations  of  individuals  among  themselves. 
Public  jurisprudence  is  that  division  of  the 
science  which  is  concerned  with  the  rationale  of 
the  leeal  rules  which  govern  the  relations  be- 
tween individuals  and  the  State.  A  third  di- 
vision of  the  science  is  sometimes  made  to  in- 
clude the  rules  Governing  the  interrelation  of 
States.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  is  no  super- 
national  authori^  to  compel  observance  of  these 
rules  by  mutually  independent  sovereignties, 
international  law  is  laddng  of  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  positive  law.  It,  therefore, 
fits  only  imperfectly  into  the  scheme  of  our 
science.  'The  most  obvious  characteristic  of 
the  law  is  that  it  is  coercive;  it  was  invented  be- 
cause of  transgressions.  Even  when  it  ogKrates 
in  favor  of  the  legitimate  action  of  individuals, 
the  law  does  so  by  restraining  interference  with 
such  action."  This  carries  us  forward  to  the 
subject  of  legal  rights,  the  creation  and  pro- 
tection of  which  arc  the  primary  objects  of 
law.  The  elements  of  'a  right  are,  the  person 
eutitled,  the  act  or  omission,  the  object  and 
the  person  obligated.  A  right  has  been  defined 
by  Holland  as  'one  man's  capacity  of  influenc- 
ing the  acts  of  another,  not  by  his  own  strength, 
but  by  means  of  the  opinion  or  force  of  society. 
Wlien  one  is  said  to  have  a  right  to  anything, 
or  over  something,  or  the  right  to  be  treated  in 
a  certain  way,  what  is  meant  is  that  public  opin- 
ion would  regard  with  approbation,  or  acqui- 
escence, his  doing  the  act  or  his  use  of  the 
thing,  and  would  reprobate  the  conduct  of  any 
person  who  should  prevent  his  doin^  the  act 
or  using  the  thing,  or  who  should  fail  to  treat 
him  in  the  manner  to  which  he  is  believed  to 
be  entitled.*  A  right  thus  sanctioned  is  a  moral 
right.  When  the  capacity  residing  in  one  man 
to  control  a  thing  or  the  action  of  another  is 
exercised  with  the  assent  and  assistance,  if  need 
bCj  of  the  State,  it  becomes  a  legal  right  —  and 
this  irrespective  of  the  moral  sanction  of  the 
community.    The  distinction  between  puhlic  and 

Srivate  rights  lies  upon  the  surface.  The  State 
as  the  right  not  to  be  conspired  against  or  not 


to  have  its  peace  tfisturbed.  An  act  of  treason 
is  a  violation  of  a  public  ri^t  residing  in  the 
State,  and  the  State  intervenes  not  only  to  pun- 
ish the  traitor,  but  (o  protect  itself  — for  the 
State  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  'person*  by  anal- 
ogy, with  rights  that  need  to  be  safeguarded  tiy 
itself  as  well  as  it  safeguards  the  ri^ts  of  pn- 
vate  persons.  Some  trespasses  are  violative  of 
a  private  as  well  as  of  a  public  right.  A  libel 
or  an  assault,  for  instance,  infringes  upon  pri- 
vate rights  and,  also,  upon  the  public  right  of 
the  State  not  to  be  disturi>ed  by  acts  consti- 
tuting, or  tending  toward,  breaches  of  the 
peace.  All  legal  rights  fall  into  one  of  the  two 
categories,  public  or  privatc^  The  division  of 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  in  two  correspond- 
ing departments  is,  therefore,  logically  con- 
sistent. It  commends  itself  also  by  the  con- 
venience of  an  arrangement  whereby  constitu- 
tional, ecclesiastical,  criminal  and  administra- 
tive law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  law  of  con- 
tracts, property,  succession  and  torts,  on  the 
other  hand,  fall  into  groups,  to  one  or  the 
other  of  which  all  legal  topics  may  be  referred. 
The  classification  of  rights  under  the  heads, 
■Rights  of  Persons*  and  'Rights  of  Things,* 
is  logically  imperfect  as  well  as  inconvenient  in 
practice.  The  right  to  receive  rent  does  not 
depend  upon  some  distinctive  characteristic  of 
landlords  as  a  class;  nor  would  this  right  be 
affected  because  the  landlord  should  happen  to 
be  following  an  occupation,  tay  that  of  a  pawn- 
broker, whose  business  is  conducted  tmder  some 
special  kind  of  administrative  regulations. 
These  regulations  of  the  pawnbrokin^  business 
in  no  way  increase  or  impair  the  nght  of  a 

fawnbroker.  as  landlord,  to  rent  from  a  tenant 
[  a  landlord  should  be  an  infant,  however,  a 
whole  set  of  legal  disabilities  would  come  into 
fdav,  affecting  and  modifving  the  antecedent 
right  of  this  specific  landlord  to  receive  rem 
'  the  remedial  right  of  the  infant  to  enforce 


lord  and  his  tenant,  are  entirely  iwconnected 
with  the  general  rules  of  possession,  owner- 
ship and  contract,  which  govern  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  —  and  when  both 
parties  concerned  are  normal  the  'personal  di- 
mensions* of  a  right  need  not  be  considered 
at  all.  In  most  cases  the^  could  be  utterly  dis- 
regarded, for  the  conditions  of  abnormability 
in  natural  persons  are  not  numerous.  They  are 
lunacy,  infancy,  coverture,  alienage,  outlawry 
and  a  ve^  few  others,  Bjr  abstracting  the 
rubric  'rights  of  persons,*  which  means  nothing 
more  than  the  law  relating  to  varying  leg:^ 
capacities,  and  relegating  this  topic  to  a  sepa- 
rate head  —  such  as  'the  law  of  abnormal  per- 
sonality"—  the  definition  and  consideration  of 
legal  rights  would  be  greatly  simplified, 

A  legal  right  is  eitlier  antecedent  or  reme- 
dial. An  antecedent  ri^t  is  an  exceptional 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  person  clothed  with 
it.  The  riKht  of  an  heir  to  a  house  and  land 
devised  to  nim,  or  the  right  of  a  merchant  to 
goods  putxhased  by  him,  are  antecedent  rights; 
and  they  are  exclusive,  because  ihey  are  en- 
joyed by  nobody  else.  Antecedent  rights  may 
be  in  rtm,  meaning  that  they  are  available 
against  the  whole  world,  as  in  the"  cases  just 
mentioned ;  or  they  may  be  w  personam,  mean- 
ing that  they  are  available  only  ^^nst  a  par- 
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ticnlar  person.  The  rj^t  of  ownership  is  a 
right  IB  rem,  it  is  available  against  the  -whole 
world;  the  right  of  a  landlord  to  rent  is  a  right 
IN  personam,  for  it  U  available  □nly  against  his 
(enanl.  A  remedial  right  arises  when  an  ante- 
cedent rij^t  is  violated.  It  is  available  only 
in  ptrsonatn.  that  is  to  say,  against  the  person 
by  whose  infrinKcment  of  an  antecedent  right 
Ihe  remedial  right  comes  into  being.  Public 
as  well  as  private  rights  may  be  either  ante- 
cedent or  remedial.  The  rigfit  of  the  State 
not  to  be  betrayed  is  antecedent  and  is  a  right 
in  rtwt  because  it  is  available  against  the  whole 
world.  When  a  traitor  violates  this  antecedent 
right  a  remedial  right  in  personam,  available 
against  the  offender,  is  created.  Antecedent 
private  rights  ift  rrm,  available  against  the  en- 
tire world  by  those  entitled  to  the  enjoyment 
thereof,  are:  (1)  The  right  to  personal  safety 
and  freedom;  (2)  to  the  society  and  control 
of  one's  family  and  dependents;  (3)  to  repnta- 
tion ;  (4)  to  advantages  open  to  the  commu- 
nity generally,  such  as  the  tree  exercise  of 
one's  calling;  (S)  to  possession  and  ownership; 
<6)  to  immunity  from  damage  by  fraud.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  become  the  objects  of  par- 
ticular legal  intervention  only  when  they  are 
infringed,  as  tiie  right  to  personal  safety  is  in- 
frin^d  by  a  menace,  an  assaiJi  or  an  act  of 
negligence.  Antecedent  rights  when  not  in- 
fnnged;  or  when  they  are  not  "in  motion* — 
meaning  in  process  of  creation,  devoltitloii  or 
extinction  —  arc  said  to  be  *at  rest.*  When  at 
rest  such  rights  are,  nevertheless,  under  the 
protection  of  the  State  through  its  powers  of 
police;  The  State  not  merely  punishes  stealing, 
ii  prevents  it.  Every  ric^t  has  relation  to  somo 
thing,  and  the  object  of  a  right  may  be  tangi- 
ble or  intangible.  The  "bubble,  reputation,'  is 
an  intangible  thing,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which 
a  man  has  a  right,  but  which  he  cannot  reduce 
to  possession.  The  rights  of  possession  and 
ownership,  generally  speaking,  are  extensions 
of  the  power  of  a  person  over  tangible  phyfflcal 
objects.  Possession  and  ownership  are  not 
identical.  The  Roman  jurists  even  maintained 
that  the  custody  of  a  thing  by  a  bailee  did  not 
constitute  possession,  and  that  the  abstraction 
of  die  thing  from  his  custody  did  not  give  the 
bailee  any  remedial  right  agamst  the  abstractor 
—  no  more  than  a  servant  could  claim  legal 
recovery  of  his  master's  goods  left  in  his  care 
and  stolen  by  a  thief.  The  modern  English 
law  holds  jusi  the  opposite,  as  also  did  the 
ancient  Teutonic  law.  "Violations  of  posses- 
sion give    rights   of    action   independently  of 


throws   around  the   person,*    (13   Meeson   

Wellsby,  581).  The  Salic  law  gave  the  person 
from  whose  custody  cattle  had  been  taken  the 
sole  rig^t   of  recovery,   exclusive  even   of  the 

owner.  To  he  in  possession  of  a  thing  one 
must  have  it  sufficiently  in  one's  control  to  ex- 
clude others ;  but  possession  may  be  symbolical. 
By  entry  on  any  part  of  an  estate  an  heir  will 
be  assumed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole, 
and  one  who  buys  goods  in  storage  may  be  put 
into  possession  by  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
warehouse  wherein  they  are  stored,  or  by  the 
transfer  to  himself  of  a  warehouse  receipt. 
The  essentials  of  possession  are  the  will  and 
Ihe  power  to  possess  and  the  exercise  of  both. 


•Neither  the  mere  wish  to  catch  a  bird  out  of 
reach,  nor  the  mere  power  to  take  a  horse 
standing  unguarded  will  suffice  to  put  one  in 
possession  of  the  bird  or  the  horse.*  The  will 
to  possess,  or  imimus  domini,  rather  than  mei^ 

fhysical  i)ossessior,  is  •nine  points  of  the  law.* 
t  is  manifested  in  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
himian  relations  —  by  a  nation,  which  fi^ts  the 
world  to  keep  a  province,  down  to  the  individ- 
ual, who  defends  property  in  his  hands  in  the 
honest  belief  that  he  owns  it,  and  the  thief, 
who  knows  perfectly  well  he  does  not.  The 
incidents  of  ownership  are  the  right  to  possess, 
the  right  to  enjo^  and  the  ri^t  to  dispose  of 
property.  The  nght  to  possess  is  lost  or  sus- 
pended by  letting,  lending,  pledging  or  mort- 
gaging property.  The  right  to  enjoy  includes 
the  right  to  the  increase  —  growing  timber,  ac- 
cretions of  alltrvion,  the  young  of  cattle,  etc. 
The  right  of  ownership  is  limited  by  the  State 
through  taxation,  the  prohibition  of  obnoxious 
uscj  or  by  taking  in  virtue  of  eminent  domain ; 
or  Jl  may  be  limited  by  individuals,  as  coparce- 
Qers,  neighbors  having  rights  of  way,  rights  of 
access  to  water  or  other  easements,  or  right  of 
support  from  adjacent  soil.  The  right  of  dis- 
posal includes  the  right  to  destroy  what  one 
owns.  A  few  kinds  of  things  other  than  phys- 
ical may  be  objects  of  ownership— patents  and 
copyrights,  for  instance.  Property  is  either 
movable  or  immovable  —  the  distinction  be- 
tween real  and  personal  Is  not  quite  the  same, 
thaug:h  nearly  so.  Properly  may  he  lawfully 
acquired  by  purchase,  succession  or  prescrip- 
tion. Gift  is  a  mode  of  succession.  The  right 
of  ownership  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
owner.    A  dead  man  is  not  a  legal  person. 

In  the  foregoing  is  shown  the  method 
whereby  scientific  jurisprudence  prepares  its 
material  by  formulating  the  myriaos  of  juristic 
facts  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  statements, 
capable  of  orderly  arrangements  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  of  moderate  size. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  science,  though  an 
important  element  thereof,  has  not  always  been 
adhered   to.      It   could   have    been   adhered   to 


profimdity.  ft  was  possible  to  deal  with  only 
one  class  of  private  rights,  and  antecedent 
rights  in  rem,  more  specifically  rights  of  pos- 
session and  ownership,  were  selected  for  illns- 
tration  because  they  present  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties. A  very  much  larger  class  of  private 
rights  than  the  one  discussed  are  the  rights 
in  personam.  To  this  class  belong  all  the  rights 
conceded  by  contract  and,  thou^  these  really 
partake  of  the  character  of  antecedent  rights, 
they  are  never  available  in  rem  against  the 
world,  but  always  against  specific  individuals. 
Under  the  general  title  "rights  in  personam* 
are  gathered  also  all  other  remedial  rights, 
whether  they  arise  from  breaches  of  contract 
or  out  of  what  the  Roman  jurists  call  "obli^- 
lions  ex  delicto^  which  our  lawyers  classify 
as  the  laws  of  torts.  A  further  division  of 
law  must  still  be  considered.  The  rules 
wherein  are  defined  the  rights,  whether  public 
or  private,  which  the  State  will  support  or 
protect,  constitute  the  •substantive  law.*  The 
rules  prescribing  the  inodes  of  aiding  or  pro- 
tecting either  public  or  private  rights  ate 
classed  as  ■adjective  law"  or  procedure.    Jo- 
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dicial  intervention  may  be  either  peventive,  as 
by  injunction,  or  redressive.  Redressive  inter- 
vention is  by  far  the  more  frequent  mode,  and 
in  respect  to  private  rights  the  redress  usually 
takes  the  form  of  indemnity  or  diunages.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  remedy  is  more  di- 
rect, as  when  a  nuisance  is  ordered  abated,  or 
the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  is  de- 
creed, or  a  mortgagor  is  put  in  possession  of 
the  property  mortgaged  by  summary  process. 
Rights  of  action  are  extinguished  by  release, 
waiver  or  condonation;  by  bankruptcy  of  the 
person  liable;  by  set-oS;  by  merger,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  substitution  of  a  covenant  or  a 
judgment  note  for  a  simple  contract  —  the  sub- 
stantive right  is  not  extinguished,  but  the  righi 
of  action  on  the  less  solemn  evidence  of  the 
debt  or  obligation  would  be  merged.  Estoppel 
by  judgment  for  the  defendant,  and  by  pre- 
scription or  limitation,  are  the  remaining  modes 
of  extinguishing  remedial  rights.  The  death 
of  the  person  of  incidence,  i.e.,  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  for  tort,  not  merely  extinf;ui5hes  the 
procedural  remedy,  but  the  right  itself.  To 
this  .there  is  an  exception  when  death  caused 
by  negligence  or  other  tortious  act  is  the  ground 
of  action.  In  such  case  the  right  and  the  rem- 
edy pass  to  the  executor  or  administrator. 
Remedial  rights  may  be  suspended  without  be- 
ing lost  —  as,  when  an  action  is  pending  in  a 
court  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  another  court 
will  not  proceed  with  a  suit  to  enforce  the 
same  rieht.  Finally  there  is  a  private,  as  well 
as  a  publif^  international  law.  The  questions 
that  arise  in  this  department  of  the  law  arc 
mainly  jurisdictional.  When  parties  are  na- 
tionals of,  or  are  domiciled  in,  different  coun- 
tries a  suit  may  be  brought  in  a  court  of  the 
country  where  the  plaintiff  is  domiciled ;  where 
the  defendant  is  domiciled;  where  the  object 
of  the  controversy  is  situated;  where  a  mar- 
riage, 3  will  or  other  agreement,  whereby  a 
right  was  created,  was  performed  or  made;  in 
a  court  of  the  country  where  a  contract  was  to 
produce  results  or  of  the  country  where  the 
plaintiff  chooses  to  bring  his  action.  The 
courts  of  the  situs  of  the  object  of  a  contro- 
versy ifortim  ret)  have  always  assumed  juris- 
diction in  such  cases.  Jurisaiction  is  declined 
by  the  English  courts  in  suits  for  divorce  if 
the  husband  is  not  domiciled  in  the  country, 
but  there  is  no  uniform  rule  on  this  subject  in 
the  United  States,  English  and  American 
courts  will  take  jurisdiction  in  actions  on  con- 
tracts no  matter  where  they  have  been  made 
or  where  they  are  to  be  executed,  provided  the 
parties  are  within  reach  of  their  process.  More 
complex  than  the  question  of  the  competency  of 
the  court  is  the  question  as  to  what  country's 
law  should  be  applicable  in  anv  given  case. 
Some  states  claim  exclusive  rignts  to  punish 
persons  of  their  nationally  for  crimes^  no 
matter  where  committed.  There  is  such  diver- 
sity_  in  the  rules  that  have  been  applied  that  a 
basis  for  general  formulae  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  laid  in  this  department  of  juris- 
prudence. The  formulation  of  the  science  was 
practically  completed  by  the  Roman  jurists,  who 
invented  it,  in  ihc  domain  a!  private  law  at 
least.  The  'Institutes'  of  Gajus,  whereof  those 
bearing  the  name  of  Justinian  and  produced 
four  centuries  later  are  merely  a  recension,  arc 
still   the  point  of  departure   for  all  scientific 


studies  of  the  law.  Among  English  writers 
Jeremy  Bentham  (1748^18321  was  the  first  to 
bring  really  scientiJic  methods  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  He  was  followed  by  John  Austin,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  and  others.  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland  in  his  'Elements  of  Jurisprudence,* 
which  lirst  appeared  in  1880,  and  whose  ar- 
rangement 01  the  topics  and  definitions  have 
been  followed  herein,  has  set  forth  the  sub- 
ject in  an  exhaustive  yel  very  compact  form. 
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JURUA,  zhoo-roo-i',  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon  rising  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  flow- 
ing  northeast  through  Brari)  toward  the  Ama- 
zon, which  it  joins  at  Fonteboa  after  a  meander- 
ing course  of  1,200  miles,  about  one-third  of 
which  is  navigable.  The  covntry  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  is  subject  to  great 
floods  during  the  rainy  season.  The  vast  dis- 
tricts of  the  upper  waters  of  Jurua  and  its 
many  tributaries  nave  been  little  explored;  and 
some  of  it  is  still  unvisited  by  white  men. 

JURY,  12  impartial  men,  legally  competent 
to  act,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  their  oaths, 
determine  by  their  unanimous  verdict  the  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  the  accused  in  a  crimitial  triaL 
or  decide  the  issues  of  fact  which  are  contested 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  civil  triaL 

The  jury  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
English  or  common  law,  distinguishinjg  it  from 
the  systems  of  continental  Europe  derived  from 
the  law  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  peculiar  in 
itself  and  incidentally  it  has  produced  charac- 
teristic developments  of  our  law  not  found  in 
the  Roman  or  civil  law  systems,  of  whicl)  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  is  our  law  of  Evi- 
dence. The  history  of  the  jury  system  has 
been  most  thorou^ly  and  ably  investigated, 
especially  in  recent  years. 

Its  function  has  completely  changed.  Orig- 
inally those  persons  from  the  vicinity  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  were  sum- 
moned to  court  to  state,  upon  their  solemn 
oaths,  what  the  common  opinion  of_  the  neigh- 
borhood was  as  to  those  facts  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  criminal  charge  to  be  tried,  or 
the  basis  of  the  right  to  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of  land  which  was  at  issue,  which  were 
the  typical  cases  of  early  days.  It  seems  to 
have  been  soon  established  that  12  substantia 
men  were  a  sufficient  number  to  determine  this 
question.     As   the  judicial   system   developed 
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courts  cane  to  kive'  uoce  extcndod  territorial 
jurisdictioD,  and  litigation  grew  more  exten- 
sive. Attendance  of  12  persons  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  each  cause  to  be  tried  would  im- 
pose an  intolerable  burden  upon  ifae  commU' 
nity,  and  our  forefathers  worked  out  the  plan 
of  subniitting  llieir  legal  controrersies  to  the 
decistoD  of  an  imirartial  jury  rwom  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  in  issue  upon  testimony  g^ven 
nndcr   oath   by  witnesses    summoned    by   the 

StDdents  of  Engtish  and  American  history 
would  probably  unanimously  agree  that  as  a 

Grt  of  our  system  of  civil  government  the  jury 
s  been  a  valuable  institution.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  edMcational  value,  and  of  its 
importiince  in  making  each  freeholder  wbo 
served  on  a  jury  feel  that  he  was  individually 
performing  an  unportant  pablic  duty.  Juries 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  defense  of  popular 
rignis  against  attempts  at  tyrannical  exercise 
of  authority  by  the  executive  ^vermnent.  In 
the  libel  cases  of  the  ISth  century  the  contest 
was  bitterly  fought,  the  judges,  under  the  lead 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  maintaining  that  whether  a 
document  was  libelous  or  not  libelous  was  a 
qnestion  of  law  for  the  court  (that  is,  for  the 
judge)  to  determine,  the  jury  being  limited  to 
£n£ag  affirmatively  or  negatlvdy  the  fact  of 
publication ;  while  the  juries,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  for  -their  right  to  find  general  ver- 
dicts (guilty*  or  'not  guilty*).  The  contest 
was  seilled  by  Pox's  Libel  Act  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  tbe  jury  to  determine  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accBsed. 

Students  of  h,w  differ  as  to  4he  merits  of 
tbe  jury  systcin.  Arguments  drftwn  from  tho 
lUpposed  mental  inferiority  of  juries  need  not 
be  considered,  since  this  is  not  an  inherent 
defect,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  com- 
munity  should  have  inferior  jurymen  than  in- 
ferior officials  of  any  other  class.  But  weighty 
objections  of  an  ess'>ntial  character  have  been 
suggested.  The  chief  is  as  to  the  requirement 
of  an  unanimous  verdict,  which,  it  is  argued 
must  constantly  produce  a  dissxreement  and 
failure  to  reach  a  conclusion,  or  the  sacrifice  of 
onions  conscientiously  held  by  some  oi  the 
jurors.  There  is  no  doirbt  that  this  require- 
ment is  an  essential  feature  of  tbe  jury  system 
as  known  to  English  law ;  it  has  been  expressly 
so  decided  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  w4iich,  in  interpreting  the  <;1  use  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  provides  that  in  civil 
suits  in  the  Federal  courts  *the  right  of  trial  b_y 
jury  shall  be  preserved,'  has  held  that  this 
requires  the  unanimous  verdict  of  12  men.  A 
small  number  of  the  State-  have  modified  the 
system  Iq*  providing  for  juries  of  less  tlun  12, 
or  of  verdicts  rendered  by  a  vote  less  than 
unanimous.  When  such  legislation  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  State  constitution  it  is  lawful, 
as  is  doubtess  the  provision  authori7ing  tbe. 
service  of  women  on  juries. 

Another  objection  is  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  jury  is  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  deter- 
minations of  fact.  This  controversv  has  been 
bitteiy  fou^t,  one  side  maintaining  that  the 
jury  IS  not  fitted,  either  by  trainine:  or  capacity, 
to  dedde  fairly  and  intelligently  doubtful  ques- 
tions of  fact,  and  that  one  of  its  most  import- 
ant functions,  that  of  assessing  damages,  is  not 
properly  performed,  especially  where  the  re- 
""' •   of  unammity   necessarily  leads   to 
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compromise  verdicts.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
argued  that  Ac  jury,  if  properly  drawn,  rep- 
resents the  average  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  when  it  does  so,  no  f surer 
tribunal  can  be  discovered  and  not,  perhaps, 
very  consistently,  ttat  in  civil  matters  control 
of  the  case  is  really  in  the  judge,  who  by  care- 
ful instructions  can  usually  so  direct  the  jury 
as  to  bring  about  an  intelligent  verdict,  or,  as 
a  last  resort,  can  set  aside  one  which  is  clearly 
wrong,  and  award  a  new  trial. 

A  verdict  of  acquittal  in  a  criminal  ijroceed- 
ing  finally  disposes  of  tlie  charge  against  the 
defendant  both  by  the  c  '  ■   -      •■ 

country,  b'    '*""   —   *"'" 

Btitution  (  _._     .    _       .      ,  _  .  ,- 

constitutions)  that  no  person  shall  'be  subject 
for  the  same  offense  to'be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb."  Doubtless  from  this  arose  the 
doctrine  that  in  criminal  cases  the  jurv  arc 
jndges  both  of  law  and  fact,  which  caugnt  the 
popular  fancy,  is  not  without  the  weight  of 
respectable  juaicial  authority  to  sustain  jt,  from 
the  time  of  Junius,  who  upneld  it  in  opposition 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine 
of  .popular  leaders,  and  only  in  recent  years  may 
be  regarded  as  finally  disused  of.  The  doc- 
trine was  discussed  by  Chief  Justice  Mitchell, 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  capital  case  rn  1891,  and 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  'unsound  in  every 
point  of  view,  historical,  logical,  or  technical,* 
and  in  I89S  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan)  reached 
the  same  conclusion  and  held  that  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  it  is  the  du^  of  the  jury 
hi  criminal  cases  to  receive  the  taw  fron)  the 
court,  and  to  apply  it  as  given  by  the  court, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  l^  a  general  ver- 
dict a  jury  of  necessity  determines  both  law 
and  fact  as  compounded  in  the  issue  submitted 
to  them  in  the  particular  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Gray  filed  a  long  and  able  jdissenting  opinion 
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The  grand  jury  is,  historically,  a  sort  of 
representative  conunitiee  of  the  people  of  the 
district  throughout  which  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie 
court  extends,  charged  with  the  duty  of  report- 
ing to  tbe  court  offenses  which  have  been  com- 
mitted which  they  consider  should  be  inquired 
into,  and  persons  whom  they  believe  to  have 
committed  criminal  acts  for  which  they  should 
be  punished.  Its  development  into  the  modern 
grand  jury  is  not  well  understood  The  highest 
authorities  on  our  early  legal  history  say  of  it, 
*The  details  of  this  process  will  never  be  known 
until  large  piles  of  records  have  been  system- 
atically perused.  This  task  we  must  leave  for 
the  historian  of  the  14tb  century." 

The  grand  jury  as  an  existing  institution 
consists  of  a  number  of  persons  drawn  from  the 
same  class  as  the  ordinary  or  petit  jurors.  Al 
the  common  law  the  number  summoned  was  23, 
They  are  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  the  court  then  delivers  a  diarge 
to  them,  calling  their  attention  to  the  duties 
they  are  to  perform,  either  generally  or  with 
reference  to  any  matters  of  special  public  in- 
terest falling  within  their  jurisdiction  to  which 
the  court  thinks  proper  to  direct  their  attention, 
and  they  can  then  proceed  to  business.  All  in- 
dictments arc  submitted  to  them  and,  according 
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at  ibey  detennine,  after  heariiw  the  proKcutor's 
evidence,  whether  they  are  well  founded  or  not, 
they  endorse  them  "true  bill*  or  'ignoramus* 
(or  equivalent  words).  In  the  former  ca*e 
tiie  accused  is  held  for  tiial.  in  the  latter  dii- 
charged.  It  is  the  custom  for  them  to  make 
report  lo  the  court  on  such  matters  as  seen  to 
them  of  public  interest  and  importance,  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  seem  good  to 
tliem.  The  report  made  by  them  of  any  oSense 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  with- 
out a  bill  of  indictment  laid  before  ihem,  is 
called  a  Presentment    See  Vekdict. 

For  the  history  of  the  origin  and  dcvelojH 
ment  of  the  jury,  consult  Pdlock  and  Mait- 
land,  'History  of  English  Law'  (Boston  1899)  ; 
Thayer,  'Preliminary  Treatise  on  Evidence  at 
the  Cotnmon  Law*  (chape,  ii-iv,  ib.  1898) ; 
Stephen,  'Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land' (Bk.  v.,  ch.  xiv) :  Stubbs,  'Constitutional 
History  of  England*  (Oxford  1883);  Cooley. 
^Constitutional  Limitations' ;  Lesser,  ^Develoiv- 
ment  of  the  Jury  System*  (1893) :  ForsyttL 
'Trial  By  Jury';  Edwards,  G.  J.,  'The  Grand 
Juiy  Considered  from  an  Historical,  Political 
and  Legal  Standpoint*  (Philadelphia  1906); 
Hamilton,  T.  F.,  'Handbook  for  Grand  Jurors* 
(Altany  1906) ;  Sackett,  Frederick,  'Instruc- 
tions to  Juries'  (3  vols.,  Chicago  1908)  ;  Train, 
A.  C,  <The  Jury  System;  Defects  and  Pro- 
posed Remedies'  (Philadelphia  1910).  For  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  institution  under 
modem  conditions  which  is  generally  accepted 
as  full  and  impartial,  consult  'The  System  of 
Trial  by  Jury,*  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Samuel 
F.  Miller  (21  Amer.  Law  Review,  859).  For 
the  origin  of  die  grand  jury,  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land,  'History  of  English  Law'  (Bk.  II,  ch.  ix, 
S4). 

John  Dou«.ass  Biiowir, 
Attorney  at  Law,  Philadelphia. 

JURY,  a  temporary  contrivance  employed  to 
reiHace  some  oart  of  a  ship  which  has  been 
lost  or  disabled.  The  word  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  old  Frendi  most  d'ajuirie  (helping 
mast) ;  but  its  origin  is  uncertain.    The  ' 


JUS    PRIUS    NOCTI8,    the    privilege 


is  usually  used  as  an  adjective. 

;US  GENTIUM,  jtjs  jin'shMm,  a  term 
which,  in  its  broader  sense,  means  international 
law.  Among  the  Romans  the  'law  of  nations* 
was  used  with  a  very  wide  application,  including 
the  laws  observed  by  the  civilized  nations  wtin 
whom  they  came  into  coniacl,  that  is,  had  rela- 
tions with.  It  extended  not  on)y  to  diplomatic 
but  also  to  commercial  relationships.  At  a  later 
period  jus  gentium  became  restricted  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  observed  by  independent 
governments  in  their  dealings  with  eacu  other. 
See  Civil  Law;  International  Law;  J«9 
Nature. 

JUS  NATURiE,  or  NATURALK,  natural 
law,  the  principles  believed  to  be  common  to  all 
minds  and  necessarv  to  the  comfort  and  prog- 
ress of  humani^.  The  Romans  sometimes  con- 
founded the  jus  naturae  with  the  jus  gentium, 
or  law  of  nations  (qv,).  The  Stoics  developed 
the  idea  of  the  jus  naturae  as  an  altogether 
ethical  conception  to  designate  Che  law  as  it 
should  be  tor  the  benefit  of  humanity  as  con- 
trasted with  the  law  as  it  existed  with  its  many 
imperfections  and  injustices. 
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itwend  nights  after  tlie  wedding.  That  such  a 
custom  existed  tbere  seems  tg  be  plenty  of 
evidence ;  but  that  it  was  ever  a  law  of  tribes, 
peoples  or  sationB  is,  at  least,  unproved.  That 
there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  humaniqr 
when  the  marriage  custom  did  not  exist  and 
men  and  women  ctrfiabitated  proniscuously 
seems  almost  certain,  and  k  may  be  that  the 
custom  of  jus  ^nue  noctis  was  a  survival  of 
this  more  primitive  condition  of  human  society. 
Tfaere  is  considerable  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
riglit  was  allowed  and  exacted  among  certatu 
savage  tribes,  the  favored  persona  being  the 
higj)  priests  and  chiefs.  In  most  cases  the 
conditioos  of  society  where  this  privilege  pre- 
vailed permitted  a  uusband  to  have  as  many 
wives  as  he  could  sumort  In  general,  as  a 
race  advanced  in  civilization  ana  culture  and 
monogamy  became  a  fixed  institution  the  cus- 
tom of  JUS  primae  noctis  became  more  and 
more  frowned  upon.  Consult  De  Labessade, 
*Le  Droit  du  Seigneur*  (Paris  1878)  ;  Schmidt; 
K.  J.  L,  <Ju3  Pr--  "— :..  /T7..:u —  .M,\. 
Westermark.  E., 
(London  1908). 

JUS  RELICTJE,  in  Scots  law,  die  share 
of  the  widow  in  the  nwvable  property  of  her 
husband  after  his  death,  amotmting  to  one-third 
if  there  are  surviving  children  or  grand-chil- 
dren and  to  one-half  if  there  are  none.  The 
husband  t^  will  conid  not  tala  tfiis  share  away 
from  the  widow,  but  by  express  contract  she 
could  accept  an  equivalent  provision.  However, 
if  the  husband  dies  insolvent,  the  creditors  must 
be  paid  in  preference  to  the  widow. 


diplomat;  b.  Lion,  18  Feb.  lESS.  He  graduated 
in  law  and,  entering  the  diplomatic  service 
in  1876,  he  became  legal  adviser  to  the  French 
embassy  in  London  in  1887;  Minister  to  Den- 
mark in  1898;  and  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  in  1903.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Historical  and  Literary  Society  of  Franc t 
Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Among  his  published  works  are  *Le  Tiatre  en 
Anglcterre  depuis  la  Couquete  Jnsque  aux  pre- 
dicesseurs  immediats  de  Shakespeare'  (ISTii); 
'Les  Anglais  au  Moyen  Age'  (1884);  'Le 
Roman  Anglais'  (1886);  *A  French  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  Charies  II'  (1892); 
'L'ipopte  mystique  de  William  Langford' 
(1893);  'Histoire  du  peuple  Anglais'  (3  vols., 
1895-1909).  His  'History  of  the  English  in 
the  Middle  Ages,*  which  was  crowned  I^  the 
French  Academy,  was  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  'English  Wayfaring  Ljfe 
in  the  Middle  Ages*  (18®)  by  Lucy  T.  Smith: 
■and  the  'Roman  Anglais*  was  also  translated 
into  English  by  Miss  E,  Lee  in  1890.  In  1913 
he  published  'Rousard.' 

TUSSIBU,  zhu'se-£',  Lanrcnt  IH«m  da, 
a  French  writer:  b.  Villeurbanne,  1792:  d.  1866 
A  nephew  of  Antoine  Jussieu  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Joseph,  Bernard  and  Antoine  (the 
elder)  de  Jussieu,  he  inherited  much  of  the 
talent  of  his  illustrious  ancestors.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  became  secretary-general 
of  the  Seine  and  in  1839  a  member  of  the 
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Oiamber  of  Deputies.  After  ifie  fall  of  Louis 
Pliilippe  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  a 
slroi^  and  consistent  advocate  of  general  pri- 
mary instruction  and  fouf^t  for  the  extinctioa 
of  illilera^  from  amoi^  the  French  laboring 
classes.  He  wrote  extensively  for  the  public 
press  and  puUished  niunerous  educatioaai 
works  that  had  wide,  circulation  and  extended 
influence.  Amone  the  latter  arc  'Simon  de 
Nantua>  (Paris  lliS),  which  has  been  pub- 
lished many  limes  and  in  ail  kinds  of  edi- 
tions and  translations  into  several  fordgn  Ian-, 
guages;  'L'Abb6  GauHiier,  de  Mont^Kre,  Mo- 
reau  de  Saint  Mery  et  Ueamer>  (Pans  1819); 
'Le  vUIare  de  Valdore'  (Paris  1820)  ;  'Att- 
loine  et  Maurice'  (Paris  1821),  wludi  was 
crowned  by  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Prisons;  'Ex^osi  analyti<^e  de  t'Abbi  Gau- 
thier*  (Paris  1822)  ;  'Pierre  de  Gibeme>  (Paris 
1^);  'CEuvre  Posthumes  de  Simon- de  Nan- 
tua'  (Paris  1B29),  which  won  the  Montyon 
prize  of  the  Academy:  'Les  Pelits  Livres  du 
pere  Lami'  (6  vols.,  Paris  183(M2> ;  *Fablea 
El  contes  en  vers'  (Paris  1844);  'Qoud  GraO' 
gambe'    (Paris  1854). 

JUSTE,  zhflst,  Theodora,  Belgian  his- 
tonan:  b.  Brussels,  11  Jan.  1818;  d.  An^st 
1888.  He  was  secretaiy  of  the  Belgian  Board 
of  Education  and  as  such  made  many  beceAcial 
changes  in  the  national  methods  of  iDitmction. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  Belgian  and  French 
history,  the  most  noteworthy  of  bis  works 
being  'Htstoire  el^entaire  de  la  Belgique" 
(1838);  'Histoire  de  la  revolution  Beige  de 
I7»>  (1846);  'Prfaia  de  ITiistoire  du  moyen 
age>  (1847-49);  'Le  souldvement  de  la  Hol- 
lande  en  1813,  et  la  fondatioo  du  rojaume  des 
Pays-Has'  (1870) ;  'Gnillaume  de  Tacitume' 
(1873) ;  'Leopold  I  et  Lfopold  H,  rois  de 
Beiges'  (1878);  <Les  fondateurs  de  la  Mon- 
archte  Beige'  (27  vols.,  1865-81);  'La  revolu- 
tion de  juillei.  J830>  (1883),  etc. 

JUSTI,  yus'te,  Ferdinand,  German  writer 
and  philologist:  b.  Mai1>urg,  1837;  d.  1907. 
Educated  at  Gottingen,  he  became  professor 
of  comparative  philology  in  his  native  town  in 
1865.  There  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  languages.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'Ueber  die  Zusammensetiiing  der 
Namen    in    den    indogermanischen    Sprachen' 


tionnaire  Kurd- ( ran Caise>  (1879);  'Kurdische 
Grammatik'  (1880)  ;  'Gesdnchte  der  OrientaU 
ischen  Viilker  im  Atlertum*  (1884)  ■  'Iranisches 
Namenbuch'  (1895)  ;  'Hessisches  Tractenbucb' 
(1900) ;  'Gcschichte  Irans  von  den  altesten 
Zeiten  bis  mm  Ausgan  der  Sassaniden.* 

JUSTICE  (French,  juslice,  Latin,  iustHia). 
one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Greeks  ana 
the  Romans.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  person- 
ification of  social  and  moral  Aaiy,  that  is,  of 
the  moral  law,  wliich  might  or  mi^t  not  cor- 
respond with  the  temporal  law.  Justice  was 
the  highest  idea  of  the  corrct  bearing  of  all 
the  members  of  a  community  to  one  another 
and  of  the  law  of  the  state  to  the  individuals 
constituting  its  population.  An  action  or  con- 
dition might  be  legally  right  and  morally  wrong, 
as  the  holding  oi  slaves,  the  torturing  of  pris- 
oners taken  in  war,  the  exactions  often  made 
by  the  ruling  classes  upon  the  peasantry,  the 
persecution  of  the  members  of  one  sect  hy  diose 


of  another.  The  customs,  conations  and  laws 
of  states  and  communities  change  with  the 
changing  times ;  but  Justice  remains  t^e  same  in 
all  ages  and  among  all  peoples,  since  it  is  based 
neither  upon  man  s  conception  of  what  justice 
really  is  nor  upon  his  administration  of  what  he 
calls  justice,  but  upon  the  intrinsic  and  inherent- 
rights  of  all,  born  of  the  social  equalitv  of  all 
before  the  law.  Thus  the  ancient  conc^tion  of 
juitioe,  carried  to  its  natural  conclusion,  was 
purely  democratic ;  and  among  the  philosophers 
it  maintained  this  complexion  even  in  the  most 
autocntic  periods  in  the  life  of  Greece  and. 
Rome.  But  as  ihe  conception  of  Justice  as  one 
of  the  graces  was  lai^ciy  academic,  autocnu? 
had  little  to  fear  from  iL  Yet  to  this  per- 
sistent personification  of  Justi<:e  later  democr 
rac^  owes  much  of  its  ability  to  state  concisely 
and  dearly  its  position  as  champion  of  ths 
rights  and  obligations  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 
The  conception  of  absolute  justice  as  the  secur- 
ing to  humanity  security  of  possessions,  free- 
dom of  action  and  the  nght  to  realize  Expecta^ 
tions  in  so  far  as  tliese  do  not  conflict  wtlh 
similar  riefats  and  privileges  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old,  ai  least, 
as  the  struggle  of  the  upper  and  the  lower 
classes  in  Rome,  and  probably  rauch  older; 
but  it  has  Tcmamed  for  the  present  age  to 
analyze  more  closely  the  attributes,  functions 
and  field  of  action  of  ideal  justice,  which,  from 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  ideal,  is  never  fully 
attainable,  since  there  is  and  cannot  be  any 
such  a  thing  as  absolute  justice,  the  edminisi 


virtue  (or  as  the  personification  of  sudi),  is 
dierefore  an  aim  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  to-  be  continuously  striven  for  with  the 
hope  of  getting  constantly  nearer  to  it;  hat 
alio  with  the  moral  certainty  of  never  ultimately 
reaching  it  in  this  world.    Sec  Ethics. 

BibUognphjr.— Alexander,  'Moral  Order 
and  Progress'  (London  1899)  ;  Albee,  'History 
of  EngRah  Utilitarianism'  (London  19(H); 
Aristotle,  'Nicomacbean  Ethics>  (Peters^  trans- 
lation. London  1881 ;  Wltldon's.  Loi.don  1897) ; 
^egel,  'Philosophy  of  Rights'  (London  1896);  ■ 
Hobbes,  'Human  Nature'  (1650) ;  Hume, 
•Treatise  ot  Human  Nature'  (1740)  ;  'Enquiry 
Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals'  (1751); 
Plato,  'Republic'  (lowetfs  translation,  London 
1893)  ;  Santayana,  'The  Life  of  Reason'  (New 
York  1905) ;  Sidgwick,  'The  Methods  of  Ethics'- 
(Oxford  1893)  ;  Spencer,  'Principles  of  Ethics'' 
(London  1879-93) ;  Sutherland,  'Origin  and" 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct'  (London  1898)  : 
Westermarck,  'Origin  and  Development  of 
Moral  Ideas'  (London  1908). 

JUSTICE.  John  Galsworthy's  play  'Jusr 
tice>  belongs  to  that  imported  acnool  of  drama 
that  found  some  lodgnient  in  England  and 
America  during  the  first  years  of  the  20th 
centuiy  and  accompanied  die  movement  for  re- 
pertory theatres  to  play  to  the  few  rather  than 
to  the  many.  While  it  deals  with  English 
characters  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  attack 
are  characteristically  continental.  In  no  respect 
does  this  play  nor  Qie  class  to  which  it  belongs 
connect  with  Ihe  historic  strains  of  the  Eng- 
lish theatre.  This  isolation  from  English  mait- 
ners  and  molds  of  thinking  in  the  theatre  is 
revealed  as  much  in  the  extraordinary  ledioical 
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and  moral  honesty  of  the  work  as  in  its  diver- 
gence from  conventional  British  themes.  As  a 
novelist  Galsworthy  had  been  influenced  in  turn 
by  French  and  Russian  schools  of  literary  man- 
ners. From  ihe  first  he  derived  a  certain  schol- 
arly detachment,  a  certain  lack  of  beat  in  deal- 
ing with  pregnant  topics ;  from  th«  second  a 
brooding  note  of  high  cosmic  seriousness. 
Oearly  as  he  sees  fads,  and  few  modem  writers 
are  better  students  of  detail  than  he,  Gals- 
worthy is  most  interested  in  the  tmth  behind 
the  facts.  The  pressure  of  larger  issues  gov- 
erns the  plots  of  most  of  his  novels  and  all 
of  his   plays,   and  provides   Ihe  explanalton  of 


working  under  the  sway  of  mighty  forces  the 
play  is  like  many  of  Hauptmann's.  In  attack- 
ing a  code  of  justice  it  is  like  Brieux's  'The 
R«l  Robe.'  Really  it  lies  between  these  two, 
between  a  diatribe  against  man's  injustice  under 
the  name  of  law  and  a  ^spassionate  etching  in 
cold  black  and  white.  There  are  in  it  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  same  writer's 
earlier  'The  Silver  Box*  in  *hat  this  also  is 
a  study  of  the  improper  balancing  of  the  scales 
of  the  law.  Neither  in  action  nor  in  its  mes- 
sage does  'Justice'  command  a  large  audience. 
Tms  fact  should  not  blind  us  to  the  unusual 
claims  of  the  play  for  high  consideration  as 
a  stage  woric  For  sheer  vividness  of  imlit- 
erary  appeals,  for  the  power  to  project  kn  im- 
pression without  words  and  even  without  move- 
ment, for  the  power  to  turn  the  glass  on  nature 
and  make  even  dull  hours  intense  with  interest 
the  play  takes  higji  rank.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  efTectivcness  of  the  author's 
artistry.  Whether  his  general  theme  has  the 
relevancy  he  attaches  to  it  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. 'Justice'  was  presented  as  the  first  pUy 
of  Frohman's  Duke  of  York's  Repertory 
Theatre  under  the  direction  of  Granville  Par- 
ker, 21  Feb.  1910.  It  has  often  appeared  in 
the    repertories   of    "new"    theatres,    and    was 

?'ven  a  distinguished  production  in  1916  in  New 
ork  city.  Consult  Dukes,  A.,  'Modem  Dram- 
atists' {1912>;  Herford.  C.  H,,  'Essays  and 
Studies'  (1914);  Galsworthy,  J.,  ''^'he  Inn  of 
Tranquillity'  (1913). 

Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 
JUSTICE,  Department  of,  in  the  United 
States,  an  executive  branch  of  the  govemtnent, 
the  supreme  head  of  which,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, is  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  me  Senate.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  accordinij  lo  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  19  Jan,  1886,  ranking  fourth, 
after  the  Vice-President,  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  thai  office,  and  his  salary  is  $12,000  a  year. 

The  office  of  Attorney-General  was  estab- 
lished in  1789,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
government,  being  provided  for  bv  the  great 
act  that  established  the  Federal  courts,  but  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  not  organized  into 
a  separate  department  nor  traced  under  the 
diarge  of  the  Attorney-General  until  1870,  when 
by  the  act  of  22  (une  of  that  year  the  estab- 
lishmenl  of  ibis  deoartment  brought  under  his 
control  all  United  States  district  attorneys  and 
marshals  and  secured  uniformity  in  the  trial 


and  prosecution  of  cases.  By  this  act  the  so- 
licitors from  the  Interior,  Navy  ana  Treasury 
departments  and  the  examiner  of  claims  of  the 
State  Department  were  also  broa^t  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

As  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Attorney-General  is  the  chief  law  officer  of  the 
government,  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  anv  questions  of  law  which  may  arise 
in  the  conduct  of  administrative  affairs,  and  is 
also  required  by  Statute  to  give  his  advice  and 
opinion,  when  requested,  to  the  head  of  any 
executive  department  on  any  (question  of  law 
arising  in  his  department.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral represents  the  government  in  all  cases  at 
law  to  which  it  may  be  a  party,  but  he  rarely 
argues  the  case  in  person,  tnis  work  being  per- 
formed by  his  subordinates,  whom  he  appomts, 
or  by  special  counsel  whom  he  is  authorized  to 
employ  in  cases  of  especial  importance  to  (he 
government.  The  Attorney-General  passes  upon 
the  validity  of  the  title  to  public  lands  or 
other  property  to  be  purchased  bv  the  govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  or  for 
other  public  purposes-  he  also  exercises  general 
superintendence  and  (Erection  over  the  attorneys 
and  marshals  of  all  the  districts  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories  as  to  the  manner  of 
discharging  their  respective  duties,  and  nukes  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  business  of 


and  reformatory 
States,  the  supervision  of  the  revision  and  cod- 
ification of  uie  criminal  and  penal  laws,  the 
recommendation  of  judicial  appointments,  the 
adminiatrauon  of  the  national  bankruptcy  laws, 
investigation  oi  applications  for  clemency,  etc., 
arc  other  duties  which  come  tinder  the 
direction  ^  the  Department  of  Justice.  Two 
assistant  attorney-generals  were  provided  for  in 
1868— one  of  whom  was  placed  m  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  other  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  There 
is  also  an  assistant  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, one  for  the  Fost-Oflice  Department,  and 
one  to  handle  Indian  depredations  claims. 

The  solicitor-general,  whose  office  was  cre- 
ated in  1870,  ranks  as  second  oSicer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice;  takes  the  place  of  the 
Attorney -General  in  the  latter's  absenc^  and 
also  has  charge  of  the  conduct  of  cases  in  the 
cotu-ts  at  Wasoington. 

JUSTICE,  Lend,  a  term  used  in  two 
senses,  one  of  which  makes  it  equivalent  to  the 
justice  meted  out  by  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  the  other  of  which  considers  it  as  ih^ 
equivalent  of  the  moral  right  in  a  question  ai 
issue,  irrespective  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
law  itself  or  its  administrators.  A  decision  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  legally  correct,  but  morallv 
luijust.  In  this  latter  sense  there  is  a  survival 
of  the  classical  idea  of  justice  ^rsonified  as  a 
cardinal  virtue.  Legal  justice,  m  adjudging  a 
case,  is  required  to  take  into  con-yde ration  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  In  the  case  and 
their  bearing  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  in- 
dividuals and  rights  and  other  matters  con- 
cerned in  the  legal  decision  or  decree.  All  this 
must  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  law  and 
its  particular  bearing  on  the  case.  The  obiecl 
of  the  law  is  to  do  justice  lo  the  individual 
while  protecting  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Through  its  inflexibility  the  law  may  occasion- 
ally work  a  hardship  upon  the  individual.    This 
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is  because  it  is  finite  and  the  ever-changing  con- 
ditions of  bunianity  are  infinite.  The  tendency 
at  the  whole  body  of  the  law  is  gradually  to 
provide  a  fuller  and  freer  administration  of 
tutice  to  the  members  of  ail  classes  of  society. 
But  one  of  the  troubles  in  the  administratioa 
of  strict  legal  justice  is  tfa«  fact  thai  the  various 
parts  and  sects  o{  socie^  have,  more  especially 
io  the  past,  had  a  tendency  to  be  aoloriously 
unjust  to  one  another.  The  upper  classes  have 
exploited  the  iniorancc  and  impotence  of  the 
lower  classes.  In  modern  times  men  with  vast 
capital  at  their  command  have  been  able  to 
secure  legal  dedsions  that  were  not  conducive 
to  the  general  good  of  the  community  and  which 
worked  hardships  on  individuals.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  law  powerful  financial  concerns 
have  driven  weaker  ones  to  the  wall  and  made 
their  possessions  their  own  in  as  joyfully  a 
freebooter's  way  as  the  barons  of  the  Middle 
Ages  gathered  to  themselves,  by  the  sovereign 
li^t  of  mi^t,  the  possessions  of  iheir  neigh- 
bor, including  bis  men-servants  and  his  maid- 
servants. Legal  justice  aims  at  administering 
ri^t  to  all;  but  the  imperfection  of  its  ma- 
chinery makes  the  attainment  of  Aese  aims  not 
always  possible.  The  law  has  within  in  itself 
the  power  to  remedy  the  evils  inherent  in  itself. 
This  makes  possible  the  coatinuous  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  justice.  See 
Law;  Jurisphudemce;  Justice. 

JUSTICE,  Lord,  a  person  invested  with 
royal  authority  in  England  for  limited  purposes 
and  for  a  short  period,  during  the  absence  of 
ihe  monarch.  The  practice  has  entirely  fallen 
into  desuetude.  Queen  Victoria  and  her  suc- 
cessors have  never  appointed  lord  justices  in 
their  absence;  George  IV  was.  the  last  king  of 
'  England  to  do  so.  The  powers  of  lord  justices 
have  been  confined  to  pardoning;  or  reprieving 
convicts,  summoning  or  proroguing  Parliament, 
disposing;  of  treasury  funds,  and  making  Church 

freterments.  In  the  absence  of  the  viceroy 
rom  Ireland  lord  justices  have  somelimes  been 
appointed  to  perform  his   functions. 

JUSTICE,  Lord  Chief,  the  title  of  the 
chief  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  England.  Before  the 
abolition  of  the  Common  Pleas  division  of  the 
High  Court  in  1881  the  title  lord  chief  justice 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  diief  judges  of 
the  latter. 

^STICE  OF  THB  PEACE,  minor 
magistrates  in  EnK'ish-speakinfr  countries  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  peace  in  the  jurisdiction 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  In  England 
these  officials  are  appointed  by  commission  of 
the  Crown,  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  by  char- 
ter, with  well-defined  duties  *to  keep  all  ordi- 
nances and  statutes  for  the  good  of  the  peace, 
and  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  all 
the  people.*  In  the  United  States,  in  some 
cases  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by 
the  executive,  in  others  they  are  elected  by 
popular  suffrage.  Their  powers  and  duties 
differ  somewhat  in  the  several  jurisdictions, 
but  in  general  they  have  jurisdiction  in  minor 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  their  powers  bcini;  ex- 
pressly defined  by  statute.  They  also  conduct 
a  preliminary  inquest  or  examination  of  offen- 
ders charged  with  felony  and  hold  such  for 
the  upper  court,  bail  beinn  allowed  in  nearly 
all  cases  except  murder.    Consult  Baylies,  E. 


(ed.),  <Bender*s  Justices  Manual  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Law  and  Practice  for  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  Police  Justices  in  New  York'  (3d 
td.,  New  York  1913)  ;  and  Haines,  E  M.,  <Pi^c- 
tical  Treatise  on  Powers  and  Duties  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace  and  Police  Magistrates'  (16th  ed., 
Chicago  1905). 

JUSTICES'  CLERK,  an  officer  in  Eng- 
land who  assists  the  justices  of  the  peace.  He 
is  always  a  lawyer  and  generally  has  much  in- 
fluence owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  fall  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  their  office  in  so  far  as  familiarity 
with  the  law  is  concerned.  Though  the  justices' 
clerk  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  public  officer,  he 
has  a  certain  legal  standing  and  is  permitted  to 
collect   fees  for  the  1>usiness  of  his  court. 

JUSTICIASY,  High  Court  of,  the  su- 
preme criminal  court  ot  Scotland,  having  au- 
thority to  try  all  crimes  except  those  excluded 
by  statute.  It  is  said  that  decisions  of  this 
court  arc  not  subject  to  appeal  or  review,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  hear 
an  appeal  on  a  question  of  law.  The  lords  of 
judicial^  hold  circuits  twice  a  year,  there  being 
three  circuits,  the  northern,  southern  and 
western. 

JUSTIFICATION.  Under  this  head  fall 
many  intricate  problems  toward  the  solution  of 
whidi  theology  contributes  in  its  discussions  of 
that  very  abstract  subject :  Grace.  The  term 
explains  itself  and  no  matter  where  it  is  applied 
the   fundamental  idea   is   the   same  and  means 

Sardon,  acquittal,  readjustment,  restoration. 
n  divinity  it  aligns  itself  very  closely  with 
atonement  and  imputation  (q.v.).  No  matter 
how  opinions  may  ditfer  as  to  its  nature,  there 
is  agreement  on  this,  that  justification  may  be 
defined  as  that  process  whereby  fallen  man  is 
for^ven  his  transgression  and  restored  as  much 
as  IS  compatible  with  his  changed  condition  to 
the  state  and  privileges  which  were  his  before 
his  disobedience.  All  Christians  a'imit  that  this 
repristination  came  and  comes  through  Christ. 
it  has  been  and  is  the  duelling  ground  of  the 
two  religions  which  have  most  largely  divided 
the  world.  Relating  to  this  topic  the  attitude 
of  Catholics  and  Reformers  is  antipodal.  The 
leader  of  Protestantism  is  clear  in  his  affirma- 
tion.   Catholic  teaching  and  dogmatic  enuncia- 


the  agent  is  God  through  Chrii 
ject,  man.  The  crux  of  the  difficulty  is  how 
does  God  elTect  it  and  how  is  man  a^ccted  by 
it  Is  righteousness  imparted  or  infused? 
Luther  and  his  disciples  consider  justification  as 
imputed  to  the  individual.  This  restored  con- 
dition is  something  outside  himself,  with  which 
he  has  nothing  to  do.  *The  justified  man  is 
not  only  acquitted  as  innocent  but  regarded  as 
having  perfectly  obeyed  the  Law  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  There  is  to  him  the  non-imputation 
of  sin  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness.* 
•The  faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope 
and  the  fear  of  God  in  evety  man  justified,  bui 
it  shutteth  them  out  from  the  office  of  justify- 
ing." (Churdi  of  Eng.  Homily).  It  becomes 
imperative  for  every  attempt  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem to  consider  man's  will  and  divine  grace. 
Luther  apprrfiensive  lest  by  anv  concession  he 
might  minimise  the  value  of  the  latter  denied 
free  will  in  human  nature  and  asserted  thaMv  i 
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fakh,  a  strong  iaith  io  the  special  mercy  of 
God,  and  by  that  alone  man  was  justified.  To 
use  his  own  words  (Cap.  2  ad  GalaL) :  "Fatth, 
without  and  antecedently  to  charity,  justifies.' 
Faith  does  not  cause  justice  in  any  way  — it 
is  not  the  cause  but  the  organ  of  justifi cation. 
Man  is  in  no  way  intrinsically  aHecied  by  it  and 
its  ^ssence  is  in  the  imputation  of  the  justice  of 
Christ  Calvin  referring  everything  to  the  elect 
leaches  that  faith  once  received  can  never  be 
lost,  that  is,  a  man  justified  is  so  forever,  inde- 
pendently of  his  actions.  Baptism  is  not  neces- 
sary for  salvation.  The  ^edestination  of  the 
elect  b  their  salvation.  The  breaking  uj)  of 
Protestantism  into  the  many  denominatioiii 
which  now  exists  necessarily  brought  variants 
in  this  doctrine,  yet  it  may  6c  put  down  as  the 
generally  accepted  formula.  The  idea  was  not 
new  if  we  are  to  credit  what  Saint  Augustine 
.says  (De  iide  el  oper.  14)  wherein  he  remarks 
that  even  in  the  lime  of  the  apostles  some,  not 
understanding,  concluded  from  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Paul  that  faith  alone  was  necessary  for 
salvation,  whereupon  Peter,  Tames  and  Jude 
wrote  to  instruct  the  faithful  that  such  was  not 
the  meaning  of  Saint  Paul's  words.  The  Cath- 
olic theology  has  been  reproached  wiih  em- 
phasizing the  worth  of  man  s  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  divine  grace.  The  doctrine  of  Cath- 
olics is  that  Pope,  councils,  the  fathers,  the  doc- 
tors and  the  apostltis,  and  nence  Christ,  affirmed 
that  justification  is  of  a  nature  to  requi: 


will  not  suffice.  It  is  gratuitous  and  unmerited 
save  throu^  Christ.  It  is  supernatural.  It  is 
a  created  gift  and  when  bestowed,  as  in  jusbfi- 
cation,  the  recipient  becomes  inherent])^  just, 
not  accidentally  nor  vicariously.  Initial  iustiti- 
cation  is  infused  in  baptism,  which  sacrament 
incorporates  the  one  baptized  into  and  with  the 
mystical  bod^  of  Christ,  his  church,  and  lives 
by  grace,  which  is  living  oE  the  life  of  Christ 
as  an  engrafted  branch  lives  the  life  of  the 
vine.  In  this  incorporation,  since  Christ  is  Son 
of  God,  is  founded  the  adoption  and  heirship 
of  the  baptized  as  sons  of  God.  What  is  said 
of  baptism  is  held  concerning  justification  as 
administered  by  the  other  sacraments.  It  is  not 
conteaded  that  by  it  sin  is  blotted  out  'his- 
torically,' that  is,  sins  committed  do  not  cease 
to  be  part  of  man's  past,  but  are  remitted  inas- 
much as  they  are  provocative  of  God's  anger 
and  as  truly  pardoned  as  if  the  sinner  had  never 
rendered  himself  guilty  of  them ;  they  are 
effaced  in  the  moral  order  and  in  the  physical 
order  the  stains  they  leave  on  the  soul  are 
washed  out,  stains  which  make  the  soul  dis- 
pleasing to  God.  Natural  powers,  no  more  than 
the  Mosaic  law,  ■suffice  for  salvation  which  is  to 
be  reached  through  Christ  only  and  for  which 
'  ]  the  adult  lome  dispositii        '  " 


an  interior  disposition  and  renovation  of  soul, 
whence  justification  is  a  quality  superadded  to 
the  sout  to  which  it  is  inherent  and  therefore  is 
more  than  transference  or  imputation.  The 
fruits  of  justification  are  the  rendering  of  man 
pleasing  to  God,  just,  beautiful,  like  unto 
Christ,  a  living  member  of  Christ  and  God's 
son  by  adoption,  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
a  participant  in  the  divine  nature  (.Consort 
divinit  natura)  and  capable  of  condign  merit. 


When  a  man  is  justified  there  is  within  him  a 
special  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  There  is ' 
no  underManding  with  accuracy  these  different 
theories  of  justification  save  by  a  thorougli  in- 
quiry into  the  views  of  theologians  on  the  very 
abstruse  questions  of  the  incamatian  and  grace, 

Bibliograpfay.—  £>eniiger,  'Enchiri^n* ; 
Humphrey,  'The  One  Mediator'  ;  Motaler, 
'Symbolism';  Newman,  'Justification*;  Oxen- 
ham,  'The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment* ;  the  works  of  Luther,  Uelanchthon.  Cal- 
vin, etc;  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent; 
Systematic  Theologies;  Art,  Reditfertigung, 
Kirchen  lexicon. 

Patuck  a.  Halpin, 
Professor  of  Elkict.  Ntw  RockeUt  CoUege. 

JUSTIFICATION  (Latin.  jusH^catio. 
justification),  a  defense  in  a  civil  or  cnminal 
action  showing  that  the  defendant  was  legally 
justified  in  doing  what,  it  had  been  admiHed  in 
court,  he  did  do,  and  that,  therefore,  the  alleged 
cause  of  action  is  not  legally  sufficient.  All  the 
facts  to  be  used  in  the  justification  must  be 
legally  set  forth  as  such  and  as  constituting 
an  answer  to  the  action;  and  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  therefrom  depends  upon  those  having 
the  legal  power  of  decision  in  the  case.  The 
presentation  of  facts  of  justification  is  common 
in  cases  of  accusation  of  crime.  A  man  ac- 
cused of  homicide  may  plead  that  the  s 
committed  in  self-defense,  or  in  the  ex 
of  the  law  by  an  officer  of  the  law  or  his 
aiders  or  assistants.  A  policeman  may  plead 
that  he  killed  a  man  to  prevent  his  escape  or 
because  he  showed  fight,  or  because  he  refused 
to  surrender  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  An 
automobile  driver  may  defend  himself  against 
an  action  for  homiciae  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  taken  all  possible  care,  that  he  had  not  ex-  ' 
ceeded  the  speed  limit  and  that  the  death  of 
the  party  in  the  case  was  due  to  his  own  care- 
lessness, or  to  some  accident  or  condition  over 
which  the  accused  had  no  control. 

eJSTIPICATION,  or  PROOF  BY 
ETIBS.  is  a  term  employed  in  the  legal 
action  taken  by  the  said  sureties  on  a  bond  or 
undertaking  to  prove  that  they  possess  the 
requisite  legal    property   quahfications. 


Rome  in  the  2d  or  3d  century  ad.  He  made 
an  epitome  of  the  general  history  of  antiquity 
by  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  native  of  Gaul,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  whose  work 
is  no  longer  extant.  This  epitome,  although 
incorrect  in  detail,  is  valuable  for  its  compressed 
reproduction  of  the  old  histories.  The  first 
English  version,  by  Goldingf,  appeared  in  1574. 

JUSTIN  I,  Byuntine  emperor:  b.  450; 
d,  1  Aug.  527.  He  was  a  peasant  of  Dacia  and 
rose  from  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to  ibe 
commander  of  the  imperial  guard,  and.  on  the 
death  of  Anastasius  I  in  518  became  emperor. 
He  relegated  the  civil  administration  to  the 
quxstor  Proclus,  and  between  them  the  empire 
was  governed  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 
Consult  Bury,  'Later  Roman  Empire*    (1889). 

JUSTIN  II,  Byzantine  emperor:  d.  5  Aug. 
578.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Justinian  I  in 
565.  In  574  his  difficulties  led  him  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  Tiberius,  captain  of  the  guard. 
Dnring  his  reign  northern  Italy  was  conquered 
by  the  Lombards,  and  the  Persians  took  pos- 
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session   of    sevcial   Asiistic  provinces   oE   tbe 

JUSTIN  MARTYR  (Jubtikus  Martyk), 
a  Christian  apologist  and  martyr;  b,  Flavia 
Neapolis,  Shechem,  Palesline,  100  a.d.  ;  d.  Rome, 
165.  He  began  active  life  as  a  professor  of 
Platonic  philosi>(^y,  and  subseqtiently  embraced 
Christianity  without  abandoning  Platonism.  He 
was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Christian  jparty  in 
the  empire,  a  keen  confuter  of  Gnosticism  and 
an  unwearied  defender  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  In  every  department  of  Christian 
dogmas  be  stood  foremost  as  a  teacher.  Event- 
ually he  went  to  Rome  (150  A.D  >  and  during 
10  years  of  activity  he  wrote  his  'Apologj-,' 
with  a  sunplement  known  as  the  'Second  Apol- 
ogy,' addressed  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  He  afterward  had  a  controversy  with  a 
Jew,  an  account  of  which  is  embodied  in  his 
'Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.*     " 


(1874). 

JUSTINA,  the  second  wife  of  Valentinian 
I,  and  mother  of  Valentinian  11.  She  was 
successful  in  her  efforts  to  restore  her  son  to 
the  throne.  Her  influence  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  Valentinian  from  accepting 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  Ambrose,  in  spite  of 
her  sympathy  with  the  Arians  and  her  antif^ 
athy  for  Ambrose. 

JUSTINIAN  I  (Flavics  Akicius  Justin- 
lANus),  surnamed  The  Great,  emperor  of  the 
East:  b.  of  Gothic  peasant  parentage  at  Taure- 
sium,  Illyricum,  probably  11  May  483  a.d.;  d. 
14  Nov.  565.  Patroniiea  by  his  uncle,  Justin  I, 
who,  from  a  Thracian  peasant,  had  become  em- 
peror, he  so  flattered  the  Senate  and  dazzled  the 
[leople  (hat  he  was  made  consul,  and  took  the 
title  of  fi^obilissitnus.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
with  whom  he  had  latterly  shared  the  imperial 
power,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  married 
an  actress  named  Theodora.  During  his  reign 
the  party  disomies  of  the  Greens  and  the  Blues 
became  so  violent,  that  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
the  tumults  the  emperor's  own  life  was  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  a  great  part  of  Const  ant  inofile  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  532.  Aided  by  his  gen- 
erals, he  was  able  subsetjuently  to  restore  to  the 
Roman  Empire  a  part  of  its  former  possessions, 
as  when  BeHsarius  in  523  and  529  defeated  the 
Persians,  and  achieved  victories  in  Africa,  and 
when  N'arses  put  an  end  to  the  Ostrogoth  rule 
in  Italy.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  laws, 
Justinian  commissioned  10  learned  civilians  to 
draw  up  a  new  code,  and  the  result  was  the 
'Corpus  Juris  Civilis,'  or  body  of  civil  law. 
He  took  great  interest  in  building  cities,  fortifi- 
cations and  churches ;  among  the  latter  he  re- 
built the  church  of  Saint  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople. To  maintain  his  public  munificence  he 
oppressed  the  people  with  taxes.  Consult  Fin- 
lay.  'History  Of  Greece*  (1880);  Hodgkin,. 
•Italy  and  her  Invaders*  (Vol.  IV,  1880) ; 
Bury,  'Later  Roman  Empire'  (1889)  ;  Hutton, 
'The  Church  in  the  Sixth  Century'  (1897); 
Gibbon,  'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire' (ed.  by  Bury  1896-1900). 

JUSTINIAN  II,  surnamed  Rrinotuetus, 
Byzantine  emperor:  b  6©;  d.  December  711. 


JUTE,  Two  species  of  plants  yield  the 
jute  of  commerce,  Corckorus  capsularis  and  C. 
otitorius.  They  are  tall  shrubs,  8  to  15  feet 
high,  the  fibre  being  produced  in  the  bark,  and 
known  as  bast  fibre.  Supposed  to  be  indipe- 
nons  to  India,  where  the  species  grows  wild, 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  by  otiier  Eastern 
people,  as  the  Chinese  and  Malays,  C.  otiloriiu 
IS  naturalized  in  all  parts  of  the  tropics  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  lute  was  intro- 
dnce^  into  the  United  States  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1870  (consult  various 
articles  in  Monthly  Reports  of  department 
1870-75),  and  was  found  to  be  adapted  to  culti- 
vation along  the  line  of  Gulf  Stales  from  Texas 
lo  South  Carolina.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
China  jute  of  commerce  is  not  jute  at  all,  but 
a  similar  bast  fibre  derived  from  AbtitUon 
ovicennx.  This  plant  was  experimented  with 
in  New  Jersey  25  years  ago,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, the  fibre  being  wrongly  called  American 


.  which  are  unimportant  here.  The  valut 
of  jute  as  a  textile  lies  wholly;  in  its  fineness, 
silkiness  and  adaptability  to  spinning,  low  cost 
of  the  raw  material  being  another  advantage. 
Several  American  fibre  plants  classed  as  weeds 
yield  a  belter,  whiter  and  stronger  fibre,  though 
they  caimot  be  utilized  for  economic  reasons. 
(Consult  special  report  on  bast  fibres.  No.  6, 
Office  of  Fibre  Investigations  of  Department  of 
Agriculture).  The  fibre  of  jute,  compared  with 
other  textiles,  is  cjuite  Inferior,  the  bleached 
filassc  soon  losing  its  whiteness  and  becoming 
a  dingy,  dirty  brown,  while  its  strength  rapidly 
deteriorates.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  our  most  useful  fibres  — too  useful  in 
certain  directions,  as  its  fineness  and  lustre,  as 
well  as  cheapness,  adapt  it  most  readily  to  pur- 
poses of  adulteration,  and  as  it  takes  colors 
easily  it  can  be  stained  or  dyed  to  imitate  many 
of  the  other  fibres,  ihou^  such  frauds  can  be 
readily  detected.  The  uses  of  the  fibre  are 
many,  and  it  enters  into  all  classes  of  textiles 
from  woven  fabrics  of  great  beauty  to.  coarse 
ropes  and  bagging.  In  tbe  manufacture  of 
fabrics  it  goes  into  curtains,  chair  coverings. 


has  been  employed   for  i       .  ... 

fabrics,  although  for  this  }>urpose  the  fibre  re- 
(jnires  a  special  treatment  tn  order  to  subdivide 
it  more  finely  and  render  it  more  glossy.  The 
fibre  is  also  made  into  all  kinds  of  cordage, 
either  honestly,  as  jute,  or  as  an  adulterant,  con- 
siderable quantities  having  been  used  in  ^ast 
time  for  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine. 
It  b  largely  employed  for  fine  and  coarse 
twines,  small  rope,  sash  cords,  etc.,  and  where 
cheapness  is  a  desideratum  it  fills  the  demand. 
The  commercial  use  of  jute  dates  back  less 
than  a  century,  the  first  exports  in  noticeable 
quantity  (about  18  tons)  having  been  made,  to 
England,  in  1828.  By  1850  the  exports  had 
reached  30.000  tons ;  in  1871,  31^000  tons.  Now 
some  3,500,000  acres  are  ciiltivated  in  jute  in 
India.    Both  high  and  low  Iaii4s  %r«  em^oyed 
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for  this  culture,  althoa^  the  larger  part  of  the 
crop  is  produced  upon  Ihe  "churs"  or  lands  of 
recent  alluvia!  formalion  along  the  rivers  In 
this  country  the  "river  bottoms"  would  be 
favorable  for  the  culture,  in  localities  of  the 
South,  where  the  requisite  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture  prevail. 

Twelve  to  nfteen  pounds  of  seed  is  the  aver- 
age quantity  sown  per  acre,  thou^  Spon  gives 
nearly  double  this  amount.  In  India  the  yield 
is  about  400  pounds  of  fibre  per  acre.  Little 
or  no  cultivation  is  given  the  crop  save  thinning 
out  where  overcrowded.  The  plants  mature  in 
three  months  and  the  crop  is  Harvested  with  a 
bill  hook  and  sickle  at  the  time  when  the  flowers 
have  begun  to  show  and  the  seed  has  not  yet  ap- 

Scared.^  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  seed,  the 
bre  will  be  stronger  and  heavier,  but  harsher. 
In  some  districts,  after  harvesting  the  stalks  are 
Stacked  in  the  field  until  the  leaves  drop  off, 
while  in  other  localities  stacking  is  not  prac- 
tised. The  stalks  are  sorted  as  to  length  into 
three  sizes,  and  made  into  bundles  that  one 
man  can  carry.  The  extraction  of  the  fibre  is 
accomplished  by  steeping  the  bundles  in  stag- 
nant water,  covering  them  with  jungle  plants, 
clods  of  earth  or  cow  dun^.  When  the  setting 
is  completed  the  ryots  go  mto  the  water  waist 
deep,  and  by  thrashing  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  stalks,  assisting  the  loosening  of 
the  bark  with  the  fingers,  the  fibre  is  separated 
from  the  -wood.  Afterward  it  is  wrung  out 
and  hung  upon  lines  to  dry.  It  is  next  made 
into  drums  of  70  or  80 pounds.     If  for  exporta- 


ture  in  this  country.  At  the  low  prices  which 
prevail  for  the  imported  jute,  it  is  doubtful  if 
II  could  be  made  a  paying  crop.  The  plant  is 
adapted  lo  cultivation  m  the  United  States  and 
produces  a  superb  fibre,  but  it  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  India  jute  at  I}^  to  2'/t 
cents  per  pound.  Jute  is  treated  by  processes 
similar  to  those  employed  in  turning  flax  into 
Hnen.  Special  machines  are  used  for  the  vari- 
ous processes,  such  as  heckling,  spreading,  draw- 
ing, roving  and  spinning.  Hand  looms  have 
long  been  used  in  India  for  weaving  jute. 
Since  1857  a  great  number  of  jute  mills  have 
heen  fitted  with  modern  textile  machinery. 
There  are  now  over  60  such  mills  in  India,  em- 


jounds  of  jute  and  jute  butts,  valued  at  $12,- 
273,422.  Jute  bags  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  $4,250,000,  and  other  jute  fabrics  to  the  value 
of  $38,000,000  in  the  same  year.  There  arc 
about  33  establishments  manufacturing  jute 
products  in  the  United  States.  These  employ 
7,000  hands  and  turn  out  a  product  valued  at 
$11,000,000  annually.  Consult  Special  Report 
(No.  8)  office  of  Fibre  Investigation  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  'Dictionary  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Products  of  India'  and  various  Bulletins 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England.  See 
Ghidage;  Fibre;  India. 

JUTES,  or  JUTS,  one  of  the  Low  German 
tribes  who  share  in  the  occupation  and  conquest 
of  England  in  the  5th  century  a.d.  They  came 
from  the  European  continent  but  from  just 
what  part  of  its  western  coast  is  not  certain, 
it  has  been  customary  to  identify  their  original 
habitat  with   that    of   modem    Jutland,    ft   is 


contended,  however,  by;  some  investigators 
that  the  Jutes  spoke  quite  a  different  tongue  * 
dialectically  from  that  of  the  people  of 
modem  Jutland,  which  is  Danish.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  the  Jutes  with  the 
Frisians  and  to  thus  reconcile  the  apparently 
confiictinK  statemenis  of  Bede,  who  stales  that 
the  invading  tribes  of  England  were  Angles, 
Jutes  «nd  Saxons;  and  of  FrocopLus  who  as- 
serts that  they  were  Angles,  Saxons  and 
Frisians.  Modem  research  has  attempted,  with 
more  or  less  satisfactory  results,  to  identify  the 
Jutes,  with  the  roving  Low  German  bands  who, 
spreading  over  the  North  Sea  and  adjacent 
islands  and  British  coast  to  the  west,  took  pos- 
session of  much  of  the  south  of  En^and,  parts 
of  die  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  Shetland,  Ork- 
ney and  Hebrides  islands.  The  same  investiga- 
tion identifies  them  with  Teutonic  bands  that 
landed,  about  the  same  time,  on  the  Irish  coast 
Efforts  have  also  been  expended  in  attempting 
to  prove  the  persistence  of  the  Jute  type  in 
southern  England  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land to-daj;,  as  distinct  from  other  English 
types,  existing  or  supposed  to  still  exist  from 
the  days  of  the  Germanic  and  other  trital 
invasions,  occupations  and  conquests.  It  has 
been  claimed  by  investigators  that  the  traditions 
of  the  settlement  of  Jutes  around  Canterbury 
in  Kent,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  South 
Hants  are  still  sustained  by  the  presence  in 
these  regions  of  physical  tyjws.  in  certain  ways 


distinct    from    those    of    neighboring    districts. 
Consult    Ripley,    W.    Z..    'Races    of    " 
(London  1913). 


Sloying  over  200,000  hands.  The  production  of 
bre  is  about  4,215,000,000  pounds  annually.  In 
1914    the    United    States    imported    242.711,237 


JUTLAND  BANK,  Battle  of,  the  greatest 
naval  battle  in  history,  also  known  as  the  battle 
of  the  Skagerrak,  was  fought  in  the  North  Sea 
on  31  May-1  June  1916  between  the  British  and 
German  fleets.  According  to  the  German  Ad- 
miralty, the  High  Sea  Fleet  was  bent  on  "an  en- 
terprise directed  northward"  —  probably  lo  sup- 
port Hindenburg  in  the  Baltic  There  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  German  inten- 
challenge  the  entire,  overwhelming  naval 


Flee 
north   to 

Jelticoe.  .  _      ._ _^ _,     

and  lasted  throughout  the  night.  Though  Ger- 
man reports  at  first  claimed  the  victory,  the 
result  tailed  to  raise  the  blockade  and  only  con- 
firmed the  Allied  command  of  the  sea.  A  re- 
markable expose  on  the  battle  of  Colonel  Von 
Schroedcr  was  published  in  the  New  York 
American  on  IS  Dec.  1918.  Sec  Wab.  Euro- 
pean —  Naval  OPMATiotrs. 

JUTURNA,  Fountain  of,  a  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  Rome.  whicH  tradi- 
tion says  was  named  by  Jupiter  after  a  water 
nymph  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  The  spring 
or  fountain  was  just  south  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  where  it  is 
said  that  these  two  appeared,  in  496  B.C.,  to 
announce  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  at  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillius. 
liie  spring,  though  neglected  and  partially  filled 
up,  is  still  active.  (See  Castor  and  Pollux; 
Nymphs).  Consult  Hulsen-Carier,  <The  Ro- 
man Forum'  (Rome  1906)  ;  Macanlay,  <Lays  of 
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Dich  1912). 

JUVARA,  yoo-va'r3,  FUippo,  Italian  archi- 


IniI  developed  considerable  individuality.  In 
an  age  when  ornamentation  ran  to  the  gto- 
l«$que  and  delighted  in  the  extravagance  of 
Baroque,  he  led  a  reaction  for  niore  plainness 
and  simplicity.  Among  the  edifices  planned  by 
Juvara  are  a  dozen  or  more  in  Turin,  among 
them  being  the  Supcrga  church  and  the 
Palaizo  Madonna ;  and  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Madrid  constructed   for  Philip  V   (1734). 

JUVEHAL  (Decimus  Junius  Juvmalis), 
a  famous  Roman  satirist.  The  evidence  for  bis 
life,  while  fairly  abundant,  is  of  so  dubious  and 
conflicting  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reconstruct  the  poet's  career  with  any  certainty. 
It  is  probaUc,  however,  that  he  was  born  at 
Aquintmi,  about  55  a.d..  and  that  he  was  known 
during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  simply  as  an 
accomplished  declaimer  and  rhetorician.  After 
the  accession  of  Trajan  in  98,  he  be^an  to  pub- 
lish satires  in  which,  with  extraordinary  force 
and  indignation,  he  described  the  conditions  of 
life  at  Rome,  for  the  most  part  as  they  existed 
during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  81-96.  An  in- 
scription found  at  Aquinum  records  an  offering 
to  Ceres  by  a  certain  Junius  Javenalis  (the 
slone  was  broken,  so  that  the  first  name  is 
laddng),  tribune  uf  the  first  cohort  of  Dalma- 
tians dtmrnvir  tjuinquennaiU  of  the  town,  and 
priest  of  the  deified  Vespasian.  This  man  has 
been  generally  identified  with  the  poet  (cf.  'Sal.' 
3,  319-320),  but  may  be  onlv  a  kinsman  of  his. 
There  is  a  consistent  tradition  that  be  was 
banished  for  a  number  of  years  because  of 
offense  given  to  an  imperial  favorite,  the  actor 
Paris,  but  neither  the  time  nor  place  can  now 
be  determined.  He  was  apparently  an  Intimate 
fnend  of  Martial  (who  mentions  him  in  three 
epigrams,  VII,  24  and  91;  XII,  18),  though  the 
two  men  were  widely  diirerent  in  their  outlook 
upon  human  lite.  The  dale  of  Juvenal's  death 
is  not  Icnown.  but  the  fifth  and  last  book  of 
satires,  comprising  13-16,  was  published  in  128, 
and  he  may  have  lived  seven  or  ei^t  years 
thereafter. 

In  the  hands  of  Juvenal,  satire  becomes  al- 
most a  new  literary  type.  Horace,  who  brought 
to  perfection  the  method  and  manner  of  Lu- 
diius,  the  first  of  the  Roman  satirists,  says  of 
his  art  ('Sat'  1,  10,  9-14)  that  it  aims  at  terse- 
ness, at  a  style  that  changes  from  grave  to  gay, 
that  suggests  now  an  orator  who  is  a  poet  also, 
now  a  polished  and  witty  talker  who  masks  his 
strength.  But  Juvenal's  passionate  revolt 
against  the  hideousness  of  a  time  of  which  he 
could  see  only  the  dark  side,  gives  to  his  verse 
i  tone.    For  him 


tive,  biting,  pitiless  and  unrestrained,  the  ex- 

Eressiou  of  a  towering  moral  indignation.  Such 
umor  as  there  is  is  always  grotesaue  or  of  the 
Kiimmest  kind.  This  is  true,  at  least,  of  the 
first  nine  poems,  which  alone  are  really  satires 
upon  the  Roman  life  that  he  knew.  The  re- 
maining seven  (the  sixteenth  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  fragment)  are  rather  moral  essays  of  a 
general  character.  He  is,  howevel',  singularly 
deficient  in  power  to  discriminate.  Mere 
offenses   against   good   taste   arc   classed   with 


_.,  nes;  ■Orestes  (uiilike  Nero)  did 

poison    for   any   of  his   relatives;   he 

never  sang  upon  the  stage ;  he  did  not  write  an 
epic  upon  the  Fall  of  Troy»  ("Sat.'  8.  219-221). 
Such  passa^s  (and  they  are  numerous)  have 
raised  at  times  the  question  of  Juvenal's  sin- 
cerity. But  this  should  not  be  doubted.  He 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  swayed  by  the  intense 
and  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Roman  of  the  old 
school ;  on  the  other,  his  long  rhetorical  train- 
ing had  developed  to  the  utmost  an  inborn 
capacity  and  love  for  epigrammatic  phrase. 
The  possession  of  this  power,  while  it  some- 
times led  him  astray,  is  one  of  his  just  claims 
to  greatness.  No  Roman  writer  lends  himself 
more  admirably  to  effective  quotation;  none  can 
describe  a  scene  with  more  graphic  realism. 
See  Juvinal'3  Satires. 

BibliogrKphy,— The  best  text  is  the  Jahn- 
Biicheler    (Berlm   1893).    There  are  excellent 


_  rong  [Uxtord  lav^J:  L.  i-ricH- 
lander  (Leiiwig  1895)  ;  J.  D.  Duff  (Cambridge 
1900);  H.  C  Wilson  (New  York  1903).  Diy- 
den  translated  five  of  the  satires.  There  is  a 
spirited  verse  translation  by  Giflford  (London 
1317)  ;  and  good  prose  translations  by  Strong 
and  Leeper  (New  York  1882),  and  S.  G.  Owen 
(London  1903).  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  para- 
phrases of  the  third  and  tenth  satires  in  his 
'London'  and  'The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes' 
are  deservedly  as  famous  as  the  originals.  Con- 
sult also  DiJrr,  J.,  'Das  Lebcn  Juvenals'  (Ulm 
1888)  :  Martha,  C.,  'Les  Moralistes  sous  I'Em- 
nire  Romain'  (Paris  1865)  ;  Boissier,  G.,  'La 
Religion  .Romaine'  (Paris  I884_).  and  'L'Op- 
posiiion  sous  les  Cisars'    (Pans  1892). 

Nelson  G.  McCkea, 
Professor   of  Latin  Laitguaoe  and  Literature, 
Columbia  University. 

JUVBNALIA  (Latin,  meaning  youthful), 
the  private  scenic  games  which  Nero  estab- 
lished at  Rome  to  celebrate  his  attaining  his 
age  of  manhood  (59  a.d.).  About  this  time 
the  Palatine  games  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  also  began  to  be  called  Juvenalia,  if  in- 
deed they  had  not  been  so  designated  earlier  as 
emblematic  of  the  youthful  j^ear.  The  most 
noted  private  actors  took  place  in  the  Juvenalia, 
among  them  being  Nero  himself. 

JUVENAL'S  SATIRES.  The  16  satires 
of  the  Roman  poet  fuvenal  (about  55  to  135 
A.D.)  were  the  protuict  of  his  maturer  life. 
None  of  them  was  with  certainty  composed 
before  the  year  lOO  A.n  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  poems  of  moderate  length,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 300  lines.    Several  are  much  briefer. 

The  Satires  deal  with  the  sodal  defects  of 
the  times,  and  cover  a  fairly  extensive  range 
of  toi»cs.  The  first  satire  gives  the  poet's  ex- 
cuse for  writing.  Everyone  else  is  composing. 
Why  should  not  hel  Moreover,  whoever  eon- 
templates  the  social  degeneracy  of  the  day  must 
naturally  feel  impelled  to  write  in  ari^igmnent 
of  existing  conditions  and  tendencies.  "In- 
dignation forces  composition.'  The  second 
satire  deals  with  a  phase  of  sexual  perversion 
more  characteristic  of  antiquity,  probably,  than 
of  modern  times.  In  the  third,  Juvenal  de- 
plores the  fact  that  Rome  is  no  longer  an  ea> 
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durable  place  of  residence  for  an  honest  man. 
Only  he  who  will  lie,  cheat,  steal,  murder,  can 
win  advancement  in  the  Rome  of  Juvenal's  day. 
Foreigners,^  especially  Syrians  and  Greeks  — 
have  invaded  the  capital  in  such  numbers  that 
it  is  no  longer  Roman  but  Greek  (non  possum 
ferre,  Quiriles,  Grascam  urbem).  Houses  arc  so 
noorly  constructed  that  thej;  often  fall  in  ruins. 
Rent  and  provisions  are  high.  Conflagrations 
are  common.  TTie  noise  of  traffic  has  become 
unbearable:  while  theft  and  assault  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  fourth  satire  touches 
upon  the  degeneracy  of  ilie  Senate,  tn  the 
reign  of  Domittan,  this  body  had  so  deteriorated 
In  dignity,  that  Juvenal  represents  senators  as- 
sembling in  a  council  of  state  to  discuss  the 
fitting  way  of  serving  an  unusually  large  turbot 
at  the  imperial  table.  The  fifth  satire  deals 
with  the  trials  and  indignities  of  clients'  or 
parasites.  A  large  class  of  dependents  had 
sprung  up  in  the  empire,  men  often  of  respec- 
table antecedents  but  now  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. These  clients  danced  attendance  on 
the  great  men  of  the  day,  and  in  return  received 
a  small  daily  dole  of  money  and  an  occasional 
invitation  to  their  patron's  table.  The  studied 
discrimination  of  which  they  are  made  the  ob- 
ject on  such  occasions  is  the  special  theme  of 
the  satire.  The  sixth  satire  deals  with  the 
license  practised  by  a  certain  class  of  the 
women  of  the  day.  The  seventh  bewails  the 
unfortunate  lot  of  literary  men.  Poets,  his- 
torians, orators,  rhetoricians,  teachers  alike 
are  all  ill  paid,  neglected  and  unhappy.  The 
eighth  satire  arraigns  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  descent.  Virtue 
alone,  says  the  poet,  is  true  nobiJity.  Noble 
birth  should  impose  responsibilities,'  but  the 
nobles  of  Juvenal's  day  go  on  the  stage  and 
appear  as  gladiators  in  the  arena.  The  theme 
of  the  ninth  satire  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
second.  The  tenth  (probably  the  most  famous 
of  the  whole  collection)  is  on  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes, —  the  desire  for  power,  for 
money,  for  office,  for  long  life,  for  beauty. 
The  emptiness  of  all  these  is  illustrated  by 
examples.  Shall  we  then  pray  for  nothing? 
Yes,  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  bodv^  (mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano),  a  contempt  for  death, 
and  a  willingness  to  endure  toil.  The  eleventh 
satire  exalts  the  "simple  life"  and  country  joys. 
The  twelfth  ia  aimed  at  the  legacy-hunter. 
The  thirteenth  returns  to  the  general  degeneracy 
of   the   times   and  pictures  the   torments   of   a 

Silty  conscience.  The  fourteenth  emi^asizes 
;  contagion  of  a  bad  example,  especiallv  in 
die  home,  and  exhorts  parents  to  be  worthy  of 
imitation  by  their  children.  The  fifteenth  aims- 
to  illustrate  Egyptian  borbaritj'  by  an  account 
of  an  Egyptian  custom.  The  sixteenth  (a  frag- 
ment) enumerates  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  soldier's  life  and  status. 

Juvenal  lacks  the  urbanity  of  Horace,  Con- 
scious of  his  oym  rectitude,  he  is  unscathing  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  faults  of  others.  At 
times  he  almost  deserves  the  name  of  scold. 
Yet  his  purpose  was  loflv  and  he  not  infre- 
quently nses  to  great  nobility  of  sentiment  and 
expression.  The  three  satires  in  which  he 
descants  on  certain  of  the  more  odious  forms  of 
Vice  (2,  6,  9)  probably  give  an  entirety  incor- 
rect i»cture  of  the  prevailing  morality  of  the 


The  third  and  tenth  satires  have  heen  ini' 
tated  in  Johnson's  'London'  and  'Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes.'  A  recent  translation  is  that 
by  S.  G,  Owen  (London  1903). 

Chahles  E.  Bennett, 
Profeisor  of  Latin,  Corneli  University. 

JUVENCUS,  Gains  Vctticas  Aqnilimts, 
an  early  Christian  poet,  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Spain:  b.  about  290: 
d.  about  331.  His  style,  which  is  excellent,  and 
his  poetical  form,  which  is  classical,  show  that 
he  must  have  received  an  excellent  education. 
He  was  a  Spanish  presbyter  and  it  has  been 
claimed  for  him  that  he  was  of  noble  family. 
The  only  work  of  his  known  to  have  survived 
to  the  present  is  his  'Hiitoria  Evaniijelica :  Ver- 
sus de  Quattuor  Evangelids.'  whidi  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  about  330.  In  this 
he  imitates  the  best  of  the  Latin  poets,  with 
considerable  show  of  originality.  In  this  ver- 
sion the  author  seems  to  have  made  use  of  both 
the  'Jala'  and  the  original  Greek  version. 
Consult  Hatfield,  'A  Study  of  Juvencns' 
(1890)  ;  Mantius,  'Geschichte  der  diristlidi- 
lateituRchen  Poesie*  (Stuttfrart  1891) ;  Teoffcl, 
'Geschichte  der  romischen  Literatur*  (Lcipxig 
1913). 


JUVENILE    FORMS,    diose    foms    as- 
sumed, in  early  growth  by  plants,  which  are 

supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  adult  forms  of 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  development  of  the  plant. 
See  Plants  ;  Plants,  Hvbrios  in  ;  Plants, 
Recapitulation  tn;  Plants,  STittJCTURE  of. 


JUVBNTAS,  the  goddess  of  youth,  in  Ro- 
man m^hology.  Her  shrine  was  in  the  terapje 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitol.     All  Roman  young 


offerings.  Juventas  and  the  Greek  goddess 
Hebe,  which  seem  to  have  had.  much  the  same 
functions  and  attributes,  and  probably  had  the 
same  primitive  origin,  became  confounded  in 
Rome  early  in  the  3d  century  B.C.,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Juventas,  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  was 
dedicated  to  Hebe,  with  apparently  the  same 
functions  and  attributes  as  Juventas  (about 
218  B.C.).  Consult  Wissowa,  'Religion  und  Kul- 
turder  Rorner'  (Munich  1912). 

JUXON,  WilUam.  English  prelate,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  b.  Chichester,  Sussex, 
1582;  d.  London,  4  June  1663.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  took  orders  and  after  hold- 
ing church  livings  (in  1609  at  Oxford,  and 
then  in  1614  at  Somerton)  in  1621  succeeded 
Laud  as  president  of  Saint  John's  College.  In 
1627  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  about  the  same  time  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  I,  who  gave  him  the 
deanery  of  Worcester,  and  then  the  bishopric 
of  London  .(1633).  He  attended  the  king  on 
the  scaffold.  His  fidelity  cost  him  his  blshopric,_ 
but  at  the  Restoration  he  was  tnade  ardibisho^-  j 
of  Canterbury.  of 
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Kthe  llth  letter  in  the  EngKsh  and  other 
alphabets  of  the  modem  languages  of 
western  Europe. 
The  character  is  derived,  through 
the  Greek  from  the  alphabet  of  the  early 
Phanicians,  where  its  form  is  that  of  K 
reversed,  H.  The  k  represents  the  sound  pro- 
duced when  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  brouf^ht 
into  contact  with  the  palate  and  the  breath 
expelled.  The  sound-value  of  k  is  the  same  in 
all  languages;  but  k  is  not  employed  in  the 
modem  Latin  languages  save  in  sjielling  for- 
dgn  words  or  names.  Nor  does  il  occur  in 
Latin  save  as  an  abbreviation  (K  or  Kal.)  for 
KalendK,  K  for  the  name  Cxso,  or  for  Car- 
thago, etc 

In  English  the  c  of  the  Latin  orthography  of 
words  from  the  Greek  is  always  retained,  even 
when  it  represents  the  sound  of  k,  for  example, 
tceplic,  pronounced  skeptic;  and  we  are  bepn- 
ning  to  pronounce  ceramic,  keramic.  We  even 
substitute  c  for  k  in  Greek  words  and  names, 
diough  in  reading  Greek  we  give  to  the  k  al- 
ways its  hard  guttural  sound;  hence  for  us 
Aikibiadtt  is  (in  sound)  aljibiades,  and  even 
Kimon  is  timon. 

The  k  in  Greek  names  suiters  a  similar 
change  in  the  modem  Latin  langna^^s ;  but  in 
German  speech  the  true  k  sound  and  spelling  in 
such  names  is  retained:  Ankyra,  not  atuyra; 
Korkyra,  not  corsyra;  Kephalos,  not  sephaios. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Gaelic  the  k  is 
always  represented  by  c. 

llie  guttural  soimd  of  k  seems  to  have  stood 
unchanged  in  audent  Greek  and  Latin,  whether 
represented  by  that  letter  or  by  c;  but  in  the 
modern  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  the  k 
Mund  imderwent  great  chances,  becoming 
" ""  '    ear*   fo      " 


sibilant  equal  t 


'   for  Casar,  t 


ample,  Gr.  kyriake,  Ger.  kirche,  Scotch  kirk, 
Eng.  church;  to  produce  this  change  the  middle 
of  the  tongue,  instead  of  the  back  of  it,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  palate;  in  Frendb 
pronunciation  the  A-sound  of  C  iu  Latin  words, 
as  iamera,  carbo,  camalis,  is  changed  to  sh, 
and  the  words  are  written  chambre,  ckarbon, 

K  A8  A  SYMBOL.  It  has  numerous  sig- 
nifications, according  to  the  cotuiection  in  which 
it  is  used.  Thus,  for  instance,  K  in  chemistry 
stands  for  kalium  or  potassium.  In  heraldry 
and  tilnlary  honors  it  stands  for  knight,  as  for 
example,  K.B.,  Knight  of  the  Bath ;  ICG.  Knipht 
of  the  Garter.  In  the  expression  O,  K.  the 
K  stands  for  correct  or  right,  in  sense  at  least, 
whatever  be  the  derivation  of  the  expression 
itself.  K2  is  a  sign  sometimes  used  to  represent 
Mount  Godwin- Austen,  while  Ka,  in  Egyptian 
"T^lioloKr,  represents  the  spirit  of  the  dead, 
SeeKA. 


KA,  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  the  second  sdf, 
which  formed  a  very  important  ^rt  of  the 
religions  belief  of  the  ^ypiians.  Each  Egy^ 
tian  was  thought  to  possess  his  own  par- 
ticular Ka,  which  constituted  the  spirit  of 
his  life  in  the  future  world  where  all  the  in- 
habitants, whether  earth-bom  or  heaven-bom, 
possessed  each  his  Ka.  To  this  rule  not  even 
the  gods  were  exempt,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  and  of  men  being  as  much  dependent 
Upon  "his  second  self*  as  earth-bom  roortali. 
Every  human  being,  while  on  earth,  according 
to  Egyptian  belief,  possessed  two  spirit  beings, 
the  Ka,  which  remained  in  the  future  world, 
and  the  Ba,  which  accompanied  the  body  on 
earth  and  deserted  it  at  death.  The  Ba  was 
thought  to  be  the  earthly  being  or  soul  of  man; 
and  the  root  form  of  the  wOrd  and  its  signihca- 
tion  are  suggestively  like  the  form  and  use  of 
the  Indo-European  root  word  for  being  or  to 
be.  As  the  Ba  was  the  essence  of  life  in  thb 
world,  so  was  the  Ka  believed  to  be  the  essence 
of  life  in  the  world  to  come.  This  is  why  its 
possession  could  not  be  dispensed  with  even 
by  the  gods  of  creation.  The  Ba  and  the  Ka 
were,  therefore,  both  used  as  the  symbols  of 
being  or  existence,  each  in  its  own  sphere.  The 
substantive  or  copulative  verb  to  be,  though 
lacking  in  many  languages,  is  a  very  pronounced 
feature  of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  the  race- 
possessors  of  which  had  early  highly  developed 
the  idea  of  the  spirit  or  soul  within  the  earthly 
body.  The  similarity  between  the  root  bt,  ex- 
pressing existence,  and  the  Egyptian  ba,  is  very 
striking,  and  it  becomes  still  more  so  when  the 
comparison  is  made  with  the  various  forms  of 
the  root  throuf^out  all  the  langiiages  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  From  the  Sanskrit  bhfl 
i(  glides  into  bS  and  bt  (as  in  Russian  bli), 
everywhere  retaining  the  primitive  idea  of  ex- 
istence. So  strongly  has  this  idea  persisted  that 
some  branches  of  the  family  even  to-day,  as 
Spanish,  for  instance,  have  developed  two  verbs 
to  express  the  English  "to  be,*  One  of  these 
expresses  the  idea  of  existence  pure  and  simple 
and  unlimited,  except  by  the  condition  of  earthly 
life.  The  second  verb  to  be  expresses  a  con- 
dition that  is  limited  and  dependent  upon  the 
idea  of  existence,  but  not  forming  an  essential 
part  of  it.  Thus,  man  is  an  animal  (El  hombre 
es  tm  animal)  expresses  a  condition  of  man's 
existence  (hroughout  life,  or  in  Other  words, 
of  his  being.  "The  man  is  in  his  house*  (EI 
hombre  eflA  en  casa)  expresses  only  a  tem- 
porary condition  and  one  in  no  way  essential 
to  being.  It  is  therefore  expressed  by  the 
second  Spanish  verb  to  be  (ej(ar)  which  is 
purely  locative  in  use  and  derivation.  These 
two  sentences  bring  out  strongly,  by  contrast, 
the  idea  of  life-long  existence  and  accidental 
occupation  or  position.    Man  exisls  all  his  Kfe 
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as  an  animal  i  but  he  Hands  (the  oriranal  root 
sense  of  the  verb)  or  is  located  in  his  house. 
In  the  second  case  there  is  none  of  the  spiritual 
sense  of  existence,  since  the  verb  ei^resses  sim- 
ply location  in  lime. 

The  Royal  Ka. —  The  Egyptians  carried  this 
idea  of  relation  of  time  to  existence  to  a  con-- 
elusion  that  legitimately  followed  their  belief 
in  the  ilivine  character  of  their  sovereigns. 
They  represented  their  king  as  possessing,  white 
on  earth,  both  a  Ba  and  a  Ka,  ever  present  in 
his  person.  Being  of  earth,  the  sovereign  must, 
while  on  earth,  possess  his  Ba,  or  second  earthly 
person ;  but  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  heaven- 
bom  child  and  the  representative  upon  earth 
of  the  divine  power,  and  not  havmff  relin- 
quished his  heavenly  or  future-world  estate,  he 
necessarily  also  had  to  possess  his  Ka,  without 
which  he  could  not  retain  his  future  world 
connections.  This  endowing  of  their  sovereigns 
by  the  Egyptians  with  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  "second  self,"  the  Ba  and  the  Ka, 
throws  a  li^l  on  these  two  much-disputed 
terms.  The  Ba  was  the  breath  of  earthly  life; 
the  Ka  was  the  breath  of  heavenly  or  divine 
life;  and  the  sovereign,  forming  the  link  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  between  the  temporal 
and  the  divine,  could  do  so  only  by  virtue  of 
possessing  the  essential  animatin);  forces  of 
both.  Each  dead  person  was  euphemistically 
said  to  have  *gone  to  his  Ka,^  that  is.  to  have 
died  or  "departed  this  life.*  But  the^  sovereim, 
when  he  died,  was  picturesquely  said  to  have 
gone  with  his  Ka,  that  is,  to  have  accompanied 
Sie  Ka  to  the  future  world.  This  shows  the 
popular  Egyptian  belief  that  the  heavenly  "sec- 
ond self*  never  for  a  moment  deserted  the 
heaven-born  sovereign,  either  in  the  future 
world  from  which  be  had  come,  or  while  on 
his  earthly  mission,  as  the  heaven-sent  ruler  of 
the  people.  When  a  mortal  left  this  earth,  be 
he  sovereign,  potentate,  noble,  priest  or  com- 
mon laborer,  mechanic  or  tradesman,  ''his  Ba 
flew  away,  at  death,  as  a  bird,"  and  the  departed 
went  on  to  take  possession  of  his  new  "second 
self,'  or  Ka.  With  the  disappearance  of  this 
earthly  life,  soverei^,  noble  and  commoner 
were  alike  in  possessing  but  one  spiritual  self. 
But,  for  all  that,  they  were  not  placed  on  an 
equality  in  the  future  life;  for  the  king,  being 
of  divine  origin,  returned  to  the  society  of  the 
gods  from  which  he  had  come  when  he  ap- 
peared upon  earth.  There  his  earthly  rule  was 
transformed  into  a  spiritual  one. 

Apparently  the  Egyptians  had  the  idea  that 
the  unity  of  all  the  kas  constituted  the  vital 
forces,  which  they  seem  to  have  represented  by 
the  plural  of  Ka.  If  this  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  Ka  would  seem  lo  have  been 
closely  connected  with  the  granting  of  life  upon 
earth.  Just  as  it  constituted  the  essenceof  life  in 
the  world  to  come.  The  Ka  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  move  about,  at  will,  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. It  was  believed  to  enter  the  statue  of  the 
deceased,  to  animate  it,  at  times,  and  to  receive 
the  mortuary  offerings,  or  the  essence  or  spirit 
thereof,  which  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
ceased. On  accompanying  to  earth  the  new-bom 
royal  infant  and  nestinea  future  sovereign,  the 
Ka  continued  to  be  his  guardian  and  protecting 
spirit  throughout  his  earthly  career.  Thus,  too, 
the  godSj  when  they  visited  the  earth,  as  they 
were  believed  lo  have  done  in  the  earlier  days 


of  Egyptian  national  life,  came,  each  accom- 
panied by  his  Ka. 

The  Guardian  Ka.—  The  Ka  seems  also  to 
have,  in  the  popular  belief,  descended 
from  the  heavenly  regions  to  become  the 
guardian  companion  through  life  of  certain 
favored  beings  who  were  neither  gods  nor 
sovereigns,  though  they  would  appear  to  have 
acquired  god-like  qualities.  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  forerunners  of  the  saints  in  the  more 
modern  religions,  to  whom  were  accorded  pref- 
erential places  in  the  future  world  on  account 
of  tiieir  earthly  virtues  and  divine  accomidisii- 
ments.  The  presence  of  the  symbol  of  the  Ko 
was  expressive  of  protection  or  blessing  in  the 
case  of  the  sovereign,  a  favor  not  granted  to 
other  mortals.  Hence  the  symbol  of  the  Ka 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  general  signification 
of  good  luck  or  divine  favor,  just  as  the 
swastilca  or  cross  of  the  rain  gods  was  thought 
to  be  a  potent  sign  of  good  fortune.  It  would 
seem^  therefore,  that  though  the  Ka  generally 
remained  in  the  future  world,  it  nevertheless 
bad  some  influence  in  the  affairs  of  terrestrial 
life,  if  not  on  all  occasions,  at  least  under 
special  conditions.  That  the  Ka  was  believed 
to  have  influence  on  earth  would  seem  to  be 
further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary, in  Egypt,  to  erect  'Ka  Chapels.* 
Kbnemu-hetep,  so  a  surviving  record  states, 
built  a  Ka  chape!  to  the  memory  of  his  royal 
father  and  appointed  to  take  diarge  of  it  a 
"priest  of  the  double,'  endowing  both  priest  and 
chapel  richly  with  lands  and  servants  and  pro- 
viding for  regular  stated  offerings  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  symbol  of  the  Ka  was  inscribed 
prominently  on  the  standard  of  tliis  same  filial 
and  pious  sovereign,  perhaps  as  a  talesman,  or 
as  a  symbol  of  his  divine  origin.  The  kings  of 
Egypt  possessed  several  names,  one  of  which 
was  known  as  their  "Ka*  or  "banner*  name. 
This  signified  that  they  were  the  representative 
on  earth  of  Horus,  It  seems  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary in  E^ypt  to  pray  to  the  'Ka'  or  soul 
of  the  king  which  was  believed  to  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  work  and  glory  of  the  sovereign. 
Una  (one  of  the  most  trusted  and  capable  of 
the  "royal  servants'  of  Pepi  I)  a  noted  soldier 
and  administrator  (about  3233  B.C.)  states  ex- 
plicitly that  he  was  able  to  work  efficiently  for 
the  glory  of  his  king  and  to  perform  the  great 
and  many  duties  confided  to  him  "because  he 
prayed  unto  the  'Kas'  of  the  king  more  than 
to  any  other  god  and,  for  this  reason,  every- 
thing happened  as  it  had  been  commanded  to 
happen  by  the  double  or  Ka  of  the  king.'  Every 
Egyptian  sovereign  prepared  his  own  monumen- 
tal tomb  and  provided  for  the  perpetual  per- 
formance, at  stated  periods,  in  his  Ka  chapel, 
of  mortuary  services  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  power  and  influence  of  the  de- 
ceased in  the  ftiture  world,  and  perhaps  even  his 
spiritual  existence.  Nobles  and  people  of  wealth 
generally  followed  the  example  of  the  king. 
while  similar  services  were  performed  tor  the 
deceased  of  humble  rank  bry  ids  direct  descend- 
ants. Thus  it  was  a  great  misfortune  for  an 
Egyptian,  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  to  die  with- 
out leaving  a  son  behind  him  to  perform  for 
him  these  pious  offices.  The  statue  of  a  de- 
ceased sovereign  or  person  of  hi^  rank  wu 
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slalue     were     repTcsenled     the     characierisiic 

sj-robols  of  the  Ka  and  also  the  Ka-name  of 
the  deceased  potentate. 

DiBSErecineiit  of  Critics. —  Ambn^  writers 
on  Egypt  there  has  been  much  confusion  as  to 
the  meaning  and  place  of  the  Ba  and  the  Ka  in 
Egyptian  religion.  Tfeis  want  of  agreement 
still  continues ;  and  it  is  due  to  lack  of  complete 
documentary  evidence  on  the  subject:  to  in- 
adequate Study  of  the  documents  already  ac- 
quired, to  want  of  co-ordination  in  the  work 
bein^  done  to  elucidate  the  subject;  and  to  an 
inability  lo  comprehend  the  signification  of  the 
information  already  acquired  and  the  relation  of 
its  parts  to  one  another.  This  has  led  some 
3  represent  the  Ka  as  being  an  earthly 


lions  as  the  Ba,  Ihe  latter  being  treated  as  a 
sort  of  wandering  spirit  while  the  Ka,  they 
regarded  as  more  stationary  and  domesticated. 
This  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Ba  to  the  Ka 
has  ted  to  learned  tfiscussion  which  has  failed 
to  take  into  account  that  there  is  apparently  no 
evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  Ka  was 
in  any  way  a  spirit  of  living  body  except  in 
the  case  of  sovereigns  and  specially  favored 
persons,  as  already  indicated.  On  the  most 
primitive  tombs  tones,  of  the  Ist  dynasty  the  kku 
bird  is  depicted  between  the  arms  of  the  Ka, 
indicating  that  the  shining,  glorious  intelligence 
dwelt  in  the  Ka.  Already  at  this  early  date  all 
funeral  offerings  seem  to  have  been  made  to  the 
Ka  or  in  the  name  of  the  Ka,  which  was 
thoi^ht  to  possess  all  the  bodily  perceptions  and 
power  of  enJOTineDt  It  is  this  connection  of 
the  Ka  with  these  temporal  qualities,  its  sup- 
posed presence  in  the  tomb  and  the  personal 
interest  it  took  in  the  sovereign  or  other  favored 
person,  probably,  that  have  given  rise  lo  the 
belief  that  the  Ka  was  one  of  two  spirits  pos~ 
sessed  by  every  mortal  while  on  earth. 

Development  of  the  Ka, —  There  is  no 
Egyptian  religion  that  covers  the  period  from 
7,()00  to  9,000  or  more  years  of  the  life  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  During  most  of  this  long 
period  there  was  no  one  form  of  religion  su- 
preme or  anything  like  to  nearly  supreme.  The 
various  beliefs  were  constantly  changing,  with 
the  centuries .  There  was  an  ever-present 
tendency  for  certain  more  powerful  gods  to  be- 
come still  more  powerful  and  to  take  to  them- 
selves the  pcwers  and  attributes  of  other  less 
fortunate  deities  who  had  lost  out  in  the  race  of 
time.  Local  gods  became  lost  in  the  more 
powerful  state  deity,  much  as  the  local  Hindu 
gods  were  incarnate  in  Vishnu,  who  was  rep- 
resented as  having  had  many  reincarnations, 
each  of  which  probably  represented  one  of  these 
local  deities.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  in- 
ccnporated  into  the  victorious  god  the  Kas  of  all 
the  local  or  other  deities  drsplaced  by  him.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Ra,  for  instance 
was  represented  as  having  !4  Kas,  Some  of 
the  divine  kings  of  Egypt  seem  to  have  had 
as  many  Kas  as  the  deities  they  represented 
on  earth.  Thus  Rameses  11  is  represented  as 
possessing  30  Kas.  The  later  Egyptian  belief, 
which  was  the  result  of  an  evolution  of  7,000 
yean,  seems  to  have  held  that  the  Ka  was  a, 
god-like  principle,  the  presence  of  the  divine 
dwelling  in  ana  saving  the  soul.  'Hins  it  ulti- 
mately came  very  close  to  the  JeWish  conception 
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Egyptian  doctrines  concerning  the  soul  acted 
ana  reacted  upon  one  another  from  the  first 
years  of  the  contact  of  the  two  nations  until 
the  decline  of  Egypt.  The  mystical  and 
imaginative  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  Ka  and 
its  ititeresl  in  the  affairs  of  the  Individual  to- 
gether with  its  relation  lo  the  Ba  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  early  Christian  religious 
thou^t  and  the  development  of  the  religious 
dogma  of  the  soul.  John's  description  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  might  have  been  the  late  Egyptian 
definition  of  the  Ka  as  the  indwelling  divine 
principle  whose  presence  saved  the  souL  This 
is  essentially  the  doctrine  of  tbe  logos  in  its 
highest  development.  Both  the  logos  and  the  Ka 
came  ultimately  to  signify  a  saving,  divine 
principle.  From  this  to  the  conception  of  the 
Ka  immortal  principle  or  soul  was  but  a  step, 
which  had  been  already  taken  in  Egypt  before 
Christianity  had  put  in  its  appearance.  See 
EcYFTiAN  Reucion  and  SOCIOLOGY;  SouL ;  Book 
OF  THE  Dead. 
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John  Hubebi  Castirts. 

KAAB  IBN  ZUHAIR,  kab  Ibn  zoo'hdr, 
ai)  Arabian  poet  contemporary  with  Mohammed^ 
and  thus  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poet  of  some  note,  Zuhair  ibn  Abi 
Sulman  Rabia  at  Muzani,  All  the  members  of 
the  family  became  converts  to  the  preaching  of 


Later  on  he  became  reconciled-  to  the  prophet, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  have  become  a  favorite. 
One  of  the  most  famous,  of  Kaab's  poems  is  an 
eulogy  on  Mohammed,  entitled  'Banat  Su'did,' 
which  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Brocklcman,  and  into  Italian  by  Gabrieli. 

KAABA,  or  CAABA,  pro:  eriy  a  qiiadra:igu- 
lar  structure,  but  a  name  particularly  applied 
to  a  celebrated  temple  at  Mecca,  Accordmtt  to 
Mussulman  tradition,  the  first  Kaaba  was  built 


the  second  was  built  by  Adam,  with  whom  it 
was  removed  to  the  skies,  where  it  still  exists  in 
a  right  line  above  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca;  the 
third  was  built  by  Seth,  but  perished  in  the  del- 
uge; the  fourth,  which  now  exists,_  was  built 
by  Abraham  and  Ishmael.  The  name  is  snccially 
given  to  a  small  oratory  in  the  temple  in  the. 
centre  of  a  laree  space  surrounded  by  galleries. 
It  is  an  irregular  ci>be,  40  feet  long,  33  feet  in 
width  and  about  50  feet  in  height.  This  is  the 
point  toward  which  the  prayers  of  all  Mussul- 
mans are  directed.  In  a  corner  (the  southeast) 
fixed  at  a  hdght  of  five  feet  from  the  ground 
is  the  famous  black  stone,  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  precious  stones  of  paradise,  and  to  have 
been  brougfit  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  AbiahaDi, 
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when  he  was  constructing  the  Kaaba.  At  first, 
according  to  one  version,  of  a  daizling  white- 
ness, the  Moslems  say  that  it  grieved  and  we^t 
SO  long  £or  the  sins  of  the  human  race  that  it 
became  gradually  opaque,  and  at  lenclh  abso- 
lutely black;  or,  in  another  version,  t^t  it  has 
been  blackened  hy  the  tears  of  pilsriins,  shed 
for  sin.  It  is  an  object  of  profound  venera- 
tion to  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  the  sacred 
dty.  This  inner  Kaaba  is  surrounded  with  a 
veil  of  blade  silk,  and  is  opened  but  three  times 
a  year,  and  none  but  the  faithful  are  uermitted 
to  approach  it.  The  temple  of  the  Kaaba  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  previous  to 
whom  it  was  the  Arab  pantheon,  containing  the 
nation's  idols.  The  Prophet  destroyed  the 
idols,  but  suffered  the  most  characteristic 
form  of  worship  to  remain— the  tawaf,  or  seven- 
fold circuit  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  Proidici's 
day  the  outer  walls  were  covered  by  a  veil  of 
striped  doth.  This  gave  way  under  the  caliphate 
to  a  covering  of  figured  brocade  and  the 
Khedive  of  tgypt  still  sends  such  a  covering 
with  each  jnlgnm  caravao-  A  broad  band  on 
diese  coverings  is  embroidered  with  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Koran.  The  door  as  well  as  the 
posts  and  lintel  is  of  pilt  silver.  Modem  de- 
scriptions of  the  interior  do  not  always  tally, 
which  difference  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
servation. It  is  well  agreed,  however,  that  little 
change  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Ibn 
Jubair,  who  speaks  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
walls  as  plated  with  silver  and  pit,  the  roof 
veiled  witn  silk  and  the  Hoar  and  lower  part  of 
the  wails  covered  with  rich  marbles.  He  also 
mentions  windows  of  stained  glass  tiut  modern 
travelers  appear  to  have  overlooked  these. 
Thirteen   silver  lamps  hung  between   the   teak 

fiillara.  A  silver^ated  door  opens  on  a  stair 
eading  to  the  root.  The  caliph  Mahdi  expended 
lavishly  on  the  decorations  and  in  beautifying 
the  place  of  prayer  around  "the  Ardent  House." 
He  brou^t  pillars  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
work  was  extended  by  his  successors  and  re- 
pairs continued  down  to  Turkish  times. 
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KAALUND,  kslQnd,  Hwis  Vilhelm,  Dan- 
ish poet:  b.  Copenhagen,  1818;  d.  1885.  He 
Studied  painting  and  sculpture,  and  wrote 
poetry  at  the  same  time.  But  his  success  in 
the  latter  so  far  surpassed  his  achievements  in 
the  former  that  he  dedded  in  1838  to  make 
literature  his  life  work.  For  20  years,  however, 
he  published  poems  with  just  enough  success 
to  warrant  bis  continuing  with  the  prospect  of 
ultimately  achieving  the  success  he  so  mudi 
desired  ^d  had  so  earnestly  worked  for.  In 
1858  a  collection  of  his  best  poems  ,'Et  Foraar' 
(spring)  written  to  the  dale  of  publication,  was 
received  with  warmer  welcome  than  had  been 
given  to  previous  editions  of  his  works.  In 
1875  he  published  a  drama  'Fulvia' ;  and  two 
years  later,  another  volume  of  poems,  'En 
Eftcrvaar'   ("A  Second  Spring'),     Among  his 


other  works  are  'Fabler  og  blandede  Digte* 
('Tales  and  Mixed  Poems,'  1844),  and  'Fabler 
for  Born*  ('Stories  for  Children,'  1845).  Con- 
sult Nielsen,  'Hans  Vilhelm  Kaalund>  (1886). 
KAALUND,  Peter  Erasmns  Kriatian, 
Danish  philolcw^st:  b.  Sollested  (in  Laaland). 
1844l  He  made  a  spedal  study  of  Northern 
philology,  sagas  and  learning  while  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  After  graduation  he 
continued  studies  of  a  similar  nature.  He 
gave  spedal  attention  to  the  sagas  of  Iceland  in 
'Historisk-topograiisk    Beskrivelse    af    Island* 

i  1877-82).  His  appointment  a*  librarian  of 
le  Amamafnxan  Collection  of  Manuscripts 
(Copenhagen)  gave  him  special  fadlities  and 
incentive  to  continue  his  life  work.  His  cata- 
logue of  this  collection  (1888-94)  and  his  caU- 
logue  of  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  of  the  Royal 
Library,  his  edited  s^;aE  and  his  'PalKogia' 
fisk  Atlas'  (190S-O7)  have  done  much  for  the 
study  of  the  wide  field  of  Danish.  Norwegian 
and  Icelandic  lore  and  mannscripts. 

KAASTA,  klr't*,  territoiv  in  Seneral,  West 
Africa,  having  an  area  of  about  21,000  square 
miles.  The  east  is  fenile  and  most  of  the 
country  it  fairly  level.  Population  about  300,- 
000  natives  belonging  to  Soninlds  and  Bam- 
baraS.  The  capital,  Kuniakari,  has  about  5,000 
inhabitants.  Nioro,  in  the  north,  a  town  of 
'  about  like  proportions  is  an  important  centre  of 
trade.  The  original  rulers  of  Kaarta  within 
historical  times  were  the  Sontnlds  who  were 
overcome  by  the  Bambaras.  In  1855  the  coun- 
try became  a  part  of  Segu  and  in  1891  it  came 
under  the  control  of  the  French. 

KABALASSOU,  kS-b^-Uis'soo,  the  native 
name  of  a  large  armadillo,  native  of  Brazil, 
which  feeds  upon  carrion  and  termites.  It  is 
from  three  to  five  feet  long  from  nose  to  end 
of  tail. 

KABALS  UHD  LIBBE,  k4-ba'l£  iint 
le'be,   one   of   the   earliest   dramas   of   Schiller 

fubhshcd  in  1784.  It  has  been  translated  into 
Inglish  under  the  title  of  'Intrigue  and  Love.* 

KABARDS,  or  KABBRTAI.  ka-b«r'tT,  an 
independent  Circassian  family  of  about  30,000 
people,  most  of  whom  are  MohamonedaJis. 
They  live  in  the  central  and  western  Cancnsns 
on  an  upland  broken  plateau-like  country  at 
an  elevation  of  some  5,000  feel  above  sea-level. 

KABASSOU,  k4-bSs'soo.  CABASSOU,  a 
native  South  American  armadillo  of  the  genus 
Kenurus  noted  for  its  curious  movable  plates 
and  by  the  extra  long  first  two  digits.  Like  the 
Kabalassou  (q.v.),  the  Kabassou  is  fond  of 
burrowing  at  wUch  it  Is  quite  adept. 

KABBALA,  kib'^-U.    See  Cabala. 

KABUL,  kt-bool',  or  CABOOL.  Afghanis- 
tan,  capital  of  the  country  and  of  the  province 
of  Kabul,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of 
a  spadous  plain,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  a  suburb)  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kabul  River,  which  is  spanned^  in  or  near 
the  city,  by  several  bridges.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  strategic  strength,  and  stands  at  a  height 
of  about  6,900  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  a  de- 
lightful summer  climate,  but  the  winter  is 
severe.  Since  the  eighties  of  last  century  great 
improvements  have  been  effeaed  in  the  dty. 
ana  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Abd-ur-Rah- 
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been  constructecC  and  a  local  railway  has  been 
built.  The  mosques  are  spacious  and  eom- 
Diodious,  and  the  town  is  an  important  centre 
of  trade  with  India  and  central  Asia. 
E<3bul  has  had  a  stirring  and  eventful  his- 
(oiy.  It  fell  to  the  arms  of  Tamerlane  in  1394. 
It  was  captured  bv  Nadir  Shah  in  1739,  whose 
son,  Ahmed  Khan,  founded  the  Durani  dynasty. 
The  city  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1839;  was 
tbe  scene  of  the  capitulation  of  British  forces 
in  1842,  who,  guaranteed  safe  conduct  to  the 
frontier,  were  bmtaily  massacred,  only  one 
man  out  of  a  total  of  16,000  soldiers  and  camp 
foltowcrs  rettchisK  safety.  In  retanation  the 
dty  was  a^n  occupied  1^  British  troops,  and 
on  evacuation  partially  deEtroyed  by  them.  It 
afterward  became  ifac  centre  of  a  dynastic 
struggle  between  rival  claisianls  to  the  throne 
of  Afghanistan.  In  1879  tbe  Briiiih  remdent 
and  his  staff  were  massacred,  and  this  was 
followed  by  General  Robert's  inarch  on  the 
city,  the  defeat  of  the  Afehan  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Charasaib,  and  occupation  of  the  dty 
for  a  twelve  month.    Pop.  ISO.OOO. 

KABUL,  a  river  in  Af^anistan  which 
rises  in  the  Paghman  Mountains  in  the  north- 
east at  an  altitude  of  i^400  feet  above  sea-level. 

11  is  about  300  miles  in  length  at  its  junction 
with  the  Indies  at  Attock  (in  the  Punjab).  It 
supports  considerable  commerce  carried  on  in 
small  boats  and  rafts.  On  its  shores  are 
KabtU  and  Jelalabad. 

KABYLES,  ka-bilz'.    See  Beuebs. 

KACZKOWSKI,  kich-kdf'ske,  ZTEmtmt, 
Polish  historical  writer  and  novelist :  b.  Berez- 
nia  (Galicia),  1826;  d.  1696.  He  showed  him- 
self an  ardent  revolutionist  in  the  outbreak  of 
1848.  In  1861  he  vraa  iraprisCMicd  for  treason- 
able writings,  bnt  was  liberated  on  his  agreeir^ 
lo  leave  the  country.  Going  to  Paris  he  con- 
tinued bis  literary  work  there  for  considerable 
time.  After  his  return  to  Vienna  he  gave  all 
his  attention  to  literature,  which  was  the  gainer 
thereby.  His  extensive  historical  studies  helped 
to  giv.e  true  local  color,  incident  and  tmthiul' 
ness  to  his  brilliant  historical  novels,  among 
which  are  'Bitwa  o  Horonzanken'  (1852) ;  'Le 
tombeau  de  Niecniii'  (1858);  and  'Le  porte- 
feuille  de  Nieczjua>  (1683).  Hie  novels  of 
modem  life  include  'The  Stczngc  Woman' 
{'Dziwozona,'  18S5) ;  <Bajronista>  (1K5) ; 
'Grandsons'  ('Wnucienta,'  1858):  'Anuncy- 
ata'  (iaS8);  'Sodalis  Marianus'  (1858);  and 
'Le  Comte  Rak'  (1862). 

KADBLBURO,  ka'dSl-buriE.  Gtutav,  Aus- 
trian actor  and  dramatist:  b.  Budapest,  1851. 
Making  his  dfebut  in  Vienna  in  1868,  he  went 
to  Berlin  three  years  later,  where  he  remained 

12  jrears,  gaining  in  power  and  repntation ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Vienna  as  stage  manager 
of  the  VcDcs  theatre  only  to  make  his  way  back 
to  Berlin,  where  he  foand  the  life  more  con- 
genial. He  successfully  toured  Che  United 
Stales  for  two  seasons.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  farces  and  comedies  and  collaborated  in 
the  writings  of  others  and  translated  dramatic 
works  from  English  into  German.  His  work? 
were  published  in  1899  under  the  title  'Dramatic 
Works  of  Franz  von  Sehonthan  und  Guslav 
t^delburg,'  in  four  volumes. 


KADSH,     ka'd^n,     Waldemar,     German 

writer :  b.  Dresden,  1838 ;  d.  1907.  He  was  a 
teacher  by  profession  but  gave  all  his  spare 
time  to  folklore  and  literature.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'Wanderiage  in  Italien' 
(1874);  'Unter  den  Olivenbaumen'  (1880); 
'Skizzen  und  KnlturUlder  aus  Italioi'  0884)  ; 
'Fompejanische  NoveUen*  (1382):  'Die  Ri- 
viera' (1688) ;  'Italienische  Gypsfiguren' 
(1891);  <Anf  Capri>  (1500);  'Volkstumliches 
aus  Suditalien'  (1896-1900) ;  and  numerotis 
works  dealing  with  folklore. 

KADESH-BAKNEA.  The  name  of  a 
place  mentioned  as  a  stopping-place  for  (he 
Children  of  Israel  on  their  way  to  Palestine. 
For  38  years  it  was  the  centre  of  the  activities 
of  the  budding  nation.  Here  the  tabernacle 
up.    Uany  fateful  affairs  occurred  here. 


disobedience  to  divine  command  of  Moses  him- 
self. From  this  place  the  spies  were  sein  to 
make  their  survey  of  Palestine,  and  here  thdr 
report  was  made.  Then  the  march  was  resumed 
from  this  poinL  .The  exact  site  of  Kadesbh 
fiamea  has  been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture 
and  considerable  controversy^.  Il  was  not  until 
1842  that  anything  like  certitude  was  attained. 
Rev.  John  Rowland,  then  residing  at  Gaza,  was 
directed  to  the  spot  by  some  AraBs.  Tlie  adop- 
tion of  the  site,  however,  was  met  by  the  t^ 


defended  Rowlancf's  discovery.  It  remained  for 
H.  Clay  Trumbull  to  esUblish  the  correctness 
of  this  site,  which  be  did  in  1883,  publishing  his 
results  in  what  is  considered  "the  most  import- 
ant work  yet  published  on  the  subject,'  'Kadesh- 
Bamea'  (1884),  It  is  located  in  the  Badiet 
et-Tih,  "the  great  expanse  of  treeless  limestone 
plateau  which  intervenes  between  the  valley  of 
the  Arabah,  opposite  Mount  Hor  on  the  east, 
and  the  coast  of  Philistia  about  Gaaa  on  the 
West.' 

KADIAK,  kad-yak*.    See  Kodiak. 

KADIAK  BEARS.    See  Bears. 

KADHONITES,  people  of  the  land  of 
Kedem,  the  "Children  of  Kedem"  (Bene 
Kedem).  Jacob  went  to  the  land  of  Bene 
Kedem  (Gen.  xxix).  The  Kadmonites  have, 
by  some  writers,  been  held  la  be  tbe  ancient 
Aramaeans. 

KAFFA,  a  tributary  state  of  Abyssinia, 
toward  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
mountainous  for  the  most  part  and  covered 
with  thick  forests  in  the  higher  regions,  Ca{H- 
tal,  Araderacha;  other  important  cities,  Bonga 
and  Jimma;  area,  about  5,0(X)  square  miles.  No 
census  of  the  country  has  ever  been  taken. 

KAFFA,  kif'fa.    See  Fbotobia. 

KAPPRARIA,  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  east  of  (he  Kei  River. 
It  became  a  part  of  Cape  Colony  in  1875  and 
now  forms  East  Griqualand,  Transkei,  Pondo- 
land  and  Tamhuland,  comprising  a  total  area 
of  about  22,000  square  miles  and  having  a  , 
population  of  about  850,00(}.  Like  most  of  the 
southern  and  western  country  of  Africa  which 
has  had  a  considerable  native  population  the 
principal  industry  if  the  raising  of  grain  and 
cattle.  ~ 
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KAPIR-BREAD,  kaCer-brgd,  the  edible 
spongy  pith  of  tlie  stems  and  cones  of  any  of 
sereral  species  of  cycads  (q.v.)  growing  in 
South  Africa,  especially  Encephalarlos  eager. 
This  substance  resembles  sago  in  its  farinaceous 
character. 

.  KAFIR-CORN.  Indian  millet  (Sorghum 
vulgare)  extensively  cultivated  by  tbe  half- 
civilized  negroes  of  south-central  Africa.  It  is 
called  kaoliang  by  the  Chinese.  See  Giasses; 
Millet. 

KAFIRISTAH,  ki-fe-rls-tan'  (Persian, 
*land  of  the  infidels^),  a  region  of  central  Asia 
northeast  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  south  slope 
of  the  Hindu  Kush.  and  having  as  its  southern 
botindary  the  Kabul  River.  Formerly  the  name 
was  vaguely  given  to  a  much  greater  territory ; 
it  is  now  restricted  to  a  country  with  an  area  of 
about  5,000  square  miles,  nominally  under  the 
government  of  the  Atnir  of  Afgl»nistan,  but 
virtually  belonging  to  an  independent  people. 
In  the  northern  portion,  which  is  mountainous, 
the  surface  is  rugged  and  broken;  in  the  south 
the  land  is  mostly  level  or  moderately  undu- 
lating. Much  of  the  soil  has  a  high  degree  of 
fertility  and  is  adapted,  especially  in  the  val- 
leys, to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  cereals  of 
various  kinds.  Grapes  are  largely  produced, 
from  which  is  made  an  excellent  wine.  They 
are  said  to  be  skilful  workers  in  wood  and 
metals,  but  their  main  pursuits  are  agriculture 
and  stock-r^sin^.  In  features  and  complexion, 
as  well  as  in  beliefs,  manners  and  customs,  they 
differ  much  from  neighboring  tribes.  They 
appear  to  be  of  Aryan  extraction  and  claim 
descent  from  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
They  are  not  without  dissensions  in  the  various 
tribal  divisions  in  which  they  exist,  but  their 
isolation  in  a  region  of  natural  strength  has 
enabled  them  to  maintain  a  kind  of  political 
unity  despite  internal  discords,  as  well  as  to 
preserve  their  independence  against  the  invas- 
ions of  other  tribes.  They  have  no  literature, 
and  in  their  language  appear  mingled  traits  of 
the  Indo-Iranian  dialects  in  their  Iranian  and 
Indian  divisions-  In  religion  they  withstood 
Mohammedan  influences  until  in  189S  they  be- 
came subjects  of  Afghanistan,  when  Moham- 
medanism was  imposed  upon  them  outwardly; 
but  they  cling  with  fondness  to  thdr  old  super- 
stitious beliefs.  Consult  Biddufph.  'Tribes  of 
the  Hindu  Kush'  (1880)  ;  Leitner.  'Kafirislan* 
(1881)  ;  McNair,  'A  Visit  to  Kafiristan'  (Proc. 
Royal  Geog.  Soc.  1884);  Robertson,  'Kafirs  of 
the  Hindu  Kush'   (1896). 

KAFIRS,  kaf'ctt,  KAFFIRS,  KAFFRES, 
or  CAFFRES  (from  Arabic  Kafir^  infidel  or 
unbeliever),  the  principal  race  inhabiting  south- 
eastern Africa,  a  branch  of  the  great  Bantu 
family.  The  name  is  now  chiefly  restricted  to 
the  tribes  occupying  the  coast  districts  between 
Cape  Colony  and  Delagoa  Bay.  They  differ 
from  the  n^qes  in  the  shape  of  the  head, 
being  more  like  that  of  Europeans;  in  the  high 
nose,  frizzled  hair  and  brown  complexion,  which 
becomes  lighter  in  shade  in  the  tribes  of  the 
more  southern  districts.  They  are  a  tall,  mus- 
cular race,  the  average  height  being  from 
S  feet  9  inches  to  5  feet  11  inches,  and  frugal 
and  simple,  in  their  habits.  Their  chief  occupa- 
tion is  raising  and  tending  cattle,  and  hunting; 
they  are  also  employed  in  the  mining  industry; 


garden  and  field  work  is  mainly  performed  by 
women.  _  They  are  of  a  peaceful  disposition, 
but  in  times  of  war  they  display  considcraUe 
bravery,  tactical  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
handline  of  their  assagais  or  spears,  shields 
and  clubs,  as  has  been  shown  in  their  engage- 
ments witfi  the  British  forces.  There  are  sev- 
eral distinct  branches  or  families  of  Kafirs,  but 
the  tribes  which  recent  events  have  specially 
brought  to  the  front  are  the  Pondos,  the  Fm- 
goes,  the  Zulus  and  the  Swazi.  Kafirs,  espe- 
cially of  the  Zulu  tribe,  are  distributed  in  large 
numbers  over  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  and  have 
become  lo  some  extent  civilized.  There  were 
frequent  wars  between  them  and  the  Dutdi 
and  British. 

KAGA,  ka'gv,  or  KA8HU,  province  in  tbe 
west  of  the  Japanese  islattd  of  Hondo,  and 
forming  a  pari  of  the  ken  of  Ishikawa.  It  is 
a  place  of  very  considerable  industry,  whidi 
embraces  the  manufacture  of  silk  yams  and 
goods,  inlaid  and  ■other  bronzes  of  very  beauti- 
ful designs,  Kaga  porcelains  and  many  other 
distinctly  native  products.  Kanazawa.  the  capi- 
ta] of  Kaga,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
115,000,  is  situated  five  miles  inland  from  its 
port,  Takama,  a  place  of  considerable  sfaipiring 
activity. 

KAGOSHIHA,  kl'sd-she'mv,  Japan,  a  d^ 
in  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  capital  of  Satsuma 
province  and  of  the  prefecfural  ken  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Kago- 
shima  Bay.  The  town  it  well  built  and  is  an 
important  industrial  centre  with  a  considerable 
export  trade.  The  celebrated  Satsuma  porce- 
lain is  manufactured  in  suburban  Tanoura. 
Ka^oshima  was  the  feudal  scat  of  the  powerful 
Shimadzu  daimios,  and  in  1863  was  bombarded 
and   destroyed   by    the    British,    owing   i 


set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  here  also 
he  was  averwhelmingly  defeated  a  few  months 
later.  A  great  disaster  took  place  on  12  Jaa 
1914,  when  the  volcano  of  Takurajima,  situ- 
ated on  a  small  island  directly  facing  the 
city,  after  being  quiescent  for  130  years,  burst 
into  flame,  rendering  100,000  peinile  homeless 
and  compelling  tbe  inhatutants  of  Kaxoshinu 
temporarily  to  vacate  the  city.    Pop.  75,907. 

KAGU,  ka'goo.  the  native  name  of  the  re- 
maricable  bird  (Rhinochetiu  jubattu)  peculiar 
to  New  Caledonia,  where  it  was  discovered  only 
in  1860  and  is  now  rapidly  disappearit^.  It  is 
the  only  species  of  a  distinct  family  most  nearly 
rdated  to  the  sun-bitterns.  The  kagu  is  about 
the  size  of  a  domestic  fowl,  with  short  wii^is, 
rather  long  le^  a  ralUfonn  beak  and  a  long 
crest.  When  the  win^  are  folded,  the  colors 
are  mottled  gray,  the  wings  and  tail  barred  with 
a  darker  shade;  but  whui  they  are  spread  the 
wings  are  seen  to  be  barred  and  simtted  with 
white  and  black  arranged  in  a  conspicuous  pat- 
tern. The  kagu  is  noteworthy  for  the  extraor- 
dinary dances  and  antics  which  it  performs. 

KAGUAN,  ka-goo-in'.    See  CbLUGO. 

K  AHLENBERG,  ka'len-b*rg.  Louis,  Amer- 
ican chemist :  b.  Two  Rivers,  Wis,,  1870,  Edu- 
cated at  universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Leipzig 
he  became  professor  of  physical  chemistry  in 
the  former  in  1S97  and  nead  of  the  chemical 
department  10  years  later.    He  has  been  asso- 
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date  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemis- 
try and  of  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Physique  and 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science, 
Arts  and  Letters,  and  vice-president  of  tbe 
American  Electro-Chemical  Society  (on  sev- 
eral occasions).  Among  his  poblished  works 
are  'Laboratory  Exercises  h)  General  ChemiS' 
iiy* ;  'Outlines  of  Chemistry' ;  ^Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis.* 

KAHN,  kin,  OuBUve,  French  poet,  novel- 
ist and  hterary  critic:  b,  Uetz,  1859.  During 
his  school  days  he  began  contributing  poems, 
(hort  stories,  sketches  and  reviews  to  the 
newspapers  and  journals,  and  this  he  continued 
actively  from  1830  on.  He  took  a  trip  to 
Africa  of  which  he  made  ^x}d  literar]^  uee: 
and  on  hig  return  to  France  in  1886^  be  joined 
hands  with  Morias  and  Paul  Adam  founding 
Lt  SyniboUsle  and  La  Vogue.  From  this  time 
on  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  "Symbolis- 
tic* movement  of  which  he  became,  in  a  sense, 
ihc  roost  active  leader.  With  Catulle  Mendes 
and  others  he  or^niud,  in  1897,  the  "Uati- 
oees  of  poets,"  with  the  avowed  object  of  en- 
coiiraginK  the  yoiwger  symbolistic  writers  to  be- 
come still  more  symboUstic.  These  matinies 
*ere  held  successively  at  the  Odfen,  Antoine 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  theatres.  Kahn  has  been 
largely  interested  in  the  vers  libre  movement, 
and  he  has  been  put  forward  as  the  inventor  of 
ihis  form  of  poetry  which  has  been  so  much 
abused,  especially  in  the  United  States ;  and 
which  has  consequently  bom  sudi  notoriously 
bad  fruiL  This  claim,  however,  has  been 
Strenuously  contestea.  There  is  something  at- 
tractive at>out  much  of  the  symbolistic  vers  libre 
of  Kahn;  but  the  brood  that  he  and  his 
symbolistic  followers  have  encouraged  in  the 
journals  and  reviews  under  their  control  or  at 
ihdr  disposition,  have  proved  scarcely  worth 
the  rearins,  since  most  of  them  are  compelled 


recognition  of  his  services  to  literature  Kahn 
has  been  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Among  his  published  works  are  'Les 
palaij  nomades'  (1887);  'Chansons  d'amant' 
(1891);  'Premiers  poemes'  (1897);  'Le  roi 
fou'  (1895);  'Les  fleurs  de  passion'  (1900); 
'L'Aduhcre  sentimental'  (1902)  ;  'SymboUstes 
et  d&adcnts'  (1903);  'Contes  Hollandais> 
(190*);  «L*Esth*tique  de  la  rue'  (1905); 
'Boucher'    (1909). 

KAHN,  Otto  Hennaim,  American  banker 
and  promoter  of  opera:  b.  Mannbeinl,  Germany, 
1867.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1893  to 
the  banking  firm  of  Speyer  and  Company,  after 
five  years  in  the  Deutsche  Bank  branch  m  Lon- 
don and  he  joined  Kuhn.  Loeb  and  Company, 
five  years  later.  There  he  soon  became  promi- 
nent in  railroad  and  corporation  finances.  Of 
a  strong  musical  disposition  he  has  long  taken 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  encouragement  of 
grand  opera  in  this  country.  He  has  been  diair- 
ntan  of  the  board  of  directors  of  both  the 
Metropolitan  and  Centtnv  Opera  companies, 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company. 

KAHOKA,  ka-ho'ka.  Mo.  dty  and  county-  ■ 
seat  of  Oark  County,  or  the  Burlington  route, 
20  miles  west  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  It  is  an  im- 
portant shipping  point  for  a  lar^e  farming  and 


stock-rai^ng  region  and  there  are  numerous 
grain  elevators,  besides  flour-mills,  cement- 
block  factories,  brick  yards  and  frott  canning 
establishments.  The  city  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  coundl  elected  biennially  and  owns 
the  water  and  electric-lighting  plants.  Pop. 
1,758. 

KAI-PING,  ki-ping'  China,  town  in  the 
province  of  Pe-chi-li,  80  miles  northeast  of 
Tien-Tsin.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  coal  field, 
over  11,000  persons  being  employed  in  the 
mines.  The  output  in  1911-12  was  1,461,822 
tons.  A  branch  railroad  connects  Kai-ping  with 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

KAI-FOMO,  ki-po'm5,  a  tribe  of  Athapas- 
can  Indians  who  formerly  inhaWted  the  Cahto 
Valley,  Mendocino  County,  (^lifomia.  See 
Kato. 

KAIANIAN,  ld-an'i-9n  (Persian  ftai, 
king),  an  ancient  Iranian  dynasty  belonging  to 
the  early  days  of  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
bridges  over  the  semi -historical,  semi- trad  iilonal 
and  semi-mythical  period  extending  between  the 
shadowy  mythical  age  of  Iran  and  the  time 
when  ihe  country  emerges  into  the  light  of 
formal  history  and  loses  itself  in  the  later 
Archsmenian  sovereigns.  According  to  a 
Persian  account,  which  is  probably  more  mythi- 
cal than  historical,  ihe  dynastic  Kaianians  began 
wilih  the  establishment  on  the  throne  of  Iran  of 
Kai  Kobad  by  the  great  legendary  Persian  hero, 
Kustam.  All  the  succeeding  members  of  this 
royal  family  bore  the  title  'Kai"  thus  giving  rise 
to  their  titular  dynastic  designation.  The 
Kaianiaii  rule  came  to  an  end  with  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  after  a  little  less  than  700  years' 
duration,  if  the  semi- legendary  records  on  the 
case  are  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative. 
Throughout  this  long  period  certain  names 
stand  out  so  prominently  that  they  have  given 
their  titles  to  families  or  dynasties ;  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  early  Biblical  chrono- 
logical records.  Thus  Kai  Vishtasp  is  gravely 
recorded  to  have  reigned  120  years;  and  other 
Kaianian  sovereigns  are  credited  with  like  un- 
natural age.  (See  Persia  —  HisTcay).  Consult 
Dubeui,  'La  Per«e»  (Paris  1881) ;  Jackson, 
'Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran'  (New 
York  1889). 

KAIETUR  {ka-?-toor')  FALL,  a  famous 
waterfall  in  British  Guiana,  on  the  Potaro 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Essequibo:  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1870.  Its  total  height  is  over  800 
feet,  and  the  sheer  descent  of  the  water  741 
feet,  the  width  of  the  hard  rock  over  which  it 
plunges  being  370  feet.  The  water  has  worn  a 
great  cavern  in  tte  softer  underlying  layers, 
and  against  the  dark  backgroimd  thus  formed 
the  whiteness  of  the  spray  is  contrasted  with 
ma^cal  effects.  The  scenery  about  this  great 
waterfall  enhances  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

KAIFUNG,  kl-fiing',  or  K'AI-FENG-FU, 
Chiria,  a  walled  city,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ho-nan,  450  miles  southwest  of  Peking,  and  11 
miles  distant  from  the  Ho-ang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  Ii  was  the  capital  dty  of  China  from 
960  to  1129  and  was  then  known  as  Pien-liang, 
The  dty  has  been  visited  14  times  by  flood.  9 
times  by  earthquake  and  6  times  by  fire.  Kai- 
fung  is  a  station  on  the  new  Hankow-Peki] 
Railway.    It  has  a  large  coinmerdal  trade 
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the  interior.  A  colony  of  Jews,  established 
here  about  1163  A.D.,  for  hundreds  of  years 
maintained  itself  apart  from  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, but  has  now  almost  entirely  lost  its  iden- 
tity. The  city  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  in- 
surgents in  the  Taiiiing  rebellion  of  1853.  The 
inhabitants  are  mainly  Mohammedan.  Pop. 
about  200,000. 

KAILAS,  kHas,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Ganari  Mountains  in  Tibet,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  having  an 
aliitude  of  over  20,000  feet.  It  is  a  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Hindus,  who  formerly  re- 
garded it  as  the  abode  of  their  gods. 

KAILASA,  U-1a's9,  the  best  known  of  the  ' 
rock-temples  of  Ellora.  It  stands  not  far  from 
AurangaSad,  completely  separated  by  a  passage- 
way of  considerable  extent,  from  the  mother 
rock  from  which  it  was  cut  probably  about 
the  10th  century  ajd.  The  main  chamber  of 
the  temple  which  is  244  by  137  feet  is  ap- 
proached by  a  corridor  or  entrance  hall  137  by 
88  feet    The  former  is  the  sanctnary.    Another 


of  which  is  90  feet  above  the  floor  and  sup- 
ported by  four  rows  of  handsome  columns  with 
sculptured  elephants.  Sculptured  figures  and 
painted  designs  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  vast  ei^fice  adding  to  the  grotesque  yet 
grand  effect  of  the  ensemble.  Consult  Fermison 
and  Burgess,  'Cone  Temples  of  India*  (Lon- 
don 1830). 

KAILYARD  SCHOOL,  a  popular  name 
used  lo  designate  the  Scotch  writers  who  deal 
with  Scotch  peasant  life.  The  use  of  the  term 
is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  molto  used 
by  Ian  Maclaren  for  his  'Bonnie  Brier-Bush,* 
'There  grows  a  bonnie  brier-bush  in  our  Kail- 

KAIN,  kSn,  John  Joaeph,  American  Ro< 

man  Catholic  archbishop:  b.  Martinaburg,  W. 
Va.,  31  May  1841 ;  d.  Baltimore,  13  Oct  1903. 
Educated  at  Saint  Mary's  Seminary  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1860  and  was  for  several 
years  stationed  at  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.  In 
1875  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Wheeling, 
and  in  1893  he  was  appointed  titular  archbishop 
of  Osyrychia  as  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick  of  Saint  Louis,  succeeding  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Saint  Louis  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  in  1895.  Owing  to  failing 
health,  Bishop  Ghnnon  of  Kansas  City  was 
made  coadjutor  in  1902,  and  succeeded  him. 

KAINITE,  ki'nit,  KAINIT  (Greek,  katnos, 
new)  a  hydrous  magnesium  sulphate  with 
potassium  diloride.  An  impure  kainite  contain- 
ing 12  per  cent  or  over  of  potash  is  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  fertilizer.  Kainiie  is  a  natural 
salt  containing,  when  pur^  35.1  per  cent  of 
potassiiun  sulfate,  24.2  pep  cent  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  18.9  per  cent  of  magnesium  chloride 
and_21-8  per  cent  of  water  of  hydration.^  The 
fertiliiing'  kainiie  is  used  for  the  production  of 
potash  and  magnesium  compounds.  See  Feb- 
■m-tzms, 

KAIHZ,  tints,  Joseph,  Austrian  actor:  b. 
Wicselburg,  Hungary,  1858;  d.  1910.     He  was 

fiopular  in  Austria  and  Germany  and  played 
eading  roles  at  Vienna,  Munich  and  Berlin, 
and  visited  the  United  Stales  several  limes. 
Among  his  many  roles  were  Romeo,  Mortimer 


in  'Maria  Stuart*  (Schiller);  Ferdinand  in 
'Kabale  und  Liebe'  (Schiller),  and  Alcesfe  la 
'Misanthrope'    (Moliere). 

KAIPING,  ki'ping',  a  city  in  the  Liaotuug 
Dcninsula,  Manchuria,  30  miles  southeast  ol 
Niuchwang.     It  is  one  of  the  towns  captured 


Railway, 

KAIRA,  ki'r^  a  district  and  capital  in 
northern  Bombay,  British  India.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  city  is  su]^sed  to  date  back  to 
1400  B.C.,  and  it  is  definitely  known  to  have  ex- 
isted as  a  fiourishiug  conunercial  centre  in  the 
5th  century  A.D.    Popi  about  10.000. 

KAIRWAN,  klr-wftfl',  Tunis,  a  town  80 
miles  ■southeast  of  Tunis  the  capital,  sttaated 
in  a  barren,  sandy  plain,  and  suiroimded  by  a 
wall;  founded  about  670.  It  b  connected  by 
rail  with  Tunis  and  with  the  port  of  Susa,  JO 
miles  distant.  It  ranks  next  to  Tunis  in  popu- 
lation and  Irade,  and  is  one  of  the  sacred  cities 
of  Islam;  it  was  formerly  almost  inaccessible 
to  Christians,  Under  the  administration  of  the 
French,  1^  whom  it  was  taken  in  1881,  many 
modem  Improvements  have  been  made,  amoi^ 
which  not  the  least  important  is  a  good  water 
supply.  It  has  a  variety  of  useful  manufac- 
tures, including  morocco,  carpets,  copper  uten- 
sib,  saltpeter,  etc.  Kairwan  was  the  first  seat 
of  Saracenic  empire  in  Barbary,  and  still  has 
many  fine  relics  of  its  ancient  grandeur  in 
the  fragments  of  beautiful  architecture  which 
abound  there,  besides  a  number  of  interesting 
mosques.  One  of  them,  the  Okbah  mosque,  r^ 
built  in  827,  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  is  held  in 
great  veneration  as  one  of  (he  reputed  four 
gates  of   Paradise.     Pop.  25,000. 

KAISASIEH,  ki'sa-rc'e>  a  town  in  the 
Vailayet  of  Angora,  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  ^r- 
tially  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
fortification  rampart,  and  most  of  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  thus  betraying  its 
antiquity.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  extensive 
trade  i^ich  reaches  over  a  very  considerable 
exCeiit  of  local  cotmtry.  Hides,  carpets,  cloth, 
fruits  and  raisins  are  among  its  diief  exports. 
It  is  a  place  of  numerous  baiars  and  mosques, 
one  of  the  later  of  which  dates  back  to  1233. 
Religious  interests  are  strongly  represented  in 
Kaisarieh,  the  citv  being  the  seat  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  Di  shops  and  of  an 
Armenian  archbishop.  Thus  it  maintains  the 
very  ancient  tradition  that  it  occupies  the  site 
of  Caesarea  (in  Cappadocia).  Pop.  50,000,  half 
of  whom  are  Turks. 

KAISBS,  IsabeUe,  Swiss  writer:  b.  Becken- 
ried  (on  Lake  Lucerne),  1866.  With  a  com- 
mand of  French  and  Genoan,  she  has  written 
in  both  languages,  diough  most  of  her  writing 
has  been  done  in  French  so  successfully  that 
she  received  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy. 
Among  her  published  French  works  are  *Ici- 
bas^  (1888):  <5ous  les  ^toiles*  (1890):  <Des 
ailes*  (1897);  'Le  jardin  doe*  (1912),  all 
poems;  'Cosur  de  femme'  (1891);  'Soraere' 
(189S):  'Hero'  (1898):  'Notre  p*re  qui  etes 
aux  cieux*  (1899);  <Vive  le  roil'  (1903); 
.'L'E^Iair  dans  la  voile'  (1907);  'Marcienne 
de  Flue'  _  (1909),  novels  and  stories.  Her 
works,  written  in  German,  include  'Wenn  die 
Sonne    untergeht*     (1901),    a    novel;     'Mein 
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H«ri>    (190B)>  poems;  'Die  Kncdeanicbetin' 

!1906),  ■  roniBiicc;  'Der  waDdemde  Stc* 
1910).  uid  <Voii  ewiger  Lieb<:>   (1913). 

KAISER,  kCter,  a.  dtle,  the  German  eauiva- 
leut  for  emperor.  The  Romans  added  the 
name  of  Cxs»t  lo  their  own  Idn^  In  honor  of 
the  ■divine  Julius.*  Diocletian  first '  made  it 
a  distinctive  title,  and  in  395  a.d.,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  the  title  was  home  by  both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  emperors.  It  lotted 
in  476  A.D.  with  the  last  emperor,  but  was  re- 
vived in  800  A.D.  by  Charlemagne,  who  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome  in  that 
year,  after  which  the  title  was  associated  with 
die  king  of  the  Pranks  and  after  962  with  die 
Germans,  whose  kings  became  emperors  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  kinKs  continued  to 
be  crowned  Iqr  the  Roman  pontiffs  at  Rome, 
or  at  least  in  Italy,  until  1530,  when  Charles 
V  was  crowned  at  Bologna.  On  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453  the  sultan  assumed  the 
title,  but  his  claim  was  not  recog:niied  t^  the 
Holy  Roman  emperors  until  1718.  In  1721  the 
title  of  etar  was  assumed  by  Peter  (he  Great 
of  Russia.  In  1806  the  title  of  Holy  Roman 
emperor  was  dropped  by  Francis  11  of  Anstria, 
who  retained  that  of  emperor  of  Austria,  After 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1871  William  I 
of  Prussia  assumed  tie  title  of  German  em- 
peror, and  this  title  is  distinct  from  the  older 
tkle  of  emperor  of  Germany.  See  CjCSAitiSM ; 
Czar;  Emperok, 

KAISBH-FRANZENSBAB.     See  Fsan- 

ZEHSBAD. 

KAISBR  WILHSLU,  or  KIEL,  CANAL. 
One  of  the  important  ship  canals  of  the  world, 
exiendiag  from  the  mondi  of  the  Elb^  oti  the 
North  So,  to  Kid,  on  the  Baltic,  a  distance  of 
61  miles.  The  miUtafy  policy  of  Germany, 
however,  has  played  a  larger  part  in  the  purpose 
behind  the  digginir  of  this  canal  than  have  the 
advantacei  to  shipping.  When  Bismarck  pro- 
raked  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864  it  was 
generally  considered  that  one  of  his  main  mo- 
tives was  the  acquisition  of  suck  territory  in 
Holstein  as  it  would  afford  a  suitable  tenninal 
for  a  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the 
North  Sea  and  so  permit  Gennaa  vessels,  and 
more  especially  German  war  vessels,  a  means 
of  passing  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  with- 
out maldng  the  dangerous  coastal  voyage  around 
Denmark,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles.  Wi- 
helmshafen  on  the  North  Sea,  and  Kiel,  on 
the  Baltic,  each  an  important  naval  statiott, 
have  been  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  German 
naval  war  strate)rv,  which  has  oscillated  between 
the  North  Sea  and  (he  Baltic.  The  canal  effects 
an  inland  passage  between  these  two  naval 
bases,  so  thai  in  case  of  need  the  forces  sta- 
tioned at  one  base  can  quicklv  support  those 
at  the  otherj  or  the  entire  German  naval  power 
can  be  readily  motnlized,  at  short  notice,  either 
in  the  Baltic  or  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  digging  of  the  canal  was  begun  in  Itme 
1887  and  completed,  as  first  planned,  in  June 
189S.  The  depth  then  was  291^  feet  and  the 
average  width  at  the  bottom  was  72  feet,  while 
the  width  at  water  level  was  220  feet.  The 
locks,  as  first  constructed,  were  492  feet  long, 
82  feet  wide  and  32  feet  deep. 

Then  came  the  advent  of  the  dreadnou^t, 
a  war  vessel  of  a  size  and  draught  which  had 
not  been  contmp^ed  at  the  time  the  canal  was 


oi^nally  planned.  Uns  brot^t^  before  Oie 
Gennan  strategists  the  need  of  having  the  canal , 
widened  and  deepened,  a  work  which  was  begun 
in  1907,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  deferied 
the.  great  European  War  for  some  years. 

In  1914  the  alterations  were  completed,  tile 
canal  having  then  cost  upward  of  $55,000,000. 
The  waterway  ia  now  335  feet  wide  at  water' 
level,  144  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  36  ieet 
deep.  The  locks  are  147J4feet  wide  and  have. 
an  available  length  greater  than  the  big  locks' 
on  the  Panama  canal;  l,082j^  feet.  It  is  now 
possible  for  two  of  the  largest  ocean  liners.' 
to  pass  each  other  in  the  canal  and  still  leave 
200  feet  to  spare  between  them.  The  ^cial 
opening  was  celebrated  24  June  1914.  Censuh 
Wharton,  A.J  'Kiel ;  its  Naval  and  Engineeriw- 
Features,'  (in  the  Engineer,  London,  Vol.  12ft' 
p.  20.  1915). 

KAISER  WILHBLM  DER  GROSSE,  a 
German  converted  liner  of  14,350  tons  which 
escaped  from  Bremerhaven  at  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War  ani  eluding  the  BriUsh  squad-' 
rons,  reached  the  South  Atlantic.  After  two 
weeks  of  commerce  raiding  she  was  sunk' by 
H.M.S.  Highflyer  off  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  » 
Aug.  1914.    See  War,  EoBoreAK:— NavaL  Op- 


KAI8ERSLAUTERN.  kl'zers-lau'tara,  » 
city  of  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Germany,  .about 
40  miles  west  of  Mannheim.  It  is  the  centre  of, 
spinning  and  weaving  interests  itaA  possefses 
factories  for  the  production  of  strtictural  steel, 
car  wheels,  boiler  engines,  safes,  sewing  mia^ 
dunes,  furniture,  clothing,  shoes,  belb,  bricks, 
oils  and  blank-books.  In  the  neighborhood  are 
extensive  quarries  qf  fine  stone  and  forests 
that  supply  building  and  cabinet  lumber.  The 
ci^  is  also  the  centre  of  iron  works  and  rail- 
way shops.  It  possesses  the  usual  school Sj 
churches  and  public  -buildings  of  German  and 
Austrian  cities  of  its  siie.  The  town  dates 
back  to  1152  when  Frederick  Bartarossa  trtriH 
a  ma^ifi(:ent  palace  there.  In  1357  the  free 
jmpenal  dly  Oi  Kaiscrslantern  became  subject 
to  the  Palatinate.  The  French  look  it  iri  18OT ; 
Bavaria  seiied  it  in  1816;  and  it  returned  to  the 
Palatinate  in  1849,  v/hile  still  remaining  an 
integral  part  of  Bavaria.    Pop,  about  60,0®. 

KAJANU8,  kvya'nus,  Robert,  Finnish 
composer  and  orchestral  leader:  b,  Helsingfori, 
1856i  Graduating  from  the  Leipzig  Conservv 
torV  in  1880  and  fini^ng  his  musiral  course 
in  Pans  and  Dresden,  he  began  the  producliop 
of  orchestral  works  which  soon  attracted  at- 
tention. Returning  to  Helsingforo  in  1886  tie 
founded  tl)ere  a-  native  orcheitral  associaJion 
which  was  destined  soon  to  achieve  a  more  than 
national  reputation.  His  appointment  as  (U- 
rector  of  music  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors 
helped  greatly  the  national  musical  movement 
that  he  was  striving  to  encourage.  Wuch  &f 
his  music  he  has  consciously  and  deliberately 
made  national  in  subject  and  character.  Thi; 
covers  a  pretty  wide  range,  including  symphonic 
poems,  rhapsodies,  orchestral  suites  and  numer- 
ous cantatas,  songs  and  piano  pieces. 

KAKA,  a  large,  slow-flying,  brownish  par- 
cot  (.Nestor  meridionalu)  of  New  Zealand, 
wtiicb  inhabits  forests,  wfler?  it  (jo^  ^bout .in.^^Ip 


KAKABEKA  FALLS  ■*  KALAMAZOO 


1  hollows  of  ti 


nectarous  flowers  and  of  the  grubs  hidme  under 
bark,  which  it  teais  away  by  its  powerful  ha wk~ 
tike  beak.  A  near  relative  is  the  Kea  (q.v), 
and  other  species  on  New  Zealand,  Norfolk 
and  neighboring  islands  have  become  wholly  ex- 
tinct since  the  occupation  of  those  islands. 

KAKABEKA  FALLS,  a  cataract  of  the 
Kaministiquia  River,  Ontano,  Canada,  14  miles 
west  of  Port  Arthur.  The  falls,  which  are 
noted  for  their  picturesqueness,  have  a  heigpht  of 
130  feet,  and  their  width  is  about  450  feet. 

KAKAPO,  the  Maori  name  of  a  large, 
ground-keeping,  owl-like  parrot  (Slrigops  hab- 
ropliltis),  which  is  now  nearly  extincl,  owing 
to  its  ioabiUty  to  withstand  the  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
etc.,  introduced  by  civilization,  in  addition  to 
which  its  Hesh  is  good  to  eat.  Its  terrestrial 
habits  have  led  to  such  a  reduction  of  the 
wing-muscles  that  the  keel  has  neariy  disap- 
peared from  the  sternum.  Consult  Hutton  and 
Drumraond,  'Animals  of  New  Zealand'  (1905). 

KAKAR,  a  sportsman's  name  for  a  muatjac 
(qv.). 

KAKARALI.  kik-4-ral'i.  a  South  American 
tree  (^Lecythis  ollaria),  whose  timber  is  much 
used  in  British  GuifuiA  for  piling  and  Struc- 
tures exposed  to  salt  water,  since  it  endures 


the  Cape  Province,  Rhodesia,  and  German 
Southwest  Africa.  It  occupies  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  is  called  a  desert  be- 


cause it  contains  little  water;  but  besides  erass 

'     _S  growths  of 

bushes,  and  a^  trees ;  great  herds  of  antelopes 


and  creeping  plants  there  arc  large  a 


its  plains;  and  on  the  game  thus 

provided,  as  well  as  on  the  vegetable  products, 
particularly  water-mdons  and  large  tubers,  a 
great  number  of  Bushmen  and  Balcilabari  sub- 
sist. Tile  Kalahari  is  remarkably  flat,  and  is 
intersected  in  different  parts  by  the  beds  of  an- 
cient rivers.  The  soil  is  in  general  a  light- 
colored  soft  saatL  but  in  the  ancient  river-beds 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  alluvium,  which,  when 
baked  liard^  is  so  retentive  that  in  some  cases 
pools  formed  by  the  rain  contain  water  for 
several  months. 

Recent  studies  have  brought  to  light  very 
inlcresting  facts  regarding  the  limestone  basins 
of  this  region  —  peculiar  formations,  in  which 
can  be  traced  the  influence  of  higher  animal 
life  on  the  shape  of  the  earth's  surface.  These 
crater- 1  ike  depressions  served  as  watering- 
places  for  the  larger  wild  animals,  and  the 
'ding  of   great  herds  to  these  plac"     "" 


less   primitive,   tribes   inhabiting  the 

districts  of  Arakan  and  northern  Burma  to  the 

frontiers,  of  Assam  and  Tibet.     See  Chihs. 

KAKKE,  kak'ka',  a  Japanese  disease  be- 
lieved to  be  identical  wiui  or  very  similar  to 
the  beriberi  of  India  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 
It  is  endemic  in  parts  of  Japan  and  is  to  be 
foimd  occasionally  all  over  the  country.  Some- 
times it  becomes  epidemic.  It  is  not  known 
when  the  disease  appeared  in  Japan  or  from 
whence  it  came.  Kakke  results,  at  limes,  in  the 
loss  of  motive  power  from  an  affection  of  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  body  which  presents 
itself  in  the  shape  of  swellmg  of  the  legs, 
nimibness  of  the  sldn,  cramps  in  the  calf  of  the 
legs  and,  in  the  more  extreme  cases,  dropsy 
md  even  heart  failure.  (See  Bebiberi).  Consult 


1878);  Chamberlain,  'Things  Japanese'  (I,on- 
don  1891);  Minra  and  Baeli,  'Beriberi  oder 
Kakke'  (in  Mense's  'Handbudi  der  Tropen- 
krankheifen,>  Leipzig  1905). 

KALAAZAR  FEBRILE,  Tropical,  a 
feverish  disease  prevalent  in  India  and  the 
east,  generally  from  the  west  of  northern 
Africa  10  southern  China.  It  is  accompanied 
by  sores  and  pimples  and  is  frequently  fatal. 
It  is  also  found  among  camels  and  they  are 
believed  to  help  propagate  it.  It  is  also  loiown 
to  be  conveyed  by  bedbugs. 

KALAFAT,  ka'la-faf,  a  fortified  Ru- 
manian town  on  the  Danube,  about  150  miles 
5oulhwe.ll  of  Bucharest  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail.  At  Kalafat,  the  Russians  lost 
over  10,000  men  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1828-29.    Pop.  about  8.000. 


gave  to  the  hollows  their  depth  — 
to  30  feet  —  and  a  diameter  commonly  of  sev- 
eral hundred  yards.  The  water  in  these  basins 
contain  lime  carbonate  in  solution  and  with  the 
water  drunk  by  the  animals  this  carbonate  dis- 
appeared, and  the  fre>h  spring-water  absorbed 
another  supply  from  the  rock,  thus  deepening 
riie  depression.  Scientists  estimate  that  600  to 
800  years  may  have  passed  before  the  natural 
watet^pools  became  basins.  It  is  surmised  that 
similar  depressions  in  calt3.reous  districts  of  the 
American  prairies  are  due,  in  the  same  way, 
to  the  enoimous  herds  of  bisons  whicji  formerly 
inhabit  them. 

KALAKAUA  (kiW-kow'a)  I,  David, 
Idng  of  Hawaii:  b.  16  Nov,  1836;  A  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  30  Jan.  1891.  He  was  the  son  of 
Kepaakea  and  Keohokalole,  the  niece  of  Kame- 
hameha  I,  and  was  elected,  12  Feb.  1874,  to 
succeed  Lunalilo,  and  reigned  till  his  death.  In 
1887  he  was  compelled  to  grant  a  new  constitu- 
tion, which  very  greatly  restricted  the  royal 
authority, 

KALAMATA,  kal4-ma't4.  a  seaport  of 
Messenia,  Greece,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nedon. 
It  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Messenia,  and  is  the  centre 
of  an  extenave  industrial  activity  and  com- 
merce in  oranges,  figs,  mulberries,  olives,  silk 
and  food-stuffs.  It  was  in  Kalamata  that  the 
first  Grecian  National  Assembly  was  held 
(1821).    Pop.  about  16.000. 

KALAMAZOO,  kll-a-ma-zoo,  Mich.,  city, 
railway  centre  and  county-seat  of  Kalamazoo 
County;  on  the  Kalamazoo  River  and  on  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Kalamazoo  and  South  Haven;  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  the  CSiicago, 
Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw  railways ;  143  mites 
west  of  Detroit.  60  miles  southwest  of  Lan»ng 


KALAMAZOO  —  KALBBCK 


and  4S  mil«  south  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  is  in 
a  rich  agricultural  region,  the  chief  products 
of  which  are  celery,  fruit  and  grains.  Unlike 
the  average  city  in  western  Michigan,  Kalama- 
zoo never  was  a  lumber  town.  Located  in  the 
midst  of  a  broad  area  of  prairie  land  and  oak 
openings,  it  was  from  the  beginning  an  agH- 
cultural  centre  with  fresh  water,  inland  takes 
m  all  directions,  and  with  the  Kalamaxoo  River 
flowing  along  its  eastern  portion.  Feiv  cities 
of  the  United  States  of  a  corresponding  popu- 
lation show  such  a  diversity  of  mdustnaf  cor- 
porations. There  are  over  276  factories  em- 
ployinz  about  10,000  persons,  and  representing 
an  investment  of  $28,745,000.  The  chief  manu- 
factures of  the  city  are  paper,  raedidncs,  wom- 
en's clothing;  wagons  and  carriages,  machinery, 
caskets,  coffins,  foundry  products,  windmills, 
furniture,  stoves,  corsets,  shoes,  automobiles 
and  motor-trucks  and  regalia.  The  13  paper 
mills  employ  morj  than  5,000  workers;  the 
re^lia  and  clothine  factories,  1,000.  The  celery 
raising  industry,  by  which  Kalamazoo  is  per- 
haps best  known,  employs  more  than  700  skilled 
workmen,  chiefly  from  Holland,  and  represents 
an  annual  output  valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000. 

The  four'national  and  saviaes  bank  reported 
in  1916,  $1,00^000  coital;  ^39,367  surplus; 
t9.S04.S67.62  loans,  discounts  and  stocks;  and 
f  10.455,063. 15  dci>oslts.  The  total  bank  clear- 
ings were  $38,650,359.  The  freight  shipped  and 
received  in  1915  aggregated  876,432  tons.  The 
total  postal  receipts  were  $461,04426.  Some  of 
the  prominent  public  institutions  are  the  Kalii- 
mazoo  College,  ojieued  in  1855  under  tbe  aus- 
pices of  the  Baptist  Church;  Nazareth  Acad- 
emy, Roman  Catholic ;  Western  State  Normal 
School,  Borgess  and  Bronson  Hospitals,  Tuber* 
culosis  Hospital,  Saint  Anthony's  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  Michigan  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  Academy  of  Masic,  Fuller  Theatre 
and  the  pubhc  library.  Other  prominent  build- 
ings are  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  the  City  Hall,  several 
line  churches  and  the  high  school^  also  the 
County  Court  House  and  the  Masonic  Temple. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  public 
commissioners  and  a  council  of  nine  members, 
elected  annually.  The  school  board  Is  chosen 
by  popular  election.  KaJamazoo  was  settled  in 
June  1829  by  Titus  Bronson  of  Connecticut. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  viHaee  in  April  1843, 
and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  village  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  made  a  city  in  April  1884,  The  water- 
works and  electric- plant  are  the  property  of 
the  municipality.  Pop.  45,200. 
,  KALAMAZOO,  a  river  which  has  its  rise 
in  the  nonhweatern  pSrt  of  Hillsdale  County, 
Mich.,  and  flows  west  and  northwest  into  Lake 
Michigan.  From  the  source  to  the  dty  of  Kala- 
nuioD  it  makes  three  southward  curves,  but 
from  Kalamazoo  the  course  is  generally  north- 
nest.  Its  wtiole  lengdi  is  about  200  miles,  only 
50  of  which  are  navigable.  At  the  mouth  is 
a  good  harbor  for  vessels  of  about  100  tons. 
The  water-power  is  extensive,  and  has  been  of 
great  value  in  the  development  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Michigan.  Allegan,  Kalama- 
ipo.  Battle  Creek  and  Marshall  arc  on  this 

KALANOS,  k4-tSngz',  one  of  the  primitire 
races  of  Japan  who  have  now  become  pretr)- 
ootiy  extinct  panialty  through  intenningling 


rig  1877). 

KALAPUYA,  kal4-poo'y4,  CALLA- 
POOYA,  the  family  name  of  a  group  of  In- 
dians tribes  in  northwestern  Oregon,  princi- 
pally in  the  Willamette  River  valley.  They 
were  of  a  decidedly  peaceful  character  and  con- 
sequently have  not  figured  prominently  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Never  very  numerous 
in  historical  times,  the  Kalapuya  are  repre- 
sented by  descendants  who  are  for. the  most 
part  American  citizens  who  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  ways  of  civilization.  The  Tak- 
mint,  Matys  River,  Santiam,  and  Yamhill  on 
the  Grande  Ronde  Reservation  belong  to  this 
group.  Consult  Lewis,  'Tribes  of  the  Coltunbia 
Valley  and  the  Coast  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon'  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1906). 

KALAT,  KBLAT,  KHBLAT,  ka-lit', 
capital  of  state  of  same  name  in  Baluchistan. 
It  is  about  90  miles  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  puetta.  It  has  grown  rapidly  since  1900 
when  It  numbered  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  a  walled  town,  but  the  population  has 
lately  spread  beyond  the  walls.  The  residence 
of  the  Khan,  a  combined  castle  and  fortress, 
is  an  imposing  structure,  but  the  town  has 
nothii^  of  the  picturesque  or  prosperous  about 
it.  The  British  have  retained  a  garrison  at 
Kalat  since  1854  and  a  resident  agent  with  mili- 
tary escort  since  1877.  The  town  has  become 
the  centre  of  considerable  local  trade  and  is 
growing  in  importance  as  the  centre  of  the 
caravan  routes  to  Qnetta,  Khoidar,  Gondava, 
Nushki  and  other  centres  of  trafiic.  Kalai  has 
a  l»£ar  which  does  an  extensive  local  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  and  in 
native  goods.    Pop.  about  18,OiS0. 

KALB,  Johann,  BaroN'VE.     See  DeKalb, 

JOHAHH. 

KALBECK,  ifSnOc  Max  ('Jeremias 
Deutuch"),  German  dramatist,  poet  and  critic: 
b.  Breslau,  1850.  In  1880  he  went  to  Vienna 
with  the  intention  of  making  literature  his  life 
work.  There  he  became  a  journalist,  working 
on  several  of  the  chief  newspapers  of  the  capi- 
tal and  contributing  lyrical  and  other  poems 
to  them  and  to  magazines.  He  had  already 
published  a  book  of  poems,  "Aus  Natur  imd 
Leben?  (1870),  before  he  had  thought  of  going 
to  Vienna.  But  the  favorable  reception  ac- 
corded this  first  work  stirred  his  ambition  to 
be  a  lyrical  poet.  His  newspaper  work,  how- 
ever, insensibly  made  him  a  critic  ranking 
among  the  best  in  the  capital,  and  this  in  its 
turn  gave  him  an  interest  in  'Jie  stage,  which 
resulted  in  his  becoming  a  successful  dramatist 
and  librettist.  His  work  as  a  critic  had  been 
begun  before  he  went  to  Vienna  and  the  result 
was  the  publication  of  'Neue  Beitriige  lur 
Biographie  des  Dichters  Giin,  ther'  (1879?. 
""■  '  followed  by  numerous  other  critical 


embraced,  among  others.  Wajraer's  'Nibelun- 
gen*;  'Parsifal';  <Wiener  Opernabende*  and 
*OpemaVnde.*  Among  his  original  produc- 
tions are  <Die  Malenkonigen'  (Ifflg)  and  'Das 
Stille  Dorf>  (1898).  He  translated  or  adapted 
to  German  numerous  foreign  dramas  and  works  , 

of   librettists,   among  them    bong  Massenet's       )qI(^ 
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<Le  ad>  and  <Werther> ;  Verdi's  <Otello,»  and 
characteristic  and  popular  productions  of 
Smareglia,  Smetana,  Mascasni  and  Tschai- 
kowsky.  He  also  wrote  an  appreciative  and 
critical  biography  of  Brahms  (1904). 

KALCKRBUTM,  kalk'roit,  StaniiUns, 
CoUKT,  German  landscape  painter:  b.  Kozmin, 
1821 ;  d.  1894.  He  began  IHe  as  a  soldier  and 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  First  Guards  Regi- 
ment from  1S40  to  1845.  Resiening  from  ttie 
service  he  went  to  Berlin  and  there  studied 
pointing  lender  some  of  the  most  famous  Ger- 
man teachers.  He  possessed  a  certain  poetical 
and  mystical  bent  which  became  early  evident 
**i  his  paintings  which  were  highly  idealiied. 


William  IV  of  Prussia  (1859)  and  permission 
to  organize  ihe  new  art  school,  opened  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  Weimar.  He  became  director 
of  this  school,  upon  which  he  stamped  his  in- 
dividuality for  16  years ;  during  which  he  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  trend  of  art  in 
Germany  and  Ausiria.  But  the  day  of  Kalck- 
rettth  is  already  past,  for  his  artifidaliiy  has 
become  apparent  to  modern  art  critics.  Among 
his  best  known  and  most  popular  paintings  are 
<Uc  de  Glaube>  (185S);  'Canigai  Valley* 
([1856);  'Rosenlaui  Glacier*  (1878),  all  three 
in  the  Berlin  National  Galleiy;  'Lake  in  the 
Pyrenees'  (18S8),  in  the  Konigsberg  Museum, 
and  a  notable  series  of  landscapes  in  the 
Orangery  near  Potsdam. 

KALE,  or  BORECOLE,  a  cruciferous 
plant  (Brtusica  oleracea,  var.  acephata),  differ- 
ing from  cabbage  most  strikingly  in  the  non- 
formation  of  heads,  the  leaves  Being  loose  and 
free.  It  is  largely  cultivated  as  a  pot'herb, 
especially  in  the  South,  >^ere  it  generally  with- 
stands the  winter.  J.i  is  rather  coarse  in  texture 
and  flavor,  but  frosts  modify  both  somewhat 
In  some  sections  it  is  extensively  used  for 
cattle- feeding.  One  of  the  largest  producing 
regions  is  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
which  ships  about  200,000  barrels  to  the 
markets  each  year.  The  varieties  cultivated  in 
America  are  nearly  all  treated  as  annuals,  being 
grown  from  seed  much  like  late  cabbage.  Some 
varieties,  however,  are  perennial  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  etc  For  cultivation 
see  Cabbage. 

KALEEGE,  k^-lej,  or  KALI  J,  PHEAS- 
ANTS, a  sportsmen's  name  in  India  for  the 
pheasants  of  the  genus  Gemrus,  which  range 
along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayan  range 
and  eastward  to  the  China  and  down  the  Malay 
peninsula  to  Java.  They  are  of  medium  size. 
richly  dressed,  with  flattened  crests,  naked 
cheeks  and  spurs  on  the  male.  White  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  plumage  of  most,  so  that  they 
are  sometimes  called  silver  pheasants,  esnecially 
the  Chinese  species  (G.  nycthemerus) .  fre- 
quently seen  in  parks  and  menageries.  All  are 
attractive  as  game  birds,  especially  the  Hima- 
layan while -crested  and  black- crested. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  k^-Il'do-skQp^  an  op- 
tical instrument  invented  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster in  1817.  It  consists  of  a  tube  through 
the  length  of  which  pass  two  mirrors  or  re- 
flecting planes,  which  are  hinged  together  along 
one  e^e,  and  make  with  each  other  an  angle 
of  180  degrees;  while  the  one  end  is  fitted  up 


with  an  eye-^«s5,  and  the  other  is  dosed  by 
two  glasses,  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  between  which  are  placed  little  frag- 
ments of  glass  or  other  colored  objects.    The 


the  instrument  produces  new  figures. 
KALENDS.    See  Caixnuak. 
KALERGIS,  k^-ier'ges,  Demetrios,  Greek 

soldier  and  statesman :  b.  on  the  island  of  Crete, 
1803;  d.  1867.  Educated  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
he  studied  medicine  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  but 
left  his  course  unfinished  to  take  part  in  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence  (1821),  during 
which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  die  Turks.  He 
look  part  in  the  revolution  of  1845  and  was 
forced  Co  exile  himself,  spending  the  next 
three  years  in  London,  After  the  residence  of 
some   time  in   Paris,  he  became   Min' 


Paris,  where  he  played  an  important  part  In 
the  negotiations  which  finally  bestowed  the 
throne  of  Greece  on  Prince  George  of  Den- 

KALEVALA.  The  Romantic  movement, 
which  in  Germany  began  by  the  collection  of 
folk-songs  and  fairy-tales,  frequently  led  in 
the  outlying  coimtries  to  literary  creations  of 
national  epics  on  the  basis  of  actual  epic  songs. 
Thus  arose  in  Finland  the  'Kalevala,*  syste- 
matically arranged  by  Dr.  A.  Lonnrot  in  1835, 
and  in  1849  totally  rearranged  and  enlarged 
to  22,800  verses.  Almqvist  showed  how  Lonn- 
rot had  eclectically  glued  together  actual 
variants,  sometimes  composing  himself  a  few 
lines  in  order  to  bridge  over  discordant  f  ~ 

sages,  more  frequently  rejecting  i  .  ___    

clashed  with   the  general   scheme  he   bad   : 
mind.    However,  if  we  disrKard  the  unity  of 


the  kalevala  as  a  whole  and  the  unimportant 
literary  transitions,  we  have  in  Lonnrofs  pro- 
duction an  extremely  valuable  collection  of 
Finnish  heroic  and  magical  songs,  which  throw 
a  light  upon  the  formation  of  a  popular  litera- 
ture among  the  Finnish  tribes.  Some  archaeol- 
ogists have  assumed  that  in  this  'Kalevala' 
we  have  a  documentary  record  of  a  primitive 
state  of  society,  but  Comparetti,  with  tar  more 
justice,  holds  that  it  is  not  an  invariable  docu- 
ment of  antiquity,  but  reflects,  in  ever  changing 
form,  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  simple 
folk  not  far  removed  from  the  time  when 
these  songs  were  written  down.  Therefore  it 
is  not  correct  to  speak  of  the  'Kalevala'  as  ?n 
epic,  especially  since  the  indeterminateness  of 
images  represented  and  the  arbitrary  personi- 
fication of  nature  permit  no  set  classification. 
The  Finnish  mytholo^  is  based  on  shamanistic 
polydaemonism  and  is  not  as  highly  developed 
as  it  was  among  the  Romans,  Assyrians  or 
other  cultured  nations  of  antiquity,  hence  it 
yidds  no  well-defined  tfaeogony.  Similarly  the 
hero  is  not  always  to  be  separated  from  the 
poet  and  magician,  and  his  chief  exploit  con- 
sists in  song  competitions,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  shamanic  wizard,  or  in  wooing  of  the  bride. 
The  most  cherished  possession  of  such  a  hero 
is  the  sampo,  a  treasure  which  is  hazily  iden- 
tified with  a  predous  casket  or  a  miU,  but 
which  CWiparetti  takes  to  be  a  ScandJuavian 
word  meaning  'tht  commonweahh,*  and  vUch 
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here  has  become  a  concrete  object  to  be  striven 
for.  Just  as  indefinite  is  the  tCalevala,  the 
country  of  Kaleva,  one  of  the  heroes,  though 
some  authors  take  it  to  be  "Finland,*  while 
the  Pohjola,  with  which  it  is  in  conflict,  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  the  country  of  the 
North  or  the  abode  of  the  dead.  But,  while 
the  Kalevala  loses  in  importance  as  a  national 
Cfnc  with  a  well- sustained  plot,  it  justly  matn~ 
tains  its  place  in  popular  literatnre,  on  account 
of  the  vivid  imagery  displayed  by  the  popular 
poet 

llie  poem  is  now  accessible  to  English 
readers  in  several  translations :  <Tbe  Kalevala, 
the  Eidc  Poem  of  Finland,>  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish by  T.  M.  Crawford  (2  vols..  New  York 
1888)  ;  'Kalevala,  the  Land  of  Heroes,*  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Finnish  by  W.  F. 
Kirby  (London  1907,  in  'Everyman's  Library,' 
2  vols.).     Selections   from   the   'Kalevala*   are 

g'ven  in  'Selections  from  the  Kalevala,'  trans- 
ted  from  a  German  version  by  J.  A.  Porter 
(New  York  1866) ;  'People  of  Finland  in 
Archaic  Times,'  by  J.  C.  Brown  (London 
1892) ;  'The  Sampo,  Hero  Adventures  from 
the  Finnish  Kalevala,'  by  James  Baldwin  (New 
York  1912).  The  best  study  of  the  poem  is 
still  that  by  Comparetti,  'The  Traditional 
Poetry  of  the  Finns,'  translated  by  Isabella  U, 
Anderson,  with  introduction  by  Andrew  Lang 
(London  1898).  The  obligation  of  Long- 
fellow's 'Hiawatha'  to  the  'Kalevala*  was 
early  pointed  out  by  Th.  C  Porter  (in  the 
iiercenburg  Review,  Vol.  VIII,  13S6). 

Leo  Wiener, 
Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Lileratares, 
Haruard  University. 


upon  popular  songs  collected  by  Kreutzwald 
(1857-59).  As  the  material  used  by  the  col- 
lector was  destroyed,  much  discussion  has  re- 
sulted as  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  poem 
amoi^  real  national  epics.  Consult.  Kirby, 
'Hero  of  Esthonia  and  Other  Studies'  (Vol. 
I,  London  1895) ;  Reinlhal,  'Kalewipoeg,  eine 
estnidie  Sage'  (including  the  text  of  the  poem 
with  a  German  translation,  Dorpal  1857-60. 

KALGAN,  kal-gin'  (Chinese,  C'Wang-Kia 
K'ow),  a  walled  city  in  die  province  of  PechiU. 
China,  about  125  miles  northwest  of  Petdng  and 
at  an  elevation  of  2,800  feet  above  sea-level. 
With  a  population  of  80,000  or  more,  it  is  an 
important  centre  of  local  trade  and  the  dis- 
trict centre  of  the  overland  tea  commerce  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  use  of  immense  caravans 
of  camels.  Its  local  trade  extends  into  the 
Mongolian  territory  and  to  Shensi  and  Kansu 
to  t^  west,  and  to  Peking,  with  which  it  Is 
connected  by  rail  to  the  southeast. 

KALHANA,  kaJ'h?  n«,  a  noted  Sanskrit 
writer,  author  of  'Rajataragini,'  the  chronicle 
of  the  kings  of  Kashmir. 

KALI,  kale,  a  Hindu  goddess  represented 
with  four  arms,  wearing  a  necklace  of  skulls 


appear  streaming  with  the  blood  of 
she  has  slain  and  devoured.  One  hand  holds 
a  sword,  another  ^  human  head.  She  is  the 
goddess  of  death  and  destruction,  and 
and  other  animals  are  sacrificed 
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KALIDASA,  ka-K-da'sa.  ttte  greatest  poet 

and  dramatist  of  India  and  one  of  the  great 
world  poets.  Native  tradition  assigns  him  to 
the  1st  century  B.C.,  but  western  scholars  place 
him  as  late  as  the  6th  century  a.d.  He  was  one 
of  the  nine  "gems,'  or  poets,  at  the  court  of 
King  Vikramandilya,  in  Ujjain,  but  the  fact 
that  several  monarchs  were  so  named  makes  his 
date  no  more  definite.  The  present  tendency 
of  scholars  is  to  place  htm  earlier  than  the  6tli 
century  but  not  so  early  as  the  traditional  date. 
His  most  famous  work  is  the  drama  'Sakun- 
tal^'  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789 
and  highly  praised  by.  Goethe.  This  translation 
helped  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Occidental' 
world  to  Sanskrit  studies.  Kalidasa  wrote  two 
other  plays,  the  'Vikramorvasi'  and  'Mila- 
viki  and  Agnimitra.'  His  great  lyrical  mas- 
terpiece is  the  'Megha-duta*  (CHoud  Messen- 
ger), in  which  a  cloud  is  made  the  envoy  o£  a 
lover  to  his  absent  sweetheart.  Other  poeoos 
are  'Ritu-samhfira,'  a  poem  on  the  seasons; 
the  ^Kumara-sambhava,'  in  18  cantos,  and  die 
'Ragfanvamsa,'  a  eulc^  of  the  great  house  of 
Rama,  Prince  of  in<^  Many  other  warks' 
have  also  been  attributed  to  him  with  various 
degrees  of  probability.  His  literary  value  has 
long  been  conceded.  He  excels  in  artistic  form 
and  his  conceptions  are  full  and  ridi.  Edi- 
tions and  translations  of  Kalidasa  have  come 
forth  in  great  immber  within  recent  years. 
Consult  Schuyler,  'Bibliography  of  the  San- 
skrit Drama'  (New  York  1906)  ;  Foulker,  'Ka- 
lidasa:  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Various 
Readings  of  the  Madras  Manuscripts'  (4  vols^ 
Madras  1904-07) ;  Pansikar,  'Kumarasamb- 
hava,'  with  the  commentary  of  Mallinatb  and 
Sitaram  (5th  ed.,  Bombay  1908)  ;  Cappeller, 
'Sakuntal^  kurzere  Textform  mit  Aomer* 
kungen'  (Leipzig  1909) ;  Hultisch,  'Megha- 
duta'  (London  1911).  Of  the  English  ver- 
sions of  the  'Sakuntala'  the  following  are  of 
importance:  Jones,  Sir  William,  'Sacountala, 
or  the  Fatal  Ring'  (CalcutU  1789;  Londcm 
1790;  1870) ;  Monier- Williams,  'Sakunula,  or 
the  Lost  Ring'  (6th  ed.,  London  1890) ;  Ed- 
gren,  'Shakuntala,  or  the  Recovered  Ring' 
(New  York  1894).  There  is  a  fairly  complete 
bibliography  of  Kalidasa  and  a  discussion  Of 
his  date  in  Macdonell,  'History  of  Sanskrit 
Literature'  (London  1913).  For  details  of 
Kalidasa's  life  and  period,  consult  Beckh,  'Ein 
Beitrag  lur  Texthntik  von  Kalidasa's  Megha- 
duta'  (Berlin  1907) ;  Bhao  Daji,  "On  the  San- 
skrit Poet,  Kalidasa,'  in  Journal  of  the  Bom- 
bay Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Bom- 
bay 1860);  Huth,  'Das  Zeitalier  des  Kalidasa*. 
(Berlin  1892) ;  Seviratne,  'Ufe  of  Kalidas* 
(CJilombo  1901);  Ray,  'Age  of  Kalidasa,'  in 
Journol  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  CVoL 
IV,  Calcutta  1908). 

KALINGA,  ka  Hng'g?,  a  sub-province  in 
uorthem  Luton  and  also  a  tribe  inhabiting  it. 
Part  of  the  tribe  has  become  partially  civilized. 
Among  the  members  of  this  part  agriculture  is 

?ractised  and  metal  work  is  carried  on  success- 
ully.  They  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith  and 
live  much  as  the  natives  do  on  other  parts  o£ 
the  island.  Other  members  of  the  tribe  live  in 
the  interior  where  they  have  little  communica- 
tion with  the  whites  and  are,  therefore,  but  im- 
perfectly known.  They  are  reputed  head-hunt- 
ers and  tree-dwellers.    The  Kalinga  are  dosci^ 
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rdafe<J  linguistically  and  radally  lo  the  Tin- 
guians  of  ihe  Abra, 

KALINITK,  a  natural  potash  alum, 
10S0.,A1.(S0.).^  H.0  occurring  at  various 
places  in  California  and  Nevada,  but  appar- 
ently not  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  a  source  of 

KALINJAR,  or  CALLINGER,  kal-lln- 
iar*,  India,  a  town  locall;^  known  as  Tarahti 
and  a  hill  fort  in  the  United  Provinces,  divi- 
sion of  Allahabad  and  district  of  Banda,  90 
miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Allahabad.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  fort  of  Bundelkband  and  its 
history  reaches  back  thioujrfi  the  three  prehis- 
toric periods  of  Hindu  chronology ;  and  its 
present  name  of  Kalinjar  is  very  ancient  The 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  ii  about 
1,200  feet  above  the  plains  below.  At  the 
southeastern  base  of  the  hill  is  a  decaying  vil- 
lage, which  was  formerly  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  and  the  capital  of  a  rajah- 
ship.  The  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  compre- 
hending a  plain  five  miles  in  circuit,  is  encom- 
passed by  an  immense  rampart  of  Mohamme- 
dan construction.  It  was  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1812.  There  arc  a  number  of  inter- 
esting caves,  tombs,  temples  and  statues  here. 
Very  early  in  history  it  is  recorded  as  one  of 
the  sacred  places  of  India  and  pilgrims  came 
to  the  shrine  from  far-distant  places.  The  hill 
was  covered  with  temples  long  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  fort;  and  in  the  ramparts  of 
the  latter  are  carved  stones  from  Ihe  ancient 
buildings.  It  was  captured  by  the  Uohamme- 
dans  toward  the  close  of  the  13th  century  and 
ance  that  date  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
conflicts. 

KALISCH,  kalTsh,  Isidor,  American  rabbi 
and  author:  b.  Krotoschin,  Prussia,  15  Nov. 
1816;  d.  Newark,  N.  J.,  11  Nov.  1886.  Edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Breslau  and 
Prague,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
1848,  he  left  Germany  and  after  a  brief  stay  in 
London  came  to  New  York  in  1849.  For  some 
years  he  officiated  as  rabbi  in  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  and 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  In  1868  he  established  a 
school  in  New  York,  which  did  not  succeed. 
In  1870  he  was  called  to  Newark,  N.  T.,  as 
rabbi,  and  two  years  later  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
In  187S  he  returned  to  Newark,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  imtil  his  death  mainly  to  literary 
work.  He  was  a  versatile  author  and  his  works 
cover  a  wide  field,  from  a  volume  of  German 
poems  and  a  translation  of  Lessing'a  'Nathan 
the  Wise'  to  a  decipherment  of  a  Phcenician 
inscription  found  near  Sidon,  a  sketch  of  the 
*Sefer  Yctsira,'  a  Kabbalistic  work.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  American  Jewish  reform 
movement  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Jewi^  press. 

KALISH,  kS'Iish,  a  part  of  Russian  Po- 
land, occupidng  the  most  western  section  of  the 
country,  which  is  quite  flat  and  watered  by  the 
Prosna  and  the  Warta.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  land, 
which  is  fertile,  is  generally  fairly  well  culti- 
vated. Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  agri- 
culture. Area  4,377  square  miles ;  population 
over  1,300,000,  principally  Poles.  The  capital 
is  Kalish.  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Prosna, 
not  far  from  the  Prussian  frontier.    It  is  noted 


for  its  annual  fairs.  Among  its  industries  are 
milling,  weaving,  distilling,  sugar  reiining  and 
tobacco  raising.  It  also  produces  excellent 
leathers  and  woolens.  Pop.  55,000,  mostly 
Poles.  Kalish,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Germans  in  1914,  was  the  scene  of  consider- 
able severe  fighting. 

KALISPEL,  or  PBND  D'  OREILLE, 
pan  do'  ra'y'  a  Salishan  tribe  formerly  living  in 
Idaho  and_  Washington  about  Pend  d'  Oreille 
lake  and  river.  When  they  became  known  to 
the  whites  they  had  already  attained  to  consid- 
erable advancement  along  the  lines  of  civiliza- 
tion. This  was  largely  increased  throu^  con- 
tact with  the  Jesuit  missions  which  began  to  be 
established  among  them  shortly  before  the  raid- 
die  of  the  ]9th  century.  A  tew  are  still  in 
Washington,  but  most  of  the  tribe  live  upon 
the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana.  Pop. 
about  600. 

KALISPELL,  county-seat  of  Flathead 
County,  Montana.  It  is  on  Flathead  Lake  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  in  a  region  of  no- 
table scenic  beauty.  Boulevards  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  conned  it  with  the  Gla- 
cier National  Park,  some  37  miles  distant 
Fanning,  mining,  lumbering  and  horticulture 
constitute  the  chief  activities  of  the  town  and 
county.    Pop.  6,000. 

KALIUM,  another  name  for  the  metal  pa* 
tassium,  whence  its  symbol  K  is  derived. 

KALIYUGA,  kale-yao'g^  (Sanskrit  word 
meaning  age  of  strife),  the  fourth  and  last  of 
the  Hindu  ages  contained  in  a  mahayuga  or 
great  yuga.  According  to  the  Hindu  belief 
each  succeeding  age  marked  the  increased 
moral  and  physical  degeneration  of  all  created 
things.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  kaliyuga  being 
the  last  of  the  ages  of  this  constant  degenera- 
tion, is  the  worst.  It  is  believed  to  have  begun 
in  3102  B.C.  According  to  the  followers  of  the 
Tantras,  the  Kaliyuga  is  the  age  of  Kali,  the 
goddess  of  epidemics  and  diseases  of  all  land) 
and  more  especially  of  cholera. 

KALK,  kalk,  town  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Rhine  provinces,  Prussia,  across  the  river  from 
Cologne. .  It  is  the  scene  of  a  large  annual 
pilgrimage.  Since  1910  it  has  formed  a  Mrt 
of  the  incorporated  city  of  Cologne  with  which 
it  is  connected  bj;  a  fine  bridge.  It  formed  a 
part  of  Dcuti  until  1881  when  it  became  a  sep- 
arate corporation. 

KALKAR,  or  CALCAR,  kal'kar,  Ju 
Stepban  von,  German  painter ;  b.  Kalcar, 
Oeves,  1499;  d.  Naples,  1550.  He  doped  to 
Venice  witfi  the  daughter  of  an  inn-keeper  or 
Dordrecht  (1536)  and  there  became  a  pupil  of 
Titian.  Sometime  later  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  and  to  paint  ex- 
cellent portraits  whose  colorii^  were,  at  their 
best,  little  inferior  to  the  best  done  by  Titian. 
Quite  a  number  of  his  works  have  survived  and 
btar  testimonjr  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  fellow  painters  in  his  own  day 
and  in  succeeding  generations. 

KALKAS,  kal'kqz,  a  people  who  at  one 
time  formed  a  section  of  the  eastern  Mongols, 
but  who  now  dwell  in  northeastern  Mongolia. 
They  are  nomadic  in  habits,  and  typical  of  the 
nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  steppes.  TTiey  are 
supposed  to  number  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
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lion;  but  no  defimte  cenins  luks  been  talcen  of 
ihem.  Consult  Haddon,  'The  Races  of  Man 
and  their  EKstribuCion'    (London  1910). 

KALLAY,  kol'li,  Benjamin  von,  Aus- 
trian statesman:  b.  IS39:  d.  1903.  He  was 
Consiil-General  at  Belgrade  (lSa^?5).  in 
1879  be  became  departmental  chief  in  the  For- 
eign Minislry,  and  in  1882  Minister  of  Finance. 
In  this  connection  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have 
charge  of  the  reconstruction  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovinia  which  had  been  recently  occu- 
^ed.  This  latter  afKce  he  held  untii  his  death; 
and  in  the  administration  of  it  he  showed 
much  foresight  and  constructive  ability. 
Among  his  numerous  published  works  is  a  good 
'History  of  the  Serbs'   (1877), 

KALLINIKOV,  ka-irnl-kof,  Wasaili 
Sergeinch,  Russian  musician ;  b.  Voina,  Orlov, 
1866;  d.  Yalta,  1901.  Graduating  from  the 
Philharmonic  Society  Music  School  at  Mos- 
cow in  1892,  he  conducted  the  Italian  opera 
there  the  following  year.  He  also  became 
active  as  a  composer,  but  consumption  forced 
him  to  the  Crimea,  where  the  disease  finally 
took  him  oif  at  the  early  age  of  35;  but  not 
before  he  bad  shown  si^s  of  becoming  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Russian  composers.  His 
work  includes  symphonies,  symphonic  poems, 
intetmeiKi,  orchestral  suites,  songs  and  quartet 
and  piano  music 

KALUAR,  kal'mar.  or  CALMAR,  Swe- 
den, city,  the  capital  of  Kalmar  Lan  (counw), 
on  Kalmar  Sound,  at  a  place  where  the  dis- 
tance to  the  island  of  Oland  is  not  more  than 
five  miles.  KaJmar  is  about  190  miles,  in  di- 
rect line,  southwest  of  Stockholm.  A  part  of 
the  cit^  is  on  the  mainland  and  a  part  on  two 
small  islands.  The  town,  which  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  thoush  the  fortifications  are 
now  in  great  part  leveled,  has  a  good  harbor, 
a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  fine  castle  dating 
partly  from  the  12th  century,  in  which,  on  20 
July  1397,  the  "Union  of  Kalmar*  was  signed. 
which  settled  the  succession  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  upon  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark  and  her  heirs.  The  com- 
merce of  the  town  is  considerable,  and  it  has 
manufactures  of  matches  chicory  and  tobacco, 
paper  and  some  shipbuilding.    Pop.  15,796. 

KALMIA.    See  Mountain-Laurej, 

KALMUCKS,  a  nomadic,  warlike  Mongol 
race,  inhabiting  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
Siberia  and  European  Russia.  Tbey  have  been 
great  warriors  from  very  early  times,  fought 
many  bloody  battles  with  the  Tartars,  with  the 
Chinese    and    among    themselves,    and    made 

Sedatory  expeditions  as  far  west  as  Ama 
inor.  They  are  intrepid  soldiers,  splendid 
horsemen,  and  troops  of  them  are  attached  to 
almost  every  Cossack  regiment.  Physically  the 
Kalmucks  are  small  of  stature.  They  number 
altogether  perhaps  700,000. 

KALNOKY,  kal'no-ke,  Gwtav,  Count: 
b.  LettDwitz,  Moravia,  1832;  d.  1898.  At  At 
age  of  22  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and 
was  successively  at  Munich,  Berrin,  London, 
Rome  and  Copenhagen.  Finally  in  1880  he  be- 
came Ambassador  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  the 
following  year  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
Adstria-Rungary,  a  post  he  held  until  1895 
when  he  became  life  member  of  the  upper 
house.    He  bent  all  his  ener^es  to  strengtnen- 


instrumental  in  bringing  into  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance (Austria,  Germany  and  Italy>. 

KALOCSA,  k5'-16-ch5,  a  Hungarian  grand 
commone  near  the  Danube  and  100  miles  south 
of_  Budapest,  with  which  it  is  connected  hy 
rail.  Population  about  12.000,  principally  Mag- 
yars. Fishing  and  cat  tie- raising  arc  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fisher- 
men plying  their  trade  in  the  waters  of  the 
Danube.  The  town  has  the  usual  buildings  of 
a  place  of  its  site,  among  them  being  a  hand- 
some cathedral, 

KALONG.     See  Flying-fox. 

KALP,  VMp,  Charlotte  von.  a  Gertuan 
literary  woman:  b.  1761;  d.  1843.  She  was  a 
great  friend  of  Schiller  whom  she  first  met  at 
Mannheim  in  1784.  Three  years  later  she  was 
instrumental  in  having  him  come  to  Weimar, 
which  he  and  Goethe  were  destined  to  make 
one  of  the  most  famous  literary  centres  of 
Europe.  Schiller  wanted  to  marry  her,  but  she 
refused  him.  She  was  also  a  close  friend  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  portrays  her  as 
Linda  in  'Titian.*  Later  in  life  she  met 
with  misfortunes  which  were  made  alt  the 
more  unbearable  on  account  of  complete  blind- 
ness. She  finally  found  a  protector  in  ths 
Princess  Marianne  in  Berlin.  She  left  a 
novel,  'Cornelia,'  which  was  published  by  her 


biography.  Consult  Boy-Ed.  "Oiarlotte  voo 
Kalb'  (Jena  1912);  Klarmann,  'Geschichte  dcr 
Familie  von  Kalb  auf  Kalbsrieth*  (Erlangen 
1902);  Kopke,  >Chariotte  von  Kalb>  (Berlin 
1852). 

KALPA,  in  Hindu  chronology,  a  day,  or  a 
day  and  night  of  Brahtna,  or  a  penod  ol 
4,320,000  or  8.640,000  solar- sidereal  years.  A 
great  kalpa  comprises  the  life  of  Brahma. 

KALPA  SUTRA,  fcal'iw  soo'lrS  (San- 
skrit ritual  manual),  the  Sanskrit  work  treat- 
ing of  the  ceremonial  governing  the  perform- 
ance of  Vedic  sacrifice.  H  is  also  the  name 
of  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  Jainas  religious 
works.  This  work,  which  was  written  by 
Bhadra  Bahu  in  the  7th  century  A.n.  is  stin 
held  in  the  greatest  reverence.  Consult  Jacob!, 
'The  Kalpa-Sutra  of  Bhadra  bahu'  (Leipiig 
1879) ;  Macdonell.  'History  of  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture' (London  1913);  Stevenson,  'The  Kalpa- 
Sutra  and  Nava  Tava'   (London  1848). 

KALPI,  kil'pe.  or  CALPEE,  British  India, 
a  town  in  Jalaim  district,  United  Provinces, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about  45 
miles  south -southwest  of  Cawnpore.  The  orig- 
inal town  stood  near  the  river  on  an  elevated 
site,  but  repeated  Mahratta  incursions  induced 
the_  inhabitants  to  remove  it  to  its  present 
position  among  extensive  ravines,  where  there 
is  a  small  fort,  which  commands  the  navigation 
of  [he  Jumna.  After  a  long  period  of  decay 
it  is  ^;ain  reviving,  and  it  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  pnndpally  in  cotton,  and  is 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  paper  and  re- 
fined sugar,  the  latter  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world,  but  too  high-priced  to  be  in  general 
demand.  During  the  Sepoy  mutiny  Kalpi  be- 
came a  principal  rendezvous  of  die  revolted 
Gwalior    contingent,    which   was    signally   de- 
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itAted,  first  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cawnpore,  on  which  it  bad  previ- 
ously made  an  unsuccessful  attack,  and  after- 
ward at  Kalpi  itself  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  26  May 
1858. 

KALSOHINE,  or  CALCIMINE  (Latin, 
C(^X,  lime),  a  name  given  to  the  more  common 
preparation  used  to  whiten  or  otherwise  finish 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  house.  The  usual 
composition  of  kalsomine  is  zijic  white  and 
glue  sizing  mixed  with  water. 

KALTAG,  kal-tig',  an  unimportant  Alas- 
kan Indian  village  on  the  Yukon  River  where 
it  forms  the  east  end  of  the  ICaltag-Unalaklik 
portage  on  the  land  route  to  Nome  and  the 
Seward  Peninsula  by  way  of  ifee  Yukon  Valley. 

KALTKHBRUNHBR,  kal'len-brun'ner, 
Karl  Adam,  an  Austrian  dialect  poet :  b.  Enns, 
1804;  d.  1867.  In  addition  to  his  dialect  poems, 
which  are  still  popular  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, he  wrote  a  successful  drama  and  con- 
siderable formal  poems  much  inferior  to  his 
dialect  writings.  Consult  Wihan,  Josef,  <Kar! 
Adam  Kaltcnbrunner  als  Uundartlicher  Dich- 
ter'    (Linz  1904). 

KALUGA,  k9-!5o'g9,  a  eovemment  of 
Great  Russia,  situated  between  the  govermnenu 
of  Moscow,  Tula,  Orel  and  Smolensk.  For 
the  most  part  the  country  is  flat  snd  inclined 
to  bc^anjy;  for  this  reason  the  chief  product 
is  hemp,  though  there  is  also  considerable  agri' 
culture  along  other  lines.  Vast  extents  of 
primeval  forests  which  cover  many  parts  of 
the  country  have  as  yet  been  exploited  but 
comparatively  little.  Mining  is  being  carried 
on  to  some  considerable  extent,  especially  in 
iron  and  copper  ores.  Of  late  years  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  country  have  ex- 
panded and  broadened  in  variety.  They  in- 
dude  the  maldng  of  paper,  matches,  leather 
goods,  iron  products,  leather,  linseed  ail  and 
furniture.  The  yearly  increasing  commerce  of 
Kaluga  is  carried  on  principally  by  waterways, 
the  diief  of  which  is  the  Oka  River  which 
traverses  the  country  for  over  200  miles.  The 
capital  of  the  district  is  Kaluga,  a  commercial 
centre  of  about  50,000.  Area  of  government  of 
Kaluga  I!,942  miles.    Pop.  1,500,000. 

KAMA,  ka'ma,  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Volga,  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountaios,  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  government  of  Vyatka, 
in  eastern  Russia;  flows  first  north,  then  north- 
east into  the  government  of  Perm,  then  cir- 
cidtousiy  south-southeast  to  the  town  of  Perm, 
then  southwest  into  the  government  of  Kasan, 
and  about  40  miles  below  the  town  of  that 
name,  after  a  course  of  about  1,200  miles,  joins 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  almost  doubling  its 
volume.  It  is  navigable  almost  throughout  its 
whole  course,  and  a  canal  connecting  it  with 
a  tributary  of  the  Dwina,  gives  water  comtnu- 
nication  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

KAMA,  or  KAHADIVA,  in  Hindu  myth- 
ology, the  god  of  love  and  marrtsge.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  origin  vary  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  India.  According  to  one  authorit^^  he  sprang 
from  Brahma's  heart.  His  wife  is  Rati  or 
•Pleasure.* 

KAMAKURA,  ka-ml-koo'ra,  Japan,  vil- 
lage, about  11  miles  south  of  Yokohama.    It  is 


said  to  have  been  founded  m  the  7th  century. 
From  about  1190  for  400  years  it  was  the  polit- 
ical centre  of  Japan,  the  residence  of  many  of 
the  shoguns  and  frequently  the  battle-ground 
for  supremacy  and  power.  Since  the  adoption 
of  Tokio  as  the  capita)  it  has  lost  its  political 
importance;  but  it  is  still  much  visited  on  ac* 
count  of  its  beautiful  surroundings,  with  many 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity.    See  Daibutsu. 

KAMAL-UD-DIN.  Ismail  Isfahani,  k?'- 
mil-ud-den  es'm^-el  es  ta-ha'ne,  a  Persian  poet 
active  during  tfae  first  half  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury;  d.  1237.  He  was  born  at  Ispahan,  but 
the  dale  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  His  father, 
Jamal-ud-din  Abdur  Rizzak,  was  also  a  poet 
of  some  considerable  reputation.  After  enjoy- 
ing to  the  full  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  a 
time,  he  finally  turned  his  back  on  his  wealth 
and  bij:h  family  connections,  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  Sufi  and  took  up  fais  abode  in  a  faut  on 
the  outskirts  of  Ispahan.  There  he  was  finally 
tortured  to  death  when  tfae  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Uktai  Khan,  son  of  Genghis  Khan. 
His  most  famous  work  is  'DlwSn*  a  collection 
of  poems,  chiefly  in  praise  of  his  patrons.  He 
was  noted  for  his  beautiful  love  poems.  Con- 
sult Browne,  'Literary  History  of  Persia*  (New 
York  1906);  Gray  and  Mumford,  'One  Hun- 
dred Love  Songs  of  Kamal-ud-Din  of  Ispahan' 
(New  York  19M). 

K  AM  ALA,  a  drug  known,  under  vari- 
ous names,  to  Indian  and  Arab  physicians,  as 
a  specific  against  the  tapeworm.  It  occurs  as 
a  brick-red  powder,  adherent  to  the  fruit  of  the 
euphorbiaceous  plant  Malta lus  pkiiippinensis, 
formed  by  minute  roundi<4i,  sem ['transparent 
granules,  mixed  with  stellate  hairs.  The  active 
principle  of  the  powder  lies  in  the  80  per  cent 
of  resin  it  contains,  which  also  supplies  the 
coloring  matter,  called  rottlerin,  used  as   silk 

KAMBALU,  kim-bi'lS&  (meaniiw  in  Mon- 
gol, "the  Khan's  City,*  KanbiUigh) ,  the  capital 
of  China  during  the  Mon^l  (^nasty  founded 
by  Kublai  Khan.  The  city  was  captured  by 
Genghis  Khan  in   1215,  and  51  years  later  his 


nghis  tUian  in  lilb  and  ^1  vears  later 
null,  Kublai,  made  it  his  capital:  and  it  Cun- 
tinued  to  be  the  seat  of  Mongol  government 
for  108  years  until  Hung-wu  finally  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  Mongols  from  the  "Tartar 
City,"  wbi^  later  came  to  form  a  part  of 
Peking.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  the 
t3th  century,  has  left  an  interest)!^  descrip- 
tion of  iL  Consult  Marco  Polo,  'Travels' 
(New  York  1904)  ;  Yule,  Henry,  'Cathay  and 
the  Way  Thither'  (Hakluyt  Society,  London 
1866).  The  city  is  also  variouslv  known  as 
Kambaluc,  Kanbalu.  Cimbalu  and  Cambdiecb. 

KAHBODJA,  kam-b5'J9,  a  Burmese  trte 
(Plumeria  acutifoHa}  related  to  the  oleander, 
which  is  commonly  used  as  a  ^lade-tree  in  the 
villages  of  diat  country. 

KAMCHATKA,  Iram-chatlca,  or  KAMT- 
CHATKA,  Siberia,  a  large  peninsula  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  situated  between  the  SOth  and 
60th  parallels  of  latitude^  850  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  of  irregular  breadth,  the 
maximum  being  about  250  miles.  It  has  an 
area  of  104,260  square  mites.  The  coasts  are 
dangerous  of  approach  on  account  of  outlying 
reefs.  A  lofty  range  of  volcanic  mountains 
traverses  the  country  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
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tioD,  with  DMny  peaks  between  7,000  snd  17,000 
feel  higk  The  snow  line,  in  lat  56°  Aff.  is  at 
■a  elevation  of  5,260  feet  Dittmar,  a  Russian 
traveler,  devoted  three  years  to  the  exploration 
of  the  geology  of  Kamchatka.  He  traced  five 
successive  foimations,  and  found  17  volcaitoes 
in  active  operatian.  Numerous  rivers  have 
tbdr  rise  in  the  heights.  The  Kamchatka,  with 
its  afiluent  the  Ydovka,  b  navigable  for  ISO 
miles.  The  inost  fertile  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula £or  a^cultural  Durposcs  lies  along  the 
valley  of  this  river.  The  Russian  settlers  here 
raise  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  little 
adapted  for  culture.  The  climate  is  very 
severe;  the  winter  lasts  nine  moirths,  and  frost 
is  common  at  all  seasons.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Petropavlovsk  on  the  east  coast 
is  2&5',  while  at  Tigil  on  the  west  is  43". 
The  average  temperature  of  summer  at  the 
former  place  is  55,5',  and  that  of  winter  19°, 
but  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall 
as  low  as  25'.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and 
violent  Animal  life  is  very  abundant,  and  fish 
swarm  in  the  seas  and  rivers.  The  wild  ani- 
mals, still  abundant  in  the  more  sequestered 
localities,  are  bears,  wolves,  reindeer,  argalis 
or  wild  sheep,  blac^  red  and  gray  foxes,  er- 
mines, sables  and  otters.  Wild  fowl  are  very 
ntunerous.  The  principal  varieties  of  tish  are 
herrings,  cod  and  salmon.  Whales  are  numer- 
ous in  the  adjacent  seas.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests  of  birch,  larch,  pine  and 
cedar,  of  considerable  siie  in  the  south,  but 
diminishing  northward  until  the  northernmost 
portion  of  the  territory  is  covered  only  with 
reindeer  tnoss. 

The  Kamchadales,  the  principal  native  tribe, 
are  of  diminutive  stature,  but  stout,  with  flat 
features,  small  eyes,  thin  lips,  lank  blade  hair, 
and  scarcely  any  beard.  They  are  a  peaceable, 
honest,  la^  and  intemperate  race,  fa  wdnter 
ibey  reside  in  sunken  huts,  in  summer  in 
dweUingB  elevated  on  poles  some  13  feet  from 
the  ^ound.  Their  dress  is  well  adapted  to 
the  oianges  of  temperature,  being  of  fur  in 
winter  and  nankeen  in  summer.  Tfacy  are 
nominally  ^tvvemed  by  their  own  chiefs,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Russian  upravttik  or 
chief  judge,  and  the  most  of  them  are  Greek 
Calhofics.  Dog  trains  are  used  as  the  means 
of  transport.  The  other  principal  tribe  are  the 
Koryaks,  who  live  north  of  lat.  58°.  While 
the  Kamchadales  are  hunters  and  fishermen 
with  fixed  habitations,  the  Koryaks  are  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the 
reindeer,  and  differing  from  the  Kamchadales 
m  language  and  mode  of  life.  The  commerce 
of  Kamchatka  is  chiefly  with  Okhotsk.  Its  ex- 
ports are  furs,  sldns,  oil,  etc.  Its  imports  are 
flour,  sugar,  dry  goods,  whisky,  rice  asd  coffee, 
aoDost  all  passins  through  the  port  of  Petro- 
pavlovsk,  the  capital  on  Avatdca  Bay.  Pop.  of 
peninsula,  7^0.  Consult  article  by  Barett- 
Hamilton  in  the  Seoltisk  Geographical  Maga- 
ant  (Vol.  XV,  pp.  224-56),  in  whidi  there  is 
a  bibliography. 

KAHE,  low  hills  of  glacial  sands  and 
gravels  arranged  in  stratified  order.  These 
bills  are  more  or  less  isolated  and  frequently 
form  ridges  sometimes  reaching  about  IlM  feet 
'n  oM^t  above  the  snrroanifing  level  country, 
iney  are  frequently  found  in  the  vicinity  of 


the  terminal  moraittes  along  Ae  line  of  retreat 
of  the  Pleistocene  continental  ice  sheets.  See 
DsiFT,  Gi^aAL  Pbuod. 

KAHBHAHEHA,  ka-ma'^a-ma'ha  or 
ka-me-hi'me-ha,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  the 
Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands.  .  Kamehameha 
I,  surnamed  the  'Gbeat"  :  h.  1?S3;  d.  Kailua, 
Hawaii,  8  May  1817.  As  bead  chief  of  part  of 
the  island  of  Hawaii  in  1781  he  Bubdoed  the 
entire  gtonp  of  islands  and  became  ruler  of  the 
whole  in  l8ll.  He  was  progressive  in  his  views 
and  encouraged  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Kaue- 
HAUEHA  II  (LiHOLiHol ;  b.  Havraii,  1797;  d, 
London,  14  July  1824,  He  was  intemperate  but 
treated  the  missionaries  kindly,  i>rofessed  Chris- 
tianity, and  recommende-'  his  subjects  to  do  like- 
wise. Anxious  to  secure  the  fricndsUp  of  Eng- 
land he  went  thither  with  his  queen,  Kamamalu, 
but  both  died  soon  after  arriving  in  London. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Kauehaue- 
HA  in  (Kavikeaouu),  surnamed  the  'Good": 
b.  7  March  1814;  d.  Honolulu.  IS  Dec.  1854. 
He  came  to  the  throne  in  1^,  the  islands 
having  been  ruled  hy  a  regency  since  1824.  He 
introduced  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
in  1840,  and  the  independence  of  the  islands 
was  acknowledged  t^  the  United  States  in  1842 
and  by  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
1844.  The  more  important  public  offices  in  his 
reign  were  filled  by  foreigners.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  adopted  nephew,  Kauehaheha 
rV  (ALEXANnes  Liholiho)  :  b.  9  Pet.  1834;  d. 
Honolulu,  30  Nov.  1863.  He  married  in  1856 
Emma,  adopted  daughter  of  Dr.  Rooke.  In 
1860  he  foimded  the  Queen's  Hospital  in  Hono- 
luln,  personally  soliciting  subscriptions  for  this 
object,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest.  His 
elder  brother,  Lot  Kjunehamena,  succeeded  him 
as  Kamehameha  V:  b.  11  Dec.  1830f  d.  Hono- 
Inhi,  11  Dec  1872:  He  prodaimed  a  new  con- 
Btitution  (less  democratic  th&n  its  predecessor), 
in  1S64,  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  tM 
Hawaiians  bot  distasteful  to  (he  foreign  p<^- 
iation.  He  never  married  and  left  no  heir  to 
the  throne. 

KAMEHAMEHA,  Order  of,  an  Hawaiian 
secret  society  founded  in  Honolulu  in  1864  by 
Kamehameha  V,  the  then  reigning  kinK  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  order  is  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a 
white  enameled  cross  wim  gold  rays  surmounted 
by  a  crown. 

KAMENSTZ-PODOLSK,  k^-m^nyits' 
po-dolsk',  capital  of  Podolia.  Russia,  situated  on 
the  Smotriich  River,  235  miles  northwest  of 
Odessa.  It  was,  at  one  time,  one  of  the  strwig- 
est  fortresses  in  Poland,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
dty  there  still  stands  an  andcnt  and  massively- 
built  castle,  the  fortifications  of  which,  together 
with  those  of  the  dly,  were  destroyed  in  1813. 
It  was  held  by  the  Turks  in  the  17th  century 
and  became  part  of  Russia  in  1795.  At  present 
tt  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  of 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  - 
other  of  which  crowns  the  heists  above.  It  is 
sn  important  religious  ceqtre,  being  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Gredc  Cburdi 
bishop.     Pop.  50,000,  about  half  of  whom  are 

KAMERUN,    ka-m«-roon'.      See    Cake- 

ROONS. 
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KAMES,  irret^Iar  hills  of  stmti&ed  drift 
formed  n«ar  the  ice  front,  either  from  super- 
Riacial  or  subglacial  drainage.  In  rare  cases 
mcy  may  have  been  formed  under  the  ice. 
They  are  frequently  associated  with  eskers, 
dlough  the  two  terms  are  not  to  be  confused. 

KAMES,  Lord.    See  Home,  Henry. 

KAMI  CHI,  ka-me'che,  the  homed  screamer 
(Patamedea  cornula).     See  Screamer. 

KAMIMUKA,  Hikonojo,  Baron,  Japan- 
ese admiral;  b,  Kagoshima,  1849;  d.  7  Aug. 
1916,  He  joined  the  navy  in  1871,  rose  to  com- 
mander and  was  later  captain  of  the  cruiser 
Akitsushima  in  the  war  with  China.  He  was 
rear-admiral  in  1899,  and  in  1903  became  vice- 
admiral  and  Chief  of  the  Educational  Bureau. 
As  commander  of  the  armored  cruiser  squadron 
he  served  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  defeated 
3  Russian  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Korea  and  later 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Tsushima, 
when  the  Russian  fleet  under  Rojdcslvenskj-  was 
destroyed.  He  sjient  three  years  in  England 
(190(M)3)  as  chief  Japanese  naval  inspector. 
He  was  created  a  liaron  in  1907  and  became 
admiral  in  1910.  It  is  believed  that  he  led  the 
attack  on  Tsingtau  against  the  Germans  in  1914. 

KAMINISTIQUIA,  ka-m!-nTs-tnce'*,  a 
river  in  Canada  which  has  its  rise  near  Lake 
Nipigon  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  flows 
south  into  Thunder. Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  town  where  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  crosses  this  river  is  named  after  the 
river.  Along  its  course  are  several  expansions 
of  the  river  or  lak  ,  and  the  Kakateka  Falls. 
Before  the  _rai!road  entered  this  section  this 
river  and  its  tributaries  formed  important 
routes  of  travel  to  the  northwest 

KAHLOOPS,  Canada,  cinr  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia ;  on  the  Thompson  River  at 
the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches, 
and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad;  about 
255  miles  northwest  of  Rossland  and  250  mites 
northeast  of  Vancouver.  The  place  where  the 
city  now  stands  was  once  used  as  a  trading  post 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made  in  1820.  Its  growth  was 
slow  imlit  mining  began  in  the  vicinitv,  and  in 
1892  it  was  incorporated.  It  has  lumber  mills, 
railroad  and  machine  shops,  foundry,  brick- 
yard, cold  storage  and  ice  plant,  brewery  and  a 
sash  and  door  factory.  The  waterworks  and 
the  electric- light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city. 
The  government  seat  for  the  Yale  District  is 
Kamloops,  and  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
governments  have  here  land  and  rcpstry  offices. 
It  has  a  mild  climate,  and  in  the  vicinity  in  the 
river  valley  are  many  tine  farms.  Nearby  are 
mountains  and  small  lakes  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  their  scenery.     Pop.  3,?72, 

KAHLOOPS  TROUT,  a  name  given  to 
a  variety  of  the  Steclhead  of  the  rivers  of 
British  Columbia.    Sec  Steelhead. 

KAMPANERTHAL,  kim-^Kin'^r-tal'  a 
work  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  Jean 
Paul   Richter. 

KAMPEN,  kam'pSn,  or  CAHPEN,  Jacob 
de,  Dutch  Anabaptist  leader.  When  he  and  his 
followers  were  driven  out  of  Upper  Germany, 
they  attempted  to  diffuse  their  dogmas  over 
the  low  countries.  In  1534  Jolni  of  Lerden 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Amsterdam,  but  on 


attempting  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  he  met 
with  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 

KAMPEN,  or  CAMPEN,  Jm  van  (so 
called  from  the  town  of  Kampen),  Dutdi 
scholar:  b.  Kampen,  Holland,  about  1490;  d. 
Frdburg,  1538.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Louvain,  1519-31.    He  wrote  a  Latin  para- 

eiase  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  been  trans- 
ed  into  the  chief  European  languages. 

KAHPEN,  Ntkolaag  Oodfried  van,  Dutch 
historian:  b.  Haarlem,  15  May  1776;  d.  Amster- 
dam, 15  March  1839.  He  became  professor  of 
English  and  German  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  in  1815,  Among  his  historical  and  literary 
works,  many  of  which  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man, are:  'History  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Netherlands'  (1812);  'History  of  French  Dom- 
ination in  Europc>  (1815-23)  ;  'History  of  the 
Influences  of  the  Netherlands  Outside  of 
Europe'  (1831-33).  Consult:  'Life,'  by  S.  R- 
Von  Campen  (1887). 

KAMPEN,  or  CAMPEN,  Holland,  a 
town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Overysset  45 
miles  east- northeast  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  Ves- 
sel near  its  influx  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  lis  principal 
buildings  are  a  church  of  the  14th  century,  an 
elegant  town-house,  built  in  an  antique  style, 
and  a  theological  school  is  located  here.  An- 
cientK-  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Hanse  towns;  the  silting  up  of  the  Vessel 
caused  it  to  decline  in  importance ;  but  its  com- 
merce after  a  period  of  decline  has  again  to 
some  extent  revived.  It  produces  machinery, 
steam-engines,  hosiery,  paper,  harness  and 
bricks,  etc.  It  has  also  snip-building  yards. 
Steamer  service  counects  it  with  Amsterdam 
and  other  important  centres,  several  canals  in- 
tersect it,  and  a  railway  line  from  Germany 
through  Zwolle  terminates  here.     Pop.  19,745. 

KAMPBR8.  FiSRS,  German  professor  and 
author:  b,  Oesede,  Hanover,  Ifr  Oct.  1868.  He 
was  educated  at  die  gymnasia  of  Meppen  and 
£ssen-an-der-Ruhr  and  at  the  universities  of 
Miinster  and  Munich.  From  1894  to  1902  he 
served  as  academic  assistant  at  the  Royal  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Munich.  In  1902-03  he  was 
special  professor,  and  since  the  latter  year  has 
been  professor  of  medieeval  and  modem  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Breslau.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  important  historical  works,  in- 
cluding 'Die  tiburlinische  Sibylle  des  Mittel- 
alters'  (1894)  ;  'Kaiserprophetien  und  Kaiser- 
sa^en  in  miltelalter'  rl895,  2d  ed.,  entitled 
'Die  deutsche  Kaiseridee  in  Prophetic  und 
Sage,'  (1896);  'Mittelalterliche  Sagcn  vom 
Paradiese  una  vom  Hoize  des  Kreuces  Christt* 
(1897);  'Die  lehninsche  Weissagung  iiber  das 
Haus  HohenzoUem'  (1897);  "Alexander  der 
GrT>ssc  and  die  Idee  des  Wet timperi urns  in 
Prophetie  and  Sage'  (1901:  2d  ed.,  1912); 
■<Daiites  Kaisertraum'  (1908) ;  'Karl  der 
Grosse'  (1910),  He  cttllabor^tes  in  and  is 
joint  eiStor  of  the  HUlorischn  Jakrbuck  itr 
GorresgetttUehaft  and  contributes  to  the 
Kotniscke   Volksgnlung. 

KAMPP,  kampf,  Arthur,  German  paiater: 
b  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1864.  Educated  in  art  at 
the  Diisscldorf  Academy,  he  soon  showed 
strong  individuality  and  attracted  attention 
both  as  a  portrait  and  historical  painter.  He 
is  an  exaellent  draftsman  and  has 
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mind  of  cotorin^.  AmonE  bis  historical  iKiiiit- 
ings  are  'BlessinK  the  Volunteers  of  1813' 
(Karlsrohe  Gallery) ;  'Frederick  the  Great 
Addressing  his  Generals'  (Diisseldorf  Gal- 
lery) :  'A  People's  Sacrifice'  (Leipzig  Mu- 
seum) ;  and  among  his  other  paintings  are  sev- 
eral portraits  of  Kaiser  William  II ;  'Two 
Sisters'  (Raveni  Gallen',  Berlin) ;  'Benev- 
olence' ;  'Before  the  Chapel  of  Keveiaer' 
(Dresden  Gallery);  'Bridge  Building.*  Kampf 
bas  also  done  some  very  fine  mural  painting, 
the  most  notable  examples  □£  which  are  in  the 
Krcishaus  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  in  the  Royal 
Library,  Berlin. 

KAMPP  UH  ROM,  Sin,  <A  Struggle  for 
Rome,>  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  novels 
of  Felix  Dahn  (q.v.). 

KAMPHAUSEN,  Adolf  Hermann  Hein- 
rich,  a'do4f  h€r'm3n  hln'riH  kamp'bow-zSn, 
German  theologian :  b.  Solingen,  10  Sept.  1829 ; 
d.  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Bonn,  in  1855  be- 
came secretary  of  Karl  Josias  Bunsen,  whom 
he  assisted  ui  the  laCter's  'Bibelwerke,'  and  in 
1863  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Bonn.  In  lSffl-90  he  was  active  as  a  member 
of  the  theological  commission  for  the  revision 
of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  resigned  all  professional  duties  in  1901. 
His  publications  mclude  'Das  Lied  Moses' 
(1862);  'Die  Hagiographen  des  Alten  Bundes 
nach  den  uberlieferten  Grundtexten  uberselzt' 
(1868^;  'Das  Buch  Daniel'  (1893);  <Das 
Verhaltnis  des  Menscfaenopfers  zur  israel- 
idschen  Religion'  (1896).  He  also  edited 
Daniel  (1896)  for  Haupt's  'Polychrome  Bible.' 

KAHPTULICON    (Greek  kampios.   flex- 


ibly and  oulot,  thick),  floor  clodl  made  from 
rubocr  and  powdered  cork,  the  two  substances 
being  bealed  and  pressed  into  sheets  after  i 


ate    _,     

cylinder  rollers. 

KAN-SU,  kan-soo',  an  inland  province  of 
China,  in  the  northwestern  part;  area,  about 
125,450  square  mites.  At  one  time  Shan-Si.  on 
the  east,  was  a  part  of  Kan-Su,  and  until  1865 
its  jurisdiction  extended  over  a  much  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  at  present.  The  ca^tal 
is  Lan-Giau.  The  province  is  rich  in  coal  iteids 
and  in  deposits  of  copper  ore.  (Topper  smelting 
works  have  been  estahlished  at  Yaokai,  70  miles 
west  of  the  capital  under  government  auspices 
and  hunting  for  the  sake  of  the  fur  is  one  of  the 
chief  occupations.  Tobacco  of  a  superior 
qualityis  rused  in  this  province.    Pop.  about 

KANADA,  Idl-na'di  (Sanskrit  koM,  atom, 
ad,  eat,  atom  eater),  Hindu  philosopher  and 
founder  of  Vaiseshika  (atomic  school)  in 
Hindu  philosophy.  He  field  the  individuaKty  of 
single  spirits  to  be  dbtinct  from  the  supreme 
spirit.  The  name  Kanlda,  which  was  given 
Inm  in  derision  of  his  theories,  by  his  enemies, 
was  so  descriptive  of  his  philosopnical  methods, 
that  it  finally  supplanted  bis  real  name.  It 
bas  now  become  synonymous  with  deep  and 
exact  thinking.  Consult  Uacdonell,  'History  of 
Sanskrit  Literature'    (London  1913). 

KANAGAWA.  ka-n5-gS'wa  (Japanese, 
golden  stream),  a  Japanese  town  on  the  Bay 
of  Tokio,  not  far  from  Yokohama.    The  seat 


of  a  prefecture,  it  was  formerly  of  r 
portance  than  now.    It  was  also  a' 
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ofhcial  site  of  a  treaty  port.  But  in  tiiis  latter 
office  it  has  given  way  to  Yokohama.  Pop. 
about  20,000. 

KANAKAS,    k»-nak'»i,    a    popular   name 

S'ven  the  nativej  of  Hawaii.  New  Caledonia, 
ew  Hebrides  and  other  islands  in  the  Sou^ 

KANANUR,  ka-n^-noor'.  or  CANHA. 
NORB,  British  India,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
cKstrict  of  Malabar,  J) residency  of  Madras,  44 
miles  northwest  of  Calicut.  It  became  an  im- 
portant centre  of  trade  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  and  was  visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama 
in  1498.  It  has  somewhat  lost  importance  as  a 
trade  centre,  ranking  fourth  among  the  ports 
of  Malabar.  Pepper,  grain,  timber  and  cocoa- 
nuts  are  its  mam  proaucts.  There  is  a  fort 
of  triangubr  area,  huilt  by  the  Dutch  and  oc- 
cupied by  [hem  till  1766.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Biitish  in  1783.    Pop.  28,957. 

KANARBSE.  kin'ii-res',  a  iiart  of  the  Hin- 
dustan Dra vidians  who  inhabit  the  Mysore 
table-land,  a  section  of  southern  Bombay  and 
a  part  of  the  Kanara  territory.  Their  lan- 
guage which  is  highly  developed  and  the  vehicle 
of  a  very  ancient  civdization,  possesses  a  litera- 
ture of  some  considerable  extent  and  import- 
ance and  serves  as  the  popular  speech  of  the 
10.000,000  people  of  die  Kanarese.  who  are 
ranked  among  ifae  civilized  races  of  India.  See 
Dra  VIDIANS. 

KANARI,   or    CANARI,   a    tree    of    die 

tenus  Canarium  (q.v.),  many  species  of  which 
ourish  from  India  to  Australia  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  foliage  is  abundant  and  handsome, 
and  the  wood  is  hard,  heavy  and  suitable  for 
cabinet  work,  house- trimming,  etc.  The  fruit 
is  a  drupe  with  a  hard  oily  kernel,  which  forms 
the  particular  food  of  the  great  cocl^toos  of 
the  region.  The  kernel  of  C.  commune,  known 
as  Java  almond,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  either 
fresh  or  roasted ;  and  the  Amboinese  dry  it, 
grind  it  and  bake  the  Sour.  Some  other 
species  also  furnish  edible  kernels;  and  from 
all  an  oil  may  be  pressed,  said  to  be  better  than 
cocoanut  oil,  both  for  cookine;  and  for  use  in 
lamps.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bark  re- 
sembling balsam  copaiba  (see  Copaiba). 
These  trees  also  yield  the  medical  resin  elemi, 
and  3  gum  called  black  damar. 

KANARIS,  ki-n&'ris,  Konstuitine,  Greek 
soldier  and  statesman :  b.  on  the  island  of 
Ipsara.  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  1790;  d.  15 
Sept.  1877.  He  has  been  magnified  into  a  sort 
of  modem  edition  of  the  andent  Greek  hero, 
on  account  of  bis  venturesome  deeds  during 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Among  his 
exploits  were  die  blowing  up  of  the  staff  ship 
of  the  Turkish  admiral  in  the  Strait  of  Chios 
(June  1823)  ;  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  the 
Turkish  admiral  in  (he  harbor  of  Tencdos 
(November  1822) ;  the  burning  of  a  Turkish 
frigate  and  transport  ships  carrying  troops  lo 
Samos  (August  1824^  ;  attempdng  to  bum  the 
whole  Elgyptian  fleet  in  the  haror  of  Alexandria 
where  it  was  making  ready  to  transport  troops 
to  the  Peloponnesus  p825).  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  national  legislature  in  1827, 
and  held  important  military  positions  up  to  1348 
when  he  became  Minister  of  Marine  and 
president  of  the  Catrinet.  At  the  age  of  72 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  186% 
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And  even  after  this  he  held  numerottj  important 
ofBces  under  King  George.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  when  he  was  87,  he  waa  still  president 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Minister  of  Marine. 

KANAUJ,  k4-noiij',  or  KUNNOJ,  ancient 
capital  of  the  pergunnah  of  same  name,  in 
Farrukhabad  District,  India.  The  ruined  vil- 
lage which  to-day  represents  its  ancieiit  great- 
ness is  situated  on  the  Kali  Nadi  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ganges.  Kanauj  TKanyakiibja) 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  early  Indian 
cities,  dales  back  to  900  fi.c.  Even  at  this  early 
date,  and  for  over  2,000  years  afterward,  it 
continued  to  be  the  centre  of  intense  Brahman 
activity.  This  and  its  other  energies  made  it 
the  chief  of  the  cities  of  India.  But  from  its 
conquest  in  1193  by  the  Sultan  of  Delhi,  it 
suffered  one  disaster  after  another  until  to-day 
it  is  simply  a  great  ruin  amidst  which  live  a 
miserable   straggling  population. 

KANAWHA  (k^-na'w*)  RIVER,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Ohio  River,  has  its  rise  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  Mountains  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  North  Carolina,  flows 
northeast  by  north  through  Ae  southwestern 
part  of  Virginia,  then  changes  its  course  north- 
west and  west  into  West  Virginia,  and  flows 
into  the  Ohio  Itiver  at  Point  Pleasanl.  It  re- 
ceives the  Gauley  River  in  Fayette  County, 
West  Virginia,  and  from  thence  lo  its  mouth  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Great  Kanawha.  The 
river,  at  a  cost  of  over  S4,O0O,00O.  has  been  made 
navigable  from  the  Ohio  to  Great  Kanawha 
Falls,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gauley  River,     It  is  about  450  miles  in  length. 

KANAZAWA,  k^-n^-ia'-wa,  the  largest 
city  on  the  western  coast  of  Japan,  on  the 
main  line  railway,  five  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  in  15S3  and  the  fief,  given  by 
Hideyoshi  to  Mayeda,  one  of  his  captains,  made 
thus  feudal  ruler  of  Kago,  Noto  and  Elchiu 
(one  city,  eight  counties,  and  774,091  inhabi- 
tants), the  wealthiest  of  ail  in  Japan.  Like 
other  cities  in  Japan,  it  declined  after  the  fall 
of  feudalism,  in  1871  ;  but,  like  most  of  them 
also,  reined  prosperity  with  the  help  of  Yatoi 
or  foreign  assistants,  through  manufactures, 
modern  improvements  and  increase  of  the  out- 
put of  bronze  and  lacquer  work,  red  decorated 
follery  Qkutani),  and  habutai  (see  FuKUi)  silk, 
ts  public  buildtnes  are  notable  and  its  re- 
nowned public  gardens  are  the  finest  in  Japan. 
The  Kenroku  Park  of  the  Six  Combinations  — 
vastness,  solemn  solitude,  labor  bestowed, 
venerable  moss-covered  appearance,  running 
water  and  charming  prospect,  is  one  of  several 
places  of  recreation.  Public  library,  commer- 
cial museum,  and  most  of  the  features  of  a 
modern  city  are  here.  Haktisan,  or  White 
Mountains,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  in  all 
Japan  (8,794  feet  high),  is  in  view.  The 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  ascending  it 
usually  start  from  this  place.  Consult  Guide 
to  Eastern  Asia,  Vol.  Ill  (1914).    Pop.  129,084. 

KANCHIL,  the  smallest  species  of  chev- 
rotain  (gv.).  It  inhabits  Java  and  neighboring 
islands,  is  less  than  a  foot  tall,  and  is  proverb- 
ially quick  and  clever  in  its  movements  and  hid- 
ing in  the  forest.  Its  scientific  name  is  Tragu- 
Itts  javauicus. 

KANDAHAR,  kan-da-har',  or  CANDA- 
HAR,   Afghanistan,  one  of  the  largest  cities 


of  the  principality,  on  a  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated pUin,  3,462  feet  above  the  sea,  313  miles 
southwest  of  Kabul.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  mud 
wail  27  feet  high,  with  a  lar^e  tower  at  each 
of  the  four  comers,  54  semi-cylindrical  bas- 
tions, and  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  in  front,  cap- 
able of  being  filled  with  water  from  the  river. 
There  arc  six  gates,  each  protected  by  double 
bastions.  The  circumference  of  the  city  is  over 
three  miles.  One  of  the  most  imposing  build- 
ings is  the  octagonal,  domed  structure  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah.  There  are  130 
mosques  in  the.  dty,  It  is  claimed  (hat  this 
city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great 
Kandahar  is  famous  for  the  fruits  grown  in 
the  vicinity,  and  tobacco  is  cultivalea  for  ex- 
port supported  by  the  transit  trade,  but  it  has 
important  manufactures  of  fell  and  silk.  It 
was  held  by  the  British  in  1839-42,  and  again 
in  I8ra-81.     Pop.  estimated  at  31,000. 

KANDY,  kan'de,  or  CANDY,  Ceylon,  one 
of  the  chief  towns  on  the  island,  is  situated 
near  the  centre,  72  miles  northeast  of  Colombo, 
at  the  height  of  about  2,000  feet.  "Kandy  is 
uniquely  beautiful  —  the  most  charming  tittle 
town  in  the  world,"  travelers  usually  describe 
it.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
hills,  and  boasts  an  artificial  lake,  Buddhist  and 
Hindu  teoipks,  including  the  Dalada  Maligawa, 
the  most  sacred  Buddhist  temple  in  the  world. 
This  contains  the  so-called  relic  of  Buddha's 
tooth,  and  also  many  ancient  manuscripts  writ- 
ten in  Pali  and  Sanskrit.  "The  Pavilion,^  or 
oflficial  residence  of  the  governor,  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  in  Ceylon.  Kandy  is  comieeted 
by  railroad  with  Colombo.  The  botanic  gar- 
dens of  Peradenia  are  three  miles  from  Kandy. 
Kandy  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Ceylon.     Pop.  30,148. 

KANE,  Elisha  Kent,  American  Arctic 
voyager:  b.  Philadelphia,  20  Feb.  1820;  d. 
Havana,  Cuba,  16  Feb.  1857.  He  was  graduated 
as  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1842,  and  shortly  afterward  became  surgeon  to 
the  American  embassy  lo  China.  After  ex- 
tended travels  in  Indta,  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  he  returned  to  America  in 
1846,  and  was  employed  in  the  govemment  sur- 
ve;y  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1850  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  senior  medical  offi- 
cer lo  the  expedition  of  two  vessels,  the  Ad- 
vance and  the  Rescue,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  22d  of  May  in  that  year  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  On  the  return  of  the  ex- 
pedition Dr.  Kane  publiAed  'The  United  Stales 
Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  —  a  Personal  Narrative.'  On  the 
31st  of  May  1853,  the  Advance  alone,  nnder  Dr. 
Kane's  coibmand,  sailed  again  from  New  York 

resume  ^e  search,  and  proceeding  up  BaHin's 


_,  for  21  months,  and  was  finely  abandoned 
because  provisions  were  becoming  scarce  and 
scurvy  and  other  diseases  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  object  now  was  to  reach  the 
Danish  settlements  in  Greenland,  about  1.300 
miles  distant.  This  long  and  perilous  journey, 
partly  in  boats  and  partly  in  sledges,  was  ac- 
complished, after  10  weeks  of  severe  privation, 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  and  that  by  an 
accident.  In  1856  Dr.  Kane  published  'The  Sec- 
ond Grinnell   Ei^edition,'    and  was  aurarded 
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gold  medals  from  Congress,  the  New  York 
legislature  and  the  R<^al  GeograiJitcal  Society. 
Consult  Elder,  'Biography  of  Elisha  Kent 
Kane>  (1857);  Greely,  ^American  Explorers' 
{18W). 

KANB,  John  Kintzing,  American  jurist:  b. 
Albany,  N.  Y..  16  May  1795:  d.  Philadelphia, 
Pa„  21  Feb,  1858.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1814,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817, 
entered  practice  in  Philadelphia,  was  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  as  a  Federalist  in 
1823,  later  hecame  a  Democrat,  and  supported 
Jackson  in  the  canvass  of  1828.  In  1845  he 
became  attorney- general  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1846  United  States  district  judge  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1856  president  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  won  distinction  by  his 
leeal  attainments  and  his  decisions  in  patent  and 
afflniralty  law,  but  his  commitment  of  Passmore 
Williamson  for  contempt  of  court  in  an  action 
under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  vras  attacked  by 
the  Abolitionists. 

KAHE,  Paul,  Canadian  artist :  b.  Toronto, 
1810;  d.  1871.  He  received  his  early  art  educa- 
tion at  Upper  Canada  College,  and  was  in- 
spired with  (he  ambition  to  depict  (he  Indians. 
After  spending  some  years  in  the  United  States, 
he  went  to  Europe  in  1841,  studied  art  in  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Toronto  in  1845.  He  made  a 
transcontinental  journey  in  1846~47.  in  the 
course  of  which  he  visited  many  of  die  western 
tribes,  and  brought  back  with  hini  some  hun- 
dred sketches  of  great  ethiutlogical  value,  and 
developed   later   into   an   important   series   of 

ginlings  of  Indian  life  and  western  scene rv. 
1859  he  published  the  literary  result  of  his 
travels,  'Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,'  illustrated 
by  his  own  sketches. 

KANE,  Sir  Robert  John,  Irish  chemist: 
b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  24  Sept.  1809;  d.  there,  16 
Feb.  1890.  He  was  educated  for  th:  medical 
profession  and  in  1S32  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  In  the  same  year  he 
founded  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Scienct 
and  was  its  editor  for  two  years.  From  1834 
to  1837  he  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
(□  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  in  1846  originated 
die  Museum  of  Industry  m  Ireland.  He  was 
knighted  the  same  year,  was  president  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  for  several  years  prior 
to  his  resignation  in  1873,  and  in  1876  was 
elected  president. of  the  Rwal  Irish  Academy. 
He  wrote  'Elements  of  Oiemistry'  (1842); 
'Industrial  Resonrces  of  Ireland'   (1884).  etc 

KANB,  Pa.,  borough  in  McKean  County, 
<»>  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  tl_e  Pennsylvania  and 
other  railroads,  95  miles  southeast  of  Erie,  175 
miles  north  of  Pittsburgh  and  122  miles  from 
Buffalo.  There  are  here  several  of  the  largest 
window  glass  factories  in  the  world,  plate  glass 
and  bottle  factories,  lumber-mills,  wooden-ware. 
factories,  saws,  cutlery,  screen  doors  and  win- 
dow factories  and  other  flourishing  industries. 
There  are  extensive  natural  gas  and  oil  wells 
and  de^sits  of  silica  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try which  are  of  great  commercial  benefit  to  the 
Wwn.  On  account  of  its  elevation  of  2,200  feet, 
Kane  b  an  attractive  summer  resort,  with  ^ood 
hunting  and  fishins  grounds  in  the  vicinity. 
It  was   first    settled   in    1859  ar'    '     - 


KANBKO,  ka'n§-ko  (Viscount)  Kentaro, 
Japanese  statesman :  b.  Fuknoka,  1853.  He 
came  of  an  old  Samurai  family,  and  received 
foreign  education  in  the  United  States,  being 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1878.  He  began  his  career  as  a  professor  in 
the  school  that  was  (he  forerunner  of  the  Tokio 
Imperial  University,  In  1885  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Prince  Ito,  then  Premier  of  Japan; 
was  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing coDSti rational  systems;  served  as  president 
of  the  Privy  Council  (1888-90),  and  chief  secre- 
tary of  the  House  of  Peers,  1890.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Law  Conference  in  Switzerland.  He  was  vice- 
minister  for  agriculture  and  cotnmecce  in 
1894;  ministor  ot  the  same  department  in  1898, 
and  in  1900  Minister  of  Justice.  During  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-05)  he  was  non- 
officiat  representative  of  his  government  in  this 
country,  and  a  powerful  factor  in  effecting  the. 

Eice    negotiations    at    Portsmouth.    In    1890 
neko  was  made  baron,  after  the  war,  was 
created  viscount,  and  appointed  Privy  Coun- 

K'ANG-HI,  or  KANG-HSI,  the  sec- 
ond emperor  ot  the  Ta  Tsinc  dynasty  estab- 
lished in  China  by  the  Manchu  Tartars :  b.  1655 ; 
d.  1722.  He  began  to  reign  in  1661,  under  a 
regency  and  assumed  the  reigns  of  government 
in  16W,  when  only  14  years  of  age.  When  he 
was  19  he  i/as  forced  to  face  a  rebellion  of  the 
Chinese  under  Wu  San-Kuei,  which  spread 
throughout  the  whole  vast  empire.  But  K'ang- 
Hi  struggled  against  many  very  great  difficulties 
and  was  finally  successful  in  restoring  the 
country  to  order  and  in  even  extending  his  au- 
thority to  Khokand,  Badakhshan  and  Thibet. 
He  proceeded  to  consolidate  his  power  bv  in- 
creasing the  number  of  provinces  to  18  and  ex- 
tending his  dominion  most  inlimatelv  over  each 
of  them.  The  Jesuits,^  who  were  welcomed  by 
him,  contributed  to  his  victories  by  supplying 
him  with  the  most  modem  cannon  and  arms 
then  in  use  in  Europe,  and  to  the  scientific 
glories  of  his  court  by  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  (1669),  the  taking  of  a  complete  census 
and  the  surveyinff  of  the  whole  empire.  Under 
these  and  other  influences  K'ang-Hi  became  a 
great  and  consistent  patron  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. In  this  field  his  energies,  very  active  at 
court,  extended  to  other  literary  centres  of  the 
empire.  So  strong  became  the  mfluence  of  the 
Jesuits  that  Christianity  was  oflMaally  rec- 
o^ized  in  1C92.  A  break,  however,  occurred 
With  Rome  in  1698,  when  the  Ptme  decided 
against  ancestor  worship  to  which  the  emperor 
clung  tenaciously  as  a  vital   part  not  only  of 


continued  to  widen  until  finally  the  former  is- 
sued an  edict  banishing  from  the  country  all 
the  Christian  tmssionanes  who  dared  to  oiffer 
from  his  own  expressed  opinion  on  these  or 
other  matters,  ^nong  the  literary  activities 
patronized  by  K'ang-IH  and  supervised  by  him 
were  the  great  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Chinese; 
a  concordance  to  all  Chinese  literature  ('Pd- 
Wen-Yun-Foo>)  in  HO  large  volumes;  two 
great  encyclopaedias,,  the  largest  of  which  (die 
*Ku-Kin  T'oo  Shu-Tsoh-Cbing')    consists  of. 
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over  S,000  volumes.  For  tliis  latter  vast  under- 
taking movable  copper  type  was  used.  These, 
though  the  most  notable,  were  only  a  few  of  his 
maov  art  and  literary  activities.  He  encour- 
agea  commerce  with  forei^ers  and  granted 
permission  to  the  East  India  Company  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  in  China  (1677).  Consult 
Giles,  'China  and  the  Uanchus*  (Cambridge 
1912);  Rirausat, 'Nouvellet  Melanges  asiatique' 
(Paris  1829). 

K'ANG-WA,  kang-wa',  or  KANG-HOA 
(Japanese  at  the  river  mouth),  an  island  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River,  Korea. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  held  to  be  of 
great  importance,  guarding  as  it  does  the 
waterway  to  Seoul,  the  capital.  Modem  war- 
fare methods  have  rendered  it  of  much  less 
military  value  than  it  possessed  in  the  past 
when  It  formed  the  one  great  fortified  [Mace 
of  refuge  of  the  court  in  times  of  extreme 
danger  due  to  the  many  invasions  suffered  -fay 
the  counirv.  Durine  the  independence  of 
Korea  it  formed  the  place  of  deposit  (in 
duiilicate)  of  the  archives  of  the  i^emment, 
which  were  kept  in  a  strongly  fortified  Budd- 
hist monastery  and  guarded  by  clerical  miUtia. 
So  strong  was  this  place  that  the  French,  who 
had  captured  K'ang-wa.  under  Admiral  Rose, 
were  unable  to  take  the  island  by  storm  and 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  and  gfcai  loss  though 


John  Rodgers,  whose  survey  boats  of  the 
United  States  squadron  then  in  Korean  waters, 
had  been  fired  upon,  landed  a  force  commanded 
by  Winfield  Scott  Schley  and  captured  all  five 
of  the  forts.  In  September  1875,  the  Japanese, 
under  similar  conditions,  stormed  the  place  and 
dictated  a  treaty  of  peace.  Naturally,  being  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  court 
and  the  nation,  K'ang-Wa  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood  are  rich  in  historical  and  other 
monuments.  Consult  Griffis,  W.  E.,  <Corea, 
the  Hermit  Nation>  (New  York  1911);  Ham- 
ilton, 'Korea'   (New  York  1907). 


ing  under  the  influence  of  die  missionaries  he 
bmame  greatly  interested  in  western  civilisation 
which  he  studied  deeply.  This  led  him  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Reform  party  in  China, 
His  influence  spread  to  all  the  provinces  where 
it  was  especially  strong  in  the  schools  of  higher 
learning.  This  brougnt  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  court  and  he  became  the  chief  adWser 
of  the  emperor  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  re- 
form movement  of  1898,  the  failure  of  which 
forced  K'sng  into  exile.  Wandering  about 
from  Honricong,  to  Singapore  and  other  places 
in  the  cast  he  organized  the  "Fao  Huan^  Hwei* 
or  Empire  Reform  SocieW,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  modernize  Oiina.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  England,  America  and  whu^ver 
Chinese  were  in  strength,  and  played  a  very'  con- 
siderable part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  establishment  of  the  republic  (1911). 
K'ang  Yu-Wei  and  his  associates  had  a  power- 
ful influence  in  Republican  China,  especially  in 
1913.  Among  his  published  works  arc  a  'New 
Commentary  on  the  Chinese  Qassics.'  and 
'Modem  JTapwi.' 

KANGAROO,  an  Australian  marsupial  of 
the  family  Macropodida.     The  word  is  derived 


from  a  native  name  of  the  giant  kangaroo. 
The  MacTopodida  are  readily  distinguished 
from  other  marsupials  by  their  shape.  The 
head  is  small,  with  large  mule-like  ears;  the 
neck  slender,  the  trunk  narrow  before  and  very 
nuLEsive  behind;  the  fore  limbs  small  and  weak 
with  five  toes  and  used  chicily  as  hands ;  the 
hind  limbs  long,  extremely  powerful,  four-toed 
and  serving  as  the  chief  organs  of  locomotion; 
and  the  tail  thick,  heavy  and  muscular,  serving 
to  support  the  body,  in  combination  with  the 
hind  legs,  as  on  a  tripod.  The  dentition  is  note- 
worthy, having  a  somewhat  rodent-like  appear- 
ance. There  are  three  pairs  of  incisors  above, 
presenting  a  sharp  cutting  edge  which  the  sin- 
gle pair  of  lower  incisors  passes  like  the  blade 
of  a  shears.  The  molars  are  flat-crowned.  The 
kanfproos  are  strictly  vegetarian,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia represent  the  deer,  antelopes  and  hares 
of  other  regions.  About  50  species  belor^ing  to 
12  or  15  genera  have  been  described  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  neighboring  islands.  The  giant 
kangaroo  (Macrofus  giganleus),  the  largest,  is 
frequently  exhibited  in  zoological  gardens. 
This,  the  first  of  the  kangaroos  Imown  to  white 
men.  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  during 
his  exploring  voyage  in  1770,  and  was  described 
under  the  name  Didelphys  ^igantea  from  speci- 
mens brought  home  by  him.  When  standing 
erect  in  the  attitude  of  scenting  danger  it  is 
nearly  as  tall  as  a  man.  and  when  in  full  flight 
propels  itself  by  bounds  of  12  to  15  feet.  It 
often  gathers  into  large  bands,  or  did  so  form- 
erly, when  more  abundant.  On  account  of  its 
destructivencss  to  herba^  on  the  st^eep-ranges, 
as  well  as  for  sport,  it  is  much  hunted  fay  the 
colonists,  a  favorite  method  being  coursing. 
When  brought  to  bay  by  the  hounas  it  proves 
no  mean  antagonist,  and  frequently  kills  a  dog 
by  seizing  it  in  its  arms  and  ripping  it  open 
with  the  great  hind  toe.  As  in  other  kangaroos 
the  hind  feet  have  a  peculiar  structure;  the 
fourth  toe  is  enormou^y  developed  and  fur- 
nishes almost  the  sole  support ;  tne  tifth  is  of 
moderate  size;  in  sharp  contrast  the  second  and 
third  toes  are  minut^  slender  and  bound  to- 

Sther  so  that  only  Ineir  sharp  claws  project 
■XD  the  skin,  their  only  function  being  to 
comb  and  cleanse  the  fur.  The  one  or  two 
young  are  bom  in  an  exceedingly  helpless  state, 
and  after  being  placed  in  the  pouch  of  the 
female  remain  attached  by  their  mouths  to  the 
nipples  for  several  weeks  or  months;  at  first 
tiKy  arc  quite  incapable  of  sucking,  and  the 
milk  is  injected  into  their  moutlis  W  tne  period- 
ical contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  mammary 
glands.  Even  after  they  are  able  to  run  about, 
they  return  to  the  mother's  pouch  for  temporary 
rest  and  shelter.  Closely  related  are  the  red 
kangaroo  (M.  ntftis)  and  other  species  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains,  and  the  numerous  species  of 
large  and  small  wallabies  or  brush-kangaroos, 
some  of  which  inhabit  New  Britain  and  New 
Guinea,  as  well  as  Australia.  The  genus  Den- 
dralams  includes  the  arboreal  tree-kangaroos. 
The  large  rock-kangaroos  (genus  Petrogalt) 
dwell  among  rocks,  leaping:  about  them  with 
great  agility  and  using  thetr  long  tails  like  a 
balancing-pole.  The  rat-kangaroos  (sub-family 
Potorirtir)  are  a  small  group  of  species  some- 
what resembling  rats  and  rabbits  in  size  and 
habits.    Thev  are  nocturnal  and  obtain  their  food 
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isting  species.  Consult  Waterbouse,  <Nat.  Hist, 
of  £e  Mammalia'  (London  1346)  ;  Gould, 
'Monograph  of  the  Uacropodidx'  (London 
1841);  uid  'Mammals  of  Australia'  (London 
1863);  Flower  and  Lydekker,  'Mammals  Liv 
ing  and  Extinct'  (London  1891);  InzersolL 
'Ufe  of  Mammals'  (New  York  1906),  and 
systematic  works. 

KANGAROO  GRASS  {Anihistrina  ciU- 
Ota),  ao  Australian  fodder  grass  cultivated 
there  and  in  India  where  it  is  highly  esteemed. 
It,  like  all  its  family,  is  very  nutritious  and 
affords  excellent  pasture,  the  plant  growing 
not  only  high  but  [nick. 

KANGAROO-RAT,  a  small  and  pretty 
jerboa- like  rodent  of  the  southwestern 
United  States.  It  has  very  lone  and  strong 
hind  legs,  and  runs  hy  a  series  of  leaps 
with  great  swiftness,  it  inhabits  arid  re- 
gions, dwells  in  extensive  burrows  of  its 
own  digging,  and  feeds  mainly  upon  sun- 
flower-seeds, great  quantities  of  which  are 
stored  up  for  winter  use,  when  the  burrows  are 
warmly  furnished  with  grass.  It  belongs  to 
the  pocket-mouse  family  {Heteromyida')  and  is 
named  Perodiptu  ordi  by  systematists.  Consult 
Stone  and  Cram,   'American  Animals'    (1902). 

Kangaroo-mice  are  smaller  American 
rodents  of  the  genus  Perognaihus.  See  Pocket- 

KANITZ,  ka'nits,  Felix  Phillip,  HunKs- 
Han  arclueologist  and  ethnologist ;  b.  Buda- 
pest 1829;  d.  1904.  Well  educated  and  pos- 
sessmg  private  means,  he  traveled  through  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Prance  and  Ital^  and  the  south 
Slavic  countries,  devoting  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  to  the  study  of  the 
archaKiIogy,  art  and  eihnolo^  of  these  coun- 
tries. Finding  his  greatest  mterest,  in  these 
studies^  in  Albania,  Herz^ovinia,  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria,  he  deliberately  determined  to  con- 
centrate his  studies  and  investigations  on  these 
countries.  Among  his  published  works  are 
'Die  romischen  Funde  in  Serbicn'  (1861); 
'Serbiens  byzantinische  Monumente'  (1^62) ; 
'Rdse  in  Stidserbian  und  Nordbulgarien* 
(1868)  ;  'Scrbien'  (1868) ;  'Donau-BuTgarien 
und  der  Balkan'  (1882);  "Katechismus  der 
Omamentik'  (1896)  ;  'Romische  Studien  in 
Serbien'  (1892), 

KANKAKEE,  kin-k^-ke'.  111.,  dty.  county- 
seat  of  Kankakee  Qounty;  on  the  Kankakee 
River,  and  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Oeveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
and  other  railroads,  about  133  miles  northeast 
of  Springfield  and  56  miles  south  of  Chicago, 
It  was  settled  in  18S0  and  incorporated  as  a  dty 
in  1854,  The  water  power  of  the  Kankakee 
River  is  extensive  at  Kankakee,  and  as  a  result 
the  city  is  largely  en^ged  in  manufacturing, 
and  the  water  power  is  also  used  for  electric- 
lighting  plants  and  electric  tramways.  It  is 
situated  in  an  excellent  agricultural  region, 
and  its  good  railroad  facilities  make  it  an  im- 
portant commercial  centre  for  a  large  extent  of 
country,^  The  chief  industrial  esiabhshments 
are  agricultural  implement  works,  piano  fac- 
tories, furniture  factories,  knitting  works,  sew- 
ing machines  and  stone  quarries.  Some  of  the 
other  manufactures  are  starch,  flour,  wagons, 
bncks.  tiles,  nails,  foundry  products,  mattresses. 


four  Roman  Catholic,  one  Lutfaerdu,  uuk  uci- 
man  Methodist,  one  Reformed  Lutheran,  one 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  one  Christian 
Science.  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
pubUc  and  parish  schools.  Saint  Joseph's  Semi- 
nary, a  C:onservatory  of  Music  and  in  Bour- 
bonnais  Grove,  a  suburb  of  the  cily.  Saint  Via- 
teur's  College  and  Notre  E>ame  Academy,  It 
has  the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  Insane  and 
the  Emergency  Hospital,  a  public  library,  the 
Y.  M.  C  A.  building,  and  the  city  buildings. 
There  are  two  national  banks  and  two  savings 
banks  with  a  combined  cafutal  of  over  $300,000. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  who 
holds  office  two  years,  and  a  council  of  10  mem- 
bers, one-half  of  whom  are  elected  each  year. 
The  council  elects  the  administrative  ofndals 
and  the  health  and  local  improvement  boards. 
Po^  14.150. 

KANKAKEE,  a  river  of  northern  llUnois, 
which  has  its  rise  in  English  L^e,  Starke 
CJounty,  in  northern  Indiana,  flows  west  and 
southwest  and  enters  Kankakee  Cx>unty  In 
Illinois.  From  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Iroouois  from  the  south,  the  course 
changes  to  the  northwest  until  it  enters  Grundy 
Ouiity,  where  it  unites  with  the  Des  Plaines 
River  and  forms  the  Illinois.  Consult  Twen^- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist 
of  Indiana  (1898.  pp.  55-65). 

KANNBGIESER,  kan'ne-gi'sSr.  Kari 
Friedrich  Ludwig,  (}erman  author  and  critic: 
b.  Wendemark,  1781;  d.  1861.  Educated  at 
Halli;  he  was  a  teacher  from  1807-43.  He 
wrote  spirited  lyrics  and  successful  dramas; 
but  much  of  his  literary  activity  was  given  to 
translations  from  anaent  ana  modern  lan- 
gvaKes.  Among  these  are  the  'Divina  Coro- 
media' ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (1808) : 
Dante's  lyrics  (1842);  Horace's  'Odes';  and 
selections  from  the  works  of  Byron,  Anacreoo, 
Sappho,  Chaucer  and  Scott.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  skilful  and  extensive  of  the  interpreters 
of  the  works  of  Goethe. 

KANO,  ka-nd'.  in  the  British  protectorate 
of  northern  Nigeria,  (1)  the  chief  town  and  a 
province  of  the  extensive  Sudanese  sultanate 
annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1903.  Kano  is  the 
point  of  convergence  of  many  caravan  routes 
and  is  the  principal  market  and  centre  of  trade 
for  the  interior  of  Africa.  Leather  and  cotton 
^ods  are  extensively  manufactured  and  dye- 
ing is  carried  on.  On  account  of  its  industries 
Kano  has  been  called  the  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham combined  of  the  Dark  Continent 
The  annual  attendance  of  the  market  at  Kano 
exceeds  1,(XX),000  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Africa;  Morrell  estimates  the  attenoance  as 
twice  as  large.  The  market  is  held  daily 
throughout  the  year  and  is  believed  to  have  ex- 
isted at  this  place  for  over  1  000  years.  Sign 
language  is  largely  used  by  the  heterogeneous 
crowd  in  making  Mrgains,  In  addition  to  native 
wares  and  produce,  such  as  ivory  and  ostrich 
feathers,  European  merchandise  and  ammunition 
are  on  sale.  The  objectionable  feature  of  the 
old  market  was  the  trade  in  slaves,  but  that 
has  disappeared  under  British  rule.  The  wall 
surrounding  Kano  is  11  miles  in  circumference, 
is  40  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  frcHn  40  to  50 
feet    in    height.     The   houses    are   chiefly  ^( 
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adobe  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  Kano 
was  occupied  by  a  British  punitive  expedition 
in  1903.  Pop.  about  100,000.  (2)  The  province 
of  Kano  has  an  area  of  31,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  2,250,000.  See  also 
SoKOTO. 

KANSA,  or  KAW,  kan'si,  U,  a  Siouau 
tribe,  formerly  living  on  the  lower  Kansas 
River  in  Kansas.    See  Kaw. 

KANSAS,  the  2t3t  State  admitted  into  the 
Union,  has  been  an  important  pivot  in  Ameri- 
can history  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
activities  and  achievements  incideiri  to  its  for- 
mation and  development  caused  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  to  designate  Kansas  as 
■the  miracle  of  the  age'  Exclw.iive  of  Alaska, 
and  the  island  possessions  recently  acquired, 
Kansas  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  United 
States,  which  fact  inspired  Senator  Ingalls' 
characteristic  simile:  'Kansas  is  the  navel  of 
the  Nation."  The  name  of  the  State  is  derived 
from  the  Sioux  Indian  word  ''Kn.nia.'  mean- 
ing 'swift  wind"  or  "smoky  wind."  the  latter 
significance  being  associated  with  an  early 
period  when  prairie  fires  raged  over  the  plains. 
In  the  beginning  Kansas  was  referred  to  as  the 
■Sunflower  State,"  on  account  of  the  rank 
growth  of  that  plant  on  the  unbroken  sod,  but 
thi'.)  distinction  no  longer  applies  because  the 
sunflower  is  now  a  cultivated  rather  than  a 
voluntary  product.  Another  designation  is  the 
•Jathawker  State,*  derived  from  a  marauding 
bird  indigenous  to  (he  locality.  This  nickname 
is  perpetuated  in  the  college  yell. of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  «Rock-Chalk-Jay-hawt-K-U,» 
The  motto  of  the  State  is  Ad  Astra  per  Aipera, 
and  its  meaning  exemplifies  the  Slate's  history 
—••Through  difficulties  to  the  stars."  The 
State  is  situated  in  latitude  37°  to  40"  N.,  lonq. 
94°  40*  to  102°  W. ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Nebraska,  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Mis- 
Eouri.  on  the  south  by  Oklahoma,  and  on  the 
west  by  Colorado. 

Topoeraphv. — Although  a  pan  of  the  great 

61ains  which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
;oclO'  Moimtains,  (he  physical  character  oE  the 
Kansas  country  is  best  described  as  rolling 
prairie.  There  are  no  mountains,  and  no 
marshes.  The  altitude  varies  from  750  feet  in 
the  eastern  fo  4,000  feet  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is  tillable,  but 
crops  arc  uncertain  in  the  western  third  of  the 
State  on  account  of  deficient  rainfall.  In  this 
deficient  area  the  vast  stretches  of  prairie  are 
largely  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  rivers 
are  the  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Republican.  Smoky 
Hill,  Solomon,  Saline,  Neosho  and  Verdigris 
—  none  of  them  navigable.  There  are  numeroii* 
smaller  streams,  giving  abundant  water  and 
drainage  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  Stale. 
The  land  area  comprises  82,080  square  miles 
(52.531,200  acres),  extending  408  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  207  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Climate.— The  climate  is  mild,  the  great 
proportion  of  the  days  being  fair  and  sunny. 
In  summer  the  temperature  ranees  from  80° 
to  100°,  with  cool  nights,  and  dry,  pure  air. 
In  winter  it  rarely  talis  below  zero.  The  vio- 
lent winds  of  winter  and  spring,  known  to  the 
early  settlers,  have  been  greatly  mitigated  by 
the  cultiyation  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  of 


Mineral  RcBonrcea.^- These  consist  prin- 
cipally of  coal,  zinc,  lead,  natural  gas,  petro~ 
leum,  cement  and  gypsum.  With  the  exception 
of  the  three  last-named  commodities  the  mining 
industry  is  chiefly  located  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  State,  embracing  the  counties  of 
Cherokee,  Crawford,  Labette,  Bourbon,  Mont- 
gomery, Chautauqua,  Neosho  and  Allen.  Ex- 
tensive mines  of  coal  are  also  found  in  Leaven- 
worth and  Osage  counties.  The  principal  salt 
mines  are  in  Reno  County,  and  there  are  limited 
mines  in  Ellsworth,  Harper,  ECingman  and  Rice 
counties.  Building  stone  of  excellent  quality  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Under- 
lying the  surface  of  Kansas  arc  the  three  com- 
mon formations  known  as  the  Carboniferous, 
Triassic  and  Cretaceous  systems,  running  from 
north  to  south,  and  dividing  the  State  into 
three  bells  of  nearly  equal  extent.  In  the  year 
1914  the  values  of  the  mineral  products  of 
Kansas  were:  Coal,  $11,238,253;  brick  and  lile. 
$1,905,961;  salt,  $924,550;  stone,  $825,607;  lead. 
$194,043;  zinc,  $2,338,796;  gypsum,  $308,308; 
cement,  $3,180,669;  natural  gas,  $3,340,025;  pe- 
troleum, $2,433,074;  total,  $26/i89,286. 

Kansas  now  ranks  ninth  amai%  the  States 
in  the  production  of  petroleum,  her  output  for 
1916  being  estimated  at  7^500,000  barrels.  New 
£e]ds  recently  developed  in  Butler  County  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  more  than  35,000  barrels, 
from  upward  of  600  producing  wells.  Addi- 
tional devetopment  is  in  progress  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  both  in  oil  and  gas.  At  the  cJose 
of  the  year  1916  there  were  more  than  3,500 
wells  in  active  operation  and  fully  300,000  acres 
of  oil  lands  under  lease. 

Agricnltare  and  Stock-raiaiiic. —  The  yields 
and  values  of  the  crops  and  products  for  the 
year  1917  were: 

Vtbt 
Winter     itnd     ipriiiH     irimt. 

buthelj.. 11.563, 387       t&I.679,2tl 

Com.  busliils 1D6.IM.S17       120.S4O.4ll 

0«ts.  buiheta 60. flit, 849        3S. 612. 776 

Rr*.  buhcls, I.ns.j7i        2.103.S21 

BiileT.  twshek 4.010.860  4.013.793 

EmisR  ("Spelti"),  tjiuhdi....  5,234  3,466 
Irish     Olid     ftw«t     potatoH. 

bnabeto 3.593.231  5,183.129 

Cpwpeu.tom 3,S7i  37,200 

Plan,  busbell 137.043  964.016 

Broom  com.  poaiidl IR, 571. 043  2.495.999 

Uillettnu 128,419  1,180.641 

Sugii  bMU.  too* 108.699  694.764 

Snrahum  for  Bymp,  galkm. . . ,  422,118  29S.4S3 

Kafli.  boatHl* 11 ,  J18.115  16.809,378 

Milo.  biuhalB 3.327.329  4,733.391 

Fcterita.  buahdt 1,713.379  2.4*1,448 

Sorghum     hay.      (orage     and 

•tover,»ai 4.902, 3i0  17,966,475 

Saccharioe  Mrahiun  for  Mad. 

busheb 598.235  966.264 

Jenisalem  arm.  torn 3.507  IS. 936 

Sudan  srait.  too* 62.061  574.018 

Alfalfa,  toiH 3,069.548  56.570.863 

TsmeW  (notalta]fl),tona..,  ■486,174  7,896,851 

Prairie  hay.  tons 1,031,986  14.782.47S 

Wool  dip,"  Ibi 360,857  101. OtO 

Cbene.  poundl 49.605  8.465 

Butter.  DOunda 43,813.454  13.923.875 

CondeiiKd  millc.  poufldi 10,749,605  644.976 

Milk  Kid,  other  tfian  (or  butlei 

anddhene 1,654,962 

Animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 

slaughter 81.289.411 

Poultry  and  emaiold 14.159,909 

Horticultural  pioducti* 2,251.434 

Honey  and  bcowu.  pounda...  t,l}6,S36  227.921 

Wood  marketed 92,476 

Total  value  of  all  fann  prodncM $507, 225. 4M 

*  Product  o(  1916. 
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NuuBERS  AND  Values  of  Live  Stock. 

Number  Value 

HorssB 1,048,733  ti2S,g47,M0 

Mulu  and  EBB 271. IM  3«.«19,29a 

Milt  com 580,213  43,315,913 

Other  catCle 2.337.392  116. ST9,  M» 

SlKtp 1S0,8J7  1,!»89,«7 

S»im 1,356.703  17.811.411 

ToWl  value  o£  livotock (332,664,883 

Kansas  ranks  faigh  in  the  production  of 
fruits,  the  horticultural  products  for  the  year 
1916  aggregated  a  value  of  $2,251,434.  The 
Stale  is  also  a  leading  one  in  the  growth  of 
nursery  stock. 

Timber.— The  forest  tracts  of  the  State 
are  of  limited  extent,  mostly  confined  to  the 
intervals  of  the  larger  streams.  In  these  are 
found  elm,  oak,  black  walnut,  hidcory,  syca- 
more, Cottonwood,  catalpa  and  basswooa.  none 
of  them  in  sutKcient  quantity  to  supply  build- 
ing or  manufacturing  material,  hut  affording  a 
considerable  amount  of  fueL  During  the  past 
year  most  of  the  walnut  trees  were  utilized  by 
the  government  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
slocks  for  the  use  of  the  American  army. 

Animal  B. —  Formerly  the  Kansas  plains 
swarmed  with  buffalo,  elk,  deer  and  antelope, 
making  a  vast  hunting-ground.  All  of  these 
have  disappeared  with  the  advance  of  civiliia- 
lion,  and  are  now  found  only  in  parks. 

The  prairie  chicken,  quail,  wild  turkey,  wild 
goose,  squirrel  and  other  small  game,  together 
with   many    varieties   of   birds,   still   are   to   be 

Hanufactttres.— Kansas  is  an  agricultural 

rather  than  3  manufacturing  State,  The  nat- 
ural resources  for  manufacturing  are  limited, 
there  being  no  timber  lands  of  consequence, 
and  no  deposits  of  iron.  The  principal  manu- 
facturing is  represented  by  the  flour  milling  and 
meal  packing  industries.  New  establishments 
such  as  brick  plants,  foundries,  car  shops  and 
glass  factories,  have  recently  been  attracted 
to  the  5tat6  by  reason  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  natural  gas  for  fuel.  The  government  cen- 
sus report  for  the  year  1914  gives  this  sum- 
loary  for  Kansas:  Number  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  3,136^  value  of  products,  $323,- 
234,000;  capital,  $163,790,000;  salaried  employees, 
7.536;  salaries  paid.  $9,013,000;  wage  earners, 
41,259;  wages,  $25,970,000;  cost  of  materials, 
{261.148.000. 

BankiiiB.— There  are  1,043  Slate  and  pri- 
vate banks  and  trust  companies  in  Kansas, 
with  deposits  amounting  to  $266,290,140;  and 
236  national  banks,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
$179,700^00;  total  deposits,  $445,990,140. 

Wealth  and  Property  Value*.— With  a 
per  capita  wealth  of  $2^52,  Kansas  ranks 
eleventh  in  the  list  of  States,  coming  between 
Illinois  and  New  York.  The  aggregate  value 
of  all  property  in  Kansas  is  K581,091,918,  in- 
clusive of  property  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
values  of  property  as  assessed  for  taxation  are: 
Lands  and  improvements,  $1,447,882,799;  lots 
and  improvements,  $457,924,219;  personal  prop- 
erty, $635,283,766;  public  service  corporations, 
$439,803353;  total  taxable  wealth,  $2,980^94,- 
637.    Kansas  has  no  State  bonded  indebleditcss. 

Railroads.— The  total  mileage  of  railway 
ftacks  operated  in  Kansas  is  9,S7Z  The  prom- 
inent lilies  and  systems  are  Atchison,  Topeka 


and  Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific,  Chicago,  Rod; 
Island  and  Pacific,  Missouri  Pacific,  Saint  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  Uissouri,  Kansas  and 
Texa£.  The  gross  earnings  of  all  Kaiisas  rail- 
roads for  the  year  1916  were  $E^,865,658.  No 
statistics  of  the  roads  are  available  for  the 
period  in  which  they  have  been  under  Federal 
control. 

Edacation.—  The  higher  institutions  of 
learning  maintained  by  the  State  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  State  Agricultural  College, 
Emporia  Normal  School,  Hays  Normal  School, 
Pittsbui^  Normal  School  and  the  Kansas 
School  of  Mines,  Weir  City.  These  are  man- 
aged by  a  single  board  of  administration,  wliich 
also  has  charge  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  The  public  schools  proper  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  1897  the  legislature  prescribed  State 
uniformity  of  school  books,  fixed  the  subjects 
and  established  prices.  In  1913  provision  was 
made  for  the  State  publication  and  distribution 
of  such  books,  and  a  State  School  Book  Com- 
mission was  created.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,000,000  school  textbooks  were  printed  by 
the  State  during  the  year  1917.  There  are 
8,636  school  districts  in  Kansas;  school  popu- 
lation, 507,601 ;  enrollment,  394,823 ;  averse  at- 
tendance, 306^92 ;  number  of  teachers  em- 
t^ed,  15,009;  annual  cost  of  public  schools, 
.573,540;  value  of  public  school  buildings, 
,927.740.  The  percentage  of  illileracy  in  ttie 
te,  2.2,  is  smaller  than  that  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  excepting  Iowa,  1.7, 
Nebraska  1.9  and  Oregon  1.9. 

The  colleges  in  the  Slate  are  Baker  Uni-  , 
versity,  Baldwin ;  Bethany,  Lindsborg ;  Bethel,' 
Newton;  Campbell,  Holton;  Cooper,  Sterling; 
Emporia,  Emporia ;  Fairmount,  Wichita ; 
Friends  Wichita;  HiKhland  University,  High- 
land; Kansas  City  University,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas;  Kansas  Wesleyan,  Salina;  Midland, 
Atchison;  Ottawa  University,  Ottawa;  Sisters 
of  Bethany,  Topeka ;  Southwestern.  Winfield ; 
State  Agricultural,  Manhattan;  Saint  Bene- 
dict's, Atchison ;  Saint  John's,  Salina ;  Saint 
Mary's,  Saint  Marys;  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence ;  Washburn,  Topeka. 

Religion. — A  careful  estimate  shows  the 
religious  population  to  be  475,000.  All  of  the 
denominations  are  represented,  the  Methodist 
being  the  largest  numerically,  followed  in  order 
by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Dis- 
ciple, Presbyterian,  United  Brethcrn,  Congre- 
gational, Friends,  African  M.  E.  and  Evan- 
gelical Association.  The  moral  standard  of  the 
population  is  very  high,  Kansas  being  one  of 
the  first  States  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  its 
constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  State  haa 
also  taken  the  lead  in  the  adoption  of  many 
laws  for  safe^arding  the  public  health  ana 
for  the  promotion  of  civic  betterment. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institntions.- The 
State  institutions  of  this  class  and  the  number 
of  inmates  of  each  are:  Insane  Hospital,  To- 
peka   (1,550) ;    Insane    Hospital,    Osawatomie 


Feeble-Minded  Children.  Winfield  <627)  ; 
Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis,  Norton  (23; ; 
Orphans'    Home,    Atchison     (1^7) ;    Soldiers' 
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Home,  Dodge  City  (650) ;  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School,  Olalhe  (267)  ;  Blind  Asylum,  Kansas 
Cty  (85) ;  Mother  Bickerdyke  Home  for  Sol- 
diers' Widows,  Ellsworth  (87) ;  State  Peni- 
tentiary, Lansing  (S41)  ;  Industrial  Reforma- 
tory,    Hutchinson     (420) ;    Industrial     School 


tnilitary  prison  and  a  branch  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Leavenworth. 

NewapHperB  and  Libmies. —  Kansas  has 
727  newspapers,  inclusive  of  45  dailies,  565 
weeklies,  2  semi- weeklies,  98  monthlies,  9  semi- 
monthlies, 8  quarterlies.  Of  public,  institu- 
tional and  college  libraries  there  are  193,  with 
a  total  of  1,244,794  volumes.  Incomplete  re- 
ports from  6,638  public  school  libraries  increase 
this  total  by  669,321  volumes.  There  are  58 
(tamegie-built  libraries  in  the  State,  valued  at 
^57,700,  and  32  publicly-built  libraries,  valued 
at  $1,076,350:  total  valuation  of  these  buildings, 
$2,O34,05(). 

Barly  HiitoT7.~-As  early  as  1541  Francisco 
dc  Coronado,  commanding  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, marched  across  the  plains  whicfa  are  now 
a  part  of  Ae  State,  and  there  are  evidences  of 
French  and  Spanish  adventures  in  strbsequent 
years,  French  fur  traders  from  Louisiana  and 
Canada  were  in  the  country  in  1700.  In  1719 
Du  Tissenct,  a  French  explorer,  visited  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri,  and  he  was  fallowed 
by  Spaniards  from  Santa  Fe,  who  came  to  the 
present  site  of  Leavenworth,  where  they  were 
destroyed  in  a  battle  with  Indians,  this  beinfi 
the  last  attempt  at  Spanish  occupatton  of  the 
territory. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  planned  by 
President  Je&erson,  reached  Kansas  in  Jime 
180*,  and,  two  years  later,  the  expedition  com- 
manded by  ZcDulon  Montgomery  PIIk,  who 
gave  his  name  to  ■Pike's  Peak,*  crossed  the 
territory  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  exi>edition  of  Maj.  Stephen 
H.  Long  was  made  in  181^  and  in  1824  was 
established  the  "Santa  Fe  'Trail,'  the  famous 
highway  of  Kans:^  extending  400  miles  di- 
rectly across  the  'Territory,  and  from  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  to  Santa  Fe,  a  distance  of  780 
miles.  Col.  John  C  Fremont  made  his  first 
expedition  across  the  plains  in  1842,  blazing  the 
way  for  an  extensive  overland  travel  to  Oregon, 
California  and  Mexico. 

The  territory  forming  the  |>resent  Slate  of 
Kansas  was  a  part  of  tfie  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  1803,  except  a  fraction  in  the  southwest 
corner  acquired  from  Texas  in  I8S0.  Follow- 
ing the  several  expeditions  referred  to,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  Kansas  became 
Indian  Territory  and  remamed  such  from 
1830  to  1854.  Within  this  period  the  outposts 
of  civilitation  were  being  extended  from  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  Indians  of  Missouri 
and  other  Mississippi  Valley  Slates  were  con- 
centrated and  combined  with  the  tribes  already; 
occupying  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  'These  included  the  Osage,  Shawnee, 
Pawnee,  Delaware,  Kicapoo  and  Kansas  tribes, 
to  which  were  added  the  (Cherokee  and  other 
tribes  from  the  States  of  the  south,  the  Otta- 
was,  Fottawatomies,  Wyandottes  and  others 
from  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Occupation 
of  the  country  by  white  settlers  was  fraught 
with  peril  ana  harddup,  and  only  accomplished 
by  marvelous  heroism,  perserverajice  and  en- 


durance. To  aid  in  the  woric  of  civilization 
missions  were  established  on  the  frontier,  and 
military  posts  located  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Fort  Scott  and  Fort  Riley.  These  missions 
and  posts  are  rich  in  historic  and  romantic  in- 

Tenitorial  Daya. —  The  admission  of  Kan- 
sas as  an  organized  Territory  dates  from  30 
May  1854,  when  President  Pierce  signed  the 

Kansas- Nebraska    Act.    This   brought    on    the 
political  troubks  of  Kansas,  and  later,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  slavery  agitation,  precipitated  the 
great  armed  conflict  between  the  North  and 
Oie  South  in  1861-65.    It  was  on  Kansas  soil 
that  the  first  battle  was  fou^t  for  the  freedom 
of  the  negro,  and  it  was  ICansas  that  developed 
the  heroic  figure  of  John  Brown,  who   struck 
hard  for  human  liberty,  and  of  whom  a  local 
poet,  Eugene  F.  Ware,  pronounced  this  epitaph : 
■John  Brown  or  Kansas: 
He  Dared  Bectn; 
He  Lo3'^ 
But  LosiNt;.  Won." 

From  the  time  Ckingress  took  the  first  step 
for  Ae  admission  of  Kansas,  with  or  without 
slavery,  the  Territory  became  the  scene  of 
contention,  ^llage  and  bloodshed.  The  pro- 
slavery  men  of  Missouri  endeavored  to  gain 
control  of  the  Territory  in  1854,  and  established 
the  first  dty,  Leavenworth.  Soon  afterward 
an  anti-slavery  colony  from  Massachusetts  set- 
tled at  Lawrence.  No  more  bitter  factions 
ever  struggled  for  supremacy  on  this  continent. 

Andrew  H.  Reeder;  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
appointed  to  be  the  first  governor  of  the  'Terri- 
tory. At  the  first  contest  for  territorial  delegate 
to  Congress  the  slavery  men  of  Missouri 
crossed  the  river  and  participated  in  the  elec- 
tion, the  candidate  of  the  pro-slavery  party 
being  successful  by  reason  of  tnese  illegal  votes. 
The  Free-Soilers  protested  and  held  indigna- 
tion meeting  at  Lawrence  and  other  points. 
At  the  election  in  the  spring  of  1855  for  rep- 
resentatives to  the  legislature,  the  Missourians 
repeated  the  same  tactics.  When  the  legisla- 
ture met  at  Pawnee  the  Pro-Slaverv  members 
were  in  the  majority,  and  controlled  the  pro- 
ceedings, even  going  to  the  extent  of  driving 
out  the  Free-Soil  members  and  changing  the 

The  Free-Soil  party  repudiated  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  and  refused  to  abide  by  them. 
Governor  Reeder  was  removed  from  office  and 
succeeded  by  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio.  John 
W.  Whitfield  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress 
ty  the  Pro- Slavery  party,  and  ex-Governor 
Reeder  chosen  to  the  same  position  by  the 
opposition,  but  Congress  refused  to  give  either 
delegate  a  seat.  A  Free-Soil  constitution  was 
adopted  in  December  1855,  under  which  Charles 
Robinson  was  elected  governor,  but  the  election 
was  repudiated  by  President  Pierce,  who  had 
recognized  the  "liogTis"  legislature.  The  Free- 
Soil  le^slature  ignored  the  action  of  President 
Pierce,  and,  to  meet  this  and  other  menacing 
circumstances,  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  government  were  placed  in  command  of 
Governor  Shannon,  and  (jovemor  Robinson  and 
Congressman-elect  Reeder  were  indicted  for 
high  treason.  The  Pro-Slavery  party  received 
large  accessions  from  (^rgia,  Alaoama  and 
South  Carolina.  In  the  troubles  resulting  from 
this   convict    of   auiboiity  the  ^nigrant    Aid 
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Society  Hotel  and  the  Herald  of  Freedom  and 
Kansas  Free  Stale  priDtins  offices  st  Lawrence 
were  destroyed,  and  the  town  of  Osawatomie — 
(be  home  of  John  Brown — was  sacked  and 
bunied- 

StnigKles  for  Statehood A  bill  for  the 

idmission  of  Kansas  as  a  State  was  passed  by 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress  in  June  185& 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  on  account  oi 
die  recognition  it  gave  to  the  Free-soil  Con- 
siittition.  A  meeting;  of  the  Free-soil  legis- 
bture  in  Topeka  was  dispersed  by  United 
Slates  troops  acting  under  orders  from  Presi- 
dent  Pierce.  By  tois  time  the  interest  in  the 
Kmsas  struggle  became  general  diroughoui  the 
United  States.  The  suppression  of  slavery  be- 
came a  national  instead  of  a  State  issue.  While 
Congress  debated  and  legislated,  the  Pro- 
davery  and  Free-State  facdons  continued  to 
war  against  each  other  for  possession  of  the 
Territory  and  control  of  the  law-making  ma- 
dlinerv.  Conflicting  constitutions  were  adopted, 
rival  legislatures  elected,  and  civil  government 
overthrown.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  all 
psrts  of  the  North  to  lend  encouragement  to 
Ae  movement  for  making  Kansas  a  free  State. 
Similar  sympathy  and  help  came  to  the  Pro- 
slaveiy  party  from  the  StaJss  of  the  South. 
Horace  Greeley  and  Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
the  Territory  and  made  speeches  in  opposition 
to  the  further  extension  of  slavery  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Governor  Shannon  was  removed 
from  office,  and  the  several  governors  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  found  the  duties  of  the 
position   so    dangerous   that   they  resigned  in 

After  numerous  battles,  elections  and  vicis- 
nludes  a  constitutional  convention  was  called 
to  meet  at  Wyandotte  5  July  1859.  It  was 
composed  of  35  Free-Stale  and  17  Pro-slavery 
delegates,  who  were  now  known  as  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  respectively.  Under  the  con- 
stitution adopted  by  this  convention  slavery 
was  prohibited  and  Kansas  admitted  as  a  State 
29  Jan.  1S61.  Although  the  act  of  admission 
was  signed  by  President  Buchanan,  Kansas 
was  by  association  and  sentiment  Abraham 
Lincoln's  State.  The  seat  of  government  was 
located  at  Topeka.  At  the  election  held  in 
December  1859,  under  the  Wyandotte  consii- 
tmion,  Charles  Robinson  was  chosen  to  be  the 
fir5t  governor  of  the  State,  and  Martin  F, 
Conway  the  first  representative  in  Congress. 
When  the  first  State  legislature  assembled  at 
Topeka  in  March  1861.  James  H.  Lane  and 
Samue!  C.  Pomeroy  were  elected  the  first  two 
United  States  senators  from  the  new  State. 

In  the  Civil  War  which  followed  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  Kansas 
showed  its  loyally  to  the  Union  by  furnishing 
20,000  trained  soldiers  out  of  a  total  population 
of  but   little  more    than    100,000  — a   number 

Seatly  in  excess  of  her  quota,  none  of  them 
afted,  and  in  proportion  exceeding  the  en- 
listments from  any  other  State.  A  large  part 
of  iMs  force  was  employed  in  defendmg  the 
borders  of  the  State  from  invasion  by  stmthern 
troops,  Indians  and  guerrillas.  During  one  of 
these  border  ruds  a  fon^e  of  400  men  under 
eommand  of  Quant rell  invaded  Lawrence,  burn- 
ing and  pillaging  die  town  and  killing  ISO  de- 
fniseless  citiiens.  The  war  and  the  troubles 
with  the  Indians,  together  wiili  a  vi^iution  of 
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drought  in  I860,  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of 
Kansas,  but  when  these  obstacles  were  over- 
come an  era  of  process  and  development  set 
in  which  has  never  since  abated,  llie  splendid 
soil  and  auspicious  climate  and  the  general 
adafitability  of  the  State  to  faiminz  ana  stock- 
taiMDg  purposes  have  attracted  thousands  of 
setders  to  the  State,  and  the  advancement  in 
all  lines  has  been  rapid,  substantial  and  pcr- 

LlBT  OF   GoVEBNOdS. 
Aodtgw  H.  Reeder, . 
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Thomu  Caroey ,  ■ . . 
Sunud  J.  Ciawford. 
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J.  W.  BtJkqr ■          imi-os 

EdwudW/Hoch ■          190S-0» 


Arthur  Capper Seiiubliaui . . 

HcniT  Allan ' 


For  limited  periods  during  the  official  inter- 
ruptions incident  to  die  organization  of  the 
Territory  the  foHowins  persons  served  terms 
as  acting  governor:  Daniel  Woodson,  Fred- 
erick P.  Stanton,  James  W.  Denver,  Hugh  S. 
Walsh,  George  M.  Beebe. 

United  Sutra  Senators.— James  H.  Lane 
(1861-66),  Samuel  C  Pomeroy  (1861-73),  Ed- 
mund G.  Ross  (1866-71),  Alexander  CaldweU 
(1871-73),  Robert  Crozier  (1873-74),  Jar       " 


Harvey  (1874-77),  John  J.  IngaUs  (1S73-«1), 
Preston  B.  Plumb  (1877-^1),  WiUiam  A  Peffer 
(1891-97),  Bishop  W.  Perkins  (1892-93).  John 


Preston  B.  Plumb  (1877-^1),  WiUiam  A  Peffer 
(1891-97),  Bishop  W.  Perkins  (1892-93).  John 
Martin  (ia9S-95),  Lucien  Baker  .(189S-1901), 
William  A.  Harris  (1897-1903),  Joseph  R. 
Burton  (1901-06),  Chester  I.  Long  (1903-09), 
Alfred  W.  Benson  (1906-07),  Charles  Curtis 
(■1907-13).  Joseph  L.  Bristow  (1909-lS).  Wil- 
liam H.  Thompson  (1913-19),  Charles  Cnrtii 
(191S— ),  Arthur  Capper  (1919-). 

State  Govenuoent.— The  State  legislature 
consists  of  40  senators  and  125  representatives. 
Sessions  are  held  biennially  in  odd-numbered 
years.  Political  complexion  of  the  legislature 
of  1917:  Senate,  31  Republican^  9  Democrats. 
Housej86  Republicans,  37  Democrats.  2  Social- 
ists. The  elective  State  officers  include  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  commissioner 
of  insurance,  state  printer  and  seven  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  and 
other  State  officers  for  two  years.  United 
States  senators  are  chosen  by  the  primary 
election  method.  In  1917  Kansas  adopted  the 
State  manager  plan  of  governing  the  various 
State  institutions  and  the  experiment  has  been 
uniformly  anccewfuL    Kansas  i»  divided  inti^ 
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eight  conzressional  districts,  of  which  six  are 
now  filled  by  Democrats  and  two  by  Republi- 
cans. At  the  November  1918  election  the  Re- 
publicans gained  control  of  seven  congressional 
districts,  leaving  one  district  in  control  of  the 
Democrats.  At  the  general  election  of  1914 
Kansas  women  were  given  the  right  of  unre- 
stricted suffrage,  the  vote  on  the  proposition 
being  175,246  for  and  159,197  against.  In  nearly 
every  county  in  the  Stale  women  have  been 
elected  to  county,  municipal  and  school  offices. 

National  DefeoM.— The  State  o£  Kansas 
furnished  a  total  of  82,000  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  during  the  progress  of  the  great  World 
War,  including  National  Guard  units,  enlist- 
ments in  the  regular  army  and  men  drafted 
for  the  service,  A  record  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  State  was  made  in  all  of  the  miscel- 
laneous activities  connected  with  the  war.  One 
of  the  largest  cantonments  in  the  United  States 
was  maintained  by  the  government  at  Camp 
Punston,  Kansas,  adjacent  to  Fort  Riley. 

Even'  demand  made  upon  the  State  in  the 
form  of  popular  subscriptions  for  the  support 
of  the  war  and  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  was  promptly  met, 
and  in  amounts  exceeding  the  apportionment, 
the  investment  subscriptions  showing  a  per- 
centage of  120  plus.  The  principal  subscrip- 
tions are  comprised  tn  the  following  table: 

QuoU  Subacrijitioa 

Pint  Uliert?  ban $11,108,750  tl3,9fiT,Z50 

S^«d  Lib«ny  loin 17,840,000  30.104,300 

Third  Liberty  Itxn 30,301,900  47,390, TOO 

Fourth  liberty  loan 6J, 413, 900  ;j. 807. 100 

ToM 1136, 664, SSO  SIM, 269, 6H 

Pint  Red  CroB  drive 800, oOo  1. 058.000 

Second  Red  Cros.  drive 1,854,000  2.819.107 

Pi«t  Y.  M.  C.  A,  drive 75.000  70.000 

Becood  Y.  M.  C  A.  drive.. .  52S.00O  67S.O0O 

War  Saving!  stunps 37.000.000  37,000,000 

United  wac  work J. 850.000  2,976,000 

Bfiac«lluie<nu SBD.oaO  500,000 

Grand  total (180. 268,550    (210.383.657 

Popolation.— Statistics  of  1855  gave  Kan- 
sas 3  population  of  8,501 ;  this  increased  in 
1860  to  107,206:  in  1870  to  364,399;  in  1880  to 
396,096;  in  1890  to  1,427,096;  in  1900  to  1,470;- 
495;  in  1910  to  1,699,944. 

There  are  134  cities  and  towns  having  a 
population  of  1,000  or  more,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  cities  of  10,000  or  more  being 
393,490,  or  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  12  largest  cities  and  their  present 
population  are  Kansas  Citv,  93.121;  Wichita. 
62,40+:  Topeka.  40,624;  Hutchinson,  23.401; 
Leavenworth,  21^49;  Pittsburg,  18.048;  Par- 
sons, 17,286;  El  Dorado,  16,246;  Atchison, 
15,300;  Cofleyville,  13,465;  Lawrence,  13,456; 
Solina,  13^78. 

BibltoKraphf .'— Bladcmar,  Frank  W.,  <Ksn- 
sas:  a  Cyclopedia  of  State  History'  (Chicago 
1912):  Connelley,  William  E.,  'Kansas  and 
Kansans'  (Chicago  1918)  ;  Cordley,  Richard, 
'Pioneer  Days  in  Kansas'  (Boston  1903); 
Coues,  Elliott,  'Expeditions  of  Zebulon  Mont- 
gomery Pike'  (New  York  1895)  ;  Crawford, 
Samuel  J.,  'Kansas  in  the  Sixties'  (Chicago 
1911);  CTutler,  William  G.,  'History  of  Kansas' 
(Chicago  1883)  ;  Goss,  N.  S,,  'Birds  of  Kan- 
sas' (Topeka  1891);  Haworth,  Erasmus, 
'Geological  Survey  of  Kansas*  (Topeka  1896- 
1908);  Harelrigg,  Oara  H..  'History  o(  Kan- 


Browii  and  His  Men>""(New' York  i8!>*>';  Hod- 
der,  F.  H  'Government  of  the  People  of 
Kansas'  (Philadelphia  1895);  Inman,  Heniy, 
'Old  Santa  Fe  Trail'  (Topeka  1898) ;  McCoy, 
losepli  G.,  'Historic  Sketches  of  die  Cattle 
Trade  of  the  West  and  Southwest*  (Kansas 
City  1874) ;  Phillips.  William  A,  'Conquest  of 
Kansas'  (Boston  1856);  Prentis,  Noble  L., 
'History  of  Kansas'  (Topeka  1889) ;  Robinson, 
Charles,  'Kansas  Conflict'  (Lawrence,  Kansas, 
1898) ;  Robinson,  Sara  D.  T  'Kansas:  Its  Ex- 
terior and  Interior  Life'  (Lawrence,  Kansas, 
1899) ;  Sanborn.  Frank  B.,  'Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Brown'  (Boston  1891):  Speer,  John, 
'Life  of  Gen.  James  H.  Lane'  (Topeka  IH^)  ; 
Spring,  Leverett  W.,  'Kansas'  (Boston  1906)  ; 
Taylor,  Albert  R.,  'Civil  Government  of  Kan- 
sas' (Topeka  19U);  Thayer,  Eh.  'Kansas 
Crusade*  (New  Yoric  1889);  Tuttle,  C  R., 
'New  Centeimial  History  of  Kansas**  (Uadi- 
son.  Wis..  1876) ;  Vlllard,  Oswald  Garrison. 
•John  Broitn,  a  Biography  Fifty  Years  After* 
(Boston  1904)  ;  WUder.  Daniel  W..  'Annals  of 
Kansas*  (Toprica  1886) :  Wilson,  HiH  P.,  'Em- 
inent Men  of  Kansas'  (Topeka  1901)  ;  'Kan- 
sas State  Historical  Socn^  Collections*  (To- 
peka 1881  et  seq.). 

James  L.  Kmtw 
Kamtas  SWe  Librarian. 

KANSAS,  Umver&ity  of.  a  State  educa- 
tional  institution,  situated  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 
The  establishment  of  a  State  university  was 
provided  for  in  the  State  constitution,  and  an 
act  of  the  legislature  incorporated  the  univer- 
sity in  1863.  In  1865  a  preparatoiy  department 
was  opened,  and  in  1866  one  building  was 
erected  and  the  collegiate  department  estab- 
lished; in  1891  the  preparatoiy  department  was 
discontinued.  The  present  organization  in- 
cludes the  school  of  arts,  with  classical  and 
literary  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  AB. 
and  A.M. ;  the  school  of  engineering  conferring 
the  degree  of  B.S.  in  engineering;  Uie  graduate 
school  )j;iving  advanced  courses  in  arts  and 
engineenng;  the  school  of  law;  the  school  of 
fine  arts,  offering  courses  in  music  painting 
and  elocution;  the  school  of  pharmacy;  the 
school  of  medicine,  offering  a  regular  four-year 
medical  cot:rse;  the  school  of  education  and 
the  summer  session  of  10  weeks.  The  univer- 
sity is  the  head  of  the  State's,  public  school 
system,  and  is  in  direct  connection  with  the 
high  schools,  admitting  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course,  or  a  similar 
course,  witbout  examination ;  a  minimum 
tuition  is  charged,  and  the  university  is  open 
to  both  men  and  women.  The  library  contains 
about  107.000  volumes  and  44.000  pamphlets; 
$1S,000  are  annually  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books:  the  natural  history  museum 
contains  over  250,000  specimens.  Number  of 
students  (1915-16)  2,950;  number  of  professors 
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KANSAS  CITY,  Kan.,  chy,  county-seal 
of  Wyandotte  County,  on  the  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago.  Sock  Island  and 
Pacific,  the  Chicago  Great  Western  and  the 
Atchison,  Ttqieka  and  Santa  Pi  railroads. 
Branches  of  other  railroads  enter  the  city  and 
the  nearly  towns  are  connected  by  electric- 
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trolley  lines.  Kansas  Gty,  Mo.  (q.v.),  con- 
tinuous on  the  east  is  one  with  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  in  commercial  development^  but  each  has 
an  independent  municipal  orgamiation.  Sev 
eral  bridges  connect  the  two  cities.  In  one 
part  of  the  city,  east  of  the  Kansas  River  and 
south  of  the  Missouri,  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  cities    is  a  street. 

Kansas  City  is  the  largest  city  in  the  State. 
It  was  formerly  known  as  Wyandotte,  until 
in  I8S6  the  municipalities  of  Armourdale,  Arm~ 
■itrong,  Wyandotte  and  Kansas  City  united  un- 
der the  name  of  Kansas  City.  The  area  is  lOJ^ 
stjuarc  miles.  A  portion  of  the  dty  is  built  on 
Ihe  river  bottoms,  and  many  fine  public  and 
private  buildings  are  on  the  high  bluffs  and 
extend  back  on  the  level  land.  The  city  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  Kansas  Hiver,  so  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  is  in  part  the  boundary  line  between 
the  twin  cities.  It  is  noted  for  its  Hve-stock 
and  meat-packing^  industries ;  but  the  second 
largest  live- stock- interest  establishments  in  the 
country  are  on  the  boundary  dividing  the  two 
cities.  Some  of  its  other  chief  industrial  estab- 
lishments are  railroad  car  shops,  machine  shons, 
grain  elevators,  smellers,  iron  and  steel  works, 
flour  mills,  soap  and  candle  factories,  box  and 
barrel  factories,  foundries,  wholesale  grocery 
houses,  slaughter  yards,  lumber  and  brick 
j-ards.  The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city 
represent  a  capital  investment  of  $45,000,000,  an 
annual  production  of  $175,000,000,  giving  em- 
ployment to  over  15,000  persons.  The  aty  is 
Ihe  seat  of  Kansas  City  University  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  established  in  1896;  Western  Uni- 
versily  (colored)  ;  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind ;  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ; 
Saint  Margaret's  and  Bethany  hospitals,  and 
Carnegie  Library.  It  has  fine  public  parks, 
high  schooJs  and  excellent  public  and  parish 
schools.  The  waterworks  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  over  $2,000,000,  and  the  ekctric- 
light  plant  are  civic  property.  Since  1909  the 
city  is  administered  under  the  commission  form 
of  government.    Pop.  94,300. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  the  second  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  20lb  in  population 
in  the  United  States,  is  located  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Jackson  County  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Kansas  River  at  its  iunc- 
tion  with  the  Missouri.  Kansas  City,  Kan,, 
while  in  an  adjoininx  State,  is  served  by  tfie 
same  railroad  terminals,  the  same  street  car 
service  and  the  same  telephone  system.  These 
two  cities  are  contiguous,  their  only  division 
Uing  an  imaginary  Stale  line.  At  the  inter- 
section of  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets 
ihe  latitude  is  39°  north  and  the  longitude  is 
W°  36'  16.18"  west. 

,  Topography,— The  original  site  of  Kansas 
City  presented  a  rugged,  precipitous  and  un- 
inviting aspect, —  high  bluffs  composed  chiefly 
of  limestone  facing  the  Kansas  River  as  it 
iiveeps  in  from  the  southwest,  thence  veering 
*esl.of  north  till  it  empties  into  the  Missouri 
River,  thence  continuing  alon^  the  south  bank 
of  the  Missouri  River  four  miles  to  the  valley 
ot  the  Big  Blue.  Owing  to  the  changeable 
nature  of  the  MissouriRiver  in  cutting  through 
the  bottom  land  on  either  side  of  it,  the  town 
had  to  be  built  between  the  river  and  the  bluffs, 
along  the  deep  ravines  and  on  the  hills.    Per- 


sons who  see  the  dty  as  it  is  now  can  scarcely 
realise  the  obstructions  that  had  to  be  removed 
in  grading  down  streets  to  a  level  and  in  fill- 
ing cuts.  The  dty  is  topographically  divided 
into  three  parts,  one,  the  largest,  including  all 
that  part  of  the  town  on  the  highlands,  extend- 
ing east  and  south  into  level  upland  which  is 
of  great  beautyj  the  West  Bottoms,  including 
the  lowlands  lying  between  the  State  line  on 
the  west  and  the  east  bluff  of  the  Kansas 
River,  and  the  East  Bottom  which  takes  in  all 
the  lowland  lying  east  of  the  foot  of  Grand 
avenue  where  it  runs  to  the  Missouri  River. 
All  of  the  site  was  originally  covered  with 
dense  forests,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Civil 
War  that  the  timber  was  cut  off  the  West  Bot- 
toms ;  since  then  it  has  become  the  busiest  part 
of  Kansas  City,  in  which  are  located  the  stock- 
yards, elevators,  most  of  the  local  freight 
depots  and  a  large  part  of  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness houses  of  the  city.  From  its  earliest  his- 
tory as  >yestport  Landing,  Kansas  City  was 
noted  for  its  steamboat  traffic.  Here  were 
landed  the  goods  from  the  Mexican  and  Indian 
trade,  west  and  southwest,  and  in  exchange 
were  received  the  wool,  furs,  buffalo  rdbes  and 
other  articles  for  the  Eastern  markets.  The 
location  of  the  dty  at  the  most  southern  bend 
eastward  in  the  Missouri  River,  even  before 
the  9ge  of  continental  railroads,  was  the  nat- 
ural route  throu^  which  the  Santa  Fi  and  the 
Indian  trade  of  the  west  and  southwest  must 
pass  to  be  exchanged  for  the  products  these 
people  desired. 

Commerce. —  The  men  who  contributed  so 
much  toward  making  Kansas  City  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Missoun  Valley  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  grain  and  produce  market  of  this 
vast  region  in  the  70*5  of  last  century.  From 
a  small  local  trade  in  1871  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  grain  handled  that  year, 
the  business  has  grown  now  to  100,000,000 
bushels  annually.  In  a  recent  year  there  were 
received  77,786,650  bushels  of  wheat,  22,186^50 
bushds  of  corn,  7,961,100  bushels  of  oats, 
414,700  bushels  of  rye,  2,043,000  bushels  of 
barley  and  436,000  tons  of  hay  (it  is  the  largest 
hay  market  in  the  world),  while  the  export  of 
grain  was  36,206.400  bushels.  In  the  elevators 
and  mills  the  storage  capacity  is  24,165,000 
bushels,  while  the  total  mill  products  aggregate 
2,900,000  barrels.  The  numerous  grain  eleva- 
tors enable  the  railroads  to  handle  the  trans- 
port grain  to  other  points  with  facility  and  dis- 
patch. Its  title  as  the  'greatest  winter  wheat 
market"  is  known  in  foreign  countries,  to  wbidt 
millions  of  bushels  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma  grain  are  annually  shipped 
by  Kansas  City  exporters.  It  is  not  alone  as  a 
centre  for  the  accumulation  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats  that  it  is  famous,  but  also  as  a  distributing 
point  for  cereals  to  be  consumed  in  the  South, 
East  and  in  foreign  countries.  Kansas  City's 
bank  clearings  in  1918  were  $9,940381,940  and 
the  bank  deposits  were  about  ^80,000,000.  At 
present  Kansas  City  occupies  the  second  posi- 
tion in  the  world  as  a  live-stock  market.  The 
stock-yards  are  the  most  convenient  for  the 
quick  and  safe  handling  of  stock  in  the  United 
States.  The  aggregate  value  of  live-stock  han- 
dled annually  is  about  $200,000,000.  The  packing- 
houses are  eight  in  number,  having  a  com- 
bined capadty  for  daily  slau^ter  of  15,000  c^t- 
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Ue,  50fiOO  hogs  and  15,000  sheep.  These  prod- 
tKts  are  marketed  in  every  civilized  country. 
The  stock-yarde  cover  207  acres,  contaiuins 
3,688  cattle-pens.  The  receipts  o£  cattle  at  the 
Block-yards  for  1918  were  2,993,776;  hogs, 
3,327,722;  sheep,  1,667,463;  horses  and  mules, 
84,628;  shipped  in  161312  cars.  The  cost  of 
the  packing  plants  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000 
and  the  number  of  hands  emjdoyed  approxi- 
mates 20,000;  while  the  annual  value  of  the 
output  is  over  $231,150,000.  In  1918  the  whole- 
sale trade  exceeded  $629,000,000. 

RailroEdsv— Thirteen  different  railroad 
^tems  enter  the  city,  operating  30  diflerent 
lines,  representing  more  than  50,000  miles  in 
lenstL  The  magnitude  of  this  business  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  260  passenfcer 
trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  from  the  Union 
Station,  which  is  the  third  largest  in  America, 
costing  $6,000,000,  while  $54,000,000  more  is  in- 
vested in  the  city's  terminal  facilities.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  cars  of  freight  come 
into  and  go  out  of  the  freight  yards  every  day, 
thus  rendering  Kansas  City  one  of  the  great 
transfer  and  distributing  points  on  the  conti- 
nent Two  railroad  bridges  span  the  Missouri 
River.  In  telegraphic  communications  ICansas 
Gty  is  only  surpassed  by  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago in  the  number  of  wires  entering  the  cl^ 
and  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted. 

Uwinfactures. —  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Kansas  City  developed  in  less  than 
three  decades  to  a  position  where  the  city  is 
ranked  as  the  lOtfa  manufacturing  city  in  Amer- 
ica. Statistics  gathered  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1918  ^dw  that  Greater  Kansas  City's 
plants  turned  out  more  than  $677,000,000  worth 
of  products  during  that  year  or  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  for  each  working  day.  There 
are  more  than  1,250  manufacturing  plants  in 
the  city,  the  principal  products  being  automo- 
biles, chemicals,  flour,  iron  and  steel  products, 
crude  and  refined  oil,  packing-bouse  products 
%nd  soap. 

Distributing  PoinL—In  addition  to  Kan- 
sas City's  position  as  a  manufacturing  city,  it  is 
also  a  very  large  wholesale  market,  being  the 
natural  gateway  to  the  ^reat  southwest  terri- 
tory. Kansas  City's  jobbing  trade  for  the  year 
1918  amounted  to  more  than  $629,000,000.  Many 
eastern  manufacturing  concerns  maintain  dis- 
tributing plants,  and  over  |9O0OO,000  worth  of 
agricultural  implements  and  farm  tractors 
and  $70,000,000  of  automobiles  and  accessories 
were  distributed  through  Kansas  City  alone,  in 
1917.     The   rapid  growth   and   development   of 


ing:  First  —  in  Pullman  business,  sale  of 
cultural  implements,  yellow  pine  lumber,  hay 
market,  farming  territory,  tributary  trade, 
miles  of  park  boulevards,  winter  wheat,  stock 
and  feed  cattle.  Second  — as  a  railroad  cen- 
tre, live-stock  market,  packing  centre,  horse 
and  male  market.  Third  —  In  flour-milling  ca- 
pacity and  production,  grain  market,  lumber, 
inullry  and  egg  business,  telegraphic  business. 
Fifth  —  In  bank  clearings  and  grain-elevator 
capacity.  Tenth  — in  mannfacturine  pursuits. 
Oovemment. —  At  the  head  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment arc  thr-  mavnr  whose  term  of  office  is 
two  years ;  upper  house  aldermen  consisting  of 


16  members  whose  term  of  service  is  four 
years,  elected  at  larger  lower  house  councilmen, 
16  members  whose  term  of  service  is  two  years, 
elected  onfe  from  each  ward;  city  treasurer, 
comptroller  and  police  judges  elected  biennially. 
The  other  officers  are  nominated  by  the  mayor 
and  continned  by  the  upper  house.  The  board 
system  is  used  to  some  extent,  there  being  a 
hospital  and  health  t>oard.  board  of  park  com- 
missioners, board  of  public  works,  fire  and 
water  board,  board  of  public  welfare  and 
board  of  civil  service.  The  police  department 
is  controlled  bv  a  board  of  police  commissioners 
of  three  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  ^vemor  of  the  State,  and  the  third  of 
whom  IS  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Kansas  Gty 
has  a  degree  of  home  rule  under  the  State  con- 
stitution which  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was 
very  advanced  but  which  is  now  considered  re- 
strictive. Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  extend  the  city's 
power  of  self-government. 

Public  Service. —  The  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  was  $270,000,000  in  191&  40 
per  cent  of  the  actual  value.  The  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  is  $7,590,000,  not  includ- 
ing school  debt.  The  city  is  also  die  owner  of 
much  valuable  property,  valued  at  $22,0O0A)0, 
not  including  street  improvements,  sewers, 
bridges,  etc.  The  comptroller's  last  report, 
1917^  shows  the  expenditures  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  several  departments :  Police  de- 
partment, $683,798.62;  fire  department,  $475.- 
45325;  hospital  and  board  of  health,  $464,076.06; 
board  of  public  works,  $496,207.86;  street  Ught- 
ing,  $187,224.00;  parks  and  boulevards,  $415,- 
443.39;  water  department  $1,447,121.66;  other 
administrative  expenses,  $672,453.45.  The  dty 
purchased  the  waterworks  in  1895.  The  street 
railway  service,  which  traverses  all  parts  of  the 
city,  has  302^  miles  of  track,  connecting  witli 
all  suburban  trolley  lines.  The  city  has  an  area 
of  751^  square  miles,  with  1,075  miles  of  streets, 
of  wtiich  about  500  are  paved. 

Parka  and  Cemeteries. — The  dty  has  spent 
nearly  $16,500,000  for  its  park  and  boulevard 
system  which  contains  3,400  acres  and  71  miles 
of  continuous  boulevards  and  are  divided  into 
seven  park  districts.  The  system  is  divided  into 
21  different  parks,  nearly  all  of  which  are  con- 
nected by  an  extensive  system  of  boulevards. 
Located  m  different  parts  of  the  city  and  easy 
of  access  are  eight  cemeteries,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Uount  Washington,  Elmwood,  Saint 
Maw's  and  Forest  HiU. 

Public  Buildings.— Am on^  the  public  build- 
ings are  Convention  Hall,  which  will  seat  12,000 
persons,  city  hall,  county  courthouse,  postoffice, 
public  library,  many  large  modem  office  build- 
ings, large  theatres  and  also  libraries  and  read- 
ine-rooms.     The  public  library,  art  gallery  and 

,  located  at  Ninth  and  Locust  streets, 

$500,000  and  is  under  the  management  of 
the  board  of  education.  There  are  260,000  vol- 
umes in  the  library,  paintings  in  the  art  pil- 
lery  of  the  value  of  ^00,000  and  a  rare  collec- 
tion of  natural  history  specimens  in  the  mu- 
seum which  is  especially  rich  in  Indian  curios. 
There  are  40  hospitals,  asylums  and  homes. 

Public  Schools.— The  present  oublic  school 
system  was  organized  A^ipust  1867  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  the  schools  were  tormallv 
Dpened  in  rented  rooms.  Bonds  were  issued, 
sites  were  purchased  and  schoolhouses  erected. 
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Sixteen  teachers  were  employed  during  the 
first  year  and  about  1,200  pui»u  were  enrolled. 
From  this  snuJi  besinning  the  school  district 
has  been  enlarged  tiU  there  are  130  elementary 
and  high  sciiools,  including  a  jutiior  college, 
with  buildings,  including  sites  valued  at  $11,- 
500.000;  with  an  enrolment  of  51,994  pupils, 
oE  whom  6^427  are  in  the  four  luKh  schools, 
being  the  latest  per  cent  of  hi|di  s<^ool  pupils 
in  auy  city  in  the  United  States  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  thsn  100,000  inhabiUnts.  There 
are  1,400  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools.  The  public  library  in  which  there  are 
105  persons  employed  is  also  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  education.  In  addition  to  the 
public  school  system  there  are  60  other  schools 
of  various  kinds,  including  private  and  parochial 
schools,  medical  and  dental  colleges,  commercial 
schools,  a  school  of  oratory,  £ne  arts  and  an 
excellent  school  of  law.  The  cost  of  operating 
the  schooU  and  public  library  is  $2,575,000. 

Religion. —  The  number  of  churches  in  Kan- 
sas Gly  is  379,  The  religious  organizations 
now  .number:  Baptist  78,  Catholic  46^  Chris- 
tian  2&,  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  6,  Congie- 
»tional  13,  Jewish  9,  Lutheran  17,  Methodist 
Episcopal  S2,  Presbyterian  27,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal 15,  Reorganized  Latter  Day  Saints  15, 
miscellaneous  43. 

History. —  The  name  is  derived  from  an  In- 
dian tribe  that  formerly  occupied  and  owned 
much  of  this  section  of  the  country,  their  title 
to  which  was  extinguished  in  1808,  except  for  a 
uarrow  strip  of  land  24  miles  wide  lyii%  east- 
ward of  the  State  line  from  Fort  Clarke,  later 
known  as  Fort  Ose^,  and  extending  soudi- 
ward  to  the  Arkansas  River.  The  Indians  re- 
linquished their  title  to  this  strip  of  land  in 
1^  and  in  it  lies  nearly  all  of  Jackson 
County.  Trading-posts  bad  been  estabbshed  at 
different  points  along  the  Missouri  Kiver  from 
1765  to  1809  as  far  upward  as  what  is  now 
Saint  Joseph  by  adventurous  French  trap- 
pers  and  traders  who  first  explored  mudi  of 
ihis  western  country.  The  settlers  who  had 
been  checked  at  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Kan- 
sas Indian  Reservation  made  a  general  rush 
into  the  newly-acquired  purchase.  In  1826  a 
census  was  taken  with  the  view  of  formii^  a 
county  organization,  which  was  effected  15  De- 
cember in  the  same  year.  Prior  to  this  dat^ 
hgwever,  Daniel  Morgan  Boone,  third  son  oi 
Daniel  Boone,  the  noted  pioneer,  came  from 
Kentud^  in  1787  to  Saint  Louis,  where  he 
nude  bis  home  for  12  years,  residing  there 
during  the  simuners,  but  in  winters  hunting  and 
trappu^  beaver  chiefly  on  the  Big  and  Little 
Blue,  in  Jackson  Coun^.  It  was  reserved  for 
Lewis  and  Oarke  to  give  the  first  distinct  ac- 
coant  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas River,  dated  26  June  1804.  In  1800  Louis 
Barthelot,  known  in  the  early  bisto^  as  Grand 
Louis,  moved  from  Saint  Charles,  Mo.,  and  set- 
tled at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  his  wife 
being  the  first  white  woman  to  have  a  home  on 
the  present  site  of  Kansas  City.  In  1821,  the 
Chouteaus  (q.v.)  eslablisbed  a  fur- trading 
fam^  opposite  Randolph  Bluffs.  In  1825  the 
Jesuit  fathers  organized  a  mission  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  River  and  buill  a  small 
log  house  near  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Troost 
avenue,  iust  below  the  bluff,  where  thev  wor- 
shipped for  several  years.    A  flood  in  1826  de- 


stroyed Chouteau's  trading-post,  the  first  per- 
manent white  settlement  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Kansas  City.  These  settlers  were 
trafipers,  traders,  laborers  and  vojragers  with 
their  families.  Father  Koux  came  in  1830  and 
look  charge  of  the  congregation  and  five  years 
later  he  purchased  from  a  Canadian  French- 
man a  tract  of  40  acres  upon  the  hill  adjoining 
the  present  site  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral and  the  bishop's  residence.  A  part  of  this 
tract  was  cleared  of  the  heavy  timber  and  a 
log  church  was  erected,  and  here  the  congre- 
gation, composed  chiefly  of  French- Canadians 
and  half-breeds,  scattered  over  more  than  400 
square  miles,  worshipped  for  20  years.  As 
soon  as  the  Indian  land  was  purchased  settlers 
poured  into  it  from  the  settlements  east  of  it. 
What  is  now  the  busiest  part  of  Kansas  City 
was  called  at  first  Westport  Landing.  The 
town  of  Westport  was  platted  in  1833  and  liea 
about  four  mdes  south  of  the  landing  on  the 
Missouri  River.  Kansas  City  proper,  that  is, 
250  acres  of  Und,  was  laid  out  in  town  blocks 
and  lots  in  1838,  but  owing  to  a  disagreement 
amoiw  the  stockholders  the  project  was  aban- 
doned till  1&46,  when  a  new  company  was 
formed  who  advertised  and  sold  150  lots.  The 
town  began  to  grow  and  soon  had  600  inhabit- 
ants. At  this  time  the  chief  agency  in  build- 
ing up  the  new  town  was  the  trade  with  the  In- 
dians and  with  New  Mexico.  Besides  the 
French  sdttlers  who  had  established  themselves 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Kansas  City  was 
James  H.  McGee,  who  caine  here  in  18^  and 
whose  family  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  early  history  and  development  of  this  part 
of  Missouri  Prior  to  1828  the  only  means  of 
crossing  the  Missouri  River  at  this  point  was 
by  canoes,  but  that  year  a  ferry  was  estab- 
lished, so  that  the  few  settlers  could  cross  the 
river  to  take  their  com  to  a  horse-mill  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river. 

Populatioa.— The  population  in  183S  was 
300;  1880,  55,785;  1900,  163,750;  1914  313,785. 
The  popuiatioti  of  Greater  Kansas  Gty,  which 
includes  Kansas  City,  Kan,,  Independence,  Mo., 
and  Rosedale,  Kan.,  is  450,000.  Consult  Case, 
•History  of  Kansas  Ciiy>  (1888)  ;  Miller,  •His- 
tory of  Kansas  City'  (1381). 

E.  W.  Mentel, 
Industrial  CommissioHer. 

KANSAS  INDIANS,  a  Siouan  tribe 
which  formerly  occupied  territoiy  on  the  lower 
Kansas  River  in  Kansas.    See  Kaw. 

KANSAS-NEBRASKA  BILL,  a  bill 
passed  bjr  Congress  in  1654;  the  last  of  three 
compromises  between  the  aggressive  slavery 
expansionists  of  the  South  ana  their  anti-slav* 
ery  opponents  in  the  North.  It  is  famous  be- 
cause, by  its  repeal  of  the  first,  the  Missotiri 
Compromise  (q.v.),  it  precipitated  the  organ- 
ization and  rapid  growth  of  the  Republican 
parly  and  especially  Incited  the  radical  aboli- 
tion sentiment  of  the  North  to  aggressive  ac- 
tion, thus  causing  or  hastening  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  Slates  and  the  resulting  Civil 
War.  Its  passage  was  mainly  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (q.v.).  of  Illinois, 
The  second  compromise  occurred  when  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  came  to  be  organized  as  Ter- 
rilories  in  1850.  The  compromise  consisted  of 
the  provision,  which  was  also  one  of  the  two 
principal    features    of    the    Kansas-Nebraska 
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Bill,,  that  when  these  Territories  catne  to  be  ad- 
mitted, as  Sbtes  tfaey  should  come  in  with  or 

without  slavery  as  their  constitutions,  which 
would  be  framed  by  the  people,  might  pre- 
scribe. The  strengthening  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  the  other  feature  of  this  com- 
promise. This  settlement  of  1850  was  die  first 
step  toward  the  final  compromise,  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill. 

As  early  as  1844  Stephen  A.  DouRlas  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
"to  establish  the  territory  of  Nebraska,^  and 
Douglas  afterward  asserted  that  he  took  this 
method  of  serving  notice  on  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  discontinue  using  that  Territot^  as  the 
dumping-ground  for  Indians.  In  1848  Douglas, 
now  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories 
in  the  Senate,  introduced  in  that  body  a  bill  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  December  1851  Wiliard 
P.  Hali  of  Missouri  g;ave  notice  in  the  House 
of  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska;  but 
none  of  these  bills  got  beyond  the  committee 
stage.  On  2  Feb.  1853  William  A.  Richardson 
of  llUncMS,  the  leading  lieutenant  of  Douglas 
in  the  House,  introduced  still  another  bill  "to 
organize  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.*  This 
bill,  which,  like  all  of  tts  predecessors  in  ques- 
tion, made  no  reference  to  slavery,  passed  the 
House,  10  Feb.  1853;  but  in  spite  of  the  strenu- 
ous endeavors  of  Douglas  in  its  behalf,  it 
failed  of  consideration  in  the  Senate.  The  long 
debate  over  this  bill  in  the  House  disclosed 
dearly  that  the  primary  object  of  members 
from  the  Northwest,  who  were  its  champions, 
was  to  protect  and  encourage  travel  over  the 
great  upper  line  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  make 
way  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  already 
much  talked  of  Pacific  Railroad ;  while  members 
from  the  South,  and  especiall:^  from  the  South- 
west, were  bent  On  keeping  this  northern  region 
open  for  the  colonization  of  their  undesirable 
Indian  tribes,  with  the  purpose  of  securing 
travel  and  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
through  their  own   country. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  next  Congress  — 
14  Dec,  1853— Senator  Dodge  of  Iowa,  a  co- 
adjutor of  Douglas  in  this  enterprise,  intro- 
duced "a  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska."  This  bill  also  originally  contained 
no  reference  to  slavery;  but  by  amendment  it 
'became  the  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
which  finally  became  a  law  30  May  1854,  On 
4  Jan.  1854  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, through  Douglas,  reported  a  substitute 
for  the  Dodge  bill  which  contained  the  com- 
promise provision  of  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
acts;  namely,  that  "the  Territory  of  Nebraska, 
or  any  portion  of  the  same,  when  admitted  as 
a  State  or  States,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  consii- 
tuiions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
mission." In  his  famous  report,  accompanying 
this  bill,  Douglas  points  out  that  "eminent 
statesmen  hold  that  Congress  is  invested  with 
no  rightful  authority  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  Territoties,  and  that 
therefore  the  8th  section  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise b  null  and  void;  while  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  large  sections  of  the  Union  sus- 
tains the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  secures  to  every  citizen  the  in- 
alienable right  to  move  into  any  of  the  Terri- 
t;orics  with  his  property  of  whatever  land  or 


description,  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same 
under  the  sanction  of  law."  The  report  pointed 
out  also  that  under  this  section  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  slavery  was  prohibited  in 
the  new  country  by  valid  enactment,  and  advised 
against  the  undertaking  by  Congress  to  decide 
these  disputed  questions.  The  Wll  was  further 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that  all  questions  per- 
taining to  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  the  new 
States  to  be  formed  therefrom  be  left  to  the  - 
decision  of  the  people  residing  therein;  that 
cases  involving  title  to  slaves  be  left  to  the 
courts;  and  that  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  respect  to  fugitive  slaves  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  Territories  the  same  as  in 
the  States.  On  16  January  Senator  Dixon  of 
Kentucky  offered  an  amendment,  which  was 
accepted  by  Douglas,  expressly  repealing  the 
slavery  restriction  clause  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise; and  the  bill  passed  with  these  amend- 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  re- 
striction was  hotly  denounced  by  the  aWti- 
slavery  element  and  was  sezed  with  alacrity 
and  used  with  great  effect  as  a  political  weapon 
by  anti-slavery  agitators  and  politicians;  and 
Douglas  was  also  savagely  denounced  for  selfisli 
subservient  to  the  South  for  the  sake  of  win- 
ning the  Presidency.  But  Douglas  and  his 
friends  ably  and  plausibly  defended  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  restriction  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  consistent  with  and  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  popular  sovereignty  compromise  of  1850; 
that  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts ;  that  there  was 
ground  for  fear  that  Dixon's  amendment,  as  he 
proposed  it,  would  legislate  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  and  that  on  the  whole  Douglas,  as 
leader  of  the  dominant  party,  and  having  regard 
to-  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  well  as  to 
the  vexatious  slaveiy  qnestion,  made  the  safest 
and  best  terms  practicable  in  securing  the  right 
of  the  people  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery 
for  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill  Douglas,  as  well  as  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
who  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
restriction,  insisted  that,  left  to  the  people, 
slavery  could  never  be  successfully  introduced 
into  Kansas  or  Nebraska. 

Impartial  consideration  of  all  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  this  phase  of  the  question  leaves  no 
ground  for  the  charge  preferred  by  leading  his- 
torians and  others  that  the  proposed  Nebraska 
Territory  was  at  last  divided  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraslra  at  the  instance  of  Southern  members 
to  gain  opportunity  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State-  The  "provisional"  delegate  in  Congress 
at  that  time  from  Nebraska  well  known  by 
contemporary  citizens  of  the  Territory  as 
a  reliable  man,  in  his  published  account 
of  his  part  in  the  transaction  asserts  that,  before 
he  went  to  Washington  to  attend  the  session  of 
E>ecember  1S53,  it  was  agreed  among  the  enter- 
prising citizens  of  western  Iowa  — there  were 
then  no  citizens  of  Nebraska  —  who  were  push- 
ing the  project  for  Territorial  organization,  that 
division  was  desirable  so  that  one  of  the  Terri- 
tories might  be  directly  opposite  their  State, 
and  that  he  urged  this  change  upon  Douglas, 
who  assented  to  it.  In  the  debate  on  this 
feature  of  the  bill  Senator  Dodge  of  anti- 
slavery  Iowa  and  Representative  Henn  of  the 
Iowa  district  bordering  on  Nebraska  urged  the 
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division  for  the  frankly  expressed  reasons  that 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  capi- 
tal of  an  important  commonwealth  opposite 
ihem  and  would  aid  in  securing  the  route  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  throuRh  their  part  of  the 
country;  while  the  representatives  of  slave- 
holding  Missouri  were  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion oT  division.  Douglas  himself  specifica  the 
wish  of  the  Iowa  members  as  the  basis  of  his 
reason  for  the  division  of  the  Territory.  It 
is  significant,  moreover,  that  Douglas  had  al- 
ways stood  for  a  northern  Territory,  as  shown 
by  his  briginal  bills  of  1844  and  184a  It  is  a 
very  significant  fact  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Territory  in  each  of  these  bills  was  the 
43d  parallel,  which  b  identical  with  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  present  Slate;  and  that  the 
southerji  boundary  described  in  the  lull  of  1848 
was  also  identical  with  the  same  boundar]^  of 
the  Stale,  while  the  southern  boundary  described 
in  ihe  bill  of  1S44  was  only  two  degrees  farther 
south.  These  and  other  incidents  of  a  like  land 
show  a  remarkablfe  prescience  and  a  persistent 
consistency  in  interpreting  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  those  most  directly  interested  in  the 
Territory  opposite  the  State  of  Iowa  and  on 
the  line  of  the  great  natural  highway  connect- 
ing Chicaifo,  the  commercial  mart  of  the  North- 
west, and  the  home  of  Douglas,  with  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Henn  in  resenting  *the 
unjust  charge  made  on  this  floor  by  several  that 
it  (the  proposed  division)  was  the  scheme  of 
Southern  men  whereby  one  of  the  States  to  be 
formed  out  of  these  Territories  was  to  be  a 
slave  Staie,»  put  the  case  concisely:  "The  bill 
is  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  the  people  I  represent  than  to  any 
Other  Slate  or  constituency  in  the  Union.' 

The  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  was  also  distin- 
guished by  more  completely  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  Indian  occupants  than  any  previous 
Territorial  organic  acts  had  done ;  and  likewise 
in  being  the  first  Territorial  bill  of  that  class 
which  provided  for  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  by;  jjopular 
election,  to  drop  the  provision  requiring  the 
,  submission  of  all  acts  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly to  Congress  for  approval.  The  Territory 
organised  by  this  bill  comprised  all  of  the 
unorganized  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
north  of  the  37th  parallel,  which  comprised  all 
of  the  purchase  north  of  that  line  except  the 
States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  that  part  of 
iht  Territory  of  Minnesota  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  and 
White  Earth  rivers  on  the  south  and  west 
Albert  Watkins, 
Editor  ^History  of  Nebraska.' 
KANSAS  KIVBR,  a  river  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  formed  in  Geary  County  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Smok^  Hill  and  Republican  rivers. 
The  direction  of  its  course  is  tninly  east;  but 
it  makes  one  ^adual  curve  '><;tfBrd  the  north 
between  Junction  City,  at^e  source,  and  To- 
peka.  After  a  coursC  '01  about  2S0  miles 
ihrou^  a  rich  agricultural  region,  the  river 
flows  into  the  Missouri  at  Kansas  Gty.  The 
largest  tributary  ip  the  Little  Blue  River  from 
Ihe  north.  Several  small  tributaries  enter  the 
Kansas  from  the  south. 

KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE,  a  coeducritional  institution,  lo- 
cated at  ManhatUn,  Kan.;  established  in  1863 


^  the  presentation  to  the  State  of  Bluemont 
College.  The  college  has  excellent  op^rtu- 
nities  for  experimental  works  as  it  ciulivates 
1,270  acres  of  land;  748  acres  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  collie,  and  522  acres  leased.  A 
branch  station  is  located  at  Hays,  Kan.,  with 
about  3,500  acres  of  land;  two  with  320  acres 
each  at  Colby  and  Garden  City,  and  two  of 
160  acres  each  at  Dodge  and  Tribune.  It  is  not 
a  classical  school;  the  departments,  the  courses 
of  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science,  are  agriculture,  English,  civil  and  hijgh- 
way,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineerkng, 
home  economics,  agricultural  engineering,  gen' 
eral  and  domestic  science.  It  has  also  a  pre- 
paratory department,  a  music  school  and  a 
trade  school  It  has  several  short  courses,  as 
dairvin^,  12  weeks  in  winter;  agriculture  and 
mechanics,  12  wefks  in  winter,  for  two  years-; 
horticulture  and  mechanics,  12  weeks  in  winter, 
for  two  years ;  and  domestic  science,  12  weeks 
in  fall,  for  two  years.  The  faculty  numbered 
in  1917  190.  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  at- 
tendance was  over  3,000.  The  school  ■  has  an 
income  from  tuitions :  from  the  State ;  from 
the  «Lajid  Grant  Fund"  of  1862;  and  by  the 
United  States  Appropriation  Act  of  30  Aug. 
1890,  with  a  total  annual  revenue  of  about 
f870,000.  A  weekly  periodical,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  subjects  taugnt  in  the  school 
and  called  the  Kansas  Industrialist,  is  published  ' 
by  the  faculty.  The  library  has  about  47,400 
volumes  and  25,000  pamphlets,  and  the  value 
of  the  college  property  is  about  $1,980,000. 

KANSAS  WESLBYAN  UNIVERSITY, 
a  coeducational  institution,  founded  iii  18Sd 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Salina,  Kan,  It  maintains  college, 
academic,  education,  elocution  and  art  depart- 
ments and  colleges  of  music  and  commerce. 
The  endovraient  is  about  $111^000.  total  enrol- 
ment about  1,400  students  and  47  professors 
and  instructors.  There  were  in  the  libraEy 
12,000  volumes. 

KANSU,  kin'soo',  the  most  northwesterly 
of  the  Chinese  provinces.  Jt  once  formed  a 
part  of  Shensi  which  lies  to  the  east  of  it.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ordos  Mongols 
territory  and  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  on  the  south 
by  Siechwan,  and  on  the  southwest  by  Ko- 
Konor.  Sinldang  (New  Frontier),  whiui  now 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  Kansu,  made  a 
part  of  Kansu  previous  to  the  Mohammedan 
rebellion  of  1865.  Present  area  125,400  square 
miles.    Pop.  5,000,000. 

KAHT,  Ironannel,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  philosophers^  b.  Konigsber^,  Eastern 
Prussia.  22  Apnl  1724;  d.  there.  12  Feb.  1804. 
His  father,  wtio  spelled  his  name  Cant,  was  a 
poor  saddler,  and  was  said  to  be  of  Scotrish 
origin,  though  thiE  is  denied  by  some  authori- 
ties. Kant  was  ediA:ated  in  his  native  dty  at 
the  Collegium  Fredericianum  and  the  univer- 
sity. After  the  completion  of  his  studies  at 
the  university  in  1746,  he  was  a  tutor  in  pri- 
vate families  until  1/55,  when  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  university.  He  did  not  receive 
a  professorship,  however,  until  1770,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics. In  1797  he  retired  from  teacliing.  In 
the  university  he  lectured  at  first  on  mathe- 
matics and  l^ysics  in  addition  to  the  various 
I^losojdiical  subjects,  and  later  added  counes 
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on  physical  get^raphy  and  anthropology,  lec- 
turing also  occasionally  on  pedagogy.  He  was 
small  and  weak  physically;  but  by  imposing 
upon  himself  a  strict  regimen  he  was  able  to 
accom^sb  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  to  live 
to  be  80  years  of  age. 

Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  is  contained  in 
his   three   Critiques — 'Kritik   der   reinen   Ver- 
nunft'  {1781)  ('Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  most 
important  of  all')  ;  'Kritik  der  Rractischen  Ver- 
nunfl'  (1788)  ('Critique  of  Practical  Reason'), 
and  'Kritik  der  Uriheilskraft'   (1790)   ('Criti-    . 
que  of  Judgment').  In  these  works  Kant  passed   1 
beyond  the    Rationalism    (q.v.)    of   Wolff,   in    ' 
which   he  had   been    educated,    and   the   Km- 

Eiiicism   (q.v.)  of  Hume   (q.v.),  to  which  he 
ad  for  a  time  been  inclined,  and  originated  the 
transcendental  method  of  philosophy.    For  him 
there  is  no  knowledge  without  experience;  but 
experience  is  a  compound,  and  implies  not  only 
a  matter  given  in  sensation,  but  also  forms  and   , 
principles  of  arrangement  and  synthesis  which  I 
come  from  the  mind.    Experience  gets  its  char-^ 
acter  from  the  knowing  mind,  and  to  under- . 
stand  the  objects  of  orainary  experience  it  is  ■ 
necessarv  to  know  what  forms  and  principles 
the  mina  employs  in  constructing  them.     Kant's 
transcendental  inquiry,  then,  as&  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind  ifiust  be,  our  experience  being 
,  as  it  is^    He  finds  that  experience  can  be  under-  . 
stood   only   on   the  assumption   that   the   mind 
has  certain  a  priori  forms  andprinciplcs  which 
belong  to  its  very  nature.     These  Kant  calls 
transcendental  elements  of  experience,  and  the 
procedure  by  means   of  which  he  attempts  to 
discover  these  and  demonstrate  their  ajnilica- 
twn  in  experience  he  names  a  transcendental 
method  of  inquiry.    It  is  necessary  carefully  to4- 
distinguish  Kant's  use  of  ■transcendental"  from  \ 
what  lie  calls  "transcendent.'    As  we  have  seen, 
transcendental  elements  do  not  themselves  de- 
,  pend  upon  experience,  but  belong  to  the  mind 
y    as  the  forms  and  principles  which  al!  experi- 
ence presupposes,  and  through  which  alone  it 
is  possible.,    The  transcendent,   on   the  other 
hand,'  is  that  which  Hes  beyond  the  sphere  of 
at]  possible  experience,  and  consequently  that 
wbich  ajx  neittr  be  kniuBD-    Kant's  purpose  in 
tte  'Critique  o£  Pure  Reason'  is  at  once  to  dis- 
cover the  transcendental   forms  of  experience! 
and  thus  justify  its  validity,  and  to  criticize  and 
*/     overthrow  the  false  pretense  of  knowledge 
which  professes  to  deal  with  transcendent  ob- 
jects.   With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  pur- 
?oses   Kant's   undertaking  was    epoch-making, 
or  he  introduced  a  change  in  the  point  of  view 
which  he  himself  likens  to  that  which  Coper- 
V  nicus  effected  in  astronomy.    Whereas  it  had  I 
previously  been  held  that  the  object  had  a  fixed  1 
form  and  constitution  which  the  mind  in  know- 
infT  had  to  passively  copy^  Kant  teaches  that 
,   objects  to  be  known  at  all  must  conform  to  the 
V      concepts  and  principles  of  the  knowing  intelli-  ( 
gence.     In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  \ 
experience,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what 
are  the  mind'-s  ways  of  knowing,  and  what  are  [ 
the  a  priori  forms  and  concepts  under  which   ' 
it  brings  objects?     In  answering  this  question 
Kant  makes  a   sharp  division  between  percep- 
tiye  knowledge  and  knowledge  gained  through 
cgntefits.     It  is  tnie  that  he  goes  on  to  break 
down  the  grounds  for  this  distinction  by  show- 
ing  that   neither  perception  nor  thought  can 


give  knowledge  apart  from  the  other, —  that 
'concepts  without  perceptions  are  empqt,  and 
perceptions  without  concepts  arc  blind.*  Never-  i 
theless,  he  himself  always  maintains  this  dual-  i 
ism  in  the  constitution  of  experience.  The  ! 
transcendental  basis  of  each  form  of  knowlet^e 
is  therefore  investigated  under  a  separate  di- 
vision of  Kant's  work,  that  of  Perception  in 
the  'Transcendental  Aesthetic,*  and  that  of 
conceptual  experience  in  the  'Transcendental 
Analytic'  In  Perception  the  transcendental- 
forms  are  found  to  be  space  and  time«  Space 
and  time  are  not  objective  entities  existing 
apart  from  the  mind;  nor  are  they  concepts  or 
general  ideas.  Kant  shows  that  perceptive  ex- 
perience such  as  ours  is  only  possible  if  we 
regard  space  and  time  as  belonging  to  the  mind 
as  forms  of  perceptive  arrangement.  Space  and 
time  do  not  belong  to  objects  in  themselves, 
therefore,  apart  from  their  being  known,  but 
are  the  universal  forms  nnder  which  all  per-)^ 
ceptive  experience  is  knowty  But,  for  experi- 
ence, objects  must  be  thought  as  well  as  per- 
ceived.  That  is  tosay,  what  we  call  experiencej,^ 
is  not  a  mere  series  of  perceptively  arranged  , 
objeas,  but  a  uiuty  whose  parts  have  been 
systematized  by  thought  in  accordance  with 
certain  principles  or  points  of  view  which  ii 
supplies.  These  transcendental  principles,  or 
points  of  view,  Kant  calls  the  Categories  of  the. 
Understanding.  Since  to  think  is  to  judge  in 
order  to  discover  the  com_plete  list  of  catego- 
ries he  falls  back  upon  Aristotle's  classification 
of  judgments  under  the  headings  of  Quantity, 
Quality,  Relation  and  Modality.  To  each  of 
inese  general  divisions  again  three  categories 
belong,  so  that  Kant  presents  his  list  of  12 
tategories  with  a  great  show  of  system  and 
completeness,  which  however  has  no  real  war- 
rant. Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  are  sev- 
eral obvious  repetitions  and  some  omissions  in 
the  list,  Kanl  does  not  find  any  organic  rela- 
tion between  the  different  categories,  such  a) 
might  be  shown  to  exist,  for  example,  by  exhib- 
iting them  as  successive  stages  in  the  evolution 
of  thought.  It  is  true  that  Kanl  jells  us  that 
all  of  the  categories  are  subordinated  to  the 
central  unity  of  consciousness,  the  "transcen- 
dental Ego'  or  'transcendental  uni^  of  Apper- 
ception," but  he  never  explains  concretely  the 
relation  of  the  various  categories  to  each  other 
and  bo  this  unity.  The  'transcendental  Ego,» 
the  supreme  categorj-,  is  not  a  thing  or  an  un- 
changing soul- substance,  but  an  immanent  and 
ever  active  principle  of  organization.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  an  object  of  It,  or  to  de- 
scnbe  it  as  something  existing  by  itself;  for  it 
exists  only  in  relation  to  experience.  It  Is  at 
once  the  presupposition  and  the  necessary  cor- 
relate of  a  coherent  and  unitary  experience  of 
objects,  a  univ'sal  principle,  not  a  particular 
substance.  '  , 

TTie  world  of  b.  ,  'ts  which  is  thus  consti- 
tuted through  the  tonl-.;  of  perception  and  the 
categories  is  only  phenomenal;  that  is,  only 
the  wofld  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  the  world  of 
but  we  are  obliged  to  think  things-m- them- 
selves always  remain  for  Kant  a  real  back- 
ground with  which  he  contrasts  the  world  or 
phenomena.  We  can  know  onlv  pheftomena, 
',  but  we  are  obliged  to  think  tlnngs-in-them- 
I  selves  as  existing,  though  we  cannot  give  them 
'any  positive  detenni nation.    Kuit  seems  to  re- 
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eard  dietn  as  the  causes  of  the  sensations  which 
arise  in  the  mind  But,  since  casuaiity  is  a 
category  supplied  by  the  mind,  it  can  only 
apply  to  objects  as  known,  and  hence  cannot 
consistently  be  taken  to  apply  to  thlngs-in- 
themselves.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  Kant 
consistent  on  this  point.  It  is  certain  that  he 
continues  to  contrast  the  world  as  known  with 
■■  a  more  ultimate  form  of  reality  which  remains 
beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge  but  whose  cer- 
tainty is  ^^ranteed  by  faith  or  practical  rea-' 
;on;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
his  philosophy  lends  to  break  down  the  very 
opposition  wluch  he  has  set  up  so  carefully. 

The  Understanding  (der  Verstand),  as  Kant 
says,  is  the  faculty  of  rqles.  It  is  its  functioi^ 
to  reflect  on  the  objects  presented  <o  it  by.' 
sense-perception  in  order  to  find  the  rule  or, 
category  according  to  which  one  part   can  be' 


lotbing  but  unite  one  object  as  given  in  space 
and  time  with  another  according  to  some  gen- 
eral rule.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
then,  it  can  never  complete  its  task  and  rise  fo 
deal  with  and  determine  the  nature  of  a  real 
totality.  Its  concern  is  always  with  phenomena, 
with  objects  in  space  and  time  and  their  syn-, 
thesis;  and,  as  these  extend  indefinitely,  the 
understanding,  therefor^  never  can  find  rest  in 
the  establishment  of  a  completed  totality.  Now- 
for  Kant  the  limits  of  the  Understanding  are 
the  limits  of  valid  knowledge.  We  cannot 
'  know  anything  but  phenomena  and  the  taw? 
of  their  connection.  But  there  is  another  theo- 
relical  facuhy' which  he  opposes  to  Under- 
standing under  the  name  of  Reason  (die  Ver- 
nunft).  This  is  the  great  sourca  of  illusion.' 
Reason  transcends  the  sphere  of  the  Under- 
standing and  attempts  to  find  for  objects  an, 
unconditioned  basis  in  the  ideal  or  Idea  of  an' 
absolute  and  n  on -phenomenal  unity.  In  this 
it  has  a  certain  justification  as  affording  an 
ideal  of  unity  toward  which  the  Understand- 
ing must  always  strive  in  its  investigations; 
but  it  leads  to  illusion  v^en  this  idea  of  a 
unity  is  taken  as  a  real  object  of  knowledge 
and  positive  determinations  are  ascribed  to  it, 
Kani  proceeds  to  apply  this  criticism  in  detail 
to  ihe  so-called  saences  of  the  Rationalism 
(q.v.)  of  his  day, —  psychology,  cosmology  and 
theolo^, —  pointing  out  thai  all  these  are  illu- 
sory, suice  they  are  based  on  concepts  of  ob- 
jects (die  soul,  the  world,  God)  that  lie  beyoijd 
tbe  sphere  «f  possible  experience.  The  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  rational  psychology  regarding 
the  simplicity  and  immortality  of  the  soul  Kant' 
rejects  as  'raralogisms.*  For,  as  he  shows,  we 
have  no  valid  concept  of  the  soul  as  a  thing 
oi  substance,  upon  which  to  base  our  conclu- 
sions. The  'transcendental  ego*  is  not  some- 
ihing  which  can  be  determined  as  a_soul-sul>- 
stance  or  an  object  of  a  particular  kind.  It  is 
alvrays  subject  and  never  object, —  the  universal 
presupposition-  of  expecience,  not  au  experi- 
enced tiling;  for  an  object  can  only  be  known 
whai  a  sensation  corresponding  to  it  is  given 
or  may  be  given  in  experience.  All  the  wjsdoriV 
of  rarionaJ  psychology,  which  is  based  on  thej 
pure  concept  of  .the  soul,  Kant  therefore  re- 
jects. In  the  same  way  he  shows  that  over  I 
against  the  various  theses  demonstrated  by/ 
rational  cosmology  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
worhl  as  a  whole  <tbat  it  is  limited  hi  dme 
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and  space;  is  composed  of  simple  parts;  that  in 
addition  to  natural  causality  it  admits  of  free 
causality;  that  it  has  a  necessary  ground),  riie 
antithesis  of  direct  contradictory  of  each  prop- 
osition can  be  demonstrated  with  equal  co-  - 
gency.  The  inevitable  contradictions  which 
thus  result  in  the  field  of  cosmology  when  we 
attempt  to  go  beyond  possible  experience  and 
mafce  assertions  regarding  the  world  as  a  whole, 
Kant  names  the  'Ajitinomie.^!  of  Pure  Reason.* 
Those  regarding  the  extension  and  divisibility 
of  the  world  disappear  as  soon  as  we  remem- ' 
ber  that  space  and  time  do  not  belong  to  things- 
ta-them selves,  but  are  only  forms  of  perceptive  >-- 
experience.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
freedom  Kant  points  out  that  although  the 
principle  of  natural  causation  must  hold  witb^, 
out  exception  of  phenomena  the  question  still 
remains  open  whether  freedom  may  not  find 
place  in  the  intelligible  world  of  things-in- 
themselves.  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
on  theoretical  grounds  but  remains  a  mere 
possibility  which  can  only  be  settled  by  appeal- 
ing to  practical  considerations.  Kant's  criti; 
dsm  of  theology  is  still  more  famous.  He 
finds  that  all  the  proofs  for  the  existence  of 
God  may  be  classified  as  the  Ontolo^cal,-  the  ■ 
Cosmologica!  and  the  Teleological.  He  shows 
that  none  of  these  proofs  is  valid  from  a  log-' 
ical  point  of  view,  and  that  the  existence  of 
God  is  therefore  incapable  of  theoretical  dem-. 
oust  ration. 

These  negative  conclusions  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  goal  of  Kant's  inquiry.  As  he  him-" 
self  said,  he  sought  only  to  remove  the  false 
pretense  of  knowledge  ip  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  rational  faith.  Knowledge,  as  we  have 
seen,  deals  only  with  phenomena ;  regarding 
the  nature  of  ultimate  realty  cognitive  experi- 
ence is  silent.  In  the  'Critique  of  Practical 
Reason'  Kant  shows  that  our  experience  as 
practical  and  mora!  beings,  which  recognlies 
an  absolute  obligation   to   obey  the  moral   law 


reality.  In  the  first  place,  our  retngnition  oE 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  moral  law  and 
our  obligation  to  obey  it  presupposes  thai  we 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  Moral  obligation  i 
would  have  no  meaning  for  a  being  whose  will 
was  not  free.  In  the  same  way,  Kant  shows 
that  moral  experience  implies  a  belief  in  God  ^ 
as  the  moral  governor  of  the  universfe,  and  in 
immortality  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  the 
demands  of  the  moral  law  to  be  progressively 
realized.  Thus  these  problems  which  cannot 
be  demonstrated  on  theoretical  grounds  find 
their  solution  from  the  point  of  view  of  prac-y/ 
tical  experience.  God,  Freedomj  and  Immor- 
tality are  never  matters  of  knowledge  or  sei-  - 
ence,  but  moral  certainties  or  matters  of  f^ith. 
One  constantly  finds  in  Kant's  writings  a  tend- 
ency to  make  sharp  divisions,  to  separate  expe- 
rience into  different  spheres.  He  contrasts  and 
opposes  to  each  other  a  "phenomenaP  and  an 
intelligible"  world,  and  again,'  "knowledge* 
and  •faith*  without  any  effort  to  bring  these 
<Uvisions  again  into  relation.  It  is  true  that  in_ 
the  'Critique  6f  Judgment'  (where  he  discusses ' 
the  nature  of  sesthetio  experience,  and  the 
question  whether  we  can  apply  the  conception 
of  purpose  to  the  interpretation  of  the  organic 
wond),  Kant  does  at  least  suggest  a  synthesis 
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'  kHovm  ihrough  mechanical  categories,  and  an 
unknowable  ultimate  reality  where  we  may 
believe  tbat  freedom  and  the  realization  o[ 
ideals  are  possible.  But,  even  in  the  third 
'Critii)ue>  bis  fonnal  treatment  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  at  least  the  letter  of  his  treatment 
appears  to  maintain  the  opposition  to  the  end. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Critiques,  Kant's 
most  important  works  are  the  'General  His- 
toy  of  Nature  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens' 
(1/55),  in  which  Laplace's  mechanical  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  planetary  systems  is 
anticipated  (translation  by  W.  Hastie  with  an 
introduction  under  the  title  of  'Kant's  Cos- 
mofrony,>  1900)  ;  the  'Dissertation'  of  1770. 
which  inaugurates  the  critical  movement; 
and  the  'Prolegomena,*  published  in  1783,  as 
a  popular  exposition  and  defense  of  the  first 
'Cilritique.'     See  Critique  of  Puse,  Reason. 

There  are  also  works  by  bim  on  physical 
geoRraphy,  neural  patholo^,  ethnography, 
anthropolc^,  esthetics,  criticism,  meteorology, 
lofpc  politics  and  pedagogy.  His  com  [dele 
w«rks  were  edited  by  K.  Rosenkranz  and  F.  W. 
Schubert  (12  vols.,  Leipzig  1842),  by  G.  Har- 
tenstein  (8  vols.,  ib.  1869),  by  Kirchmann  (8 
vols,  Berlin  1873),  the  Royal  Prussian  Acad- 
emy (Berlin  1900—).  The  most  noteworthy 
Englisn  translations  of  Kant  are  'Critique  of 
Pur«  Reason,'  translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meikle- 
jobn  (London  1^4),  and  by  Max  Muller  (2d 
ed.,  tb.  1896);  'Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 
Foundations  of  Natural  Science,*  translitted  by 
Ernest  Belford  Bax  (ib.  1909) ;  'Philosophy  of 
Law>  (Edinburgh  1887)  and  'Principles  of 
Politics*  (ib.  1891),  both  by  W.  Hastie; 
'Critique  of  Ju^tement,'  translated  by  J.  H. 
Bernard  (ib.  1892)  ;  "The  Philosophy  of  Kant 
as  Contained  in  Extracts  from  his  own  Writ- 
ings,* translated  by  Watson  (New  York  1908)  ; 
'(Tritique  of  Practical  Reason,  and  Other 
Works  on  the  Tbeoiy  of  Ethics,*  by  T.  Abbott 
(6th  ed.,  London  1909) ;  "Cosmogony,*  by  W. 
Hastie  (ib.  1900)  ;  'Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer,* 
by  E.  F.  Goerwili  (ib.  1900);  'Educational 
Theory  of  Kant,'  by  E.  F.  Buchner  (Philadel- 
phia 1904);  'Critique  of  .^thetic  Judgment,* 
W  J.  C  Meredith  (Oxford  1911);  <EteniaI 
Peace,'  translated  by  W.  Hastie  (Boston 
1914). 

Bibliognipby.— Adamson,  R.,  'On  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Kant'  (Edinburgh  1879);  Borow- 
sld,  "Immanuel  Kant,  tin  Lebensbild*  (Halle 
1907)  ;  Claird,  E.,  'Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant' 
(New  York  1889);  Chamberlain.  H.  S..  'Im- 
manuel Kant,  a  Study  and  a  Comparison  with 
Goethe,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bruno,  Plato  and 
Descartes,*  translated  from  the  German  by 
Lord  Redesdale  (London  and  New  York 
1914) ;  Fichte.  J.  C.  *Kani's  System  of  Tran- 
scendentalism,' in  'New  Exposition  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Knowledge'  (New  York  1869); 
Fischer,  Kuno,  'Immanuel  Kant  nnd  seine 
Lcbre*  (4th  ed.,  Heidelberg  1899)  ;  Mahaffy, 
J.  P„  and  Bernard,  J.  H,  'Kant's  Critical  Phi- 
loscn^  for  English  Readers*  (London  1874; 
new  ed,  2  vols.,  1889)  ;  Morris,  G.  S.,  'Kant'* 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason*  (Chicago  1882): 
Paulsen,  F.,  'Immanuel  Kant,  sein  Leben  una 
seine    Ldtre'     (Stuttgart    1898;    E«ig.    trans. 


1906);  Sidffwick.  H.,  'Philosc^ihy  o 
(New  York  1905);  Simmel,  G..  'Kant'  (Leip- 
tig  I9(M)  ;  Stahlin,  L.,  'Kant,  Lotze  and 
Rjlschl*  (Leipzig  1889)  ;  Stirling,  J.  H,  'Teit- 
Book  to  Kant'  (Edinburgh  1881);  Vaibinger, 
H.,  'Koffimentar  ta  Kants  Kriiik  der  rcineci 
Vemunft'  (Leipzig,  Vol.  L  1881;  Vol,  II, 
1892);  Watsoa,  J..  'Kant  and  bis  English 
Cridcs'  (Glasgow  1881) ;  Wenley.  R.  M.,  'Out- 
line Introductory  to  lint's  Critique'  (New 
Yoric  1897);  id.,  "Kant  and  his  PhilosDidiital 
Revolution'    (ib.  1911). 

There  b  an  immense  bibhograiJiy  lai^eljr 
(rtrman,  of  work*  on  Kant,  which  is  given 
in  Ueberweg-Heinze's  'History  of  Philosophy.' 
Consult  also  Adidtes,  'Bibliography  of  Writ- 
ings by  Kvit  and  on  Kant  which  have  appeared 
in  (Germany  up  to  the  End  of  1887,'  in  the 
PhUosopkictd  kevievi  (Boston  1892  et  seq.) 
and  the  periodical,  Kattt-Shidien  (1897—). 
Jakes  E.  Cdeightoh, 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  Cornell  University. 

KANTBHIS,  kin'tyC-mir',  a  noble  Mol- 
davian fainily  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  most  celebrated  of  its  three 
princely  members  was  DEMETRitJS  KANTEMnt 
(1673-17231,  who,  coming  into  power  as  prince 
in  1710,  joined  hands  with  Peter  the  Great  for 
the  overthrow  of  Turkish  supremacy.  The  fail- 
ure of  Peter's  campaign  forced  D«netrius  into 
exile  in  Russia  where  he  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  characters  at  the  Russian  court  in 
his  day.  Among  his  numerous  historical  works 
are  'Discriptio  Moldavife* ;  'Hronicul  Romino- 
Moldovlahiior* ;  and  'Historia  de  Ortu  el  De- 
fectione  Imperii  Turcici.*  See  Kanteiih,  Ah- 
■noKH  Dmitsitevitch. 

KANTBHIR,  Antiokh  Dmltrivevitch,  a 
celebrated  Russian  satirical  poet  and  dtplomatist: 
b.  Constantinople.  1708;  d-  1744.  He  was  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Kantemir  (q,v.)  and  of  noble 
birth.  ThouEdi  born  in  Constantinople,  he  was 
educated  in  Russia  where  he  became  an  officer 
in  the  army  and  a  favorite  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  sent  bim,  at  the  early  age  of  23.  as  Minister 
to  Great  Britain,  and  seven  years  later,  in  the 
same  capacity,  to  France.  In  both  countries  he 
was  a  great  favorite  and  bi^ly  regarded  in 
literary  circles  as  a  writer  and  poet  of  talent. 


nality.  Like  Horace,  he  lashed  the  vices  o 
society  of  his  day  in  a  general  way:  bui  u>. 
never  descended  to  personalities.  His  influ- 
ence was  strong  in  Russian  literature  and  be  is 
the  father  of  the  pseudo-classical  movement 
there.  He  was  an  experimenter  in  verse  and 
meter  which,  filled  with  the  clasucal  sfurit,  he 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  make  a  feature  of 
Russian  poetry.  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
pirbli^ed  in  1762;  but  a  translation  of  bis 
satires  had  already  appeared  in  French  (London 
1749)  ;  and  in  German   (Berlin  1752), 

KANURIS,  ki-noo'rez,  certain  negroes  of 
the  Sudan  and  especially  of  Borr.u,  Kanem 
and  Chad  parts  of  the  country.  They  number 
about  3^00,000,  most  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
an  admixture  of  Hamit«  blood-    'Their  features 
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KAOLIN,  k&'d-lln,  certain  whtte-buming 
days  of  a  residual  nature  formed  by  the  wear- 
ing away  of  granite,  pegmatite,  schist,  limestone 
or  feldspathic  quartiite.  it  is  a  3oft  clay  of 
low  plasticity  and  very  refracipry  when  burned. 
After  burning  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  white 
color,  which  makes  it  a  very  valuable  material 
for  the  manufa.ctUTe  of  porcdain,  wall-tile  and 
similar  white-wares,  and  for  paper- filling.  Kao- 
lin is  found  in  varions  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  mined,  among  other  Stales,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina.  There  is  a  large  production  of  kao- 
lin in  Europe,  where  it  is  mined  principally  in 
England,  France  and  GermaOT,  one  of  the  rich- 
est mining  districts  being  in  Cornwall,  England. 
The  United  States  imports  considerable  kaolin 
from  Europe,  espeduly  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper;  but  the  home  output  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Consult  Ries,  'Clays,  Occurrence, 
Properties  and  UBes>   (New  York  1908). 

KAPKLLHBISTBR,  k&'pel-mis't^r,  the 
musical  director  in  a  royal  or  ducal  palace. 
He  was  incidentally  also  the  choir-master.  The 
word  came  into  early  use  in  German  court  life 
and  still  survives  in  the  sense  of  musical  con- 

KAPILA.  ka-peU  the  founder  of  the 
Sankhya  system  of  philosophy.  He  was  one 
of  the  Hindu  rationalistic  thinkers.  He 
probably  lived  about  the  6tb  century  B.C.,  but 
legend  credits  him  with  having  flourished  be- 
fore the  time  of  Buddha.  Some  writers  have 
doubted  that  he  ever  existed  and  have  looked 
upon  him  as  a  purely  legendary  or  ms^thoit^cal 
character.  He  taught  that  only  two  things 
without  beginning  or  end  existed  that  is  spirit 
and  matter.  Consult  Macdonell,  'History  of 
Sanskrit  Literature>  (London  1913). 

KAPNIST.  kap'niBt,  VaiilH  Yakovleritcb, 
Russian  poet. author  and  satirist:  b.  Obukhovka, 

Svemment  of  Poltava,  1756  or  1757;  d.  there, 
Oct  1824.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Academy  and  was  Ae  author  of  several  odes, 
epigrams  aud  satirical  poems.  His  chief  and 
most  successful  work  was  the  play  'Yabeda' 
('Chicaner'),  a  satire  on  the  prevalent  cor- 
ruption and  abuse  of  justice.  The  play  achieved 
an  immediate  success,  but  was  suppressed  by 
Tsar  Paul  and  nearly  caused  the  auttior's  exile 
'a  Silteria.     It  was  subsequently  translated  into 


but  neither  adiieved  a  marked  degree  of  success. 
There  were  three  editions  of  Kapnist's  works 
printed,  two  during  his  lifetime  and  the  third 


KAPOSI,  ki-pi/shl,  Horiut,  Austrian 
dertuuologist :  fa.  Kaposvar,  tS37;  d.  Wtt. 
Educated  at  tbc  University  of  Viemia,  be  be- 
came a  lc»cber  there  in  dcmiatalogy  in  IftA 
where  he  succeeded  Hebra  as  professor  (1881). 
In  collaboration  with  the  later  he  wrote 
'Handbnch  der  HautkranUidten^  <l87Z-76). 
He  becave  a  great  authority  on  skin  disease* 
and  wrote  onmevQus  worlts  on  dK  subject,  the 


latest  of  which  was  'Handatlas  der  Hautkrank- 
heiten>  (1898-1900), 

KAPOSOVAR,  k6'pAsh-vir,  a  town  in 
Hungary,  capital  of  Somogy  district.  It  has  the 
usual  buildings  of  a  town  of  its  size,  including 
a  handsome  Romanesque  cathedra).  Its  indus- 
tries include  cement  works,  tobacco  and  bride 
factories,  sugar  refinery  and  wine  prcsies.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  very  considerable  liv9  stodc 
business. 

KAPP,  Friedrich,  fred'rin  kip,  German 
biographer  and  historian :  b.  in  Hamm,  West- 
phsJia,  13  April  1824:  d  Berlin,  27  Oct  ISM. 
He  left  Germany  at  tne  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  and  settling  in  New  York  in 
1S50  took  active  pari  in  American  politics.    Id 


many  in  1870,  he  entered  the  Reichstag  i 
1872.  His  works,  which  mainly  refer  to  th« 
United  States,  include  'American  Soldier 
Traffic  by  German  Princes'  (1864):  'German 
Emigration  to  America*  (1868);  •History  of 
the  German  Migration  into  America'  (1%7); 
<Frederick  the  Great  and  the  United  States' 
(1871),  etc 

KAPPBL,  fcapTil,  town  in  Zitiich  canton, 
Switzerlattd;  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  death 
of  the  Protestant  reformer  Zwingli  in  153L 
The  [rface  contains  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Pop.  about  700. 

KAPTCHAK.    See  Kiptchak. 

KARA,    or    CZBRNY    GBORGE.     See 

CZERMV    GeMCE, 

KARA-HISSAR.     See   AnuK-KAU-HiBi 

3AB. 

KARA  HUSTAPHA,  b^'ri  nms't3-ffi,  a 
grand  viiier  of  Turkey,  \vho  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  and  who  died  in 
1683,  strangled  by  the  order  of  the  Sultan. 
He  became  grand  viiier  in  1676  under  Mo- 
hammed iV ;  and  for  the  next  seven  years  he 
had  much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 
which  he  was  acctised  by  his  enemies  of  mis^ 
mana^ng  on  all  occasions  and  of  alwa}^  seek- 
ing his  own  interests  to  the  neglect  of  those  of 
the  state.  He  laid  siege  to  Vienna  in  1683 ;  but 
this  was  raised  by  Ian  Sobieski  of  Poland  who 
defeated  the  Turks  with  great  slaughter.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  last  misadventure  that 
Kara  Mnstapfaa  fell  in  the  bad  graces  of  the 
SulUn. 

KARA  SBA,  an  arm  of  ^e  Arctic  Ocean 
indenting  the  north  coast  of  Siberia,  between 
Nova  ZemUa  and  Yalmal  Peninsula -if  is  about 
300  miles  long  and  170  miles  wide.  The  Yenisei 
and  Ob  rivers  flow  into  this  spa.  Since  1875 
when  NordenskjSId  made  his  voyage  in  the 
Pmu.  several  navi^tors  have  salted  on  this  sea 
and  found  that  it  is  not  as  once  supposed,  ice- 
locked  alt  the  year;  but  is  open  between  July 
and  September.  Consult  Hov^aard,  an  article 
in  the  •Scottish  Geographical  Magazine' 
(January  1890)  on  a  route  to  the  North  Pole. 

KARADZIC,  ka-ra'jech,  Viik  StefSnovic. 
Serbian,  author:  b.  Trschitsch,  Serbia,  7  Nov. 
17^;  d.  Vienna,  7  Feb,  1864.  The  two  great 
works  of  his  life  were  the  reformation  Of  tht 
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Serb  and  Slavonian),  and  the  publication  of 
the  'Popular  Serb  Songs>  (4  vols.,  1814-33;  3d 
ed.,  18+1-46).  His  epoch-makinar  Serbia n-Ger- 
nutn-Latin  'Dictionary'  appeared  in  1818.  The 
■ot^  attracted  widespread  attention,  and  were 
translated  into  every  European  tongue.  He 
was  the  founder  of  modern  Serbian  literature. 

KARAOEOROEVITCH,  kft'ri-gi-fir'gt- 
vtch,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Serbia:  b.  Topola, 
1806;  d.  1885.  After  having  served  in  the  Rus- 
sian am^  he  became  Prince  of  Serbia  in  1842. 
Though  he  bad  lived  in  Russia  and  served 
under  the  Crown,  his  sympathies  were  all  with 
Austria;  and  when  the  Crimean  War  broke 
out,  he  refused  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Russia 
which  was  inclined  to  still  look  ui>on  him  as  a 
member  of  its  military  organization.  In  this 
difficult  position  Alexander  elected  to  remain 
neutral,  a  course  which  pleased  neither  Austria 
nor  Russia ;  and  much  less  did  it  satisfy  At 
National  party.  Throu^  the  influence  of  the 
latter  he  was  deposed  in  1858.  He  was  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  authority  of  the 
country  and  of  having  a  part  in  the  murder  of 
Prince  Michael  in  1866.  As  a  result  of  Ms  trial 
he  vras  sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment. 

KARAGEORGBVITCH,  Peter,  Puhce, 
king  of  Serbia:  b.  Belgrade,  1846.  He  was 
educated  at  Belgrade  but  when  his  father,  Alex- 
ander Karageorgevitch,  was  driven  from  the 
throne  in  1858,  he  became  a  soldier  of  fortune 
and  pretender.  After  training  in  France  at  the 
Saint  Cyr  School  and  the  Military  Staff  College, 
he  fou^t  in  the  Foreign  Legion  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Later  he  look  part  in 
Heri^ovina's  struggie  for  liberty.  Upon  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  I.  Obrenovitch  in 
'  1903,  Prince  Peter  was  proclaimed  Idag  of 
Serbia  f>y  the  army.  He  lias  always  been  difr- 
tinguisbed  by  his  Slav  sympathies;  entered  a 
vigorous  protest  against  tne  annexation  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  Austria-Hungary  in 
1908,  and  strongly  opposed  the  restoration  of 
the  territory  won  by  Serbia  from  Turkey  in 
the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13.  The  embittered 
feeling  accruing  from  that  surrender  of  terri- 
tory  prepared  tne  way,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
outlireak  of  the  Great  European  War.  When 
in  1915  Serbia  was  overrun  by  the  Austro-Ger~ 
man  troops,  the  aged  king  took  the  field  with 
his  army,  and  accompanied  it  on  its  retreat  be* 
yond  tlie  frontiers  of  Serbia.  See  SnotA,  His- 
tory. 

KARAISKAKIS,  kS-rfsld-ke,  Gaorgloa, 
Greek  soldier:  b.  Agrapha,  1782;  d,  1827.  He 
had  a  ver^  varied  career.  At  one  time  he  was 
a  soldier  in  the  forces  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  op- 
ponent of  Turkey:  but  he  desertetl  him  and 
went  over  to  the  Turks,  it  is  said  because  _he 
disagreed  with  Ali  Fasha,  or  as  his  critics 
maintained,  because  the  Turks  made  it  worth 
his  while  to  change  masters.  When  the  Greeks 
rose  against  the  Turks  he  turned  a^inst  the 
latter  and  fought  for  his  native  country  in  the 
defense  of  which  he  fell  in  the  attack  upon  the 


KAKAITBS.  See  Jews  and  JunXisu  — 
The  Karaites. 

KARAKORAH,  ki-rft-kS'rfim,  a  nnge  of 
mountains  in  central  Asia  in  the  northwestern 
«ad  of  the  Himalayas.    It  is  also  known  under 


of  mountains  skirts  the  right  bank  of  .__ 
Indus  through  the  north  of  Ae  Indian 
province  of  Kashmir,  terminating  in  the  Hindu 
Rush  range  at  Famir.  The  Karakoram  Moun- 
tains, while  not  so  excessively  high  when  judged 
from  the  surrounding  country,  reach  a  very 
great  altitude  from  the  fact  that  their  base  is  a 
vast  upland  series  plateau  the  lowest  parts  of 
which  are  from  11,000  to  15,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Some  of  the  peaks  rising  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet  above  this,  reach  a  really  high  alti- 
tude which  places  tnem  among  the  highest 
motuitain  elevations  in  the  world.  Of  tbose  the 
highest  is  Godwin-Aurten  (28^  feet>.  A 
score  or  more  peaks  are  over  20,000  feet  and  at 
least  five  readi  ZSJXXi.  Naturally,  at  such  a 
higli  elevation  widi  respect  to  uplands,  vaJleys 
and  mountain  peaks,  the  range  contains  numer- 
ous mountain  passes,  at  ven  high  altittides. 
Of  these  one  of  the  most  famous  is  nained 
after  the  range  itself  which  lies  at  an  altitude 
of     18,550    feet    above    sea-level.    Practically 


thes 
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. .     __   .._    forbidding    and    very    rarely 

blessed  with  vegetation  of  any  kind,  and  this 
only  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  foothills. 

Bibliography.-;-Co_nway,  Sir  W.  M.,  'Qimb- 
ing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram-Hima- 
layas'  (London  1892) ;  Eskenslein,  Oscar,  <The 
Karakorams  and  Kashmir'  (London  1896) ; 
Filippi,  Fllippo  de,  'Karakoram  and  Western 
Himalaya*  (1909) ;  'The  Expedition  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  Duke 
of  the  Abmzri>  (London  1912) ;  'Imperial 
Gaietteer  of  India>  (Oxford  1909)  ;  Workman, 
P.  B.,  <In  the  Ice  Worid  of  Himalaya'  (London 
1901). 

KARAKORUU,  ki'rl-k6r'Qm  (Mongol, 
kara,  black,  kuren,  camp),  the  ancient  capital 
of  die  Mongol  Empire.  It  is  on  tbe  Orldion 
river  near  Urga.  It  remained  the  capital  of 
the  Mongol  rulers  from  1234  to  1409.  The 
ruins  of  this  ancient  camp  and  cafiital  of 
Ghengis  Khan,  which  was  visited  and  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  lay  long  unknown  to  Europeans. 
In  1889  it  was  visited  by  Yadrintsev,  the 
Russian  explorer,  and  in  1902  by  W.  C  Camp- 
bell, both  of  whom  have  left  descriptiot 


connected  by  a  system  of  canals  with  the 
Jirmanta  River,  an  evidence  that  Karakorum 
most,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  Lave  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  and  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

KARAHAN,  k&-ri-m&n'  or  CAKAHAN, 
a  dty  in  Karamania  (in  the  south  of  Asis 
Minor).  It  is  connected  with  Constantinople 
by  rail  and  has  a  very  considerable  transit 
trade  much  of  whic*!  goes  by  way  of  Konia, 
which  is  on  the  railway  line  to  Constantinople. 
Karaman,  which  in  earlier  days  was  known  as 
Laranda,  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
hides,  woolen  and  cotton  goods.    PoEk  VifXO. 

KARAMANIA,  tsi-TS-min'e-i,  a  part  ot 
southern  Asia  Minor,  comprising  the  eastern 
and  central  parte  of  Konieh.  It  consists  of 
an  elevated  sandy  plain  lying  between  Ldce 
Tnz  Tcholli  on  the  north,  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains to  the  south,  the  Anti-Taurus  to  the  east, 
and  the  Sultan  Da^  to  the  west  It  was  onoa 
subject  to  hi|^  cultivBltoa  in  parta  and  ^o- 
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duced  much  wealth:  but  its  populsttcii  has  veiy 
greatly  declined  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
remaining  inhalitants  is  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Its  decline  as  a  centre  of  Induitrtal  activity 
dates  from  its  coni^uest  by  the  Turks  in  the 
I4th  and  15th  centnnes. 

KARAHNASSA,  Icft'riin-iias'si,  a  river  in 
Bengal,  India,  which  is  known  to  the  natives, 
who  have  a  reli^oiu  horror  of  it,  as  the 
■destroyer  of  religious  virtue.*  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges  ana  is  about  150  miles  in  length. 
As  to  tie  touched  by  the  waters  of  the  Karani' 
nassa  means  defilement  to  Hindus  of  Caste,  in 
crossing  it,  they  all  have  to  be  carried  over  it 
by  the  non-Caste  population  or  on  some  beast 
of  burden  or  in  some  other  manner  wiiich  pre- 
vents them  coming  into  contact  with  the  stream. 

KARAHZIN,  ka'r^m-reo,  Ntcholu  Hik- 
bailoTitch,  Russian  historian;  b.  1766;  d.  1326. 
Descended  from  a  noble  Tartar  family,  he  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education  combined  with 
travel  in  England,  France,  Germany  a»d 
Switzerland.  Of  a  highly  sentimental  naturo, 
he  appears  to  have  looked  back  into  the  ro- 
mantic past  of  history  and  ignored  the  anisaic 
and  reformed  conditions  of  nis  time.  Though 
Wofoundly  influenced  by  French  and  English 
literature,  he  was  intensely  Russian  in  spirit,  re- 
garding bis  own  country  as  the  acme  of  national 
perfection  and  totally  separate  or  self-contained 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  expounded  his 
faith  in  Iwn  novels,  'MataKa,  the  Boyard's 
Daughter'  and  'Poor  Liia'  In  1792,  striving, 
above  all,  to  nd  the  Russian  language  from  the 
'heavy  antiquated  forms*  of  German  influence. 
■Pseudo-classidsm*  was  Ae  key-note  of  such 
literature  as  Russia  then  possessed.  His  'Gen- 
eral Histoiy  of  Russia*  (Saint  Petersburg 
1816-17)  was  a  grandiose  work;  rich  in  labori- 
ous research  as  well  as  errors,  and  proved  an 
instantaneous  success.  He  added  to  it  during 
the  next  10  ]«ars,  maldng  a  total  of  12  volumes. 
Together  with  Novikofi;  author  of  the  'His- 
toncal  Dictionary  of  Russian  Writers,'  and  the 
poet  Joukovsky,  Kaiamzin  gave  the  death-blow 
to  ■pseudo-dassicism*  and  there  arose,  as  by 
magic,  that  brilliant  band  of  poets  and  novelists 
who  created  a  Russian  national  literature 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  of  whom  the  greatest 
was  Pushkin.  Consult  Bruckner,  A.,  'A  Liter- 
ary History  of  Russia'  (New  York  1908) ; 
Kropotldn,  P.,  'Ideals  and  Realities  in  Russian 
Literature'  (New  York  1916J ;  Waliszewsla, 
K,  "A  History  of  Russian  Literature'  (New 
York  1910). 

KARAHKAWAN,  ka-rJn'ka-win,  an  Amer^ 
tcan  Indian  tribe,  now  extinct  They  formerly 
lived  along  the  Texas  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ualtagorcu  Bay,  and  originally  came  from 
Ceoual  America.  Th^  were  first  mentioned 
in  1667,  by  die  French  explorer  Jouiel,  and 
were  regarded  as  cannibals.  They  were  un- 
compromisingly hostile  to  the  whites.  Is 
1843,  50  survivors  of  the  race  removed  to 
Uexico^  where  tn  1858  the  last  of  them  were 
exteiminated  by  Mexican  ranchers. 

KARASU-BAZAR,  ki-ri'soo,  a  town  in 
Russian  Crimea,  the  centre  of  an  important 
trade  in  fruits  and  other  articles  of  commerce 
among  which  are  hides,  tallow,  wool  and  cer- 
tUD  manufactured  gooas.  The  place  is  decid- 
edly oriental  in  appearance  owing  to  the  pret- 
ence of  nomerous  minarets  and  Kbans.    This 


oriental  atmosphere  is  increasad  tv  crooked 
streets  aiid  a  congested  pc^iUation  of  a  decid- 
edly cosmopolitan  composition,  including  Ar- 
menians, Tartars,  Jews,  Greeks  and  Russians. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

KARATBGIN,  ki'ri-ti-gen',  the  northeast 
wovince  of  Bokhara  under  the  snzenunty  of 
Russia  (Central  Asia).  It  contains  an  area  of 
over  4,000  square  miles,  roost  of  which  is  very 
mountaiiiou^  the  mountains  risiv^  in  places, 
to  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet.  The  valleys  are 
fertile  and  the  mountain  slopes  aSord  excel- 
lent feed  for  cattle,  the  raising  of  which  forms, 
with  agriculture,  the  chief  occiqiatioa  of  the 
inhabitants.  Among  the  agricultural  product* 
of  (he  lower  lands  are  fruits,  grains,  espedally 
com  and  wheat,  cotton  and  hemp.  The  capitis 
Garm  (Harm),  it  a  place  of  no  great  import- 
ance. In  fact  the  population  of  the  total  dist- 
inct is  only  about  100,000,  oonsisting,  for  the 
most  part,  of  Tajiks  and  Kir^i. 

KASATHBODORI.  ki'ri-ta'fi-d&-re', 

Alexander,  Pasha,  a  Turkish  Christian  states- 
man: b.  Constantinople,  1833;  d.  1906.  On  the 
completion  of  hts  education  in  Paris,  he  entered 
the  Turkish  diplomatic  service,  in  which  he 
made  ra^id  progress,  becoming  councillor  to 
tlie  Uimster  of  Pordgn  Affairs,  Savet  Pasha 
(187&-77).  In  1878  he  was  sent  as  a  commis- 
sioner  from  Turkey  to  the  congress  at  Berlin 
and  the  tame  year  be  hid  the  distinction  of 
b«in([  appointed  the  first  Christian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Turkey.  He  was  Prince  of 
Samos  from  ISBS  to  1895  inclusive  and  gov- 
ernor of  Crttt  during  the  two  following  years, 
HBtil  tlie  uprising  of  the  inhatuiants. 

KARAULI,  one  of  the  native  states  of 
India.    See  Kkkauli. 

KARAWALA.    See  Caeawala. 

KARELIANS,  a  Fmnisb  tribe  living  in 
eastern  Finland  and  Russia.  They  have  the 
characteristic  Finnish  features  and  appearance, 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  They  are  very  active, 
a^ressive  and  progressive  and  are  amoiut  the 
most  intelUgenI  of  the  Finnish  tribes.  Their 
country, .  which  lies  at  an  average  height  of 
about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  very  nn- 

fromisins  and  the  people  wring  a  scan^  living 
rom  it  through  agriculture  and  the  raising  ot 
reindeer.  The  culture  of  this  Finnish  folk-divi- 
sion, which  numbers  about  1,000,000,  is  very 
old  and  its  literature  is  the  most  imaginative, 
epic,  dramatic  and  ^cturesque  of  all  the  Finnish 
people.  To  them  is  due  the  great  Finnish  epic 
poem  'Kalcvala'  (the  land  of  heroes),  which 
was  collected  and  pieced  toeether  from  their 
folk  tales  and  son^  which  date  back  to  pre- 
Christian  times.  See  Finland,  Language  aitd 
Literature;  Kalevala. 

KAR£NINA,  Anna,  ki-rii'nye-nS',  one  of 
the  best  of  the  novels  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 
See  Anna  KAKfeNitJA. 


and  Pegu.  Many 
or  tne  luirens  are  stiu  nature-worshipers 
while  20per  cent  or  more  arc  nominally  Chris- 
tians. The  race  is  very  intelligent  and  capable 
of  greater  progress  than  it  has  yet  made.  The 
Christian  part  of  the  Karens  has  advanced  n^ 
Idly  in  dvilizatioB,  due  in  part  to  the  fact,dut 
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its  tane:uag:e  has  been  reduced  to  ''^'it^  by 
Christian  missionaries.  Pop.  over  1,000,000. 
Consult  Colquhoun,  'Among  the  Shsns'  (Lon- 
don 1885)  ;  Macmahon,  'Karens  of  the  Gislden 
Chersonese'  (London  1876);  Mason,  'Civiiii- 
ing  Mounuin  Men>  (1862):  Smeaton,  'The 
Loyal  Karens  of  Burma'  (London  1887); 
Wade,  'Thesaunis  of  Karen  Knowledge' 
(1847-50). 

KARIKAL,  ka're'ldir,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  French  India.  It  liea  surrounded  by  British 
Tan j ore  and  extends  along  the  Coromandel 
coast.  Its  chief  commercial  and  business  centre 
is  Karikal,  a  town  on  the  coast  about  150 
miles  south  of  Madras.  Had  it  a  better  harbor 
it  would  undoubtedly  enjoy  more  tusiness 
patronage.  The  province  is  governed  from 
Pondicherry.  capital  of  the  French  possessions 
in  India.  The  principal  foreign  trade  of  Kari- 
kal is  with  Europe  and  Ceylon.  Ii  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  since  1749  when 
li  was  ceded  w  them  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  was  seised  1^ 
ihe  British  who  restored  it  to  France  as  part 
of  the  general  settlement  of  1814,  one  of  the 
condiiioos  of  the  restoration  being  that  it  should 
benceiforth  erect  no  fortifications  and  m^ntain 
no  garrisons  except  for  police  purposes.  Popu- 
lation over  W,0(K>i  that  of  Karikal,  the  diief 
city,  20,000. 

KARL,  Tom,  Irish-American  tenor:  b. 
Dublin,  Ireland,  1846.  Educated  in  Italy  he 
sang  for  many  years  in  Italian  opera.  He  ap- 
peared in  English  opera  in  the  United  States 
in  1871;  and  in  1887  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers  of  the  "Bostonians,*  a  light  opera  company 
which  was  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in 
tjic  days  when  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
were  at  the  height  of  their  popiJarity.  In  these 
Karl  took  leading  parts.  He  also  sang  Robin 
Hood  in  De  Koven's  famous  production.  Re- 
tiring from  the  stage  in  1906  Karl  gave  vocal 
md  othci  concerts  and  taught  singing  and  dra- 
matic-musical training,  being  for  a  while  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New 
York  City  (1899).  Later  he  followed  the  um« 
work  in  Rochester. 

KARLI,  karle,  a  Buddhist  cave-temple  of 
India,  25  miles  sonth-east  of  Bombay,  rich  in 
sculpture,  and  divided  like  a  church  into  nave 
and  aisles,  with  an  apse.  The  temple  probably 
belongs  to  the  Isl  century. 

KAELOWITZ,  kar'16-vlts,  or  CARLO- 
VITZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  on  the 
frontier  of  Slavoiiia,  45  miles  north-west  of 
Belgrade.  The  great  vine  moontain  in  the 
vicinity  yields  the  beat  and  strongest  qualities 
of  Hungarian  wines.  A  peace  was  concluded 
here  in  1699,  between  Austria,  Poland,  Russia, 
Venice  and  Turkey.  In  1848-49,  Karlowiti 
was  the  focus  of  the  Serbian  rebellion  against 
Hungary,  and  the  theatre  of  collision  between 
the  Serbians  and  the  Magyars,  and  at  a  later 
period  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  town  contains  a  Greek  cathedral 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  archbishop  of  the 
Serbian  nationality.     Pop.  about  6,000. 

KARLSBAD.    See  Carlsbad. 

KARLSHAMN.    See  Caklshahn. 

KARLSKRONA.    See  Cablscbona. 

KARLSRUHB.    See  Cavlbkdhk 


KARLSTAD.    See  Cabutad. 

KARLSTADT.    See  Caklstadt. 

KARLUK,  kir-liik',  a  large  island  of 
Alaska.    See  Kodias. 

KARMA,  (n  in  Buddhism,  the  judgment 
at  death  which  determines  the  future  state  of 
the  deceased.  It  is  also  the  fiat  of  the  Budd- 
hists on  actions,  pronouncing  them  to  be  meri- 
torious, or  otherwise.  (2)  In  theosi^ihy. 
Karma  mean*  the  unbroken  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  each  eSect  being  in  its  turn  the 
cause  of  a  subsequent  efiect  It  is  a  Sanskrit 
word  meaning  "action"  or  'sequence.*  See 
BuDDHiBu  1  TiiEoaopRy. 

KARHATHIAN8,  a  former  Mohammedan 
sect,  founded  in  Irak  by  Karmath  during  the 
9th  century.  Uissionaries  were  trained  to 
spread  his  creed,  and  one  of  them,  Aba  S^d, 
gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  people  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  caliph,  afraid  of  the  in&u- 
mce  of  the  new  sect,  sent  an  amv  for  its  sup- 
pression, but  he  was  defeated,  and  Abu  Said 
look  possession  of  the  whole  country. 

KARNAK.    See  Theses. 

KAROK,  ka'rSk  (Indian  ikaruk,*  up 
stream),  the  name  by  which  the  Indians  of  the 
Quoratean  stfick  are  generally  known.  Their 
territory  was  in  northwestern  California  be- 
tween the  Yuroh  tribe  on  the  south  and  the 
Shasta  on  the  north.  The  langu^e  of  the 
Karok  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  tribes 
by  which  they  are  surrounded;  but  the  Karok 
have  been  so  long  in  contact  with  the  other 
laces  of  norths^  California  that  they  have 
assimilated  their  customs,  habits  and  culture. 
They  are  good  canoe  men,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  large  trees  in  their  country  they  buy 
their  boats  from  neighboring  tribes.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Kardt  was  that  of  the  village 
community;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
sort  of  tntul  uni^.  The  different  villages  had 
different  ceremonies.  There  were  two  distinct 
dialects  of  the  Karok  tongue 

KAROLYI,  ki'ro-IyS,  Counts,  a  Hun- 
;^rian  family  descended  from  the  Kaplyon  fam- 
ily of  the  13th  century.  Among  their  anccston 
are  many  illustrious  names  connected  with  the 
history  of  Hungary  and  Austria.  The  first 
baron  of  the  family  was  Michael  Karoiyi,  who 
attained  this  rank  in  1609,  while  Alexander 
KSroIyi,  his  lineal  descendant,  raised  the  dig- 
nity of  the  K&rolyis  to  that  of  count  in  1712. 
The  most  distinguished  modern  representative 
of  the  family  was  Connt  Aloys  Karoiyi,  who 
was  Austrian  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  representa- 
tive of  that  country  at  Ihe  Berlin  Congress 
in  1878  and  Ambassador  at  London  for  the 
following  10  years,  where  he  won  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  a  very  clever  diplomat. 
The  ancestral  seat  of  the  Kirolyi  family  is  at 
TJagy-Kfiroly  in  Siatmar. 

KARPBLBS,  k&r'pi-Us,  Gnstav,  Austrian 
critic  and  historian :  b.  E^wanowitz,  Moravia, 
1848;  d.  1909.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies 
at  Breslau  he  became  a  journalist  there;  but 
ambition  took  him  to  Berlin  in  1877.  There  he 
gradually  attained  the  rejiutation  of  being  one 
of  the  soundest  critics  in  Germany  and  an 
authority  (tn  Heine  and  his  literary  work. 
Among  his  published  worio  are  his  'Autobiog- 
raphy' of  Heine  collected  from  his  letters  and 
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works  (1888);  'Ludwig  Dome':  'Nikolaus 
Lenau';  'Friedrich  Spielhagen'  (1889);  'Goethe 
in  Polen'  (1889);  'Graf  Moltke  als  Redner> 
(1890);  'Die  Frauen  in  der  Judischen  Liltera- 
lur' ;  'Geschichte  der  Judischen  Litteratur' ; 
'Allgemcine  Geschidite  der  UHerator*  (1891)  ; 
'Jewish  Literature'  (1895)  ;  'A  Sketch  of  Jew- 
ish History'  (1897).  Kan>eles  was  of  a  Jewish 
family,  hence  his  interest  in  Jewish  history. 

KARPINSKI,  kir-pfn'ske,  Franciazek, 
Polish  poet :  b.  Holoskow,  Galida.  1741 ;  d. 
1825.  After  graduation  in  theoloey  and  law  at 
Lemberg,  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Ciar- 
torsld.  Through  his  position  he  came  into  con* 
tact  with  the  court  and  the  king,  Stanislas 
Augustus,  who  became  a  great  admirer  of  the 
lyrical  genius  of  the  youngpoct,  upon  whom  he 
lavished  favors,  and  in  17^  he  presented  him 
with  two  estates,  to  one  of  which  Kar^inski 
retired  to  devote  his  attention  more  uninter- 
ruptedly to  literary  pursuits.  Though  Kar- 
pinsld  essayed  nearly  every  form  of  poetry  his 
Kcnius  shows  itself  at  best  advantage  in  his 


These  are  universally  popular  with  alt  classes 
throusfa  Poland.  Several  editions  of  his  works 
have  Men  published ;  notably  by  Dmochowski, 
(4  vols.,J^arsaw  1804;  new  ed.,  3  vols..  Cracow 
1662).  For  his  autobiography  consult  Mora- 
czewski  (Lemberg  1849). 

KAKR.  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse.  zhAii 
bap-test  al-fons  kar,  French  novelist  and  satir- 
ist: b.  Paris,  24  Nov.  1808;  d.  Nice,  France,  30 
Sept.  1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
Bourbon,  where  he  subseouently  taught,  and 
b^an  in  1832  to  write  for  the  Figaro,  becoming 
its  editor-in-chief  In  1839.  In  tl^t  year  he  es- 
tablished Lm  Guipes  (The  (Vasps),  a  monthly 
journal  of  satire  which  aroused  many  enmities. 
His  earliest  books  were  novels,  among  them 
'Sous  les  Tilleuls'  (1832) ;  ■Vendredi  Soir» 
(1835);  <Genevi*ve»  (1838);  'Qotilde'  (1839); 
among  later  works  may  be  named  'Voyage 
amour  de  tnon  Jardin'  (184S) ;  'Gaities  ro- 
maincs'  (1870)-  'Dieu  et  Diable:  le  Credo  du 
lardinier'  (1875).  The  latter  portion  of  his 
life  was  passed  at  Nice  where  he  was  a  devoted 
^rdener,  several  flowers  having  been  named 
in  honor  of  him. 

KARROO  BBDS,  a  series  of  sandstones 
and  shales  covering  extensive  districts  of  South 
Africa,  extending  through  Cape  Colony,  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange.  These  beds,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  contain  many  fossils  and  volcanic 
remains  in  which  exist  die  South  African 
diamonds. 

KARROOS,  ki-rooz',  the  Hottentot  name, 
now  adopted  by  physical  geographers,  tor  the 
table-land  or  extensive  plains  between  the 
tnountain  ranges  of  Cape  Colony.  They  are 
fertile  during  the  short  rainy  season,  but  during 
(he  dry  seaijon  they  assume  the  appearance  of 
parched  arid  deserts,  though  even  then  flocks 
and  herds  find  a  certain  amount  of  food  on 
them.  In  recent  limes  artifidat  methods  of 
procuring  water  for  these  tracts  have  been 
adopted,  tn  some  places  great  reservoirs  have 
been  made  to  impound  the  water  of  permanent 
streams,  or  streams  that  exist  only  in  time  of 
rain;  many  wells  have  also  been  sunk,  from 
which  water  vay  be  pumped  by  means  of  iriad- 


mills  if  it  does  not  rise  of  itself.  In  this  way 
large  areas  of  the  Karroos  are  now  occuped 
as  farms  on  which  more  or  less  grain  is  grown. 
Kloof,  a  sort  of  companion  name  to  karroo,  is 
applied  to  the  longitudinal  valleys  extending 
between  the  ranges  of  the  adjacent  hills. 

KARS,  kars,  (1)  Russia,  a  province  in  the 
southwestern  part  of, Transcaucasia;  area,  7^239 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  but  the  chief 
occupations  are  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  (estimated)  ^,200.  (2)  Kars,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kars,  is  about  in  the  centre  of ' 
the  province,  on  a  high  plateau,  barren  in  part 
but  productive  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  It 
was  formerly  a  Turldsh  fortified  city.  During 
the  Crimean  War  in  1855  it  suffered  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  the  defending  force,  under  a 
British  officer,  General  Fenwick  Williams,  sur- 
rendering only  after  cholera  had  decimated  the 
garrison.  It  was  captured  by  Russian  troops 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  and 
was  thereafter  ceded  to  Russia.  The  city  has 
some  manufactories,  carpet-mills,  cotton  and 
woolen  factories.    Pop.  3S,462. 

KARSHI,  kar'she,  a  town  in  Boldiara, 
about  100  miles  southeast  of  the  capital.  It  is 
noted  for  its  cutlery  which  is  used  all  over 
central  Asia  and  which  finds  an  even  wider 
market.  This  distribution  is  the  more  easy 
because  of  the  fact  that  Karshi  is  the  centre  of 
the  very  extensive  caravan  routes  which  branch 
out  in  several  directions  from  it.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  given  to  some  ex- 
tent to  agriculture,  ^ows  poppies  and  tobacco 
and  these  form  an  important  part  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  city.  Pop.  25,CXX),  in  which  arc 
represented  most  of  the  races  of  central  Asia. 

KARST,  a  south  Austrian  plateau.  It 
stretches  Bround  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Triest, 
across  the  Istrian  peninsula  and  through  parts 
of  Gradrsca  Carniola,  Gorz  and  Istria  i>roper. 
The  limestone  formation  of  the  plateau  is  hol- 
lowed out  into  caves,  well-like  cavities  and  pits 
often  of  very  considerable  depth  and  some- 
times several  miles  in  width  or  length.  Some 
of  these  form  deep  valleys  in  which  are  villages, 
cultivated  lands  and  even  forests,  forming 
fertile  spots  in  the  great  desert  of  the  lime- 
stone plateau  above.  As  the  limestone  is  more 
ot  less  porous,  the  water  makes  its  way 
through  it  and  forms  underground  rivers  as  in 
Yucatan^  'though  more  water  is  seen  above 
ground  in  Karst  than  in  Yucatan.  Tradition 
says  that  the  plateau  was  once  covered  with 
extensive  forests  which  were  depopulated  by 
the  conquerors,  probably  the  Romans,  thus 
drying  up  all  the  sources  of  the  streams  that 
once  flowed  much  more  over  ground  than  they 
do  now. 

KARST  TOPOQRAPHT,  topography  in 
a  limestone  region  which  has  been  controlled 
largely  by  solution.  The  drainage  is  chiefly 
underground  through  caves  and  l£e  surface  is 
dominated  by  sink  holes  (q.v.).  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  region  loiown  as  The  Karst, 
along  the  Austrian  shores  of  the  Adriatic  See 
Karst;  also  DoLoumc  Alfs. 

KARTIKEYA,  lar-tl-kftVi.  or  BKANDA, 
Vhe  Hindu  god  of  .war  to  whom  is  attributed 
a  miraculous  birth  without  human  medium  or 
agency.  Acconling  to  the  Sanskrit  legends,  the 
seed  of  the   god    Siva   passed    throu^  i^ 
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inta  the  sscred  waters  of  the  Ganges.  SLx 
oymidis  battling  in  the  water  conceived  and  bore 
a  son  each.  By  some  supernatural  agency 
these  children  were  united  into  one  who  re- 
tained six  faces.  This  six-faced  hero  child  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  embattled  heavenly 
hosts.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  warlike  prow- 
ind  his  military  renown  which  outshines 


having  overcome  innumerable  giants  and  other 
active  enemies  of  the  j;ods.  A  legend,  evi- 
dently of  more  recent  origin,  credits  hitn  with 
being  the  son  of  Siva,  the  destroyer  (q.v.) 
and    bis    wife,    Parvali,    the    mountain-born 


Mology'    (London  1900). 

KARUN,  kii-roDn',  the  otdy  navigable 
river  oi  Persia,  and  important  as  a  route  to 
the. interior.  About  117  miles  from  the  mouth 
navigation  is  impeded  by  the  lapids  of  Ahwaz. 
Fonnerly  the  Karun  flowed  direct  to  the  sea, 
but  now  it  traverses  an  artificial  channel  lead- 
ing it  into  the  Shat-el'Arab,  which  it  joins  at 
Mohammerah.  It  has  recently  been  vpened  to 
foreign  trade  as  far  a^  Ahwaz. 

KARWIN,  kir-ven*,  a  free  city  existing 
within  the  Selisian  Crownland,  Austria.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  activity,  being  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  trade  in  coal,  coke,  beer  and 
lumber  the  latter  of  which  is  sawn  in  the  dis- 
trict.   Pop.  16,000. 

KARYOKIHB3I8,  kar'l-a-ki-oe'sts.  the 
process  of  development  of  the  ovum  under  the 
infhience  of  fertilization.  See  Cell;  Euuy- 
(XJOax. 

KASAN;    See  Kazan. 

KASBIN,  kas-ben',  or  KAZVIN  (also 
spelled  Casveen,  Casbin  and  Kazbin),  Persia, 
a  town  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  about  90 
miles  west-northwesi  of  Teheran.  It  is  built 
of  kiln-burned  brides,  and  had  once  a  great 
number  of  elegant  mosques  and  well-con- 
structed  tKiiaars,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
buildings  are  now  ruinous  and  deserted,  partly 
as  the  result  of  repeated  earthquakes.  The 
manufactures  include  tanning,  weaving,  etc, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  transit  trade.  There 
are  many  vineyards  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood.    Pop.  about  40,000. 

KASCHAU,  ki'shou,  a  Hungarian  royal 
free  town,  capital  of  Abanj-Toma,  situated 
170  miles  northeast  of  Budapest  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  rail.  It  is  a  place  of  some  con- 
siderable commercial  and  industrial  import- 
ance, among  its  manufactures  being  stoneware, 
starch,  paper,  dextrin,  alcohol,  liquors,  steel 
and  iron  goods,  bricks,  pottery,  oowder,  furni- 
ture, tobacco,  flour  and  house  fittings.  It  has 
a  large  local  trade  and  docs  an  extensive  busi- 
ness with  Hungary  and  Galicia.  Grape-grow- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  wine  have  supplied 
Kaschau  with  picturesque  dress  for  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  mountains  making  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  cities  in  Hungary.  It  pos- 
sesses excellent  buildings,  wide  and  well-kept 
Streets  and  fine  parks.  Among  its  attractive 
buildings  are  Saint  Elizabeth  Cathedr^,  a  fine 

Sthic  structure  of   the  14tli  century  and  Saint 
ichael's  Church  which  dates  back  to  the  13tb 
FMituH';  and  the  municipal  theatre,  vrfiich,  it 


is  claimed,  is  the  oldest  theatre  in  Hungary. 
The  city  contains  other  attractive  churches,  fine 
schoob  and  colleges  and  good  administratioa 
buildings.    Pop.  50,000,  Maygars,  for  the  most 

KASHAH,  ki'shan.  c^tal  of  the  Persian 
province  of  the  same  name.  Situated  on  the 
caravan  trade  route  between  the  two  important 
commercial  centres  of  Ispahan  and  Teheran, 
it  is  the  centre  of  considerable  commercial  and 
other  activity.  Among  its  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  silk  goods,  bra» 
and  other  artisan  work,  jewelry,  copper  vessels 
and  household  articles.  It  is  -surrounded  oa 
three  sides  by.Jjicturesque  mountains  which  give 
an  attractive  air  to  the  city  while,  at  the  same 
lim^  visiting  earthquakes  upon  it  from  time 
to  time,  one  of  which  nearly  destroyed  it  in 
1895.  Among  the  minerals  mined  in  the  vidn- 
ity  is  cobalt.    Pop.  37,000. 

KASHGAR,  kash-gar'.    See  Cashgak. 

KASHMIR.    See  Cashueu. 

KASHMIRI.  kSsh-me'rfi,  the  Aryan  lan- 
guage of  Cashmere  (q.v.),  an  ancient  Sanskrit 
tongue  which  has,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
received  the  addition  of  many  foreign  words 
principally  from  Persian  and  Arabic  Kash- 
miri is  rich  in  folk-tales  and  mythological  lore 
most  of  which  have  never  been  collected  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  were,  until  lalely, 
cut  off  from  the  art  of  writinff.  Most  of  the 
literature  of  rile  language  which  is  all  venr 
modem  and  of  very  limited  extent,  is  the  woii 
of  foreigners  among  the  most  prominent  of 
whom  are  the  foreign  missionaries  by  whom 

fiarts  of  the  Bible,  hymns  and  other  devotional 
iterature  have  been  translated  into  Kishmiii, 
through  the  aid  of  the  Persian  alphabet  wfaidi 
has  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  native 
tongue.  Consult  Elmslie,  *  Kashmiri -Eng- 
lish and  English -Ka^miri  Vocabulaiy' 
(London  1872);  Grierson,  'Manual  of  the 
Kashmiri  Language'  (Oxford  1911);  Wade, 
•Grammar  of  the  (^hmiri  Language*  (Lon- 
don 1888). 

KASIKUMUKS,  ka'se-koo-mooks'.  a  Les- 
ghian  race  of  central  Daf^estan,  who  call 
themselves  Lak  and  who  are  known  to  the 
Avars  as  Tumal,  They  arc  a  di'Stinctly  differ- 
ent race  of  people  from  the  Kumuks,  their 
northern  neighbors,  who  appear  to  be  of  Turk- 
ish origin.  Consult  Eckert,  'Der  Kaukasus 
und  seine  V6Iker>    (Uipag  1887). 

KASKASKIA,  an  American  Indian  tribe  of 
the  Algonquian  family,  formerly  occupying^  a 
part  of  southern  Illinois.  In  1832,  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  race,  with  the  Peorias,  removed  to 
Kansas,  and  affiliated  with  the  Weaa  and  Pian- 
kishaw-s.  The  four  tribes  removed  to  Indian 
Territory  in  1867,  and  in  1903  scarcely  100 
members  of  the  four  tribes  remained.  See 
Indians. 

KASKASKIA,  kis-kSslri-S,  HI.,  a  township 
in  Randolph  County,  on  4>olh  sides  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia  or  Okaw  River,  at  its  junction  with  die 
Mississippi  opposite  Saint  Genevieve,  Mo.  A 
part  of  it  now  obliterated  was  the  oldest  town 
m  the  West,  the  first  permanent  white  settletnfTil 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Marquette  in  lw5 
had  established  a  mission  among  the  Kaskasna 
In^ani   Qpar   the  present  Utica^   II1„  on  IM 
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lUinoii  ^veV:  the  Jesuits  Marect  and  Saint 
Cosme,  ^ided  by  Tonly  (q-V-).  removed  tile 
mission  in  170O  to  the  Mississippi  bottoms  three 
miles  from  the  river,  near  the  Kaskaslria.  It 
throve  greatly,  and  was  not  only  a  large  Indian 
market,  but  sent  produoe  and  furs  to  New 
Orleant.  Fort  Oiartres  was  built  ^ere  in 
1720;  eminent  French  ofEcers  and  adventurers 
came  thither  —  as  Vaudreuil  and  the  command- 
ant Chevalier  de  Bertel  —  and  with  its  gay 
Frenrfi  life  it  was  named  *the  Paris  of  tbi 
West.*  A  noted  Jesuit  college  and  convent 
were  tnaintained  there.  It  formed  one  of  the 
chain  of  pests  by^  which  France  was  to  hem  in 
English  colonizalion ;  but  in  1763  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  made  ii  their  capital 
in  that  region.  On  4  July  1778  George  Rogers 
Clark  (q.v.),  with  a  compaiw  of  200  Virginia 
militia,  captured  it  for  the  United  Stales  hy  a 
□ighl  attauc;  this  enabled  as  to  claim  and  obtain 
possession  of  the  Northwest  Territory  by  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  changed  the  destiny  of  this 
whole  region.  It  remained  a  leading  western 
town,  and  was  the  capital  of  Illinois  as  a  Terri- 
tory <ia(B)  and  a  Stale  (1818)  ;  hut  on  removaj 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Vandalia  in  1819, 
it  began  to  decline.  The  river  steadily  en- 
croached on  the  meadow;  and  in  1892  united  its 
course  with  the  Okaw,  converting  a  large  part 
of  the  old  site,  with  most  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings, into  an  island,  which  in  1899  crumbled 
into  the  river  after  several  great  floods.  North 
of  the  junction  still  remains  about  a  third  of 
the  town  site,  with  the  foundations  of  a  church 
and  of  the  capitol  building.  In  1891  the  Illinois 
legislature  appropriated  $50,000  to  remove  the 
old  cemetery  to  a  point  on  the  bluffs,  and  a 
large  monument  has  been  erected  there.  Pop, 
142.  Consult  'Kaskaskia:  A  Vanished  Capi- 
tal' (in  Ckaulauquan,  Vol  XXX,  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  1900) ;  'Kaskaslda  and  its  Parish  Rec- 
ords' (in  ifagazine  of  American  History,  Vol. 
VI.,  New  VoTk  1880). 

KASKASKIA  RIVER,  rises  in  Cham^Kn 
County,  111.,  and  flows  southwest  throu^  Moul- 


dolph  County.  It  formerly  entered  at  Chester, 
but  in  1891  the  great  river  cut  away  the  neck 
of  land  at  Kaskaskia  and  joined  it  there.  It  is 
nearly  300  miles  long,  and  navigable  to  Vandalia, 


KASSAI,  kiis-si',  a  tribntary  of  the  Kongo, 
which  it  enters  from  the  south  a  short  distance 
above  Stanley  Pool,  pouring  into  the  Kongo  a 
vast  volume.    It  b  navigaUc  for  hundreds  of 

KAS5ALA,  ka-aala.  North  Africa,  a  town 
at  the  southeastern-  extremity  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  near  the  border  of  Abyssinia,  formerly 
belonging  to  E^pt,  and  once  a  commercial 
centre.  Before  the  Mahdi's  uprising  it  had  a 
population  of  perhaps  20,000.  Italians  captured 
It  from  the  Mahdists  in  1894,  and  in  1897  it  was 
restored  to  Egypt    Pop.  10,000. 

KASSIMOV,  k^-se'mov,  district  and  camtal 
in  the  government  of  Riazan,  Russia.  The 
city  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  com- 
mercc  ana  the  site  of  a  popular  and  extensively 
attended  fair;  and  it  was,  in  the  15th  century, 
the  chief  retidcnce  of  the  Tartar,  Ka»im  Khan. 


To  the  tuae  of  the  latter  dates  one  of  th« 
picturesque  laosqiKB  of  the  city. 

KASSITKS,  an  ancient  dynastic  family  of 
Babylonia  who  ruled  it  from  about  1761  to  1185 
B.C.  They  wereorobably  the  same  people  as 
the  Cossaeans.  The  first  king  of  thE  Kassltes 
was  Gandash  (1761-45  ac.):T)ul  history  sheds 
little  real  light  on  his  origin,  though  he  was 
t»robably  the  chief  or  leader  of  one  of  the  tribes 
of  BaVIonian  districts.  The  list  of  his  suc- 
cessors has  beer  pretty  accurately  ascertained 
with  the  dates  of  their  kingship.  A  great  deal 
has  teen  gathered  in  the  way  of  excavated 
material  from  the  niins  of  Nicsea  but  most  of 
this  still  remains  to  te  deciphered  and  corre-' 
lated  in  order  to  make  it  furnish  a  consecutive 
and  in  any  way  satisfactoiy  acooant  of  the 
almost  njL  centuries  of  Kossita  rule  in  Baiqr- 
kmia,  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
terestitig  periods  m  the  history  of  tlie  great  an- 
cient aty.  The  recovered  records  show  these 
apparently  foreign  rulers  (to  the  city)  cOnBnc 
RTsdtnlljr  under  the  uplifting  influctice  of 
Babylonian  culture.  In  ail  there  wetc  36  kinn 
who  ruled  over  Babylon  almost  577  years.  The 
records  so  far  recovered  and  deciphered  show, 
in  a  fra^neotary  manner,  yet  in  a  most. inter- 
esting way,  many  of  the  activities  o£  this  an- 
cient line  of  Babylonian  kiwi,  who  yl^ed 
the  several  parts  in  many  of  the  historic  events 
of  their  day  known  to  us  through  the  records  of 
other  countries.  In  the  8th  century  B.C.  wc 
find  one  of  their  sovereigns  making  an  offensive 
and  defensive  treaty  with  Assyria.  According 
to  an  account  preserved,  the  datlghter  of  die 
Assyrian  king,  Asitruballit  I,  became  the  wife 
of  the  Kassite  ruler  Bumabnriash  (1381-56) 
who  was  on  friendly  relations  with  Amenkote^ 
IV  (1375-50)  of  Egvpt  and  with  other  foreign 
potentates,  with  one  of  which  at  least  he  formed 
a  treaty  of  friendship.  Others  of  Kassite 
sovereigns  are  shown  as  carrying  on  wars 
against  nei^boring  sovereigns,  punishing 
traitors,  placing  their  sons  on  foreign  thrones 
and  marrying  their  daughters  to  friendly 
potentates  and  thus  strengthening  their  foreigri 
relations.  Behind  the  forbidding  form  of  rbt 
day  tablets  which  record  the  events  of  the 
reigns  of  Kassites  and  display  their  activities, 
lies  a  very  human  story  of  which  only  glimpses 
are  displayed.  The  Kassiies,  on  account  Of 
their  relationship  with  the  development  of  the 
great  cultural  region  surroundinf;  Babylonia 
and  their  contact  with  Egypt,  Assyria  and  other 
historic  peoples  are  of  historic  interest;  and 
slowly  tlwir  story  is  being  unfolded  and  further 
material  to  throw  light  on  obscure  or  missing 
parts,  is  btang  sought. 

KASSON,  John  Adam,  American  lawyer 
and  .diplomatist:  b.  Chariotte,  Vt.,  11  Jan.  1822; 
d  Washington,  D.  C,  18  May  1911.  He  was 
graduated  irom  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1843,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  1857  moved  to  Iowa  and  continned  his  law 
practice.  He  became  active  in  the  Republican 
party,  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion in  1860  and  cli^rraan  of  the  State  com- 
mittee in  (he  campaign;  was  assistant  post- 
mastef'general  in  1861-62;  and  commissioner  u 
the  International  Postal  Congress  at  Paris  in 
1863.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1863  and 
served  until  1867;  in  (he  next  year  ww  dected 
to  the  Iowa  Stau  legislature,  and  from  1SZ3.  to 
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1077  was  again  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was 
then  appointed  Minister  to  Aiistna,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  till  1881.  In  1381-64  he  served 
again  in  Congress,  and  from  1884-85  was  Min- 
ister to  Germany ;  in  1885  he  was  commissioner 
to  the  Kongo  Iniemational  Conference  at  Ber- 
lin, and  special  envoy  to  the  Samoan  Interna- 
tional Conference  in  1893.  In  IS97  he  was  a^v- 
pointed  special  commissioner  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  as  provided  far 
by  the  Dingley  Tanff  Law,  and  in  1898  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Canadian  Joint  High 
Commission.  He  has  written  'History  of  toe 
Uonroe  Doctrine'  (in  the  North  American  Re- 
view 1881)  ;  'History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution'  (1889), 

KASTAMUNI,  kas-ti^oo'ne,  a  lilayet 
and  its  caiHtal  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  250  miles  caJt 
from  Constantinople.  The  dty  has  consider- 
able tr^de  and  a  few  industries,  among  the  lat- 


able  trade  and  a  few  industries,  among  the  lat- 
ter being  leather  goods  and  cotton  factories, 
and  among  the  former  ^rain,  timber,  fruit  and 
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ment  of  the  comter  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.    Pop.  16,000. 

KASTEL.POMO,  one  of  the  three  di- 
visions of  the  Kato  Indians  (q.v.)- 

KASTNBR,  kest'nir,  Abraham  aotthelf, 
German  mathematician  and  poet :  b.  Leipzig,  27 
Sept.  1719;  d.  Gottingen,  20  June  1800.  He  re- 
cdved  an  appointment  at  Gottingen,  where,  in 
accordance  with  the  reformatory  spirit  which 
animated  tiiat  university  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
delivering  mathematical  and  natural  sciences 
from  the  bondage  of  antiquated  textbooks.  His 
'Anfangsgriinde  der  Mathematik'  (6th  ed. 
1800),  and  his  various  other  writings,  inaugu- 
rated a  more  enlightened  era  of  scientific  study 
in  Germany.  He  look  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  celebrated  union  of  Gottingen 
poets,  and  by  his  assistance  the  elder  Boye  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing,  through  the  instrumental- 
i^  of  the  *Musenalmanach,*  an  entirely  new 
generation  of  poets  to  ihe  public.  His  general 
popularity  was  chiefly  due  to  his  'Sinnge£chte.> 
A  portion  of  his  epigrammatic  poems  were  in- 
cluded in  his  'Miscellaneous  Writings'  (1783). 

KASTNBR,  klst'ntr,  Johann  Oeors,  Ger- 
man composer  and  writer  on  music:  b.  Stras- 
burg,  9  March  1810;  d.  Paris,  19  Dec.  1867,  He 
stndued  with  Maurer  and  Romer;  in   1832-35 


>  also  published  a  series  of  ele- 
mentary treaties  on  music,  a  once  authoritative 
work  on  instrumentation  being  perhaps  the 
best.  He  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
Academic  Frani^aisc. 

KA8TRI,  or  CASTRI,  Grecian  village  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
built  upon  the  site  of  Delphi  (q.v.).  The 
greater  part  of  the  village  has  been  moved  re- 
eentlj;  farther  to  the  west  to  permit  of  the  ex- 
cavations of  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  under- 
taken by  French  srientists  in  1893. 


KA8TR0,    kft'stffi,    or    KAStRON,    the 

Gindpal  town  and  cuiital  of  the  islands  of 
ytitene,  Chios  and  Lininos  or  Lemnos.  Il 
is  also  called  Lemnos  and  Mytilene,  Kastro  is 
situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  possesses  an  ancient  acropolis 
crowned,  by  a  magnificent  castle  datmg  back  to 
the  14th  century.  Until  the  island  was  ceded 
to  Greece  at  tlie  close  of  the  Balkan  War,  it 
had  long  been  a  Turkish  Sanjak  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  seat  of  a  Greek  church  arch- 
bishoj).  Bdng  thus  a  place  of  considerable 
ecclesiastical  importance,  Kastro  possesses 
numerous  churches  and  mosques.  Situated  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago  midway  between 
Mount  Athos  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
Lemnos  and  4ie  town  of  Kastro  are  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  trade  reaching  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding Islands  and  to  the  coast  country. 
The  island  is  divided  into  two  peninsular  por- 
tions by  the  bays  of  Paradise  and  Saint  An- 
thony, both  of  which  have  excellent  harbors 
eadi  of  which  is  named  after  ttie  bay  on  which 
it  is  situated.  Lemnos  produces,  in  its  rich 
valleys,  tobacco,  fruits,  grain,  wine  and  oil  and 
these  form  the  principal  exports  of  the  dty. 
From  Kastro  and  the  surrounding  country  was 
exported  to  Greece  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago  the  famous  Lemnian  earth  whidi 
was  believed  to  be  an  effective  remedy  against 
snake  bites  and  wounds.  ICastro  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  of  Mytilene  by  a  causeway, 
while  the  Island  of  Lesbos  has  extensive  harbor 
facilities  on  two  sides  thus  increasing  the  dtys 
commercial  importance  as  the  centre  of  its  trade  ' 
and  that  of  the  ndehboring  islands.  The  island 
and  the  city  are  intimatelv  connected  with  Greek 
histoty  and  mythology,  Pojnilation  of  the  city 
of  Kastro  about  60,000  principally  Moslems, 
The  city  and  the  island  are  frequently  called 
Stalimene,    See  Leuhos;  Mitylene. 


KASVIH.  k^z-vSn,  a  town  in  Irak-Ajemi, 
Persia,  consisting  of  a  modem  city  and  an  ex- 
tensive ruined  town.     See  Kazvim, 

KATABOLISM,  otherwise  known  as  de- 
structive fnetabolism ;  the  chemical  chaises 
occurring  within  an  organism  and  resultii^  in 
the  fomialion  of  simpler  products  throu^  the 
decomposition  of  more  complex  ones. 

KATAHDIN,  ka-ta'dbi,  or  KTAADN,  Ihe 
highest  mountain  in  Maine,  situated  in  Pisca- 
taquis coun^  and  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State.  The  region  is  difficult  of  access,  the 
Penobscot  River  being  the  only  thoroughfare, 
and  its  course  being  interrupted  bjr  frequent 
shoah  and  falls.  The  mountain,  which  has  an 
altitude  of  5,385  feet,  is  entirely  of  granite, 
and  stands  in  abrupt  walls' with  acres  of  sur- 
face exposed  in  naked  floors.  Its  sides  which 
are  marked  by  bare  spots  caused  by  sliding 
rock,  present  a  striking  appearance.  On  its 
summit  are  found  only  lichens  and  a  few 
dwarfish  plants;  half-way  down,  the  Hrch  and 
other  forest  trees  are  stunted.  Over  the  gran- 
ite rocks,  even  to  the  summit,  are  found 
boulders  of  trap  and  of  other  rocks  not  be- 
longing to  the  mountain,  and  among  them 
pieces  of  sandstone  containing  fossil  ^cUs. 
The  view  of  the  country  from  the  su  ''  " 
braces    scattered   mountains   firing  i 
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frantte  peaks,  among:  ^ich  are  intcrsperaed 
iindreds  of  lakes,  many  of  them  large,  and 
inDumerable  sireann. 

KATAKIUCHI,  ki'ta-kE-oo'che  (Japan- 
ese, ■killing  one's  enemy*),  a  very  old  vcnnetta 
popular  in  Japan.  Custom  prescribed  ,the  slay- 
ing, without  process  of  law,  of  any  one  who 
had  murdered  one's  lord,  father  or  very  near 
relative.  The  law  came  to  frown  on  this  prac- 
tice but  custom  proved  itself  more  powerhil 
than  the  might  of  the  properly  constituted  au- 
thorities. To  such  an  extent  did  this  popular 
mediod  of  lightinK  peiaonai  injuries  prevail 
that  one  who  failea  to  perform  his  pan  in  the 
scheme  of  vengeance,  became  thereby  ostracised 
from  the  sodcty  of  his  class.  The  law  pre- 
scribed cajHtal  punishment  for  any  one  taking 
vengcani^e  in  his  own  hands  in  the  exeitise  of 
Kanlduchi ;  and  ihroogh  the  continual  pressure 
of  the  aiithorities  exercised  over  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  this  old  cnistDiD  has  been  com- 
pletely abolished  from  the  country.  Kat^ciu- 
chi,  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ptctur- 
tsque  customs  o£  Japan  with  stronK  power  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  im^ination,  the  love  of 
the  romantic  ana  reverence  of  the  heroic,  has 
impressed  itself  on  the  literature  of  the  people. 
It  forms  the  main  motive  of  hundreds  of  sto- 
ries, novels  and  plays,  and  has  thus,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  influenced  the  form  of  Japanese 
popular  literature.  Among  the  many  bisiorico- 
dramatic  works  having  for  its  chief^  motive  die 
katakiuchi  is  the  ^Forty-seven  Rouins'  which 
.  is  still  one  of  the  standard  popular  pieces  at 
all  Japanese  theatres.  Consult  Dickens,  'Chiu- 
shingura,  or  the  Loyal  League'  (New  York 
18761;  Mitfofd,  <Tales  of  Old  Japan>  (Lon- 
don 1874). 

KATALLA,  Alaskan  port  situated  on  Con- 
troller Bay.  It  is  a  small  town  and  hs  diief 
importance  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Copper  River  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad,  forming  connection  widi  the  Cop- 
per River  Railroad  whidi  connects  Cordova 
with  Kennicott,  one  of  the  great  copper  re- 
gions of  Alaska. 

KATAHANDU,  capital  of  Nepal.  See 
Khatuardu. 

KATAMORPHISM.    See  Metamorprish. 

KATE,  ka'te,  Jan  Jacc*  Lodewijk  Tea. 
Dutch  poet:  b.  The  Hague  1819;  d.  Iffi9.  He 
studied  theology  at  Utrecht  and  entered  the 
Reformed  Church  ministry  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  ministerial  duties  until  his  death, 
.^mong  his  charges  was  a  church  in  Amster- 
dam lo  which  he  went  in  1860.  He  devoted  his 
spare  time  to  literature  and  has  left  many  orig- 
inal poems,  principally  of  a  religious  nature, 
which  are  stiU  popular  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders. Ten  Kate  had  the  gift  of  fluent  satirical 
poetry  which  he  displayed  from  1842  to  1843 
in  his  writings  in  the  Braga,  which  he  and 
Frius  published  and  wrote.  He  was  an  ax- 
tensive  translator  from  Hebrew,  Luther,  Cha- 
misso,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Tegner,  Andersen, 
Hiwo,  Tasso,  Dante,  Oehlcnschlager,  Byron 
and  Milton.  In  turn  many  of  his  own  most 
popular  poems  have  been  translated  into 
French,  German  and  other  foreign  languages. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are  'De  Schep- 
ping>  (1866);  De  Jaar«etidien>  (1871);  'Palm- 
tdaden  en  dichtbloemen>  (1834).  Several  edi- 
tions of  his  woilcs  have  appeared,  the  best  and 


most  complete  being  that  published  in  Leyden 
in  12  vols.  (1890-1901).  Consult  Ten  Brinki 
Jan  (in  Ouee  Htdendaagicke  leUerk«ndiffen 
fnet  bijichriften,  Amsterdam  1884). 

KATBR,  Henry,  English  physicist ;  b. 
Bristoh  16  April  1777;  d.  London,  26  April  183S. 
In  1799  he  went  to  India  as  an  ensign,  where 
he  was  engaged  on  the  great  trigonometrical 
survey,  a  worts  to  which  he  rendered  imponam 
service.  In  1814  he  retired  on  half-pay,  and 
henceforth  occupied  himself  exclusively  with 
scientific  studies.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  construct  standards  for 
the  weights  and  measures  of  that  country ;  de- 
termined the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum, 
investigated  the  diminution  of  terrestrial  grav- 
ity from  the  pole  to  the  equator;  and  invented 
the  'floating  collimator,*  an  instrument  of  great 
use  to  trigonometers. 

KATHIAWAR,  ka'te-3-wir^,  peninsula  on 
the  west  coast  of  India,  forming  a  part  of 
Gujarat  Province  in  Bombay.  It  iS  bounded 
on  the  northwest  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutcb,  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  coun- 
try forms  a  British  protectorate  under  whose 
protection  and  supervision  are  nearly  200  native 
chiefs.  The  political  agency,  which  has  an 
area  of  only  about  21,000  square  miles,  contains 
a  population  of  about  2,9)0,000.  Among  th« 
ehief  towns  of  Kathiawar  are  Rajkot,  Navana- 
gar,  Somnath  and  Junagarh. 

KATHLEEN  HAVOURNBBN,  kathlei) 
ma-voor'nSn,  a  famous  Irish  song,  written  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Crawford  (b.  Cavan,  about  1798); 
the  music  was  composed  by  an  Englishman, 
Frederick  Nicholls  Crouch  (q.v.),  who  first 
sang  it  at  a  concert  in  Plymouth,  England, 
abowt  1832.  He  received  five  guineas  ($26.25) 
for  the  song.  In  J866  the  plates  were  sold  at 
auction  for  £532  ($2,660).  Crouch  composed 
another  song  called  'Kathleen  Avoumeen,'  the 
words  of  which  were  written  about  1844  'tr/ 
Desmond  Ryan. 

KATIPO,  the  New  Zealand  name  tor  al- 
leged poisonous  Spiders  of  the  genus  Lairodec- 
tus   (q.v.)- 

KATIPUNAN  (ka-te-poo'niin)  SOCI- 
ETY, a  secret  society  in  the  Philippines,  or- 
ganized originally  to  oppose  Spanish  suprem- 
acy, but  one  of  its  principal  objects  was  to  drive 
all  foreigners  from  the  Philippines.  At  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Filipino  Congress  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  supreme  council  of  the  Katipunan 
Society  should  assume  control  of  native  affairs. 
The  society  organisation  was  purely  militaiy, 
with  a  chief  or  colonel  assigned  to  each  100 
members.  Each  member  signs  an  oath  written 
in  his  own  blood,  swearing  cnder  most  revolt- 
ing penalties  to  serve  and  obey  the  society,  A 
conspiracy  was  discovered  in  1895-96  and  about 
300  leaders  of  the  society  were  arrested.  There- 
after the  society  was  openly  opposed  to  the 
Spaniards  and  later  to  the  United  States. 
Aguinaldo  placed  all  males  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  society,  and  after  his  defeat,  the 
members  took  up  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
troops  of  the  United  States.  The  mcmbersh^ 
in  the  organization  is  said  to  have  gradually 
decreased  since  the  American  occupation. 

KATKOV,  kat-k6f',  Mikhail  Nfkiforo- 
ntcbi  Russian  writer  and  nationalist:  b.  1818; 
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d.  1887.  Educated  at  Moscow,  KoiUKsberR  and 
Berlin,  he  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in 
Moscow  in  1345  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Moscow  InieUigencer.  He  had 
already  become  much  more  conservative  than  in 
his  youth  when  he  sympaihiied  with  liberalism 
and  revolutionary  doctrines.  He  attacked  the 
Nihiiisls  bitterly  through  hrs  paper,  accusing 
them  of  being  the  fountainhead  of  all  the  po- 
litical [roubles  that  had  flooded  over  Russia. 
Gradually  he  became  one  of  ihe  strongest  sup- 
porters of  absolutism  while,  at  the  same  time 
he  criticised  the  govemmeni  for  failinj;'  to  use 
the  iron  hand  in  putting  down  insurrection  and 
uprooting  treason.  He  became  the  personal 
adviser  of  Alexander  IH,  and  was  accused  of 
simply  echoing  the  sentimenis  of  his  sovereign. 
But  this  criticism  was  unjust  for  Katkov  does 
not  seem  to  have  always  sided  with  the  tsar. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  his  name  became 
known  internationally  and  fara  reputation  and 
inSuence  were  world-wide.  As  a  journalist  he 
was  very  active  throughout  his  long  life,  and 
his  chief  writings  have  been  published  tn  25 
volumes  of  very  ill-digested  and  selected  mate- 
rial  (Moscow  1863^).  Consult  Nord  und 
Sud  (Vol.  XCIV),  'Michail  Nifciforowitsch 
Katkof*   (Breslau  1900). 

KATHAI,  Alaska,  a  volcano  of  the  Alaskan 
peninsula,  situated  long.  155°  Siy  W.,  lat.  58° 
N.  on  Shelikof  Strait  almost  opposite  Karlkdc 
on  Kodiak  Island.  Its  aldtude  is  7,500  feet, 
and  imtil  its  outbreak  6  June  1912  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct.  The  main  crater  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  according  to  a 
statement  made  22  Aug.  1916  by  Robert  F. 
Griggs,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  volcano, 
in  the  interests  of  the  American  Geograj>bic 
Society.  «This  crater,"  lie  said,  "is  railM 
across,  and  extends  down  thousands  of  feet  to 
a  blue-green  lake,  simmering  and  sputtering  at 
the  bottom."  Mr.  Griggs  was  accompanied  on 
the  expedition  by  Lucius  G.  Fotsom,  principal 
of  the  Kodiak  schools,  and  Donovan  Church, 
a  student  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  This 
was  the  first  close  examination  by  scientists  that 
had  been  made  of  the  volcano  since  the  great 
eruption  in  June  1912,  when  the  lop  of  the 
mountain  was  blown  ofF,  and  Kodiak  Island, 
across  Shelikof  Strait,  was  covered  with  a  foot 
of  volcanic  ash,  darkness  lasting  for  60  hours 
•Other  craters  in  the  group  have  been  reported 
as  the  main  crater  of  Katmai,*  said  Mr.  (iriggs, 
•boi  these  do  not  compare  with  the  real  thing.* 
The  explorers  said  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
sights  at  the  crater  was  a  place  where  a  glacier, 
blown  in  two  by  the  eruption,  still  formed  part 
of  the  crater  wall,  the  intense  heat  being  in- 
sufficient to  melt  this  palisade  of  ice.  Part  of 
the  crater  wall  is  composed  of  igneous  rock  of 
brilliant  color.  Eruptions  on  a  smaller  scale 
occurred  in  1914.  Consult  'The  Valley  of  Ten 
Thousand  Smokes'  (Nalional  Geographic 
Magtuine,  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  13-68,  Washington 
1917). 

KATO,  ka'ta,  Tomoutmro,  Japanese  naval 
officer;  b,  Hiroshima,  1859,  Entering  the  naval 
service  he  became  professor  in  the  Japanese 
Naval  Academy  with  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1899,  and  three  years  later  he  ynn  appointed 
chief  staff  oflker  of  the  stationary  squadron. 
The  Russo-Japanese  War  found  him  chief  of 


staff  of  the  Kamimura  squadron,  a  position  in 
which  he  showed  marked  administrative  aInUt; 
which  secured  him  the  appointment  of  bureau 
head  when  the  war  had  ended.  At  the  age  of 
49  he  was  vice-admiral  and  a  year  later  com- 
mander of  the  Kure  admiralty.  In  1914  he  was 
in  command  of  the  Japanese  fleet  which  fought 
the  Gennans  at  Tsing-Tao  and  forced  them  to 
surrender  the  city  after  a  four  months'  strug- 
gle. 

KATO,  ki'td,  YakaakiiB,  Basoit,  Japanese 
Statesman:  b.  Nagoya,  1859.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Tolno,  he  entered  the  services  of 
a  Japanese  steamship  company,  a  position  he 
left  to  become  private  secretary  to  the  Minister 
of  Fore^  Affairs,  Count  (>kuma,  in  1888.  In 
1891  he  became  director  of  the  banking  and 
taxation  bureaus  in  the  Finance  Department  of 
the  government.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed Japanese  envoy  to  Great  Britain,  a 
position  he  held  until  18S^,  and  again  from 
1908  to  1913.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1900-01, 
1906  and  1913.  The  following  year  he  was 
created  baron  as  a  recogrution  of  his  services 
to  the  nation.  Through  his  newspaper,  Niehi- 
Nichi,  which  he  acquired  in  1904,  Kato  has  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  upon  Japanese 
politics  and  national  thought 

KATO,  a  Kuneste  tribe  of  American  In- 
dians, belon^ng  to  the  great  Athapascan 
family,  which,  at  one  time,  lived  in  Cahto  and 
Long  valleys,  in  Mendocino  County,  CaL  Ac- 
cording to  Powers  the  Kato  consisted  of  the  ' 
Kai-Pomo,  Kastel-Pomo  and  the  Kato-Pomo. 
They  resemble  the  Pbmo  in  culture  but  belong 


close  student  of  the  German  dramatic  poets  and 
he  began  his  career  with  a  rather  close  imita- 
tion of  his  models ;  and  he  never  entirely  freed 
himself  from  German  influence  especially  in 
the  drama,  a  field  in  which  he  was  most  success- 
ful. However  he  produced  one  ida^,  'Bink 
Bin*  in  which  he  broke  away  from  his  models 
and  became  truly  national.  'Sink  Bin'  became 
immensely  popular  and  is  still  frequently  pre- 
sented upon  the  stage.  In  Hungary  it  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  national 
drama.  Katona  was  active  in  other  literaty 
fields  besides  the  drama  but  it  was  not  until 
1880,  half  a  century  after  his  death,  that  his 
impublished  works,  consisting  principally  of  es- 
says and  poems  and  fragments  of  unfini^ed 
dramas,  appeared  in  print  in  three  volumes. 
These  volumes  reveal  a  prolific  second  side  of 
him  whom  Austria  had  come  to  consider  as 
purely  a  dramatist, 

KATRINE,  kat'rki.  Loch,  a  lake  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotland.  Scott  has  sung  its  beauties  in 
the  'L.ady  of  the  I^ake*  and  others  at  his  works 
and  Wordsworth,  too.  has  presented  its  at- 
tractions. The  grandeur  of  the  Tro&sachs,  Ben 
A'an  and  Ben  Venue  are  most  vividly  presented 
in  the  opening  canto  of  the  *Lady  of  the 
Lake'  and,  in  a  lesser  degp-ee,  in  (ollowiiu; 
cantos.  Loch  Katrine  is  a  cotnparatively  smafi 
lake,  being  only  about  nine  miles  long  and  less 
than  a  mile  wide  on  an  averai^e,  thoni^  it 
to  greater  width  in  places.    In 
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die  lake  is  the  famous  Ellen's  Island,  the  home 
of  the  exiles,  in  the  'Ladv  of  the  Lake*  wlwin 

fames  of  Scotland  visited  in  the  guise  of  a  k>st 
unter,  without  revealing  his  real  name  and 
rank.  The  celebrated  mountains  surrounding 
the  take  are  comparatively  low  when  considered 
from  their  actual  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  Ben  Venue,  the  hif^cst,  being  onljr 
2;393  feet  But  as  thev  rise  from  a  low  kvel 
they  present  joindy  and  severvlly  a  majestic 
^ipearanoe:  Owing  to  its  gr^t  natural  beauty 
and  its  many  romantic,  traditional,  historic^ 
and  literary  interests,  Loch  Katrine  and  the 
surromiding  region  are  annually  visited  by  many 
tourists  and  students.  Modem  steamers  now 
lake  care  of  this  tourist  trade  on  the  lake.  In 
1885  the  waters  of  Loch  Katrine  were  raised 
bve  feet  by  srti&dal  means  and  its  cafmcity 
as  a  great  natural  reservoir  increased  in  order 
to  make  it  furidsh  a  greater  supply  of  potable 
water  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  which,  as  far 
back  as  18S9,  bad  made  use  of  the  lake  for  this 
purpose.  This  greatly  reduced  the  dimensions 
of  Ellen's  Isle  and  covered  up  the  "Silver 
Strand,"  made  famous  in  the  'Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  The  water  from  Loch  Katrine  is  car- 
ried, over  a  distance  of  25  miles  in  reaching 
Glasgow.  The  lake  lies  at  an  altitude  of  365 
feet  above  sea-level ;  but  as  its  maximum  depth 
is  500  feet,  a.  pan  of  it  is  )3S  feet  below  sea- 
level.  Consult  Scott's  'Lady  of  the  Lake'  and 
•Rob  Roy'  for  descriptions  of  Loch  Katrine 
and  surrounding  country. 

KATSENA,  kat's£-nl,  the  former  capital 
of  the  Hausa  territories,  situated  in  the  north 
of  Kano,  British  Nigeria,  Africa.  It  has  been 
under  British  rule  smce  1903.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  most  important  city  of  the  very  exten- 
sive district  in  which  it  is  situated;  but  tribal 
wars,  which  began  over  100  years  ago,  lar^ly 
depopulated  it  and  left  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
rums.  Its  present  population  is  about  10,000 
which  is  about  one-tenth  of  that  which  it  pos- 
ussed  at  Ibe  height  of  its  prosperity. 

KATSU  AWA,  kati'  Sh'wa,  Japanese 
statesman  ;  b,  1823 ;  d.  1900.  A  disciple  of  Yokoi 
Hiishiro  and  ardent  adherent  of  the  Oyomfi 
philosophy,  which  taught  that  all  knowledge  was 
useless  unless  e:cpressed  in  action,  and  which 
sou^t  ever  for  constructive  change,  as  against 
the  Hardened  conservatism  that  becomes  drv  rot, 
Katsu  went  to  Nagasaki.  From  the  Dutch  of- 
ficers sent  out  by  the  king  of  Holland  in  the 
early  BO'S,  he,  with  others,  who  later  became 
famous,  kamed  about  steam  machinery  and 
built  the  first  Japanese  warship  on  a  foreign 
model.  In  1859  Katsu  navigated  this,  the  first 
ocean-going  Japanese  steamship,  the  Kanda 
Mont,  across  the  Pacific  in  37  itoys.  When  in 
1861  Tsushima  was  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  Katsu  called  in  the  aid  of  the  British 
fleet  and  had  them  expelled.  In  1868..  during 
the  civil  war  in  Japan,  by  reasoning  with  his 
former  fellow-student.  General  Saigo  of  the 
Imperial  forces,  he  saved  Yedo  from  attack  and 
the  war  torch.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Japan's 
Diodem  navy  with  purchased  E)utch  and  Amer- 
ican warships.  He  was  several  times  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  He  brought  American  teachers 
to  Sfaidcuoka  and  sedt  his  son  to  study  at  New 
Brunswiclc;  N.  J.,  and  in  the  United  States 
Navd  Acadeiny  at  Annapolis,  and  other  young 
men  to  America,  and  assisted  in  the  formation 


o(  lite  first  Commercial  College  in  Tokio.  Post- 
hnmons  honors  were  awarded  and  his  family 
ennobkd.  Consult  Griflis,  'The  Rutgers  Gradu- 
ates in  Japan'  (1016),  and  Clark,  'Katsu  Awa: 
The  Bismarck  of  Japan'  (1904). 

KATSUO,  kat'soo-a',  the  general  name  in 
Japan  for  tunnies,  which  are  extensively  fished 
and  aried.  In  this  latter  shape  they  form  a 
very  important  part-  of  Japanese  commerce 
amouRtmg  annua]]?  to  over  5,000,000  catties  (a 
catty  Is  1<^  pounds). 

RATSUKA,  kats-we'a,  Taro,  Prince,  Jap- 
anese soldier  and  statesman:  b,  Choshu,  1847; 
d.  1913.  He  received  a  military  training  in 
Prussia,  entered  the  Japanese  army  in  1867, 
fought  in  the  war  of  the  Mikado's  restoration, 
was  vice-minister  of  the  army  in  1886-91,  and 
in  the  Chino-Iapanese  War  (1894-9S)  com- 
manded the  3a  division,  with  which  4  March 
1S9S  he  captured  New-chwang.  For  his  serv- 
ices he  was  made  viscount.  In  1896  he  was 
governor-general  of  Formosa,  in  1898-1900 
Minister  of  War,  from  1901-06  was  Prime  Min- 
ister. In  the  latter  year  the  general  diesatift- 
faction  over  the  Peace  of  Portsmowh  forced 
his  resignation.  In  19(B-11  he  was  again  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance,  and  for  the 
third  time  from  December  1912  to  February 
1913.  His  services  in  forming  the  alliance  wiu 
England  brought  him  the  title  of  count,  and 
in  1905  he  became  marqtiig.  He  was  made 
prince  in  1911  after  the  annexation  of  Chosen. 
In  1912  be  founded  the  political  party  called 
RiUccRdosliikai. 

KATTE,   kSt,   Bdwln   Britton,   American 


Park  Avenue  Improvement  Commission,  New 
York  (1897-98).  He  then  joined  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railway  where  he  finally  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  electrical  traction  systems 

in  1906. 

KATTE,  kat't«,  Hans  Hennana  von,  an 
historically  notable  friend  of  Frederick  the 
Great;  b.  1704;  d.  1730.  He  was  very  much 
attached  to  the  young  crown  prince  who  had 
incurred  the  ill  will  of  his  father.  Frederick 
ordered  Katte  to  sever  all  relations  with  the 
crown  prince;  but  he  disobeyed  this  command, 
and  plotted  to  liberate  the  heir  to  the  thronfc 
This  attempt  was  discovered  and  Katte  was 
condemned  to  death  and  executed  for  his  part 

KATTE,  Walter,  American  civil  engineer; 
b,  London,  England,  14  Nov.  1830;  d.  5  Mardi 
1917.  Coming  to  the  United  States  in  1850  he 
was  resident  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
canals  1857-58,  and  subsequently  held  various 
engineering  posts  of  responsibility.  In  1861- 
62  he  served  the  Federal  government  as  mili- 
tary railway  engineer.  From  1865  to  1875  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  superintending  at  this 
time  the. building  of  the  steel  arch  bridge  at 
Saint  Louis.  He  was  chief  engineer  ot  the 
New  York  Elevated  Railroad  1877-W,  and  from 
1880  to  1898  held  similar  posts  on  other  im- 
porlanl  railroads,  including  the  New  York 
Central. 
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KATTIMUNDOO,  or  CATTIHUNDOO, 

a  semi -elastic,  semi-resinous  substance  obtained 
from  the  gum  of  the  Euphorbia  trigonia,aphail 
which  grows  extensively  in  East  India,  The 
name  itself  is  a  native  East  Indian  term.  As 
the  elastic  resinous  gum  becomes  older  it  be- 
comes harder  and  more  brittle  and  loses  prac- 
tically all  of  its  elasticity. 

KATTOWITZ,  ka'to-vits  town  in  Silesia. 
Prussia,  about  100  miles  southeast  of  Breslau. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  and 
industrial  importance.  Among  its  manufactur- 
ing interests  are  the  making  of  paving  blocks, 
especially  those  treated  with  creosote,  bricks, 
machinery  of  different  lands,  roofing  paper, 
furniture,  household  fittings,  bronze  castings; 
there  are  also  zinc,  iron  and  brass  factories 
and  railway  and  machine  repair  shops.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  commerce  in  all  the  products  from 
these  interests,  Kattowitz  is  the  great  centre  ot 
the  coal  trade  for  a  consideraUe  pari  of  Silesia. 
Pop.  50,000. 

KATUN,  ka-toon,  a  cycle  of  jrears  em- 
ployed by  the  Mayas  in  computing  time.  The 
exact  len^  of  a  katun  has  not  oeen  exactly 
and  definitely  settled.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  it  consisted  of  20  years  while  others  assert 
that  it  covered,  like  the  ancierrt  Mexican  cal- 
endar, 52  years.  Amone  those  who  support  the 
latter  theory  are  Bancroft,  Spence  and  several 
Mexican  scientists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  katt,  among  the  Mosquito  Indians  ai 
Central  America,  signifies  the  28  days  of  the 
lunar  month.  Others  of  the  Central  American 
tribes  follow  the  Mexican  system  of  16  months 
of  20  days  and  a  cycle  of  52  years.  Most  au- 
thorities, however,  claim  that  the  katun  con- 
tained only  20  years.  Pio  Perez,  a  noted  Mexi- 
can scholar  and  the  discoverer  of  an  important 
manuscript  detailing  the  ancient  chronology  of 
Yucatan,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tatun 
consisted  of  24  years,  according  to  his  state- 
ment made  to  lohn  L.  Stephens,  the  explorer 
of  Yucatan  ana  Central  America. 

KATUNGA,  a  town  in  the  British  Sudan. 
West  Africa.  It  has  long  been  a  place  of  very 
considerable  commercial  activity,  forming  the 
centre  ot  trade  of  extensive  surrounding  terri- 
tory.   Pop.  20,000. 

KATYAYANA.  k^t-ya'yinS,  the  name  of 
several  noted  Hindu  personages,  among  them 
some  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Buddha.  One 
person  of  this  name  was  a  critic  of  great  celeb- 
rity in  India,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  Woric  of  Panini.  the  famous 
native  grammarian  and  writer.  The  name 
Kityiyana  is  signed  to  various  important  works 
on  the  White  Yajur-Veda.  The  grammarian 
tfl  this  name  lived  probably  about  the  3d  cen- 
tury of  the  present  era ;  and  so  important  was 
has  work  that  he  is  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  Hindu  language  of 
the  Vedics  and  of  the  tongue  of  the  Deccan. 
Consult  Macdonell,  'History  of  Sanskrit  Lit- 
erature* (London  19131;  Wiber,  <White 
Yajur-Veda'    (London  18S9). 

KATYDIDS,  lar^  neuropterous  insects  of 
the  grasshopper  family  Locuilida,  remarkable 
for  their  loud  and  shrill  call.  The  katydids 
belong  to  several  allied  genera  which  have  the 
head  obtuse  in  front,  the  wings  and  wing-covers 
large  and  leaf-like,  and  the  color  bright  green. 


Highly  developed  stridaltng  organs  are  found 
in  the  males  in  the  form  of  transparent  drum- 
like structures  at  the  base  of  the  wing-covers, 
Iv  the  friction  of  which,  one  against  the  other, 
as  the  wings  are  raised  and  lowered,  the  well- 
known  call  is  produced.  This  is  heard  only  at 
night  tfaou^  some  species  have  quite  differ- 
ent day  calls  as  well)  and  b  so  loud  and  shrill 
as  to  be  distinctly  audiUe  at  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  call  of  die  males  is 
answered  by  chirps  from  the  females.  The 
characteristic  eggs  are  gummed  to  twigs  in  two 
conti^ous  over-lapiring  rows.  Katydids  are 
peculiarly  American.     The  common  species  i 


In  Pkyllaptera  obSingifoka  the  wing-covers  a;  _ 
narrower  and  the  veins  finer.  03ier  related 
genera  are  Pkantroptera  and  Microcentrvm. 
Consult  Howard,  'Insect  Book>  (New  York 
1901)  which  contains  a  further  bibliograi^y, 

KATZBACH  fkatsTiaH)  RIVBR,  a  small 
stream  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  falling  into  the  Oder 
at  Parchwitz.  On  its  bank  26  Aug.  1813  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Frcn(£  and  the 
Prussians  in  which  the  latter  under  BJiicher 
won  a  ^gnal  victory.  The  French  lost  12,000 
and  18,000  were  taken  prisoners. 

KATZER,  Frederic  X&vier,  American 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop:  b.  Ebenesee,  Aus- 
tria, 7  Feb.  1844;  d.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  20 
July  1903.  He  came  to  this  country  in  ISM, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1866. 
Until  187S  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Seminary 
of  Saint  Francis  in  Milwaukee,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  cathedral  at  Green  Bay  and 
secretary  to  Bishop  Krautbauer.  After  four 
years  of  labor  in  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pointed vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  Green 
Bay,  and  on  the  death  of  Bishoj)  Krautbauer, 
in  December  1885,  became  administrator,  and 
in  Mayl  886  bishop  of  Green  B^.  In  Decem- 
ber  1900  he  was  chosen  archbishop   of  Uil- 

KAUAI,  1mw-I',  one  of  the  Hawaiian 
Island,  the  most  northern  of  the  group,  in  iat. 
22°  N.  and  long.  159°  30"  W. ;  area,  590  squari 
miles.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  its  high- 
est elevation  reaching  nearly  6,000  feet;  bm 
although  mountainous  in  character  the  island 
has  a  swl  of  great  fertility,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which,  mainly  in  uie  northern  part,  it 
under  cultivation.     Sugar  is  the  chief  product. 


island  is  well  supplied  with  stresuns,  tde  largest 
of  which  is  Hanalei.  The  principal  harbori 
are  Hanalei,  Koloa,  Nawiliwili  and  Waimea. 
Pop.,  with  Niihau  Island.  11,859.  See  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

KAUPFHAN,  kowf'man.  Marie  Aagi- 
Kqne  Cstberine,  commonly  known  as  Ak- 
GELicA  Kattffman,  Swiss  painter :  b.  Coir^ 
Switzerland,  20  Oct.  1741;  d.  Rome,  S  Nov. 
1807.  She  was  the  pupil  of  her  father,  John 
Joseph  KaufTman,  a  painter  of  little  note.  Her 
first  work  of  importance  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena  and  his  duchess.  She  then 
collaborated  witfi  her  father  in  the  decoration 
of  the  parish  church  and  castle  of  Schwanen- 
burg,  his  birthplace,  painting  many  portraits  in 
the   meantime.     (^Ing  to  Florence,  she  mi 
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hindered  in  her  artistic  career  by  ber  paSBion- 
aie  devotion  to  musie  and  singing,  but  in  1763 
finally  abandoned  all  other  pursuits  for  that  of 
painting.  She  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Winckelmano  at  Rome,  and  produced  the 
'Mother  of  the  Gracchi.'  She  also  did  some 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  Venetian  land- 
scape painter  Zucchi,  whom  she  subsequently 
married.  It  was  at  this  point  in  her  lite  that 
she  developed  the  particular  sentimental  syle 
of  her  painlings  as  seen  in  'Aima  and  Abra'  ; 
and  'Samma  at  the  Grave  of  Bennoni,'  which 
created  a  furore.  In  London  (1765)  she  be- 
came a  favorite  with  court  and  aristocracy, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  and  honor ;  she  was 
made  member  of^the  Royal  Academy  and  was 
thought  to  have  mspired  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
with  tender  feelii^s.  She  was,  however,  un- 
fortunate in  marrying  a  Swede  who  called  him- 
self Count  Horn,  from  whom  she  was  later 
divorced.  She  eventually  married  Zucchi  and 
seltled  in  Rome  (1781),  where  her  house  be- 
came a  rendezvoiK  for  scholars  and  artists,  the 
most  famous  of  whom  was  Goethe,  who  has 
left  us  a  remarkable  characterization  of  her 
an.  While  her  tenderness  borders  on  mawkish- 
ness  and  her  designs  are  monotonous,  her  Im- 
aginative figures  have  an  elevated  charm  which 
was  not  without  its  influence  in  circles  where 
George  Morland  was  typical  of  English  art. 
Her  personality  cast  a  reflection  which  en- 
hanced the  impression  which  her  pictures  made 
on  her  contemporaries^  and  the  'Miss  Angel* 
of  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie  exhibits  with  tact 
and  fidelity  this  interpretation  of  her  somewhat 
remarkable  career.  Other  works  by  her  are 
'Psyche  Dtying  Cupid's  Tears';  'Death  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci'  (1781)  ;  "Servius  Tullius 
as  a  Child'  (1784);  'Abelard  and  Haoise' ; 
'Hermitage,  St  Petersburg'  -  'The  Vestal 
Virgin'  (Dresden  Gallery^  ;  'Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria' ;  'Virtue,  Prudence  and 
Folly'  (Philadelphia,  Fa.).  There  are  over  200 
of  her  original  drawings  in  the  Briti^  Mu- 
seum. The  best  of  her  portraits  are  those  of 
Mengs  and  Lady  Hamilton  in  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, and  of  herself  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery,  London,  and  the  Munich 
and  Uffiii  galleries.  Consult  De  Rossi,  'Vita 
di  Angelica  Kauflmann'  (Florence  1810)  ; 
Dohme,  'Kunst  und  Kiinstlcr'  (Leipzig  1817); 
Engels,  'Angelika  KauSmaon'  (Bielefeld 
1892);  Gerard,  'Angelica  Kaufimann'  (London 
1893)  1  Schram,  'Die  Malerin  Angelika  Kauff- 
mann'  (Briinn  1890).  and  'Angelica  KaufT- 
uan,'  in  Illtutrirle  Zeitung  (Leipzig,  June 
1903). 

KAUPPUAH,  Ri^nal  Wrii^t,  Ameri- 
can author ;  b.  Columbia,  Pa.,  1877.  Educated 
al  Harvard  University,  he  joined  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  and  finally  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  (1904-07).  He 
held  the  'same  position  on  the  Dtlineaior,  was 
dramatic  critic  on  the  North  American  (Phila- 
delphia) and  managing  editor  of  Hampton's 
Maganne  (19091.  He  was  United  States  rep- 
resentative to  Oie  first  International  Congress 
for  Woman's  Suffrage  held  in  London  in  1912, 
and  member  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Commission  of  Great  Britain  (1912-13).  He 
was  in  Europe,  especially  in  Belgitun,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  European  War,  and  has 
been  active  in  war  work  since.  C^mtributor 
of  poems,  essays  and  stories  to  newspapers, 


journals  and  magaziites,  he  has  also  written 
numerous  photo  plays  and  compiled  and  edited 
'The  Book  of  Love';  'The  Book  of  Grati- 
tude';   'The  Book  o£  Friend^p,'   and   'The 


that  are  Cwsar's'  (1902);  'The  Chasm' 
(1903)  ;  'Miss  Frances  Baird,  Detective' 
(1906);  the  dramatization  of  the  latter  (with 
the  help  of  Channing  Pollock,  1907) ;  'What 
is  Socialism'  (1910)  ;  'My  Heart  and 
Stephanie'  (1910);  'The  House  of  Bondage* 
(1910);  'The  Girl  that  Goes  Wrong'  (1911); 
'The  Way  of  Peace'  (1911);  'The  Sentence 
of  Silence'  (1912);  'The  Latter  Day  Saints' 
(with  Ruth  KaufEman,  1913)  ;  'Running  Sands' 
(1913) ;  'The  Spider's  Web'  (1913) ;  'Littlo 
Old  Belgium'  (1914)  ;  'In  a  Moment  of  Time* 
(1915);  'The  Silver  Spoon'  (1915);  'The 
Mark  of  the  Beast'  (1916);  'The  Ancient 
Guest'  (a  book  of  poems.  1917). 

KAUFMAN,  David  S^  American  poU- 
tician;  b-  Cumberland  CounW.  Pa.,  1813;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C,  \3  Jan.  1851.  A  graduate 
of  Princeton  University,  he  removed  to 
Natchez,  Miss,,  where  he  studied  law.  In  16^7 
he  settled  in  Nacc^docbes,  Tex.,  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  to  the  Texas  Congress.  He 
was  twice  re-elected  and  twice  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House.  In  1843  be  entered  the  Texan 
Senate,  taldne  an  active  part  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation, and  being  elected  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Texas  (1846-51). 

KAUPMANH,  Alexander,  German  poet: 
b.  Bonn,  1817;  d.  1893.  After  studying  law 
in  Bonn  and  Berlin  he  turned  to  literature,  and 
some  time  later  became  archivist  to  the  Prince 
of  Liiwenstein  (Wertheim)  which  ailowed  him. 
time  and  o[^rtunity  to  follow  his  investiga- 
tions into  historical  subjects  and  more  espe- 
cially the  history  and  customs  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Notwithstanding  his  love  of  history  he 
was  a  poet  of  some  power,  freshness  and 
originality.  It  is  probable  that  his  poetic  bent 
was  encouraged  t^  his  marriage  to  Mathilde 
Binder  ("Amara  George"),  me  Nuremberg 
poet,  who  worked  continuously  with  him.  His 
published  works  include  'Casarius  von  Heister- 
bach>  (1852):  'Gedichte'  (1852);  'Mainsagen' 
(18S3);  'Unter  den  Reben>  (1872);  'Mytho- 
terpe'  (with  his  wife,  1858). 

KAUPHANN,  Carl  Maria,  German  arch- 
ieologist:  b.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  (jermany, 
2  March  1872.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin  and 
the  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  and 
subsequently  studied  archeology  at  Rome.  In 
1899  he  was  ordained  to  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood. From  1905  to  1908  as  member  of  the 
Frankfort  Expedition  he  was  on  gaged  in 
archaeological  explorations  in  the  Libyan 
Desert.  He  discovered,  in  company  with  Ewald 
Falls,  the  old  Christian  city  of  Menas.  a  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage  in  early  Christian 
days.  He  is  the  author  of  'Die  Jenseitshoff- 
ungen  der  Griechen  und  Romer  nach  den 
Sepulkralinschriften'  (1897);  'Die  Legende  der 
Aberkiosstele  im  Llchle  urt^rlstlicher  EschatoU 
ogie'  (1897);  'Der  Letzte  Flavier'  fa  novel, 
1^7)  ;  'Das  Dokument  der  Lady'  (a  novels 
1899,  1909);  'Die  sepulkralen  Jerseitsdenk- 
maler  der  Antike  und  des  Urdiristentums' 
(1900);   'Die  Wunder  der  Kirche  der  K^- 
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Icomben  und  Martyrer^  (a  novd,  1900);  *Saol 
Ella,  Erinnerungen  an  cine  archxologische 
Streife  in  Etnirien'  (1901);  <Uas  Kaisergrab 
in  den  Vatikanischen  Grotten'  (1901);  <Die 
Grotten  dea  Vatifcan'  (1902);  <Ein  altchrist- 
lirhes  Pompeji  in  der  Libyscben  Wtiste' 
(1902);  'Handbuch  der  dirisllicfaen  Archzolo- 
gie'  (1905);  'Die  Ausgrabung  der  Minas- 
heiligtiimer  in  der  Mareotiswuste'  (3  vols., 
1906^);  'Manuale  di  archeologia  cristtana' 
(1908)  ;  'La  dicouverte  des  sanctuaires  de 
Mtoas  dans  le  desert  de  Mar6otis>  (1906)  ;  <Der 
Menastempel  und  die  Heiligtiimer  von  Karm 
Abu  Mina  in  der  agypiischen  Mariulwuste' 
(1909);  'Zur  Ikonographie  der  Menasampul- 
len'  (1910)  ;  <Dte  Menassladt  und  das  National- 
heiligtum  der  altchrist lichen  Mgyptet'  (Vol.  I, 
1910),  and  contributions  to  periodicals.  His 
fiction  appears  under  the  nom^e-plume  of 
Marchese  di  San  Callisto. 

KAUFMANN,  Konstantin  Petrovitch, 
Russian  soldier:  b.  near  Ivaneorod^  1818;  d. 
1882.  Serving  as  engineer  antf  soldier  he  be- 
came eventually  attached  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, t^ere  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
rmrganization  of  the  Russian  army.  Hi^  talent 
for  organization  won  him  the  appointment  of 
commander  of  the  military  division  of  Vilna 
and  governor- general  of  norlhwestem  Russia 
(1865).  and  of  Tutltestan  (1867).  The  latter  di- 
vision, which  had  just  been  organiied,  permitted 
him  again  to  show  his  talent  for  organiiation 
which  enabled  him  to  very  much  extend  Russian 
influence  throughout  central  Asia.  He  defeated 
Bokhara,  conquered  Samarkand,  overcame  the 
Khan  of  Kiva  and  generally  extended  Russian 

KAUPHANN,  NlcolMU,  German  mathe- 
matician and  engineer:  b.  Cismar,  Hoi  stein, 
about  1620;  d.  1687.  Educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Copenhagen  and  Rostock,  where  he 
paid  special  attention  to  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, he  became  an  engineer,  and,  having  ac- 
aidred  some  local  reputation,  he  went  to  Lon- 
on  in  1660  where  he  became  verw  much  inter- 
ested in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  which  he  was  a  charter  member  and  witfi 
which  he  remained  closely  connected  all  his 
lite.  Later  on  he  went  to  France  where  he 
seems  to  have  won  a  reputation  as  a  skilful 
architect  and  engineer.  He  contributed  by  his 
writings  to  much  of  the  scientific  literature  of 
his  day  and  many  of  his  papers  appeared  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  his 
ttost  notable  works  are  '  Cosmographia ' 
(1651);  'Astronomia  Sphterica'  (1651);  <Ra- 
tiones  Mathematics  Subduct*'  (1653) ;  'Lo- 
garithmotechnia'  (1668-74);  "Insiiiutionum 
Allronomicsrum,  Libri  Duo'  (published  first 
in  1876).  Consult  Kaestner,  'GestJiichte  der 
Uathcmaiik>  (Gottiiwen  1796-1800)  ;  Montuda, 
1  Hi  Moire  des  -matematiques'  (Paris  1799- 
1802).  Nicolaus  Kaufmann  generally  went 
under  the  name  of  Nicolaus  Mercalor,  or  at  any 
rate  his  writings,  for  the  most  part,  were 
si^ed  with  this  signature. 

KAUKAUNA,  ki-ka'n*,  Wis.,  city,  in 
Oulagamie  County,  on  the  Fox  River,  and  on 
two  aivi^ons  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad,  about  21  miles  southwest  of  the  dty 
of  Green  Bay  and  seven  miles  northeast  of 
Appleton.  At  this  point  the  Fox  River  has  a 
fall  of  50  feet  within  one  mile,  which  gives  the 


Ducharme,  and  WM  incorporated  as  a  town  ii 
1850.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  5  April  1885. 
The  city  has  three  banks  with  a  combined  cap- 
ital of  $1,200,000.  The  value  of  tajcable  pro[^ 
erty  Is  about  $3,500,000,  and  the  receipts  and 
expenses  are  each  about  $75,000  anntully.  The 
chief  industrial  weahh  of  the  city  is  derived 
from  railroad  diops,  bag  and  paper  works, 
pulp  wories.  fibre  mills,  brick  and  tile  works, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  sulphite  mills.  The 
city  has  10  churches,  one  high  school,  two 
graded  public  schools  and  two  graded  parish 
schools.  About  one-half  the  population  are 
Germans.  The  city  owns  the  water  and  elec- 
tric-lighting plants.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  council.    Pop.  5,000. 

KAULBACH,  Friedrich,  German  portrait 
painter:  b.  Arolsen,  Waldeck,  1822;  d.  1903. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of.  the  famous 
Kaulbach  family  and  a  nephew  of  Wilhelm  von 
Kaulbach  (q.v.),  under  wuom  he  studied.  He 
had  much  of  the  talent  of  his  uncle  and  might 
have  made  a  noted  success  at  the  painting  of 
large  canvasses  containing  groups  and  many 
figures,  but  his  success  as  a  portrait  painter 
made  him  such  a  favorite  that  most  of  his 
time  was  taken  up  with  this  especially  remuner- 
ative work  which  led  to  his  appointment  as 
court  painter  and  professor  in  the  Hanover 
Polytechnic  Institute.  He  painted  most  of  the 
celebrities  of  his  day,  and  among  the  best  of 
his  portraits  are  those  of  the  Empress  Eliia- 
beth  of  Austria  and  Elizabeth  Ney,  the  sculp- 


magne'  (Munich). 

KAULBACH,  Friedrich  Angast,  German 
portrait  and  genre  painter:  b.  Munich,  185& 
Son  of  Friedrich  Kaulbach  (q.v.)  and  grand- 
son of  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach,  h«  received  his 
first  instruction  in  art  from  his  father  and 
later  continued  his  studies  with  Raupp  and 
Kreting  at  Nnrembei^.  and  later  on  witti  Diei 
in  Munich.  Under  his  father's  teaching  he 
early  displayed  a  fadhty  of  colorii^  whidi  he 
steadily  improved  under  his  subsequent  teach- 
ers. His  work  shows  much  more  boldness 
than  that  of  his  father  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  German  renaissance  which  the  older  Kaul- 
bach did  not  possess.  His  facility  in  portrait 
painting  and  lae  reputation  in  art  of  tlie  Kaul- 
bach family  together  with  his  own  evident 
talent  and  modernity  early  won  for  hitn  wide 
local  popularity  which  be  gradually  extended 
lo  include  all  of  Germany.  If  not  a  really 
■      ■     ■  ■  •  He 


Academy  in  1886,  a  position  he  held  luiltl  1891. 
His  appointment  to  this  office  was  probably 
due  to  his  success  in  winning  die  Berlin  gold 
medal  for  painting  in  1886.  Among  his  best- 
known  paintings  are  'Cavalier  and  Lady's 
Maid'  (1873);  'A  Day  in  May'  (1879): 
<SchutzenIis'P  (1881);  'LBte;player'  U882); 
portraits  of  <Fnda  Scotta,*   "Princess  Gisela,' 
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■Pdnce  Regent  oi  Bavaria,^  'En^eror  Wil- 
liam !!,>  'Empress  Augustc  Victoria  and 
Daughter,*  'Ruth  St  De(iis>  and  'Etiumb- 
meat,'  and  numerous  pictures  of  his  wift,  Im 
family  and  his  friends.  Consult  Graul  asd  also 
Rosenberg  who  have  both  wntten  interesting 
biographies  of  bim. 

KAULBACH,  Heinuim,  German  genre 
painter:  b.  Munich,  1846;  ±  1909.  He  was  a 
son  of  WUhdm  von  Kaulbach  (q.v.]),  who  gave 
bim  early  instruction  in  pointing.  Later 
he  studied  under  Piloty,  vba  seems  to  have 
influenced  bin  more  tban  his  father  had.  He 
has  considerable  talent,  but  be  stands  apart 
from  [he  sketdiy  style  of  his  age  in  his  love 
for  minuteness  of  detail  He  teodi  largely  to- 
ward historical  snbiet^  which  he  handles  in 
a  manner  that  is  always  inteiecting  and  gen- 
erally notable  for  the  excelleat  handling  of 
coloring.  Among  his  best  paintings  arc  'Han.- 
sel  and   Gretel   and  the  Witch'    (1872,    Riga 


Bach   Playing   the   Organ   in   the   Pri __ 

Frederick  the  Great'  (1875,  Berlin  (tilery); 
'Coronation  of  Saint  Elizabeth*  (1886,  Wies- 
baden Gallery) ;  'At  the  Grave  of  a  Friend* 
(1888,  Uunicii). 

B^AULBACH,  WiUielm  von.  Caiman' 
painter:  b.  Arolsen,  15  Oct.  1805;  d.  Munich, 
7  Apiil  18?4.  He  learned  the  Fudiments  of  his 
art  from  his  father  who  was  a  goldcmtth  and 
engraver  on  copper.  He  was  a  good  drafts- 
tnan  when  fae  went  to  Diisseldorf  in  1821  and 
entered  the  Art  Academy  where  bis  chief 
teacher  was  Cornelius,  already  acknowledged 
as  the  bead  of  the  Dusseldorf  school  of  &»> 
toric  painting.  When  Cornelius  in  J825  re- 
movecf  to  Munich,  at  the  invitation  of  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  he  followed  bim  and  soon 
became  his  disciple  in  the  art  of  ceiling  decora- 
tion, examples  of  which  are  'Apollo  and  the 
Muses'  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Odeon,  and  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  'Four  (Thief  Rivers 
of  Bavaria'  and  of  'Bavaria*  in  tbe  portico 
of  the  roj^l  palace.  His  pi^e  and  classic  power 
of  design  is  well  exhibited  in  the  16  wall  paint- 
ings, illustrating  the  storv  of  'Cupia  and 
Psyche,*  in  die  palace  of  Diike  Maximilian  at 
Munich.  He  was  at  this  time  attracted  to  the' 
stui^  of  Hogarth's  worts,  the  fruit  o{  v^ich 
appeared  in  his  illnstrarion  of  books,  tnchiding 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  (joethe  and  Schiller, 
and  the  Reineke  Fucfas.  He  painted  many 
great  incidents  in  the  history  of  (jermanr,  In- 
cluding 12  scenes  from  Klopstock's  'Hermann's 
Fi^t.*  and  the  'Death  of  Hermann,'  wait 
paintings  in  the  queen's  palace  at  Kingsbau.' 
But  his  mo9t  ambitious  and  comprehensive 
works  are  those  in  which  he  endeavored  to  rep- 
resent the  progress  of  the  human  race  ty  a 
series  of  typieal  historic  tableaux.  These  com- 
prise the  'Tower  of  Babel';  'Age  of  Homer*; 
'Destruction  of  Jerusalem';  "Battle  of  the 
Huns  and  Romans*;  'The  Crusaders';  'The 
Reformation*  (1847-63).  The  range  of  his  in- 
tellectual ideas,  bis  wonderftil  power  of  ^en- 
etalizadon,  his  mastery  of  every  style  of  paint- 
ing from  caricature  to  the  subltmicy  of  the 
Italian  dnquecen lists,  as  represented  hy  Michel- 
angelo, have  no  parallel  amon^  modem  paint- 
ers. His  coloring  may  be  a  little  cold,  some* 
times  a  little  crude,  but  his  sense  of  form,  his 
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loftiness  of  conception  and  his  genius  for  bar-* 
monious  cotnpoiiuon  have  won  for  him  the 
first  place  atnoi^  German  artists  of  the  transi- 
tion period  between  the  idealism  of  Cornelius 
and  the  realism  oi  the  modem  htatoric  schooL 
KAULBARS,  kowl'birs,  Alexander. 
Baion,  Russian  soldier  and  explorer :  b.  Saint 
Petersburg,  1844.  Educated  for  military  life  in 
his  native  town,  he  was  sent  on  military  duty 
to  central  Asia,  Ttere  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  exploration  and  was  the  first  known 
European  to  explore  the  country  beyond  Lake 
Issyk-Kul  (ISW).  This  he  followed  by  other 
extensive  exploration  work  in  1870-73  in  China,  . 
the  Russo-Japanese  boundary  land  and  the 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Aral 
and  the  Amu -Darya.  After  a  successfulpart  in 
the  Russo-Turldsh  War  he  became  the  Russian 
delegate  to  the  Balkan  Boundaiy  Commission 
(1878)  ;  and  Bulgarian  Minister  of  War  (1882). 
Ten  years  later  he  became  commanding  officer 
of  a  new  cavalry  division  which  he  had  been 
given  a  comniission  to  organize.  Commander 
'  '     China  in  1900;  governor-general  of 


churian  armies  (1904),  he  suHered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  leaders,  (leiierals  Oku 
and  Noe^,  at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  where  he 
had  been  entrusted  with  holding  the  ri^t  of 
the  Russian  army.  His  rabid  an^-Jewish  policy 
and  his  incompetence  for  higher  military  duties 
caused  his  removal  from  command  at  Odessa  in 
1913.  He  was  a  brother  of  Baron  Nikolai 
Kanlbars  (q.v.). 

KAULBARS,  Nikolai,  Bason,  Russian 
soldier:  b.  Saint  Petersburg,  1842;  d.  1906.  He 
was  an  elder  brother  of  Baron  Alexander  Kaul- 
bars  (q.v.).  Educated  for  the  army  in  his' 
native  dly  and  in  Berlin,  he  was  appointed 
member  of  the  Russian  general  stafT  (1868). 
Like  his  brother  he  took  part  in  the  Rusto-' 
Turkish  War  (1877-78)  ani  afterward  he  held 
several  important  govenmieni  posts  and  fitiatly 
became  chief  of  staff  of  the  Sixth  Army  Oirps 
at  Warsaw  (1889)  which  he  left  10  years  later 
to  join  the  general  staff  at  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  wrote  on  military  subjects  and  did  some 
important  work  as  a  cartograiidier. 

KAUN,  kown,  Hugo,  German  musical 
composer;  b.  Berlin,  1863.  After  a  good  edu- 
cation in  Germany  along  musical  lines,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Milwaukee 
in  1887,  where  he  took  an  important  part  in 
the  musical  life  of  the  city  for  the  next  four 
years,  or^niiing  choral  and  other  musical  so- 
cieties. He  returned  to  Berlin  in  IWO.  He  has 
written  much  chamber  music  and  numerous' 
choral  pieces,  songs,  prologues,  piano  music  of 
various  kinds  and  two  one-act  operas,  'Der 
Pietist'  _and    ^Oliver    Brown' ;    a    symphonic 


KAUNITZ,  kow'nfts,  Weniel  Antoti 
Dominik,  Pginci:,  Austrian  statesman:  b.  Vi- 
enna, 2  Feb-  1711;  d.  27  June  1794.  After 
traveling  in  England,  France  and  Italy  he  was. 
appointed  an  Imperial  Councillor  in  1735  and 
was  later  sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Italy 
(1741-42)  ;   and  filleo   other  important  diplo- 


posts,  beitw  Imperial  Ambassador  (1748) 

at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  negotiations  wUcp 
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brought  to  a  dose  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  As  a  inen^r  of  the  Privy  Couii' 
dl  of  Austria  he  brought  about  an  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France  durincr  his  term 
of  office  as  Ambassador  to  the  latter  country 
(1750-53).  This  he  turned  into  an  Austro- 
Frendi  coalitioa  against  Frederick  the  Great 
(q.v.)  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  (q.v.) 
while  he  was  Oiancellor  and  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  (1772)  and  the  acquisition  of 
Bukowba  from  Turkey  (17?S).  He  was  in, 
many  ways,  a  more  modern  statesman  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  and  his  influence 
was,  for  a  long  time,  very  strong  with  the 
Austrian  court  and  the  French  goverrunent. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  statesmen  to  see  the 
danger  of  Prussian  power  and  ambitions  agajnst 
which  he  strutted  most  of  his  Hfe,  though  not 
over  successfuJly.  Consult  Beer,  'Denkschritten 
des  Fursten  Kaunitz'  (Vienna  1872) ;  Schlitter, 
'Correspondence  secrete  entre  le  comte  Kauniti 
et  le  baron  Ignati  de  Koch'  (Paris  1899); 
Von  Arneth,  A.,  'Biographic  des  Fursten  Kau- 
niti'  (Vienna  1899). 

KAUP^RT,  kow'pGrt,  Giutav,  German 
sculptor:  b.  CasscI,  1819;  d.  1897.  After  study- 
inn  art  at  Uunich  he  went  to  Rome  on  agov- 
it  pension  to  continue  his  studies.  There 
'  '  1  the  figures  on  the  Washii^ton 
d  on  the  sculpture  work  of  the 
capitol  at  Washington;  among  his  sculptures 
in  the  latter  being  the  colossal  "America"  and 
the  frontispiece  figures.  While  art  professor 
in  the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfort  later  on, 
he  did  much  excellent  creative  work,  among 
which  are  the  'Sleeping  Lion^  at  Cassel ; 
'Christ  and  the  Four  Evangelists'  (1877,  in  the 
Treves  Basilica);  'Emperor  William  I>  (1891, 
Frankfort) . 

KAURI,  kow'rl,  the  native  name  of  a  tree 
and  of  the  valuable  gum  derived  from  it  It  is 
the  most  conspicuous  species  (A.  auttrahs)  of 
the  East  Indian  and  Australian  genus  Agatkis 
of  coniferous  trees, —  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
where  it  grows  only  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  North  Island.  It  reaches  the  height  of 
150-200  feet,  and  its  timber  is  much  valued  for 
buildine  purpose^  for  making  furniture,  etc., 
and  stin  more  for  masts  and  ship-bnildinK,  but 
it  is  becoming  very  rare.  The  resin  of  this 
tree,  the  kauri  gum,  forms  a  valuable  export, 
and  is  used  in  making  fine  varnish,  etc  Most 
of  it  is  obtained  in  a  semi-fossil  state,  by  dig- 
ging in  places  where  the  tree  no  longer  grows. 
See  Dammar 

KAUTSKY,  kowtsTce,  K«rl  Johana,  Aus- 
trian socialist:  b.  Prague,  1854.  Educated  at 
University  of  Vienna,  he  entered  journalism  as 
an  ardent  socialist.  This  led  to  his  wandering 
about  from  town  to  town,  where  the  socialist 

a  ess  always  welcomed  him.  A  follower  of 
arx  and  En^els  he  did  much  to  spread  their 
political  doctnnes  and  to  explain  them.  After 
having  lived  in  London,  Stuttgart,  Ziirich  and 
other  European  cities,  he  final^  settled  in  Ber- 
lin in  1897,  where  he  became  a  power  in  Social- 
istic circles,  '  Among  his  best-known  works  are 
'Geschichte  des  Sozialismus' ;  'Die  soziale  Rev- 
olution';  'Der  Ursprunff  des  C^ristentums' : 
'Vermenrong  nnd   Entwicklung  in   Natur  und 


of  them  have  i^)peared  in  nearly  every  language 
in  Europe  and  are  listed  among  the  publications 
of  the  Socialists  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada, 

KAUTZ,  kowtr,  Albert,  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Georgetown,  Ohio,  29  Jan.  1839;  d. 
Florence,  Italy,  1907.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1859,  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1861  and  rose  through  gradual 
proiootion  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1898 
He  was  fbig>-1ieutenant  to  Farragut  in  ISOZ.  alld 
when  New  Orieans  was  surrendered  he  entered 
the  city  and  raised  the  national  flag  over  the 
custom-house.  He  took  command  of  the  Pacific 
station  and  in  the  following  March  was  promi- 
nent in  the  settlement  of  the  Samoan  troubles. 
He  was  retired  in  January  1901. 

KAUTZ,  AngOBt  Valentine,  American 
general:  b,  Ispringen,  Germany,  5  Jan.  1828; 
d.  Seaille,  Wash..  4  Sept.  1895.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Albert  Kautz  (q.v,),  and  his  parents 
settling  in  Ohio  in  1832,  he  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1852.  He  served  through  the 
Civil  War  in  the  Federal  army,  distinguishing 
himself  in  several  engagements,  was  promofea 
colonel  in  1874,  and  bngadier-general  in  1891. 
He  published  'The  Company  Oerk"  (1863); 
'Customs  of  Service  for  No n -Commissioned 
Officers  and  Scridiers*  (1864) ;  and  'Customs  of 
Servi«:e  for  Officers'   (1866). 

KAUTZSCH,  kowch,  EmU  Fricdrich, 
(lerman  Protestant  theologian :  b.  Plauen,  Sax- 
ony, 4  Sept  1841 ;  d. .  1910.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Universitv  of  Leiprig  where  he  became 
tntor  in  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  1869.  and 
professor  extraordinary  in  1871.  From  1872  to 
1880  he  was  professor  at  Basel,  at  Tubingen 
1880-88  and  at  Halle  from  the  last-named  dale 
With  Socin  and  Zimmerman  he  founded  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  of  Germany  in 
1877,  and  among  important  works  which  he  has 
edited  are  the  22d  to  the  Z6th  editions  of  Gest- 
nius'  'Hebrew  Grammar'  (1878-96)  ;  and  the 
10th  and  11th  editions  of  Haeenbach's  'Ency- 
ktopadia  und  Methodologie  oer  tfaeologiscfaen 
Wissenschaften>   (1880-84). 

KAVA-KAVA.    See  AvA. 

KAVANAGH,  kiiv>-n4,   Hubbard    Hind, 


1802;  d,  1884.  He  was  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Kentucky  1837-^,  and  after 
serving  14  3^ars  m  the  pulpit  and  the  exercise 
of  ministerial  duties  was  elected  bishop  in 
1354.  He  subsequently  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  within  the  Federal  lines  dnring 
the  Civil  War,  dnring  which  he  had  the  respect 
of  both  parties.  Consult  Rexford,  A.  N.,  'life 
and  Times  of  H.  H.  Kavana;^.' 
KAVANAGH 

Thurles,  Ireland,  !   ,    ..__.,__...._ 

28  Oct.  1877.  She  wrote  a  large  number  of 
novels,  the  scenes  of  vhicb  were  almost  in- 
variably laid  in  France,  where  her  life  was 
mainly  spent  until  she  began  a  literary  career 
in  London  in  1844.  Among  her  works  are 
'Nathalie'  (1851):  'Daisy  Bums'  (1853): 
'Two  Lilies'  (1877)  ;  'Woman  in  France  Dur- 
ing the  18lh  Century'  (1850)  ;  <A  Summer  and 
Winter  in  the  Two  Sicilies'  QSSS) :  <French 
Women  of  Letters'  (1861);  'Engfish  Women 
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of  Letters'  (1662).  Her  novels  and  other 
works  were  popular  both  in  America  and  in 
England 

KAVBLIN,  Idi-vS-len'.  Konstantiii  Dmi- 
trievitch,  Russian  writer  and  jurist:  b.  Saint 
Petersburg,  1818:  d  188S.  Graduated  from 
Moscow  University  he  became  assistant  profes- 
sor there  in  civil  law  (1844-48),  held  a  similar 
.  position  in  Saint  Petersburg  (1848-61)  and  was 
professor  of  law  in  the  Military  Law  Academy, 
Hi  became  law  leacher  to  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas and  legal  adviser  to  the  Finance  Minister, 
portions  wfiich  gave  him  considerable  influence 
which  he  used  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
especially  for  the  Itheration  of  the  serfs  and 
agrarian  reforms  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
An  edition  of  his  works  in  four  volumes  ap- 


KAVERl,  or  KAVKRY.    See  Cauvekt. 

KAVT,  ka've,  the  ancient  language  of  ^ava 
in  use  down  fo  about  the  year  14OT.  It  is  a 
Mai ayo- Polynesian  tongue  resembling,  in  its  in- 
flections, the  Javanese  language,  but  has  many 
words  borrowed  from  Sanskrit,  This  Sanskrit 
vocabulary  is  due  to  various  influence,  all  com- 
ing from  contact  with  the  earlier  langua^  of 
India.  Many  of  the  Sanskrit  words  were  inlro- 
duced    into    Kavi    fay    Brahman s    from    India 


has  been  almost  continuous.  This  contact  with 
Brahmanism  resulted  in  matdnff  Kavi  the 
ecclesiastical  and.  hence,  semi-sacred  language  - 
of  Java,  which  it  remains  to-day.  This  rela- 
tionship with  India  is  strongly  marked  by  the 
fact  that  nnich  of  the  religions  literature  of 
Java  is  based  on  that  of  Iiidia.  Now  Kavi  is 
no  longer  the  spoken  language  of  Java,  having; 
been  superseded,  in  the  15th  century,  by  the 
so-called  vulgar  tongue  of  Javanese,  which  is 
in  reality  but  a  modem  dcveloptncnt  of  the 
ancient  Kavi  tongue  subject  to  various  forei^ 
and  interna]  influences.  This,  in  its  turn,  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  educated  or  polite 
dialect  or  speech  in  ase  in  Java.  These  three 
developments  of  the  ancient  Javanese  tongue 
are  written  in  alphabets  borrowed  from  the 
alphabet  of  the  Devanagari  script  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  o£  the  borrowers.  Consult  Fned- 
rich,  'Arjuna-Vivaha'  (Batavia  18S0) ;  Kern, 
various  native  texts  (The  Hague  1871);  Raf- 
fles. 'History  of  Java>  (London  1817)  for 
English  translations  of  Javanese  Uterature. 
Consult  also  Friedrich,  *Voorloopig  Verslag 
van  het  Eiland  Bali'  (Batavia  18+9-50); 
Humboldt,  'Uefaer  die  Kawi-Spreche*  (Berlin. 
1836-39)  ;  Jonker,  "En  Oud-Javaansch  Wet- 
bock>  (Leyden  187S)  ;  Juynboll,  'Drie  Boeken 
van  het  Oud-Javaansch e  Mahabharata'  (Ley- 
den 1893)  ;  Stuart,  <Kawi-Oordkonden*  (Ley- 
den 1875) ;  van  der  TuuiJc,  H.  N.,  'Kawi- 
balineesch-nederlandsch  woordenboek'  (4  vols,, 
BaUvia  1907-12,  an  excellent  and  extensive  dic- 
tionary of  the  Kavi  language). 

KAW  (more  correcdy  Kanza),  a  branch 
of  the  Osage  division  of  the  Siouan  Indian 
stock,  formerly  living  on  the  lower  Kansas 
River,  and  early  in  the  19th  century  estimated 
at  1,300.  In  1846  the  government  removed  them 
to  a  reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma,  west 
of  the  Osage  River,  where  they  dwindled  so 


rapidly  that  in  1910  there  were  only  238,  over 
h;df  of  them  of  mixed  blood. 

KAWAIISU,  ka-wa'T-soo,  a  division  of  the 
Ute-Chemchuevi  '  linguistic  division  of  the 
Shoshonean  family  ofAmerican  Indians,  Their 
territory  lay  the  farthest  west  of  these  tribes, 
occupying^  an  isolated  area  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tehacbapi  Mountains  in  California  and  more 
especially  in  the  basin  of  the  valley  of  Walker 
and  that  of  Calienle.  They  were  thus  cut  off 
from  all  the  other  members  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican family  and  thus  developed  special  traits 
and  customs. 

KAWAMURA,  ka'wa-moo'ra,  Kageaki, 
V13C0UNT,  Japanese  soldier:  b,  Satsuma,  1850, 
Entering  military  life  early  he  took  part  in  the 
close  of  the  Chino-Japanese  War  so  success- 
fully that  he  was  made  a  baron.  He  also 
fought  through  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  in- 
creasing his  reputation  as  a  successful  soldier. 
He  commanded  the  right  of  the  Japanese  forces 
at  the  battle  of  Mukden,  lo  the  winning  of 
which  he  materially  contributed.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  other  services  of  a  public  nature 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount  and  ap- 
pointed special  inspector-general  of  the  Japan- 
ese army  and  chief  military  councillor,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Tokio,  the  most  important  military 
post  in  Japan.    Thus  his  inflnence  on  the  de- 


far-reaching. 

KAY,  John,  English  inventor :  b.  Walmers- 
iey,  Lancashire,  England.  16  July  1704;  d. 
France,  after  1764.  In  1733  he  invented  the 
fly-shuttle,  for  which  a  patent  was  granted  him, 
and  in  1745  a  power  loom  for  the  weaving  of 
narrow  goods,  a  patent  for  which  was  also 
granted.  These  inventions,  however,  so  greatly 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  working  classes,  who 
feared  that  the  machines  would  entirely  super- 
sede hand  labor,  that  they  stole  Kay's  machines, 
wrecked  his  home  and  obliged  him  to  flee  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  poverty. 

KAY,  John,  Scotch  painter,  etcher  and 
caricaturist:  b.  Dalkeith,  1742;  d  1826.  He 
was  a  barber  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  he 
was  over  40  years  of  a^e;  giving,  however,  all 
his  spare  time  to  painting  miniatures,  making 
etchings  and  drawing  caricatures  of  the  noted 
people  and  curious  personages  of  Edinburgh 
who  most  attracted  his  attention.  He  showed 
decided  talent  in  all  three  lines  of  endeavor 
and  he  gradually  attracted  attention  by  his 
work,  especially  his  sketches  which  he  disposed 
of  to  customers  in  the  barber-shop.  Finally  in 
1785,  encouraged  by  the  patrons  of  the  shop 
and  the  friends  his  talent  had  made  for  him,  he 
opened  a  shop  for  the  production  of  etchings, 
caricatures  and  miniatures.  He  did  a  good 
business  and  became  himself  one  of  the  noted 
characters  of  the  city.  His  woric,  especially  his 
portraits,  appeared  at  the  various  art  exhibits 
of  Edinbur^  from  18U  Ki  1622  and  probably 
later.  Consult  Paton,  Hugh,  *A  Series  of 
Original  Portraits  and  Caricature  Etchings  by 
the  Late  John  Kay>  (Edinburgh  1838  and 
1877). 

KAY-SHUTTLKWORTH,  Sir  Jamea 
Phillips,  English  educator':  b.  Rochdale.  Lan- 
cashire, 1804;  d.  1877.    He  began  hfe  as  a  bank 
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clerk,  studied  medicine  and  finally  interesting 
himself  in  education  and  the  exercise  of  the 
medical  profession,  he  worked  numerous  re- 
forms in  English  edacalionaV  methods  and  be- 
came ultimately  the  founder  of  the  Enj^Iish  na- 
tional system  of  elementary  education.  He  was 
a  pronounced  free-trader  and  he  gave  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  public  sanitary  re- 
forms in  the  city  of  Manchester,  where  he  re- 
sided. As  assistant  poor  law  commissioner,  an 
(^ce  he  received  in  1835,  he  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  education,  establishing  a  normal  school 
at  Battersea  (1839)  where  he  worked  out  his 
own  ideas,  for  the  most  part,  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense. These  experiments  and  his  reports  of 
them  formed  a  basis  upon  which  the  subse- 
quently organized  English  system  of  primary 
public  education  was  based.  Among  his  works 
on  education  are  'Four  Periods  of  Public  Edu- 
cation* (1862) ;  and  numerous  reports.  He  also 
published  two  novels,  'Scarsdalc'  (1860)  ;  and 
'Ribblesdale>    (1874). 

KAYB,  SiK  John  William,  English  mili- 
tsry  historian:  b.  Acton,  Middlesex,  1814;  d. 
London,  24  July  1876,  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  an  officer  in  the  Bengal  artillery,  but  re- 
signed in  1841.  In  1856  he  entered  the  home 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India 
to  the  Crown  succeeded  Jc*n  Stuart  Mill  in  the 
political  department  of  the  India  office.  His 
works  consist  of  histories  and  bit^raphies  re- 
lating to  the  East,  among  them  bemg  'A  His- 
tory of  Af^anistan'  (1851-53);  'History  of 
the  Administration  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany' (1853);  'A  History  of  the  Sepoy  War 
in  India.  1857-58'  (1864-75) ;  "Lives  of  Indian 
Officers'  (1867);  'Essays  of  an  Optimist' 
(18TO). 

KAZAKS.    See  Ktbghiz. 

KAZAN,  ka-ian',  Russia,  a  fortified  city, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Uie  same  name,  on 
the  Kazaiika,  about  four  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Volga,  460  miles  east  of  Moscow, 
It  properly  forms  three  towns  —  the  kremlin  or 
citadel,  the  middle  town  and  the  lower  town. 
Many  Mohammedan  Tartars  still  reside  here, 
engaged  in  business.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  and 
the  seat  of  a  university,  founded  in  1803,  with 
an  attendance  of  1,200  students  and  a  library 
of  235,000  volumes.  Here  are  large  soap- 
works  and  tanneries,  also  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  woolens,  cotton,  lace  and  earthen- 
ware. It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  The 
caravans  to  Bokhara  and  China  pass  through 
Kazan.  At  a  little  distance  from  Kazan  is  an 
admiralty  establishment,  with  a  navigation 
school,  maga;:ines  and  a  dock^yard,  where  ves- 
.  sels  are  constructed  and  sent  down  the  Volga 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pop.  138,100,  including 
30,000  Tartars. 

KAZANLIK,  kl-zin'IEk,  city  in  Rumelia, 
Bulgaria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkan  Mountains 
near  Shipka  Pass.  It  has  been  called  the  gar- 
den of  roses  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
these  flowers  grown  by  the  gardeners  of  the 
iding.         ■       '      ■■ 


KAZINCZY,  kflitnt-si.  Ferema,  Hun- 
garian dramatist  and  poet:  b.  Erhcmljen,  27 
Oct.  1759;  d.  Iz^phalom,  22  Aug.  1831.  Edu- 
cated in  law,  he  early  turned  to  literature  at  a 
time  when  no  one  had  as  yet  dared  to  mikt  of 
it  a  profession.  With  decided  literary  ability, 
he  was  forced  to  gain  the  greater  part  of  his 
living,  especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
career,  by  making  translations  from  foreign 
languages,  including  English,  French,  (lennan, 
Latin  and  Greek.  Notwithstanding  his  good 
classical  education  and  his  love  for  these  lan- 

Sages,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  forcing 
:m  from  the  controlling  position  they  had 
held  in  the  schools  of  Hungary  and  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Magyar  tongue.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  his  death, 
a  period  of  over  30  years,  he  was  the  imdis- 
puted  leader  of  the  Hungarian  literary  move- 
ment and  of  the  'innovators,"  as  the  promoters 
of  the  Mag^r  literary  party  were  called.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  in  his  younger  and  more  ardent 
days,  his  revolutionary  tendencies  had  led 
him  into  trouble.  In  1793  he  was  arrested, 
tried  for  particioation  in  the  political  ciHispir- 
acy  of  Abbot  Martinovics,  convicted  and  con- 
demned to  death.  This  sentence  was  commuted 
to  six  years'  imprisonment,  which  he  served  in 
government  military  prisons.  His  trial  created 
great  interest  in  Hungary  owing  to  the  fact 
Uiat  Kaanciy  had  already  become  a  national 
character  through  the  popularity  of  his  work; 
and  his  office  of  inspector  of  the  national 
school  of  the  district  of  Kaschan,  a  position  he 
had  held  until  1791  and  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  lost  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  lone 
of  much  of  his  writings  and  hi*  ullra-protest- 
ant  views.  After  his  imprisonment  he  became 
much  less  revolutionary  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression and  busied  himself  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  a  truly  national  literature  v 


(1790);  'Lanassa,  a  Tragedy'  (1791);  'Mag- 
yar Regisegek'  (Himgarian  Antic)uities,  180S); 
•Poetaf  Berke'  (1813);  'Reisc'  (1813).; 
new  e±,  (1831).  Numerous  editions  of  bis 
works  have  been  published  before  and  since  hi> 
death.  Of  these  the  most  extensive  are  that 
which  appeared  at  Pesth  in  nine  volumes,  un- 
der his  own  supervision  and  consisting  largely 
of  translations  (1814-16)  and  a  collection  of 
his  original  poems  and  other  writings  pub- 
lished at  the  same  dty  (1843-44).  Many  par- 
tial editions  have  also  ap)>cared;  one  consist- 
ing of  his  pl^,  another  (in  popular  fom)  of 
his  poems,  others  of  his  translations  and  still 
others  of  his  essays,  sketches  and  travels.  Etoi 
his  voluminous  correspondence  has  been  pob- 
H^ed  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  as  important 
documentary  material  for  the  literary  and  po- 
litical history  of  the  first  quarter  of  the_  19ih 
century.  Though  not  really  a  great  or  original 
thinker.  Kazinciy  was  really  one  of  the  great- 
est of  benefactors  of  Magyar  literature  at  a 
time  when  it  was  beginning  seriously  to  assert 
itself.  Through  his  translations  of  the  more 
striking  works  of  great  (Jerman  writers,  such 
as  Lessing,  Wieland,  Goethe  and  Klopstock  and 
other  notable  literary  masterpieces  from  Mo- 
liere,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Marmontel,  Sterna 
Shakespeare,  Meiasusio  and  the  classic^ 
writers,  he  furnished  the  Magyar  people  wu 
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a  liieralure  already  made  and  done  over  into 
their  own  tongue  in  a  most  pleasing  mannei' 
and  in  good  literary  form.  At  that  staf^e  of  its 
liistory  it  was  the  best  possible  food  for  the  ris- 
ing sdiool  of  youne  literary  men  who  fed  upon 
it,  imitated  it,  as  Kazinczy  himself  had  done, 
and  finally  created  a  national  litemture.  His 
numerous  followers  eraggerated  his  work  and 
placed  a  higher  literary  value  upon  it  than  pos- 
terity has  sustained.  What  he  accomplished 
was  in  reality  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Hun- 
garian tongue  which  bad  la^ed  woeftJly  be- 
hind in  the  literary  march  of  Eurcpe.  At  die 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  Htingatian 
language  had  come  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  it  had  neither  the  wealth  of  vocahnlary 
nor  the  perfected  literary  fonn  fitted  to  ex- 
press the  new  ideas  and  the  rising  culture  of 
the  nation,  most  of  which  were  being  raptdty 
introduced  from  abroad  or  developed  at  home. 
At  this  moment  Kazinczy,  liberated  from  his 
years  of  prison  life,  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
his  reform  proclivities  still  strongly  alive.  The 
evolutionary  condition  offered  him  an  oppor' 
tunity  which  he  eagerly  seized  upon.  He 
holds'  introduced  new  words  wherever  and 
whenever  he  had  need  of  them  to  express  his 
own  Noughts  in  his  original  composition  or  in 
those  of  the  galaxy  of  foreign  sathDt;  whom 
he  introduced  to  the  Hungarian  reading  pub- 
lic. The  purists  rose  in  arms  against  hitR 
Everywhere  he  met  with  opposition.  Ail  liter- 
ary Hungary  became  divided  into  two  bitterly 
hostile  camps.  Kazinczy's  works  were  more 
than  otice  burned  by  the  public  hangman.  But 
the  reform,  beii%  a  necessity,  eventually 
triumphed,  diougfa  with  many  modifications  of 
its  exaggerated  claims  following  the  death  of 
Kazincxy  of  Asiatic  cholera  at  Sz^balom  in 
1831.  Kazinczy  bad  two  somewhat  idealistic 
aims  in  view,  to  embellish  the  Hungarian 
langiiage  and  to  improve  its  facilities  of  ex- 
pression, while  at  the  same  time  improving  tts 
literary  form  and  manner  of  thought.  To  this 
end  he  wrote  critical  essays  on  the  works  of 
Hungarian  authors.  This  gave  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  greatest  living  native  liter- 
ary critic  and  tins,  in  turn,  led  to  a  very  exten- 
sive literary  correspondence,  which  alone 
amounted  to  over  a  score  of  volumes,  all  of 
which  was  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  reform,  his  one  great  passion. 

Bibliography.—  Frigyes-Riedl,  'History  of 
Hunijarian  Literature'  (London  1905)  :  Kont, 
'Bibhographie  fran(aise  de  la  Hongrie'  (Paris 
1913) ;  Petrik,  'Bibliographia  Hungaria' 
(Budapest  1885-1906) ;  Kdch,  Emil.  'Hun- 
garian Literature'  (London  1900)  ;  Kiedl,  F., 
'Hungarian  Literature'  (1906)  ;  Schwieker, 
'Cieschichte  der  ungarischen  Litteratur'  (Leip- 
zig 1889). 

EAZVtH.  kaz~v€n',  KASVIN,  KASBIN, 
or  CASBIN,  a  town  in  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia, 
about  100  miles  northwest  of  Teheran.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a  modem  town,  the  former 
being  mostly  a  ruin  of  extensive  proportions. 
Among  these  ruins  are  great  walled  enclosures 
and  massive  palaces  and  other  buildings  which, 
originally  shattered  and  rendered  uninhabit- 
able by  earthquakes,  have  become  still  more 
ruined  through  the  same  natural  agencies.  The 
modem  town,  which  is  connected  by  highway 
and  caravan  with  the  two  great  trade  centres 


of  Resht  and  Teheran,  is  a  place  of  some  con- 
siderable commercial  and  industrial  importance. 
It  is  a  centre  of  leather,  cotton,  silk  and  velvet 
trade  and  it  exports  rice,  fish  and  raisins.  It 
is  a  comparatively  npidly  growing  city.  Pop. 
about  50,000. 

KEA,  a  large  olive-green  parrot  of  New 
Zealand  {Nestor  notabitU)  with  the  hawk-like 
beak  of  its  race,  which  in  it^  former  wild  con- 
dition fed  chiefly  upon  insects,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  sheep  into  the  South  Island  (to 
which  it  is  confined)  has  become  a  meat  eater. 
These  birds  haunt  the  vicinity  of  slaughteriiig 
pen^  and  feed  with  avidity  upon  offal,  sheep- 
heads  and  the  like.  This  lea  them  to  attack 
wounded  sheep,  or  those  with  sores,  and  finally 
taught  some  of  these  parrots  to  alight  upon  the 
back  of  a  sheep,  pull  out  the  wool  and  even 
tear  away  the  living  flesh.  These  injuries  were 
usually  upon  the  loins,  and  the  fat  about  the 
kidneys  seems  to  be  the  special  attraction.  So 
many  keas  have  been  killed  by  herdsmen  that 
the  species  is  now  rare.  (See  Kara).  Consult 
BuUer,  'Birds  of  New  Zealand'  (1888). 


_  .baptist  preacher  at  the  age  of  19  and  after 
an  eventful  life,  which  included  imprisonment 
for    his   religious   opinions,   he   finally   became 

Eastor  of  a  London  church  where  he  was  popu- 
ir  as  a  preacher.  He  wrote  much  of  a  con- 
troversial nature  and  published  two  stories 
allegorical  in  form  which  enjoyed  considerable 
nnniilarity,  being  republished  as  late  as  1849. 
;   bore  the   titles    'The   Travels   of   True 


borough '  Terrace,    Chelsea,    l^ndon,    2Z  JaiL 
1868.     He  was  second  son  of  Edmund  Kean 

a  v.).  He  made  his  first  stage  appearance  1 
t.  1827  as  Young  Norval  in  'Douglas.'  In 
1S30  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
favorably  received  before  he  had  made  a  Lon- 
don reputation.  In  1850-59  he  managed  the 
Princess  Theatre,  where  he  introduced  more 
elaborate  machinery  and  setting  than  had  yet 
been  seen  on  the  English  stage,  revived  B3'ron'g 
'Sardanapalus,'  and  appeared  (13  Jan.  1855) 
in  his  greatest  r61e,  Louis  XI,  in  Boucicault's 
adaptation  of  de  la  Vigne's  play  of  the  name. 
His  Hamlet  was  his  chief  tragic  part,  bnt  he 
was  best  in  melodrama.  He  withdrew  from  die 
stage  2S  Uay  1867.  Consult  Cole,  'Life  and 
Theatrical  Times  of  Charles  Kean'  (1859); 
Cook,    'Hours    widi    die    Players'    (Vol.    II. 


KEAN,  BdnKind,  English  tragedian:  b. 
London,  4  Nov.  1787;  d.  Richmond,  Surrey,  IS 
May  1833.  His  supposed  parents  were  con- 
nected in  a  low  capacity  with  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. He  was  early  on  the  stage,  and  for 
several  years  wandered  about  the  provinces, 
now  as  reciter  and  singer,  now  a^  tumbler  in  a 
circus  and  later  as  a  member  of  itinerant  com- 
panies. He  married  Miss  Chambers,  an  actress 
in  his  company,  in  1808.  In  1814  he  appeared 
at  Drury  Lane  as  Shylock.  His  triumph  was 
decided  and  he  at  once  commanded  large  sal- 
aries, Hazlitt  and  Lamb  eulogized  him. 
Coleridge  said  To  see  Kean  act  is  like  rea^^ 
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Shskespeare  by  flashes  of  U^tning.*  At  Kem- 
ble's  retJTCment  in  1817  Kean  took  Ae  fore- 
most place  00  the  English  stage.  He  appeared 
in  several  other  tragic  roles,  among  them  Rich' 
ard  III,  Hainlei.  Lear,  Sir  Giles  Overreach  and 
Othello.  In  these  characters  he  has  perhaps 
never  been  equaled.  He  first  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1820,  when  he  was  seen  with 
enthusiasm  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia. A  second,  but  much  less  successful  tour 
in  1826,  was  extended  to  Canada,  where  he 
was  chosen  a  chief  of  the  Huron  IniSans.  His 
hold  on  the  public  remained  uninterrupted  until 
1825,  when  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  co- 
respondent in  3  divorce  case.  He  never  re- 
gained public  favor;  his  dissolute  habits  also 
began  to  (ell  on  him,  and  he  made  his  last 
appearance  in  Othello,  in  company  with  his 
son  Charles,  in  1833,  but  broke  down  during 
the  performance,  and  his  death  took  place  some 
three  months  later.  Consult  bioKraphics  by 
Barry  Cornwall  (1835)  and  F.  W.  Hawkins 
md     Stirling's     *01d     Drury     Lane' 


(1869), 
(1881). 


KBANE,  James  John,  American  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop :  b.  Joliet,  111.,  26  Atie,  1857. 
Educated  in  his  native  town.  Saint  John  s  Uni- 
versity, Minnesota,  and  the  Grand  Seminary, 
Montreal,  Canada,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1832.  Serving  in  various  ministerial  and  peda- 
go^cal  capacities,  among  them  that  of  resi- 
dent of  Saint  Thomas  Seminary,  Saint  Paul, 
and  that  of  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  iri  the  same  city  (1892- 
1902),  he  became  bishop  of  Cheyenne  diocese, 
Wyoming,  in  the  latter  year,  and  nine  years 
later  he  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

KEANE,  John,  Baros,  an  Irish  soldier ;  b. 
Belmont,  County  Waterford,  1781 ;  d  1844. 
Entering  the  army  at  the  age  of  13,  he  served 
in  the  Egyptian  campaignjin  Gibraltar,  Ireland, 
Bermuda.  Martinique  (1809)  and  the  Spanish 
Peninsular  War  from  which  he  issued  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  1814  he  commanded 
the  British  expedition  to  New  Orleans  and  the 
following  year  he  was  knighted.  Serving  as 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  tlie  West  Indies  (1823-30)  he 
won  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Three 
years  later  he  became  commander-in-chief  at 
Bombay,  and  there,  in  1839,  he  led  the  British 
into  Afghanistan  and  captured  Ghuzni,  an  ex- 
ploit which  won  for  him  the  rank  and  title  of 
Baron  Keane  of  Ghuzni  and  Cappoquin. 

KBANB,  John  Joseph,  American  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Ballyshannon,  Ireland,  12 
Sept.  1839;  d.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  22  June  1918. 
When  seven  years  old  he  came  to  America  with 
his  parents,  who  settled  in  Baltimore.  Md.,  pur- 
sued his  classical  studies  at  Saint  Charles  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  and  later  took  a  complete 
Shilosophical  and  theological  course  at  Saint 
(ary's  Seminary,  where,  on  2  July  1866,  he  was 
ordained  priest.  He  was  then  appointed  assist- 
ant pastor  at  Saint  Patrick's  Church,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  and  about  12  years  afterward, 
25  Aug.  1878,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  In  this  new  field  he  labored  in- 
defatigably,  much  of  his  attention  being  be- 
stowed upon  iii)c  negroes,  and  when,  in  1834, 
the  American  hierarchy  decreed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  CaAolic  Univenity,  Bishop  Keane 


was  selected  to  devise  plans  for  its  orgaiuntion. 
On  12  Aug.  1888  the  university  was  foimall; 
opened,  he  being  choBen  its  first  rector,  and 
under  his  efficient  administration  it  attained 
most  gratifying  success.  Its  generous  endows 
ments  and  splendid  equipment  were  the  result 
of  his  tireless  efforts,  and  when,  in  Janatiy 
1897,'  his  rectorship  ceased,  he  left  the  institu- 
tion established  upon  a  solid  basis.  The  next 
two  years  he  spent  in  Rome,  where  his  skill  in 
oratory  won  due  recognition  and  numerons 
favors  were  lavished  on  h'"i  by  Leo  XIII.  In' 
1899  Bishop  Keane  returned  to  America  it 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  university,  and  for  two  years  labored 
to  augment  its  endowments.  In  1890  he  deliv- 
ered the  Dudleian  lecture  at  Harvard.  On  24 
July  190O  he  was  appointed  to  the  archiepiscopal 
«ee  of  Dubuque,  the  pallium  being  conferred 
upon  him  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  17  April  19D1. 
He  was  likewise  an  ardent  advocate  of  Catholic 
education.  He  resigned  in  1911  and  was  ap- 
pointed titular  archbishop  of  Ciana.  James 
John  Keane  succeeded  him  in  1911.  He  wrote 
on  education,  especially  on  the  question  of 
denominational  schools;  a  selection  from  his 
writings,  edited  by  M.  F.  Egan,  appeared  in 
1902,  as  'Onward  and  Upward.' 

KEARNEY,  kar'nl,  Denis,  American  labor 
agitator:  b,  Oakmont,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
]S(7;  d.  Alameda.  Cal.,  24  April  1907,  He 
went  to  sea  from  1858  to  1872,  and  in  1872 
setitled  in  San  Francisco,  becoming  foreman  oi 
stevedores  and  later  going  into  ttae  draying 
business.  In  1877  he  began  an  agitation  among 
the  workingmen,  his  attacks  being  directed 
mostly  against  the  rights  of  capital  and  ttt  im- 
portation of  Chinese  labor.  Large  'mass-meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  so-called  "Sand  Lots' 
near  the  city,  and  the  movement  grew  rapidly 
in  power  and  importance,  but  dominated  en- 
tirely by  Keamej^.  Finally  he  was  able  to  padi 
a  convention  which  adopted  a  new  State  con- 
stitution in  the  interests  of  his  movement,  and 
very  detrimental  to  capital  and  ptDperty  inter- 
ests. In  1878  he  visited  the  Eastern  Sutes, 
speaking  in  the  large  cities,  hut  failed  to  gain 
an  important  following;  on  his  return  to  Cali- 
fornia he  gradually  lost  his  influence  and  hi! 
party  sank  into  obscurity.  Consult  the  chapter 
"Keameyism  in  California,*  in  Biyce's  'Ameri- 
can Commonwealth>  (Vol.  II,  New  York  1910). 

KEARNEY,  Neb.,  the  county-seat  of  Buf- 
falo County,  is  located  in  (he  fertile  Platte 
River  Valley,  191  miles  west  of  Omaha,  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinty. 
Hastings  and  North  Western  railroads,  widi 
interurhan  electric  railroad  conununicafion.  It 
is  on  the  Lincoln  Hif^way  which  follows  the 
line  of  the  old  Overland  and  Oregon  trail  of 
'49.  It  is  half  way  across  the  continent.  1733 
miles  from  Boston  and  a  like  distance  from  San 
Francisco.  In  this  community  it  was  demoa- 
strated  that  alfalfa  could  be  raised  without  irri- 
gation and  from  its  original  culture  here  its 
growth  has  spread  over  the  Middle  Westen) 
States  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  profi- 
table crops  of  the  farmers.  This  city  is  the 
centre  of  a  vast  agricultural  and  stodc-raisinR 
industry.  The  first  power  canal  dug  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  furnishes  li^t  and  power 
to  the  city.  It  is  16  miles  long  and  is  so 
equipped  ttiat  it  takes  lite  underflow  of  the 
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Platte  River  when  the  suriace  of  the  stream 
is  absolutely  dry.  The  canal  can  also  be 
used  for  irrigation.  The  Kearney  State 
Normal  with  an  enrolment  of  1,400  Stu- 
dents and  a  teaching  staff  of  42  is  located  in 
Kearney ;  also  the  Kearney  Military  School,  the 
Saint  James  Parochial  School.  The  city  school 
system  consists  of  well-equipped  High  School 
and  six  w»rd  schools.  Kearney  has  U  churches; 
a  public  library  with  12,000  volumes,  the  lar- 
gest opera  house  between  Omaha  and  Denver; 
a  country  club  that  mainlajirs  one  of  the  best 
natural  goH  courses  in  the  we4;  a  Coanty  Fair 
Association  with  well-kept  grounds  and  the 
second  largest  fair  in  the  State;  a  Chautauqua 
Association  that  does  credit  to  the  Chautauqua 
Idea ;  two  hospitals ;  the  State  Hospital  for 
Tubercular  Patients;  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  Boys;  Lake  Kearney,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  within  the  city  limits ;  two  daily  news- 
papers; three  parks  and  several  manufactur- 
ing -industries  among  which  are  two  flour  mills, 
grain  elevators,  concrete  mixing  niachine  fac- 
tory, canning  factory,  bottling  works,  cigar 
factories,  broom  factory,  foundry,  alfalfa  meal 
mill,  advertising  novelties,  etc.  Places  of  in- 
terest are.  Old  Fort  Kearney,  maintained  by  the 
govenunent  in  the  early  Sffs  as  a  protection 
iuj^inst  the  Indians  to  travelers  on  the  Overland 
Trail;  the  mile  brieve  across  the  Platte  River; 
1733  Ranch  and  Lake  Kearney.  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  here  in  1872,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1873  and  received  its  first  city  charter 
in  1689.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayoc  and  eighl 
councilmeiL  The  city  owns  its  own  water 
plant.    Pop.  8,000. 

KEAKNS,  Thotiuia,  American  politician: 
b.  near  Woodstock,  Ontario,  11  April  1862.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  nntll  his  father's  re- 
moval to  Holt  County,  Neb.,  in  1872,  then 
worked  on  the  home  fann  till  he  was  14.  After 
several  years  spent  as  a  frei^ter  in  Nebraska 
he  removed  to  Utah  in  18S3,  where  he  worked 
ai  first  as  a  miner,  becoming  sohseqnentjy  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Uaynower  and  Silver 
King  mines.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  Park  Gly.  Utah,  in  189S,  and 
was  a  del^Bte  to  the  National  Rcsubltcan  Con- 
vention the  next  year.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  Philadelphia  convention  in  1900,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  Jii  1901- 
05.  He  is  largely  identified  with  the  mining 
interests  of  Utah  and  is  also  known  as  a  rail- 
road promoter. 

KBASNY,  Lswrence,  American  naval  of- 
ficer: b.  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  30  Nov.  1789;  d. 
there,  29  Nov.  1868.  Haviitg  entered  the  navy 
in  1807,  he  was  active  in  the  defense  of  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  and  States  adjacent 
dnring  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  1826  in  com- 
mand of  the  Warren  effeclually  put  an  end  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Greek  pirjttes  in  the 
Levant.  Promoted  captain  (1833).  he  was  as- 
sigtied  (1841)  to  the  command  of  the  East 
India  squadron,  and  began  the  negotiaticnn  for 
a  commercial  treaty  between  China  and  the 
United  States,  later  concluded  by  the  special 
envoy,  Cusbing,  On  his  return  voyage  to  the 
United  States.  Kearrry  stopped  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  protest  against  the  contemplated 
transfer  of  the  islands  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1867  he  was  made  commodore  on  the  retired 
list. 


KBARNY,    Philip,   American    soldier:    b. 

New  York.  2  June  1815;  d.  near  Chantilly, 
Va_  1  Sept.  L862.  He  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1833,  studied  law,  but  in  1837  entered 
the  United  Slates  army  as  lieutenant  of  the 
1st  dragoons,  and  in  1830-40  was  in  Europe  for 
the  studjr  of  the  cavalry  service  of  the  Frenck 
army,  with  which  he  fought  in  the  Algeritte 
war.  In  1841  he  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Scott,  in  1846  resigned  from  the  arm^,  but  soon 
afterward  enlisted  for  the  Mexican  War, 
fought  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  latter  engagement  charged  and 
pursued  into  Mexico  City  the  retreating  enemy. 
He  again  resigned  from  the  army  in  1351, 
in  1859  entered  the  French  service,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  war  in  Italy,  where  he  fought  at 
Solferino.  On  17  May  1861  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  Union  service,  and 
^ven  command  of  the  1st  New  Jersey  brigade 
in  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  Later  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  that 
army,  and  served  conspicuously  in  the  Penin- 
sula. He  was  commi^ioned  major-general  of 
volunteers  7  July  1862,  took  part  in  the  second 
Bull  Run,  and  subsequently  at  Chantiliy  was 
shot  while  rcconnoitering.  Kearny  was  a 
brilliant  cavalry  leader,  termed  by  Scott  "the 
most  perfect  soldier"  he  ever  loiew.  Consult 
De  Peysler,  'Personal  and  Military  History 
of  Philip  Kearny>  (1869). 

KBARNY,  Stephen  Watts,  American  gen- 
eral: b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  30  Aug.  1794;  d.  Saint 
Louis,  Mo,  31  Oct.  1848.  He  entered  the 
United  Slates  army  in  1812  as  lieutenant,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  action  at  Queens- 
town  Heights  in  the  same  year.  He  served 
throughout  the  war,  and  became,  in  June  1846. 
a  brigadier-general.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  commanded  the  *Army  of 
the  West.'  which  marched  from  Bent's  Fort  on 
the  Arkansas  westward,  and  conquered  New 
MeKico,    Having  established  a  provisional  civil 

Svernment  in  Santa  Fi,  he  proceeded  to  Cali- 
mia,  and  participated  with  his  command  in 
the  battle  of  San_  Pascual,  in  December  1846. 
For  his  services  in  this  campai^  he  was  ap- 

Sinted  brevet  major-general,  his  commission 
ing  dated  from  the  battle  of  San  Fascual. 
He  was  governor  of  California  from  March  to 
June  1847,  but  subsequently  joined  the  army  in 
Mexico,  where  he  continued  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  wrote  'Manual  for  the  Exercise 
and  Maneuvering  of  United  States  Dragoons' 
(1837)  ;  'Organic  Law' ;  'Laws  for  the  Gov- 
emmenl  of  New  Mexico'    (1846). 

KEARNY,  N.  J„  town  in  Hudson  County, 
on  Newark  Bay.  between  the  Passaic  and 
Hackensack  rivers,  and  on  the  Pennsytvaaiij 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads,  opposite 
the  city  of  Newark.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  in  1765,  by  Germans,  and 
the  place  was  called  New  Barbadoes.  Later  it 
became  a  part  of  Harrison,  but  in  1871  it  was 
incorporated  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Philip 
Kearny  (q.v.)-  who  once  lived  in  the  place,  and 
whose  residence  still  stands  within  the  limits 
of  the  town.  It  has  several  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, the  chief  of  which  are  linoleum 
works,  celluloid  works  and  thread  factories. 
Other  manufactures  are  golf  balls,  metal  bed- 
steads, roofii^  material,  brass  novelties,  lamps, 
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buttons,  dyestuffs,  fertilicers,  roofing  material 
and  white  metal.  T^e  town  bas  a  State  Sol- 
diers' Home,  the  Sacred  Hearl  lodnslrial 
.School  for  Boys,  public  and  parish  schools  uid 
nine  churches.  In  Arlington,  or  the  third  and 
fourth  wards,  there  are  many  fine  residences 
with  large  and  well-kept  grounds.  The  gov- 
emmeni  is  vested  in  an  aldermAn-at-laim, 
practically  a  mayor  without  veto  power,  ana  a 
council  of  eight  members,  elected  every  two 
years.    Pop.  21.967. 

KEARSARGE,  ke/sar;,  the  name  of  two 
mountain  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains.  (I) 
Mount  Kearsarge  in  Carroll  County,  N.  H.,  is 
3,260  feet  in  height.  The  Federal  vessel  which 
sank  Ihe  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  was 
named  after  this  mountain.  (2)  Kearsarge 
Mount,  in  Merrimac  County,  N.  H.,  is  2,943 
feet  in  height.  This  mountain  was  once  called 
Kyar^Sarga. 

KEARSARGE,  The,  a  ship  of,  the  United 
Stales  navy  which  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  only  sea.  fight  of  the  Qvil  War,  when  it 
destroyed  the  Alabama,  'a  ship  built  in  England 
at  Birkenhead  on  the  Mersey  by  the  Lairds 
under  contract  with  the  Confederate  States  at 
a  cost  of  $250,000,  and  sent  to  sea  as  a  priva- 
teer, in  the  spring  of  1862.  The  vessel  was 
known  as  "290."  The  name  indicated  only  that 
the  vessel  was  number  290  In  order  of  launch 
from  the  builders'  yards.  Protest  had  gone  to 
"the  British  government  from  the  American 
Minister  at  £e  Court  of  Saint  James,  Charles 
^Francis  Adams  (q.v.),  against  the  sailing  of 
the  ship.  Meantime  Capt.  Raphael  Semmes 
and  24  young  naval  officers  from  the  Confed- 
eracy arrived  in  Liverpool  with  commissions 
in  their  pockets  to  take  command.  For  sake  of 
prudence  Captain  Semmes  ordered  the  '290* 
to  sail  for  the  island  of  Terceira,  one  of  the 
'Azores,  under  command  of  Captain  Batcher, 
-a  young  officer  of  the  British  merchant  i 
Semmes  immediately  followed  as  a  pas-- 
on  an  English  shi]?.  His  armament  had  ncen 
already  shipped  to  the  same  rendezvous.  At 
Terceira  Ihe  privateer  ran  up  the  Confederate 
colors,  took  her  name  as  ordered  by  the  Con- 
federate government,  and  received  on  board  as 
armament  two  pivot  guns  amidships  and  six 
32-pounder3,  eight  guns  in  all.  The  mannir^ 
of  the  ship  was  ^  officers  in  all  and  about  1a) 
men.  Stores  for  a  long  cruise  were  taken 
aboard,  and  the  vessel,  equipped  for  both  steam 
and  sail,  entered  promptly  upon  her  memorable 
career.  On  the  night  of  11  Jan.  1B53  the 
United  States  steamer  Halteros  engaged  the 
Alabawta  off  the  coast  of  Texas  and  was  ounk. 
The  Alabama  roved  the  seas  for  two  years, 
.seekiDg  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
from  both  hemisdieres.  The  privateer  was 
summsed  to  have  destroyed  oae-half  the  Amep- 
ican  merchant  marine,  then  second  in  tonnage 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain  among  the  nations. 
On  ihe  forenoon  of  11  June  1864  the  Alabama 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  France, 
■The  intent  of  Captain  Semmes  was  to  dock  his 
ship  for  much-needed  repairsL  While  Semmes 
was  awaiting  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III  to  the  use  of  the  government  dodcs. 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  privateer  spread 
over  the  land.  Captain  Winslow,  coraniand- 
ii^  the  United  States  ship  Ktariarge.  lying  at 
Flwdung.  was  apprised  of  the  fact  by  Dayton, 


United  States  Umisecr  to  France,  and  made  for 
Cherbourg,"  sailed  into  the  harbor  and  out 
without  anchoring,  but  took  position  outside. 
Semmes  ri^tly  construed  the  conduct  of  the 
Keartarge  as  ue  equivalent  of  a  challenge  to 
combat  The  Alabama  steamed  out  on  Sunday 
momii^  in  faultless  weather.  The  Ktarsargtrs 
machinery  was  additionally  protected  by  a 
chain-armor  covered  with  one-inch  deal  boards. 
However,  as  that  part  of  the  ship  was  struck 
but  twice,  the  armor  was  of  no  material  aid 
The  Kearsarge  had  163  men  and  seven  guns; 
the  Alabama  149  men  and  eight  guns.  The 
metal  carried  by  the  Kearsarge  guns  was  heav- 
ier than  the  metal  of  the  Alabama  euns.  The 
battle  was  fou^t  in  a  circle  and  lasted  one 
hour  and  two  minutes,  resuldng  in  Uie  sinking 
of  the  Alabama.  In  the  first  30  minutes  the 
Alabama  lodged  a  rifled  percussion  shell  near 
the  stempost  of  the  Kearsarge,  which  from  a 
faulty  cap  failed  to  explode.  The  shell  is  now 
to  be  seen,  in  the  wood  where  it  buried  itself, 
in  the  ordnance  museum  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Washington.  Captain  Semmes  remained  on 
the  Attx  of  Us  ship  until  it  went  down.  He 
and  41  others  from  the  sunken  vessel  were  res- 
cued by  the  Deerkoimd,  a  pleasure  yacht  be- 
longing to  John  Lancaster,  an  EnglishmaiL 
Many  persons  had  come  from  Paris  to  view  the 
battle  and  the  hills  aloitg  the  coast  were  lined 
with  spectators  as  it  progressed.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  the  British  government  paid 
an  indemnity  to  American  shippers  of  $lS,500,- 
000,  representing  losses  inflicted  by  the  Shenaw- 
doah  (in  part),  the  Florida  (in  full),  and  the 
Alabama  (in  full).  Consult  Semmes,  'The 
Cruise  of  the  Alabama'  (1864):  Bullock,  *Se- 
cret  Service  «f  the  Confederate  States'  (1883)  ; 
Sinclair,  'Two  Years  on  the  Alabama''  (18931 : 
'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War>  (1887- 
8B)  edited  ty  Johnson  and  Buell;  Edge,  'An 
Engllahtnan's  View  of  the  Alabama-Kearsarge 
Battle'   (1909). 

KEASY,  k^r'rl  Am^o,  English  novelist: 
b,  Blllan  near  Wetherty,  Yorkshire,  3  March 
1825;  d.  Eastibonme,  Sussex,  3  March  1879. 
Beginning  a  literary  career  with  books  for  chil- 
dren, she  made  her  reputation  with  stories  of 
Irish  life  and  became  very  popular,  'Castle 
■Daly'  (IWS)  being  her  best  woilc  Among 
other  Actions  liy  her  are  'Clemency  Franklyn' 
(1866),  and  <ADonbting  Heart,' left  unfinished 
at  her  death  and  completed  by  Mrs.  Katharine 
Macquiod.  She  also  published  such  historical 
works  as  'Early  Egyptian  History,'  and  'The 
Nations  Around.' 

KEARY,  Charlea  Vranda,  English  novel- 
ist :  b,  1848;  d.  26  Oct.  1917.  He  was  educated 
at    Cambridge   University   and  was    for    some 

Krs  in  the  Department  of  Coins  in  the  British 
seum.  In  1882  he  published  'The  Outlines 
of  Primitive  Belief  and  'The  Mythologv  of 
the  Eddas,'  both  works  now  superseded  by 
later  research,  while  'The  VHdngs  in  Western 
Christendom'  (1S90)  is  still  a  standard  ^bocJc 
on  die  subject.  The  projected  second  volume 
was  never  written.  His  first  novel,  'A  Mar- 
iage  de  Convenance'  appeared  in  1889,  fol- 
lowed by  'The  Two  Lancrofts'  (1893)  ;  'Her- 
bert Vanlennart'  (1896) ;  'The  Journalist' 
(1898);  'Rifth  Policy'  (1902);  'Bloomsbun-* 
(1905);  'The  Mount'  (1909),  none  of  which 
can  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  public  dr- 
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culatioa^  thou^  ibey  were  lugfily  thought  of 
in  the  limited  liieraTy  circles.  Alter  the  style 
of  the  great  Kussian  writers,  Keary  aimed  at 
depicting  life  In  its  chaotic  reality  and  avmded 
ctmventional  methods  of  selectioD  and  arrange- 
ment. The  finest  of  his  prose  works  is  'The 
Wanderer'  (1888),  and  a  little  book  of  weird 
short  sketches,  'Twixt  Dog  and  Wolf>   (1901). 

KEASBEY,  kei^I,  Lindley  MiUer,  Amer- 
ican pohtical  economist :  b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  24 
Feb.  1867.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1S88  and  went  abroad  to  study  at  Strassburg. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  political  science 
at  the  University  ot  Colorado  in  1892,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  in  1894  became 
professor  in  the  same  department  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
polilit^  science  at  the  University  ot_  Texas,  be- 
coming professor  of  institutional  history  there 
in  1911.  He  has  written  a  number  of  mono- 
eraphs  and  magaiine  articles,  also  "The 
Nicaragua  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine' 
(1895) ;  and  has  translated  "The  Economic 
Foundations  of  Society,'  f rom  Loria. 

KEATS,  John,  English  poet:  k.  London, 
29  or  31  Oct.  1795;  d.  Rome,  23  Feb.  1821.  He 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Thomas  Keats,  employee 
and  son-in-law  of  a  livery-stable  keeper  named 

iennings,  and  was  bom  at  the  stable  in  Fins- 
ury  Pavement.  There  were  four  other  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  readied  maturity,  George, 
Thomas  and  Frances  (Mrs.  Llanos).  In  1804, 
Thomas  Keats,  who  like  his  wife,  Frances, 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  character,  died 
from  a  fall  from  his  horse.  His  widow  soon 
rranarried;  bnt  was  speedily  forced  to  leave  her 
new  husband  and  to  reside  with  her  mother  at 
Edinonton,  where  she  died,  after  a  rapid  de- 
cune,  in  181ft 

Meanwhile  the  bovs  had  been  placed  at  Mr. 
John  Clarke's  school  at  Enfield,  where  John  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  manly  pi^naciousness 
and,  later,  by  his  zeal  for  literary  studies,  par- 
ticularly mythology.  He  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  master's  son,  Charles  Owden  Clarke 
^q.T,>,  an  under  teacher,  who  encouraged  his 
hierary  tastes ;  but  unfortunately  Keats'  guard- 
ian, in  !81ft  took  him  from  school  before  he  had 
begnn  Greek,  and  apprenticed  him  for  five  years 
to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton. 

He  was  still  near  enough  to  young  Garke  to 
profit  from  the  latter's  influence,  and' Eliza- 
bethan poetry,  especially  'The  Faerie  Queene*/ 
awoke  nis  poetic  genius.  His  earliest  known 
poem,  'Imitation  of  Spenser,'  dates  probably 
from  1813.  The  study  of  medicine  became  dis- 
tasteful to  him  and  a  break  with  Hammond,  the 
rargcon,  followed  in  1814.  Keats  went  to  Lon- 
don, studied  fitfully  in  the  hospitals,  and  more 
and  more  gave  himself  up  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing verse.  The  best  of  his  early  poems,  the 
'(Jn  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,' 
seems  to  date  from  the  summer  of  1815,  and 
was  composed  after  a  ni^ht  of  reading  with 
Clarke.  Besides  this  fnend  certain  fellow 
students  and  his  brothers  formed  Keais'  chief 
society.  In  the  winter  of  1816  Garke  intro- 
daced  him  to  Leigh  Hnnt  (q.v.)  whose  infinence 
upon  him  was  at  first  veiy  strohg.  TTirough 
Hunt  Keats  was  led  to  widen  his  reading,  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  arts;  but  the' 
ddcr  poet  also  encouraged  ins  .new  protjg^'s 


hixuriant  sentimentality  and,  through  hii  own 
unpopalarity,  prepared  the  way  for  the  critical 
hostility  which  Keats  encountered  as  a  member 

of  the  so-called  "Cockney  School." 

The  first  of  his  poems  to  be  printed  was  the 
sonnet  'O  Solitude,'  which  appeared  in  Hunt's 
Examiner  for  5  Ma/  1816.  A  little  bter 
Keats,  who  had  previously  been  appointed  a 
dresser  at  Guy's  Hospital,  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  licentiate  at  Apothecaries'  Halt;  but  we 
hear  more  of  literary  plans  and  of  acquaint- 
ances, such  as  Shelley  and  John  Hamilton  Rey- 
nolds, than  of  preparations  for  practice.  Me 
was  much  at  Hunt's  cottage  at  Hampstead,  he 
visited  the  sea  shore,  he  wrote  epistles  in  verse 
and  prose  to  friends  and  relatives.  By  the 
winter  of  1816-17  he  had  become  intimate  with 
the  painter,  Haydon  (q.v.),  had  published  sev- 
eral sonnets  in  The  Examiner,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  definitely  to  abandon  medicine  for 
poetry.  His  first  vohime  'Poems  by  John 
Keats.*  with  a  dedication  to  Hunt,  was  pub- 
lished early  in  March  1817. 

The  book,  naturally  fell  flat.  Keats  was  / 
still  immature  in  thotight  and  feeling,  he  had 
reacted  too  far  from  the  pseudo-classical  taste 
of  the  majority  of  readers  toward  the  unre- 
strained luxuriance  of  style  of  the  later  EUiza- 
bethans,  and  he  had  submitted  too  lureservedly 
to  the  mawkish  and  shallow  astheticism  ot 
Hunt.  The  younf^  poet  took  his  disappointment 
well  and  resolved  to  improve  himself  by  study. 
In  April  1817  he  went  alone  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  then  with  his  brother  Tom  he  visited 
other  places,  and  by  midsummer  he  was  domi- 
ciled with  'both  his  brothers  at  Hampstead, 
where  he  saw  much  of  hterary  and  artistic 
friends,  including  Charles  Wentworth  DDke, 
Charles  Armitage  Brown  and  the  painter, 
Joseirii  Severn.  More  important  for  his  poetical 
development,  however,  was  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  Shakespeare  and  of  the  loftier,  more 
spiritual  portion  of  Wordsworth's  verse,  which 
may  be  seen  in  'Endymion.'  This  ambitious 
poem  was  begun  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  steadilv 
labored  upon  during  the  summer  and  fall 
despite  distractions  such  as  a  visit  to  Oxford, 
ancl  finished  at  the  end  of  November  1817,  at 
Burford  Bridge,  near  Dorking.  Keats  spent 
the  winter  of  1817-18  in  London,  seeing 
"Endymion'  through  the  press,  frequenting 
theatres,  and  having  a  rather  gay  time  with  his 
friends.  Before  "Endymion'  was  published  in  . 
April  1817,  he  had  begun  with  Reynolds  the  ex-^ 
periment  of  makinf!  metrical  versions  of  tales 
from  Boccaccio,  and  in  'Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of 
Basil'  he  had  given  evidence,  not  only  of 
maturing  thought  and  of  increasing  control  of 
his  emotions,  but  of  a  manly  faculty  of  sdf- 
criticism  that  enaUed  him  to  perceive  without 
flinching  the  faults  that  jostled  the  beauties  of 
"Endymion.' 

The  last-named  poem  received  a  few  favor- 
able reviews,  but  made  little  impression  on  the 
Snblic.  Still  fascinated  with  Greek  mythology, 
leats  chose  another  subject  from  it,  that  of  the 
fall  of  the  Titans ;  bnt,  before  beginning 
'Hyperion'  he  wisely  resolved  to  study  a  more 
restrained  model  tlian  his  beloved  exuberant  / 
Elizabethans  —  to  wit,  Milton.  Meanwhile  his 
brother  George  married  and  removed  to  Ken- 
lucky,  and  Keats  with  Armitage  Brown  took  a 
tour,  partly  on  foot,  through  the  Lake  Regiot 
and  a  portion  of  Scotlaad.       " 
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strain  undennined  Keats'  health  so  much  that 
a  physician  at  Inverness  had  to  order  him  home. 
He  rea.ched  London  in  August  1818,  where  the 
sad  task  awaited  him  of  nursing  without  hope 
his  consumptive  brother  Tom  thwjugh  more 
than  three  months  of  decline.  Just  at  this  time 
an  ironical  fate  decreed  thai  the  Quarterly  and 
Blackwood's  should  publish  their  now  notorious 
dia.tribes  upon  *£naymion>  (by  John  Wilson 
Croker  and,  probably,  J.  G.  Lockhart,  respec- 
tivdy).  Keats  on  tie  whole  bore  the  attacks 
well  1  but  unfortunatel}-  Byron  and  Shelley  have 
made  the  world  think  otherwise. 

During  the  fall  of  1818  Keats  began  'Hy- 

Krion,>  and  wrote  long  letters  to  Georee  and 
;  wife  in  America,  He  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  handsome  girl  of  17,  Miss 
Fanny  Brawne,  and  speedily  falling  in  love,  be- 
came enga^d  to  her.  Rarely  at  his  best  in  hifi 
relations  with  women,  owing  partly  perhaps  to 
bis    antecedents,    partly   to    his    sensuousness, 

fartly  to  the  struggles  of  his  spirit  to  escape 
rom  its  actual  environment  to  the  ideal  world 
of  beauty  and  romance,  Keats  gave  himself  up 
to  this  passion  with  an  abandonment  that  might 
be  described  as  disgusting,  did  not  one  make 
allowances  for  his  slowly  failing  health. 

After  the  death  of  Tom  Keats,  1  Dec.  1818, 
'Lrmitage 
not  onh 

_        __  „  -   us,  sur 

as  'The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes,'  the  odes  <On  _ 
Grecian  Um,>  'To  a  Nightingale,*  and  'To 
Psyche,'  and  the  ballad  'La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merd.'  It  was  an  extraordinary  six  months' 
work  (December  1818-May  1819)  for  an  ailing 
poet  in  his  24th  year.  And  he  was  not  merely  sick 
in  boc^  but  poor  in  purse,  most  of  his  patrimony 
having  been  tangled  np  by  his  guardian,  or 
spent,  or  loaned  to  impecunious  friends.  Other 
friends,  like  Brown,  stood  by  him,  however, 
though  this  fact  can  scarcely  have  made  the 
marnage  he  dreamed  of  seem  much  more  poS' 
sible.  He  took  summer  excursions,  wrote  on 
a  tragedy,  'Otfao  the  Great,'  with  Brown,  and 
completed  his  own  'Lamia,'  in  some  respects 
die  most  individual  and  promising  of  his  nar- 
rative poems.  He  abandoned  'Hyperion.' 
lightly  judging  that  it  was  too  Miltonic,  yet  he 
did  not  cease  to  form  literary  plans  and  to  face 
the  present  and  the  future  bravely.  But  on  his 
return  to  London,  he  came  once  mure  under 
ri»e  influence  of  Miss  Brawne,  and  he  lost 
ground  in  health,  courage  and  literary  power. 
His  work  in  the  drama  and  in  satire  proved  on 
the  whole  unavailina;  he  recast  'Hyperion'  for 
the  worse  ( 'The  Fall  of  Hyperion' ) ;  and  he 
lost  his  cheerfulness,  becoming  moody,  sus- 
picious and  somewhat  dissipated. 

Eariy  in  February  1820  he  had  his  first 
hfemorrnage  from  the  lungs  and  was  confined 
for  several  weeks.  Brown  being  his  indefatigable 
nnrse.  With  Fanny  Brawne,  who  was  living 
next  door,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  which 
many  of  his  admirers  could  spare.  When  he 
was  stronger.  Brown  having  left  for  Scotland, 
Keats  occu^ed  himself  by  seeini;  throu^  the 
press  his  third  volume  —  one  of  the  most  mem- 
oraUe  in  the  history  of  our  literature,  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  in  color  and  form 
latter-day  English  poetry  owes  more  to  Keats 
than  to  any  other  writer  among  the  modems. 
It  was  entitled  'Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of 


Saint  Agnes  and  Other  Poems,*  and  was  wel- 
comed, not  only  by'  friends  like  Hunt,  but  Iw 
such  a  critic  as  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh.  It 
appeared  early  m  July  1820,  just  after  two 
hionorrfiages  bad  shown  that  its  author  must 
be  soon  cut  short  in  what  promised  to  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a  marvelous  career. 

During  his  new  illness,  Keats  was  kindly 
nursed  by  the  Hunts ;  then  ungrounded  suspi- 
cions of  their  friendship  caused  him  to  leave 
■'  id  he  was  welcomed  by  Mis.  Brav¥Tie 


could  do  tor  him,  and  with  Severn  he  sailed  for 
Naples  in  September.  On  the  voyage  he  wrote 
his  last  poem,  the  fine  sonnet  'Bright  star, 
would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art.'  After 
reaching  Rome  about  the  middle  of  December, 
he  suffered  many  violent  attacks  of  fever  and 
pain ;  then  he  fingered  in  a  calmer  state  of 
mind  and  body  until  death  took  him  from  the 
arms  of  (he  faithful  Severn,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  23  Feb.  1821,  He  was  buried  three  days 
later  in  the  old  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome, 
and  on  his  tomb  was  placed  at  his  desire  the 
non-proi^etic  epitaph.  'Here  lies  one  whose 
name  was  writ  in  water."  In  1881  Severn  was 
laid  Iw  his  side;  long  before  (December  1822) 
the  ashes  of  the  author  of  'Adonais'  had  been 
buried  nearby. 

In  person  Keats  was  small,  but  evidently  in 
his  early  years  strong  and  well  made.  His 
features  were  dear  cut  and  his  eyes  large,  dark 
and  full  of  meditative  depth.  In  character  he 
seems  to  have  'been  essentially  open,  kindly  and 
manly.  That  his  sodal  status  and  his  exception- 
ally sensuous  nature  were  without  ddeterious 
effects  Dpon  his  life,  as  wdl  as  upon  his  poetry, 
it  would  be  idle  to  assert-  yet  it  would  be 
equally  beside  the  mark  to  think  of  him  chiefly 
as  a  hyperxsthetic  anomaly  among  the  men  of 
his  day.  He  was  far  more  than  a  lower  middle- 
dass  Briton  of  the  Regency;  but  he  was  also 
more  than  the  neo-Greek,  or  ihe  neo-Eliza- 
bclhan,  or  the  idolatrous  priest  of  beauty  that 
some  have  fanded  him.  He  was  a  wonderfully 
endowed  poet  of  strong  human  interests,  keen 
intelligence,  ever  deepemng  moral  sense,  extiaor- 
dinary  sensitiveness  to  physical  impressions  — 
not  only  upon  eye  and  ear,  but  tipon  taste  and 
toudi  —  growing  appreciation  of  artistic  form. 
and  steadily  developing  power  of  sdf-control. 
He  filled  all  the  roles  his  admirers  have  claimed 
for  him ;  but  he  filled  them,  or  was  learning  to 
fill  them,  in  combination  —  a  fact  whidi  makes 
bim  greater  than  even  some  warm  admirers 
have  fanded. 

His  rank  among  English  poets  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  In  a  sense  Matthew  Arnold  was 
rif^t  when  he  dedarcd  that  tCeatS  'is  with 
^akespeare."  It  might  be  added  that  he  is 
-'with  Milton  also;  but  he  is  with  these  supreme 
poets  only  in  respect  to  certain  qualities  of 
genius.  He  is  obviously  not  with  them  in  sus- 
tained power,  in  unexcelled  majestic  achieve- 
ments, in  breadth  and  duration  of  popular  ap- 
peal. Even  when  he  is  compared  with  his  con- 
temporaries he  is  found  to  lack,  in  a  measure, 
Byron's  passion  and  cosmopolitan  influence, 
Wordsworth's  power  to  calm  and  ennoble  the 
spirit  and  quicken  the  vision,  Coleri^fe's  in- 
effable secret  of  casting  glamour,  and  Sbdley's 
gift  of  interpenetrating  poetry  and  life  with  the 
raiUance  of  a  pure  idealism.    In  quantity  of 
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i^iproxiinatdy  perfect  work  he  falls  short;  of 
course,  thraugn  no  fault  -of  his  own.  The 
juvenile  volume  of  1817  and  'Endymion,' 
thou^  in  a  sense  the  latter  confirms  the  truth 
of  its  first  line  that  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever,"  sre  on  the  whole  immature,  and  the 
posthumous  poems  and  letters,  though  abound- 
ing in  merits,  are  uoeven  in  vftlue  and  below 
the  highest  excellence.'^  It  is  mainly  on  the 
magTuficent  volume  of  1820'— on  the  impressive 
artistic  mastery  shown  in  'Lamia,'  on  the 
romantic  charm  of  'The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes,' 
on  the  tender  pathos  of  'Isabella,*  on  the 
matchless  harmonies,  the  deep,  subtle  appeal 
to  mind  and  heart,  and  the  indescribable  rich- 
ness of  the  great  odes,  on  what  it  is  hardly  rash 
lo  call  (he  dewy  felicity  of  some  of  the  less 
elaborate  lyrics  that  the  claim  of  Keats  to  rank 
among  the  greater  English  poets  rests,  and  rests 
securely.  To  lovers  of  poetry  he  has  long  been 
almost  an  idol :  the  public  has  scarcely  yet  real- 
ized the  full  significance  of  his  noble,  and  in 
some  respects  unique,  genius. 

Bibliography.— Keats'  poems  were  first 
collected,  wirti  those  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley, 
in  1829.  In  1848  R.  M.  Miines  (Lord  Hough- 
ton) published  the  'Life,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains'  (revised  1867)  ;  {liographical  material 
then  began  to  accumulate  through  such  books  as 
Leigh  Hunt's  'Autobiography.*  In  1876  Mr.  H. 
B.  Forman  edited  the  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne, 
and  in  1885  the  works  in  prose  and  verse  in  four 
volumes  (reissued  and  augmented  in  188Q).  In 
1883  J.  G.  Speed,  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family  issued  a  volume  of  'Letters  and  Poems.' 


'  by  W.  M.  Rossetti  and  Sidney  Colvin  re- 
spectively. In  1891  Mr.  Colvin  edited  'Letters 
of  John  Keats  to  His  Family  and  Friends.'  In 
1895  Mr.  Forman  issued  the  complete  corre- 
spondence (1  vol.),  and  in  1901  what  is  the  best 
edition  of  the  entire  works  (5  vols.).  The 
(American]  Cambridge  edition  of  the  poems 
and  tetters  is  also  good.  There  are  numerous 
editions  of  the  poems,  including  several  t^y 
Lord  Houghton  (especially  the  Aldine.  5th  edi- 
tion, 1890),  one  by  W.  T.  Arnold  (1883),  the 
'Golden  Treasury'  by  F.  T.  Palprave  (1884), 
and  the  latest  and  best  by  E.  de  Sfelincourt 
(1905).  On  18  May  1914  the  London  Times 
published  two  previously  unpublished  sonnets 
by  Keats.  Books  dealing  with  Byron,  Shelley 
and  Hunt  usually  touch  on  Keats,  and  the  mass 
of  criticism  upon  him  is  large.  Among  his 
chief  critics  are  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert 
Bridges,  DeQuincey,  Dow  den,  Leigh  Hunt, 
'Imagination  and  Fancy'),  Lowell,  Masson,  J. 
M.  Robertson,  Swinburne  and  Woodberry. 
Consult  also  Sharp's  'Life  and  Letters  of 
Joseph  Severn'  (1892)  ;  Marie  Golheim's  'John 
keals.  Leber  und  Werke'  (1897)  ;  Colvin,  S., 
•John  Keats ;  Hb  Life  and  Poetry ;  His 
Friends,  Critics  and  After-Fame'  (New  York 
1917).  See  also  Endymion;  Hyi"ehion:  Isa- 
bella ;  Lauia  ;  Ode  to  a  Gbecian  Ubn  ;  Ode  to 
A  Nightingale. 

WiixiAu  P.  Tbent, 
Professor  of  Uterature,  Columbia  University. 

EEBBEL,  Thomu  Edward,  English  jour- 
nalist: b.  1826-  d.  November  1917.  Educated  in 
London  and  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1862;  but  he  had  already  drifted  into  jour- 


nalism in  1855,  and  for  00  years  he  strenuously 
foUowed  that  profession.  In  1873  he  joined  the 
Standard  in  London,  and  contributed  political, 
bio^aphical  and  literary  articles  to  its  colimins 
until  that  paper  ceased  publication  in  1916.  He 
also  wrote  freely  on  sporting  matters  and  coun- 
try life.  Kebbel  was  for  many  years  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Disraeli  (Lord  Beacons- 
fidd),  whose  biography  he  wrote.     Among  hb 

Sbhcations  in  book  form  are  hves  of  Lord 
:rby,  the  poet  Crabbe,  a  collection  of  Beacons- 
field's  speeches,  'Essays  on  History  and  PoU- 
tics,*  and  a  history  of  Tory  administrations. 
His  'Agricultural  Labourer'  is  a  successful 
study  of  country  life  and  ways.  In  1911  he 
published  a  volume  of  recollections  of  his  long 
career  entitled,  'The  Battle  of  Life.* 

KBBLAM.    See  Kiblah. 

KBBLE.  ke'bl,  John.  EngUsh  Anglican 
clergyman  and  poet:  b,  Fairford,  Gloucester- 
shire, 25  April  1792;  d.  Bournemouth,  Hamp- 
shire, 29  March  1866.  He  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  took  hb 
degree  in  1811  with  high  honors.  Going  to 
Onel  College  as  a  Fellow,  he  became  tutor  and 
public  examiner,  and  in  1831-41  was  professor 
of  poetry.  He  took  priest's  orders  in  1816  and 
was  his  father's  curate  for  some  time.  He  was 
appointed  vicar  of  Hursley,  near  Winchester,  in 
1836,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
To  the  world  at  large  he  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  volume  of  religious  verse, 
'The  Christian  Year.'  He  also  wrote  the 
'Lyra  Innocentium,'  and,  with  Newman  and 
others,  the  'Lyrica  Apostolica.'  He  was  a 
zealous  High  Churchman,  and  wrote  several  of 
the  celebrated  'Tracts  for  the  Times'  (1833). 
Keble  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  as  a  me- 
morial of  him.  Consult  'Lives'  by  J.  T.  Cole- 
ridge (1869),  and  Lock  (1892);  Yonge,  'Mus- 
ings over  the  Christian  Year'  and  'Lyra  Inno- 
centium';  Shaiip,  'Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy'  (1868);  Newman,  'Apotogiapro 
Vita  sua'  (1864) ;  Yonge,  'John  Keble's  Two 
Parishes'    (1898).     See  Christian  Year,  The. 

KEBLE  COLLEGE,  one  of  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  University,  built  bv  subscription  as 
a  memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  the  author 
of  'The  Christian  Year,'  and  incorporated  in 
1870  by  royal  charier.  The  intention  of  its 
founders  wns  to  establish  a  'college  wherein 
sober  living  and  high  cultivation  of  mind  may 
be  combined  with  Christian  teaching  based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.' 
It  is  governed  by  a  warden  and  a  council  com- 

fosed  of  not  less  than  nine  and  not  more  than 
2  members.  There  are  from  250  to  300 
undergraduates  in  attendance.  One  of  the 
adornments  of  its  beautiful  chapel  is  Holman 
Hunt's  famous  -picture,  'The  Light  of  the 
World.' 

KECSKEMET,  kfch'ke-mat,  city  in  Pest, 
Hungary,  about  65, miles  from  Budapest.  It  u 
noted  for  its  great  annual  cattle  fair.  It  b  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural  district  which  is  en- 
^ged  principally  in  the  raising  of  grapes,  and 
other  fruit,  tobacco,  grain,  cattle  and  vegetables- 
Large  quantities  of  win©  are  exported  and  a 
very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  brick  and 
flour,  which  are  home  products,  and  apples  and 
apricots.    Pop.  70,000,  prindpatly  Ma^ra. 
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KBDAH,  or  KIDAH, 
state  in  the  Mala^  Peninsula.  It  is  a  British 
protectorate  but  is  ruled  by  a  native  sultan. 
Area,  3,800  square  miles.  Kedah  has  nude  great 
progress  since  it  came  under  tiie  control  of  the 
British  government.  The  capital,  Alor  Star,  is 
already  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  isthmns 
and  through  that,  vrith  all  India,  by  means  of 
a  branch  of  the  Federated  M-alay  States  Rail- 
road; and  other  side  lines  are  planned  or  in 
actual  process  of  construction.  This  line  has 
helped  materially  to  develop  the  trade  of  the 
state  in  rice,  tapioca  and  rubber  and  other 
native  products  which  conitnue  to  increase  from 
year  to  year.  Much  of  the  Kedah  trade  is  with 
the  Straits  Settlements.     Pop.  about  250,000. 

KEDAR'S  TENTS,  an  expression  bor- 
rowed from  Psalms  cxx,  5 :  'Woe  is  me,  that 
1  sojourn  in  Mcsech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar."  It  conveys  an  idea  of  unsatisfactory 
or  uncongenial  environment. 

KEDDIE,  Henrietta,  "Sabah  Tytler.b 
Scottish  novelist :  b.  Cupar,  Fifeshire,  4  March 
1827;  d.  6  Jan.  1914.  From  1848  to  1870  she 
was  joint  owner  of  a  girls'  school  in  her 
native  town,  and  from  1870  to  1884  was  engaged 
in  literary  work  in  London.  She  afterward  re- 
sided in  Oxford.  Her  best  work  is  'Citoyenne 
Jacqueline'  (1865),  a  well-told  story  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Amonni  other  works  of 
hers  are  'Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls* 
(1862);  'St,  Mungo's  Gty>  (1885);  <SiK 
Royal  Ladies  of  (he  House  of  Hanover' 
<1898);  'Women  Must  Weep>  (1901);  'Three 
Men  of  Mark'  (1901)  :  'The  Machinations  of 
Janet'  (1903)  ;  'The  (Zountcss  of  Huntingdon 
and  Her  Circle'  (1907);  and  an  inierestin;; 
history  of  her  family,  'Three  Generations' 
(19115. 

KBDGB,  a  small  anchor  used  for  the 
handling  of  ships  under  various  ,  conditions, 
generally  while  in  the  harbor.  The  kedge  has 
an  iron  stock  and  is  frequently  used  as  an 
ordinary  anchor  for  small  vessels  and  boats. 
The  Elnglish  sailor,  who  has  forgotten  that 
kedge  means,  in  itself,  anchor,  frequently  speaks 
of  a  kedge-anchor. 

KBDGE-ANCHOR,  a  small  ship  or  boat's 
anchor  attached  to  an  iron  stock  and  generally 
used  in  harbors  and  rivers.     See  Kedge. 

KEDZIB,  Robert  Clark,  American  chem- 
ist; b.  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  1823;  d.  1902.  Graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  he  took  up 
medicine  and  served  as  a  doctor  in  the  Northern 
army  during  the  Civil  War.  Becoming  pro- 
fessor of  practical  chemistry  in  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  he  developed  the  science 
of  a^cultural  chemistry  along  original  and 
practical  lines  which  attracted  great  attention 
and  largely  helped  the  development  of  scientific 
agriculture   in   the  United   States   and   Canada. 

KEEBLB,  Samnel  Edward,  English  au- 
ttior;  b.  London,  1853.     Educated  at  Didsbury 


College  he  became 

Methodist   (^urch  in    1876 

which  he  has  led  a  very  aci 

activities  being  the  foundatii 

Union   for   Social    Service. 

lished    works    are     'Industrial     Day    Dreams' 

(1896)  ;   'Christianity  and  our  Wages  System' 

(1905)  ;    'The    Ideal    of    the    Material    Life' 

(1906);  <A  Legal  Minimum  Wage'  (1912). 
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KEBPE,  Daniel  J.,  American  labor  leader: 

b.  South  Chicago,  111.,  1355.  From  the  position 
of  a  laborer  he  attained  high  rank  and  influence 
in  labor  societies.  At  the  age  of  27  he  was 
president  of  the  Lumber  Unloaders'  Associa- 
tion; and  11  years  later  he  became  president  of 
the  International  Longshoremen,  Marine  and 
Transport  Workers'  Association.  After  hold- 
ing various  important  labor  offices  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  member  of  the  Industrial  Peace  Com- 
mission at  Washington  (1906)  and  United 
States  Commission er-(^eral  of  Immigration 
(1908-13). 

KEEPER,  ke'fer,  George  Alexander,  C:a- 
nadian  engineer:  b,  Cornwall,  Ontario,  1836;  d, 
1912.  Educated  at  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto,  as  engineerj  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  as  surveyor.  At  the 
age  of  36  he  became  engineer  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  workiiiR  on  railway  construct- 
ing and  survey  until  1886;  during  which  period 
he  built  an  important  section  of  the  (Radian 
Paciiic  Railway  and  later  on  constructed  the 
waterworks  system  of  the  city  of  Vancouver. 
After  serving  from  1900  as  resident  engineer 
of  the  Dominion  Public  Works  in  the  province 
of  British  Columbia,  he  became  head  of  a  com- 
mission of  Canadian  engineers  appointed  by  a 
Canadian  syndicate  to  make  a  report  upon  the 

Proposed  route  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
etween  Vladivostok  and  the  Amur  River. 
This  report,  which  was  made,  was  subsequently 
used  by  the  (Radian  company  for  the  building 
of  the  section  of  the  road  from  Vladivostok. 
KEEPER,  Samuel,  Canadian  engineer:  b. 
Thorold,  Ontario,  22  Jan.  1811;  d.  1896.  He 
wasa  brother  of  T.  C.  Keefer  (q.v.).  In  1841- 
53  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  government 
Board  of  Public  Works,  in  1853  was  appointed 
resident  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  B^lway, 
and  in  1857-64  was  government  inspector  ot 
railways  and  deputy  commissioner  of  public 
works.  He  completed  in  ISCd  the  Niagara 
Falls  suspension  bridge,  then  the  longest  exist- 
ing single-span  structure. 

KEEPER,  Tbomaa  Coltrain,  Canadian 
engineer:  b.  Thorold,  Ontario,  4  Nov.  1821;  d. 
Ottawa.  7  Jan.  1915.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Samuel  Keefer  (q.v.).  He  was  educated  at 
Upper  Canada  College  (Toronto),  began  prac- 
tice as  a  civil  engineer  in  1838,  and  in  1850  was 
appointed  by  the  government  to  survey  the 
rapids  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  explore  the 
region  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Saint 
John  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  In  1851  he  be- 
came engineer- in-chief  of  the  Toronto  and 
Kingston  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
and  made  surveys  at  Montreal  for  the  present 
Victoria  bridge  across  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
He  wrote  'The  Philosophy  of  Railways' 
(1849)  ;  and  an  essay  on  'The  Influence  of  the 
Canals  of  Canada  on  her  Agriculture'  (1850). 
KEELER,  keler,  James  Edward,  Amer- 
ican astronomer :  b.  La  Salle,  111,  10  Sept.  1857; 
d.  San  Francisco.  Ca1.,  12  Aug.  1900.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univerwty 
in  1881,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Prof.  S.  P. 
Langley  (q.v.)  in  the  Mount  Whitney  (Cal.) 
expedition  (1881).  was  in  1881-83  at  the  Alle- 
gheny Observatory,  and  after  study  in  Germany 
(1883-84).  was  appointed  assistant  at  Lick  Ob- 
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servalory  (1886),  and  later  astronomer  there 
(1888).  In  1891-98  he  was  active  at  the  AUe- 
gbeny  Observatory  as  its  director  and  pro£es~ 
sor  of  astrophysics  in  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1898  until  his  death 
was  director  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  His 
spectroscopic  work  included  valuable  studies  of 
the  nebula  in  Orion  and  of  Saturn's  rings. 

KEBLBY,  kg'IT,  Leslie  B.,  American  phy- 
sician: b.  in  1842;  d.  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  21  Feb. 
1900.  He  wa^  graduated  at  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege (Chicago)  in  1863,  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War,  practised 
medicine  at  Dwight,  III.,  there  opened  (1880) 
a  sanitarium  for  the  cure  of  inebriety  and  the 
use  of  narcotics,  and  later  established  branches. 
His  system  was  based  on  a  secret  compound 
said  by  him  to  contain  bichloride  of  gold,  and 
hence  called  the  'gold"  cure.  He  published 
•The  Morphine  Eatcr>   (1361). 

KEBLBY,  Maiy  Anne  Coward,  English 
comic  actress:  b.  Ipswich,  1806;  d.  London,  12 
March  1899.  She  made  her  tirsi  appearance  in 
Dublin  in  1823;  and  two  years  later  she  went 
to  London  where  she  joined  a  Covent  (iarden 
company  and  married  one  of  its  prominent 
members,  Robert  Keeley  (q.v.)  in  1829.  She 
made  a  great  reputation  for  herself  in  import- 
ant parts  like  Nerissa  (in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice),  Smike  (in  Nicholas  Nickleby),  Sairey 
CJamp  and  Betty  Martin.  In  company  with  her 
husband  she  toured  the  United  States  (1836-37) 
where  she  waa  everywhere  received  enthusi- 
astically. On  their  return  to  England,  the 
Keeleys  took  over  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don, which  they  managed  very  successfully 
irom  1844  to  1847.  After  12  yeafs'  further  suc- 
cess Mrs.  Keeley  retired  from  the  stage  at  the 
age  of  S3,  a  retirement  which  was  destined  to 
last  40  years.  Consult  Goodman,  'The  Keeleys 
on  ihe  Stage  and  Off'  (London  1895) ;  Lewes, 
'On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting'  (New 
York  1878)  ;  Scott,  'The  Drama  of  Yesterday 
and  To-day*    (London  1890). 


irg  in  comic  parts  throu^i__ _. 

England  he  reached  the  London  sta^e  in  1818. 
He  almost  at  once  became  a  favorite  in  im- 
portant comic  roles  like  Touchstone  Jimmy 
Green  (in  'Tom  and  Jerry'),  Mr.  Bounceable 
(in  'What  Have  I  Done?'),  Peter  Pail  Mall 
tin  'The  Prisoner  of  War')  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek.  He  married  Mary  Anne  Coward 
in  IS29,  (See  Keeley,  Mary  Anne  Goward). 
Consuh  Goodman,  'The  Keeleys  on  the  Stage 
and  Off'  (London  1895);  Lewes,  'On  Actors 
and  the  Art  of  Acting'  (New  York  1878); 
Uarston,  'Our  Recent  Actors'  .  (London' 
1890);  Scott,  'The  Drama  of  Yesterday' 
(London  1890),    ■ 

KEELHAULING,  the  dragging  of  an  of- 
fender in  the  navy  underneath  the  ship  across 
the  keel  from  sine  to  side.  This  punishment 
was  at  one  time  common  in  the  Britbh  and 
Netherlands  navies;  and  was  greatly  dreaded 
by  seamen  and  marines. 

KEELING  ISLANDS.    See  Cocos. 

KEELSON,  or  KELSON,  kH'son,  a  Une 
of  timbers  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  timbers  of 
a  ship  over  the  keel.    They  are  jointed  and 


bolted  ti^ethet,  and,  by  means  of  long  bolts, 
their  help  to  bind  the  floor-timbers  to  the  keeL 
In  iron  vessels  a  combination  of  steel  or  iron 
plates  takes  the  place  of  the  limber  keelson  of 
the  wooden  ship.  The  word  which  was  also 
formerly  written  "kilson"  and  "kelsine"  ap- 
pears, in  one  fonn  or  another,  in  ail  the  Norse 
and  Germanic  tongues. 


±  there,  18  Nov.  1898.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
carpenter.  Prior  to  1S72  he  became  interested 
in  music,  and  afterward  claimed  that  the  tun- 
ing-fork had  suggested  to  him  a  new  motive 
power.  In  1874  a  stock  company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  'supplying  funds  for  the 
perfection  and  promotion  of  the  alleged  dis- 
covery. Keely  built  and  destroyed  many  mod- 
els, gave  exhibitions  at  which  numerous  re-  , 
marlcible  and  unexplained  effects  were  pro- 
duced, but  never  attained  any  important  result. 
Upon  his  death  it  was  found  that  the  so-called 


scheme  was  fraudulent 

KEELY  MOTOR.     See  Keely,  J.  E.  W. 

KEEN,  Dora,  American  explorer:  b.  Phila- 
delphia, 1871.  Educated  at  Biyn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, she  returned  to  Philadelphia,  to  interest 
herself  in  civic  reforms  while  holding  respon- 
sible civic  positions.  She  has  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  the  continents  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemisphere  and  become  noted  as 
a  mountain  climber  and  as  an  Alaskan  explorer. 
She  has  written  much  for  geographical  and 
other  magazines  and  is  known  as  a  lecturer. 

KEEN,  ken,  WllUaro  WilUuna,  American 
surgeon:  b.  Philadeli^ia,  19  Jan.  1837.  He 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  18^9, 
and  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1862; 
and  during  the  Civil  War  period  was  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  Federal  army.  He  then 
studied  in  Europe  1864-^;  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  1866-7S; 
and  at  the  same  time  lecturer  on  pathological 
anatomy  at  Jefferson  Medical  College.  From 
1875  to  1890  he  was  professor  of  artistic  anat- 
omy at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  also  of  surgery  at  the  Women's 
Medical  College  1884-89,  and  of  surgery  at  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  till  4  Jan.  1907  when 
be  became  professor  emeritus. 

In  1912,  on  the  5(hb  anniversary  of  his 
graduation,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  gave 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Sc.D,  He  has  also 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity (1891),  Northwestern  and  Toronto 
universities  (1903),  The  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (1905),  Yale  University  (1906).  Univer- 
sity of  Saint  Andrews  (1911);  an  honorary 
M.D.  from  University  of  Greifswald  (1906)  and 
honorary  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Upsala 
(1907).  He  is  the  senior  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Brown  .  University,  having  been 
elected  in  1873.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Sunijical  Association  in  1898;  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  1899'  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  in 
1900;  of  the  Congress  of  American  Phyucians 
and  Surgeons  in  1903  and  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Surgery  for  the  session  of  1917, 
and  has  been  president  of  the  American  Pbilo- 
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Fellow  of  ihe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 

England  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  of  the  German,  the  Italian,  the 
Palermo  Surgical  socielies,  the  Berlin  Medical 
Society,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Science;  and  of  the  American  CoU 
lege  of  Surgeons.  He  is  the  author  of  'His- 
tory of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia' (1898);  'Surgical  Complications  and 
Sequels  of  Typhoid  Fever'  (1898)  ;  'Addresses 
and  Other  Papers'  (1905);  'Animal  Experi- 
memation  and  Medical  Progress>  (1914).  He 
is  also  editor  of  'Gray's  Anatomy';  of  the 
'American  Text  Book  of  Surgery'  ;  of  'Keen's 
System  of  Surgery' ;  and  of  a  number  of  other 
'similar  publications.  He  has  written  a  very 
large  number  of  articles  in  various  medical  and 
other  journah. 

KEENE,  Charles  Samuel,  English  artist, 
illustrator  and  humorist:  b.  1823;  d.  1891.  He 
began  to  study  architecture,  only  to  give  it  up 


Irated),  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Punch, 
the  staff  of  which  he  joined  in  1851  and  con- 
tinued on  it  until  his  death.  Keene  also  won 
a  reputation  as  a  book  illustrator  and  etcher. 
Consult  Keene,  C.  J.,  'Four  Hundred  Pictures 
of  Our  People'  (London  1888)  ■  Layard,  G.  S., 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Keene'  (London 
1892)  ;  'The  Work  of  Charles  Keene'  (New 
York  1897). 

KEENE,  Laura,  American  actress  and 
manager:  b.  England,  1S20;  d.  Montclair,  N.  J., 
4  Nov.  1873.  Her  real  name  was  Hary  Moss, 
and  as  "Lauba  Keene"  she  had  become  famous 
in  England  in  the  roie  of  Pauline  in  'The  Lady 
of  Lyons'  before  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  18j3,  where  she  made  her  home  the  remain- 
der of  her  life.  She  was  for  a  time  manager 
of  the  Varieties  Theatre  in  New  Yorie,  and 
1855-63  was  lessee  of  the  Olympic,  at  first 
called  "Laura  Kcene's  Theatre."  She  was  mar- 
ried to  H.  W,  Taylor  in  1847,  and  to  J.  Luti 
10  years  afterward.  The  most  noted  play  pro- 
duced by  her  was  'Our  American  Cousin,' 
brought  out  in  1858  with  Jefferson  and  Sothem 
in  the  cast  While  he  was  witnessing  this  play 
at    Ford's   Theatre    in   Washington,    President 


KEENE,  N.  H..  city,  county-seat  of  Chesh- 
ire County,  on  the  Ashuelot  River,  and  on 
four  divisions  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, about  45  miles  southwest  of  Concord  and 
43  miles  west  of  Manchester.  Mount  Monad- 
nock  is  10  miles  from  the  city.  The  city, 
known  as  Upper  Ashuelot,  was  settled  tn  1734 
and  incorporated  in  1753  when  it  look  the  name 
of  Keene.  It  received  its  city  charter  in  1874. 
Keene  manufactures  chairs,  woolens,  shoes, 
toys,  combs,  maehinery,  loose  leaf  ledgers, 
manifold  books,  ornamental  narrow  web  fab- 
rics, wood  novelties,  overalls,  manicure  arti- 
cles, mica  products,  etc.  There  are  four  na- 
tional banks  and  two  savings  banks  in  Keene 
with  combined  resovirces  of  over  $7,000,000. 
Nearly  2,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories. The  annual  output  of  manufactured 
goods  is  about  $3,500,000.    The  products  of  the 


fertile  farms  of  die  vicinity  add  to  die  wealth 
of  the  city.     Pop.  10,068. 

KEENER,  ke'ner,  John  Christian,  Ameri- 
ican  Methodist  bishop;  b,  Baltimore,  7  Feb. 
1819;  d.  1906.  In  1835  he  was  graduated  with 
the  first  class  from  Wesleyan  University. 
After  entering  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1841 
he  preached  in  Alabama  till  1848  and  was  pas- 
tor and  presiding  elder  in  New  Orleans  1848- 
61.  He  edited  the  New  OrUans  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (1865-70),  and  in  the  year  last  named 
was  appointed  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South.  He  published  'Post  Oak  Cir- 
cuit>  (1857;  1875):  'Studies  of  Bible  Truths' 
(1899)  ;  'The  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Flood' 
(1900). 

KEENER,     WilUam     Albert,     American 


in  1877  he  practised  law  in  New  York  city; 
became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  (1883-90)  and  at  Columbia  University 
(1890-1902J  and  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
(1891-1901) ,  Among  his  law  writings  are 
'Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Quasi -Con  tracts' 
(1893),  and  various  articles  on  private  corpo- 
rations and  equity  jurisprudence. 

KEEP,  Robert  Porter,  American  writ«r 
and  educator;  b.  Farmington,  Conn.,  1844;  d. 
1904.  Graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1865 ;  he  became  instructor  in  his  alma  mater, 
a  position  he  resigned  to  become  United  Stale« 
consul  at  the  Piraus,  Greece  (1869-71).  On 
his  return  home  he  continued  teaching  in  vari- 
ous colleges.  Among  his  published  works  are 
Autenrieth's  'Homeric  Dictionary'  (transla- 
tion 1876);  'Stories  from  Herodotus'  (1879): 
'Essential  Uses  of  the  Moods  in  Greek  and 
Latin'  (1882);  'Homer's  Iliad'  (first  four 
books,  1883). 

KEEP,  William  John,  American  inventor 
and  manufacturer :  b.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  3  June 
1842.  Graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  from 
Union  College  (1865),  he  began  Stc  tnanufac- 
ture  of  stoves  to  which  he  later  added  that  of 
testing  machines.  After  many  experiments  he 
discovered  the  relation  existing  between  the 
shrinkage  and  the  chemical  composition  of  cast 
iron  (1885).  He  has  contributed  to  many  tech- 
nical journals  on  the  chemistry,  shrinkage  and 
composition  of  cast  irotL  On  this  subject  he 
published  a  book  entitled  'Cast  IroD>    (1902). 

KEESOO,  or  TEESOO,  the  flowers  of 
certain  species  of  Bvtea  (q.v.). 

KEBWATIN,  Canada  a  former  district 
lyine  west  and  south  of  Hudson  Bay  and  ex- 
tending north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  orig- 
inal area  was  516,571  square  miles  and  it  was 
created  in  1876.  The  northern  part  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  its  outlet.  Nelson  River,  arc  in 
Keewatin.  There  are  a  large  number  of  small 
lakes,  all  of  which  belong  in  the  basin  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  The  district  has  undergone  divi^on 
and  reorganization  at  different  times,  and  is 
now  partly  included  in  the  recently  acqiured 
portions  (1912)  of  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  the 
remainder  belonging  to  the  Northwest  Tern- 
tones  (q.v.). 

KEBWATIN,  the  earliest  epoch  of  the 
Archsan  period,  and  the  series  of  rocks  then 
formed,  consequently  the  oldest  known  TOck>. 
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The  tume  is  derived  from  the  terriiory  of  Kee- 
watin  in  Canada.  In  the  type  region  around 
Lake  Superior,  the  Keewatin  rocks  consist 
mostly  oC  much  metamorphosed  lava  flows 
interbedded  with  stnall  aniomits  of  sedimentary 
rocks.  The  whole  series  is  usually  much  meta- 
moiphosed  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Greenstone  series.  The  iton  ores  of  the  Ver- 
milion Range  in  Minnesota  are  of  Keewatin 
age. 

KBFF,  or  EL-KBPP,  H-Hf  ^  f ottified  town 
in  northern  Tunb,  over  10O  miles  from  the 
dty  of  Tunis.  Its  fortress  crowning  the  rocky 
height  ^>ove  the  town  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  stronKcst  French  fortresses  in  Africa. 
Keff,  which  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  was  once  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
contains  several  interestmg  ruins  of  these  early- 
days  of  its  history.  It  is  the  centre  of  consid- 
erable trade  and  commerce,  especially  in  olives 

KEFIR,  or  KBPHIR,  k£f'-fr  (Turkish 
koif,  delight),  a  native  drink  of  the  people  of 
the  Caucasus.  It  is  made  from  fermented 
milk,  the  fermentation  being  caused  by  kefir- 
grains  which  require  from  two  to  three  days  to 
complete  their  action.  This  fermentation 
when  properly  effected,  leaves  the  ketir  effer- 
vescent Kefir  is  prescribed  for  lung  dis- 
eases, stomach  trouble  and  ansmia  1^  the 
Caucasians.  It  has  already  become  recognized 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  a  helpful 
remedy  in  cases  of  intestinal  putrefaction  and 
auto-intoxication. 

KEGOUSA,  a  lake  in  Dane  County,  Wis.. 
about  10  miles  southeast  of  Madison.  It  is  one 
of  the  'Four  Lakes*  and  the  furthest  south  of 

KEI,  ki,  or  KEY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of 
islands  situated  in  the  east  of  the  Banda  Sea 
(East  Indian  Archipelago).  The  group  con- 
sists of  numerous  islands  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  Great  Kei  and  the  Little  Kei, 
the  former  of  which  is  rough  and  mountainous. 
All  the  islands  are  well  wooded,  and  with  the 
CTception  of  the  Great  Kei,  low  and  fertile,  as 
are  most  of  the  islands  of  coal  formation. 
Total  area,  over  570  square  miles.  Pop.  23.000, 
principally  natives. 

KEIDBL,  George  C,  American  philologian, 
librarian  and  literary  man :  b.  Catonsville,  Ud., 
16  June  1868.  After  elementary  studies  he 
matriculated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore;  won  competitive  scholarships,  and 
in  1889  was  graduated  B,A.  from  the.  Latin- 
Mathematical  group.  Continuing  studies,  es- 
pecially in  French,  Italian  and  Latin,  and  twice 
winning  the  Romance  Fellowship,  he  was  made 
Ph.D.  in  1895;  and  was  appointed  assistant  in 
Romance  languages  at  his  alma  mater.  Hav- 
'i\g  published  a  'Manual  of  M&opic  Fable 
Literature'  in  1896,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
poNtion  of  instructor  and  associate  in  the  same 
department.  Here  be  came  under  the  (tirect 
personal  influence  of  Prof.  A.  Marshal!  Elliott, 
the  nestor  of  the  Romance  scholars  of  America, 
and  for  20  years  made  investigations  in  com- 
parative literature  in  connection  with  a  critical 
edition  of  the  'Fables'  of  Marie  de  France 
upon  which  the  members  of  the  Romance  semi- 
naiv  were  engaged.  Travel  abroad  in  1897 
and  1902  wu  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of 


manuscripts  and  incunabula  in  the  libraries  of 
Bel^iun,  France  and  Germany.  His  (>ubli8hed 
writings   comprise   bibliographical   rarities   and 


resigned  his  position  in  the  faculty  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  to  become  the  fordgn 
language  expert  of  the  copyri^t  office  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  preparii^  for  publication 
'Drama  Index.' 


KBIFBB,  ki'fer,  Joseph  Warren,  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  politician :  b.  Bethel,  Clark 
County,  Ohio,  30  Jan.  1836.    He  was  educated 


1858  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  .but  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  gave  up  his  practice  to 
accept  a  commission  as  major  of  the  3d 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  )S6S.  During  Lee's 
last  campaign  General  Keifer's  troops  were 
among  those  which  compelled  the  surrender  of 
Eweirs  corps  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and  General 
ICeifer  received  the  surrender  of  Commodore 
Tucker  and  the  Marine  Brigade,  which  num- 
bered about  2,000  men.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war  he  declined  a  commission  as  Uttutcnant- 
colonel  of  the  26th  United  States  Infantry.  He 
served  in  the  Ohio  State  senate  in  1868-69.  held 
a  number  of  ofGces  in  tihe  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  1876,  and  the  same 
year  was  sent  to  Congress,  of  which  body  he 
continued  lo  be  a  member'  until  1883.  During 
the  last  two  years  he  was  speaker  of  the  House. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
he  was  commissioned  a  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  tor  a  time  commanded  the  7th 
corps,  encamped  near  Havana.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  6Ist  Congress,  his  term  ending 
4  March  1911.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Perry 
Monument  Commission  and  a  life  member  of 
the  Inlerparliamentary  Union  and  Conference 
for  Arbitration  and  Peace  of  the  Wortd  He 
wrote  'Slavery  and  Four  Years  of  War*  (2  ■ 
vols.,  1900), 

KEIGHLEY,  ke'll,  a  West  Yorkshire 
municipal  borough,  England.  It  is  connected 
with  Hull  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal 
which  has  contributed  to  its  commercial  asd  in- 
dustrial expansion.  Among  its  industrial  in- 
terests arc  machinery,  tools,  worsted  goods 
and  paper.    Pop.  about  45,000. 

KEIKI,  kalce,  or  HITOTSUBASHI.   See 

HiTOTSUBASHl. 

KEITH,  k£th,  Alexander,  Scotch  eccleat- 
astical  writer:  b.  Keith  Hall,  Aberdeenshire,  30 
Nov.  1791;  d.  Buxton,  England.  8  Feb.  1880. 
Graduated  from  Aberdeen  University,  he  be- 
came  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  hut  joined  the  Free  Church  movement 
in  1843.  He  became  noted  as  a  lecturer  and  as 
a  defender  of  the  princKiles  of  the  Free  Churdi 
party.  Among  his  published  works  are  ^Evi- 
dence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion' 
(1828)  ;  'Signs  of  the  Times*  (1832)  ;  'Demon- 
stration of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion' 
(1838);  'The  Mission  to  the  Tews'  (1841); 
'The  Land  of  Israel*  (1843);  'Tfce  Harmony 
of  Prophecy'   (18S1). 

KEITH.  Arthur,  American  gealogist:  b. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  30  Sept  1864.    He  received 
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the  degree  of  A.M.,  from  Harvard  College  in 
lS86k  and  has  been  geologist  on  the  United 
Slates  Geokigical  Survey  since  1887,  having 
char^  of  areal  geology  east  of  lOOch  meridian. 
He  IS  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  and  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Author  of  vari' 
ous  folios  and  reports  on  geology  of  southern 
Afpaladiian  region  publidied  by  LTnited  States 
Geologjol  Survey. 

KEITH,  Benjamiti  Franklin,  Amercian 
theatrical  manager :  b.  Hillsboro  Bridge,  N,  H., 
26  Jan.  1846;  d.  26  March  1914.  He  began  his 
show  life  as  employee  of  a  circus ;  and  eventu- 
ally became  manager  of  one.  In  ISS5  be  pur- 
chased a  part  interest  in  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
Boston,  to  the  managonent  of  which  he  broi^ht 
some  of  the  experience  lie  Irad  gained  as  mana- 
ger  of  the  circus.  One  of  his  mnovations  was 
the  continuous  performance  program.  Joining 
hands  witb  F.  F.  Proctor  (1906),  he  fonned 
the  Keith  and  Proctor  Amusement  Company 
for  the  establishment  of  vaudeville  theatres 
throui^  various  cities  of  the  United  Stales.  As 
president  of  the  United  Booking  Office  or 
America,  he  did  much  to  improve  ihe  theatrical 
situation  throughout  the  United  States. 

KEITH,  George,  Scottish  Quaker:  b.  prob- 
ably in  Aberdeenshire  about  1639;  d,  Edburton, 
Sussex,  England,  27  March  1716.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marischal  College.  Aberdeen ;  became  a 
Quaker  in  1662,  and  in  1677  he  accompanied 
George  Fox  and  William  Penn  to  Holland  on  a 
missionary  journey;,  came  to  Philadelirfiia  in 
1689;  and  was  there  accused  of  heresy  and  in- 
terdicted from  preaching  in  1W2,  He  then  held 
separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  known  first 
as  Keithites  and  later  as  'Christian  Quakers.* 
Disowned  'by  the  yearly  meeting  of  1W4,  he 
established  a  congregation  in  which  the  Quaker 
externals  were  observed  but  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  baptism  were  administered.  In  17130  he 
conformed  to  the  Anglican  Church,  in  1702-04 
was  a  missionary  in  America  for  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  from 
'  1705  until  his  deatli  was  rector  of  Edburton, 
Sussex.  Among  his  writings  were  'The  Deism 
of  William  Penn  and  his  Brethren'  (1699); 
'The  Standard  of  the  Quakers  Examined' 
(1702),  and  <A  Journal  of  Travels'  (1706). 

KEITH,  George  Elphinstone,  Viscount, 
British  admiral ;  b.  Elphinstone,  Scotland,  7 
Jan.  1746;  d.  Tullyallan,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
10  March  1823.  After  continuous  and  varied 
service  in  the  navy  from  his  boyliood.  he 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies  from  1775-80,  looking  after 
privateers  and  interceptinjt  tlockade  runners. 
He  was  in  command  of  frigate  Perseus,  which 
took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Charleston  (1780) 
and  in  several  other  American  land  engage- 
ments. In  1793  he  was  second  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  and  the  following 
year  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 
In  1795,  as  commander  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Dutch  colonies,  fte  seized  Cape  Colony, 
Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  the  Molucca  Islands 
and  captured  the  Dutch  West  Africa  squadron. 
These  exploits  earned  him  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal 
(in  the  Irish  peerage)  in  1796.  Four  years 
later  he  aided  the  Austrians  in  the  capture  of 
Genoa;  and  in  1803  he  became  commander-in- 


diief  of  the  North  Sea  tleel,  a  position  he  held 
until  1807.  He  continued  to  opeiaie  against 
the  French  throughout  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  it  was  the  Cihaiuiel  fleet  which  he  com- 
manded that  prevented  Napoleon's  escape  in 
1815.  For  his  continuous  and  excellent  services 
be  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Viscount  Keith.  Consult  Allvdyce, 
*Memoir  of  the  Honorable  G.  K.  El[Jiinstone, 
K.  B.,  Viscount  Keith'   (London   1882). 

KEITH,  June^  Scottish  soldier;  fa.  In- 
verugie,  Aberdeenshire,  14  June  1606;  d,  Hoch- 
Urch,  Saxony,  14  OcL  1758.  He  was  of  noUe 
birth,  his  father  4>eing  William  Earl  Marischal 
of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Perth.  Educated  for  taw  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  he  joined  the  Stuart  in- 
surrection in  1715.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
attainted  of  treason,  but  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  to  France.  In  1719  he  joined  the 
expedition  against  Scotland  which  had  been 
fitted  out  in  S[nin,  and  on  its  defeat  he  again 
escaped,  this  time  to  Spain,  After  military 
service  there  for  some  time  he  entered  the 
Russian  army  as  major-general  and  fought 
against  the  Turks  and  Swedes.  Frederick  the 
Great  tempted  him  to  Prussia  with  the  rank  of 
field-marshal  (1747^.  Keith  and  his  elder 
brother,  the  Earl-Marisdial  and  head  of  the 
Keith  family,  became  the  most  trusted  of  the 
friends  of  the  great  Frederick;  and  their 
names  are  inseparably  connected  with  his  cam- 
paigns. The  elder  Keith  proved  to  be  a  genius 
of  dipl<MnBCV,  the  younger  a  military  master. 
From  the  time  he  entered  the  service  of  Prus- 
sia James  Keith  became  known  as  Marshal 
Keitn,  the  title  generally  given  him  in  history. 
For  his  brilliant  exploits  in  Prussia  see  the 
history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  or  any  good 
history  of  Prttssia.  Marshal  Keith  met  bis 
death  at  the  battle  of  Hochldrch  at  which  the 
Austrians  defeated  the  Prussians.  Consult 
Carlyle,  'The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great' 
(New  York  1858). 

KEITH,  Sir  WiUiBm,  British  colonial 
officer:  b.  near  Peterhead,  Scotland,  1680;  d. 
18  Nov.  1749  in  Old  Bailey  prison,  London,  He 
was  son  of  Sir  William  Keith  of  Ludquhaim, 
Aberdeendiire,  Scotlaitd.  Like  all  the  Keiths, 
a  supporter  of  the  Stuart  cause,  be  spent  his 
life  at  the  French  court  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  a  profligate.  Making  his  peace 
with  the  British  government,  he  was  appointed 
surveyor-general  of  customs  in  the  southern 
colonies  of  North  America.  He  was  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  (1717-26)  and  held  other 
government  offices  in  America.  Among  his 
writings  are  *A  History  of  Virginia'  (1738). 
and  a  volume  of  various  subjects  (1749).     He 
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KEKULE  VON  STRADONITZ,  kalcoo- 
\k  jOn  stri'dfr-nltz,  Friedrich  Angtut,  (^nnan 
chemist:  b.  Darmstadt,  1829;  d.  Bonn,  1896i 
Educated  at  Giessen  and  Paris,  he  became  tutor 
at  Heidelberg  and  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Ghent  (1858)  and  later  held  the  same  pcsition 
in  Boiw.  He  was  one  of  the  great  and  original 
thinkers  in  diemistry  of  his  day  and  his  ia> 
fluence  on  the  development  of  the  science  was 
worldwide.  He  estidilished  the  valence  theoty, 
developed  the  constitutional  formula  of  benzene 
and  ap^ied  his  knowledge  thiU  gained  to  die 
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studv  of  numerous  compounds.  His  work  in 
syntbetic  dyes  f^ve  Germany  a  start  in  their 
manufacture  whii^  she  held  until  the  European 
War  deprived  her  of  it  Kekul£  wrote  con- 
siderable on  chemical  subjects. 

KEKULft  VON  STRADONITZ,  Rein- 
hard,  Gcnnan  writer  on  archfeologita]  sub- 
jects; b.  Darmstadt,  1839:  d.  1911.  Educated 
at  GottinKen  and  Berlin,  he  became  professor 
of  archKoIogy  at  Bonn  and  Uter  at  Berlin. 
Among  his  published  works,  most  of  which  are 
the  result  of  personal  investigation,  are  'Hebe' 
(1867);  'Die  Balustrade  des  Temples  der 
Athena  Nike'  (1869) ;  'Die  A&tiken  Bildwerke 
in  Theseion'  (ia»);  'Die  Gruppe  des  Kiinst- 
lers  Menelaos  in  Villa  Ludovisi'  (1870); 
'Uefaer  die  Entstehimg  der  Gotterideale  der 
Kriediisdien  Kunst'  (1S77)  ;  'Zur  Deutung 
und  Zeitbestimmung  des  Laokoon'  (1883) ;  'Die 
antiken  Terra-kotten'  (188(J-«4) ;  'Das  Leben 
Friedrick  Ckittlieb  Wilckers>  (1880);  <A  His- 
tory of  Greek  Art'  (1890). 

KK'LANTAN,  or  KIXANTAN,  a  na- 
tive Malay  state  under  British  protection.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  and 
its  chief  port  of  the  same  name  maintains 
steamship  communication  with  Siam,  Singapore 
and  alt  the  important  coast  cities  and  with  the 
interior  of  the  country  and  of  neighboring 
Malay  states,  by  means  of  a  branch  line  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States  Railroad  system.  The 
industries  of  the  state  are  chiefly  ^agriculture, 
the  chief  products  of  which  are  rice,  tapioca, 
rubber,  resin,  fruits  and  copra.  Silk  weaving 
is  carried  on  extensively  and  the  manufacture 
of  boats  is  one  of  the  aiief  occupations  of  the 
port  towns.  The  country  is  riii  in  mineral 
wealth  which  has,  so  far,  been  but  poorly  ex- 
ploited; but  British  capital  has  begun  to  de- 
velop Uie  best  known  of  its  mining  regions. 
Kota  Bharu,  the  state  capital,  has  12.000  inhab- 
itants while  the  whole  coun'Uy  has  a  population, 
of  290,000  to  an  area  of  5,500  square  miles. 

KELAT,  k«-iai,  a  dty  in  Balochistan,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the 
Khan.    See  Khelat. 

KBLCBY,  Herbert  Lunb.  Ang1o-Ameri< 
can  actor;  b.  London,  England,  18S6;  A  10  July 
1917.  He  made  his  first  stage  appearance  at 
Brighton  in  1877,  and  three. years  later  he  was 
on  the  cast  of  Bow  Bells  in  London.  After 
playing  important  parts  in  the  principal  Loo- 
don  theatres  he  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1S82  where  he  continued  to  make  bis  bome. 
In  New  York  he  was  connected  with  Wallack's 
Theatre  and  Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum  com* 
pany  and  played  important  parts  in  New  York 
and  in  companies  traveling  thtou^out  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

KAleR-BALA,  kSler-ba'ia,  Albert  Voti, 
Austrian  musical  composer  and  violinist :  b. 
Bartfeld,  Hungary,  1820;  d  1882.  Educated  at 
Vienna,  he  became  leader  of  the  Gnngl  Band 
in  Berlin  in  1854.  After  several  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  orchestra  of  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien  in  Vienna  in  1857  he  became  conduc- 
tor of  the  Kur  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  a  oosition 
he  held  until  1873.  He  was  very  popular  as  a 
composer  of  orchestra  and  dance  music  and 
he  is  still  looked  upon  as. one  of  the  best  of 
writere  of  violin  solos. 
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KBLBTI,  Ul'i-ti,  GnsUv  Friedrich, 
Hungarian  painter:  b.  Pressburg,  1834;  d  1902, 
Graduated  in  law  in  Vienna  he  followed  teach- 
ing for  a  white  and  finally  studied  painting  in 
Munich,  He  developed  a  talent  for  landscape 
paintii^  into  which  he  threw  a  touch  of  Ro- 
manticism; hut  he  was  never  successful  as  i 
painter  of  figures.  He  helped  to  establish  the 
Royal  Hungarian  School  of  Drawing  and  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  of  both,  of  which  he 
was  heed.  As  a  critic  he  deserves  a  high  place 
in  the  history  of  art  in  Himgary. 


His  art  studies  were  made  at  the  National 
Academy,  New  York,  and  in  Munich.  He  has 
won  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican illustrators,  and  he  is  also  a  skilful  oil  and 
water-color  arttst.  He  has  illustrated  a  long 
list  of  books,  among  them  'The  Virginian' 
(Wisler):  'Kate  Bonnet'  (Stockton);  <The 
Right  of  Way'  (Gilbert  Parker)  ;  and  the  sto- 
ries of  Bret  Harte,  He  has  won  many  medals 
for  paintings  and  some  of  lus  oil  and  water- 
color  productions  are  hung  in  prominent  gal- 
leries at  home  and  abroad. 

KBLLER,  k£l'ar',  Bmile,  French  writer 
and  statesman;  b.  Belfort,  1828;  d.  1909.  He 
became  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
among  the  French  deputies,  and  was  com- 
mander of  a  company  of  volunteers  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  After  the  war  he  op- 
posed the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  <3er- 
many.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are  'His- 
toire  de  France'  (1888) ;  'L'Encydique  el  les 
IFbertes  de  I'^lise  gallicane'  (I860) ;  'L'Ency- 
dique  et  les  principes  de  1789'  (1865);  'Le 
gfaiirale  de  Lamoriciere'  (1873);  'Les  con- 
gregations re  ligieuses  en  France'  (1880).  Tbese 
works  are  written  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view  and,  for  this  reason,  they  have  been  read 
and  are  still  popular  in  Catholic  circles. 

KBLL.ER,  Ferdinand,  German  painter:  b. 
Karlsruhe,  5  Aug,  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Karlsruhe ;  studded  from  nature  in  Brazil  in 
1857-^;  was  a  student  in  landscape  painting 
imder  Schirmer  in  Karlsruhe  in  1862  and  of 
figure  painting  under  Canon  in  Karlsruhe  in 
1S63;  and  stndied  in  Rome  in  1863^7.  Hi* 
works  embrace  Brazilian  landscapes,  allegorical 
and  historical  paintings  and  portraits.  Among 
his  sincrs  are  memibers  of  Ac  Imperial  family. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  school 
of  art  in  Karisruhe.  His  'Death  of  Phillip  IP 
(1867),  won  first  prize  at  the  International  Art 
EHposition  in  Rio  de  Janiero  and  his  'Burning 
of  Rome  under  Nero>  was  awarded  a  medal  at 
the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873.  Amod^  olfier 
works  are  'Victory  of  Margrave  Ludwig  Wil- 
belm  of  Baden  over  die  Turks  at  Salankamen, 
169P  (1879) :  'Herw  Finding  the  Body  of  Le- 
ander'  (1880);  'Triumphal  Progress  of  Fallal 
Athene  before  Elector  Ruprect'   (1886),  etc 

KELLER,  Friedrich  Lndwig,  von,  Swiss- 
German  jurist;  b.  Zurich,  17  Oct.  1799;  d,  Ber- 
lin, 11  Sept,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  Berlin 
and  Gottingen  and  in  1825  returned  to  Zurich 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  university.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
LH)eral  Radical  ^arty  and  in  1831  became  head 
of  the  Swiss  justiciary.  In  1843-47  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Halle.    He  then 
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removed  to  Berlin  where  fae  was  active  pcJit- 
ically,  and  was  later  ennobled.  He  wrote 
'Uebcr  Litiskonteslaiion  und  Urtdl'  fZiirich 
1827) ;  <Der  romische  Zivilprozess  und  aie  Ak- 
tionen*  (LcipiiK  1852;  6th  e±,  1883),  etc. 

KELLER,  Gottfried,  the  best  writer  of 
short  stories  (NovelUn)  in  German  literature: 
b.  Zurich,  Switzerland,  19  July  1819:  d.  there, 
17  July  1890.  His  faflier  was  a  lathe-worker 
from  Glatifelden  (1791-1824);  his  mother's 
luaiden  name  was  Sdieucfazer  (1787-1864). 
After  his  father's  death,  Keller's  faniiljf  lived 
in  constant  poverty,  and,  because  of  ms  dif- 
ficulties with  his  teachers,  in  continual  disagree- 
ment with  school  authorities.  Keller  later  gave 
a  good  rendering  of  his  experiences  in  this  per- 
iod in  his  long  novel,  'Dcr  K^iine  Heinnch' 
(1850-55;  2d  version,  1879).  His  mother  seems 
to  have  brouirht  him  up  in  as  carefree  a  condi- 
tion as  passible,  sparing  for  him  from  her 
scanty  meals,  and  allowmg  faim  the  ^eatest 
possible  liberty  in  the  disposition  of  his'  time, 
the  choice  of  a  calling,  etc.  With  some  changes, 
a  treatment  of  her  relations  to  him  may  be 
found  in  his  short  story,  'Frau  Kegel  Amrain 
und  iiir  iiingsier>  (in  the  collection  'Die  Leute 
von  Seldwyla')-  After  numerous  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  find  a  good  teacher  of  painting, 
which  was  Keller's  first  passion,  in  his  native 
town,  he  went  to  Munich  in  1840  to  study  at 
flie  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  But  he  soon  ree- 
o^ized  that  painting  was  not  for  him  and  spent 
SIX  years  at  Ziiricn  in  almost  total  inactivity 
(18^-48),  inclining  strongly  toward  radicalism 
in  politics,  but  subject  to  much  temptation  and 
sef -indulgence.  In  1848  he  went  to  Heidelberg 
to  pursue  serious  studies,  coming  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  philosopher  Feuerbadi  and  ex- 
tending his  radicalism  also  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion. But  it  was  chiefly  his  stay  In  Berlin 
(1850-56)  which  molded  Keller's  character  into 
its  final  shape,  toned  down  his  rather  bitter 
pessimism  to  a  more  moderate  form  and  pre- 
pared him  (not  without  the  privations  of  hun- 
ger), in  the  wtiirl  of  a  large  city,  for  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  more  restricted  pleasures  of  his 
native  Ziirich.  It  was  in  Berlin  that  he  turned 
definitely  away  f  rtmi  other  pursuits  and  took  op 
literature  as  a  career.  In  t&is  period  fall  'Der 
griine  Heinrich'  and  the  first  collection  of  'Die 
Leute  von  Seldwyla,>  (five  stories  averaging 
60  pages  each:  'Panlnaz  der  ScbmoUer,>  *Fr»u 


dam  Dorfe,'  'Spiegel  das  Kitzdien').  'Der 
grune  Heinridi>  is  the  most  personal  of  all  tiis 
works;  under  the  influence  ot  J.  }.  Rousseau's 
doctrine  of  a  return  to  nature,  this  book,  at 
first  intended  as  a  short  narrative  of  the  col- 


lapse of  the  life  of  a  youne  artist,  expanded, 
M  its  composition  pFogressed,  into  a  huge  work 
that  treats,  in  poetically  transfigured  manner, 
all  the  events  in  Keller's  life  up  to  bis  return 
to  Ziirich  in  1842.  Its  reception  by  ttte  literary 
world  was  cool,  but  the  later  version  (1879) 
is  a  rounded  and  satisfying  artistic  product. 
'Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla'  includes  at  least  two 
stories  that  are  immortal;  'Die  drei  gercchten 
Kammadier'  the  most  satvric  and  scorching 
attack  on  tne  sordid  petit  bourgeois  morality 
ever  penned  by  any  writer,  and  'Romeo  und 
Julie  aut  dem  Dorfe.'  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
tales  in  literature  (Shakespeare's  plot  in  a  Swiss 


village  setting).  In  1661  Keller  became  atj 
registrar  (StaatsschreiberJ  of  Zurich.  The 
routine  duties  of  this  position  were  a  sort  of 
fixed  point  about  wbiui  his  artistic  aihivities 
could  revolve,  but  he  produced  little  of  per- 
manent value  in  these  years.  After  15  years 
at  tliiE  post  he  was  retired  in  1676,  and  began 
a  period  of  literary  activity  Aat  was  to  last 
to  his  death,  living  the  life  of  an  old  bachelor 
with  his  sister  Regula  as  his  housekeeper.  In 
spite  of  his  often  uns^pathetic  manner,  his 
extreme  reserve  and  idiosyncra^  in  dealing 
widi  others,  be  had  gained  the  affection  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  and  an  almost  universal  rep- 
utation before  his  death. 

His  fame  is  based  chiefly  on  15  short  stories, 
the  five  mentioned  above,  the  five  contaiaed  in 
the  second  volume  of  'Die  Leute  von  Seldwyla* 
(1874) ;  'Die  missbraucbten  Liebesbriefe.'  *Der 
Schmied  seines  Glticks,'  'Dietegen,'  'Kleider 
madien  Leute,'  'Das  verlorene  Lachen';  and 
five  in  'Ziiricher  Novellen'  (1878)  ;*Hadlaub,' 
'Der  Narr  auf  Manegg,'  'Der  Landvogt  von 
Greifensee,'  'Das  Fahnlein  der  sieboi  Aufrech- 
ten,'  'Ursula.'  Hie  milieu  is  always  that  of 
an  orderly  bourgeois  existence,  within  which 
the  most  manifold  l.uman  destinies,  the  most 
humorous  relations  are  progressing,  the  most 
peculiar  and  hardy  types  of  endurance  and  ret- 
icence being  formed.  Some  of  the  stories  con- 
tain a  note  tbat  is  new  in  German  literature, 
that  has  endeared  them  particularly  to  (ler- 
mans,  as  embodying  an  ideal  as  yet  unrealized 
in  their  own  country;  they  narrate'  the  develop- 
ment of  character  under  tne  relatively  free  con- 
ditions of  little  Switzerland,  picturing  an  un- 
bureaucratic  civic  life  and  an  independence  of 
business  initiative  that  cannot  but  attract  those 
who  have  been  denied  these  privileges.  As 
short  stories,  they  cannot  compare  with  Mau- 
passant's or  Thomas  Mann's  for  artistic  con- 
struction; they  resemble  those  of  Henry  James 
chiefly  in  complexity  and  wealth  of  detail,  not 
in  soiAistication  and  tlegance;  but  they  deal 
intimately  and  understandingly,  often  by  carica- 
ture and  ex^Egeralion,  with  the  motives  of  plain 
middle  class  persons,  or  those  on  ttfc  lower 
fringe  of  the  middle  class  ('Romeo  und  Julie 
auf  dcra  Dorfe'),  Physical  description  of  a 
painfully  detailed,  yet  entrancic^r  varietj-,  is 
tlieir  chief  external  grace:  pages  are  devoted  to 
die  portrayal  of  the  tiled  stove  (Dietegen) 
or  a  cbeap  cabinet  (Kammacher) .  Keller's 
most  mature  collection  of  short  stories  is  'Das 
Sinngedicht,'  containing  'Die  arme  Baronin,' 
'Der  Geisterseher  *  'Regine,'  'Don  Correa,' 
'Beriocken'  (1882^.  In  the  form  of  what  the 
Germans  call  *eine  RaJwienerzahlung*  (a 
framework  story,  stories  within  a  stoiy),  it 
unites  a  contiguous  narrative  with  a  nmnber  of 
interposed,  independent  tales^  a  device  of  whidi 
Boccaccio  is  Ifie  most  illustrious  exponent,  and 
which  (jerman  writers  have  consdously  de- 
veloped to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Die 
sieben  Legenden'  (1672,  containimr  'Eugenia,' 
'Die  Jun^rau  und  der  Teufel,'  'Die  Jungfrau 
und  der  Kilter,'  'Das  Tanzl^midchen,'  etc) 
is  a  similar  collection,  in  which  the  aumor  lus 
adopted  his  meriy  art  of  narrative  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical outline.  His  last  work  is  'Martin  Salaa- 
der,'  in  which  his  creative  and  descriptive 
powers  seem  no  longer  at  their  full  height. 
It  is  the  old  opposition  of  the  risen  and  the 
rising  generation,  in  his  usual  Swiss  setting. 
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j  the  individual  to  society  are  well  put. 
By  German  critics,  Keller  is  aUo  [daced  very 
high  as  a  lyric  poet,  (See  Deb  Gbunk  Hein- 
rtcr). 

The  'German  Classics'  (Vol.  XiV.  New 
York  1914)  has  translations  of  <A  Village 
Romeo  and  Juliet,*  'The  Governor  of  Grei- 
fensee,'  'Tlie  Company  of  the  Upright  Seven,' 
<UrsuIa,>  with  'LifTof  Keller'  by  J.  A.  Wall. 
Consult  *Werke>  (10  vols.,  Stutlgart  1909); 
'Nachgelasscne  Schriften  und  Dichtungcn' 
(Berlin  1893)  ;  Hauch,  Edward  P.,  'Gottfried 
Keller  as  a  Democratic  Idealist'  (New  York 
1916) ;  Baechtold.  Jakob,  'Gottfried  Kellers 
Leben,  Briefe.  und  TaBebiicher'  (3  vols,,  Stutt- 
gart and  Berlin  1894-97)  iBacch  to  Id.  "Keller: 
BiWiographie'  (Berlin  1897) ;  BaJdenspcrger, 
Femand,  'Gottfried  Keller,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres> 
(Paris  1899) ;  Huch,  Ricarda,  'Gottfried  Keller> 
(Berlin  n.d.)  ;  Koster,  Atbert  'Gottfried  Kel- 
ler' (Leipzie  1907);  Koster,  'Der  Briefwechsel 
zwischen  Tneodor  Storm  und  Gottfried  Keller' 
(Berlin   1909). 

Jacob  Wittmer  Harthanw. 

KBLLER,  Helen  Adams,  Americai)  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  g[trl  who  has  been  successfully 
educated:  bi  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  27  Jnne  1880. 
When  about  two  years  old  she  was  deprired  of 
sight  and  hearing  by  a  severe  illness.  Her  edu- 
cation was  not  begun  till  she  was  seven,  when 
Miss  Anna  Mansfield  Sullrvan  (llrs.  John  A. 
Macy),  of  the  Perkins  Institnte  of  the  Blind, 
went  to  her  home  to  take  charge  of  her.  She 
learned  the  deaf  and  dumb  language  by  touch, 
learned  to  read  by  the  braille  system,  and  to 
write,  using  a  special  typewriter;  in  1890  she 
also  learned  to  speak  under  the  instruction  of 
Miss  Sarah  Puller,  of  the  Horace  Uann  School. 
New  York.  When  12  years  old  she  went  to 
Boston,  where  she  has  since  lived;  in  1896  she 
entered  the  Cambridge  School  for  Young 
Ladies  to  prepare  for  college.  Uias  Sullivan 
went  with  her  to  all  classes  and  repeated  the 
lectures  and  discussions  by  touch.  In  1900  she 
entered  Radctifie  Collie  and  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  1904.  The  work  of  her  college 
course  was  done  with  aid  of.  Miss  Sullivan, 
u  in  the  prepatjitory  school;  the  textbooks 
were  printed  in  braille ;  she  wrote  her  examina- 
ticMis  with  her  own  typewriter;  and  had  special 
conferences  with  her  instructors  instead  of  tak- 
ing part  in  recitations.  In  ad^lion  to  doing  the 
full  college  work,  she  took  part  in  the  social 
life  and  wa»  very  popular  with  her  classmates. 
After  graduation  stie  served  on  the  Massachu- 
setla  Commission  (or  the  Blind  and  on  various 
commillees  in  aid  of  the  blind.  She  has  be- 
come well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on 
her  experiences  and  on  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural possibilities  for  the  blind.  She  has  written 
her  autobiography  under  the  title  of  'Story  of 
Uy  Life'  (1903),  and  'OpUmism*  (1903)  ;  'The 
World  I  Live  In>  (1908) ;  'Song  of  the  Stone 
Wall'  (1910)  :  'Out  of  the  Dark>  (1913).  Con- 
sall  Harry,  Gerard.  'Man's  Miracle:  The  Story 
of  Helen  Keller  and  her  European  Sisters' 
(New  York  1913);  Hiti,  John,  'Helen  Keller' 
in  the  American  Anthropologist  (Vol,  VIII, 
Lancaster,  Pa..  1906);  and  Madame  Maeter- 
Imck,  'The  Giri  who  Found  the  Bluebird' 
(New  York  1914). 


KELLER,  Otto,  Onnau  classical  philol- 
ogist :  b.  Tiibinpen,  28  May  1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Tiibingen  and  Bonn 
and  later  specialized  in  the  study  of  Horace. 
He  was  professor  at  Freiburg  1872-76,  at 
Graz  1876-81  and  frxjm  then  until  his  retire- 
ment on  a  pension  in  1909  he  was  at  Prague. 
Chief  among  his  critical  works  o 


Horaz'  (3  vols.,  Leipzig  l879-«0) ;  'Pseudo- 
acrouis  Scholia  in  lioratium  Vetustiora*  (2 
vols.,  19Q2-(M>,  Among  other  vorits  are 
'Tie  re  dcs  kfassischcn  Altertuffls  in  kultur- 
geschichtlicher  Beziehnng'  (Innsbruck  1887) ; 
"Lateinische  Etj-mologien'  (1893)  ;  'Kultur- 
geschiehfliches  aus  der  Tierwelt'  (1904);  'Die 
antike  Tierwelt*  (Vol.  I.  1909;  Vol.  H,  1914), 

KBLLERMAN,  Williun  Asbbrook,  Amer- 
ican botanist:  b.  Ashville,  Ohio,  1  May  1850; 
d.  8  March  1908.  He  was  graduated  at  Cor- 
nell in  1374,  and  received  hts  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Zurich  in  1861.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  State  Normal  School,  Osbkosh, 
Wis.,  five  years;  in  the  State  College.  Lexins- 
ton,  Ky.,  one  year,  and  at  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College  eigjit  years.  He  was  botanist  to 
the  Kansas  Experimental  Station  four  year^ 
and  from  1891  until  his  death  was  professor  of 
botany  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  He  lec- 
tured extensively,  contributed  to  various  bo- 
tanical journals  and  investigated  parasitic 
fungi.  He  wrote  'Elements  of  Botany' ;  'Plant 
Analysis';  'Spring  Flora  of  Ohio';  'Catalogue 
of  Ohio  Plants'  (1899);  'Non-Indigenous 
Flora  of  Ohio'   (1900),  etc. 

KELLERHANN,  Berahard,  German  nov- 
elist, author  of  a  number  of  very  sensational 
works:  b.  Fiirth.  Bavaria,  4  March  1879.  He 
traveled  consider^ly  and  lived  in  a  number  of 
cities:  Rome  (]904-^J5),  Berlin  (1905-06),  Griin- 
wald  bei  Miinchen  (1906-09),  Schoneberg  bei 
Berlin  (from  1909).  His  most  famous  work  is 
'Der  Tunnel'  (1913;  English  translation.  'The 
Tunnel,'  New  York  1914),  of  which  lOlWWO 
copies  were  printed  in  its  first  year.  It  is  a 
romance  of  iron  and  steel,  a  study  of  commer- 
cial expansion  and  consequent  clash  of  inter- 
ests, ceotring  about  the  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel joining  ^e  continents  of  Europe  and  Nordi 
America  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  in  short,  a 
typical  product  of  the  imperialistic  imagiaatioH 
as  molded  under  the  hothouse  conditions  o£ 
modern  industrial  life.  He  has  traveled  in  the 
Orient  to  obtain  impressions  of  Eastern  life 
and  has  rendered  these  impressions  in  the  last 
.  two  of  the  works  enumerated  below.  His 
works  include  'Yester  und  Li'  (1904)  ;  'Inge- 
boig'  (1906)  ;  'Der  Tor'  (1907)  ;  <Das  Meer' 
(1910);  'Em  Spaziergang  in  Japan'  (1911); 
'Sassayo  Yassa'  (1913).  An  English  transla- 
tion, 'God's  Beloved.'  of  a  story  written  by 
Kellermann  in  1911  appears  in  'German  Qass- 
ics'   (Vol-  XX,  New  York  1914). 

KELLERMANN,  Francc^s  Chistophe, 
frih  swa  krcs-tof  kel'ler-man  (originally 
Geosg  Michakl  Kellermann).  Duke  of  Valmy. 
French  marshal :  b.  Wolfsbuchweiler-an-der 
Taubcr,  Bavaria,  28  May  1735;  d.  12  Sept.  1820. 
He  entered  the  Conflans  Legion  as  a  hussar  in 
1752  and  engaged  in  the  first  campaigns  of-^he 
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Seven  Years'  War.  In  1?92  he  received  the 
CDtntnand  of  ihe  army  of  the  Moselle,  formed  a 
junction  in  September  with  the  main  army  un- 
der Dmnouriez  and  sustained  20  Sept.  1792  the 
celebrated  atiaek  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
In  the  following  wars  of  France  Kellermann  re- 
ceived various  general  commands.  He  became 
marshal  of  France  in  1804  and  Duke  of  Valray 
in  1809.  After  the  Bourbon  restoration  he  was  ■ 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
where  he  espoused  the  Liberal  side. 

KELLERMANN.  Francois  Etienne  de, 
Duke  of  Valmy:  b.  Meti,  4  Aug.  1770;  d.  2 
June  1835.  Son  of  Francois  Christophe  de  Kel- 
lermann (q.v.).  He  served  in  his  father's  regi- 
ment before  entering  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1791^  returning  to  the  arm^  in  1793  and  again 
serving  under  his  father  in  the  army  of  the 
First  Consul.  In  1796  he  became  Napoleon's 
adjutant'greneral  and  in  1797  his  services  at 
T^liamento  won  his  promotion  to  brigadier- 
general.  At  Marengo  he  conducted  a  cavalry 
charge  that  won  the  battle  and  gained  for  him 
rank  as  general  of  division.  He  was  at  Auster- 
litz  and  served  in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  He 
remained  in  the  army  throughout  the  Restora- 
tion, but  rejoined  Napoleons  service  upon  his 
i«tum  from  Elba.  He  commanded  a  cavalry 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  cavalry  gen- 
erals, but  his  fame  was  clouded  by  his  undoubt- 
edly merited  personal  unpopularityj  Napoleon, 
however,  ever  kept  in  mind  de  Kellermann's 
service  at  Marengo.  He  sal  in  the  House  of 
Peers  from  1820  and  vigorously  opposed  the 
Bourbons  until  the  fall  of  Charles  X  in  1830. 
His  unpublished  memoirs  were  used  by  his  son, 
Francois  Christophe  Eldmond  de  Kellermann 
in  the  preparation  of  'Histoire  de  la  Cam- 
pagne  de  iaOO>  (Paris  1854). 

KBLLEY,  kelt,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
American  soldier:  b.  New  Hampton,  N.  J., 
10  April  1807;  d.  Oakland,  Md.  17  July  1891. 
In  1661  he  recruited  and  became  colonel  of  the 
first  Virginia  regiment  enlisted  in  the  Federal 
service,  on  17  May  became  brigadier-general, 
captured  Romney  26  October  and  was  for  a 
time  until  January  1862,  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Cumberland. 
In  July  1863  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Department  of  West  Virginia,  in  November 
1863  destrwcd  the  Confederate  camp  near 
Morefield,  Va.,  and  in  August  1864  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  New  Creek  and 
Mor.efield,  Va.  He  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  1865,  and  subsequent  to 
the  war  was  from  1876  superintendent  of  the 
Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  reservation,  and  from  1883 . 
an  examiner  of  pensions. 

KELLBY,  Charles  H.,  English  Weslesran 
clergyman  and  publisher ;  h.  Salford,  Man- 
chester. 25  Nov.  1833;  d.  London,  S  April  1911. 
He  was  educated  at  Didsbury  College.  He  en- 
tered ihe  Wcsleyan  Methodist  ministry  in  I8S7 
and  served  as  pastor  for  many  years.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School 
Union,  1875-89;  book  steward  or  manager  of 
ihe  Methodist  Publishing  House,  London, 
1889^1907,  He  was  elected  to  the  «Legal  Hun- 
dred," 1878;  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, 1889-90,  1906-07;  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches, 


1900-01.  He  served  as  fraternal  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  1888.  He  was  the  first  Wesleyan 
mmister  to  conduct  services  in  military  prisons 
under  War  Office  authority.  He  was  a  man- 
ager of  the  Wandsworth  Boys'  Home  and  Re- 
formatory for  many  years.  He  was  also  vice- 
president  of  (he  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  He  is 
said  to  have  preached  in  over  800  churches  and 
dedicated  many  churches.  He  published  his 
'Memories,  or  Autobiographical  Reininis- 
cencesi  (1910). 

KELLEY,  Edgar  Stillman,  American  com- 
poser: b.  Soaria,  Wis.,  14  April  1857.  He 
studied  with  Merriam,  Clarence  Eddy  and  Ledo- 
cbowski  in  Chicago,  1874-76,  and  afterward 
with  Seifriz,  Kriiger,  Speidel  and  Finck  at 
Stuttgart,  graduating  from  the  conservatory 
there  in  1880.  Upon  his  return  he  held  several 
church  appointments  and  for  a  short  period 
conducted  a  comic  opera.  Later  he.  taught  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  became  musical  critic 
of  the  ExamiHer.  In  1896  he  settled  in  New 
York,  teaching  in  the  New  York  College  of 
Music  and  lecturing  for  the  extension  depari- 
ment  of  New  York  University  in  1901-02. 
From  1902  to  1910  he  resided  in  Berlin.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  the  Western  (College  for 
Women  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  professor  of 
com^sition  at  the  Cindnnali  Conservatory  of 
Music.  He  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  His  works  in- 
clude a  comic  opera,  'Puritania'  ;  two  sym- 
phonies ;  an  ordiestral  suite,  'Aladdin' ;  a 
piano  quartet ;  a  string  quartet ;  incidental 
music  la  'Ben  Hur,>  'Prometheus  Bound,' 
'Macbeth';  songs;  piano  pieces,  etc.  His  bocdc 
'Chopin  the  Composer'  (1913)  attracted  wide 
attention  for  its  scholarly  analysis  pf  the  mat- 
ter's works. 

KELLEY,  Florence,  American  social 
worker;  b.  Philadelphia,  12  Sept.  1859.  She 
was  graduated  at  Cornell  in  1882  and  took  her 
LL.B.  at  the  Northwestern  University  in  1894. 
She  was  State  inspector  of  factories  in  Illi- 
nois in  1893-97;  served  as  American  editor  of 
Ihe  Arekiv  fur  Sosialegetetsgebung,  Berlin,  in 
1897-98;  and  since  1899  has  been  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Consumers'  League. 
Through  a  marriage,  later  dissolved,  ^e  is 
known  as  Mrs.  Kdley,  She  is  associate  editor 
of  the  Survey  and  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Commiitee.  Besides  a  translation 
of  Friedrich  Engel's  'Condition  of  the  Woik- 
ing  Classes  in  England'  she  has  written  'Some 
Ethical  Gains  Through  U^slation'  (1905); 
'The  Fate  of  Fehx  Brand'  (19)3);  'Modem 
Industry  in  Relation  to  the  Family*  (1914). 
She  edited  Edmond  Kelly's  'Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Socialism'   (1910). 

KELLEY,  Jamea  Donriaa  Jerrold,  Ameri- 
can naval  commander:  b.  New  York,  25  Dec. 
1847.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1868;  became  lieuten- 
ant-commander in  1893  and  commander  in 
1899.  He  was  sticccssively  inspector  of  mer- 
chant vessels  at  New  York,  senior  aide  to  the 
commandant  at  the  navy  yard  there,  commanded 
the  Resolute  and  for  a  second  time  was  in- 
spector of  merchant  vessels.    Kt  wai  retired  1 
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'American  Men-o'-Vvar' ;  'History  of  ihe  Na- 
val Experimental  Battery' ;  'American  Yachts' ; 
'Typical    Yachts' ;     'The    Ship's    Company' 


legisla _ r- — —  --,- 

d.  Washington,  D.  C.  9  Jan.  1890.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed first  to  a  jeweler  and  later  to  a 
printer  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  and  in  1841 
was  aomitted  to  the  bar  there,  in  184S-^  was 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1846- 
56jud^e  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Previously  a  Democrat,  he  became  ft 
Repubiican  in  1854,  and  in  that  year  gave  at 
Philadelphia  a  once  well-known  address  on 
'Slavery  in  the  Territories."  In  1860  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion, and  frotu  that  year  until  his  death  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Centennial  Elxposition  and  was  known  as 
*Pip-iron  Kelley.*  For  some  years  he  was 
senior  of  the  House.  Among  his  publications 
are'  'Letters  on  Industrial  and  Financial  Ques- 
tions' (1872);  'Letters  from  Europe'  (1880); 
'The  New  South'  (1887). 

KELLEY,  William  Valentine,  American 
Methodist  clergyman  and  editor;  b.  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  13  Feb.  184S.  He  was  educated  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  graduating  in  1855.  Two 
years  later  be  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Uethodist  Episcopal  Church,  He  served 
prominent  churches  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Newark,  N.  J..  Brooklyn  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Since  1893  he  has  been  editor  of  Tht 
Methodist  Review.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
every  session  of  the  General  Conference  begin- 
ning  with  1896.  He  is  a  manager  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
lal  Church  and  also  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, He  is  author  of  'The  Ripening  Experi- 
ence of  Life  and  Other  Essays'  (1907) ;  'Down 
Ihe  Road  and  Other  Essays'  (1911)  ;  'The  Il- 
luminated Face*  (1911) ;  'Glimpses  of  the 
Soul  of  Gilder'  (1911);  'Trees  and  Men' 
(1911);  'A  Pilgrim  of  the  Infinite'  (1914); 
'With  the*  Children  in  Lewis  Carroll's  Com- 
pany' (1917). 

KELLGRBN,  Jotatti  Hendrik,  Swedish 
poet  and  critic:  b.  Floby,  West  Gothland,  1 
Dec.  17S1 ;  d.  Stockholm.  23  April  1795,  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Abo  and  when 
be  became  a  privatdocent  there  in  1774,  he  had 
already  gained  recognition  as  a  poet.  In  1777 
he  removed  to  Stockholm  and  in  1778  with 
Assessor  Carl  Lenn^ren  he  founded  the  Slock- 
MnuposttH,  of  which  he  became  editor.  He 
was  librarian  to  Gustavus  III  from  1780  and  in 
1785  became  his  private  secretary.  He  collab- 
orated with  the  monarch  in  the  production  of 
four  operas,  Killgren  supplying  the  verse. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy in  1786  he  was  made  one  of  its  original 
inembers.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  ly- 
rics, which  are  among  the  most  notable  fruits 
of  die  (^stavian  period  of  Swedish  letters. 
Hw  earlier  worfe  is  keenly  satirical,  controver- 


sial and  light  in  tone,  but  deep  feeling  and 
wise  sympathy  characterize  his  later  writing 
Amon^  his  most  bitter  satires  is  'Nyt  forsdk 
till  onmmad  vers.'  Of  his  earlier  work  the 
spring  song,  'Vinlems  valde  lyktar,'  and  the 
satirical  'Mtna  lojen,'  are  most  notable;  while 
of  his  later  writings  the  finest  are  the  satire, 
'Ljusels  fiender,'  the  inspired  patriotic  song, 
'Kanlat  den  I  januari,  1789,'  the  ode,  'Tm 
Kristina,'  and  the  song,  'Nya  Skapelsen.'  He 
personally  revised  his  collected  works,  'Sam- 
lade  sknfter'  (3  vols.,  1796;  later  edition, 
1884-85). 

KBLLICOTT,  William  Enkine;  American 
biologist:  b.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  5  Apnl  1878;  d. 
HastSigs.  N.  Y,  29  Jan.  1919.  He  graduated 
at  Ohio  State  University,  1898;  Ph.D.  Colum- 
bia, 1904,  He  was'  instructor  in  zoology  at 
Barnard  College  in  1901-06.  In  1906^  was 
professor  of  biology  at  Goucher. College,  Balti- 
more, from  1908-17  was  director  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory.  Wood's  Hol^  Mass. ; 
served  for  a  year  on  tne  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istration; then  became  professor  of  biology  at 
the  College  of  the  City  o£  New  'York.  He  wrote 
'Social  Direction  in  Human  Evolution'  (1911)  ; 
'Textbook  of  General  Embryology'  (1913); 
'Outlines  of  Chordate  Development*    (1913). 

KELLNSR,  MAX,  American  theologian 
and  Orientalist ;  b.  Detroit,  Mich,,  21  May  1861, 
He  was  graduated  from  Hobarl  College  in 
1881,  Cambridge  Theological  School  in  183S, 
took  his  A.M.  at  Harvard  in  1886  and  his  D.D. 
at  Hobart  in  189S.  _  He  was  instructor  in  He- 
brew at  Ihe  Cambridge  Theological  School  in 
1887-91;  assistant  professor  in  Old  Testament 
language  there  in  1891-98,  and  professor,  1898- 
1907;  since  1907  he  has  been  professor  of  the 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  has  written  'The  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah'  (1900)  ;  'The  Standard  Inscription  of 
Asshurnaiirpal'  (1895);  'The  Assyrian  Monu- 
ments Illustrating  the  Sermons  of  Isaiah' 
(1900) ;  'An  OutUoe  Stucb"  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Litera'ture  and  Religion*  (1902), 

KELLOGG,  kel'og,  Amos  Markhun. 
American  educator:  b.  Utica,  N.  Y„  5  June 
]S32;  d.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  3  OcL  1914.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Albany  (N,  Y.)  State 
Normal  School  in  1851  and  was  instructor  there 
1852-56.  Afterward  he  held  other  educational 
posts  and  edited  the  School  Journal  from  1874 
to  1904.  He  published  'School  Management'; 
'Life  of  Pcstalozzi'  (1891);  'How  to  be  a 
Successful  Teacher*  (1901),  also  numerous 
school  entertainment  books. 

KELLOGG,  Clan  Loniae,  American 
opera  singer:  b.  Sumtetville,  S.  C,  12  July 
1842.  She  obtained  her  musical  education 
chiefly  in  New  'Vork,  where  her  first  appear- 
ance in  opera  was  in  1861  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  in  the  role  of  Gilda  in  'Rigoletto.' 
Henceforward  she  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  American  singers,  and  was  also  most 
cordially  received  in  England,  where  she  sang 
in  opera  1867-68  and  again  in  1872  with  Chris- 
tine Nilsson,  Her  voice  was  a  pure  and  flex- 
ible soprano  and  her  execution  brilliant.  She 
had  an  extensive  repertoire,  including  45  operas. 
In  1874  she  or^nized  an  English  opera  com- 
pany and  with  It  visited  nearly  every  part  of 
the  United  States.     In  1876  she  organued  an 
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Italian  opera  company  and  later  appeared  on 
the  concert  stage.  In  1887  she  married  her 
manager,  Carl  Slrakosch,  and  soon  after  re- 
tired from  professional  lite.  She  published  her 
memoirs  in  1913  under  the  title  'Memoirs  o£ 
an  American  Prima  Donna.* 

KELLOGG,  Elijah,  American  Congrec^- 
tional  minister  and  writer  for  the  young:  b. 
Portland,  Mc.,  20  May  1813;  d.  Harpswell,  Me, 
17  March  1901.  He  was  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1840,  from  the  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1843,  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  diurch  at  Harpswell,  Me,  in 
1844-55r  in  1855-65  was  chaplain  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Seamen's  Friend  Society^  was  later 
for  3  lime  in  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Rock- 
port,  Mass.,  but  soon  returned  to  Harpswell, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  literary  work. 
He  published  over  a  score  of  juveniles,  includ- 
ing 'The  Elm  Island  Series'  (1868-70) ; 
'Pleasant  Cove  Series'  (1870-74),  and  'Good 
Old  Time  Series'  (1877-82).  But  he  is  best 
known  for  his  familiar  blank  verse  addresses, 
'Spartacns  to  the  Gladiators,'  'Regulus  to  the. 
Carthaginians'  and  'Pericles  to  the  People.' 
Consult  Mitchell,  'Elijah  Kellogg:  the  Man 
and  His  Work'  (1903). 

KELLOGG,  Prank  Billingi,  American 
lawyer  and  senator:  b.  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  2  Dec 
1856.  He  removed  to  Minnesota  with  his 
prents  in  186S,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1877.  He  was  city  attorney  of  Rochester,- 
Minn.,  for  three  years  and  county  attorney  of 
Olmstead  County  for  five  years.  In  1887  he 
■went  to  Saint  Paul,  joining  the  law  firm  Davis, 
Kellogg  and  Severance.  He  was  counsel  for 
different  railroads  and  mining  concerns  and 
later  served  as  special  counsel  for  the  United 
Stales  government  in  its  cases  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  paper  trust,  the 
Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific  and  Harriman 
railroads.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  1912  and  in  1916 
was  elected  to  the  United  Slates  Senate. 


books  and  charts  for  the  use  of  schools  in  addi- 
tion to  'The  Art  of  Massage'  (1895);  'Ra- 
tional Hydrotherapy'  (1901:  4th  ed.,  1910); 
'The  Home  Book  of  Modem  MediciDe* 
(1906)  ;  'Neurasthenia  or  Nervous  Exhaustion 
(1914),  etc. 

KELLOGG,  Martin,  American  Latinijt 
and  educator :  b,  Vernon,  Conn..  15  March 
1828;  d.  San  Francisco,  26  Aug.  1903.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1850,  from  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1854;  having  removed 
to  California  about  1855  there  held  a  pastorate 
at  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County ;  was  profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  College  of 
California  (1860-69)  ;  and  when  the  college  was 
merged  into  the  university  held  the  chair  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  latter  institution  ia 
1869-76.  In  1876-94  he  was  professor  of  Latin 
language  and  literature,  in  1890-93  acting  presi- 


6  May  1901.  Albert  Kelloge,  the  botanist  was 
his  brother.  He  was  graduated  from  Wes- 
leyan  Universitj;  in  1837,  in  1841  became  a  man- 
ufacturer in  Birmingham,  Conn.,  removed  in 
1855  to  New  York,  was  a  United  States  revenue 
officer  in  1863-66,  and  later  was  active  in  manu- 
facturing and  experimentation  at  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.  Among  his  inventions  were  a  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  jack-chain,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  a  yard  per  minute ;  a  type -distributer ; 
an  adding  apparatus  and  a  dovetailing  machine. 
KELLOGG,  John  Harvey,  American  phy- 
sician: b.  Tyrone,  Mich.,  26  Feb.  I8S2.  He  was 
a  student  at  the  Michigan  Slate  Normal  School 
and  recMved  his  M.D.  from  the  Bellevue  Hos- 

g"tal  Medical  College  in  187S.  He  studied  in 
urope  in  1883,  "89.  W.  1902,  '07.  '11.  He  has 
Eractised  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  since  1875  and 
as  served  as  superintendent  and  surgeon  of 
the.  Battle  Creek  Sanatorium  since  W6.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health  in  1878-90  and  1912-16.  He  is  founder 
and  president  of  the  American  Medical  Mis- 
sionary College;  and  has  invented  improved 
apparatus  for  medical  and  surgical  purposes. 
He  has  written  many  technical  papers,  and  text- 


He  resumed  his  professional  duties 
published  'Ars  Oratoria,'  an  edition  of  selec- 
tions from  Cicero  and  Quintilian  (1872),  and 
'The  Brutus  of  Cicero'   (1889). 

KELLOGG,  Pxnl  Underwood,  American 
editor  and  social  worker :  b.  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
30  Sept.  1879.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Kala- 
mazoo Hi^  School,  and  took  special  courses  at 
.  Columbia  university  1901-06,  and  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  in  1902.  He  was 
reporter,  then  city  editor,  on  the  Kalamazoo 
Daily  Telegraph  in  1898-1901 ;  managing  editor, 
associate  editor  and  now  editor  of  the  Snrviy 
of  which  he  has  made  a  notable  success.  He 
was  director  of  the  Pillsburgh  Survey  in  1907- 
08;  and  edited  'Findings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sur- 
vey' (6  vols.,  1910)  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
New  York  City  Committee  on  Congestion  of 
Population  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission on  Occupational  Standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  (parities  and  Correction  ' 
in  1910.  He  also  served  on  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Cabot  Fund  in  1915. 

KELLOGG,  Samuel  Henry,  American 
Presbyterian  missionary  and  scholar:  b, 
Quoeue,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  6  Sept.  1839;  4 
Lanoour,  India,  2  May  1899.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College  in  1861  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  1864,  and  after  being 
ordained  to  the  Prcshyterian  ministry,  went  as 
a  missionary  to  India,  where  he  remained  (ill 
1877.  He  was  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  Western  Theological  Semmary  1877-86,  and 
pastor  of  Saint  James'  Square  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toronto,  1886-92.  He  returned  to 
India  in  1892  and  remained  there  till  his  death. 
His  publications  include  'A  Grammar  of  the 
Hindi  Language'  (1876)  ;  'The  Jews:  or,  Pre- 
diction  and  Fulfilment)  (1883)  ;  'The  Light  of 
Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  Worid'  (1885); 
<The  Onesis  and  Growth  of  Religion'  (1892)  ; 
'From   Death  to  Resurrection'    (1885),  etc. 

KELLOQG,  Vernon  Lyman,  American 
entomologist  and  zoologist:  b.  Emporia,  Kan., 
1  Dec.  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  in  1889.  from  Cornell  in 
1891,  studied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in 
1893  and  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  1904. 
He  was  assistant  and  associate  professor  of 
entomology  in  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1890-94  and  since  1894  has  been  professor  of 
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entomology  and  lecturer  at  Letand  Stanford 
Jr.  University.  He  has  been  associate  editor 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  series  since  1911; 
and  in  1915  was  in  charge  of  food  distribution 
in  northern  France  and  Beleium  under  the 
American  Commission  for  Relief  tn  Bel^mn. 
In  1917  Mr.  Keltogg  was  appointed  as&istant 
to  Herbert  Hoover,  the  United  States  food 
administratoi'.  He  has  written  'Common  In- 
jurious Insects  of  Kansas'  (1892);  'Elemen- 
taiy  Zoology)  (1903)  ;  *  American  Insects' 
(1«M);  'Darwinism  To-day>  (1907);  <The 
AniinaU  and  Uan>  (1911);  <Beyond  War* 
(1912).  etc 

KBLLOCK},  Winiun  Pitt,  American  law- 

Kr  and  poliucian :  b.  Orwell,  Vt.,  8  Dec.  1830. 
t  was  educated  at  the  Norwich  Military  Insti- 
tute and  removed  to  Illinois,  vrtiere  he  studied 
law.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852  he 
began  his  practice  at  Canton.  He  became  ac- 
tive in  the  Republican  party,  was  chairman  of 
his  delegation  from  Fulton  County  at  the 
Bloomington  CjDnvention  on  29  May  18S6.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  chairman  of  his  delegation  from 
Sangamon  County  in  the  same  conventioti. 
Here  the  Republican  parly  of  Illinois  was  or- 
ganized. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
convention  in  1860,  and  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  in  the  same  year,  voting  far  Lincoln. 
In  1861  the  President  appointed  him  chief 
jnstice  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  then  a  Federal 
territory,  but  later  granted  him  leave  of 
absence  that  he  might  raise  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  Illinois,  of  which  he  became  colonel. 
He  remained  in  the  army  two  years,  serving 
in  the  Missouri  campaign  with  Pope,  but  wa$ 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  was  collector  of  the  port  at  New  Orleans 
(1865-68).  His  commission  as  collector  is 
dated  13  April  1865,  the  day  before  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated.  He  was  United 
Stales  senator  in  1868-72,  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana in  1873-77,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in 
188J-85.  He  was  a  delegate  at  every  Republi- 
can National  Convention  from  1876  to  1896.  He 
was  one  of  the  306  delegates  who  voted  for 
Grant  in  the  Republican  Convention  of  1880, 
He  was  del egate-at- Urge  from  Louisiana  in 
1896,  and  after  the  election  of  President  Mc- 
fCinW  he  retired  from  active  politics.  Since 
1900  he  has  resided  most  of  the  time  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  has  considerable  interest. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  Com- 
mandery  of  the  District  of  C^lumUa. 

KELLOR,  Prancea  Alice,  American  soci> 
dogist  and  author:  b.  Columbus,  (>hio,  20  Oct. 
1873.  She  was  graduated  at  the  Cornell  Law 
School  in  1897,  studied  at  the  University  of 
Oiicago  1898,  1904,  at  the  New  York  Summer 
School  of  Philanthropy  in  1901,  and  was  Fellow 
of  the  College  Settlements  Association  in  190i- 
04,  She  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Immigration  Commission  in 
1909;  and  diief  investigator  tor  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  and  Immigration  of  New  Yorlt 
State  in  1910-13.  She  then  became  managing  di- 
rector of  the  North  American  Civic  League  for 
immigrants.  She  has  written  'Exi>erimental 
Sodology'  (1902);  'Out  of  Work:>  (1904); 
'Education  of  Women  by  Athletics'  (1909) ; 
'Straight  America,  a  Call  to  Service'  (1916). 
KELLOW  SAFETY  POWDEK,  one  of 
the  e^losive   combinations  of   chlorates   and 


perchlorates   exploding;  by    friciioa   and  *up- 


percussion  characteristic 

of  such  mixtures.  It  is  composed  of  spent) 
saw-  and  tan- dust,  saturated  with  sodium 
nitrate  or  potassium  and  a  small  quantity  of 
potassium  chlorate,  to  which  is  added  sulphur. 
KELL8,  Ireland,  a  market  town  of  Ounty 
Meath,  and  on  the  Blackwater,  36  miles  nortli- 
west  of  Dublin,   The  town  is  noted  for  its  anli- 

Siarian  remains,  chief  of  which  are  Saint 
olumba's  house ;  a  round  tower  of  the  12t)l 
century  99  feet  in  height;  and  several  fine  stone 
Crosses.  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights  resided 
there  in  the  2d  century  and  a  palace  of  Der- 
mot,  king  of  Ireland,  existed  in  544^-65.  In' 
the  6th  century  Kells  was  granted  to  Saint 
Columba  but  there  are  no  remains  of  the 
monastery  said  to  have  been  bnilt,  A  bishopric 
founded  there  about  807  became  a  noted  seat  of 
learning,  a  testimonial  of  which  exists  in  the 
famous  'Book  of  Kells,'  an  illuminated  manu- 
script copy  of  the  (gospels  in  Latin  and  con- 
taining local  records,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  Idnd  in  existence.  The  manuscriot 
dates  from  the  8ih  century  and  is  in  possession 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Pop.  2,395. 

KELLY,  Bdnwod,  American  lawyer  and 
Socialist:  b.  Toulouse,  France,  28  May  1841;  d. 
Paris,  4  Oct.  1909.  He  was  educated  in  early 
years  in  England  and  was  graduated  itom 
Columbia  University  in  1870,  was  adnutted  to 
the  bar  and  later  studied  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. He  opened  a  law  office  in  Paris,  where  he 
became  known  as  an  authority  on  international 
marriages  and  where  he  served  also  as  counsel 
to  the  American  legation.  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1390,  he  was  active  in  municipal  re- 
form, founded  the  Qty  Gub,  and  assisted  in 
the  election  of  Mayor  Strong.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  organise  workingmen  into  good- 
gavemment  clubs  hut  did  not  meet  with  much 
success,  and  he  returned  to  his  law  practice  in 
France.  Again  in  the  United  States  in  1905  ha 
participated  actively  in  Socialistic  propaganda 
and  made  special  investigations  of  the  tramp 
problem.  One  of  his  ambitions  was  to  have 
tramp  colonies  established  in  New  York  Statie. 
In  Paris  he  was  coimsel  of  Princess  de  Sagan 
(Anna  Gould)  in  the  divorce  suit  aminst  hct 
husband,  C^unt  Boni  de  Castellane.  His  writ- 
ings include  'Evolution  and  Effort  and  their 
Relation  to  Religion  and  Politics>  (189S ;  2d  ed., 
1898) ;  '(jovemment,  or  Human  Evoltition* 
(2  vols.,  1900-01):  'The  Un  employables' 
(1907);  'Twentieth  Century  Socialism*  (1910). 
KELLY,  Howard  Atwood,  American 
synecologist :  b.  Camden,  N.  ].,  20  Feb.  18S8. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1882  and  was  associate  professor  of 
obstetrics  there  is  1888-89.  Since  1S89  he  has 
teen  professor  of  gynecology  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  since  1899  gynecologi- 
cal surgeon  in  the  Johns  Hixrfdns  Hospital.  He 
founded  the  Kensington  Hospital  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  besides  several  hundred  articles  con- 
tributed to  medical  journals  is  the  author  of 
'Operative  (gynecology'  (2  vols.  1899)  ;  'The 
Vermiform  Appendix  and  its  Diseases'  (1905)  ; 
'Medical  Gynecology'  (1908) ;  'American 
Medical  Botamsts'  (1913),  etc 
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KELLY,  Hash,  Irish  dramatist  and  poeti 
b.  Killamey.  Ireland,  1739;  d.  London,  3  Feb. 
1777.  Possessed  of  little  education  and  origi- 
nally apprenticed  to  a  staymaker  he  went  to 
London  in  1760  to  embark  upon  a  literary  career. 
He  secured  employment  as  a  newspaper  and 
magaiine  worker,  wrote  a  novel,  soihe  satiric 
verse  and  several  plays.  His  adroitness  in 
securing  the  favor  of  Garrick  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  his  play  'False 
Delicacy'  produced  at  the  Dniry  Lane  Theatre 
in  1768;  the  play  had  little  merit  but  was  suc- 
cessful and  afterward  was  translated  into 
French,  German  and  Portuguese,  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  'A  Word  to  the  WLse>  (1770)  which 
was  withdrawn  from  ihe  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
because  of  factional  enmity  engendered  by 
Kelly's  service  as  newspaper  writer  for  Lord 
North,  but  was  successful  in  the  provinces  al- 
though of  inferior  qualitv.  'Elemenlina'  ([1771, 
Covent  Garden)  was  played  only  nine  nights, 
but  <A  School  for  Wives'  was  successful  on 
the  stage  and  ran  throu^  five  large  printed 
editions  (1774-75).  Other  plays  were  'The 
Romance  of  an  Hour'  (17741  and  'The  Man 
of  Reason'    (1776).    Kelly's 


1774  and  devote  1  himself  to  the  practice  of  law. 
He  failed  at  this  and  died  in  noverty.  He 
wrote  one  novel,  'Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,  or 
the  History  of  Louisa  Mildmay*  (2  vols., 
1767). 

KELLY,  James  Edward,  American  sculp- 
tor: b.  Mew  York,  30  July  1855.  He  Studied 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  up  to 
1881  was  known  as  an  illustrator  of  books  and 
magazines.  Since  that  time  he  has  successfully 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  chosen  sub- 
jects from  American  history  for  treatment  by 
his  patriotic  chisel ;  so  great  has  been  his  suc- 
cess that  he  has  won  the  title  of  'Sculptor  of 
American  History,'  His  well-known  works  in- 
clude 'Sheridan's  Ride'  <I878) ;  'Paul  Revere,* 
a  statuette  (1882);  'Monmouth  Battle  Monu- 
ment,' with  five  illustrative  panels  (18B3-8S); 
? roups  for  the  'Saratoga  Monument'  (1887); 
Grant  at  Fort  Donelson'  (1886) ;  'General 
Devens'  and  the  'Sixth  New  York  Cavalry 
Monument^  at  Gettysburg  (1890) ;  'Call  to 
Anns';  colossal  figure  for  the  Troy  'Soldiers' 
Monument'  (1891) ;  'Buford  Monument'  ai 
Geitysbure  (1895) :  'Battle  of  Harlem  Heights' 
(executea  for  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  at 
Columbia  University,  1897) ;  and  a  colossal 
monument  to  commemorate  the  defense  of  New 
Haven  (1909) ;  'Count  Rochantbeau'  at  South- 
tngton,  Conn. ;  'Father  Hecker,  Founder  of  the 
Faulist  Congregation.'     A  remarkable  series  of 
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ing  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sht  ,  ^, 

for  the  sculptor,  A  series  illustrating  the  lead- 
ing generals  and  admirals  of  the  Spa nis4i- Amer- 
ican War  has  followed,  wilnessinK  to  his  skill 
and  industry  as  a  portrait  sculptor,  Wheeler, 
Dewey  and  Sampson  are  included  in  this  latter 
gallery  of  busts.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Art  Students'  League. 

KELLY,  John,  American  politician ;  b. 
New  York,  21  April  1821 ;  d.  there,  1  June  1886. 
After  a  public  sdiool  education,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  mason's  trade,  in  1845  estabUshed 


a  successful  business  of  his  own,  was  elected 
alderman  in  1854,  in  1855-59  was  a  Democratic 
representative  from  New  York  in  the  34th  and 
35th  Congresses,  and  in  1859-62  and  1865-67 
was  sheriff  of  New  York  County,  In  1868  he 
was  the'  candidate  of  the  Democratic  Union  (or 
mayor,  but  was  defeated  by  Oakey  Hall:  and  in 
1871  assisted  Charles  O'Conor,  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
and  others  in  the  reorganization  of  'Tammany 
Hall  which  followed  the  Tweed  "ring"  troubles. 
He  berame  comptroller  of  New  York  in  1876, 
hut  was  removed  in  1879  by  Mayor  Cooper.  In 
1878  he  caused  the  city  delegates  to  Bolt  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  that  year,  and 
was  himself  nominated  for  governor  by  die 
bolters  on  an  independent  ticket  in  opposition  to 
Robinson,  the  regular  candidate.  He  received 
77,566  votes,  and  thus  caused  the  election  of 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Republican.  In  1835  and 
1886  he  was  chairman  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
general  committee.    See  Takmanv  Society. 

KELLY,  Myra  (Mas,  Aixan  MacNauch- 
ton),  American  author  and  educator;  b.  Dublin, 
Ireland;  d.  30  March  1910.  She  came  to  the 
United  States  when  a  child  and  was  naduatcd 
at  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
in  1899.     She  was  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 

Eifblic  school  system  in  1899-1901 ;  and  in  1902- 
3  she  was  critic  teacher  at  Speyer  School, 
Teachers'  College.  She  came  swiftly  into 
prominence  as  a  writer  of  short  ma^aiine  fic- 
tion; her  material,  that  of  the  pathetic  children 
of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  'being 
handled  with  charming  sympathy  and  humor. 
She  also  wrote  several  novels.  She  was  the 
author  of  'Little  Citizens'  (1904);  'The  Isle 
of  Dreams'  (1907);  'Wards  of  Liberty* 
(1907);  'Rosnah'  (1908);  '(^Iden  Season' 
(1909);  'Her  Little  Ladyship'   (1911). 

KELLY,  Thomas,  Irish  hymn  writer  and 
clergyman;  t.  Dublin,  Ireland,  13  July  1769: 
d  there,  14  May  1^5.  He  VAS  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1789^  altandoned 
law  for  theology  and  was  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  1792;  but  later  he  be- 
came a  Non -Conformist.  He  wrote  767  hymns, 
of  which  'On  the  Mountain  Tops  Appearing' 
is  one  of  those  still  in  use. 

KKLLT,  William,  American  inventor:  b. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  22  Auk.  1811 ;  d,  Louisville.  Ky, 
11  Feb.  1888.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to 
invention,  engaged  in  ine  forwarding  and  com- 
mission business  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  from 
1846  in  the  iron  business  in  Kentucky.  In  1851 
he  finally  perfected  his  process  in  decarbotiizing 
iron  by  means  of  a  current  of  air.  and  thus  'by 
a  converter  directly  transforming  pig-iron  into 
steel.  This  method,  "Kelly's  air-boiling  proc- 
ess,* was  the  same  as  that  patented  1^  Sir 
Heniy  Bessemer  in  England  in  1856  (or  1857), 
and  Kelly  asserted  that  Bessemer  had  gained 
knowledge  of  it  through  American  woritmen. 
Bessemer's  application  in  the  United  Slates  was 
refused,  and  the  patent  awarded  to  Kelly. 
Kelly's  interests  were  safeguarded  by  a  syndi- 
cate, and  steel  was  first  manufactured  under  his 
patents  in  the  foundry  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.  He 
IS  said  to  have  introduced  Chinese  labor  into 
the   United   States. 

KELL Y.KENNY,  Sir  Thomas,  Irish  sol- 
dier: b.  Kilrush,  Ireland.  27  Feb,  1840;  d.  26 
Dec,  1914.  He  entered  the  artny  as  an  ensign 
in  1858  and  rose  to  the  rtuik  qi  major-general 
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in  1697.  He  served  in  China  in  I86O1  in  Abys* 
sinia  in  1867,  was  inspect or-general  of  auxiliary 
forces  and  recruiting  in  1897-99.  In  1899-1902 
be  was  Iieutena.iit-Reneral  on  staff  in  commBod 
of  tbe  Sixth  Division,  South  African  Field 
forces.  In  1901-04  he  was  at  headquarters  as 
adjutant-general  ta  the  forces.  He  was  knitted 
in  1902;  received  from  King  EdwanT  his 
CCV.O.  in  1906;  and  retired  in  1907. 

KELLY'S  FORD,  EnEagementB  aL  This 
point  on  the  Rappahannock  River  six  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Rapidan  and  about 
five  miles  below  Rappahannock  Station  was  the 
scene  of  several  engagemenis  between  the  Fed- 
erals and  Confederates  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  August  1862,  the  Union  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  had  a  spirited  encounter  with  the 
Confederate  cavalry,  and  17  March  1863  General 
Avercll,  with  2,100  Union  cavalry  and  a  battery 
of  six  suns,  crossed  at  the  ford,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  and  moved  on  Culpeper  Court 
House,  nnder  orders  to  rout  and  destroy  Fitz- 
bugh  Lee^S  cavalry  tri^de,  reported  at  that 
place.  Lee  was  found  in  his  imtnediate  front 
with  five  regiments  and  a  battery,  and  when 
about  noon  Averell  advanced,  a  hard  fight  en- 
sued, during  which  Lee  was  gradually-  forced 
back  over  a  mile;  then  Averell  was  checked, 
finally  driven  back  and  recrossed  the  river  at 
dark.  It  was  the  first  purely  cavalry  battle 
of  tht.  war,  and  was  closely  contested  on  both 
sides.  The  Union  loss  was  (&  killed  and 
wounded  and  22  missing;  the  Confederate  loss, 
99  Idtled  and  wounded  and  34  missing.  Among 
the  Coiifederate  killed  was  Cant,  John  Pel- 
ham,  a  young  artillerist  of  mudi  promise.  A 
portton  of  Pleasanton's  cavalry  division  crossed 
the  ford  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fleet- 
wood f  q.v.)  9  June  1863.  When  General  Meade 
began  his  Mine  Run  campaign  (see  Mine  Run) 
two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under 
General  Sedgwick  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Kap^hannock  at  the  railroad  crossing,  7  Nov. 


1863,  while  General  French,  with  two  coros, 
forced  the  passage  at  Kelly's  Ford,  five  miles 
below.     T*e  advance  of  the  Third  corps  crossed 


with  a  loss  of  36  killed  and  wounded,  the  Con- 
federate loss  being  64  killed  and  wotuided  and 
295  captured,  an<f  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  united  at  Brandy  Station.  Preceding  and 
fc^lowing  these  enf^gcments  the  ford  was  the 
scene  of  many  stirring  events. 

KELOID,  or  CHELOID,  a  cutaneous  tu- 
mor, non-malignant  in  character,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  ridge-Tike  scar  which  sometimes 
completes  the  healing  of  a  wound.  The  disease 
was  named  by  AUcert  because  of  the_  daw- 
shaped  processes  which  radiate  from  its  ex- 
tremities. It  is  now  thought  to  be  due  to  an 
injury,  although  earlier  medical  authorities  at- 
tributed its  growth  to  an  inherent  tendency. 
Investigations  show  that  it  follows  aa  injury  to 
the  cuticle  such  as  bruises,  scratches,  abrasions, 
•  undue  pressure  of  clothing,  an  incision,  as  vac- 
cination, piercing  the  ears  or  a  leech  bite,  and 
from  boil,  acne  or  smallpox  scars.  The  keloid 
rises  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  is  smooth  and  flat,  devoid 
of  hairs  and  either  red  or  white  in  coloring. 
It  is  fibrous  in  its  nature  and  changes  the  walls 
of  the  neighboring  blood  vessels  so  that  in 
removing  it  the  surrounding  affected  tissue 
must  likewise  Iw  taken.    Cauterization  is  some- 


times practised  for  its  removal  but  the  keloid 
usually  returns,  and  excision  is  not  always  of 
permanent  value.  The  growth  remains  station- 
ary after  reaching  a  certain  stage.  The  keloid 
occasionally  causes  pain  or  itching  which  under 
the  direction  of  a  physician  may  be  relieved 
by  applications  of  resordn,  lead  salicylated 
plaster  or  mercurial  preparations. 

KELOWNA,  BriUsh  Columbia,  Canada, 
village  in  the  Yale  and  Caribou  districts,  80 
miles  southwest  of  Sicamous  and  28  miles  from 
Okanagan  Landing,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  on  Okanagan  Lake.  The-  village 
had  in  1905  a  population  of  200,  which  had 
increased  to  about  3,000  in  1918  owing  to  the 
development  of  some  50,000  acres  of  surround- 
ing fruit  land.  There  is  likewise  a  considerable 
acreage  in  tobacco  and  the  timber  industry  is 
important.  The  town  is  modem  tn  its  equip- 
ment, owning  its  park;  recreation  grounds, 
li^bt,  power  and  water  systems,  and  possesses 
mills,  factories  and  plants  lo  care  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  neighboring  fruit,  tobacco  ana  tim- 
ber land.    Pop.  est.  3,000. 

KELP,  any  of  several  large  broad-teaved 
fucoid  seaweeds  (q.v.),  which  were  formerly 
burned  for  their  content  of  potash,  iodine, 
sodium,  etc,  and  used  for  other  purnosea  and 
wfaich  have  atliBCted  renewed  attention  since 
tbe  German  entbargo  upon  Stassfurt  potash 
salts.  The  ash  is  loiown  as  *kelp>  (or  in 
France  as  varec),  and  was  formerly  produced 
in  large  quantities  by  slowly  charring  several 


the  mass  burned  This  crude  ash  contains  sev- 
eral salts,  especially  carbonates  and  sulphates 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  witfa'otber  substances 
in  smaUer  proportions. 

KELP-CRAB,  a  large,  squarish,  edible  crab 
(Epiallus  productiij),  numerous  in  rocky  weed- 
covered  places  alontf  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Monterey  to  Puget  Sound. 

KELP-FISH,  a  large  blenny  (.HeUrosii- 
chits  roilralus)  of  the  (^lifornian  coast,  which 
is  sold  for  food  in  the  local  markets.  It  is 
reddish  brown,  much  streaked  and  mottled,  so 
that  it  is  nractically  invisible  among  the  sea- 
weeds (kelp)  where  it  usually  lurks.  Many 
other  more  or  less  simitar  fishes  are  called 
kelp-fishes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

KELP  GOOSE,  a  white  piumaged  goose 
similar  to  the  brant  and  closely  related  to  the 
Magellanic  and  other  southern  hemisphere 
species.  It  is  native  to  Patagonia  and  Falkland 
Islands  and  is  variously  classified  as  chtoephaga 
aniartica  and  ckloephaga  hyhrida. 

KELP  PIOEOH,  a  popular  name  for  the 
Bheathhill,  especially  the  Chionis  minor,  at  the 
Chiofiii  alba  of  (he  FalWands.  It  is  said  to  be 
so  called  by  sailors  on  account  of  its  habitual 
resorts,  size  and  white  color.  See  Sheathbill. 

KELPIE,  or  KELPY,  the  angty  spirt  of 
the  water,  a  Scottish  mythological  personage 
who  figures  prominently  in  folklore.  He  is  de- 
scribea  as  a  fearful  water  spirit  who  delights 
in  rushing  out  of  the  lake,  the  river  or  the  sea 
to  catch  some  poor  human  victim  and  to  devour 
him  or  to  drag  him  down  to  his  death  beneath 
the  surface  oi  the  water.  As  he  rushes  out  of 
his  native  element  the  water  tumbles  from  his 
back  with  a  terrible  swishing  noise  like  the 
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roar  of  the  an^  sea.  According  to  some 
stories  the  kelpie  was  so  named  Eecause  he 
lurlted  among  the  kelpie  or  sea-weed,  which 
grows  very  high  and  tangled  in  many  parts 
along  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Blown  by  the  sea 
breezes  and  lashed  by  the  tide  at  high  water, 
it  assumes  fantastic  forms  which  are  pictured 
by  the  Scotch  story-tellers  as  talcing  the  form 
of  Ihe  kelpie  himself  whom  tradition  says  has, 
like  the  Grecian  Cyclops  (q,v.),  but  one  eye, 
hut  that  more  fearful  than  any  two  ^es.  Other 
atithorilies  claim  that  the  word  kelpie  is  related 
to  the  German  "chalp"  or  "kaiy*  derived  from 
the  roar  which  it  was  supposed  to  make  when 
it  rushed  itpon  its  victims.  This  idea  no  doubt 
ori^nated  m  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  waves, 
which  seem  lo  have  been  personified  in  the 
person  of  the  kelpie,  which  is  also  often  repre- 
sented to  be  a  white  horse  which  frequently 
presents  itself  in  the  most  beautiful  form,  thus 
inducing  people  to  mount  on  its  back.  When 
this  is  accomplished  it  rushes  off  at  such  fear- 
ful speed  that  the  rider  cannot  dismount  and 
so  is  drowned  in  the  sea  or  eaten  by  the  horse. 

An  Irish  myth  makes  Mananan,  son  of  the 
sea-god  Lir,  and  himself  Lord  of  the  Sea,  ride 
on  the  "white  horses,"  a  poetical  per8(mifi~ 
cation  of  the  crested  waves  of  the  ocean.  His 
great  cloak  flapped  like  the  clapping  of  thunder 
as  he  jode  his  fearful  white  horses  around  his 
island  home  (the  Island  of  Man),  especially  at 
midnighL  This  island  is  said  to  have  denved 
its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  was  the  fiTorite 
home  of  the  Lord  of  the  Sea.  The  devouring 
or  malignant  water  spirit  is  a  mythological 
character  known  to  most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  America.  Among  the  Aztecs  the  'Crying 
woman"  whom  the  Spaniards  name  the  'Llo- 
rona*  (q.v.)  hid  in  deep  pools  of  water  to 
which  she  attracted  people  at  night  by  imi- 
tating the  cr}^ng  of  a  lost  child.  When  the 
victim,  following  the  voice,  fell  into  the  pool, 
she  draped  him  by  the  feet  down  to  his  death. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  believed  in  a 
similar  character  who,  the  myth  said,  lured 
people  to  death  in  the  water.  The  kelpie,  like 
the  Mexican  "woman  with  the  light,"  fore- 
warned people  of  coming  death.  Often  this 
"fool's  light'  or  "will  of  the  wisp"  or  "ignis 
fatuus"  (q.v,)  lead  people  on  to  death.  This 
superstition,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  people,  following  the  nalurc.l  lights  that 
frequently  appear  in  swampy  places,  sank  in 
the  boggy  soil  and  lost  their  lives.  The  kelpie, 
like  the  Aitec  Llorona,  was  also  represented  as 
dragging  its  victims  down  to  death  in  the  boggy 
or  marshy  lands  of  its  habitat.  The  fact  that 
there  were  freoiient  deaths  of  this  kind  would 
easily  explain  the  superstition  that  the  roaring 
of  the  kelpie  presaged  death.  That  this  death 
should  be  through  the  agency  of  water  was 
quite  natural  since  the  kelpie  was  a  water-spirit. 

Though  this  kelpie  myth  takes  various  forms 
among  different  races  it  seems  to  have  been  . 


The  special  "kelpie"  form  it  assumed  in 
Scotland  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  destruc- 
tive force  of  the  sea  which  almost  surrounds 
the  country.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  but  a 
local  development  of  the  great  white  sea-horses 
of  Mananan  (Welsh  Manawyddan)  in  whose 
sea  lay  the  "Islands  of  the  Dead."  This  latter 
belief  would  also  account  for  the  superstition 


that   the   roaring  or   appearance  of  a   keline 
presaged  death. 

KEL8EY,  Prancii  V/iiisj.  American  edu- 
cator and  writer:  b.  Ogden,  1858.  Graduated 
from    the   University   of   Rochester   and   after 


He  has  edited  many  Latin  and  Gre^  textbooks 
for  schools.  Working  cojointly  with  Prof. 
Percy  Gardner  of  Oxford  University  they 
edited  'Handbooks  of  Archaeology  and  Antiqui- 
ties,' a  series  to  be  found  in  most  public  and 
school  libraries.  Professor  Kelsey  edited 
'Latin    and_   Greek    in    American    Education' 


He  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  (!907-12>,  and  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 

KELSO,  Jamea  Anderson,  American  der- 
eyman  and  educator :  b.  Rawal  Pindi,  India,  6 
June  1873.  He  received  his  college  education 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  and  his 
theological  training  at  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Piitsburj^h,  Pa.,  supplemented  by 
work  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipog. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1898.  He  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  1897-1900;  since  then 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Liter- 
ature. He  was  acting  president  1908-W,  and 
president  since  May  1909.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  articles  in  Hasdngs'  'Encydopadia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics';  Hastings'  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,'  and  the  '  Standard  Bible  Dictionary.' 
He  has  published  'Die  Klagelicder,  der 
Masoretische  Text  und  die  Versionem'  (1901) ; 
with  CuUey,  David  E.,  <  Hebrew -Engli^ 
Vocabulary  to  the  Book  of  Genesis'   (1917), 

KKLSON,  KEELSON,  a  line  of  timbers 
on  the  middle  of  the  floor  limbers  of  a  wooden 
ship  over  Ihe  keel.    See  Keelson. 

KELT,  in  Scotch,  a  salmon  that  has 
spawned,  or  as  the  local  term  expresses  it, 
"spent  themselves."  Salmon  in  this  condition 
are  also  popularly  known  as  black  salmon. 

KELTIE,  SiH  John  Scott,  Scottish  gew- 
rapher:  b.  Dundee,  Scotland,  29  March  1840. 
He  is  editor  of  the  'Statesman's  Year  Book' 
since  1880,  was  editor  of  the  Geographical  Jour- 
nai,  1915-17,  and  has  written  extensively  on  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  topics  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  He  has  published  'History  of 
Scottish  Hitfhlands  and  Clans'  (1874);  'Report 
on  Geograpnical  Education'  (1886)  ;  'Applied 
Geography'  (1890)  ;  'The  Partition  of  Africa' 
(1894);  and  with  Aowarth,  0.  J,  R-,  'History 
of  Geography'  (1913).  He  has  also  edited 
'Works  of  the  British  Dramatists'  (Edinburgh 
1872) ;  'The  Story  of  Emin's  Rescue  As  Told 
in  H,  M.  Stanley's  Letters'  (New  York  1890)  ; 
'The  Story  of  Exploration'  (3  vols..  New' 
York  1903^),  and  with  H.  J.  Mackinder  and 
E  G.  Ravenstcin,  'The  World's  Great  Ex- 
plorers' (2  vols.,  London  189n.  He  is  a 
member  of  geop-airfiical  societies  all  over  the 
world,  has  received  a  number  of  honorary  de- 
grees, holds  many  medals,  amongst  ihem  the 
Cullum  gold  medal  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society  (1915),  and  was  knighted  2  Jan. 
19ia 
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KELTON,  John  Cunninghani,  American 
soldier:  b.  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  1828;  A 
Washington,  D.  C,  15  July  1893.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  tn  1851,  received  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  infantry  and 
served  for  six  years  in  the  frontier  garrisons  of 
Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Dakota.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  period  he  was  ordered  to  West 
Point  as  instructor  in  the  use  of  small  arms. 
During  the  Gvil  War  he  returned  to  active  serv- 
ice and  in  I86I  became  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Western  Department.  The  same  year  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  gih  Missoun  Volimteers, 
with  the  commission  of  colonel.  In  ISffi  he 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Major-General 
Halleck,  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  in 
1865  breveited  brigadier-general  in  rtie  regular 
army.  He  was  appointed  after  the  war  a  staff 
colonel  and  assistant  adjutant- general  of  the 
Pacific  Department  and  later  at  Washington; 
and  invented  improvements  in  military  fireaims 
which  met  with  the  acceptance  of  the  Ordnance 
De[Hurtinent.  He  retired  from  active  service 
24  June  1892  and  from  then  on  till  his  death 
was  governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home^  Washinr- 
ton,  D.  C.  Amon^  his  works  on  military  sub- 
jects may  be  mentioned  a  'New  Manual  of  the 
Bayonet)  (New  York  1861)  ;  'Information  for 
Kidemen  on  the  Range  and  Battlefield'  (Sas 
Francisco  1884). 

KELTS.    See  Celts. 

KELUNG,  ke-lung,  KILUNQ,  the  prin- 
cipal shipping  port  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
Il  has  an  excellent  modern  harbor,  which  has 
lade 


daily  deep- draught  freighte 
rounded  by  excellent  coal  mines  whose  output 
furnish  the  chief  cause  of  the  harbor  activity. 
Kelung  has  grown  rapidly,  within  recent  years, 
from  a  little  fishing  village  of  about  1,000  in- 
habitants, to  a  flourishing,  more  or  less  mod- 
em dty  of  over  20.000.  This  is  due  principally 
to  its  extensive  export  business  in  coal,  with 
minor  shipments  of  sulphur  and  gold  from  the 
local  mines.  Kelung  lias  railway  connection 
with  Daihoku  (Taipeh),  Kagi,  Shinchiku  and 

KELVIN,  Lord  See  Thomson,  Sin  Wil- 
liam. 

KBMBLE,  Adelaide.    See  Sartoris,  Ade- 

lAIDE   KSMBLF. 

KEHBLE,  Charleg,  English  actor.  Itth 
child  of  Roger  Kemble  (q.v.),  and  younger 
brother  of  John  Philip  Kemble  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Bre- 
con, South  Wales,  25  Nov.  1775 ;  d.  London,  12 
Not.  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  College  at  Douai,  France,  and 
ill  1794  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
as  Ualcolm  to  his  brother's  Macbeth.  In  1800 
he  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  his 
adaptation  of  Mcrcier's  'Descrteiir,'  under  the 
title  of  <The  Point  of  Honor,'  which  achieved 
considerable  success.  In  1307  his  play  of  'The 
Wanderer,'  adapted  from  Kotzebue,  and  in 
1808  his  farce  of  'Plot  and  Counterplot,'  were 
both  successfully  brought  on  the  stage.  As  an 
actor  he  gained  special  celebrity  by  the  per- 
formance of  such  characters  as  Falconbridgc, 
Ed^r,  Romeo,  Charles  Surface,  Cassio,  Don 
Felix  and  Benedick.  His  impersonations  were 
greatly  hdghtened  by  the  physical  advantages 


which  he  possessed  of  a  fine  voice,  handsome 
features  and  a  tall  athletic  figure.  About  1840 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  examiner  of 
plays  and  shortly  afterward  made  his  last  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.  He  subsequently  gave 
occasionally  public  readings  from  Shakespeare. 
He  was  the  father  of  John  Mitchell  Kemble 
(q.v.)  the  philolocist,  and  of  Fanny  and  Ade- 
laide Kemble  (q.vT).  Consult  Fitzgerald,  'The 
Kembles>  (1871). 

KEMBLE,  Edward  Windsor,  American 
caricaturist  and  illustrator:  b.  Sacramento, 
Ca!.,  1861.  After  a  short  time  spent  at  the  Art 
Students'  League,  in  New  York  city,  he  be- 
came regular  art  contributor  to  the  Graphic  and, 
later  on,  to  the  C^n fury  and  other  New  York 
illustrated  magazines.  He  made  a  specialty  of 
nejCTO  characters;  and  'Kemble's  Coons'  (1898- 
19fl0>  became  very  popular.  Among  his  vari- 
ous books  of  drawings  are  'Rosemary,'  'Vir- 
ginia Creeper,*  'Billy-Goat  and  Other  Comi- 
calities,* 'Blackberries.'  'Kemble's  Sketch 
Book,'  'Coontown's  400*  and  'A  Pickaninny 
Calendar.  He  was  illustrator  for  CoUie/s 
(1903-07)  and  Harper's  Weekly  (1907-12),  He 
has  also  illustrated  'The  Knickerbocker  History 
of  New  York'  and  other  books. 


KEHBLE,  Frances  Anne,  English  actress 
and  author,  daughter  of  CSiajrles  Kemble  (q.v.)  : 
b.  Londrai,  27  Nov.  1809;  d.  here,  16  Jan.  1893. 
She  manifested  no  special  predilection  for  the 
stage,  but  made  her  debut  at  Covent  (larden, 
then  pndcr  the  management  of  her  father,  in 
October  1829.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Ju- 
liet, her  father  taking  the  part  of  Romeo,  and 
her  mother  that  of  the  nurse,  with  complete 
success.  For  the  three  succeeding  years  she 
performed  leading  parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
with  great  applause,  distingiushing  herself  par- 
ticularly in  Juliet,  Portia,  Bianca  in  Milman's 
'Faiio,'  Julia  in  the  'Hunchback'    (the  latter 


...    _,  -  play   of   'Francis   the   First,'    

when  she  was  17  and  received  with  approba- 
tion. In  1332  she  accompanied  her  father  to 
the  United  States  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  in  the  chief  cities.  In  1834  she  was 
married  to  Pierce  Butler,  a  Georgia  planter,  and 
retired  from  the  stage.  The  union  proving  un- 
happy, a  separation  took  place  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  and  Mrs.  Butler  fixed  her  residence 
in  Lenox,  Mass.  In  1849  she  secured  a  divorce 
^nd  resumed  the  name  o(  KemJjle.  Her  first 
work  in  prose,  'A  Journal  of  a  Readence  in 
America'  (1835)  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  her  tour  through  the  United  States. 
Il  was  followed  in  1837  by  a  drama,  'The  Star 
of  Seville,'  acted  with  success;  and  in  1844  ap- 
peared a  collection  of  her  poems.  Later  works 
were  'A  Year  of  Consolation'  (1847);  'Resi- 
dence on  a  Georgia  Plantation'  (1863) ;  'Rec- 
ord of  a  Girlhood'  (1878-79);  'Records  of 
Later  Life'  (1882);  'Notes  upon  Some  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays'  (1882)  ;  'Poems'  (1883)  ; 
'Far  Away  and  Long  Ago,'  a  story  (1889); 
'Further  Records'  (1891).  In  the  winter  of 
1848-49  she  commenced  in  Boston  a  series  of 
Shakespearean  readings  which  drew  crowded 
audiences,     and     during    the    next    two    years 
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repealed  the  course  in  Gome  of  the  principal 
American  cities.  In  1851  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, reappeared  for  a  brief  period  on  the 
stage  and  gave  readings  in  London  and  other 
pans  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1856  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  continued  for 
several  years  al  intervals  to  give  readings  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  Her  grandson,  Owen 
Wister     (q.v.),    is    a    well'known    Ainerican 

KBHBLB,  GouvBmeiir,  American  manu- 
facturer: b.  New  York  city,  1786:  d.  1875. 
Graduated  from  Columbia  in  1803,  ne  became 
United  Slates  consul  at  Cadiz,  where  he  made 
himself  active  in  the  securing  of  war  and  other 
materials  needed  by  the  American  government 
during  the  war  with  Algiers  (1815).  While  in 
Europe  he  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  was  partly 
forced  on  him  owing  to  the  needs  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  government ;  and  on  his  relum  home 
in  1817,  he  put  his  European  acquired  knowl- 
edge into  practice  by  the  establishment,  al  Cold 
Spring,  N.  v.,  of  the  West  Point  foundry,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cannon  on  the  latest  Euro- 
pean models.  Kemble  was  a  politician  as  well 
as  a  diplomat  and  manufacturer,  and  he  was 
Congressional  Democratic  member  from  1837 
to  1841.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
(States)  and  among  hia  literaiy  friends  was 
Washington  Irving,  who  look  Kemble's  house 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  the  model  for  his  Cock- 
loft Hall  in   'Salamagundi.' 

KEMBLE,  John  Mitchell,  English  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar :  b.  London,  2  April  1807 ;  d.  Dub- 
lin, 26  March  18S7.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  having  early  directed 
his  attention  to  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  his- 
tory, employed  himself  in  the  ancient  MS5.  in 
the  libraries  of  ihe  university.  The  first  fruits 
of  his  researches  appeared  in  1833,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  *BeowuIf,>  in 
1834,  and  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  'History  of 
the  English  Language,  First  or  Anglo-Saxon 
Period.'  He  edited  in  seven  octavo  volumes, 
for  the  English  Historical  Society,  a  collection 
of  all  the  Iniown  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  under  the  title  of  'Codex  Diplomaticus 
^vi  Saxonici,*  and  in  1849  appeared  his  most 
valuable  and  best-known  work.  'The  Saxons  in 
England.*  Kemble  was  for  many  years  editor 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  and  in  1840 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  Kemble  (q.v.), 
as  censor  of  plays,  which  office  he  occupied  till 
his  death. 


Prescolt,  Lancashire,  1  Feb.  1757;  d.  Lausanne, 
Switierland.  26  Feb.  1823.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Sedgley  Park, 
Staffordshire,  and  the  College  of  Douai,  France, 
where  he  eariy  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  elocution.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  entered  immediately  upon  the  profession  of 
an  actor  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Lon- 
don at  Drury  Lane,  30  Sept.  1783,  in  the  part  of 
Hamlet  and  was  received  with  great  applause. 
It  was  not.  however,  til!  1788  that  he  took  a 
decided  lead  in  tragedy.  He  afterward  ob- 
tained the  managcmcnl  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
where  bis  sbler,  Mrs.  Siddons  (q.v.),  was  the 


leading  actress.  In  1794  he  brought  out  a  mu- 
sical entertainment  of  his  own,  entitled  <Lodo- 
iska,'  which  had  a  great  run.  In  1802  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  C^vent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  he  continued  his  career  with  great  suc- 
cess till  the  destruction  of  the  theatre  t^  fire  in 
1808.  In  the  autumn  of  1809  the  new  edifice 
which  had  been  constructed  opened  with  an  in- 
crease of  prices,  which,  with  certain  obno»ous 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  private  boxe^ 
created  for  a  series  of  nights  the  disturbances 
known  by  the  name  of  the  0.  P.  riots.  Kemble 
retired  from  the  sta^  23  June  1817.  As  an 
actor  he  was  distinguished  for  dignity,  precision 
and  studious  preparation.  His  merits  were  dif- 
ferently appreciated,  but  by  all  he  was  regarded 
as  a  lughlv  gifted  actor,  and  the  impressions 
made  in  characters  more  immediately  adapted 
to  his  s^le  of  excellence,  such  as  Cato,  Corio- 
lanus,  Hamlet,  John,  Jaques,  Penruddoick,  was 
very  great  Consult  Boadeu,  'Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble'   (1825). 

KEMBLE,  Mftrie  Tb£riM  d«  C>mp,  an 
English  actress:  b.  Vienna,  Austria,  1774;  d. 
1838.  Her  parents  and  several  of  her  ancestors 
had  been  actors ;  and  while  still  a  child  she 
was  taken  to  England  by  her  parents,  who 
had  found  an  engagement  there.  She  early 
appeared  on  the  Ei^Iish  stage;  and  in  1806 
she  married  Charles  Kemble  (q.v.)  with 
whom  she  continued  to  appear  on  the  stAgt  for 
Ihe  next  13  years.  She  understood  the  technic 
of  Ihe  stage  well  and  wrote  several  plays  which 
were  popular  in  their  day.  These  were  of  a 
fragmentary  character.  Her  daughter,  Fanny 
Kemble  (q.v.),  inherited  her  dramatic  ability 
as  actor  and  writer. 

KBMBLE,  Roger,  English  actor  and  the- 
atrical manager :  b.  Hereford,  1  March  1721 ;  tL 
6  Dec.  1802.  John  Philip  Kemble  (q.v.)  and 
Mrj.  Siddons  (q.v.)  were  his  children.  He 
organized  in  1753  a  travehng  company  in  which 
many  members  of  his  family  appeared.  In 
1788  he  appeared  at  the  Haymarkei  as  Falstaff 
and  the  £ni1er  in  'The  Miller  of  Mansfield.' 
when,  although  rated  as  a  mediocre  actor,  he 
is  said  lo  have  played  'with  very  superior 
effect.* 

KEMBLE  PLAYS,  a  collection  of  Eng- 
lish dramas  made  by  the  English  actor  John 
Philip  Kemble  (q.v.).  This  collection,  which 
includes  many  original  manuscripts  of  early 
English  dramatic  works,  among  them  first  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare's  plays,  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Devonshire  House,  London. 

KEMfiNY,  fcS'ma-ny,  Zaigmond.  Baron. 
Hungarian  novelist,  essayist  and  political 
writer:  b.  Magyar-Kapud,  Transylvania,  1816; 
d.  1875.  He  combined  newspaper  work  with 
his  serious  literary  efforts  and  played  politics 
on  the  side,  being  editor  of  Pesli  Hirtap  and 
Pesli  Napid  and  deputy  to  the  National  As- 
setiibly.  Among  his  novels,  which  are  gener- 
ally long  and  of  a  semi -historical  semi-psycho- 
logical character,  are  'Gyulai  Pal*  (5  vols.. 
1&16);  'Ferj  ^s  no  (IS.^) ;  <Sziv  firvinyei' 
(1854);  'Az  onregy  es  Iftinya'  (1856);  'Zord 
ido'  (1859).  A  collection  of  hrs  essays,  under 
the  title  of  "Studies,*  appeared  in  English. 

KEMEYS,  Edward,  American  sculptor:  b. 
Savannah,  Ga..  31  Jan.  1843;  d.  11  May  1907. 
He  was  educated  in  New  York  and  served  in 
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the  Civil  War  as  captain  in  the  artilleiy.  He 
resigned  in  1866  and  went  west,  where  he  saw 
something  of  Indian  life,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  forms  of  big  game.  He 
returned  to  New  York  and  worked  as  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  laying  out  of  Central  P^A, 
but  did  not  choose  the  profession  of  art  until 
1870,  when  he  resolved  to  become  a  sculptor. 
He  went  abroad  in  187?  and  hi-s  exhibits  in 
Paris  and  London  attracted  attention,  especially 
his  'Fight  between  a  Buffalo  and  Wolves*  in 
the  Salon  of  1878.  He  made  American  wild 
animals  bis  specialty.  He  was  in  short  the 
American  Barye:  his  'Panther  and  Deer,*  his 
'Coyote  and  Raven,*  are  noteworthy  for  their 
fidelity  to  nature  and  life-like  expression,  and 
he  was  also  remarkably  succesisful  in  his  figures 
ot  the  North  American  Indian. 

KBHUBRER,  Edwin  Walter,  American 
educator  and  writer  on  economics :  b.  Scranton, 
Pa.,  1875.  Graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1903,  he  became  instructor  in  economics  'at 
Perdue  University  (1901-03),  assistant  profes- 
sor at  Cornell  of  political  economy  and  later 
professor  of  economics  and  finance  (1906-12), 
professor  of  economics  and  finance  at  Prince- 
ton (1912-17).  In  1903  he  was  finaneUl  ad- 
viser to  the  United  States  Philippine  Commis- 
sion and  for  the  following  three  years  was 
chief  of  the  currency  division  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands;  and  special  commissioner 
to  E^ypt  from  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment (1W6)  and  financial  adviser  to  the  Mexi- 
can government.  He  has  been  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  economic  publications  of  various 
kinds  and  edited  the  American  Economic  Re- 
view (1911-14).  His  numerous  published 
works  are  all  on  economic  subjects,  most  o£ 
them  in  connection  with  the  special  work  in 
which  he  has  been  interested  either  as  univer- 
sity professor  or  government  adviser  on  eco- 
nomic subjects.  Among  his  latest  works  are 
'Modern  Currency  Reforms*  (19!6)  ;  and  'The 
United  Slates  Postal  Savings  System'   (1917). 

KEMNITZ,  or  CHEMNITZ.  See  Chem- 
nitz, Makon. 


KEMP,  James  Furman,  American  educa- 

)r  and   Keologist:   b.   New    York    city,     I8S9. 
Graduated  from  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in 


1884,  he  became  assistant  professor  of  „ 

there  in  1891  and  professor  in  1892.    In  addi- 
I  to  his  university  work  he  has  acted  as 


also  been  lecturer  on  bis  special  subjects  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  McGill  University,  Canada, 
from  all  of  which  institutions  he  has  received 
honorary  degrees.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  New  Yoric  Academy  of  Science  and  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'Ore  Deposits  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada'  (1893  and  1900), 
and  'Handbook  of  Rocks*  (1896  and  1911). 
KEHPE,   Charles   Earner,    English  artist 


education  at  Rugby,  and  was  graduated  at  Ox- 
lord  University.  His  principal  works  were  in 
stained  glass  of  the  13tli  century  style  in  which 
were  color,  drawing  and  expression  of  a 
unique  excellence.  He  was  distinctly  a  religious 
psunter,  who  chose  as  his  medium  the  most 


difficult  and  intractable  of  materials,  and 
achieved  supreme  artistic  and  devotional  suc- 
cess. His  principal  production  in  this  countiy 
is  the  remarkable  Jesse  window  in  the  diurcn 
of  the  Advent,  Boston,  which  bears  comparison 
with  the  more  famous  Jesse  window  of  Troyes, 


1  Win- 


France.     He  designed  and  executed  t 
windows   for   the   cathedral        •   •  ■  • 
Durham.  "The  Jane  Auster 
Chester  Cathedral  was  one  of  his  later  c 

KEMPE,  John,  English  cardinal,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Cliancellor:  b.  about  1380; 
d.  22  March  I4S4.  He  received  his  education 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford;  took  up  the  practice 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  was  an  assessor  at  Old- 
castle's  trial  and  became  dean  of  the  C^urt  of 
Arches  in  1415.  Soon  afterward  he  was  at- 
tracted to  the  service  of  the  king,  by  whom  he 
place  in  the  government  of  Nor- 


chosen  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  was  consecrated 
at  Rouen  in  the  same  year.  He  was  translated 
to  Chichester  early  in  1421  and  after  a  few 
months  to  London.  In  1426  Kempe  was  made 
chancellor  and  in  the  same  year  became  arch- 
bishop of  York.  He  remained  in  the  office  of 
chancellor  until  1432  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
a  close  restraint  on  Humphrey  of  Gloucester. 
To  placate  the  latter  Kempe'a  resignation  was 
brought  about  in  1432.  He  wai  still  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  council  and  in  14M 
was  sent'  to  the  Congress  of  Arras  and  in  1438 
to  that  at  Calais.  Kempe  was  created  cardinal 
in  1439  and  for  a  lime  remained  aloof  from 
politics.  In  liSO  Kempe  for  the  second  time 
became   chancellor,   being   the   most  acceptable 


candidate  to  the  opposing  parties.  He  dealt 
firmlv  with  Cade's  rebellion  and  vigoroti  ' 
upheld  die   royal   authority.      In   1«2   be   i 


made  ardibishop  of  Canterbury. 

KEMPENEEK,  Peter  de.    See  Caupana, 

Pedro. 

EEHFER,  James  Lawaon,  American  sol- 
dier and  politician :  b.  Madison  County,  Va.,  11 
June  1823;  d.  OraJige  Countv,  Va.,  7  April 
1895.  Graduated  from  Washington  College 
(Lexington,  Va.)  in  1842.  be  studied  law  at 
Cniarlestown  (Va.),  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
as  captain  of  volunteers,  and  for  10  years  was 
a  representative  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  dur- 
ing two  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  house. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  7th  Vir- 
ginia. C.  S,  A.;  in  1862  fought  at  Fair  Oaks 
(31  May-1  June),  where  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier- general;  and  later  also  at  Frayser's 
Farm  (30  June),  South  Mountain  (14  Septem- 
ber), Antietam  (16-17  September),  and  Freder- 
icksburg (13  Decetrfier).  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Gettysbure,  was  subsequently  de- 
tailed to  command  the  forces  in  and  about  Rich- 
mond, and  1  March  1864  was  promoted  major- 
general.  After  the  war  he  practised  law  in 
Madison  County,  was  Democratic  governor  of 
the  State  in  1874-78  and  at  the  close  of  his  term 
became  a  planter  in  Orange  County.  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  messages  to  the  State 
legislature  (1876). 

KEMPER,  Renben,  American  soldier:  b. 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  1770;  d.  Natchez,  Miss., 
10  Oct,  I8Z6.  He  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1800, 
and  subsequently  removed  with  two  ofjiis 
brothers  to  the  T 
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they  were  leaders  in  the  movement  to  rid  West 
Florida  of  Spanish  rule.  The  Spanish  authori- 
ties caused  the  Kempers  to  be  kidnapped,  but 
they  were  rescued  by  the  commander  of  the 
American  fort  at  Point  Coupee.  The  Kempers 
pursued  with  great  ferocity  all  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  wronff  upon  them,  and  Reuben  de- 
voted himself  to  (he  task  of  driving  the  Span- 
iards from  ihe  American  conlinent.  He  was 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Mobile,  which 
failed;  and  on  the  fitting  out  of  the  formidable 
expedition  of  Gutierrez  and  Toledo,  in  1812, 
against  the  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  was 
assigned  the  rank  of  major,  and  afterward 
chosen  colonel  of  the  force,  which  co-operated 
with  the  Mexican  insurgents.  The  expedition 
advanced  into  Texas,  fought  several  bloody  bat- 
tles, in  which  Kemper  and  his  Americans  per- 
formed extraordinaiy  feats  of  valor,  and  won 
brilliant  victories.  Kemper  was  subsequently 
engaged  under  General  Jackson  in  the  defense 
of  New  Orleans,  and  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier  by  his  activity  and  efficiency. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Ihe  war  he  became  a 
planter  in  Mississippi 

KBHPFF,  Louis,  American  rear-admiral: 
b.  Belleville,  111,,  11  Oct  1841.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
1861  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
Civil  War.-  He  was  promoted  captain  in  1891 
and  became  rear-admiral  in  1899.  When  the 
Boxer  troubles  beean  in  China  in  1900  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  in  Chinese  waters.  On  29  May  he  sent 
106  marines  ashore,  who  co-operated  with  the 
men  landed  from  the  other  foreign  warships 
in  tile  harbor  at  Taku.  When  on  16  June  the 
senior  naval  officers  of  the  other  foreign  nations 
drew  up  and  signed  a  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Taku  forts  Rcar-Adrairal  Kempff  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  as  long  as  the  Chinese 
Imperial  authorities  placed  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  going  to  the  assistance  of  his  coun- 
tijTnen  he  had  no  just  ground  to  commit  an  act 
of  war  against  a  country  with  which  bis  own 
was  at  peace.  During  the  sutsequent  bom- 
iKirdment  the  United  States  ship  Monocracy, 
which  was  some  distance  up  the  river  above 
Taku  and  had  her  flag  fiying,  was  struck  by  a 
shot  from  the  forts.  When  this  fad  was 
official  If  established  Rear- Admiral  KempfF 
joined  in  with  forces  at  hand  for  protection  of 
life  and  property  of  Americans.  For  the  judg- 
ment displayed  on  that  occasion  a  joint  resolu- 
tion was  pending  in  the  57th  Congress  confer- 
ring on  him  the  thanks  of  Congress.  He  was 
retired  from  active  service  in  October  1903. 

KBMPIS,  Thomas  k,  German  mystic  and 
devotional  writer :  b.  Kempen,  near  Cologne, 
1380;  d.   Mount    Saint    Agnes, 


at  Devcnter  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  a  religious  order  of  men  who  passed  a 
contemplative  existence  in  transcribing  manu- 
scripts, compiling  and  writing  religious  books 
of  various  sorts,  and  religious  exercises.  In 
1399  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Mount  Saint 
A^es,  near  Zwolle,  of  which  his  brother  was 
prior,  took  Ihe  monastic  vows  in  1406,  was 
ordained  priest  six  years  afterward  and  in  1425 
was  elected  siA-prtor.  He  excelled  as  a  copyist, 
and  delisted  to  transcribe  the  Scriptures,  the 


Church  fathers  and  works  of  ascetic  piety,  while 
the  fame  of  his  eloquence  and  leal  was  widely 
extended.  He  owes  hispresent  renown  to  his 
treatise  'De  Imitatione  Cnristi,'  which  has  been 
translated  into  every  language  in  Christendom, 
Over  2.000  editions  have  appeared.  It  ias  been 
wrongly  but  somewhat  naturally  attributed  to 
the  renowned  theologian  Gerson,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  question  was 
debated  with  a  view  to  national  honor  and  the 
interests  of  ecclesiastical  orders.  The  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  authorship  of  a  Kempis  is  over- 
whelming. Three  writers  nearly  his  contem- 
poraries mention  him  as  the  author.  Moreover 
several  copies  written  in  his  own  hand  are  ex- 
tant, and  in  one  ancient  copy  he  is  expressly 
named  as  the  author.  Both  the  literary  style 
and  the  tone  of  refined  piety  which  characterize 
this  work  are  also  distinguishing  features  of 
other  devotional  works  of  which  he  Is  certainly 
the  author.  The  first  English  translation  of 
the  'Imitatione'  was  made  by  W,  Atkinson  and 
Princess  Margaret,  mother  of  Kinff  Henry  VII, 
and  was  published  in  London  in  1502.  (Sec 
Imitation  of  Christ).  Consult  Bahring,  B., 
'Thomas  von  Kempen,  der  Prediger  der  Nach- 
folge  Christi*  (Leipzig  1872):  Cruise,  T, 
'Thomas  i  Kempis>  (London  1887)  ;  Kettle- 
well,  S.,  'Thomas  k  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
of  the  Common  Life'  (London  1884)  ;  Wheat- 
ley,  L.  A.,  'Story  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ* 
(London  1891);  Wolfsgruher,  'Giovanni  Ger- 
son, sein  Leben  und  sein  Werk  De  Imitatione 
Christi'  (1880);  Schatf-Herzog  Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge  (New  York  1910). 

KEMPT,  SiH  James,  British  soldier  and 
administrator;  b.  1764;  d.  1854.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1783,  and  saw  service  in  Holland,  in 
Egypt,  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Peninsula 
and  was  wounded  at  Badajoz,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Water- 
loo. He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  182^-28,  and  governor- in- chief  of 
Canada  1828-30. 

KEHPTBN,  kemp'ten,  a  city  in  Swabia. 
Bavaria,  about  80  miles  southwest  of  Munich 
by  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Old  and  new 
Kempten  were  united  in  1803  to  form  one  cor- 
poration. The  town  contains  the  usual  pic- 
turesque buildings  of  a  Bavarian  city  of  its 
siie  and  age.  Kempten  is  quite  a  commercial 
and  manuifacturing  place  and  possesses  fac- 
tories for  the  produce  of  machinery,  cotton 
goods,  mathematical  and  other  instruments, 
matches,  paper,  wooden.vare,  dieese,  thread, 
hosiery,  powder  and  firearms.     Pop.  25,000. 

KBN,  or  KBNN,  Thomas,  English  bishop 
and  hymnologist ;  b.  Great  or  Little  Berkham- 
stead,  Hertfordshire,  July  1637;  d.  Longleat, 
Wiltshire,  19  March  1711.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester  School,  graduated  from  New 
College,  Oxford  and  became  successively  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Bishop  Morley  (1665); 
rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight  (1667); 
and  prebend  of  Winctester  (1669).  He  spent 
five  years  traveling  on  the  Continent  with  his 
nephew,  the  younger  Izaak  Walton,  living  prin- 
cipally at  Rome  (1675-80),  and  accompanied 
Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  to  Holland,  as  do- 
mestic chaplain.  In  1680  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  (Tharles  II,  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness,  and  was  nominated  by  him  to  the 
Ushopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  CU^),    I^  suf- 
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.  .  E  the  li^ts  of  the  English  Church 
in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  English  social 
life,  aod  by  his  zeal  and  devotion  did  much  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  Christian  conduct,  his 

Krsonal  example  of  goodness  being  backed  by 
iming,  taste  and  breadth  of  sympathy.  His 
theological  and  devotional  writinsis  are  princi- 
pally valuable  for  the  personality  with  wliich 
they  are  connected,  but  his  famous  <Doxology,> 
as  well  as  the  'Morning  Hvnm.'  beginning  with 
•Awake,  my  soul,"  and  the  'Evening  Hymn* 
have  won  him  imperishable  fame  as  a  guide  and 
inspirer  of  Christian  devotion.  Consult  <Dic- 
tioDary  of  National  Biography*  (VoL  XXX, 
London  1893);  Plurnptre,  Dean,  *  Life  of  Bishop 
Ken>  rLondon  1890). 

KBNA,  ken'a,  KBHBM,  GENBH,  capital 
of  an  Egyptian  province  of  same  name  on  the 
Nile.    See  Kekxk. 

KENAI,  k£-nl',  a  peninsula  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Alaska,  with  Prince  William  Sound 
on  the  east,  Gulf  of  Alaska  east  and  south  and 
Cook  Inlet  on  the  west.  It  is  about  160  miles 
Ions  and  110  miles  across  the  widest  parL 
It  has  good  harbors,  valuable  coal  fields,  and 
some  gold  has  been  discovered. 

KENDAL,  Margaret  Bmnbm  Robertton 
(Griustoh),  English  actress:  b.  Great  Grim^iy, 
15  llarch  1849.  She  was  a  sister  of  T.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, the  dramatist  (q.v.) ;  was  known  on  the 
stage  as  "Madgk  Robsmt^oh'  and  appeared  in 
London  as  Ophelia  in  1865.  She  soon  gained  a 
reputation  as  an  talented  actress  in  high  comedy. 
On  her  marriage  to  W.  H.  Grimston  (q.v.)  in 
'"'9  she  assumed  with  him  the  stage  name  of 


worsted  stockings,  doeskins,  tweeds,  linsev- 
wdolseys  and  linings  of  various  kinds  f  especially 
those  for  coals),  machinery,  gunpowaer,  shoes, 
leather,  paper,  combs  and  cards.  Pop.  14,000. 
KENDALL,  AmoB,  American  journalist 
and  statesman:  b.  Dnnstable,  Mass.,  16  Aug. 
1789;  d.  Washii^:ton^.  C,  U  Nov.  1869.  Ife 
was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1811,  studied 
law  at  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1811-14,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1814,  was  post- 


Shakespearean  and  Old  EngUsfa  comedy  re- 
vivals. Later  Irotn  1879-89  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  John  Hare. 
They  made  several  phenomenally  successful 
-  lours  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  from 
1SS9,  and  retired  from  the  stage  in  190S. 

KENDAL,  William  Hunter  (Wiijjah 
HuHTCB  Gbihston).  English  actor:  b.  London, 
16  Dec.  1843 ;  d.  7  Nov.  1917.  After  his  mar- 
riage to  Uadge  Robertson  (see  Kenqai,  M.  B. 
R-)  in  1869,  ne  played  leading  parts  with  her. 
He  commenced  his  career  on  trie  stage  at  Glas- 
gow in  1862,  where,  he  remained  till  ISMj  sup- 
porting such  stars  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cnarlcs 
Kean,  Helen  Faucit,  G.  O,  Brooke,  etc.;  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the  Hay- 
tnarlKt  Theatre  in  1866^  in  <A  Dangerous 
Ftiend,>  pl:^ed  there  such  parts  as  Charles  Sur- 
face, Captain  Absolute,  Romeo,  Orlando,  Pyg- 
rnalion,  and  in  1879-%  wag  lessee  and  manager 
with  John  Hare  o£  the  Saint  James  Theatre, 
where  were  produced  'The  Queen's  Shilling'  ; 
'The  Squire';  'Impulse';  "The  Ironmaster*: 
'A  Scrap  of  Paper':  'Lady  of  Lyons',  and 
'As  You  Like  It.'  He  toured  with  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  in  1889-95. 
KENDAL,  KIRBY  KENDAL,  a  town 
and  municipal  borough  in  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land. It  dates  back  to  1576  as  an  incorporated 
lowm.  It  is  a  noted  centre  of  the  woolen 
trade;  and  the  woolen  cloths  manufactured 
there  ire  known  as  Idndols."  In  Kendal  arc 
wo     produced     excellent     carpets,     cottons. 


....__  of  the  Argus  of  WesUni  Am 

Fratdcfort.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  fourth 
auditor  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  dur- 
ing the  Jackson  administration  he  was  extremely 
influential.  He  aitJed  in  the  formation  of  the 
President's  anti-bank  policy  (see  Jackson,  Ah- 
DIEW),  was  a  special  treasury  agent  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  State  banks,  and  is  thought  to 
have  written  several  of  Jackson's  state  papers. 
Appointed  Postmaster-General  by  Jackson  in 
18135,  he  was  retained  by  Van  Burcn,  but  in 
1840  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  He  cleared 
the  Post-Office  Department  of  debt,  and  intro- 
duced numerous  reforms.  He  established  Ken~ 
doll's  Expositor,  bi-weekly,  in  1841,  and  the 
Union  Democrat,  weekly^  in  1842,  but  both  jour- 
nals shortly  ceased  publication.  In  XSAh  he  be- 
came associated  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (q.v.)  in 
the  ownership  and  management  of  the  Morse 
electric  telegraph  patents,  and  by  his  able  direc- 
tion ensureo  their  commercial  success  and  a  for- 
tune for  himself.  He  gave  largely  in  Washing- 
ton for  philanthropic  purposes.  'Though  calling 
himself  a  Jackson  Democrat,  he  strongly  op- 
posed secessioiu    He  wrote  an  incomplete  ^Life 


- --   the  Inventioa  of  the  EJeclro- 

raagnetic  Telegraph'    (1867),  and  an  'Autobi- 
ography' (posthumously  published,  1872). 

KENDALL,   George   Wilkina,   Ame'rican 

eumalist:  b.  Amherst  (now  Mount  Vemon), 
.  H.,  1809;  d.  Oak  Springs.  Tex.,  22  Oct.  1867. 
Settling  in  New  Orleans  in  1835,  be  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  in 
18^,  which  became  under  his  direction  one  of 
the  leadii^  journals  of  the  South.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  war  correspMidenls,  seeking  most 
of  the  fighting  in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican 
War  as  his  paper's  representative  with  the 
United  States  army  of  occupation  under  Gen- 
eral Scott.  He  wrote  'Narrative  of  the  Texan 
Santa  Fe  Expediti<m'  (2  vols..  New  York 
1844),  an  expedition  in  which  he  todc  part; 
and  'The  War  Between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico'  (New  York  1851).  Consult  BuUard, 
F.  L.,  'Famous  War  Correspondents'  (Boston 
1914). 

KENDALL,  Henry  Clarence,  Australian 


poet:  b.  Ulladulla  district.  New  South  Wales, 
18  April  1841 ;  d.  Redfem,  near  Sydney,  1  Aug 
1882.    He  became  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  Sydney  it 


1860,  in  1863  a  clerk  in  the  Lands  Department  of 
the  New  South  Wales  public  service;  later  was 
in  the  colonial  secretary's  office ;  in  1869-73  was 
active  as  a  journalist  at  Melbourne;  and  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  death  was  an  inspec- 
tor of  forests.  His  chief  volumes  are  'Poems 
and  Songs'  (Sydney  1862);  'Leaves  from 
Australian  Forests'  (Melbourne  1869),  and 
'Songs  from  the  Mountains' (Sydney  1680).  " 
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has  been  called  the  'poet  of  the  bush*  because-of 
his  skilful  delineation  of  the  character  of  Aus- 
tralian landscape.  In  1886  appeared  a  collected 
edition  of  his  verse,  with  a  memoir.  Consult 
Martin,  A.  P.,  'Concerning  Australian  Poets' 
(in  Sladen,  D.  B.  W.,  "ed.,  'Australian  Poets. 
1788-1888>,  London  1888)  ;  Rowland,  P.  P.,  <The 
Literature  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth* 
(in  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  LI.  p.  657,  London 
1902)  ;  Sladen,  D.  B.  W..  'A  Study  of  Henry 
Kendall  as  a  Bush  Poel>  (in  id.,  ed..  'Australian 
Ballads  and  Rhymes.*  London  1888). 

KENDALL,  William  Mitchell,  American 
architect:  b.  Jamaica  Plain.  Mass.,  185&  After 
an  extended  course  in  architecture  at  home  and 
in  Italy  and  France,  he  returned  to  New  York 
ciiy.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  designing  of 
many  important  edifices,  among  them  the  post- 
office,  municipal  building,  Ave^  Library  (Co- 
lumbia University),  School  of  Journalism  (Co- 
lombia University)  all  in  New  York  City,  He 
has  also  extended  his  work  to  Chicago  and  other 
American  cities. 

KENDALL,  WDliam  SerKe^nt,  Americao 
painter  and  sculptor:  b.  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y., 
20  Jan.  1869.  He  began  as  a  member  of  the  Art 
Students'  Leagne  of  New  York,  and  subse- 
quently was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Eaktns  of 
Philadelphia.  He  went  to  France  and  attended 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  also  studied 
under  Olivier  Merson.  He  is  equally  successful 
in  figure,  portrait  and  landscape,  and  in  recent 
years  also  has  taken  up  sculpture  with  consider- 
able success.  His  best  work,  however,  is  to  be 
found  amongst  his  many  charming  portraits  of 
children.  He  has  received  many  honors  — 
amongst  which  were  gold  medals  at  Saint  Louis 
(190+)  and  San  Francisco  (191S)  and  member- 
ship in  die  National  Academy  since  190S  —  and 
in  many  domestic  and  foreign  art  associations  — 
in  acjpiowledgment  of  his  merit  as  a  fine  color- 
ist  and  powerful  draftsman.  One  of  his  best 
pictures  IE  'The  End  of  the  Day,'  in  which  ten- 
der sentiment  is  united  with  workmanship  of 
excellence.  It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  may  also  be  seen  'An 
Interlude.'  Other  well-known  paintings  from 
his  brush  are  'Psyche*  and  'The  Seer,'  both 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Nevj  York; 
'Beatrice,'  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Phil- 
adelphia: 'Narcissa,'  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.  C;  'Cros slights,'  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Detroit,  Mich.;  ' Intermeiio,'  in 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Since  1913  he  has  been  director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  William  Lefiingwell, 
professor  of  painting  and  design  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  makes  his 
home.  Consult  Caffin,  C.  H.,  'The  Art  of  Ser- 
geant Kendall'  (in  Harper's  Monlhty  Magtuine, 
Vol.  CXVII,  p.  568,  New  York  1908)  ;  Mather. 
F.  J.,  jr.  'Kendair  Painter  of  Children*  (in 
Artt  and  Decoration,  VoL  1,  p.  IS,  New  York 
1910). 

KENDALLVILLE.  a  city  situated  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  railways,  about  25  miles 
north  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  Noble  County,  Ind.  It 
is  quite  a  manufadurinfr  town,  producing  flour, 
lumber,  refrigerators,  iron  products,  pumps, 
>caters.  tiles,  bricks  and  numerous  novelties. 
Pop.  5,000. 


KENDRICK.    Atahel    Cbrk,     American 

Baptist  clergyman  and  scholar;  b.  Poultney,  Vl. 
7  Dec.  1809;  d.  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  21  Oct.  1895. 
He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton  College.  Qin- 
ton  N.  Y..  in  1831,  and  was  professor  of  Greek 
at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University.  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  1831-50;  and  held  a  similar  post  in 
the  University  of  Rochester  from  1850.  Besides 
translations  and  several  textbooks,  and  revising 
and  editing  Olshausen's  'Old  Testament  Com- 
mentan''  and  Meyer's  'Commentary  on  John,' 
he  published  'Our  Poetical  Favorites*  (1880); 
'The  Moral  Onflict  of  Humanity'  {18W); 
etc.  He  was  one  of  the  American  c 
New  Testament  r    ' 


KENDRICK,  Jobn,  American  navigator: 
b,  Boston,  about  1745;  d.  Hawaii,  1800.  During 
the  Revolution  he  sailed  a  privateer,  and  in  1787, 
while  in  conunand  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
Washinglom,  ex^ored  the  noithwestem  coast  of 
America  and  various  Pacific  islands.  In  1791 
he  v^raged  to  the  South  Seas,  and  established 
the  Otinese  trade  in  sandalwood,  which  for  a 
long  lime  he  successfully  carried  on.  He  was 
amor^!  the  eariiest  American  sailors  ta  attempt 
voyages  for  discovery. 

KSNBALY,  ke-ii«tl,  Edward  Vanghan 
Hyde.  Irish  poet,  writer  and  barrister:  b.  Cork, 
1819;  d  1B80.  He  became  somewhat  noted  for 
bis  prominent  connection  with  the  defense  of 
Orton,  the  claimant  in  the  Tichbome  Case,  and 
of  the  two  Fenians,  Casey  and  Burke  (1867). 
His  conduct  in  both  cases  was  considered  so 
unprofessional  that  he  was  disbenched,  later 
on  by  Grays  Inn  and  expelled  from  the  Oxford 
circuit,  Ajnong:  his  publications  are  <The  Tich- 
boroeCase';  'Bfallaghan''(1845)  ;  'Goethe,  A 
New  Pantomime'  (1850);  'Poems'  (1864); 
'Enoch,  the  Second  Messenger  of  God'  ( 1872) ; 
Additional  poems  (1875-79). 

KENEH,  GKNEH,  or  KENX.  ken'c.  capi- 
tal of  the  ^yptian  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Nile  about  35  miles 
north  of  Thebes  and  is  a  place  of  about  30.000, 
frequented  by  pilgrims  tnroughout  the  year 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  by  tourists 
from  down  the  river  and  from  various  parts  of 
Egypt  The  Nile  steamers  have  a  station  at 
Kcneh  and  the  Nile  Valley  Railroad  has  a  station 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  town. 
Keneh  produces  sugar  and  has  some  native 
manufactories,  among  them  dislinaivc  pottery. 

KENKSAW  (ken-f-sa)  MOUNTAIN,  a 
mountain  in  (jcorgia  25  miles  northwest  of  At- 
lanta. It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
the  Civil  War  between  the  Union  troops  under 
Sherman  and  the  Confederates  under  Johnstoo. 

KENESAW  MOUNTAIN  Battle  of.  On 
the  night  of  18  June  1864,  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston 
fell  back  before  (ieneral  Sherman's  persistent 
advance  and  took  a  new  line  with  Kenesaw 
Mountain  as  its  salient,  his  right  wing  thrown 
back  so  as  to  cover  Marietta,  and  his  left  cover- 
ing the  railroad  back  to  the  Chattahoochee. 
Sherman  worked  to  the  right,  threatening  the 
railroad,  and  was  attacked  by  Hood's  corps  ai 
Kolh'^  Farm  (q.v.),  22  June.  After  much  study 
of  the  groimd,  Sherman  concluded  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  assault  Johnston's  line  oT 
turn  hip  position.  Either  course  had  its  diffiarf- 
ties  and  dangers,  but  as  the  enemy  and  liis  own 
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officers  had  settled  down  to  the  conviction  that 
he  would  not  assault  fortified  lines,  but  would 
execute  flanlcing  movemcnls  only,  he  considered 
[hat  a  succesaful  assault  would  hare  a  good 
moral  effect  and  ^ow  that  he  could  move 
against  an  enemy  behind  breaGtworks ;  so  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  left  centre  of  Johnston's 
position,  and  orders  were  given  on  the  24th  that 
on  the  Z7th  McPherson  should  assault  near 
Liltle  Kenesaw  and  that  Tboina&  should  assault 
about  a  mile  further  south.  Kenesaw  was 
strongly  intrenched  and  held  by  Loting's  and 
Hardee's  corps,  Loring  on  die  right,  opposite 
UcPheraoD,  Hardee,  on  the  left,  opposite 
Thomas.  About  9  a.u.  of  the  27lh  the  trocqis 
moved  to  the  assault,  and  all  along  the  tines  for 
10  miles  a.  furious  fire  of  artillery  and  muikatly 
was  kept  up,  A  part  of  Logan's  Fifteenth  corps, 
formed  in  two  lines,  fotight  its  way  up  -die  slope 
of  Litde  Kenesaw,  carried  the  Cemfederate 
skirmish -pits,  and  tried  to  go  further,  but  was 
checked  by  the  rough  nature  of  the  Rronnd  and 
the  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  delivered  at 
short  ranE^e  from  behind  breastworks.  Logan's 
assault  failed,  with  a  loss  of  600  men,  and  his 
troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  captured  skirmish' 
pits.  About  a  mile  to  the  ri^t  Thomas  as* 
saulted  with  Newtcm's  and  Davis'  divisions.  The 
troop!!  charged  up  the  face  of  the  motmtain, 
drove  in  the  skirmi^  line  and  reached  the  main 
works,  but  were  unable  to  carrry  them  under 
the  heavy  fire  of  canister  and  musketry  at  short 
range;  after  heroic  effort  and  the  loss  of  Geus. 
C.  G.  Harker  and  Daniel  McCook,  commaading 
brigades,  and  l.SSO  kilted,  wounded  and  missing, 
icU  back  and  intrenched  75  yards  from  the 
enem/i  works.  The  assault  was  over  by  IIJO 
A.U.,  and  was  a  failure.  Ii  was  the  most  serious 
reverse  sustained  by  Sherman  in  the  campaign. 
The  entire  Union  loss  was  nearly  2,500;  John- 
ston admits  a  Confederate  loss  of  808  killed  and 
wounded.  Consult  'OfKcial  Records'  (Vol. 
XXXVIII)  ;  Cox,  'Atlanta' ;  Van  Horne.  'His- 
tory of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland*  (Vol. 
II):  Sherman.  'Personal  Memoirs*   (Vol.  II); 


IV). 

KBNIA.  kS'n(-a,  Hotmt,  an  isolated  ex- 
tinct volcano  situated  in  British  East  Africa,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  equator.  Its  summit  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  known  as  Doenyo  Ebot  or  White  Moun- 
tain. Its  height  is  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet. 
It  was  discovered  by  Krapf  in  1849,  and  Its 
snmmil  was  first  reached  (by  Koib)  in  189S. 

KBNILWORTH,  En^and,  a  town  in  Wai- 
wiclcshire,  near  Warwick,  noted  as  the  seat  of 
the  famous  Kenilworth  Castle,  the  scene  of 
Scott's  novel  of  the  same  name.  It  has  ftgured 
prominently  in  the  history  of  norlhem  Eng- 
land: and  the  castle  was  once  the  scene  of  the 
19  days'  entertainment  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  the  Earl  of  I^cesier  In  1575.  Pop,  about 
6,000.  Consult  Beck,  'Kenilworth  Castle* 
(1878). 

KENILWORTH.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
'KenihvoTth,'  published  1821,  is  a  hijtuica) 
romance  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  involving  die 
relations  between  the  queen  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Lacester  ii  represented  as  having 
contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  Amy  Rob- 
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sart  and  aa  bung  torn  between  tl  .  ... 
of  love  for  his  beautiful  bride  and  s  t 
ing  ambition  to  rise  superior  to  all  his  rtvals 
in  the  royal  favor.  It  is  for  fear  of  his  jealous 
sovereign's  displeasure  that  he  ha-s  concealed 
his  marriage  and  hidden  his  wife  in  Cumuoi 
Hall.  At  the  opening  of  the  slory  TressiUan, 
her  former  lover,  discovers  her  wbereabouts 
and  attempts  to  get  her  to  return  to  her  fa- 
ther's house.  He  is  opposed  by  the  machinations 
of  Richard  Vamey,  a  retainer  of  Leicester's.' 
Tressilian  appeals  to  the  queen  to  restore  the 
lady  to  her  parents.  Disco veiy  is  imminent, 
but  Vamey  temporarily  saves  the  situation  by 
claiming  thai  she  it  his  wiic  Eliiabdh  com- 
mands thai  Amjr  be  far(»ight  before  her  at  her 
approaching  visit  to  Lord  Ldcesler's  casde  of 
Kenliwonh.  Vamey,  after  trying  in  vain  to 
induce  her  to  pose  as  his  wife,  gives  her  a  dri^ 
intended  to  produce  an  illness  which  will  make 
her  removal  impossibly  but,  foni&ed  with  an 
antidote  adtuinisteied  by  a  servant  of  Tres- 
silian's,  she  escafws  from  Cumnor  Hall  and 
journeys  to  Kenilworth  sedung  her  husband. 
During  the  revels  at  the  castle  the  queen  in- 
flames Lord  Leicester's  ambitions  by  letting  him 
see  that  he  may  even  aspire  to  her.  hand.  Var 
ney  convinces  him  that  Amy  has  been  unfaith- 
ful and  he  gives  orders  for  her  death.  Later,' 
learning  that  Varney  has  deceived  him,  Leices- 
ter confesses  the  truth  to  Elizabeth  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  remorse  and  is  subjected  to  an  out- 
burst of  tb£  royal  anger.  The  messengers 
which  he  lus  sent  to  Cumnor  Hall,  whither 
Amy  has  been  carried,  arrive  too  late,  and  the 
unfortunate  countess  is  killed  by  falling 
through  a  trap  door  laid  at  the  entrance  of  her 
chamber  by  the  hand  of  Vamey. 

In  no  novel  of  Scott's  is  the  historical  set- 
ting elaborated  with  more  care  than  in  'Kenil- 
worth.' While  indifferent  to  literal  accuracy' 
Scolt  has  brilliantly  rendered  the  atmosphere 
of  the  time  by  a  multitude  of  characterisiic  de- 
tails drawn  from  his  wide  reading  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature.  The  revels  at  Kenilworth,, 
for  example,  are  elaborately  described  after  the 
contemporary  account  of  Xancham.  The  de- 
lineation of  Elizabeth  is  A.  fine  specimen  of 
Scott's  characteristic  art  of  reading  romance 
and  human  nature  Into  the  outlines  afforded  by 
historical  record.  The  An^y  Robsart  story  fa 
based  on  rumors  and  traditions  current  in  Lei- 
cester's time  and  recorded  in  contemporary 
documents,  but  Scott  ha'S  combined  the  actual 
circumstances  of  more  than  one  of  Leicester's 
marriages  and  has  also  drawn  heavily  on  his 
imagination.  For  references,  consult  article 
Ivanhoe.  The  facts  of  l.eicester|s  marriage  to 
Amy  Robsart  are  given  in  the  article  on  Leices- 
ter in  the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography.* 
Jahes  H.  Hahfokd. 

KBNITBS.  The  name  of  a  tribe  wfiich 
inhabited  the  rocky  desert  region  between 
southern  Palestine  and  the  mountaitis  atijoining' 
Sinai.  At  the  time  of  d)e  exodus  of  Israel 
they  pastured  their  flocks  around  Mount  Horeb 
and  Sinai.  Jethro  or  Hobab  the  fatfier-ln-law 
of  Moses  was  a  Kenite.  He  is  also  called  a 
Midianite,  It  may  be  that  the  names  are  in- 
terchangeable or  that  the  Kenites  and  Midian- 
ites  were  closely  related.  A  third  conjecture  is 
that  the  Kenites  were  the  older  ^mily  of 
Midianites,  the  later  family  descending  Iron 
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Abraham  and  Keturah.  Because  of  ibeir  great 
kmdne5&  to  the  Children  of  Israel  on  their 
march  from  Egypt,  they  were  highly  esteemed. 
When  Saul  attacked  the  Amalaldtes,  he  warned 
the  Kenites  to  separate  from  Ihem.  In  the 
time  of  David  they  still  held  their  possessions 
in  the  south  of  Judah.  In  the  time  of  jehora- 
kim,  the  small  number  left  from  the  Assyrian 
onrush  over  the  land  took  refuge  in  Jerusalem. 
They  were  a  gypsy-like  people.  It  is  thought 
by  A.  H.  Sayce  and  some  other  scholars  uat 
they  were  blacksmitlis  and  went  from  ^iace  to 

[ilace  pursuing  their  vocation.  This  opinion  is 
argelv  based,  however,  on  the  supposed  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  root  from  which  their  name 
is  derived  which  is  "to  work  in  iron.* 

KENIZZITES.  A  tribe  descended  from 
Kenai,  the  grandson  of  Esau  or  from  Caleb 
who  is  called  a  Kenizzite  (1  Chr.  iv,  15).  He 
may  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Caleb 
(Judges  i,  13).  The  Israelites  and  Edomites 
had  many  names  in  common.  The  tribe  was 
located  somewhere  in  the  neigEborhood  of 
Mount  Seir,  They  seem  as  Bochart  suggests 
to  have  became  almost  entirely  extinct  between 
the  time  of  Abraham  and  Joshua. 

KENMARE,  Mary  Prances  Cnuck,  Nan 
ot:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  1820;  d.  1899.  She  was 
educated  in  England  m  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Returning  to  Ireland  she  became  a  convert  to 
Catbolicism.  She  conducted  the  convent  of 
"Poor  Clares*  which  she  herself  had  estab- 
lished at  Kenmare  (1861-84).  In  1884  she 
founded,  with  papal  sanction,  the  order  of  the 
Sisters  of  Peace,  a  branch  of  which  order  was 
founded  by  her  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Amoiig  her  publiiihed  works  are 
^Manual  of  Irish  History*  (1870)  :  a  biography 
of  O'Conrell  (1872);  "Woman's  Work  in 
Modem  Society*  (1874)  :  'The  Book  of  the 
Blessed  Ones,'  "The  Trias  Thaumaturga> 
(1877).  In  addition  to  these  she  wrote  the 
lives  of  many  saints,  devotional  works  and  arti- 
cles on  Irish  Shrines.  Consult  'TTie  Nun  of 
Kenmare,  An  Autobiography'    (Boston  1888). 

KENNAN,  George,  American  traveler,  au- 
thor and  lecturer:  b.  Norwalk.  Ohio,  16  Feb. 
1845.  He  received  a  secondary  education,  be- 
came a  telegraph  operator,  in  1865  went  1o 
northeastern  Siberia  as  an  explorer  and  tele- 
graph engineer,  and  in  1866-68  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  middle  division  of  the 
Russo- American  telegraph  line.  In  1870-71  he 
explored  the  mountain  region  of  eastern  Cau< 
casus  and  Daghestan,  upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica was  active  as  lecturer  and  journalist,  and  in 
1877-SS  was  night  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1885-*,  with 
G.  A.  Frost,  an  artist,  he  accomplished  a  jour- 
ney of  15,000  miles  through  Russia  and  Siberia 
in  ipvestigation  of  the  Russian  exile  system. 
He  visited  all  the  mines  and  prisons  between 
the  Ural  Mountains  -and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amur,  and  publi^ed  an  account  of  his  observa- 
tions m  'Siberia  and  the  Exile  System*  (1891), 
first  printed  in  the  Century  MUgaiint  (1889- 
90).  From  1886  he  lectured  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  his  Siberian  experi- 
ences. In  1898,  durinfc  the  Spanish -American 
war,  he  visited  Cuba  with  the  Red  Cross  Society 
atid  as  special  commissioner  of  the  Outlook  of 
New  Yoik,  to  which  he  contributed  valuable 
articles. 


In  1901  he  went  to  Russia  to  risit  Count 
Tcbtoy  and  malce  a  further  study  of  Russian 
conditions.  He  was  arrested  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg, by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  sent  out  of  the  empire  under  guard  as  a 
"politically  untrustworthy*  person.  In  1902  in 
company  with  American  scientists  be  explored 
Mount  Pelee,  Martinique,  and  the  scene  of  the 
Saint  Pierre  disaster.  In  19M,  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  he  went  to 
die  Far  East  as  correspondent  of  the  Outlook; 
reported  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  which  he 
witnessed  from  the  Japanese  side;  and  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  travel  ihrougfa  Japan,  China, 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  In  1Q06-O7  he  inves- 
tigated for  McClure's  Magaaine  municipal  cor- 
ruption in  San  Francisco.  In  1906  he  went  to 
England  to  translate  from  the  original  Russian 
manuscript  General  Kuropatkin's  'History  of 
the  Japanese  War.*  In  addition  to  the  two 
volumes  on  the  Siberian  exile  system  noted 
above  he  is  the  author  of  'Campaigning  in 
Cuba*  (1899)  ;  'The  Tragedy  of  Pelee'  (1902)  ; 
'Folk  Tales  of  Napoleon*  (1902);  'Tent  Life 
in  Siberia'  (revised  and  enlarged  edition 
1910)  ;  'A  Russian  Comedy  of  Errors*  (1915) 
and  'The  Chicago  and  Alton  Case*  (1915). 
Since  1912  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Outlook. 

KENHBBBC  (kSn-^  bSc)  RIVER,  a  nver 
in  Maine,  next  to  the  Penobscot  the  most  im- 

Srtant  in  the  State.  Its  principal  source  is 
oosehead  Lake,  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Somerset  and  Piscataquis  counties.  After  a 
course  of  20  miles  it  receives  Dead  River  from 
the  ri^t  It  enters  the  Atlantic  in  Sagadahoc 
County  throurfi  Sheepscott  Bav,  an  irr^ular 
indentation  of  the  coast  studded  with  many 
islands.  The  largest  tributary  of  the  Kennebec 
is  the  Androscoggin,  which  joins  it  18  miles 
from  the  ocean  at  Merrymeeting  Bay.  The 
outlets  of  a  number  of  small  ponds,  and  Sebas- 
ticook  and  Sandy  rivers,  also  flow  into  it.  The 
most  important  towns  on  its  banks  are  Bath, 
Ridimond,  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  Augusta  and 
Waterville.  It  has  falls  at  Watervifie  and  at 
three  points  above,  whidi  afford  excellent  mo- 
tive power.  Its  whole  length  is  about  150 
miles,  in  which  it  has  a  descent  of  1,000  feet 
The  influence  of  the  tide  extends  to  Augusta, 
42  miles  from  the  sea.  A  dam  with  locks  was 
constructed  at  Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  above  that  point,  and 
increasing  the  water  power.  The  structure  is 
584  feetlong  and  15  feet  above  ordinary  high 
water  mark,  and  cost  $300,000.  It  forms  a 
pond  161^  miles  in  extent,  with  an  average 
depth  of  16  feet.  The  river  is  closed  by  ice  at 
Hallowell  from  the  middle  of  December  to 
about  1  April;  below  Bath  it  is  open  at  all 
seasons  except  during  winters  of  unusual 
sevcriQr. 

KENNKBUNK.  kSn-^-bank*,  Me.,  town 
in  York  County  on  the  Kennebunk  and 
Mousan  rivers  ancl  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, west  (Bvision,  24  miles  southwest  of  Port- 
land. The  ample  water  power  here  is  utilized 
for  various  manufacturing  industries,  among 
the  articles  produced  being  auto  top  faAirics 
and  straw  mattings,  leatheroid,  sample-case*, 
shoe-stiffenings,  fihre-board  and  lumber.  The 
town  has  a  free  circulating  library  containing 
several  thousand  volumes.    It  is  one  of  llie  old 
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towns  of  Uaine,  its  settlement  dating  from 
about  1650.  Until  1820,  the  ye&r  in  which 
Maine  became  a  separate  State,  Kennebunlc 
was  a  part  of  Wells.    Pop.  3,500. 

KENNKBUNKPORT,  Me.,  town  in  York 
County,  25  miles  southwest  of  Portland, 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebnnk  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  It  is  situated  on  a  good  harbor,  has 
an  excellent  ^beach,  fine  boating  facilities  on  the 
riTcr,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  with 
superior  hotel  and  boarding-house  accommoda- 
tions. Besides  Talbot's  Library,  the  town  has 
public  and  circulating  libraries.  Its  industries 
mclude  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  the 
buitdinR  of  boats  and  canoes.  The  town  was 
settled  in  1629,  and  incorporated  as  Cape  Por- 
poise in  J653.  Having  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
Indians  in  1703,  it  was  reincorporated  in  1717  as 
Anmdd,  and  in  1821  took  its  present  name. 
The  population  is  about  2,200. 

KENNEDY,  Sa  Alexander  (William 
Blackie),  English  educator  and  engineer:  b. 
Stepney,  1847.  Graduated  from  Royal  College 
of  Mines  he  became  a  marine  engineer  and  es- 
tablished a  repulaiion  for  inventiveness.  Be- 
coming professor  of  engineering  at  University 
College,  London,  he  carried  on  his  experiments 
there  and  established  the  first  enpneering 
laboratory.  He  did  special  and  important 
work  in  devising  means  of  (estinp-  maehtnes  of 
various  kinds  and  he  invented  a  recorder  tor 
lesiine:  the  strength  of  materials.  He  has  de- 
signed lighting  and  power  plants  in  Edinburgh, 
Manchester,  Loch  Leven,  Calcutta  and  Japan. 
He  has  also  acted  extensively  in  the  capacity 
□f  consulting  engineer  and  has  been  chief  engi- 
neer lo  the  Westminster  Electric,  Central  Elec- 
tric and  Saint  James  and  Pall  Mall  Electric 
Supply^  Companies  member  of  the  Naval  Boiler 
Committee,  president  of  the  Admiral^  Com- 
mittee on  Machinery  Design,  associate  member 
of  the  Ordnance  Committee;  member  of  Com- 
mittee on  Wireless  Telegraphy;  consulting  elec- 
trical engineer  to  the  London  and  Northwestern 
and  London  and  Eoulhwestem  railways  and  to 
the  London  County  Council  Tramways;  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions,  of  the  Munitions  Inventions 
Panel,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Anti-Air  Craft 
Equipment  Committee.  Among  his  piAlished 
works  are  'The  Mechanics  of  Machinery' 
(1886)  ^  'Moore's  Alps  in  I864>  (1902).  and  a 
translanon  of  Reuleaux's  'Kinematik.' 

KENNEDY,  Archibald  R.  S.,  Scottish  edu- 
cator and  Semitic  scholar;  b.  White  Hills, 
Banffshire,  1S59.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Gottingen  and 
Berlin  (1875-85).  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
Fellow  of  Glasgow  University  (tSSS-87),  going 
to  Aberdeen  University  three  years  later  as 
professor  Semitic  lanKuages  (1887-94)  ;  and  in 
1894  to  Utiiversity  of  Edinbtlrgh  as  professor 
in  the  same  capacity  (1894-).  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  arc  a  series  of  grammars  in  the 
Porta  Unguarum  Ori en talium  Series,  including 
Hebrew  (1885);  Seriac  (1889);  Assyrian 
(1890),  and  Arabic  (1895);  'Exodus'  (in 
Temple  Bible,  1901) ;  'Joshua  and  Judges' 
(1«G);  'Samuel'  (1905);  'Leviticus  and 
Numbers'  (in  Century  Bible.  1910).  He  has 
also  contributed  extensively  to  Hastings  'Dic- 


EBNNEDY.  Benjamin  Hall,  English  edu- 
cator and  classical  scholar:  b.  Birmin^am. 
1804;  d.  1889.  Graduated  from  Cambridge  in 
1827  he  became  Fellow  and  lecturer  in  classics 
at  Saini  John's  College  in  his  alma  mater; 
assistant  master  af  Harrow,  and  head  matter 
of  Shrewsbury  School  (183(W56).  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  regias  professor  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge    and  canon   of    Eli  the    following 

Car.  In  1870  he  became  a  member  of  the 
niversity  Council,  and  also  of  tbx  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
edited  popular  classical  textbooks;  made  trans- 
lations from  Greek  and  Hebrew  into  English 
and  wrote  poet^  in  Latin.  Greek  and  Enj^ 
lish,  a  volume  oi  which  was  published  in  18S2 
under  the  title  of  'Between  Whiles.'  Consult 
Sandys,  'A  History  of  Oassical  Scholarship' 
(Vol.  III.  Cambridge  1908). 

KENNEDY,  Charles  Ruin,  Anglo-Ameri- 
can dramatist :  b,  Derby.  EnglandT  14  Feb. 
1871.  He  began  life  as  an  ofhce  boy,  largely 
educated  himself  and  early  began  lecturing  and 
writing.  He  later  became  an  actor  and  press 
agent  and  theatrical  business  manager.  This 
led  to  the  production  of  dramas  for  the  stage 
with  which  he  combined  the  writing  of  short 
stories,  critical  articles  and  poems.  Among  his 
dramas  are  'The  Servant  in  the  House' 
(1908);  'The  Winter  Feast'  (1906);  'The 
Terrible  Meek'  (1911);  'The  Necessary  Evil' 
(1913)  ;  'The  Idol-Breaker'  (1914) ;  'The  Rib 
of  the  Man*  (1916);  'The  Army  with  Ban- 
ners' (1917).  In  the  composition  of  these 
dramas,  all  of  which  deal  with  problems  of  so- 
detv  and  are  of  a  serious,  reforming  tendency 
he  has  had  the  advice  of  his  wife,  the  actress, 
Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  whom  he  married  in 
1898. 

KENNEDY,  Grace,  Scottish  novelist:  b. 
Pinmore.  Ayrshire,  1782;  d.  1825.  Her  novels, 
which  are  of  a  decidedly  religious  caste,  were 
very  popular  in  her  day,  though  now  when  the 
age  has  become  more  liberal,  they  have  lost 
most  of  their  interest  and  are  very  little  read. 
Her  works  which  have  been  translated  in  full 
into  German,  and  in  part,  into  several  other 
languages,  show  considerable  talent  and  de- 
pict (he  relipons  spirit  of  her  age  in  Scotland 
very  well.  They  will,  therefore,  be  of  a 
secondary  interest  at  least,  to  students  of  the 
religious  tendencies  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  Her  most  popular  story,  'Father 
aement'  (1823)  is  strongly  anti- Roman 
Catholic,  and  for  this  reason  and  on  account 
of  the  vividness  of  the  characters  and  situa- 
tions, became  immensely  popular  and  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Among  her  other  novels  are  'Anna 
Ross';  'Dimallan';  'Jessy  Allan.'  and  'De- 
cision.' The  best  edition  of  her  works  is  that 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1827. 

KENNEDY,  Sik  Jainea  Shaw,  British 
soldier  and  military  wnter :  b.  Straiton  pari^ 
Ayrshire.  1788;  d.  1865.  His  familv  name  was 
Shaw  and  the  Kennedy  was  added  afterward. 
He  became  a  geneml  in  1863  after  having  seen 
much  militaiy  service  abroad  in  the  Wellington- 
Peninsular  Campaigns  and  in  other  umtlar 
service.  His 'Noteson  Waterloo*  werepablished 
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in  1865.  He  also  left  an  autotHograpby ;  *A 
Plan  for  the  IDefmsc  of  Canada* ;  and  'Notes 
on  the  Defense  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 
(1859),  the  latter  of  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted. 

KENNEDY,  John,  Scottish  reltRious 
writer:  b.  Abcrfddy.  Perthshire.  1813;  d.  1900. 
Educated  at  Aberdeen,  Glasgow  and  Edinbur^ 
universities  he  became  a  Congregational  minis-  ■ 
ter  Stationed  in  Aberdeen  (1836-46).  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  London  to  Stepney  Con- 
gregation  (1846-82).  There  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  at  New  College  (1872-76) 
and  chairman  of  the  council  of  tlut  institution 
(1884-95)  and  was  editor  of  The  ChristiM 
Wilnes!  (1866-73)  and  The  Evangelical  Afaga- 
sine  (1887-90).  Among  his  published  works 
are  'The  Divine  Life*  (1858);  'A  Handbook 
of  Clhristian  Evidence'  (1880);  <The  Gospels; 
their  Age  and  Authorship'  (1884)  ;  'Old  Testa- 
ment Criticism  and  the  Rights  of  Non-Experts' 
(1897). 

KENNEDY,  Sik  John,  Canadian  engineer: 
b.  Spenc^rville,  Ontario,  26  Sept.  1838.  He 
was  educated  at  McGill  University,  he  be- 
came assistant  city  engineer  of  Montreal  in 
1863;  division  engineer  (1871)  and  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Great  Western  Railways  of  Canada 
(1872-75) ;  chief  engineer  of  tne  Montreal 
Harbor  Commission  ( 1875-1907)  and  consult- 
ing engineer  of  same  since  1907.  Among  his 
important  public  works  are  the  deepening  to 
27^  feet  of  the  ship  canal  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec  and  at!  the  improvements  made  in 
Montreal  harbor  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. As  a  member  of  numerous  important 
engineering  committees,  among  them  those  on 
Lachine  Canal,  Floods  at  Montreal  and  Trent 
Valley  Canal  System,  all  of  them  royal  commis- 
sions, he  faas  influenced  strongly  many  great 
public  undertakings  in  Canada. 

KENNEDY,  Jofan  Pendleton,  Asierican 
novelist:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  25  OcL  1795;  d. 
Newport,  R.  1.,  18  Aug.  1870.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Baltimore  College  in  1812,  and  in  1814 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks,  taking  part 
in  the  battles  of  Bladensburg  and  North  PoinL 
In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  which  he  followed  successfully  for  20 
years.  In  1818  he  commenced  authorship,  by 
the  publication,  in  connection  with  his  friend 
Peter  Hoffman  Cruse,  of  the  'Red  Book,'  a, 
serial  of  light  character  in  prose  and  verse 
issued  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  continuing 
two  years.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  house  of  delegates,  and  re-chosen  the 
two  next  years.  In  1S32  he  published  his  first 
novel.  'Swallow  Barn,  or  a  Sojourn  in  the 
Old  Dominion,'  descriptive  of  the  plantation 
life  of  Virginia.  In  1835  appeared  'Horseshoe 
Robinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency,' 
the  most  successful  of  his  writings.  In  1838 
be  published  'Rob  of  the  Bowl,  a  Legend  of 
Saint  Inigoes,'  relating  to  the  Maryland  prov- 
ince in  the  days  of  Cecilius  Calvert,  second 
Lord  Baltimore,  Kennedy  was  a  member  of 
Congress  1839-45,  and  was  prominent  among 
the  Whie  members.  In  1849  appeared  his  'Life 
of  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.*  and  in  1852  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  His  works  not  previously 
named  include  'Annals  of  Quodlibet'  (1840)  ; 
tMr.    Ambrose's    Letters    on    the    Rebellion* 


(1855).  He  was  a  friend  of  Thackeray,  and 
wrote  or  sketdied  in  outline  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  second  volume  of  'The  Virginians.' 
Consult  'Life*  by  Tuckerman.  See  Hobseshoc 
Robinson. 

KENNEDY,  John  Pitt,  an  Irish  author. 
educator  and  engineer :  b.  Donoeh,  Don^al 
County,  Ireland,  1796;  d.  1879.  He  superin- 
tended harbor  construction  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  built  lighthouses,  ,  roads  and 
quays.  He  was  sub-inspector  of  militia  in  the 
Ionian  Isles  (1828^1).  After  a  long  absence 
from  the  army  he  returned  to  it  in  1849,  serv- 
ing as  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  whom 
he  accompanied  to  India.  There  Kenneth  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  the  military 
road  from  Katka,  through  Simla  and  Kuna- 
wur  to  Tibet.  John  Pitt  Kennedy,  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  his  public  engineer- 
ing works,  is  best  remembered  on  account  of 
his  efforts  to  settle,  in  a  sensible  way.  the  Irish 
question.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1831;  and 
he  was  at  once  struck  with  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  tilled  with  a  desire  to 
remedy  it.  He  realized  that  any  permanent 
improvement  in  the  Irish  situation  must  be  pro- 
ceeded by  a  betterment  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions. He  seems  to  have  got  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  Irish  people  than  any  previous  reformer 
have  realized  that  the  British  method; 


if  dealing  with  the  people  had  been   largely 
aulty  if   not  vicious.    He  '  '       " 

that  force  « 


faulty  if   1 

that  force  would  never  conc^uer  Ireland  though 

it  might  hold  her  in  subjection  indefinitely.    In 


1835  he  published  a  book  which  embraced  his 
ideas  on  Ireland,  and  which  bore  the  curious, 
though  very  suggestive  title  'Instruct;  Em- 
p^^y;  Don't  Hang  Them:  or  Ireland  Tranquil- 
ized  without  Soldiers  and  Enriched  wiinout 
English  Capital.*  As  inspector  general  of 
Irish  Education,  for  a  time;  secretary  of  the 
Devon  Commission  (1843);  and  the  Famine 
Relief  Committee  (1845)  he  labored  to  im- 
prove agricultural  and  social  conditions  and 
to_  advance  public  instruction  in  Ireland.  To 
this  end  he  wrote  several  works,  all  dealing 
with  the  problems  he  found  in  Ireland  and 
suggesting  solutions.  He  also  wrote  technical 
engineering  works  and  was  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  British  Home  and  Colonial  Empire. 

KENNEDY^  John  Stewart.  Scottish-Ameri- 
can philanthropist:  b.  near  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
1830;  d.  1909.  At  the  age  of  ^.he  came  to 
New  York  as  the  representative  of  a  London 
iron  firm.  There  he  entered  the  firm  of  Uorris 
K.  Jesup  in  which  he  remained  until  1867.  On 
his  retirement  he  began  the  reorganiiation  of 
concerns  on  trouble  through  mismanagement 
or  other  causes;  and  was  receiver  for  numer- 
ous concerns,  among  them  The  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad;  and  in  these  enterprises  he 
eventually  made  a  large  fortime ;  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  expended  in  charities  and  in 
the  encouragement  of  education.  Of  the 
$30,000,000  which  he  is  credited  with  having 
disposed  of  in  this  way  he  gave  ty  will  to  Co- 
lumbia University,  the  New  Yorl  Public  li- 
brary, the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Erection  Fund  and  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  $2,500,000.  or  a  total  of 
$17,500,000.    His  will  also  provided  for  i 
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gift 
150,1 


,000. 


fiom  $1,500,000  to 


UeadvUle,  Pa.,  1813;  d 
1887.  He  practisrd  law  for  a  time.  eiUted 
country  newspapers,  and  finally,  in  1S49,  he  as- 
Slimed  charge  of  the  reorganiiation  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau;  and  10  years 
later  became  head  of  the  census.  He  was 
largely  instnunental  in  the  holding  of  [he  Con- 

Esi  of  Statisticians  lield  in  Brussels  in  1853. 
ter  on  he  became  exuniner  of  National 
Banks.  To  him  the  United  States  owes  much 
of  her  early  organization  of  statistical  reports 
of  all  kinds. 

KENNEDY,  Thomas  Francis,  Scotch  re- 
former: b.  Greenan,  1788;  d.  1379.  Graduated 
in  law  from  Edinburgh  University  he  went  into 
politics  and  became  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  ISia  He  became  greatly  interested 
in  political  reforms  and  in  these  matters  he  saw 
more  clearly  than  most  of  his  fellow  members 
of  Parliament  He  obtained  numerous  rights 
for  prisoners,  among  them  that  of  peremptory 
chalfetwe  under  a  ballot  method  for  the  selec- 
tion  of  jurors.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  the  extension  of  the  francliise,  the 
abolition  of  reKgious  disabilities,  the  extinction 
of  the  Scotlish  Court  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
lowering  of  the  duties  on  com  (that  is  grain). 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  and  in  others  were 
recognized  by  his  successive'  appointment  as 
clerk  of  ordinance  (1832),  Junior  Lord  of  tht 
Treasury,  paymaster  of  civil  service  in  Ireland 
(1837) ;  and  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests   (18S&-54). 

KENNEDY,  William,  Irish  poet  and  prose 
writer:  b.  Dubhn,  1799;  d.  Paris,  1871.  Edu- 
cated at  Belfast  College,  he  drifted  into  liter- 
ature, working  on  the  Paislty  Magazine,  Scot- 
land. Following  this  he  fallowed  literature  in 
London  until  1838  when  be  accompanied  Lord 
Durham,  as  secretary  to  Canada,  going  to 
Texas  in  1841  and  becoming  British  consul  at 
Galveston  (1842-49).  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  retired  on  a  pension  which  allowed  him  to 
devote  his  time  to  literary  work.  He  returned 
lo  London  and  finally  went  to  reside  in  Paris. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'Fitful  Fan- 
ties'  (1827)  ;  <The  Arrow  and  the  Rose  and 
Other  Poems'  (1830,  both  volumes  of  lyrical 
poetry  for  the  most  Mrt) ;  'flie  Siege  of  Ant- 
werp* (drama);  'The  Rise,  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  the  Republic  of  Texas'  (2  vols., 
1841). 

KENNEDY,  WOIiam  Sloane,  American 
author:  b.  Bredfville,  Ohio,  ISSO.  Educated  In 
Yale  and  Harvard  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  and  later  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  literature,  doing  magazine  work, 
criricisms,  translation  from  French  and  Italian 
and  published  ori^nal  works.  Among  the  lat- 
ter are  'Henry  Wadsworih  Longfellow* 
(1882);  'John  Greenleaf  Whittier'  (!882>; 
'Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes'  Q883) ;  'Won- 
ders and  Curiosities  of  the  Railway*  (18B4 
and  1906);  'John  G.  Whittier,  the  Poet 
of  Freedom*  (1892);  'Reminiscences  of  Walt 
Whitman'  (1896)  ;  'In  Portia's  Gardens* 
(1897);  'Walt  Whitman's  Diary  in  Canada' 
(1904). 


KENNELLY,  Arthtii  Edwin,  Anglo-Amct^ 
ican  engineer:  b.  Bombay,  India,  17  Dec.  1861, 
Educated  at  University  of  London.  After  ex- 
tensive experience  as  an  electric  engineer  in 
England,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1887 
as  electrical  assistant  to  Thomas  A.  Edison. 
Seven  years  later  he  established  a  business  for 
himself  in  Philadelphia  as  consulting  electrical 
engineer  (1894-1901).  In  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  electrical  engineering  at 
Harvard  University,  a  position  he  still  holds. 
He  is  also  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Among  the  important  public  works  friiich  he 
has  undertaken  was  the  laying,  for  the 
■Vera  Crui-Frontera-Campeche  Cables  for  the 
Mexican  govenmient  in  1903.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'Notes  for  Electrical  Stu- 
dents* (a  collaboration  with  Wilkinson)  ;  'The- 
oretical Elements  of  Electro- Dynamic  Ma- 
chinery' (1893)  ;  'Electrical  Engineering  Leaf- 
lets' (in  collaboration  with  Edwin  J.  Houston 
1897);  'Electro  Dynamic  Machinery*  (1899); 
'Electricity  Made  Easy'  (1899)  ;  'The  Inter, 
preiation  of  Mathematical  Formulx'  (1899); 
'Wireless  Telegraphy'  (1907);  'The  Applica- 
tion of  Hyperbolic  Functions  to  Electrical 
Engineering  Problems*  (1911);  'Tables  and 
Atlas  of  Complex  HyperboUc  Functions* 
(1914)  ;    'Artificial   Electric   Lines*    (1917), 

KENNERLEY,  Hitchell,  American  pub- 
lisher: b.  Burslem,  England,  14  Aug.  1878,  He 
came  (o  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  18  as 
representative  of  John  Lane  publishing  houst^ 
London,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City 
(1896-1900);  after  which  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  Smart  Set  (19(K)-01);  founder 
and  editor-proprietor  of  The  Reader  Magazine 
(1901-W);  and  publisher  (190S— ).  In  this 
latter  capacity  he  published  The  ForwM  (1910- 
16)  :  The  Papyrus  (1910-12). 

EENNET  RIVER,  a  tributary  of  the 
Thames,  in  England.  It  rises  in  Wiltshire, 
flowing  east  through  Berkshire,  emptying  into 
the  Thames  at  Reading,  after  a  course  of  46 
miles.  It  is  a  part  of  tne  waterway  connecting 
the  North  Sea  with  Saint  George's  Channel. 

KENNETH  I  (niled  83^-860).  a  Scottish 
king  belonging  to  the  MacAHine- family.  At 
first  his  influence  extended  over  a  restricted 
territory  in  Galloway;  but  this  he  gradually  ex- 
tended fjy  successful  military  expeditions  whidl 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  (841) 
and  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  prin- 
cipalities. He  made  Dimkeld  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  his  enlarged  domains;  and  to  this 
sew  capital  he  removed  the  relics  of  Saint 
Columba.  This  made  the  city  the  centre  of 
increased  ecclesiastical  activity  which  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  the   Christians  t  '   '   ' 

desperate  struggle  against  expirii..  , 
Kenneth,  among  his  other  warlike  i 
made  six  expeditions  against  Lothian,  into 
which  he  penetrated  on  each  occasion.  Consult 
Lang,  Andrew,  'History  of  Scotland,'  or  any 
other  good  history  of  Scotland. 

KENNETT,  Robert  Hatch,  English  edu- 
cator, scholar  and  writer:  t.  Saint  Lawrence, 
Ramsgate,  1864,  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he 
served  in  that  institution  as  chaplain,  lecturer 
in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (1887-^3);  and  lecturer 
in  Aramaic  (1850-1903),  beconitng,  on  the  lat- 
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Bishop  of  Mandiester  (1913).  Among  his 
publications  are  'The  Hebrew  Tenses'  (1901)  : 
^In  Our  Tongues'  (1907);  'The  Servant  of 
the  Lord'  (1911)  ;  'The  (Zomposition  o£  the 
Book  of  Isaiafa  in  the  Light  of  History  and 
Arclueology.'  He  has  also  contributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  Journal  of  Tkrologieat  Sludiet ; 
the  'Encyclopedia  Americana' ;  'Hastings 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,'  the  Htb- 
bert  Joumat  and  other  publications  of  a  like 


KENNETT,  White.  English  Episcopal  prel- 
ate and  writer:  b.  Dover,  10  Aug.  1660;  d. 
Westminster,  19  Etec.  1728.  Graduated  from 
Oxford  he  entered  the  Church  of  England 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher, 
uitiquarian,  theologian  and  historian,  and  also 
an  account  of  his  strongly-pronounced  anti- 
high  church  attitude.  Rector  of  Ambrosden 
(1685)  ;  tutor  and  vice-prindpal  of  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford  (1691);  Archdeacon  of  Hunting- 
don (1701);  Dean  of  Peterborough  (1707); 
Bishop  of  Peterboroudi  (1718);  he  made  his 
mark  upon  the  churdi  politics  of  his  day  in 
England.  Among  his  numerous  works  arc 
'Parochial  Antiquities'  (1695,  1818);  'Com- 
plcat  History  of  England'  (of  which  only  one 
volume  was  published  anonymously  in  1706) ; 
.  'A  Roaster  and  C^ironicle,  Elcclesiastical  and 
Civil,  for  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  IP 
(Vol,  I,  1728).  Man^  of  his  historical  and 
other  valuable  manuscnpts,  most  ot  whidi  have 
not  yet  been  published,  are  in  the  Lansdowne 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  His  life  was 
written  by  Newton  (London  1730). 

KBNNBY,  Charles  Lamb,  ^iglish  author 
and  journalist,  son  of  the  Irish  dramatist,  James 
Kenney  (q.v.) :  b.  Bellevue  (near  Paris),  18Z1 ; 
d.  1881.  He  began  active  life  as  a  clerk  in 
the  London  genera!  post  oHice;  and  while  there 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  writing  for  the  local 
press,  and  he  thus  gradtially  drifted  into  jour- 
nalism becoming  dramatic  critic  for  the  London 
Times.  In  the  meantime  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  Among  his 
published  works  are  'The  Gates  of  the  East' 
(in  support  of  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
I8S7) ;  <M.  W.  Balfe'  (1875) ;  'Balrac's 
Correspondence'  (a  translarion,  1878),  and 
light  verse,  and  several  very  (rood  light  operas 
and  musical  sketehe..  which  were  popular  in 
their  day.  Consult  Qayden,  W.  P.,  ,'Rogers 
and  his  Contemporanes'  (London  1889) ; 
Genest,  John,  'EJigHsh  Stage*  (Vols.  VII  and 
■  Vin,  London  1832). 

KENNBY,  James,  British  dramatist:  K 
1780:  d.  1849.  Be^nnins:  as  a  bank  clerk  in 
Xondon,  where  his  father  was  manager  of 
■*Boodles'  Oub,*  he  gave  more  attention  to 
'Amateur  acting  and  play  writing  than  to  the 
banking  business,  which  he  soon  gave  up   for 


Upon   the   stage.       He   had   excellent   dramatic 

talent  and  the  power  of  character  development. 

Amoiig  bis  numerous  plays  the  most  popular 
.and   successful    are    'Sweethearts   and   Wives' 

(1823)  ;  'Turn  Him  Out'  (a  musical  afterpiece, 
■1812);  'Love.  Law  and  Phvsic'  (1812);  'The 
'  UlnEtrlous     Stranger'      ( 1827) ;      '  Masaniello' 

(1829);.  'Sicilian  Vespers'    (1840).       Consult 


KENNICOTT.  Benjindn.  English  clergy- 
man and  scholar:  b.  Totness  in  Devonshire,  4 
April  1718;  d.  Oxford.  18  Sept  17S3.  When 
his  father  died  he  was  quite  yotwg  but  suc' 
ceeded  him  as  master  of  a  charity  suiool  in  his 
home  village.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends 
he  entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  In  his 
undergraduate  days  he  pubhshed  two  boi^cs,  the 
second  one  'On  the  Oblations  of  (^n  and 
Abel'  (2d  ed.,  1747)  won  for  him  his  degree 
before  the  statute  time  had  expired.  Soon 
after  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
His  fame  as  a  scholar  rests  on  a  great  tmder- 
taking  which  he  began  in  1753.  It  was  no  less 
a  task  than  the  collation  of  alt  the  Hrfirew 
manuscripts  to  -ht  found  in  the  libraries  of  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  so  that  a  more  cor- 
rect Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  might 
be  ascertained.  Several  persons  were  employed 
collating  manuscripts  for  nim.  Professor  Bruns 
of  the  University  of  Helmstadt  collated  manu- 
scripts in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Af- 
ter 16  years  of  the  most  intense  labor,  the 
first  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible  appeared. 
The  second  appeared  four  years  later.  The 
variadons  of  the  te:xt  included  collations  from 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  manuscripts,  the  Greek 
testament  and  from  the  former  editions  of  the 
printed  text.  Dr.  Kennicott  was  librarian  of 
RadclifTe  Library  from  1767  until  his  death,  he 
was  also  canon  of  (Hirist  (^urch  at  the  same 
time.  His  works  include,  in  addition  to  pam- 
phlets and  sermons,  'The  State  of  the  Printed 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament'  (2  vols., 
17S3,  1759);  'Critici  Sacri:  or  Short  Imrodnc- 
tion  to  Hebrew  Criticism'  (1774);  'Ten  Annual 
Accoimts   of   the   CoUadon   of   Hebrew   Uanu- 


Lectionibus'  (2  vols.,  1776^  1780)  ;  'Dissertatio 
Generalis  in  Vetus  Testament um  Hebraicum' 
(1780)  ;  'Eiristola  ad  celeberrimum  professorcm 
Joannem  Davidem  Michaelis,  de  censura  primi 
tomi  Bibliorum  Hebraicum  Nuper  ediri'  (1777) ; 
'Editionis  Veleris  Testamenti  Hebraici  cum 
variis  lectionlbus  brevis  defensio,  contra 
Ephemeridum,  O^ettingensium  Criminationes* 
(1782)  ;  'Remarks  on  Selected  Passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  to  which  are  added  eight  Ser- 
mons'   (1787). 

KENNICOTT,  or  KATALLA,  a  seaport 
on  Controller  Bay,  Alaska.  It  is  of  importance 
as  the  terminus  of  the  Copjwr  River  ana  North- 
western Railway,  irfiich,  with  its  other  railway 
connections,  connects  Cordova,  Kennicott  and 
the  Nizina  valley  generally.  It  thus  forms  the 
outlet  for  the  Kennicott- Bonanza  (^pper  Com- 
pany and  the  other  mining  companies  of  the 
region  (hraugh  which  it  passes  or  which  it 
taps,  including  the  Bhering  coal  fields. 

KENNY,  Snt  Bdward,  Canadian  statesman: 
b.  County  Kerrv,  Ireland,  1800;  d.  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  16  May  1891.  He  removed  to  Halifax 
in  1^,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and 
was  mayor  at  one  time.  He  was  member  for  26 
years  of  the  legislative  council  of  Nova  Scotia, 
during  11  of  which  he  was  president;  served  as 
receiver-general  of  Canada  (1867-W);  presi- 
dent of  the  privy  council  (1869-70) ;  and  sena- 
tor (1867-76).    He  was  knighted  in  187a 
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KENNY,  Sn  Thotnu  Kttiy^  Britidi 
loldier:  b.  Kilnish,  County  Qare,  Ireland,  1840; 
d.  1914.  He  took  part  in  the  war  in  China  in 
1S67,  and  after  continuous  military  service  he 
look  part  in  the  South  African  War  as  major 
general  and  commander  of  the  sixth  (^vision. 
Promoted  for  his  services  there  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general ;  he  became,  at  the  war  office, 
adjutant  ^neral  to  the  forces  ( 1901-04). 
Knighted  in  1902,  he  was  commissioned  gen- 
eral m  1905. 

KSNO,  or  KINO,  ke'na,  a  variation  of 
lotto  ^q.v.).  In  its  modem  form  it  is  used  for 
gambling  purposes.  For  this  purpose  a  hollow 
globe  and  99  balls,  each  numberea  consecutively 
from  one  upwards,  are  used,  the  balls  are  weu 
shaken  while  in  the  globe,  from  which  they  are 
allowed  to  issue  one-  by  one  upon  which  each 
number  is  called  by  the  roller  as  it  appears. 
The  game,  which,  in  its  gambling  form,  is  said 
to  t*  of  American  origin,  is  purely  one  ot 
chance.  The  players  purchase  cards  upon  each 
of  which  are  primed  four  rows  of  five  figures 
each.  As  the  balls  make  their  appearance,  they 
are  checked  up  by  the  holder  of  the  cards,  and 
the  first  one  gettmgifive  numbers  in  a  row  on 
bis  card  calls  out  *Keno»  indicating  that  he 
is  the  winner  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the 
slakes  of  all  the  players  minus  the  percenta^ 
allowed  to  the  'bank'.  The  hollow  globe  ui 
which  thp  numbered  balls  are  placed  is  called  a 
'goose".  It  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be  revolved 
rapidly  on  its  own  axis,  thus  securing  a  proper 
mixing  of  the  balls. 

KBNORA,  formerly  Rmt  Portage,  Can- 
ada, town  and  port  of  entry,  Ontario,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  l-ake  of  the  Woods  and  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  133  miles  by  rail  east 
of  Winnipeg,     It  is  the   chief_  town  of  the 


Rainy  River  district  and  the  distributing  ( 
tre  for  the  neighboring  gold  mines.  The  Wii 
peg  River  with  a  fall  ol  16  feet  from  the  lake. 


famishes  inexhaustible  water  power  for 
mills,  flour-mills  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  neighboring  lake  fisbericsv  espe- 
cially of  sturgeon,  are  valuable.  Tele^one, 
U^t,  water  and  sewerage  systeofs  are  munici- 
pally owned.  The  town  was  within  the  dis- 
puted boundaries  of  Manitoba  and  Ontario,  and 
in  July  1883  serious  riots  occurred,  when  police- 
men belonging  to  the  contestant  provinces 
fouidit  with  and  arrested  each  other.  Pop. 
6.158. 

KENOSHA,  k£-n&'ah4,  VTk.,  city,  county- 
wat  of  Kenosha  County;  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  railroads ;  about  35  miles  south 
of  Milwaukee.  It  has  steamer  communication 
with  many  of  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
is  a  trade  centre  for  quite  an  extent  of  country. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  leather,  typewriters, 
furniture,  wagons,  lamps,  machinery,  carriage 
and  automobile  lamps,  automobiles,  springs, 
hoiiery,  underwear,  iron  bedsteads  and  flonr. 
It  is  the  seat  ot  Kemper  Hall  School  (P.  E.). 
The  Simmons  Memorial  Library  contains  about 
6.000  volumes.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks ;  the  water  is  obtained  from  the 
lake  and  artesian  wells.  Kenosha  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1841  and  chartered  as  a  ciiy  in  1850. 
Pop.  36,062. 


a  dejdetion},  the  self-renunciation  and  self-lim- 
itation of  the  Son  of  God  manifested  in  the  in- 
carnation. Even  in  very  early  Christian  times 
there  were  at  least  three  distinct  views  held  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  God-Christ  to  the  man- 
Christ.  These  views  were  influenced  by  the 
Jewish  conception  of  a  traditional  Christ,  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  Osiris, 
spa  of  the  great  sun  god,  Ra,  and  the  specula- 
tions of  the  Romans,  Greeks  and  Persians  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  own  gods  which  strangely 
mingled  human  with  divine  attributes.  From 
Egypt,  Rome  and  the  Eastern  Empire  came 
views  of  the  Kenotis,  influenced  by  local  tradi- 
tions and  the  early  training  and  education  of 
the  contestants,  in  the  days  when  Christian  the- 
ology and  dogma  were  in  the  making.  The  mys- 
tery of  the  self-emptying  of  the  divine  manner 
of  being  that  took  place  at  the  incarnation  of 
the  second  person  of  the  trinity;  the  laying  aside 
of  the  eternal  and  the  assumption  of  a  time 
form  of  existence  formed  an.  ever-fruitful  sub- 
ject of  speculation  in  an  age  long  given  to  specu- 
lation as  to  the  manner  of  being  of  things  di- 
vine. Christianity  introduced  a  new  feature  in 
the  speculation,  that  of  the  self-abasement  of 
the  Cod-Christ,  a  feature  upon  which  the  Chris- 
tians laid  great  stress,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
strong  character  of  Paul  and  some  of  the  earlier 
fathers  who  linked  the  historical  Christ  firmly 
with  the  Jewish  traditional  Christ,  This  link- 
ing of  the  two  created  a  wide  field  for  specula- 
tion as  the  subject  was  viewed  from  the  Jewish 
or  the  Christian  point  of  view  or  it  was  influ- 
enced by  the  traditions  and  philosophical  specu- 
lations of  the  scholars  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Empires  and  the  myiholo^cal  concep- 
tions of  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  in 
Egypt  and  from  among  the  Germanic  and  other 
races  of  Europe  and  southwestern  Asia.  The 
relation  of  the  incarnate  God  to  his  own  self- 
abasement  in  the  assumption  of  humanity  and 
the  occultation  of  his  own  divinity:  the  restric- 
tions, pains  and  penalties  to  which  he  submitted 
during  his  earthly  life;  and  the  exhibition  of  his 
divine  power  on  noted  occasions  like  the  resur- 
rection, ascension  and  transfiguration,  intro- 
duced a  new  element  into  the  relieious  specula- 
tion of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  an 
element  that  proved  very  attractive  to  the  mysti- 
cal, speculative  spirit  of  the  age  with  which 
Paul  seems  to  nave  been  well  acquainted. 
Speculation  concerned  itself  as  to  what  extent 
the  God-Christ  laid  aside  his  divine  forni  of 
existence,  dignity  and  glory  -on  becoming  in- 
carnate ;  and  as  to  how  much  of  the  divine  es- 
sence he  divested  himself  of  in  the  kenosis. 
Some  speculative  theologians  maintained  that 
the  kenosis  consisted  in  the  simple  laying  aside 
the  attributes  of  divine  glory  and  the  divine 
form  of  existence.  Others  held  that  with  these 
went  the  divine  power  which  could  not  be  a  co- 
dwcller  with  incarnation ;  and  that  Christ's  mira- 
cles were  performed  not  by_  power  that  he  had 
retained  from  his  divine  existence,  but  through 
the  power  that  came  to  him  from  God  the 
father.  Other  theologians  went  the  extreme 
limit  and  upheld  the  doctrine  that,  at  the  in 
carnation,  the  Son  of  God  completely  emptied 
himself  of  the  divine  essence,  thus  altogether 
suspending  the  union  and  the  divine  function- 
ing of  the  trinity  during  his  incarttate  existence 
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mcsniadoQ,  there  were  various  different  shades 
of  opinion,  most  of  ihem  influenced  by  the 
speculative  thought  of  the  age  and  the  popular 
and  the  priestly  doctrine  of  a  paganisra  still 
vigorous  in  many  strongholds.  The  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  held  different  views  of  the 
Kenosis;  and  the  opinions  of  the  early  church 
fathers  did  not  agree  with  those  who  followed 
Augustine  whose  personalitjr,  so  thoroughly  im- 
pressed on  his  contemporaries,  was  destined  to 
powerfully  influence  all  future  Christian 
though L 

The  word  Ktnosis,  used  by  Liebner  about 
1840,  as  an  appropriate  term  to  designate  the 


tuallj[  as  widely  used.  The  modem  idea  of  the 
doclrine  of  the  kenosis,  which  is  Protestant,  and 
especially  Lutheran,  is  based  on  the  statement 
of  Paul,  who  said  that  Christ  'being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation 
and  took  upon  him  the   form  of  a  servant* 


(Phil,  ii,  6-«). 

\  Doctrine. — As  eariy  a 
Sartorius  and  Johann  Konig  earfi  separately  * 


Modem  Doctrine. — As  eariy  as  1832  Emst 


plied  the  expression  of  Kenosis,  almost  ._. 

seose  of  a  doctrine,  to  the  Christ.  Little  bj^  lit- 
tle the  term  and  what  it  stood  for  sained 
ground,  especially  among  Lutheran  theologistj 
until  in  1845  it  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  doc- 
trine widely  accepted  in  Protestant  Germany. 
The  position  taken  by  those  who  adhered  to 
the  modem  doctrine  of  Kenosis  was  that  there 
is  a  perfect  oneness  in  the  person  of  Christ ; 
since  by  his  own  will  and  in  his  divine  form 
he  laid  aside  the  fullness  of  his  ^vtne  nature  in 
(o  far  as  all  its  external  relations  were  con- 
cerned, thus  making  it  possible  for  him  to  be- 
come fully  incarnate,  that  is  human,  and  capa- 
ble of  human  existence  and  development.  The 
doctrine  of  Kenosis,  however,  recognizes  that 
Christ  retained  the  use  of  hia  divine  power  for 
such  special  cases  as  were  necessary  for  the  re- 
demption of  his  work.  Reformed  and  United 
theologians  followed  the  Lutheran  leaders  in 
their  discussions  and  explanations  of  kenosii, 
which  its  defenders  claimed  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  previous  development  of  dogma. 
In  this  view  they  are  mistaken  since  early  ortho- 
dox exegesis  was  in  no  sense  kenotlc,  nor  were 
new  theories,  for  a  long  time,  kenotic.  The 
idea  that  Christ  left  all  his  divine  power  behind 
him  on  lus  incarnation,  obtainea  no  bold  in 
Christian  theology  previous  to  the  19th  century. 
In  fact  the  tendency  of  belief  was  to  hold  that, 
even  on  earth,  the  glory  and  the  power  of 
Christ  were  still  intact  and  that  a  veil  had  been 
drawn  over  them.  This  veil  mi^t  he  partially 
drawn,  revealing  glimpses  of  the  divine  power. 
Even  Calvin,  the  iconoclast  in  many  other  re- 
spects, seems  to  have  held  this  view. 

The  present  doclrine  of  kenosis,  which 
seemed,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as 
destined  to  incorporate  itself  6rmly  in  Chris- 
tian dogma,  has  been  steadily  losing  ground, 
and  the  strenuous  cFForts  of  its  champions  have 
only  succeeded  in  bringing  out  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely the  fact  that  Christian  ecclesiastical  the- 


ology  has  never  admitted  or  held  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  the  modem  Kenotic  creed 

Blblioxraphy.— Bensow,  'Die  Ldire  von 
der  Kenose'  (Leipzig  1903);  Domcr,  'History 
of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ"  (Edinburgh  1861-63) ;  Frank, 
'System  der  christlichen  Gewissheit'  (Erlan- 
gen  1870-73)  ;  Gess,  'Die  Lehre  von  der  Pei^ 
son  (Hiristi'  (Basel  1856)  ;  HaU,  F.  J.,  <The 
Kenotic  Theory  Considered  with  Particular 
Reference  to  the  Anglican  Forms'  (London 
J898)  ;  Mackintosh.  'The  Doclrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ'  (New  Yorit  1912)  ;  Mor- 
gan, R.  C.  *(rt)d's  Self-emptied  Servant* 
!1906)  ;  Simon,  'Reconciliation  br  Incarnation' 
Edinbur^  1898);  Tomasius,  'Christi  Person 
andWerk*  (Erlangen  1861). 

KENRICK,  Francis  Patrick,  American  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop :  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  3  Dec. 
1797;  d.  Baltimore,  6  Tuly  1863,  After  studying 
in  Rome  (1815-21),  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
the  latter  year  and  sent  to  this  country  to  take 
char^  of  a  seminary  at  Bardstown,  Ky.  He 
remained  at  Bardstown  nine  years  till  nis  ap- 
pointment as  coadjutor  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
in  1830.  Twelve  years  later  he  became  bishop 
of  Philadelphia  and  there  founded  the  seminary 
of  Saint  (Claries  Borromeo,  In  1851  he  was  in- 
stalled archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  the  next 
year  presided  over  the  first  plenary  council  of 
American  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  He  be- 
came honorary  primate  of  the  United  States  in 
1859.  He  was  orominent  as  a  controversialist 
and  a  Biblical  scholar,  and  published  'Dogmatic 
Theology'  (1839-W);  'Irforal  Theology* 
(1841-$)  1  a  rcvition  of  the  Douai  EngGsh 
Bible,  with  notes,  etc 

KSNRICK,  Peter  Ricbard,  American  Ro- 
man Catholic  archWshop:  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  17 
Aug.  1806:  d.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  4  March  1896l 
After  stuaying  at  Maynootfa  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1830,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1833.  He  was  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the 
seminary  of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia  and 
subsequently  became  vicar-general.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Rosati  of 
Saint  Louis,  succeeded  to  that  bishopric  in  1843, 
and  was  created  first  archbishop  of  Saint  Louis 
in  1847.  He  opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  in- 
fallitnlity  but  acquiesced  in  its  final  decree. 
He  published  'The  Holy  House  of  Loretto* ; 
'Anglican  Ordinations';  'Vaticana,'  etc  Con- 
sult O'Shea,  <The  Two  Archbishops  Kenrick' 
(1904). 

KENDRICK,  WilUam,  American  horticultur- 
ist: b.  1795;  d.  1872  He  is  noted  for  his  in- 
troduction of  the  mulberry  tree  into  the  United 
States  and  his  attempts  to  est^lish  there  the 
silk  industry.  It  is  interesting  to  oote  that  his 
pioneer  nursery  gardens  were  planted  (1790) 
on  the  ground  where  John  Eliot  first  preached 
to  the  Indians, 

KBNSALr-<}REEN,  a  famous  London 
cemetery  in  which  are  buried  many  noted  peo- 
ple, among  them  Thackerav.  Leigh  Hunt,  Sidney 
Smith,  Kemble  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  The 
dead  in  the  cemetery,  which  contains  60  acres, 
form  in  themselves  a  large  city,  numbering,  as 
they  do,  over  70,000. 

KKNSETT,  John  Frederick,  American 
painter:  b,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  22  March  1818;  4 
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New  York,  14  Dec  1872.  His  unale,  AHred 
Daggett,  an  engraver,  gave  bim  hu  first  lessons 
in  art,  but  in  1840  he  went  abroad  and  for 
leren  years  traveled  in  fitiglaud,  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  The  fruit  of  tois  student- ramble 
was  3  large  number  of  sketches  and  paintings, 
out  of  which  he  exhibited  in  1845  in  the  Roya! 
Academy.  The  Bale  of  one  of  his  pictures,  a 
view  of  Windsor  Castle,  encouraged  him  to  per- 
severe. On  returning  to  America  he  lived 
chiefly  in  New  York.  His  'View  on  the  Arno.' 
and  'Shrine,'  exhibited  in  New  York  in  1848. 
established  his  reputation  in  America,  and  he 
was  elected  in  1849  a  National  academician. 
His  landscapes  are  more  remarkable  for  sweet- 
ness than  for  strength,  but  he  maintains  a  uni- 
form standard  of  merit  in  all  of  them.  His 
technique  is  delicate  and  refined,  especially  in 
his  small  canvases.  He  delights  in  the  scenery 
of  the  Hudson,  and  of  the  sea-coast,  and  some 
of  his  effects  are  exquisitely  charming.  Among 
his  landscapes  the  most  interesting  are  'Sunset 
on  the  Coast*  (1858) ;  'October  Afternoon' 
p864),  both  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington; 'Noon  on  the  Sea-Shore,'  which  has 
been  engraved  W  Hunt.  Several  of  his  pic- 
tures are  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  the  finest  of  them  being  'White 
Mountains,'  a  masterpiece  of  its  class.  He  was 
Cor  some  years  a  member  of  the  national  art 
commission  appointed  to  direct  the  decoration 
of  the  National  Capital. 

KBNSINGTON,  England,  a  metropoUtan 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  West  London. 
Area,  2,291  acres.  Owing  to  its  salubrious 
situation,  it  became  a  favorite  place  of  resi- 
dence in  the  I7ih  century  when  William  III 
purchased  a  house  that  afterward  became  tlie 
royal  palace.  Isaac  Newton  died  at  Kensing- 
ton (172?),  Queen  Victoria  was  bom  in  Ken- 
sington Palace,  and  at  Kensington  Palace  her 
succession  to  the  throne  was  announced  to  her. 
The  borough  is  replete  with  literary  associa- 
tions, among  those  who  have  /esided  here  be- 
ing Addison  the  essayist,  Talleyrand,  Thackeray, 
(oiin  Stuart  Mill  and  Green  the  historian.  Hot- 
and  House  was  famous  as  a  social  centre  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  third  Lord  Holland.-  Bromp- 
ton  Road  Oratory  is  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  churches.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  the  Natural  History  Museum  are 
the  most  interesting  public  buildings.  Kensing- 
ton returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Fop. 
about  172,317.  Consult  Rurt,  'Historical 
Notices  of  Kensington'  (1871)  ;  Faulkner, 
'Kensington'  (1820) ;  Hunt,  Leigh,  'Old 
Court  Suburb'  (1385) ;  Loftic,  'Kensington' 
(1888). 

KBNSINGTON  GARDENS,  a  eelebiated 

glblic  park  in  London  four  miles  west  of  Saint 
aul's,  and  well  known  for  its  royal  palace.  In 
former  times  Kensitwton  Palace  was  a  favorite 
royal  residence.  King  William  III,  Queen 
Mary^  (^een  Anne  and  George  TI  died  here. 
Kensmgton  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  are  much 
frequented  in  summer  and  form  a  great  orna- 
ment lo  the  metropolis.  They  cover  about  350 
acres,  and  contain  the  Albert  Memorial.  In 
South  Kensington  the  chief  attractions  are  the 
Sonth  Kensit^on  or  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, the  Indian  Museum,  the  Natural  History 
Museum  and  the  Imperial  Institnte.  The  scene 
of  *Tbe  Little  White  Bird,'   from  (rfuch  Sir 


James  M.  Barrie  adapted  bis  delightful  play 
'Peter  Pan'  is  laid  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
KENSINGTON  PALACE.    See  Kensikc- 

TON  GaKISHS. 

KENT,  Charles  Poster,  .\raerican  Biblical 
scholar:  b.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  13  Aug.  1867.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  universities  of  Yale  (1889) 
and  Berlin  (1892),  and  the  following  year 
became  an  instructor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  1895  he  was  elected  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  and  history  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 3  position  which  he  held  until  1901. 
He  is  at  present  Woolsey  professor  of  Biblical 
literature  at  Yale  University.  Among  hij  writ- 
ings are  'Outlines  of  Hebrew  History'  (1895)  ; 
'The  Wise  Men  of  Ancient  Israel  and  Their 
proverbs'  (1895) ;  'History  of  the  Hebrew 
People,  the  United  Kingdom'  (1896);  'His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  People,  the  Divided  King- 
dom' (1899)  ;  'Messages  of  the  Earlier 
Prophets'  (1899);  'Messages  of  the  Later 
Prophets'  (J900);  'Israel's  Historical  and  Bi- 
ographical Narratives'  (1905);  'Origin  and 
Permanent  Value  of  the  Old  Testament'  (1906; 
1912);  'Israel's  Laws  and  Traditional  Prece- 
dents' (1907);  'The  Heroes  and  Crises  of 
Early  Hebrew  History'  (1908;  1912);  'The 
Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah' 
(1912);  'The  Makers  and  Teachers  of  Juda- 
ism' (1911):  'Biblical  Geography  and  History' 
(1911);  'Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Accord- 
ing to  the  Earliest  Records'  (1913) ;  'The 
Soi^B,  Hymns  and  Prayers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' (1914);  'Testinff  of  a  Nation's  Ideals,' 
with  J.  W.  Jenks  (1915). 

KENT,  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of,  Eng- 
lish prince:  b.  1767;  d.  1820.  He  was  son  of 
George  III,  and  elected  to  be  a  soldier,  in  udiidi 
capacity  he  gave  very  efficient  service  against 
the  French  West  India  Islands  and  other  cam- 
paigns. He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
British  princes  and  numerous  places  were 
named  after  him,  among  ihem  Fort  Edward  in 
Martinique  (Fort  Royal)  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  (formerly  Saint  John).  Made  Duke  of 
Kent  in  1799,  he  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  North  America  in  the 
same  year,  rising  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal 
in  !805.  His  daughter  became  oueen  of  Great 
Britain  under  the  title  of  Victoria. 

KENT,  Jacob  Ford,  American  general:  b. 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  14  Sept.  1835.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1861,  entered  the  army 
as  2d  lieutenant  6  May  1861,  became  captain  in 
January  1864,  and  was  brevetlcd  colonel  of  vol- 
jtnteers  jn  October  1864  for  faithful  and  merito- 
rious services  in  the  field  during  the  campaign 
before  Richmond.  After  the  war  he  was  assist- 
ant instructor  in  tactics  at  West  Point  and 
from  1869  to  1898  was  on  frontier  and  garrison 
duty.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Spain 
he  was  colonel  of  the  24th  infantry.  He  was 
made  major-general  of  volunteers  8  July  18^ 
and  served  with  distinction  in  Cuba  and  after- 
ward in  the  Philippines.  He  was  retired  in 
October  1898,  soon  after  attaining  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general. 


York,  12  Dec.  1847.  Kent  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1781,  studied  law,  was  admitted 
io  1785  a*  ss  attorney,  and  in  1787  w  a  coun- 
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seller  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Poughkeepsie.  He  soon  became  re- 
tnarkable  among  his  contemporaries  for  his 
legal  learning  and  literary  attainments.  He  was 
elected  successively  in  1790  and  1792  a  member 
of  the  legislature  for  Dutchess  County,  Kent 
became  an  active  and  leading  Federalist,  at- 
tracting the  notice  and  confidence  of  Hamilton 
and  Jay.  It  was  by  Hamilton's  counsel  that  the 
reading  of  the  young  lawyer  was  directed  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law  and  the  treatises 
of  the  jurists  of  continental  Europe.  In  1793 
Kent  removed  to  New  York,  was  appointed  one 
of  lie  two  masters  in  chancery  for  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1796  he  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature.  He  was  also  elected  professor 
of  law  in  -Columbia  College.  The  body  of  his 
lectures  at  Columbia  formed  in  after  years,  in 
some  degree,  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  'Com- 
mentaries.'    In  1797  he  was  appointed  recorder 


bunal  till  1814,  having  been  from  1804  chief 
justice.  The  Supreme  Court  at  that  time  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  court  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. It  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the 
English  King's  Bench,  being  composed  of  five 
judges,  who  rode  the  circuits  to  try  juiy  cases, 
and  convened  during  the  year  at  four  appointed 
terms  to  decide  reserved  questions  of  law. 
There  were  no  Americau  law  books  and  no 
reports  of  American  decisions,  except  those  of 
Dallas  just  commenced.  The  proceedings  of 
the  court  were  languid  and  dilatory,  and  rC' 
sort  was  had  for  rules  of  procedure  and  prin- 
cii:4es  of  law  almost  exclmively  to  English 
precedents  and  decisions.  The  accession  to  the 
bench  of  a  young,  energetic  and  able  judge 

-  produced  a  striking  change.  It  was  the  task 
of  the  court  to  expound  the  principles  of  the 
com^mon  law,  as  applicable  to  American  institu- 
tions; to  define  and  limit  our  new  constitutional 
provisions ;  to  construe  recent  statutes ;  to 
bring  the  principles  of  commercial  law  to  bear 
upon  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce ;  to 
devise  rules  of  practice,  and  in  short,  to  adapt 
to  a  young  and  rising  nation  a  complicated  yet 

,  practical  code  of  laws.  By  the  constitution  of 
New  York  as  it  then  existed  an  important 
political  duty  was  imposed  on  the  judiciary  of 
the  State.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Chancellor  formed  with  the  governor 
a  council  of  revision  with  a  qualified  veto  on 
legislative  acts.  This  council  was  abolished  in 
1822.  In  1814  Kent  became  chancellor  and  the 
seven  volumes  of  Johnson's  'Chancery  Re- 
ports,' which  contain  Chancellor  Kent's  de- 
cisions, afford  a  profound  exposition  of  the 
system  of  equity  law.  His  term  of  office  as 
chancellor  expired  in  !823,  and  returning  to 
New  York  he  resumed  his  professorship  at 
Columbia  and  his  lectures  there  were  given  to 
the  world,  in  his  'Commcniaries  on  American 
Law>  (I82&-30).  This  work  has  since  passed 
through  14  editions  and  acquired  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  It  has  assumed  in  the  United  States 
the  position  which  Blackslone  in  his  own  coun- 
try has  long  filled  by  his  'Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England.'  It  embraces  not  merely  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Federal  Union,  but  the 
muntcipa!  law,  written  and  unwritten,  of  the 
several  States.  Consult  Kent,  IWIIiam,  'Me- 
moirs and  Letters  of  Chancellor  Kent'  (1898). 


KBHT,  WilKMn,  English  art___.  

and  landscape  gardener:  b.  York^ire,  I6B4;  d. 
London,  12  April  1748.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  coachmaker  in  1698,  went  to  London  in  1703,  . 
and  there  made  some  attempts  at  painting,  and 
to  Rome  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Cavalier 
Luti.  and  whence  he  was  brou^t  to  England 
by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  his  patron  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  emplojvd  in  portrait- 
painting  and  the  decoration  of  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, but  Hogarth  said  that  "neither  England 
nor  Italy  ever  produced  a  more  contemptible 
dauber.*  However,  he  did  invent  a  less  formal 
method  of  gardening  and  planting  and  excelled 
as  an  architect.  The  Horse  Guards  and  treas- 
ury buildings  and  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly, 
are  his  work.  He  published  the  'Designs  of 
Inigo  Jones'   (1727). 

KENT.  WlUiain,  Atnerican  engineer:  b. 
Philadelphia,  5  March  ISSI.  Graduated  from 
Stephens  Institute  of  Technology  and  Syracuse 
University,  he  became  editor  of  the  American 
Manufacturer  and  Iron  World  (1877-79),  at 
the  same  time  exercising  his  profession  of  engi- 
neer from  the  latter  ibte  to  1890.  Later  be 
became  editor  of  Engineering  Nevit  { 189S~ 
1903J  when  he  was  chosen  as  dean  of  the 
L,  C  Smith  College  of  Applied  Science,  Syra- 
cuse University  (1903-08).  In  1910  he  again 
became  editor  of  the  Industrial  Section  of  the 
Engineering  News.  He  has  been  lecturer  on 
engineering  subjecis  in  several  well-known  col- 
leges; is  the  holder  of  numerous  patents  on 
his  own  inventions;  and  is  well  known  as  a 
contributor  to  encyclopedias  and  technical 
magazines.  Among  his  published  works  are 
'The  Strength  of  Materials'  (1879) ;  'Strength 
of  Wrought  Iron  and  Chain  Cables'  (1879>; 
'The  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-bootc' 
(1895);  'Steam  Brolcr  Economy'  (1901);  'In- 
vestigating an  Indnsti^'  (1915);  'Bookkeeping 
and  Cost  Accounting  for  Factories'  (1918). 

KENT,  WilUun  Charlei  Marie,  English 
poet  and  journalist:  b.  London,  1823;  d.  19CG. 
He  entered  journalism  and  soon  became  editor 
of  the  Sun  (1845-70).  He  gradutcd  in  law 
in  1859  j  but  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  law,  journalism  and  literature  having  much 
more  attraction  /or  him.  He  was  a  constant 
contributor    to    the    magazines    and    literary 


.Round.  He  was  editor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Weekly  Register  (1874-81).  He  also 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  publication  of 
complete  editions  with  memoirs  and  critical 
notes  t)f  famous  British  writers,  among  them, 
Burns  (1874).  Lamb  (1875),  Moore  (1879). 
Father  Prout  (1881),  Lord  Lytton  (1875-98). 
Among  his  more  original  pidilicationa  are 
'Poems'  (1870) ;  'Leigh  Hunt  as  an  Essayist' 
(1886) ;  'The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton' (1883)  ;  'The  Humor  and  Pathos  of 
Charles  Dickens'  (1884).  (xnsult  Fiwicis,  J. 
C,  'Notes  by  the  Way'   (1909). 

KBHT,  a  county  of  England,  forminar  the 
southeast  extremity  of  Great  Britain  ana  ad- 
joining ihe  counties  of  Essex  (from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Thames).  Middlesex,  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  The  Strait  of  Dover  bounds  it 
on  the  southeasL  Its  area  is  1,570  square  miles. 
Two  principal  ranges  of  hills,  a  continuation 
of  the  North  Downs  of  Surrey  and  Hants  ez- 
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tend  tlirough  the  county  from  west  to  east, 
lerminatinK  in  the  cliffs  of  Dovo,  Follcstone 
and  Hythe,  which  is  elsewhere  diversified  with 
many  minor  ranges,  in  die  south  are  Romtiey 
marshes  and  the  tract  tenned  the  'Weald,* 
formerly  extensive  forests.  In  (he  north  are 
the  islands  of  Sheppey  and  Thanet  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Medway,  Stonr  and  Darent 
rivers.  The  products  are  varied.  Fruit  culture, 
sheep  raising;  wool  manufacture  and  the  manu- 
factures of  paper,  tiles,  pottery,  gunpowder, 
hopbags,  etc,  are  extensively  carried  on.  The 
capita]  is  Maidstone.  In  thts  county  are  dock- 
yards, arsenals,  the  famous  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury, the  ports  of  Dover  and  Folkstone  and 
several  well-known  watering  i^aces  at  Margate, 
Ramsgale  and  Tunbrid^e  Wells.  It  was  the 
andcnt  country  of  Cantium  (q.v.)  and  the  first 
established  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 
It  was  settled  by  the  Jutes  and  became  promi- 
nent when  its  king,  Ethelbert  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Saint  Augustine  <597).  It 
rapidly  declined  in  power  and  in  die  course  of 
(he  eighth  century,  lost  all  of  its  independence. 
It  has  eight  parliamentary  divisions  apart  from 
the  parliameatary  boroui^.  Pop.  1,020,965. 
Consult  Hasted,  <The  History  and  Topo- 
graphical Surv^  of  Kent*  (Canterbury  1801); 
'Victoria  History  of  the  County  ot  Kent' 
(London  190B). 

KENT,  a  town  near  Akroa  in  Ohio.  It  is 
in  Portage  County  and  is  situated  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Northern  Ohio 
Traction  and  Light  and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  railways.  It  is  a  town  of  about  4,500 
inhabitants  and  possessed  of  numerous  active 
industries,  for  its  population.  Among  these  are 
railroad  machine  shops,  nut,  bolt  and  lock  fac- 
tories, flour  mills,  concrete  mixers,  all  of  which 
are  operated  by  power  supplied  by  water,  _  The 
town  also  possesses  a  normal  school  and  is  the 
centre  of  considerable  local  trade. 

KENT,  Fair  Haid  of,  wife  of  Edward  the 
■Black  Prince>  and  mother  of  Richard  IL  Sec 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent. 

KENT  ISLAND,  the  largest  island  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Md,  some  15  miles  long  and 
situated  seven  miles  east  of  Annapolis.  It  was 
here  the  first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  made 
by  William  Oaibome  (q.v.)  in  1631,  Pop, 
ZfflO. 

KENTON,  SimoD,  American  pioneer:  b. 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  3  April  1755;  d.  L^au 
County,  Ohio,  in  1836.  At  16  he  had  an  affray 
with  a  young  man,  and  believing  he  had  killed 
his  adversary,  fled  beyond  the  Alleghaiiies  and 
became  a  companion  of  Boone  and  the  other 
early  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  a  spy  of  Governor  Dunraore,  and  sub- 
sequently participated  in  the  warfare  waged 
against  the  British  and  the  Indiafis  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  showing  remarkable  courage, 
sagacity  and  endurance.  In  1782,  learning  that 
his  former  opponent  was  living,  he  returned  to 
Ins  native  place,  and  soon  after  removed  with 
his  father's  family  to  Kentucky.  He  was  fre- 
quently engaged  in  Indian  warfare,  until  the 
expedition  under  Wayne  in  1793-94  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  western  frontier.  As  the 
country  began  to  fill  up  with  settlers  his  lands, 
to  which,  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  or 
indifference  to  legal  forms,  he  had  never  se- 


cured perfect  titles,  were  taken  from  bim,  and 
l^  repeated  Jawsu its  he  was  reduced  to  penury. 
He  nevertheless  in  the  War  of  1812  fou^t  widl 
the  Kentucky  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
In  1824  he  appeared  in  Frankfort  in  tattered 
garments  to  petition  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky to  release  the  claim  of  the  State  upon 
some  mountain  land  owned  by  him.  His  ap- 
pearance at  first  excited  ridicule,  but  upon  be- 
ing recognized  he  was  treated  with  much  dis- 
tinction by  the  legislature ;  his  lands  were  re- 
leased and  a  pension  of  $240  was  procured  for 
him  from  Congress.  He  died  near  the  spot 
where,  58  years  previous,  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

KENTON,  Ohio,  city^  county-seat  of  Hardin 
County;  on  the  Scioto  River,  and  on  the  Erie, 
the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  and  the  Oeveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads ; 
about  54  miles  northwest  of  Columbus  and  67 
miles  south  of  Toledo,  It  is  situated  on  the 
divide  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
River  from  those  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  settled 
in  1833  and  incorporated  in  18B5,  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  a  farming  section,  with 
some  1a^  forests.  Tfae  chief  manufactures  of 
the  city  are  hardware,  agricultural  implements, 
iron,  lumber  and  dairy  products.  Its  principal 
public  buildinjgs  are  the  armory^ail,  court-house 
and  the  municipal  buildiogs.  The  mayor  holds 
office  two  years.  The  waterworks  plant  is 
owned  by  the  city.     Pop,  7,185. 

KENTS  HOLE,  a  station  and  cave  near 
Torquay,  Devonshire,  England,  noted  for  its 
implements  of  the  Paleoliduc  Age.  It  has  been 
actively  explored  several  limes  since  1625. 
Under  successive  layers  of  limestone,  blade 
mold  stalagmite  in  red  cave  earth  lie  the  arelue- 
ological  remains  which  consist  of  bones  of 
primitive  horses,  mammoths,  wolves,  lions  and 
rhinoceroses,  together  with  stone  imjjemcnts  of 
an  early  tjme.  On  the  top  of  the  red  day,  in 
A  deposit  of  black  earth,  evidently  long  exposed 
to  the  action  of  tfae  air,  are  implements  of  the 


and  bone  and  horn  implements.  This  black 
deposit  evidently  represents  a  very  considerable 
period  of  human  progress,  stretching  from  the 
rude  stone  age  to  the  davs  of  Roman  occupa- 
tion which  are  represented  by  copper  and  bronze 
implements  and  weapons.  The  latter  naturally 
form  the  upper  part  of  the  layer. 


. second    district  setded  beyond   die   Alle- 

ghauies  and  the  first  to  become  a  State ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  1  June  1792,  next  after 
Vermont.  Capital,  Frankfort ;  largest  city, 
Louisville,  It  is  irregular  in  ^ape,  varying 
from  a  breadth  of  171  miles  between  Qncinnati 
and  Cumberland  Gap  lo  abom  40  miles  in  the 
narrow  part  near  the  Tennessee,  and  being  458 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west.  Total  area, 
41.283  square  miles,  Lat.  36"  30"  to  39°  9, 
N.;  long- 82°  2' 10  89°  40*  W.  It  ranks  first  in 
caves  and  caverns,  cannel  coal,  hemp,  race 
horses  and  tobacco;  third  in  distilled  liquors; 


fifth  in  coal  production. 
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Topownphy      and      Hjitognphj.—  Its 

nortbern  bounoary  is  the  low-waler  mark  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  River;  its  western, 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  as  described  in 
1763.  The  eastern  boundary  is  a  large  angle 
formed  by  the  Tuet  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  and  the 
main  Big  Sand^  flowing  northwest,  ihe  otfaer 
side  lying  against  Vir^nia,  along  the  main 
Cumberland  Range  to  stone  Mountain;  thence 
across  a  divide  to  Little  Black  Mountain,  thence 
^  the  range  northward  to  Pine  Mountain 
Range,  to  the  breaks  of  the  Russell  fork  of  the 
Levisa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy,  thence  north- 
east to  the  Tug  Fork.  The  southern  line 
separates  it  from  Tennessee  by  a  boundary 
which  is  nearly  straight  excepting  a  "jog"  of 
12  miles  at  the  Tennessee  River,  where  the 
original  surveyors  made  an  error.  The  surface 
is  mainly  a  plateau  averaging  about  800  feet 
above  sea-level,  sloping  m  a  northwesterly 
dircftinn  to  the  Ohio  Irom  the  southeastern 
The    Poor    Fork    Valley    of    the 


_i  Cumbenand  Range,  is  15  miles  wide 

and  7S  miles  long,  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in 
elevation,  and  is  buttressed  by  peaks  sometimes 
3,500  feet  liigh,  thus  presenting  the  finest 
scenic  portion  of  the  southern  Appalachian 
Mountains.  The  Pine  Mountain,  which  is  an 
erosion  scarp  fault,  forms  a  long  even-topped 
ridge  about  2,500  feet  above  sea-levet,  with 
its  steep  face  toward  the  northwest.  The  high- 
est points  in  the  State  are  in  Harlan  County, 
from  3,600  to  4,100  feet  above  sea-Jcvel.  The 
great  north  and  central  Blue  Grass  region 
(limestone)  is  an  undulating  plateau  circled  by 
a  continuous  hill- ridge  taking  many  difFerent 
local  names  (Muldraugh  Hill,  King's  Mountain 
and  Big  Hill),  and  extending  in  a  ^rcat  curv- 
ing sweep  from  the  mouth  of  Salt  River  to  the 
mouth  oi  the  Scioto.  In  the  west  it  forms  the 
edge  of  a  limestone  plateau,  while  in  the  east 
this  limestone  is  surmounted  with  the  basal 
conglomerate  of  the  coal  measures,  giving  to 
it  a  very  rugged  aspect 

The  drainage  system  is  mainly  a  series  of 
rivers  6owing  northwest  into  ihe  Ohio,  follow- 
ing the  surface  trend :  the  Big  Sandy  with  its 
Levisa  Fork,  the  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt  and 
Green.  In  the  western  end  of  the  State  the 
great  rivers  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  after 
pursuin_g  widely  eccentric  courses,  follow  the 
same  direction  to  the  same  goal  15  miles  apart. 
The  Cumberland,  rising  near  the  eastern  edge, 
flows  crookedly  through  the  southern  part,  dips 
into  Tennessee,  and  returns  to  Kentucky.  The 
Tennessee  takes  a  wider  sweep  southward  into 
Alabama,  but  turning  back  almost  joins  the 
Cumberland.  These  streams  are  noteworthy 
for  dieir  rock  channels.  The  Kentucky,  in 
particular,  has  cut  a  superb  gorge  through 
more  than  300  feel  of  limestone  in  its  lower 
courses;  and  where  it  trenches  across  the  Cin- 
cinnati Arch  has  walls  nearly  perpindicular,  as 
at  High  BHitee. 

Southwest  from  the  centre  of  the  State  only 


pressions  through  which  the  water  sinks  away, 
finding  subterranean  paths  to  the  master 
stream,  the  Green  River.  A  clogginj;  of  these 
^ssages  frequently  results  in  forming  ponds. 
This  IS  the  great  cavernous  district  of  the  Stale, 
made   famous  by  Mammoth  Cave   (q.v.),  the 


largest  in  ibe  world  As  in  all  limestone  dis- 
tricts, the  underground  waters  have  dissolved 
the  rocks  irregularly,  leaving  fantastic  chan- 
nels  and  sculptures,  huge  chambers  and  narrow 
flumes,  making  deep  pools  and  cascades,  and 
creating  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  pendant 
and  upright  shafts.  Its  magnificent  propor- 
tions, with  the  pres'ince  of  a  considerable 
stream  navigable  in  one  of  its  pools  for  row- 
boats,  make  it  convenient  for  exploration  and 
a  fascinating  spot  for  tourists.  Colossal  Cave 
and  Great  White  Onyx  are  equally  attractive. 

Qeology, —  This  district  was  at  onetime  the 
bed  of  a  vast  lake  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
period;  on  its  floor  were  laid  several  sedi- 
mentary deposits:  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian. 
Subcarboniferous  some  5,000  feet  deep,  and 
on  these  Carboniferous,  (coal  measures)  to 
3,000  feet  more.  The  great  Appaladiian  uplift 
raised  this  some  5,000  teel,  the  surface  forming 
a  dome  in  the  centre;  then  forces  of  denuda- 
tion acted  planewise  across  the  top.  cutting 
away  all  the  upper  strata  down  to  the  original 
Lower  Silurian  In  the  middle  —  whence  the 
outcrop  of  blue  limestone  in  the  Blue  Grass 
r«ion  —  and  other  strata  to  varjdng  degrees  in 
other  parts,  leaving  the  coal  measures  exposed 
in  two  great  patches  1{X)  miles  apart  at  the 
ectees.  In  the  southwest  the  Subcarboniferous 
limestone  is  at  the  top —  ihe  reg^n  of  caves 
and  sinks. 

Mineral  Wealth, —  Bituminous  coal  nuning 
has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  the  output 
rising  in  391?  to  27,809,976  tons,  and  giving 
Kentucky  fifth  place  in  the  Union.  While  ihe 
Western  field  yielded  the  larger  proportion  in 
1907,  the  Eastern  field  produced  two-thirds  of 
the  total  in  1917.  Rich  veins  from  six  to  ei^ht 
feet  thick  occur  at  shallow  depths  permitiing 
easy  exploitation  at  minimum  expense.  This 
condition  has  invited  capital  from  other  States, 
Practically  all  the  increased  railroad  mileage 
along  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  lines  is  in  the  co^  districts. 
Company  towns,  such  as  Jenkins  and  Mc- 
Roberts,  grew  up  quickly  to  serve  the  mining 
communities.  The  chief  markets  are  the  lake 
ports,  though  the  rich  content  of  some  of  these 
coals  for  coking  and  by-products  has  created 
special  demand  in  Saint  Louis  and  Pittsburi^ 
Cannel,  or  aas  coal,  is  plentiful  in  Morgan 
County,  yielding  43,000  tons  a  year.  Petroleum 
and  gas  wells,  slightly  utilized  by  the  early 
settlers,  and  almost  undeveloped  even  a  decade 
ago,  sprang  into  prominence  with  the  outbreak 
oi  the  World  War.  Traces  of  oil  and  gas 
occur  in  more  than  SO  counties.  While  gas 
production  is  vastly  exceeded  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia fields,  the  smaller  Kentucln  field  is  now 
tapped  by  lines  which  supply  Mount  Sterling, 
Winchester,  Lexington  and  other-  cities  of  the 
Blue  Grass,  ^nd  Louisville,  Gas  production  in 
1910  attained  a  value  of  J891.000.  The  oil  in- 
dustry, however,  has  caused  much  more  excite- 
ment. The  older  fields  in  Wayne  Couniv  on 
the  Tennessee  border,  extending  norltieast 
through  Wolfe  County,  and  served  by  pipe  lines 
for  many  years,  seemed  to  be  stationary  m  pro- 
duction ;  but  the  hig^h  prices  created  by  war 
demands  led  to  tests  m  adjoining  counties,  with 
most  surprising  results.  At  depths  rarely  ex- 
ceeding 1,300  feet  in  Estill  and  Lee  counUes  in 
the  eastern  section,  and  about  Allen  Connty  on 
the  Tennessee  border,  new  supplies  appeared. 
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The  old  marketing'  faciHttes  proved  utterly 
inadequate.  A  pipe  line  which  in  1914  marketed 
only  480.000  barrels  received  in  t91B  over 
4,0(X).0OO  barrels,  an  increase  of  800  per  cent  in 
four  years.  The  total  yield  of  the  two  fields, 
east  and  west,  row  exceeds  8,000,000  barrels 
aimtially.  The  oil  is  of  the  best  grade,  com- 
maading;  a  high  price.     Iron,  which  gave  good 

fromises  of  expansion  about  the  year  1880,  has 
aded  away  before  the  advance  of  the  north- 
western ores,  which  are  used  in  the  mills  at 
Ashland.  Kentucky  iron  is  profitably  mined 
onlv  near  Cumberland  Gap,  and  in  Trige,  Lyon 
and  Caldwell  counties  in  the  west.  Of  minor 
minerals  one  may  mention  the  limestone  prod- 
ucts, such  as  Kentucky  River  marble,  asphalt. 
sandstones,  clays,  barytes  and  phosphates  used 
for  fertilizers.  Extensive  mining  of  fluor  spar 
occurs  in  Crittenden  and  Livingston  countiel 
adjoining  the  Illinois  field.  Mmeral  springs 
are  numerous,  but  only  12  were  ranked  as  com- 
mercial in  1915. 

Climate  snd  Rainfall. —  The  Mississippi 
bottoms  are  malarious,  but  the  rest  of  the 
State  is  free  from  objectionable  tendencies. 
The  death  rate  normally  152  per  thousand  in- 
creased (o  17  per  thousand  dunnj;  the  influenza 
epidemic  in  1918.  Mean  winter  tempeature  is 
35°  F.,  while  the  annual  average  is  55°  F. 
Owing  to  its  exposure  to  storms  from  south- 
west and  northwest  alike,  considerable  varia- 
tion may  occur,  tempered,  however,  by  the 
proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  east 
Water  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  average  precipitation  is  44  inches  without 
a  record  ot  excessive  drouth  in  any  year. 

Poreats^-  About  a  third  of  the  State  is  cov- 
ered with  commercial  forests.  Alon^  the 
Alleghany  slopes  there  is  a  great  quantitv  of 
fine  timber,  most  of  it  being  hardwood  of 
asiDnishinBT  variety.  Oaks  of  many  different 
kinds  —  white,  red,  black,  post,  overcup,  chest- 
nut and  black-jack  —  hickory,  black  walnut, 
blue  ash,  maple,  elm,  beech,  chestnut,  poplar, 
sweet  gum,  yellow  pine,  sycamore  and  hack- 
berry  are  only  a  portion  of  its  wealth,  still 
largely  virgin,  though  now  being  rapidly  ex- 
ploited. Poplar,  black  walnut  and  cnenV  are 
now  scarce.  Some  cypress  occurs  about  Reel- 
foot  Lake. 

Soils.— There  arc  10  main  soil  areas,  cor- 
responding to  the  chief  geological  formations. 
The  most  fertile  of  these.  tTie  Trenton,  in- 
cludes the  best  parts  of  Fayette.  Woodford, 
Jessamine  and  adjoining  counties,  1,300  square 
miles.  This  soil  is  residual,  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  gray  Lexington  lime- 
stone, which  is  rich  in  phosphorus ;  conse- 
quently some  fields  of  this  region  a  century  old 
show  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  Surrounding  this 
area  is  the  Cincinnatian,  7,900  square  miles, 
with  somewhat  less  phosphorus  in  itieir  blue 
limestones.  Northeastward  from  Allen  County 
to  the  Ohio  River  stretches  the  Waverly  arei 
4,400  square  miles,  whose  soils  wash  badly  and 
lack  plant  food.  The  Western  coal  field  4,500 
square  miles,  is  in  need  of  drainage  and  proper 
fertilizers  to  become  valuable  agriculturally. 
Surrounding  this  is  a  belt  of  varying  width, 
equal  to  8,000  square  miles  — one-^fth  of  the 
State's  area.  It  contains  limestone  which,  if 
used  in  connection  with  the  phosphate  beds  of 
Tennessee,  would  build  up  its  soil  to  a  high  de- 
itree  of  fertility.    One  of  these  counties,  War- 


ren, is  the  centre  of  the  strawberiy  industry  of 
■the  State.  Eight  counties  west  of  the  Tennes- 
see, called  the  Purchase,  an  area  of  2,360  miles, 
are  composed  of  transported  soils.  The  largest 
sin^  area  is  the  Eastern  coal  field,  some 
10,000  square  miles,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
Sute.  mountainous  and  easily  eroded.  Through- 
out the  principal  areas  descnbed  thus  far,  how- 


best  agricultural  districts  are  found'  belts  of 
poor  land,  thus  presenting  problems  of  scientific 
soil  treatment.  (Consult  Exper,  Station  Bull. 
No.  193). 

AsricnltDre,— Although  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee are  apparently  artificial  divisions  of  the 
same  body  of  land,  the  slight  difference  in 
latitude  and  soils  works  a  complete  change  in 
their  characteristic  products.  Tennessee  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  cotton,  while  Ken- 
tucky produced  but  3,469  bales  in  1909,  nearly 
all  in  one  county,  Fulton.  The  leading  farm 
products  are  com,  tobacco,  hay  and  wheat ; 
and  the  State  raises  nearly  all  the  hemp  in  the 
United  States.  Truck  farms  and  orchards  are 
frequent  along  the  Ohio,  especially  near 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  In  1910,  85.3  per 
cent  of  the  iand  surface  was  in  farms,  and  64.7 

fer  cent  of  this  was  improveiL  From  1900  to 
910  the  number  of  farms  increased  24,518  or 
10.4  per  cent,  compared  with  6.6  per  cent  in- 
crease in  population.  Intensive  cultivation  de- 
creased the  size  of  the  farms  to  85.6  acres; 
over  one-fourth  raiiging  from  SO  to  99  acres. 
Those  farms  over  175  acres  are  only  one-ninth 
of  the  total  number,  which  was  259,185. 
Colored  farmers  operated  only  11,709  farms, 
or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  area.  The  most 
conspicuous  change  in  the  decade  was  in 
tenure;  the  number  of  cash  tenants  remained 
about  the  same  while  share  tenants  doubled. 
The  farms  owned  by  their  operators  constituted 
two-thirds  ot  all;  die  value  of  all  farms  was 
$773,797,000. 

The  best-known  crop  is  tobacco,  of  which 
Kentucky  produces  far  more  than  any  other 
State,  and  usually  one-third  of  the  total  crop 
of  the  Union.  In  1910  the  total  crop  was  1,- 
103,000,000  pounds ;  that  of  Kentucky,  425,000,- 
000pounds;inI91S  Kentucky  raised  356,000,000 
pounds,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  total,  North 
Carolina  being  ne«  with  198,000,000  pnunds. 
In  1918  the  yield  was  360,000,000  pounds,  mar- 
keted at  the  Wghest  prices  ever  recorded  in 
the  State,  about  30  cents  a  pound,  compared 
with  averages  as  low  as  six  cents  in  1907. 
From  the  depressed  markets  of  1907,  when 
good  tobacco  was  sold  at  three  and  four  cents, 
or  was  taken  home  by  angry  farmers,  the  re- 
covery is  due  first  to  the  unions  of  growers 
against  the  Tobacco  Trust,  in  Burley  and  Dark 
districts  alike.  These  unions,  attempting  (o 
coerce  reluctant  neighbors  to  Join  with  them, 
precipitated  the  Night  Riders*  disturbances, 
which  led  to  the  posting  of  sentries^  by  the 
militia  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property. 
Pools,  Iefi«lized  by  the  legislature  in  1910,  took 
charge  of  the  sales  and  raised  prices  by  collec- 
tive selling.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope came  a  large  demand  from  the  armies ;  and 
finally  the  rapid  ^read  of  prohibition  seems  to 
have  intensified  the  civilian  demand  for  tobacco 
products.  Christian  and  Daviess  counties  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  the  Dark  or  Piyor  tc 
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bacoo,  much  souefat  by  French  and  Italian  buy- 
ers, and  popularly  called  "regie*  tobacco,  while 
the  Blue  Grass  counties,  such  as  Fayette  and 
Bourbon,  raise  the  li^t  or  Burley  variety, 
souglil  for  its  aibsorptive  qualities,  and  mar- 
keted at  Lexingrtdn  first  in  1905  in  baskets  on 
the  floor  of  warehouses.  This  practice  has  made 
I-eioington  die  largest  "loose  leaP  market  in  the 
world,  and  has  taken  the  suprematnr  from 
Louisville  where  the  marketing  is  done  by 
hogsheads. 

Hemp  is  almost  as  famous  as  tobacco,  but 
its  decline  is  unchecked;  in  18S9,  78,818.000 
pounds;  in  1909,  only  6,420,000  pounds.  The 
nigh  prices  created  by  the  World  War  revived 
this  industry  but  little,  the  acreage  for  1917 
beinK  19,200  — all  in  the  Blue  Grass  counties. 
Other  fibres  from  Mexico  and  the  Philippines 
have  supplanted  it  in  the  factories. 

The  largest  crop  in  value  and  volume  is  com, 
124,372,000  bushels  in  1917,  valued  at  $160,000,- 
000.  Corn  has  furnirfied  rtie  material  for  the 
great  distilling  interests  as  well  as  food,  and 
provender  for  animals  on  the  farm. 

Wheat  from  1907  to  1917  yielded  10,000,000 
bushels  annually,  aided  by  the  fine  crop  of 
12,540,000  bushels  in  1914,  the  largest  in  recent 
years.  The  superb  pastures  yield  large  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  forage.  Blue  Grass  seed 
varies  widely  in  output,  from  200,000  bushels 
in  1910  to  1,500,000  in  1912  and  back  to  200,000 
in  1917.  Minor  products  are  butter  and  cheese, 
38,680,000  pounds  in  1909;  potatoes,  6.426.000 
bushels  in  1915;  wool,  3,550,000  pounds  in 
1915;  sorghum  cane,  226,000  tons  in  1909. 
Oats  jflelded  7,000,000  bushels  for  the  first 
time  in  1917.  The  value  of  miscellaneous 
crops  in  19(K>  was  placed  in  the  census  at 
$50,000,000. 

Stock-raising.— llie  mild  winter  climate, 
permitting  cattle  to  remain  out  with  little  feed, 
the  excellent  pastures  of  blue-grass  which 
grows  thick  in  the  shade  as  well  as  in  the  open, 
'  and  the  abundant  limestone  water  which  pro- 
duces strong  growth  of  bone  materials,  all 
together  promote  the  rearing  of  livestock  with 
unexampled  success.  These  advantages  were 
seized  by  a  rare  group  of  breeders  who  have 
made  Kentucky  the  centre  of  the  Union  for 
blooded  stock.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
thoroughbred  horses.  The  old  Virginia  slock, 
bred  from  choice  imported  English  animals, 
themselves  bred  to  combine  speed  and  endur- 
ance, were  taken  by  the  Kentucky  breeders  and 
kept  pure  or  mixed  with  equally  good  fresh 
blood.  Complete  records  and  f>edigrees 
constitute  an  important  part  of  this  work. 
Kentucky  horses  have  made  three-fourths 
of  all  the  winnings  on  the  American  turf. 
The  Stale  Racing  Commission,  created  by  a 
law  of  1906,  has  sustained  the  breeding  industry 
at  ft  critical  period;  and  the  demand  for 
thoroughbred  horses  for  remounts  in  the  army 
and  replenishment  in  foreign  lands  now  exceeds 
the  BuppV  Other  breeders  have  applied  similar 
principles  to  the  improvement  of  sheep,  swine 
and  cattle.  The  number  of  horses  reported  in 
1919  was  439,000;  mules,  231,000;  swine.  1.768,- 
000;  sheep,  1.274/)00;  cows,  440,000;  total  value 
of  all  livestock  on  farms,  $177,396,000.  Poultry 
and  poultry  products  are  important.  Turkeys, 
in  particular,  are  shipped  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. 


ManuSBCtnres^-  The  immense  hardwood 
forests,  large  coal  fields  and  nature  water- 
ways for  half  a  century  after  her  admission 
to  the  Union  kept  Kentucky  abreast  of  her 
nd^bors  industrially.  But  the  rise  of  steam 
navigation  built  up  the  river  cities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inland  towns,  so  that  Lexington 
which  had  114  factories  in  1810,  was  eclipsed  in 
a  short  time  by  her  rivals.  Other  elements 
contributing  to  the  same  end  were  tardiness  in 
building  railroads  into  the  forests  and  coal 
fields,  and  the  absence  of  a  wage-earning  class 
such  as  immigration  supplies.  In  1^  the 
number  of  wage-earners  was  reported  as  21,- 
476;   in   1900  51,735;   and   in   1914  only  64,586. 

In  1914  the  total  valne  of  manufactured 
products  was  $230,248,909.  This  was  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  output  of 
the  nation  in  that  year.  In  order  of  value,  dis- 
tilled liquors  stood  first,  $48362,526:  157  es- 
tablishments giving  the  State  second  rank  in 
the  Union  in  this  trade;  the  next  in  valoe  was 
flour-milling  of  a  value  of  $21,229,000;  third 
was  lumber  products,  valued  at  $20,667,000. 
with  the  largest  ntmiber  of  opera.tives  in  any 
industry;  fourth,  tobacco  products,  $16,146,000; 
fifth,  cars  and  car-shop  work,  $13,344,000  No 
other  industry  reached  $10,000,000  m  value. 
The  total  number  of  establishments  was  4.184, 
with  a  capital  of  $193,423,000.  The  tobacco 
industry,  which  claimed  its  small  factories  in 
every  town  in  the  18th  century,  has  declined 
relabvely.  Louis viUe,  the  principal  hogshead 
market  of  the  world,  has  some  17  plants  for 
tobacco  manufacturing.  Owensboro  and 
Henderson  have  establishments  preparing  the 
leaf  for  shipmenL  Bourbon  whi^cy,  so  named 
from  the  county  of  Kentudn  to  which  many 
Pennsylvania  "moonshiners*  removed  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Whisky  Insurrection  in 
1794  (q.v.),  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
world.  Distilleries  were  set  up  as  early  as 
1783  at  Louisville,  a  little  later  in  other  towns 
and  in  1787  along  Salt  River  by  a  Maryland 
colony.  Large  establishments  found  favorable 
situations  in  many  parts  of  the  Slate.  Their 
indents  for  internal  revenue,  diecked  by 
ofhcers  of  the  department,  gave  Ketituck;^  fifth 
place  in  the  Union  in  1916*  the  total  for  liquors 
and  tobacco  beini;  $35,870,087.  The  manufac- 
ture of  malt  liquors  is  concentrated  largely  in 
Louisville  and  Newport  Pork  pacldng  was 
a  prominent  industry  until  the  grain  fields  of 
the  Northwest  caused  its  removal  from  the 
Ohio  Valley,  Neverthdess,  Louisville  has 
maintained  a  livestock  market,  receiving  in 
1918.  180,000  cattle,  46,000  calves,  780,000  hogs 
and  256,000  sheep  and  lambs.  Her  pacldng 
plants  converted  a  large  proportion  of  these 
receipts  into  food  and  ouier  products.  The 
firm  position  of  the  lumber  industry  is  shown 
at  each  census.  Lagging  is  promoted  hw  river 
improvement  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal 
government,  whereby  raits  may  be  sent  to  the 
cities  from  the  upper  courses  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Licking  and  Kentucky.  During  the 
World  War  some  2.000,000  walnut  gunstocks 
were  made  for  the  Allies  in  the  factories  about 
Louisville.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  made 
in  Louisville,  Henderson  and  Owensboro  from 
the  easily  supplied  forest  woods.  Iron  and 
steel  works  are  declining  from  their  eailier 
position.  The  first  furnaces  were  abandoned 
for  lack  of   transportation  facilities;   in  I"" 
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Qlhers  were  built  at  Eddyville  on  the  lower 
Cumberland  by  William  Kelly;  and  in  1851, 
five  years  before  the  Bessemer  process  was 
patented,  Kelly  began  his  *air-boiUng^  process, 
essentially  the  same,  for  turning  iron  into 
Steel-  Durinf:  these  years  steamttoats  were 
built  at  Ouannati  with  boiler  plates  made  by 
the  Kelly  process,  and  the  latter  finally  secured 
a  royalty. 

Louisville  is  prominent  in  the  manufacture 
of  jeans  clothing,  now  being  replaced  by  the 
cassimeres.  Her  proportion  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing of  the  State  is  nearly  one-half,  being 
¥105,000,000  in  S23a000,000.  Her  fuel  rates  are 
the  lowest  in  the  Union  amonR  large  dties'  not 
located  in  the  coal  fields.  Her  manufactures  of 
sanitary  ware,  boxes  and  farm  implements  are 
noteworthy.  She  is  the  largest  importer  of 
mahogany  logs  in  the  United  States. 

Tnutportation.— Kentucky  has  813  miles 
of  navigable  waters  on  her  boundaries  —  the 
Ohio  643  miles,  the  Mississippi  50  miles,  the 
Big  Sandy  120  miles.  The  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  are  navigable  their  entire  courses 
within  the  Slate;  improvements  now  far  ad- 
vanced have  made  the  Kentuckyi  licking.  Salt 
and  Green  much  more  valuable  than  formerly. 
The  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at 
Louisville  has  been  widened  recently.  Still, 
the  supremacy  of  the  railroad  is  revealed  in 
the  statistics  of  coal  shipments  into  Louisville 
in  1918:  84,142  tons  \n  river,  and  1,636,258  tons 
by  rail.  The  railroad,  however,  has  not  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  mountains  of  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  regions ;  until  lately, 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory  had  not  a 
mite  of  railroad  track.  This  mountain  area  is 
a  part  of  Appalachian  America — picturesque, 
beautiful,  fuU  of  survivals  of  the  English  of 
Ellizabethan  days.  Unable  to  sell  the  grain 
from  their  sniall  fields  in  the  valleys  and 
'coves,*  they  converted  it  into  whisky  in 
home-made  stills  and  fought  off  or  evaded 
the  revenue  collectors  until  miners,  oil  pros- 
pectors and  travelers  broke  the  seclusion  of 
the  hills.  Then  the  settlers,  in  many  cases, 
left  their  homes  and  Eou^t  places  in  the  Blue 
Grass  or  elsewhere  as  farmers.    Branches  of 


¥^etrated  many  of  these  remote  districts. 
he  total  mileage  in  1918  was  4,200,  of  which 
about-  200  represented  the  two  electric  sys- 
tems centering  at  Lexington  for  the  Blue  Grass 
,  towns  and  at  Louisville  for  the  suburban  serv- 
ice. In  western  Kentucky  the  Illinois  Central 
affords  connection  with  Chicago  and  the 
South.  The  assessed  valuation  of  all  steam  and 
electric  lines  30  June  1917,  was  $160,262,387. 
Improved  roads,  especially  those  of  the 
macadam  type,  have  been  common  in  the  Blue 
Grass  counties  for  nearly  a  century.  When, 
therefore,  a  campai^  was  started  in  1908  for 
a  State  tax  for  this  purpose,  these  counties 
were  reluctant  to  support  such  a  measure. 
The  new  law  (1912)  imposed  a  road  tax  of 
five  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  property, 
created  a  State  engineer  and  provided  for  the 
inter-county-seat  roads  first.  On  this  basis  ' 
not  only  county  but  national  highway  projects 
have  been  advanced,  such  as  the  Lincoln  High- 
way^ Jackson  Highway,  etc  A  natural  accom- 
paniment is  the  increase  in  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks-     The  licenses  taken  out  in   1911 


were  2,868;  in  1914.  11,746;  in  1915,  19,500;  in 
1917,  47,416;  in  1918,  65,870- 

PopuUtion.—  The  population  of  the  State  at 
the  various  censuses  has  been  as  follows :  17901 
73,677;  1800.  220,955;  1810,  406,511;  1820,  564.- 
317;  1830,  687.917;  1840,  779£28;  1850.  982,405; 
1860,  1,155,684,  including  10,684  free  negroes. 
and  210,981  slaves;  1870,  1,321.011;  1880,  1,648.- 
690;  1890,  1,858,635;  1900,  2,147,174;  1910.  2,289,- 
905.  The  foreign-bom  numbered  40,162,  or 
1.8  per  cent;  half  Germans,  the  Irish  following 
with  5,900,  The  colored  population  was 
261,656,  not  so  large  as  in  11  other  States; 
nor  are  the  colored  people  increasing  so 
fast  as  the  whites,  there  haviuK  been  a  decrease 
of  23,200  since  1900.  Classified  by  city  and 
county,  75  per  cent  is  rural,  while  25  per  cent 
is  urban.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  some 
tendency  among  the  negroes  to  emigrate,  and 
a  large  emigration  of  whites,  especially  to 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  has  occurred.  The  in- 
crease was  6:6  per  cent  and  the  density  is  57 
per  square  mile. 

The  one  great  independent  city  of  Kentucky 
is  Louisville  (240,808)  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
the  third  in  size  on  ^e  river,  excelled  only  by 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh.  Covington  (59,623), 
Newport  (32,133),  Bellevue  (6,683)  and  Day- 
ton (6,979)  are  virtually  suburbs  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  first-named  west  of  the  Licking,  the 
last  three  east  of  it.  Other  dties  on  the  Ohio, 
which  monopolizes  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  urban  development  and  manufacturing  of 
the  Slate,  are  in  the  west,  Paducah  (25,178)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  Owensboro 
(18,070)  and  Henderson  (12,312) ;  in  the  north- 
east, Uaysville  (6,141);  on  the  east,  Ashland 
(12,195),  now  head  of  a  rapidly  growing  iron 
and  coke  district.  Lexington  (41,997),  the  first 
capital,  once  called  "Athens  of  the  West,*  is 
the  head  of  the  Blue  Grass  region.  Frankfort 
(11,179),  the  capital;  Bowling  Green  (9,900), 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Barren  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Green;  Hopkinsville  (10,979); 
Winchester  (7,156)  ;  Danville  (5,«0)  ;  May- 
field  (5,916);  Middlesboro  (7J0S):  Paris 
(5,859)  and  Richmond  (5,340)  are  also  over 
5,000. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Isatitntions. —  There 
are  insane  asylums  at  Lexington,  Hopkinsville 
and  Lakeland;  a  notable  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  at  Louisville;  a  State 
school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Danville ;  and  an  in- 
stitution for  feeble-minded  children  at  Frank- 
fort, which,  however,  restricts  the  ages  to  the 
period  of  6  to  18,  and  requires  that  they  shall 
not  be  too  feeble-minded  for  training.  The 
State  penitentiaries  are  at  Frankfort  and  Eddy- 
ville, and  the  Reform  School  is  at  Greendale, 
near  Lexington.  About  2,000  feeble  minded  are 
maintained  in  homes  at  State  expense.  Con- 
federate veterans  are  aided  by  the  Home  at 
Pewee  Vallpy,  and  by  pensions  voted  in  1912. 

Govenunent.— The  State  officers  are  elected 
for  four  years,  in  the  November  preceding  the 
Presidential  election ;  they  cannot  be  re-elected. 
The  governor  has  a  veto  by  items,  but  a  major- 
ity vote  overrides  it.  The  legislature  consists 
of  38  senators  chosen  for  four  years,  and  100 
representatives  for  two  years.  Sessions  are 
biennial,  and  limited  to  60  legislative  days. 
Provisions  concerning  revenue  bills  and  im- 
peachments follow  ine  model  of  Confess. 
Wunen  (by  «  law  of  1912)  can  bold  office  on 
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school  boards  and  vole  on  school  issues.  No 
State,  county,  city  or  town  pfficers  excetrt  mem- 
bers of  city  lef^islative  boards  can  be  elected  in 
the  year  of  a  Presidential  election.  The  judi- 
ciary is  headed  by  a  Court  of  Appeals,  consist- 
inK  of  not  over  seven  or  under  five  elective 
judBCB,  with  terms  of  eight  years.  Tliere  are  no 
townships,  only  "magisterial  districts,'  and  the 
county,  as  in  old  Virginia,  is  the  political  unit. 
There  are  130  counties.  Each  connty  is  entitled 
to  three  siltintis  of  a  Circuit  Court  each  year. 
The  circuitjudctes  are  elected  5or  six  years,  in 
districts.  There  is  a  county  judge,  and  a  monthly 
court  day.  County  officers  are  elected  for  four 
years,  except  a  Circuit  Court  derk  for  two 
years,  and  the  sheriff  is  ine!if[ible  to  re-election 
except  in  alternate  terms.  Counties  must  have 
a  minimum  area  of  400  square  miles,  and  the 
counly-seat  must  te  at  least  10  miles  from  the 
boundary.  There  are  11  representatives  in 
Congress. 

Bftnka. —  The  main  features  of  the  banking 
history  of  the  State  include  the  Bank  of  Prank- 
fort  in  1806,  and  the  Clearing  House  at  Louis- 
ville, established  in  1875.  which  has  more  than 
once  saved  many  of  the  better  banks  from 
disaster  in  panics.  The  clearings  at  Louis- 
ville in  1918  were  $l,l59,000,0m ;  those  at 
Lexington,  $64,248,000.  Not  until  1912  was  a 
State  Department  of  BankinR  legally  established, 
although  Secretary  Bruner,  under  Governor 
Willson,  in  1910  began  to  insi)ect  State  banks 
in  consequence  of  several  failures.  The  re- 
port for  1918  included  444  banks  and  trust 
companies,  with  agBrcgate  capital  stock  of  $19,- 
117,650;  surplus,  $8,030,000;  deposits,  $131,- 
000,000.  Including  the  national  banks  the  total 
deposits  were  $266,951,865. 

Pinances,— The  assessed  valuation  for  1917 
was  $922,456,000;  for  1918,  $1,403,978,000,  an 
increase  due  to  war  prices  and  to  new  valua- 
tions by  the  Tax  Commission  which  was 
created  m  1917,  under  the  authority  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  1915.  This  law  re- 
quires the  classification  of  property,  and  ex- 
«npt5  certain  classes  from  local  taxes.  Its 
various  provisions  make  Kentucky  as  progres- 
sive as  any  State  in  taxation.  The  tax  rate 
is  reduced  from  55  cents  to  40  cents  per  $100. 
The  income,  however,  is  divided  into  parts,  or 
funds,  arbitrarily,  so  tljat  some  expenditures 
*  are  not  fully  met,  while  other  departments  are 
self-sustaining.  No  funded  debt  is  allowed, 
but  the  defiaency  of  about  $3,000,000,  mostly 
incurred  since  the  construction  of  a  new  Capi- 
tol, is  carried  as  a  floating  debt  in  the  form 
of  treasury  warrants  which  are  redeemed  as 
surplus  accumukites  in  the  treasury.  The 
revenues  and  receipts  are  close  to  $10,000,000 
yearly,  of  vhicfa  sum  the  city  of  Louisville  con- 
tributes one- fourth.  Losses  of  revenue  oc- 
casioned by  prohibition  will  delay  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt.  On  the  other  han^  some  re~ 
lief  ia  seen  in  the  growth  of  public  service 
corporations  -  now  assessed  at  $70,941,824,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  oil  companies.  Local  con- 
ditions are  among  the  best  in  the  Union, 
the  per'  capita  debt  of  cities  and  counties  he- 
ing.  in  1913,  $10.95,  placing  the  State  in  fifth 
rank  in  this  respect.  In  consequence  the  credit 
of  local  bonds  is  very  hiah. 

Social  Legialation^  Kentucky's  lawmakers 
have  in  the  past  IS  years  adopted  most  of  the 
progressive   legislartion   of   the   age :    Conserva- 


tion of  natural  resources,  mine  safety  appti- 
ances,  child  labor  restrictions,  compulsory 
school  attendance,  workmen's  compensation 
acts,  tax  reform,  tiigh  schools,  agricultural  ex- 
tension programs,  juvenile  courts,  prison  pro- 
bation, care  for  delimiuents  and  dependents, 
bank  inspection,  training  for  teachers,  fire 
prevention  and  insurance.  They  have  quickly- 
accepted  the  various  proposals  of  co-operation 
extended  by  the  Federal  government  in  educa- 
tionai  and  improvement  matters,  and  ratified 
the  amendments  on  income  taxes  and  pro- 
hibition. To  apply  most  of  these  reforms  they 
have   appointed    competent    commissions. 

ChuFcfaes.— The  religious  census  of  1906 
placed  the  church  membership  in  Kentudcv  in 
the  following  rank:  Baptists  ot  all  bodies,  311,- 
583  or  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers; Roman  Catholic,  165,908  or  20  per  cent; 
Metliodist  bodies,  1515^007  or  18  per  cent; 
Disciples  of  Christ,  136,110  or  16  per  cent. 
These  figures  of  course  include  colored  as  well 
as  white  communicants. 

Bducadon^The  school  census  of  1916-17 
reported  740,576,  of  whom  352,059  or  48  per 
attended    school.    Those    enrolled    were 


555,568  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 

:.     Those   above   the  age 
below  6,  in    school,  were    12,807.    The    total 


school  age. 


number  of  teachers  was  13,031,  mostly  women. 
The  number  of  schoolhouses  was  8,616,  of  which 
7,035,  or  about  seven-eighths,  had  one  room. 
Progress  was  evident,  however,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  407  new  buildings  during  the  year. 
The  value  of  all  school  buildings  and  grounds 
was  $14,090,709;  of  apparatus  and  furniture, 
$1,523,468  more.  In  1917-18  the  expenditures 
on  the  public  schools  werv  $8,142,484  28,  or  an 
average  of  $14.66  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  The 
terms  have  happily  been  extended.  A  deter- 
mitted  effort  along  this  line  has  put  the  great 
majority  of  schools  —  7,567  —  in  the  seven 
months  group;  335  have  eight  months  and  306 
have  nine  months.  This  result  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  conditions  a  few  years  earlier. 
Obviously,  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
matter  of  attendance,  which  is  coupled  with 
child  labor  laws.  The  Kentucky  Child  Labor 
Law  of  1908,  improved  since  that  date,  is 
one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  Union.  In 
some  of  the  cities  a  Juvenile  Court  with  proba- 
tion officers  assist  the  labor  inspector  and 
the  school  ofHcers  in  requiring  attendance  at 
school.  These  results  flow  from  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  educational  laws  and  requirements 
in  1908,  Volunteer  speakers  and  workers  car- 
ried on  educational  campaigns  throughout  the 
State  to  awaken  public  sentiment,  and  each 
session  of  the  gtiieral  assembly  since  then  has 
taken  deep  interest  in  legislation  affecting  the 
schools.  Besides  other  features  one  may  men- 
tion the  Truancy  Act  of  1908:  the  Illiteracy 
Commission  of  1916;  County  High  School  Act 
of  1908;  and  its  modification  in  1916  permit- 
ting co-operation  by  two  or  more  counties; 
increased  sources  of  revenue  by  various  acts; 
addition  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science 
to  the  curriculum. 

The  effort  to  eradicate  illiteracy,  the  extent 
of  which  is  subject  to  various  estimates  in  the 
absence  of  accurate  figures,  was  begun  in 
Rowan  County,  September  1911,  In  what  were 
called  ''moonlight"  schools,  intended  for  adult 
illiterates.      Volunteer    workers    taught   older 
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men  and  womfin  to  read  and  write.  Their 
work  created  a  better  attitude  toward  the  day 
schools,  and  has  been  extended  to  the  army 
cantonments  where  illiterate  soldiers  are  tati)(ht 
by  workers  from  various  associations.  The 
leftislature  voted  $5,000  for  this  commission  in 
1916.  Other  Sutes  have  followed  Kentucky  in 
this  reform. 

Hi^  schools  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  They  were  preceded  by  private  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  wealthy  class,  so  that  pub- 
lic education  languished.  After  the  reorgan- 
ization of  1908,  Oit  General  Education  Braird 
provided  an  inspector  and  examiner  for  several 
years.  Under  these  influences  the  private 
schools  have  given  place  to  high  schools,  often 
selling  tiieir  Duildings  and  equipment  to  the 
board  of  education.  County  hif^  schools  have 
grown  rapidly  in  the  rural  counties,  about  20 
each  year  since  1909,  and  the  total,  city  and 
comity,  in  1917  was  376,  with  20^00  pusils, 
1,288  teachers  and  2,208  graduates.  Two-thirds 
of  the  teachers  were  college  or  normal  gradu- 
ates, and  libraries  were  found  in  272. 

Kentucky  provides  for  colored  pupils  in 
separate  scoools,  and  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  principle  by  requiring 
Berea  College  to  remove  colored  students  to 
a  separate  place  ^  Lincoln  Institute,  near  Shel- 
byville.  The  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  is  at  Frankfort 

In  1916  there  were  4  private  normals,  17 
commercial  and  83  private  schools  of  secondary 
or  collegiate  rank.  Both  white  and  colored 
schools  are  supported  by  taxes  which  pass 
through  the  State  treasury,  thus  making  the 
richer  counties  assist  the  poorer.  The  reports, 
however,  may  create  a  tnisleading  impression 
because  many  communities  keep  local  taxes  low 
under  cover  of  State  aid.  Recent  l^slation  per- 
mits counties  to  levy  local  taxes  up  to  30  cents 
per  (100  for  their  schools.  This  act,  aided  by 
Ktter  inspection,  will  probably  complete  the 
refonn  and  give  Kentucky  schools  equal  to  the 
best  in  rural  Stales. 

Kentucky's  school  fund  for  1917 


distilled  sinrits  and  liquor  dealers,  £320,000; 
banks  and  bank  deposits,  $200,000;  oil  (1  per 
cent  of  market  value),  $100,000;  railroads, 
$332,000;  dog  tax,  $35,000;  race  track  licenses. 
$£5,000;  corporations,  $110,000;  inheritances^ 
^000.  Total,  about  $3,800,000.  These  sums 
rniTesent  i»rts  or  in  a  few  cases  (he  whole 
of^  various  items  named  by  kw  for  support  of 
the  schools.  Other  portions  are  devoted  to 
other  'funds,*  as  they  are  called. 

The  head  of  the  public  school  system  is  the 
University  of  Kentodcy  at  Lexington,  formerly 
the  A.  &  M.  Colle^,  founded  under  the 
Uorrill  Act  of  1862.  In  1878  it  was  detached 
from  Kentucky  (Transylvania)  University,  and 
by  subsequent  acts  of  the  legislature  its  func- 
tions were  enlarged.  It  has  colleges  of  arts  and 
sctence,  agriculture,  engineering  and  iraaing, 
and  law.  In  conjunction  with  the  Experiment 
Station  and  the  State  health  laboratories  it 
has  die  facilities  of  300  acres  of  land,  property- 
worth  $1,200,000.  and  a  combined  income  at 
$W0JX0  annually.  Transylvania  University, 
founded  in  1798,  once  laiown  as  Kentucky  Um- 
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versity,  i^  now  imder  control  of  the  Christian 
denomination.  Both  Transylvania  and  Center 
College,  at  Danville,  long  under  Presbyterian 
control  which  was  broken  by  the  terms  oi 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  maintained  profes- 
sional  colleges  in  Louisville.  The  Baptists 
established  Georgetown  College  at  Georgetown; 
the  Methodists,  South,  the  Kentucky  Wesleyan 
Collie  at  Windicster;  and  an  anti-slavery 
element  founded  at  Berea  an  institution  admit- 
ting both  white  and  colored  students  until 
required  to  separate  them,  as  explained  above, 
Louisville  is  the  seat  of  a  Baptist  and  a  souA- 
em  Presbyterian  seminary,  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  I,ouievi]le,  which  has  medical,  scien- 
tific and  liberal  arts  departments  and  enjoys  a 
small  appropriation  from  the  city. 

In  the  eoucation^I  changes  begitming  in  1906^ 
the  legislature  authorized  two  State  normal 
schools,  later  located  at  Richmond  and  BowHng 

HiBtory.— The  earliest  inhabitants  built 
mounds  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  State.  They  left  burials  in  rocky  clifls, 
caves,  or  mounds.  A  fortified  hill  remains  in 
Ua<Uson  County  (Indian  Fort).  Relics  o£ 
Indian  occupation,  however,  are  plentiful.  A 
large  Indian  town  existed  at  Indian  Fields, 
Clark  Ounty,  but  no  other  town  has  been 
identified.  Despite  an  abundance  of  game  no 
nation  held  Kentucky  in  force,  but  Iroquois  and 
southern  tribes  knew  it  well.  Their  war  par- 
ties and  huoners  and  even  traders  came  from 
remote  regions  as  we  learn  from  stone  and 
metal  relics.  Copper  from  Lake  Superior,  hard 
substances  from  the  Rocky  Uountains,  shells 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  other  mute  evi- 
dences of  trade  and  travel  attest  the  popularity 
of  «his  region  before  1750.  In  that  year  the 
Loyal  Land  Company  sent  Thomas  Walker  by 
way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  which  he  named,  into 
the  new  country  as  far  as  the  Kentucky  River. 
He  returned  without  finding  gt>od  lands  and 
made  an  unfavorable  report.  In  1750  also, 
Christopher  Gist  (q.v.),  a  Yadkin  man,  em- 
ployed by  (he  Ohio  Land  Company,  traveled 
from  Pittsburgh  to  appint  near  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  (Louisville).  Thence  in  a  wide  sweep 
he  crossed  the  Blue  Grass  and  returned  to  the 
Yadkin.  In  1752  a  trader,  John  Rnley,  on  a 
trip  down  the  Ohio  was  captured  by  Sliawnees, 
taken  to  Indian  fields  and  held  captive  several 
months.  The  French  and  Indian  War  delayed 
further  exploration  until  1765.  In  May  1769 
Flnley  took  several  Yadkin  farmers,  among 
them  Daniel  Boone,  later  a  hero  of  both 
frontiersmen  and  Indians,  on  what  proved  to  be 
a  protracted  visit  to  Kentucky.  A  compai^ 
from  the  Holstein  and  New  River  district  fol- 
lowed in  1770.  Stories  circulated  by  these 
pioneers  created  an  intense  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  to  move  Aere,  and  surveyors  were 
active  in  1773  locating  bounty  lands  for  Vir- 
ginia soldiers.  Harrodstmrg  was  founded  in 
1774;  fioonesborough,  where  the  first  conven- 
tion was  hdd,  was  laid  off  in  1775.  In  the  • 
meantime  Richard  Henderson  purchased  from 
the  Cherokees  their  claim  to  the  vast  area  be- 
tween the  Kentucky  and  die  Cumberland  for 
the  Transylvania  Company  (February  1775), 
which  began  to  sril  land  to  actual  settlers. 
Both  Virginia  and  Notith  Carolina  disapproved 
of  tMs  policy  and  in  1776  the  former  incor- 
potated  the  region  w  Kwitacky  Coonty,  nic- 
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oeedii^  Fincastle  County.  Henderson  received 
tardy  justice  in  later  years  with  another  Krant. 

DurinK  the  Revolution  Kentucky  was 
harassed  by  British  and  Indian  attacks  from  be- 
yond the  Ohio.  Many  settlers  went  awar  but 
Otbers  remained  and  a  few  even  joined  Clarke 
at  the  Falls  for  his  expeditdon  to  Vincennes, 
I.ouitville  and  Lexington  were  laid  off  in  1779 
and  Lexington  colonists  founded  Cincinnati.  Irf 
November  1780  Kentucky  was  divided  into  Fay- 
ette, JefFerson  and  Lincoln  counties,  thus  losing 
its  natne  for  three  years.  Indian  attacks  in 
1782  were  severe:  Estill's  defeat  and  Lower 
Blue  Licks  proving  disastrous  For  the  whites, 
and  leading  to  Garkc's  retaliatory  attack  on  the 
Miami  towns.  Kentucky  was  born  with  the 
Republic  in  the  decade  1782-92.  Despite  In- 
dian depredations,  population  rose  to  30,000  in 
a  few  years.  Danwile  was  the  seat  of  the  new 
judicial  district  of  Kentucky.  The  failure  of 
Virginia  on  numerous  occasions  to  protect  the 
growing  settlements  from  Indian  attack  so 
alienated  the  people  that  rumors  of  separation 

;  rife ;  moreover,  most  of  the  settlers  were 


_i  demand  for  separation  by  _    . 

Danville,  delegates  being  chosen  according 
population.  Nine  other  conventions  voiced  this 
demand  in  petitions  to  Virginia  and  Congress. 
Will'inson  and  Spanish  agents  thought  this 
sentiment  might  be  turned  to  Spain's  advantage; 
economic  conditions  pointed  the  same  way-  but 
the  Kentuckians  did  not  respond.  On  1  June 
1792  the  State  was  admiited  with  a  constitution 
granting  full  manhood  suffrage  —  one  of  the 
earliest  In  the  Union.  For  six.  months  Lexing- 
ton was  the  capital;  then  Frankfort  replaced 
her.  Kentucky  was  from  the  first  fiercely  dem- 
ocratic and,  like  all  frontier  States,  sensitive 
to  complaints  of  injustice  and  discrimination. 
The  difficulty  of  shipping  produce  to  the  sea- 
board seemed  to  support  the  plots  of  l^llkinson 
and  Burr.  SiHiilarly,  the  harsh  aspects  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  Adams  drew  forth 
the  spirited  response  of  the  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions of  1798  and  1799,  Clay  and  other  young 
leaders  so  fanned  the  embers  of  their  fathers' 
bitterness  against  British  and  Indian  warfare 
that  the  State  raised  for  the  War  of  1812  7,000 
soldiers  though  her-  quota  was  5,500.  Her 
troops  saw  service  at  the  Raisin,  the  Thames 
and  at  New  Orleans.  In  1818  the  western 
hoimdary  .was  extended  to  the  Mississipiu. 
through  the  purchase  by  the  United  Stales  of 
th4  Chickas4vr  lands  west  of  the  Tennessee. 
This  area  extended  into  Tennessee,  so  that  t' 
southern  boundary  also  required  accurate  ad- 
justment. This  was .  ef  ctM  by  a  Joint  com-' 
raiuiogu  The  financial  depresaon  after  1818 
created  a  large  ddbtor  claae  t0  which  the  legis- 
latare  promised  relief.  This  it  did  by  charter- 
ing the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  and  making 
its  notes  a  legal  tender..  Opponents,  calkd  the 
Ariti-R^lief  party,  secured  a.  dedsion  oi  the 
courts  declaring  the  act  tincohititutional.  Unr 
daunted,  the  Relief  parly  elected  a  legislature 
pledged  to  destroy  die  court  and  create  a  new 
court  in  its  place.  After  five  years'  strURgle 
the  old  judKes  were  restored  in  1826.  The 
cenans  of  1820  reported  564,317  inhabitants, 
which  gave  Kentucky  the  sixih  place.  Keenly 
atne  tollK  need  of  an  outlet  for  prcMluce,  thn 


Blue  Grass  built  the  first  nilroad  west  of  the 
mountains,  between  Lexington  and  Frankfort, 
running  the  first  train  in  1835.  Under  the 
Ictidersbip  of  day  the  State  voted  the  Whig 
and  Ameriom  tickets  tn  1855.  In  the  Uexic»i 
War  the  State  again  exceeded  her  allotment  of 
troops,  ofiering  10,000  for  her  quota  of  2.400. 

The  diverse  elements  of  Blue  Grass  and 
mountains  created  sharp  differences  of  senti- 
ment on  slavery.  Families  were  often  divided, 
and  Kentucky  furnished  both  presidents  of  the 
opposing  sections  —  Lincoln  and  Davis.  Gov- 
ernor MagofHn  refused  to  honor  Lincoln's  call 
tor  troops ;  yet  the  State  sent  80,000  men  to  the 
Union  armies,  while  40,000  joined  the  Con- 
federacy, Brass's  invasion  of  1862  and  Mor- 
gan's frequent  attacks  caused  much  suffering. 
An  attempt  to  install  a  Confederate  govern- 
ment preceded  the  severe  battle  of  Perryville, 
a^ter  which  Bragg  retreated  leaving  the  State 
in  Federal  control.  The  emancipation  of  slaves 
without  the  compensation  which  Lincoln  often 
recommended,  caused  a  loss  of  $150,000,000; 
and  the  harsh  measures  of  Bnrbridge  and  other 
commanders  turned  many  Union  men  against 
the  government  so  that  the  Democrats  have 
carried  every  election  except  those  of  189S  and 
1907.  In  1896  the  Republicans  secnred  12  of 
the  13  presidential  electoral  votes.  Kentudw 
rejected  the  XIII,  XIV,  XV  and  XVII  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  The  Goebel  Election 
Law  of  1898  put  the  supervision  of  elections  in 
the  hands  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  legislature.  After  the  election  of  1899 
these  commissioners  certified  that  Taylor  had 
a  plurality  of  2,383  votes  over  his  opponent 
Goebel.  Irregularities  in  Louisville  and  else- 
where caused  one  commissioner  to  dissent  from 
this  decision,  and  the  Democratic  canchdates 
gave  notice  after  Taylor  was  seated  that  they 
would  contest  his  election  before  the  legisla- 
ture. Two  contest  cwnmittecs  were  appointed, 
one  from  each  House,  and  Taylor's  stipporters, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  his  losing  his  seat, 
gathered  in  Frankfort,  On  30  Jan.  1900  Goebel 
ins  mortally  woimded  by  a  ooncealed  rifleman. 
The  legislature  assembled  the  next  day  to  hear 
the  report  of  its  committees,  which  declared 
Goebd  and  Beckham  had  received  a  plurality 
•of  the  legal  votes.*  They  took  the  oath  of 
ofiice  the  same  nwht,  Goebel  ser.ing  as  gover- 
nor until  he  died,  3  February.  These  events 
caused  much  excitement  and  confusion,  the  con- 
seqoeoccs  of  which  cannot  be  related  here. 

The  disorders  of  the  Civil  War  period  have 
died  hard.  Survivals  of  guerilla  bonds  appeared 
in  the  Regulators  of  1868  and  in  the  Ku-Klux 
of  1671,  In  1897  sporadic  ujirislngs  against  toll 
gates  on  the  highways  ultimately   '—'  ■- 


freeing  the  roads  of  tolls  in  most 


.      In 
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other  crisis  during  which  bams  were  burned 
and  a  costly  fire  visited  Hopktnsvillc  During 
the  Great  War  the  same  spirit  was  more  profit- 
ably and  patiiolically  devoted  by  similar  bands 
to  the  suppression  of  German  sympathizers. 
Kentucky  fully  maintained  her  military  reputa-' 
tion  in  our  recent  wars.  The  call  for  volun- 
teers for  the  Spanish-American  War  attracted 
more  men  than  were  needed.  LexJngton  wa5 
the  concentration  camp  from:  which  after  a 
period  of  prdimiiaiy  t 
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moved  to  Chickamausa.  Of  the  four  regiments 
organised,  the  First  took  part  in  ihe  conquest 
oi  Porto  Rico,  while  the  Third  was  sent  to 
Cuba.  Under  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  1917 
\-olunleer  units  were  merged  in  the  National 
army,  tnaking  it  impossible  to  trace  the  fortunes 
of  former  commands.  As  in  the  orevioua  war, 
Lexington  was  again  made  the  preliminary 
camp,  though  Winchester  received  the  Second 
Regiment  Upon  the  completion  of  the  canton- 
ments, however,  most  of  these  soldiers  were 
sent  to  Camp  Shelby.  The  largest  camp, 
Zachary  Taylor,  was  prepared  at,  Louisville 
for  the  training  of  infantry;  while  artillery 
ranges  were  provided  at  West  Point  and  Camp 
Knox.  The  various  drafts  took  58,330  men 
into  the  army;  13,934  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
5,619  in  the  navy;  a  total  of  77383.  Of  these 
nearly  3,000  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
oountiy.  The  civilian  popoUtion  loyally  sus- 
tained the  government  in  Red  Cross  work,  the 
sale  of  bonds  and  all  other  activies.  A  list  of 
Kentucky's  distinguished  sihis  would  include 
Joel  T.  Hart,  sculptor;  Ephraim  McDowell, 
surgeon;  N.  S.  Shaler,  geologist;  Theodore 
O'Hara.  elegiac  poet ;  Henry  Oay  (bom  in 
Virginia),  J.  J.  Crittenden  and  J.  G.  Carlisle, 
slatesmea  Several  living  authors  also  enjcy  a 
wide  repntation  in  letters  and  sdencft 

GovoMORS  OF  Keittucky. 

Uaac  Shelby,   Democratic-T^ 

piiblk«ii.. *Jtait  IT0a-7Juii>T  1196 

JuDS    Gairmnl.    Demoamtio- 

RepubHcwi I  June  1796-lJuo*  t«M 

ChriitophR'    GneDup.    Demo- 

nalio-Repoldicaia 1  Jane  IS0(-1  Jung  IBDB 

Chiries  Scott.  Dcmocimtic-Ra- 

pntdiaa I  June  180S-1  Jooe  IS12 

luc  Shelby.   Democntic-Re- 

publioD , 1  Juo*  1811-1  Jaiu  1816 

G«OTav  Medivm.  ^mocratio- 

RepablkM .,,.  1  June  iai«-l* Oct.  1S1IS 

Gtbnel  SlBDahter.  Democrmtio- 

RepablJoin..   , .  21  Oct.  1816-1  Jnna  1810 

Joha    Adair,     Democratic-Re- 

publiam I  June  IgJO-l  June  18M 

JwEph  Desha.  Dsmocntio-Re- 

pubUoui 1  June  18Z4-I  June  lUB 

Ttunns  Metcalfe.  Katkmal  Re- 

fublican 1  June  1S28-1  June  1832 

Jotiii  Breathitt Democrat  1  June  1832-21  Feb.  1834 

Jamea  T.  Uorehead           '  22  Feb.  18JV-1  Jane  la36 

Juna  Clark Whig....  1  June  1836-27  Sept  1839 

Chulet  A.  Widdllte       *     ....  5  Oct.  1U»-1  June  18W 

Robert  P.  Let<lier..       '     ....  1  Juu  1840-1  June  1844 

WiUiamOinkr....       ■     ....  1  Jutie  1844-1  June  1848 

Jolm  J.  Critt«id«n.       *     1  Tuns  1848-31  July  1850 

JrfinLHdm Democrat  ^uly   IBSO-Sept.  18S1 

Uh^W.  Ponll.           •  Sept.  IBSl-Seut.  1S55 

ChtriaS.  Horebead,  American  St^  IBSS-SeDt.  1850 

Boiah  MssoCen,  . ,    Demociat  S^  ISJO-Aog.  Igfi2 

hmtiP.Rflbiiaon.           ■  Aug.  18«2-^^  1863 

IVnu*  B.  Biwnktts        '  Sept.  1863-£ept.  1S6T 

JolmL.Helni ■  3 Sepl  1S67-8 Sept  I86T 

Joho  W.  Steveiuoci.           ■  13  Sept.  1^67-13  Peb^  1871 

PnBon  H.  Leslie . .           ■  13  Peb.    187  l-Sept.  1875 

JuieiB.  KcCnary          *  Sept.  lS7S-6ept.  ISTV 

LokeP.  Bta(±bun.           ■  Sept.  IS/O-Sept.  1883 

J.  Pnactor  Koott. . .           '  Sept.  lSS3-Sept.  1*87 

SmnoB.  Buckner..           ■  Sept.  18S7-Sept.  1891 

Jolui  Young  Brown.           ■  Sept.  IMl-Dec  1895 
Wiffiam   D.    Bradky.    R«pab- 

Jcan Dec    tSSS-Dec.  1899 

Wahim    S.    Taylor,     Repub- 

„B«o Dec.  1899-31  Jan.  J900 

wmjua  Goebel. . . .    Democrat  31  Jan.  1900-3  Feb.  1900 

J-CW,  Beckhwn..           '  3  Feb.  1900-Dec  1907 
Aonmu  B.  Willaon.    Hepub- 

,li£aa Dec  1907- Dec  1911 

JsmaB.  UcCreary,  Democrat  12  Dtt.  19I1~7  Doc.  191S 

AugutssO.  Stanley.         '  7  Dec.  1915- 

Edwaid  TuTBnx, 
Profttsor  of   Hittory   and   Political  Scitnee, 
Vmveniiy  of  KtnhKky. 


first  discovered  in  Kentucky  in  1819,  in  ttie  val- 
ley of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
close  to  the  Tennessee  line  in  what  is  now  Mc- 
Creary  County,  but  was  then  Wayne  County. 
The  strike  was  made  by  Marlin  Beatty,  of 
Abingdon,  Va.,  while  drilling  a  shalfew  well  for 
suit.  Cumberland  County  followed  with  a  flow- 
ing production  from  the  Upper  Ordovician  rocks 
in  1829  and  a  few  years  later  oil  was  found  in 
the  lower  Coal  Measures  near  Barbourville, 
Knox  Couo^.  In  the  iate  6(fs  a  wave  of  oil 
and  gas  prospecting  spread  over  Kentucky,  fol- 
lowing the  erreat  depression  caused  by  the  Civil 
War.  Allen,  Barren,  Clinton  and  many  other 
counties  joined  the  list  of  growing  producers. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  19ih  century  wells 
were  drilled  in  every  county  in  die  State,  and 
substantial,  though  small,  new  oil  production 
came  from  deeper  sands  in  Floyd,  Knox  and 
Wayne  counties.  Martin,  Meade  and  Brecken- 
Hdge  counties  at  the  same  time  developed  gas 
in  commercial  quantity.  In  1900  the  now  nearly 
exliausted  Ragland  Field,  in  Bath  and  Rowan 
counties,  producing  black',  thick,  low  gravity  oil, 
was  first  drilled  in,  production  coming  from 
the  'Comiferous*  or  Onondaga  limestone  — 
the  "Irvine  sand'  of  the  drillers  — at  the  base 
of  the  Devonian  system.  TTie  Sunnybrook  pool 
of  Wayne  County  was  opened  ia'l90I,  the  oil 
coming  at  a  depth  of  870  feet  from  the  Missis- 
sippi an  'sands.'  Deeper  drilling  in  all  the 
old  fields  above  noted  continued  with  varying 
success,  die  greater  part  of  die  <h1  being  trans- 

Sorted  to  the  northeastern  markets  by  the  Cum- 
erland  pipe  line.  The  Caimel  City  pool,  in 
Morgan  County,  was  discovered  _ in  I9I2,  and 
in  1913  this  small  field  produced  its  maximum, 
12,000  barrds  of  crude  oil  a  month.  This  pro- 
duction came  from  die  same  Onondaga  lime- 
stone and  in  large  quantity  was  relatively  short 
lived.  In  1903  the  Campton  pool  of  Wolfe 
Gountv  was  discovered,  oil  being  found  in  the 
Ononaaga  limestone  at  about  1,250  feet  About 
300  wells  were  drilled  in  this  field  widi  an  aver- 
age production  of  SO  barrels  each.  The  vridely 
known  Menefee  Gas  Field  was  drilled  in  1901, 
gas  coming  from  the  Onondaga  limestone  at 
an  average  depth  of  60O  feet.  Small  oil  pro- 
duction was  obtained  in  Estill  County,  near 
Irvine,  in  1903  at  the  time  of  the  Campton  ac- 
tivity. Due  to  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the 
producing  sands  —  the  Onondaga  limestone  — 
this  was  soon  drilled  up  and  exfiausted.  Due 
to  low  prices  and  the  corresponding  decreasing 
active   developmeM,   (he  years   1913,    1914   and 

1915  saw  a  steady  decrease  of  oil  production 
for  Kentucky.  Increased  prices  due  to  war- 
time   demands    restimulated    activities    and   in 

1916  the  rediscovery  of  the  Irvine  pool  a  little 
to  the  east  Of  the  Irvine  town  site  ushered  in  the 
present  era  of  State-wide  activity,  greatly  in- 
creasing production.  In  Powell  County  the  Ash- 
ley pool  ra  1917;  in  Lee  County,  the  Big  Sink- 
ing pool  in  1918,  and  in  Allen  County,  the 
Jc%nson  pool  of  1919,  are  the  present  centres  of 

S'eatest  activity,  and  there  are  probibly  800  to 
,000  rigs  now  drilling  in   the  Slate. 

Kentucky  crude  sells  for  $2,60  per  barrel, 
with  the  exceptktn  of  the  small  Ragland  pro- 
duction. The  oil  is  light  green  and  has  an 
average  gravity  from  32-40  Baum£.  Practical^ 
all  of  the  eastern  Kentudcy  production  tat;* 
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by  die  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company,  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Allen  County  is 
taken  in  tank  cars  by  the  Indian  Refining  Com- 
pany from  Scottsvilie,  where  Ihe  present  pipe 
line  runs  show  about  10,000  barrels  per  wedc 
The  large  plants  of  the  Etna  Refining  Comnany, 
the  Standard  Oil  Refining  Company  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Stoll  Oil  Company  are  located  at 
Louisville.  The  total  Kenlucky  oil  production 
for  1919  is  estimated  al  7,500,000  barrels,  Geo- 
togically  "the  accumulation  of  petroleum  in  Ken- 
tiKl^  is  generally  anticlinal  bek>w  the  top  of 
the  Mississippi  system  and  synclinal  above. 
Sand  porosi^  is  perhaps  *e  greatest  accom- 

Sanying  factor  in  the  recently  Targe  devek4>ed 
elds.  The  geological  range  of  production  is 
from  Ordovician  to  Pennington  inclusive. 

PHooucrioN  OF  Eastern  Kentdcky  Pehoi-eum 
Fields  —  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Company 
Runs  from  Wells. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  1918  and  early 
1919.  Ae  Indian  Refining  Company  and  several 
local  pipe  Une  concerns  took  oil  from  the  Lee 
County  fjelds,  and  their  totals  materially  affect 
the  foregoiitg  figures. 

WiLLARD    R.    JiLLSON, 

Kentucky  Stale  Geologist. 
KENTUCKY,  the  SUte  University  of, 
a  coeducational  institution  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
founded  in  1865,  as  a  part  of  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity now  known  as  Transylvania  College,  It 
was  reorganized  in  1878  under  the  name  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College ;  as  the 
State  University  of  Kentucky  in  1908,  and  as 
the  University  of  Kentucky  in  1916.  It  has  agri- 
cultural, engmeering,  law,  scientific,  collegiate 
and  graduate  courses  which  lead  to  the  bach- 
elor and  master's  degrees.  The  campus  con- 
tains 72  acres,  presented  in  part  by  the  city  of 
Lexington,  and  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion farm  contains  250  acres.  The  income  from 
both  Federal  and  State  appropriations  is  abonl 
$820,000.  The  number  of  instructors  in  1919 
was  104,  experimental  station  experts  and  clubs 
and  agricultural  extension  stafT,  121,  and  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  1J55. 
The  value  of  the  buildings,  equipment  and  land 
■  is  about  $1,200,000.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  is  40,000.  In  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
University  carries  on  a  State-wide  agricultural 
extension. 

See 

KENTUCKY  COFFEE-TREE,  a  laif^ 
tree  {Gymnacladus  dioica),  allied  to  the  locusts 
and  redbuds,"  of  the  family  Casalpinaceir,  and 
growing  rather  sparsely  throughout  the  middle 


region   of   the   Mis^ssippi   Valley.     See   Gym- 

NOCLADUS. 

KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS,  a  famous 

series  of  nine  resolutions  introduced  into  the 
Kentucky  legislature  in  1798,  by  Georee  Nich- 
olas, though  it  was  afterward  known  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  them. 
They  were  directed  against  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws,  and  against  acts  passed  to  punish 
frauds  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
emphasized  the  rights  of  the  several  States. 
These  resolutions  were  the  outgrowth,  together 
with  a  similar  series  known  as  the  Virginia 
Resolutions,  of  a  feeling  that  the  Federal  party 
was  making  a  strained  and  illegitimate  use  of 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  government 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Kentucky  Resolutions 
were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
strict-construction  view  of  the  relative  powers 
of  State  and  Government,  They  declared  that 
the  Union  was  not  based  on  the  "principle  of 
unlimited  submission  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment* ;  that  the  Constitution  was  a  compact,  to 
which  each  State  was  a  party  as  over  against 
its  fellow  States;  and  tuat,  in  all  cases  not 
specified  in  the  compact,  each  i>arty  had  a  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as 
of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.  They 
proceeded  to  set  forth  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  invited  other 
States  to  join  in  declaring  them  void.  Ko 
favorable  response  was  evoked.  In  1799  the 
Kentucky  legislature  went  further,  and  declared 
a  nullification  of  a  Federal  law  by  a  State  to 
be  the  rightful  remedy  in  cases  of  Federal 
usurpation.  Upon  these  resolutions  the  doc- 
trines of  nullification  and  secession  were  later 
founded. 

KENTUCKY  RIVER,  a  river  of  Ken- 
tucky, formed  by  two  forics  which  rise  in  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  and,  after  a  winding 
northwest  course  of  about  250  miles,  enters  the 
Ohio,  12  miles  above  Madison^  Ind.,  midway 
between  Gncinnati  and  Louisville.  The  river 
runs  through  part  of  its  course  between  perpen- 
dicular limestone  walls.  It  is  navigable  by 
steamboat  beyond  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  60 
miles,  and  flatboals  can  ascend  100  miles  far- 
ther. At  High  Bridge,  Jessamine  County, 
midway  between  Nicholasville  and  Harrods- 
burg,  spanning  the  gorge  is  the  famous  old 
Kentucky  River  high  bridge  erected  late  in  the 
70s  of  the  19th  century.  Its  daring  construc- 
tion at  the  time  as  one  of  the  iirst  long  span 
cantilever  bridges  in  the  United  States  and  its 
reconstruction  in  1910  are  notable.  The  new 
structure  huilt  3U  feet  a1x>ve  the  grade  of 
the  old  bridge  was  erected  on  the  line  of  the 
old  structure  without  false  work  and  without 
any  serious  delay  to  the  traffic  of  the  Queen 
and  Crescent  Route  over  the  old  bridge.  The 
new  structure  has  three  spans,  each  353  feet 
long,  resting  upon  steel  towers  and  abutments, 
with  two  spans  55  feet  and  69  feet  long,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  The  track  crosses 
the  river  at  an  elevation  of  307  feet  above  low 
water,  and  the  total  height  of  the  top  chord 
above  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  is  over  319  feet 

KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY.  See  Tban- 
SVLVANIA  UtnvEssrrv. 
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miles  Dorthwest  of  Halifax  witb  whicb  it  is 
conaected  by  rail.  Among  its  manufactures  are 
sashes  and  doois  and  other  woodwork,  milling 
machinery,  gasoline  enginea,  carriages,  wagotis 
and  automobiles.  A  dominion  experimental 
fann  is  situated  close  to  the  town,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  there  is  also  a  tnilitaty  camp  while 
wiihin  the  corporation  is  a  provincial  sani- 
larium.    Pop.  3,000. 

KENYON,  kgn'yan,  Sib  Frederick  QeorKc, 
English  classical  scholar :  b.  London,  15  Jan. 
18^,  Graduated  from  Oxford,  he  became  fel- 
low in  Magdalen  College,  there,  in  18SB  and 
assistant  in  the  British  Museum  the  following 
year,  and  nine  years  later  assisiani  keeper  of 
manuscripts.  In  1917  he  was  president  of  the 
British  Academy.  When  the  European  War 
broke  out  he  went  as  major  of  the  Territorial 
forces  to  France  where  he  served  through  the 
war.  Among  his  numerous  publications  are 
•Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens>  (1891); 
translation  of  same  (1891);  'Qassical  Texts 
from  Papyri  in  (he  British  Museum'  (1891); 
'Orations  Against  Alhcnogencs  and  Philip- 
pides'  (1892);  'Catalogue  of  Greek  Papyri  m 
the  British  Museum'  (1893-1907);  'Our  Bible 
and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts'  (1895);  'Bac- 
chylides'  (1897) ;  'Paleography  of  Greek 
Papyri'  (1»»);  'Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum'  (1900);  'Hand- 
book of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament' (1901);  'Robert  Browning  and  Alfred 
Domett*  (1906)  ;  'Buildings  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum>  (1914).  He  has  also  jiublished  much 
about  the  work  of  the  Brownings.  He  was 
knighted  in  1911. 

KENYON,  James  Benjamin,  American 
poet  and  Melhodisl  clergyman:  b.  Frankfort, 
N.  Y,  26  April  1858.  After  his  graduation 
from  Hungcrford  Collegiate  Institute  in  1875 
he  studied  theology,  entered  the  Melhodisl  rain- 
biry  and  after  holding  various  important 
pastorates  retired  in  190a  He  was  a  member 
of  the  editorial  slafi  of  'The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary' (1910-12),  was  associate  editor  of 
'The  American  Biographical  CyclotKedia* 
(1912),  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
siafF  of  'The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography'  from  1913  until  the  present  time. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading 
magazines.  He  is  well  known  among  American 
verse  writers  of  the  present,  his  published  col- 
lections of  poems  including  'The  Fallen  and 
Other  Poems'  (1876)  ;  'Out  of  the  Shadows' 
(1880);  "Songs  in  All  Seasons'  (1885);  'In 
Realms  of  Gold'  (1887);  'At  the  Gate  of 
Dreams'  (1892);  'A  Little  Book  of  Lullabies' 

(1898-     '"         ... 
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KENYON,  WUliam  Squire,  American  sen- 
ator: b.  Elyria,  Ohio,  10  June  1869.  Educated 
b  law  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  he  be- 
gan to  practice  his  profession  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.  After  filling  the  offices  of  county  prose- 
cuting attorney,  district  jud^e,  district  attorney 
and  general  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  (1907-10),  he  became  assistant  to  the 
Attorney-Genera!  of  the  United  States  (1910- 
11).  and  United  Stales  Senator  (1913-19).  In 
the  Senate  he  advocated  considerable  prt^ress- 


ive  legislation  directed  against  child  labor  and 

lobbyii^,  and  he  attracted  nation-wide  atteA' 
tion  by  his  support  of  the  minerB  in  thdr  vari- 
ous public  troubles. 

KENYON  COLLEGE,  founded  in  1824. 
at  Worthington,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  oi 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  then 
called  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Ehocese  oi  Ohio.  In 
18Z7  it  was  removed  to  Gambler,  Ohio,  where 
it  is  now.  In  1891  the  name  was  changed  to 
Keuyon  College.  The  school  is  now  composed 
of  a  college  and  a  theological  seminary.  A 
preparatory  department  was  maintained  until 
1906.  In  1917  the  endowment  fund  was  $520,000. 
Marcus  A.  Hanna  gave  (1901)  $60,000  to  aid  in 
the  building  o£  a  new  dormitory.  The  gross  in- 
come is  about  $60,000.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  in  1917,  was  19,  and 
the  number  of  students,  ISO.  The  library  con- 
tains over  40,000  volumes.  The  courses  lead  to 
the  degrees  of  A.B  ,  Ph.B.  and  B.S.  and  in  the 
seminary  the  course  leads  lo  the  degree  of  B.D. 
On  the  graduate  roll  of  this  school  are  the 
names  of  many  distinguished  men,  among  them 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  David 
Davis  and  Stanley  Matthews. 

KEOKUK,  ke'okuk,  Iowa,  is  situated  in  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  Slate  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Dea  Moines  rivers  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  1873  the  government,  at 
a  cost  of  $8,000,000,  built  a  seven-mile  canal 
around  the  rapids  and  made  continuous  naviga- 
tion possible  between  New  Orleans  and  Saint 
Paul,  bnt  in  February  1905  Congress  passed  a 
bill  granting  the  Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Water 
Power  Company  the  right  to  dam  the  river  and 
construct  a  hydro-electric  plant  at  this  point, 
and  the  seven-mile  canal  with  its  three  locks, 
which  was  far  too  small  for  present  day  traffic, 
was  displaced  by  the  power  plant.  The  new 
lock  built  to  replace  the  old  canal  is  one  of  die 
largest  in  the  world.  The  cost  of  this  lock 
and  a  new  "up  to  the  minute"  dry  dock  was 
borne  by  the  power  company.  Keokuk,  called 
the  Power  Cih-  and  the  Gate  City,  is  served 
by  five  railroads  and  several  water  transporta- 
tion lines.  The  old  single  deck  bridge  at  this 
point  has  been  reconstructed  into  a  double  deck 
brieve,  the  railroads  and  street  cars  using  the 
lower  level  and  the  upper  level  forming  a  high 
bridge  that  lands  the  highwaj^  traffic  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  the  Iowa  side.  The  cheap 
hydro-electric  power,  generated  by  the  $27,000,- 
000  iK>wer  plant,  has  attracted  factories  of  all 
descriptions  to  Keokuk,  among  them  being  a 
$2,250,000  smelter  —  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Lead  Company  —  lumber  mills,  nower  works, 
cereal  mills,  box  factories,  starch  and  drug 
works,  etc. 

Situated  on  a  blufi  120  feet  above  the  river 
level,  the  city  has  ideal  drainage  which  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  healthful  condition  of 
the  city  add  surrounding  country. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  other  notable 
feaitires  are  the  Federal  building,  the  govern- 
ment weather  bureau  station,  Union  railway 
depot,  courthouse.  Masonic  temple,  public  li- 
brary, school  buildings.  National  cemetery  and 
Rand  Park  containing  the  grave  of  Keokuk, 
the  Indian  chief  after  whom  the  city  is  named. 

Keokuk  is  operated  under  the  rajBunission 
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form  of  Kovemment  and  has  a  population  of 
16,500. 

KEOKUK,  Moses,  an  American  Indian 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe,  after  whom  the  city 
of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  named:  b.  1818;  d  near 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  19G3,  Probably  the 
best  description  of  Keokuk's  boyhood  is  con- 
tained in  Drake's  'History  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,'  II  tells  of  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton after  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Keokuk  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribe,  and  removed  with  his  people  from 
Quenemo,  Kan.,  to  their  reservation  in  what  is 
now  Oklahoma,  in  1868. 


KEPI,  ka'pe',  French  infantry  forage  cap. 
In  derivation  the  word  is  apparently  related  to 
[he  English  cap,  though  its  origin  is  uncertain. 
it  was  first  worn  by  French  troops  in  Algeria; 
but  the  use  spread  to  all  the  French  infantry 
soldiers,  and  to  school  boys  first  in  France,  but 
afterward  to  students  of  other  countries.  It 
has  been  much  affected  as  a  military  cap  by 
military  schools  and  schools  having  a  mihlary 
department  and  student  uniforms  in  the  United 
States.  It  varies  in  style,  but  is  always  flat- 
topped  with  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  vizor. 


Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler  was  one  of  the  world' 
greatest  astronomers,  the  real  founder  of  mod- 
em astronomy;  the  one  who  first  reduced  the 
theory  of  the  telescope  to  its  true  principles  and 
laid  down  the  common  rules  for  finding  the 
focal  lengths  of  single  lenses,  and  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  telescopes.  His  excursions  in 
geometry  produced  epoch-making  results;  he 
established  the  symbohsm  of  ^esectio  divinaat 
Proportio  divina,  now  known  as  the  *golden  sec- 
tion,' and  towered  above  all  his  contemporaries 
in  stereometric  investigation.  Prematurely  born 
of  youthful,  ill-matched  parents,  Kepler  was 
physically  a  weakling,  neglected  in  childhood  and 
spending  his  early  student  years  between  stru^- 
Rling  for  an  education  and  working  in  his 
father's  tavern.  He  worked  his  way  through 
elementary  schools  by  winning  scholarships 
which  enabled  him  to  reach  the  University  of 
Tiibingen.  In  1S93  he  was  appointed  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  at  Gratz  (Styria),  where  he  de- 
voted himself  with  much  ardor  to  the  study  of 
astronomy,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Tycho 
Brahe  (q.v.)  by  dissertations  on  celestial  orbits. 
But  in  1599  religious  persecutions  commenced 
in  Styria,  and  Kepler,  being  a  Protestant,  gladly 
uccpted  Tycbo  Brahe's  invitation  to  Prague, 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  astro- 
nomical tables,  called  the  Rodolphine  tables. 
Tycho  died  in  1601  and_  Kepler  continued  the 
work  atone,  being  appointed  imperial  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer.  After  manv  years 
of  incessant  labor  ihe  tables  were  completed  in 
1624  and  published  in  1627  at  Ulm.  Kepler  had 
become  the  possessor  of  all  Tycho  Brahe's 
papers  and  the  mass  of  observations  made  by 
that  astronomer  during  20  years,  with  a 
precision  til!  then  unsurpassed,  enabled  Kepler 
to  establish  Ihe  famous  'Kepler's  Laws'  (q,v.), 
which  have  proved  so  fruitful  in  the  develop- 


ment of  astronomical  science.  Kepler  cnic^ed 
the  patronage  of  the  Emperors  Rodolph  and 
Ferdinand,  the  dukes  of  Wurtemberg  and  Wal- 
Icnstein,  but  his  life  was  a  continued  struggle 
with  poverty;  his  salary  was  frequently  in 
arrears  and  he  was  exposed  to  much  religious 
persecution,  while  his  domestic  relations  'were 
equally  unfortunate.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  chiefly  passed  at  Linz  as  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  wrote  much,  but  (be  work 
that  has  rendered  him  immortal  is  his  'Astro- 
nomia  Nova,  sen  Physica  Ccclcsiis  tradita  Com- 
mentaries de  Molibus  Stella:  Martis>  (New  As- 
tronomy, or  Celestial  Physics  delivereo  In  Coni- 
mentanes  on  the  Motions  of  Mars)  (1609). 
His  'Harmonice  Mundi'  appeared  in  1619;  and 
among  other  works  may  be  cited  'De  Stella 
Nova  in  Pede  Serpentarii>  (l(>06)  ;  'De  Corae- 
tis'(1619-a))  :  'Chilias  Logarithmorum'  <1624). 
Consult  'Lives'  by  Brewster,  GCinther  and 
Muller;  also  Breitschwert,  <Johann  Keplers 
Leben  und  Wirken'  (1831);  Hasner,  <Tycbo 
Brahe  und  Kepler  in  Prag'  n8?2)  ;  Rdtlingcr, 
'Johann  Kepler'  (1868);  Reuschle,  *Keplcr 
und  die  Astronomie>  ( 1371) ,  An  excellent 
biography  of  Kepler  is  given  in  'Altgemeinc 
Deutsche  Biographic'  (Vol.  XV,  LetpziK  1882)  ; 
Bryant,  W,  W,,  'History  of  Astronomy'  (Lon- 
don 1907). 

KEPLER'S  LAWS,  in  aistronomy,  three 
laws  of  motion  discovered  by  Johann  ICepler 
(q.v.)  on  which  were  founded  Newton's  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  the  whole  modem  theory 
of  the  planets:  (1)  Every  planet  describes  an 
ellipse,  the  sun  occupying  its  focus.  (2)  The 
ratUus  vector  (line  joining  the  centre  of  the  sun 
with  the  centre  of  the  planet)  of  each  planet 
sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  (3) 
The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  (the  periods 
of  complete  reyohif'on  round  the  sun)  of  anv 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances  from  the  sun.  These  la^s  en- 
abled Newton  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation,  while  another  result  of 
these  discoveries  was  to  ensure  for  the  Rodol- 
phine tables  an  accuracy  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  previous  ones.  Kepler  did  not  apply  his 
theory  to  comets,  as  he  believed  that  they  never 
returned.  According  to  his  idea  the  tail  of  the 
comet  was  evidence  Uiat  the  sun  was  driving  the 
body  of  the  comet  away  and  dissipating  its  sub- 
stance forever.  See  Astbonomv;  Comet;  Law 
OF  Gravitation.  Consult  Aslrand,  'Keplersdie 
Probleme' ;  CIoss,  'Kepler  und  Newton  und  djs 
ProWem  der  Gravitation'   (1908). 

KEPPEL,  Augustus,  British  admiral ;  b.  25 
April  172S ;  d  2  Oct.  1786.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  the  2d  Earl  of  Albemarle,  entered  the  sea 
service  at  an  ear!y_  age,  and  in  1755  commanded 
the  North  American  squadron  in  Hampton 
Roads.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet  in  1778,  and  in  July  o£  that  year 
engaged  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant.  Having 
become  partly  disabled  he  signaled  for  his  van 
and  rear  divisions,  but  Palliser  in  command  of 
the  rear  ignored  the  signal  until  too  late.  Pal- 
liser accused  him  of  incapacity  and  cowardice, 
but  Keppel  was  honorably  acquitted.  In  1782  he 
was  created  Viscount  Keppel  and  Baron  Eldon. 
He  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1782-83. 

KEPPEL,  Sir  Colin  Richard,  British  ad- 
miral, b.  18C£.    After  long  militaty  service  in 
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Egypdan  waters  ind  the  Medilemuiean  princi- 
jtally,  be  became  commaadex  in  1895.  His  serv- 
ices in  command  of  giinboats  on  the  Nile  (1897- 
9S)  were  very  effective,  as  wae  also  hie  work 
in  the  Soudan  the  following  year.  He  became 
rear-admiral  and  was  in  command  of  the  Ac- 
laniie  Fleet  (1909-10). 

KEPPEL,  Frederick,  AnericaD  writer  on 
an:  b.  TuUow,  Ireland,  1846;  d.  1912.  Edu- 
cated at  Wesley  College,  Dublin,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  on  graduation  and  opened,  in 
New  York  city,  a  place  as  an  art  dealer,  id 
which  he  acquired  a  national  reputation,  espe- 
cially as  a  judge  of  eichlngi  and  engravinKs. 
He  lectnreo,  translated  and  wrote  original 
works  on  art.  Among  his  publications  are  'The 
Etched  Work  of  Jean  Franks  Millet'  (trans- 
lation) ;  'Modern  Disciples  of  Rembrandt' 
(1890);  'Christmas  in  Art'  (1909);  <The 
Golden  Age  of  Ejiaraving'  (1910).  He  opened 
branch  houses  in  Paris  and  London. 

KEPPEL,  Sir  Henry,  Ennlish  admiral  and 
author:  b.  Kensington,  1809;  d.  19M.  Son  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  he  was  educated  for  the 
navy,  in  which  he  served  from  18^  becoming 
successively,  lieutenant  (1829),  commander 
(1833)  and  post-eaptain  (1837).  He  saw  serv- 
ice in  India,  the  Mediterranean,  South  Africa 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  commanded  the 
naval  brigade  during  the  Crimean  War  (1854- 
55).  During  his  second  service  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  be  destroyed  the  Chinese  navy  at  Fatshan. 
He  later  held,  in  succession,  the  following  of- 
fices, naval  commander  in  chief  at  the  Caoe  of 
Good  Hope  and  on  the  Brazilian  coast  (1860- 
67)  ;  vice-admiral  in  chief  of  the  Chin  a- Japanese 
squadron  (1867-69)  ;  admiral  (1869),  Stationed 
in  England,  where  he  was  knighted  for  services 
(1871)  and  became  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1877. 
Among  ^is  published  works  are  'Expedition  of 
H-  M.  S.  Dodo  to  Borneo'  (2  vols,,  1847) ;  <A 


under  Four  Sovereigns*  (3  vols.,  1899).  Con- 
sult West,  Algernon,  'Sir  Henry  Keppel'  (hon- 
don  1906). 

KBPPLER,  Joseph,  American  caricaturist : 
b.  Vienna,  Austria,  1  Feb.  1838;  d  New  York, 
19  Feb.  1894.  He  early  made  his  reputation  as 
a  satiric  artist  and  the  leading  perioificals  of  his 
native  dty  were  publishing  his  witty  sketches, 
almost  before  he  had  left  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  But  art  was  not  then  a  serious  buuness 
to  him  and  he  took  lo  the  stage  as  a  comedian 
and  opera  sini^r,  and  actually  began  to  stuc^ 
medicine  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  made 
his  residence  in  1868.  But  It  was  in  Saint  Loais 
that  he  found  his  real  vocation.  There  he  es- 
tablished the  (German  Puck,  which,  while  it 
failed  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  made  his  rep- 
utation. It  was  seen  at  once  that  a  caricaturist 
of  rare  sidll  as  a  draftsman,  of  mental  fertility 
and  freshness,  of  witty  and  incisive  satire,  had 
appeared.  He  was  engaged  from  1872  to  1877 
as  caricaturist  for  Frank  Leslie's  IlluttraUd 
Nrwspaper  in  New  York,  to  which  city  he  had 
removed,  and  tn  187.5  he  started  a  New  York 
German  Puck  in  association  with  Adolph 
Schwartzman.  This  was  followed  in  1877  1^ 
the  English  Puek.  He  was  the  first  to  use  col- 
ored cartoons  in  caricature  and  drew  upon  a 
>ast  store  of  clas»cal  and  historical  incidents 


an  great  danger  of 
of  his  high  family 


for  adaptation  in  criticising  modern  social  and 
political  life. 

KER,  John,  Scottish  ecclesiastical  writer 
and  minister  r  b.  Tweedmuir,  1819;  d.  1886. 
Educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  (le  spent 
some  time  in  Germany  in  post-gradnate  work. 
He  became  pastor  of  East  Campbell  Church, 
Glasgow,  in  1851 ;  and  in  1876  was  appointed 
professor  of  practical  training  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Theological  HaU.  Among  his 
published  works  are  'Semwns'  (1868-88) :  'The 
Psalms  in  History  and  Biography'  (1886); 
'Scottish  Nationality'  (1887);  'The  History  of 
Preaching'  (1888)  ;  'Utters*  (1890). 

KERATIN  (from  Gr.  ferror,  a  horn),  a 
substance  obtained  from  claws,  feathers,  hair, 
horn,  nails^  wool  and  other  epidermal  appen- 
dages. This  tissue  or  substance  is  distinguished 
from  gelatinous  tissue  by  becoming  soft  when 
acted  on  by  water  tor  some  time  but  no  glue  is 
produced.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether  and  contains  a  high  percentage  of  sul- 
phur. 

k£rATKT,  ka'r&'trg',  Auguste  HUarion 
de,  French  author  and  statesman :  b.  Rennes, 
1769;  d.  1859.  During  the  French  Revolul" 
was  twice  imprisoned 
being  executed  on  ace 

connections.  Later  he  became  a  memEer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  worked  with  the  Lib- 
erals for  the  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  Louis 
Philippe  for  this  work  in  his  behalf  made 
Keratry  a  peer  of  France  (1837).  Among  his 
published  works  are  'Inductions  Morales  et 
physiologiques'  (1817)  :  'Du  beau  dans  les  arts 
d'imitalion*  (1822);  <Le  dernier  des,  Beau- 
manoirs*  (1824);  'Frederic  Styndall'  (18£7)  ; 
'Saphira>  (183S). 

KfiRATRY,  Count  Emile  de,  Enndi  sol- 
dier, journalist  and  dramatist:  b.  Paris,  1S32. 
Entering  the  army  at  the  age  of  22  he  served  in 
Africa,  Russia  gold  Mexico.  After  11  years' 
military  life  he  resigned  from  the  anny  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, contributing  to  the  chief  reviews  of  the 
capital.  His  articles  on  the  French  occupation 
of  Mexico  during  (he  Majcimilian  Empire  ex- 
pedition, which  appeared  in  the  Revue  Modenu, 
made  his  name  well  known  in  France.  Elected 
to  the  Deputies  in  1669  he  made  himself  Con- 
sjMCtious  by  his  advocacy  of  reforms  in  the 
suffrage  and  the  national  militia.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  he  was  successively  Prefect 
of  Paris,  diplomat,  in  Spain,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Brittany,  Prefect  of  Haute-  • 
Garonne,  Prefect  of  the  Department  'Bouches- 
du-Rhone  and  editor  of  Le  Soiri  He  wrote 
political  pamphlets,  comedies,  dramas  and  other 
works.  Among  his  published  books  are  'La 
Vie  du  Qub':  'La  guerre  des  blasons,' 
dramas;  'La  Com  re-Guerrilla  franguse  au 
Mdxiaue'  (1867)  ;  'L'El^vation  et  la  Chute  de 
I'empereore  Maximilien*  (1867)  ;  'La  Cr^ance 
Jeckcr*  (1868) ;  'Le  quatre  Septembrc* 
(1872);  'Murad  V,  prince,  sultan,  prisonnier 
d'etat  (1878);  'A  iravcrs  le  passe,  souvenirs 
militaires*   (1887). 

KBRAULI,  or  KARAULI,  kS-rooli.  a  rta- 
tive  state  of  India  which  Is  ruled  over  by  a 
rajah.  It  lies  northwest  of  Gwalior  and  of  the 
(^umbul  River  wtiicb  forms  its  vontheastcm 
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KXKBBL  A  —  KEHSS  AN 


boundary.  The  British  government  maintains 
an  adviser  at  ihe  court  of  the  rajah.  The 
whole  state  contains  much  valuable  wooded  land 
which  is  generally  of  a  more  or  less  hilly  na- 
ture. The  chief  industry  is  agriculture  apd  the 
principal  products  rice,  barley  and  wheat,  most 
of  which  is  consumed  at  home.  Area  1,242 
square  miles.  Capital,  Kerauli.  Pop.  about 
150,000. 

KBRBBLA,  k£r'b«-13,  Hmhhed  Hoflcia, 
mish'hed  ho  san',  dty  in  Bagdad  vilayet,  and 
some  50  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Bagdad. 
It  is  connected  by  canal  with  the  Euphrates. 
The  dty  is  Persian  in  the  character  of  its  build- 
ings and  its  inhabitants  and  is  looked  upon  as 
a  very  sacred  place  by  the  Shiahs.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Hosein,  son  of  the 
Caliph  Ali,  who  was  murdered  there  (680)  and 
whose  body  is  buried  in  one  of  the  mosques  of 
the  city,  a  passion,  or  historic  play  is  performed 
there  yearly  on  the  anniversary  of  nis  death, 
just  as  the  greater  play  is  held  periodically  in 
Theheran  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Mohammed's  nephew,  claimant  for  the  robes  of 
the  prophet.  For  many  years  the  sacred  dty 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  of  all  kinds 
who,  once  ihcy  had  placsd  themselves  beneath 
her  protection,  could  not  be  extradited  or 
brought  to  justice.  The  presence  of  this  unde- 
sirable element  was  the  cause  of  many  revolts 
and  much  trouble  within  the  city;  and  condi- 
tions got  so  bad  tliat  finally,  in  1&43,  the  right 
of  sanctuary  was  formally  done  away  wilh. 
Bein^  a  holy  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  Shiahs  and 


tomb  of  Hosein,  the  golden-plated  domes  and 
minarets  of  which  can  be  seen  glistening  from 
afar  as  though  beckoning  the  pilgrims  to  the 
sacred  shrine  to  which  none  but  the  faithful  are 
permitted  entrance.  The  number  of  pilgrims 
visiting  the  dty  annually  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  200,000.  More  pilgnms  probably  visit  Ker- 
bela  because  it  is  en  route  for  Mecca.  The 
mosques  are  among  the  richest  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key and  their  wealth  is  steadily  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  Kerbela  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive trade  and  commerce  whidi  extends 
throughout  northwest  Arabia.  Among  its  manu- 
factures are  kneeling-bricks  and  shrouds.  The 
old  city,  which  forms  the  central  portion  of 
Kerbela,  has  crooked,  narrow,  dirty  and  ilt- 
paved  streets.  This  part  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  old  massive  wall.  Outside  this  wall,  which 
is  24  feet  thick,  is  the  new  dty  vrtuch  is  quite 
'  modem  and  attractive. 

KERBN-HAPPUCH.  The  name  of  the 
daughter  of  Job,  born  in  the  time  of  his  re- 
Stored  prosperity.  The  name  means  horn  of 
the  face  paint,  i.e.,  a  cosmetic  box,  or  as  we 
might  say  Joy- face.  In  the  Septuagint  the 
word  is  Amalthea-Keras,  meaning  horn  of 
plenty,  and  in  that  sense  has  reference  to  Job's 
gratitude  for  his  prosperity, 

KERENS,  ker-«nz,  Richsrd  C,  Irish- 
American  diplomat :  b.  Killberry,  County  Meath, 
Ireland,  1S42;  d.  4  Sept.  1916.  He  fought  in 
the  Union  side  throi^hout  the  American  Gvil 
War.  Later  he  became  contractor  for  the  over- 
land mail  and  interested  in  railroad  construc- 
tion.   From  1892  he  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 


publican National  Committee  until  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Austria-Hungaiy  in 
1909. 

KERBNSKY,  Alexander  Peodorovitch, 
Russian  revolutionary  statesman:  b.  Tashkent, 
Central  Asia,  1881.  A  lawyer  and  journalist  Iiy 
profession,  a  dvoryaneen  or  'gentleman*  id 
social  rant^  his  early  life  was  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  education.  He  took  a  degree  at  the 
University  of  Saint  Petersburg  and  practised  in 
the  courts  as  a  'poor  man's  lawyer!*  His  ex- 
treme sodalistic  and  republican  tendencies,  his 
hatred  of  autocracy  and  strong  sympathy 
with  the  masses  prevented  him  from  attracting 
clients  among  the  higher  range  of  society. 
Possessed  of  boundless  ambition  and  a  i>assion- 
ate  flow  of  oratory,  he  turned  to  politics  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Duma.  Those  who 
know  him  best  declare  that  his  eloquence  tnet 
with  appreciative  response  only  from  the  work- 
ing classes.  An  object  of  suspicion,  his  foot- 
steps were  continually  dogged  by  secret  police; 
in  the  siunmer  of  1915  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities was  drawn   to  the  'criminal  a 


unknown  reason  he  was  not  arrested  and 

sent  to  Siberia,  as  thousands  of  bis  Idnd  had 
gone  before  him,  and  for  much  less  transgres- 
sion. The  Russian  revolution  of  March  1917 
and  the  fall  of  the  tsar  —  events  for  which  he 
had  long  striven,  brought  Kcrensl^  to  the  fronL 
In  the  first  provisional  government  he  was  made 
Minister  of  Justice.  Prince  Lvov,  the  Premier 
announced  that  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  would 
be  appointed  regent.  The  Soviet,  or  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  at  once 
demanded  a  republic,  and  for  an  hour  or  two 
it  teemed  as  if  the  new  government  would  dis- 
appear in  the  horrors  of  a  commune.  Kerensky 
saved  the  situation  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
Soviet  meeting  and  with  a  short  speech  led  the 
assembly  to  pass  a  resolution  in  sufiport  of  the 
■provisional  government  by  a  majority  of  1,000 
to  15.  'We  shall  have  our  republic,*  he  told 
them,  'but  we  must  first  win  the  war,  and  then 
we  can  do  what  we  will.*  The  meteoric  rise 
of  Kerensky  to  the  supreme  power  in  the  em- 
pire, and  bis  dramatic  fall  and  disappearance, 
are  fully  recorded  under  Russian  Revolution 
(q.v.). 

KERBSAN,  or  QUBRBS  (the  aboriginal 
stock  name),  a  group  of  Pueblo  Indian  tribes, 
in  seven  permanent  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande 
and  to  the  westward  thereof,  in  New  Mexico. 
They  form  die  Queres,  or  Keresan,  linguistic 
family,  speaking  a  distinct  stock  language.  The 
Indians  claim  to  have  had  their  origin  at  Ship- 
apu,  a  mythic  place  in  the  north,  from  which 
thnr  gradually  drifted  southward  and  occupied, 
still  in  prehistoric  limes,  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles. 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  they  excavated 
the  cavate  lodges  in  the  soft  volcanic  tufa  clifis 
still  to  be  seen.  These  were  abandoned  before 
the  coming  of  Coronado,  in  1540,  who  found 
ihe  Queres  in  seven  pueblos  (exduding  Acoma 
and  probably  Sia)  forming  the  province  of 
'Quinx,*  along  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1630  they 
were  reported  by  Fray  Alonio  de  Benavides  to 
number  4,000,  but  this  and  other  early  estimates 
did  not  include  Acoma.  (See  Pubua).  The 
present  qtKres  pueblos  are  as  follows: 
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KotTiti){ —  Oa    tbt    west      the  presecrt  pueblo  and  San  Felipe.    They  joined 


Santa  Fe,  In  prehistoric  times  the 
Cochiti  and  San  Felipe  formed  one  tribe,  but  on 
account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Tewas  (sec  Ta- 
N'OAN  Family),  they  divided,  the  latter  build- 
ing a  village  near  their  present  pueblo,  the  for- 
mer settling  in  the  Potrero  Viejo,  which  they 
later  abandoned,  moving  to  near  their  present 
location,  where  they  were  found  by  OBatc  in 
1598.  The  Cochiti  villagers  were  active  partici- 
pants in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  killing  their 
missionary,  but  continuing  to  occupy  their  town. 
On  (earning  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards 
to  reconquer  their  town  a  couple  of  years  later, 
they  fled,  with  the  people  of  Santo  DomitiRo 
ana  San  Felipe,  to  the  Potrero  Viejo,  where 
they  remained  almost  uninterruptedly  until  1W2, 


people  again  fled  to  the  Potrero,  however,  where 
they  were  assaulted  by  Vareas  in  \6S3  and 
severely  defeated,  200  of  their  women  being 
captured  and  their  pueblo  burned,  Cochiti  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Buena- 
ventura early  in  the  17th  century.    Of  the  16 

San  Felipe  (native  name  Katislitya) ,— On 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  <irande,  12  miles  above 
Bernalillo.  Formerly  comUned  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Cochiti,  but  independently  occupying  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  site  at  least  since  1540. 
It  was  the  seal  of  one  of  the  earliest  missions 
of  New  Meiico,  its  first  church  being  erected 
prior  to  1607.  The  inhabitants  participated  with 
those  of  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo  in  the 
great  revolt  of  1680,  but  aided  Vargas  in  dis- 
lodging the  Cochiteilos  from  the  Potrero  Vieio 
in  1693.  They  had  no  resident  missionary  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt,  but  aided  in  murdenn^  the 
priests  of  Cochiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  After 
leaving  the  Potrero  in  1692  the  San  Felipe  peo- 
ple built  a  new  pueblo  on  a  mesa  northwest  of 
their  present  town,  where  a  church  (the  walls 
of  which  are  still  standing)  was  erected  in  1694. 
ITiis  was  abandoned  early  in  the  18th  century 
and  the  present  pueblo  established,  the  fourth 
to  bear  ilie  name  Katishtya.    Of  the  30  San 

Dyiwa). —  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
18  miles  above  Bernalillo.  In  prehistoric  times 
the  inhabitants  occupied  successively  the  Po- 
trero de  la  Canada  Quemada  and  two  pueblos 
called  Guipuy,  in  the  latter  of  which,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  thev  were  found  by  Oiiate  in  1598. 
Like  its  predecessor,  the  second  Guipuy,  as  well 
as  Huashpaiiena,  the  settlement  which  followed, 
was  swept  away  by  flood,  and  the  present  Santo 
Domingo  had  three  similar  but  less  severe 
disasters  between  its  founding  in  1692  and  1886, 
when  a  freshet  destroyed  its  fine  old  church 
with  carved  doors  heanng  the  Spanish  coat  of 
arms.  At  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of 
1680,  it  was  an  important  mission  seat  and  the 
residence  of  the  custodian  of  the  province,  who, 
with  two  other  priests,  were  slain.  The  pueblo 
has  16  surviving  clans. 

Santa  Ana  (native  name  Tamaya). —  On 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Rio  Temez,  a  western 
Irihiitary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Before  the  Span- 
ish advent  the  inhabitants  lived  nearer  the  Rio 
Grande  and  in  15^  resided  on  a  mesa  between 


the  San  Felipe  and  Santo  Domingo  people  in 
the  great  revolt,  but  in  1687  their  village  was 
carried  by  storm  and  burned,  several  of  the 
natives  perishing.  The  present  town  was  buitt 
after  1W2.  It  became  a  mission  early  in  the 
17th  century,  but  had  no  resident  missionary 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  Santa  Ana  has 
7  clans. 

Sia  (native  Tata). —  On  the  north  bank  of 

{emez  River,  16  miles  northwest  of  Bernalillo, 
t  was  formerly  a  pueblo  of  great  importance, 
and  in  1583  was  said  by  Espejo  to  be  the  chief 
one  of  five  towns  forming  the  province  of 
■Punames."  It  early  became  the  seat  of  Nuesira 
Sefiora  de  la  Asuncion.  Its  inhabitants  made  a 
most  determined  Stand  during  the  revolt  of 
1680,  but  in  16S9  they  were  assaulted  by  the 
Spaniards,  their  pueblo  wrecked,  and  the  tribe 
decimated  in  the  bloodiest  engagement  of  the 
rebellion.  Since  this  time  the  little  tribe  has 
been  declining;  Sia  formerly  had  37  clans,  but 
of  these  only  16  survive. 

Acoma  (from  Ak6me,  "People  of  the 
White  Rock").— This  pueblo  and  Laguna  form 
the  western  division  of  the  Qucres  stock. 
Acoma  is  picturesquely  and  strongly  situated  on 
a  rock  mesa,  3S7  feet  high,  about  60  miles  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  first  mentioned  as 
«Aciis»  by  Marcos  de  Niia  in  1539  and  visited 
by  Coronado  in  1540.  Acoma  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  continuously  occupied 
town  in  the  United  States.  The  natives  treach- 
erously killed  several  Spaniards  of  O&ate's 
force  late  in  1598,  but  In  the  following  January 
±e  Spaniards  led  an  expedition  against  the 
mesa,  stormed  and  captured  the  town,  killed 
about  half  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  some  of 
the  houses.  Acoma  became  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Estevan  in  1629;  the  natives  mur- 
dered their  missionary  in  the  revolt  of  1680. 
and  remained  in  their  fortified  retreat  antil 
1W9,  wben  they  were  induced  to  submit  to  the 
Spanish  authorities.  The  present  large  adobe 
diurch,  with  its  remarkable  cemetery  filled  in 
with  earth  carried  from  the  valley  beiow,  dates 
from  the  reconquest.  In  prehistoric  times  the 
Acomas  lived  on  the  summit  of  an  even  loftier 
mesa,  known  as  Katzima,  or  the  'Enchanted 
Mesa,"  three  miles  northeastward.  Accordin^j 
to  tradition  (verified  by  an  examination  of  the 
summit  and  the  surroundings  of  the  mesa  by 
F.  W.  Hodge  in  1897),  the  only  trail  was 
washed  away  in  a  storm,  leaving  some  of  the 
inhabitants  to  perish;  the  village  was  hence- 
forth abandoned.  Population  in  1680,  1,500;  in 
1760.  1,052;  in  1902,  566.  Of  the  20  original 
clans  6  are  now  extinct. 

Laguna  (Span,  lagoon,*  from  a  lake  for- 
merly west  of  the  pueblo ;  native  name  Ka- 
waik). —  The  largest  of  the  Queres  towns,  and 
the  most  recently  established^of  all  the  south- 
western pueblos,  having  been  founded  in  1697 
by  refugee  Queres  from  other  villages,  partic- 
ularly Acoma,  as  well  as  by  Indians  of  other 
stocks.  It  is  situated  on  the  Santa  F^  Pacific 
Railroad,  17  miles  northeast  of  Acoma.  The 
town  is  being  gradually  abandoned,  many  of  its 
inhabitants  having  moved  permanently  to  their 
eight  farming  villages  to  the  north  and  west. 
The  Lagunas  are  very  intelligent,  honest  and 
industrious,  and  are  largely  in  demand  as  rail- 
road laborers.    The  mission  name  of  Laguna  is 
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San  Josi,  applied  also  to  the  rivulet  on  which 
the  town  is  situated.  The  tribe  has  20  clans. 
The  tola!  population  of  the  Keresan  Indians  is 
between  4,000  and  5,000.  ( See  Pueelo  Indians). 
Consult  Goddard,  P.  E.,  'Indians  of  the  South- 
west'  (New  York  1913). 

F.  W.  Hodge, 
Smithsonian  Instilulion,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ecled  by  lat.  49°  3'  S.,  long. 
68°  18'  E.;  length  about  100  miles;  greatest 
breadth  about  50  miles ;  area,  about  2,500  square 
miles.  It  has  a  remarkably  barren  and  desolate 
appearance,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  consists  of 
lofty  masses  of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks. 
These  rise  lo  the  height  of  2,500  feet,  present- 
ing numerous  bold  headlands  aad  ranges  of 
precipitous  cliffs,  and  possessing  a  very  scanty 
vegetation.  The  highest  point,  Mount  Ross,  is 
over  6,000  feet.  Soa-f owl  are  numerous  but  no 
indigenous  land  animals  exist  on  it.  Its  inden- 
tations furnish  several  bays  and  inlets  affording 
good  harbors.  It  was  annexed  by  France  in 
1893,  and  some  settlers  have  made  their  abode 
there  at  Port  Jeanne  d'Arc  since  1507.  Of  the 
flora,  which  is  arctic,  the  most  noteworthy  spe- 
cies is  the  Kerguelen  cabbage  (_Pringlea  antis- 
corbvtica),  a  large  edible  plant,  in  many  ways 
resembling  common  garden  cabbage,  and  which 
has  been  valued  on  account  of  its  antiscorbutic 
properties.  The  name  of  the  island  is  derived 
irom  Kerguelen-Tremarec  (_q.v.),  a  Breton 
navigator  who  discovered  it  m  1772,  -Captain 
Cook  (who  named  it  Desolation  Island)  visited 
there  m  1776,  as  also  did  the  Challenger  in 
1874.  There  are  some  300  smaller  islands  scat- 
tered around,  and  the  waters  abound  in  fish, 
whales  and  seals. 

KERGUELEN-TRflMAREC,  kar'g£-ian- 
tra'm^'rek,  Yves  Joseph  de,  French  explorer: 
b.  Brittany,  1734;  d.  1797.  He  served  in  the 
navy  and  in  l771  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
corvette  by  the  French  government  to  explore 
a  great  continent  that  was  supposed  to  lie 
southeast  of  Africa.  He  discovered  Kerguelen 
island  (q.v.),  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
France,  and  returned  home  with  the  news  that 
he  had  found  the  "continent."  His  claim  was 
discredited,  though  he  was  promoted  as  a  re- 
ward by  Louis  XV.  A  second  voyage  in  1773- 
74  still  failed  to  convince  him  that  he  had  only 
found  an  island.  Various  charges  were  brou^t 
against  him ;  he  was  court-martialed  and  im- 
prisoned, but  pardoned  by  the  king  and  ordered 
to  write  an  account  of  his  explorations.  Cap- 
tain Cook  explored  the  archipelago  1776-77 
and  dispelled  the  continental  theory,  which  led 
the  French  government  to  order  the  destruction 
of  the  copies  of  Kerguelen's  'Relation  de  deux 
voyages  dans  les  mers  australes  faits  de  1770 
a  1774',  of  which  very  few  copies  now  exist. 
He  wrote  some  other  works  and  was  made 
vice-admiral  during  the  Revolution. 

KBRKI,  ker-ke,  capital  and  province,  in 
Bokhara,  Central  Asia.  The  city  is  over  100 
miles  southeast  of  Bokhara  ciiy.  Kerki,  which 
has  Russian-built  fortifications  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  considered  very  strong,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Russian  frontier  and  constitutes  a 
centre  of  caravan  trade,  several  routes  of 
which  stretch  out  from  it  in  different  directions. 
Pop.  5,000. 


KBRKUK,  ker-kook*,  a  city  in  Mosul,  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  140  miles  almost  strai^t  north  of 
Bagdad.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  tiade 
in  petroleum  and  naphtha,  the  products  of  a 
neighboring  oil  region.  Among  the  other  in- 
dustries are  pottery- making,  cotton  goods  and 
tanning ;  while  its  commerce  includes  (mit. 
timber,  silk  and  hides.  Tradition  says  that  in 
the  citv  is  the  tomb  of  Daniel  the  proijiet 
Pop.  23,00ft  nearly  all  of  which  are  Kurds. 

KERLEREC,  kar'lar'ek'.  Lonis  Billouart 
Chevalier  de,  French  sailor  and  colonial  states- 
man; b.  Quimper,  France,  1704;  d.  in  France, 
1770,  After  serving  in  the  French  navy  and 
making  a  brilliant  record  for  himself  he  be- 
came governor  of  Louisiana  in  1752.  He  strove 
to  defend  the  colony  from  the  Enghsh  pri- 
vateers, the  assaults  of  the  Indians  and  the 
intrigues  of  British  agents  up  the  Mississipp. 
He  worked  under  great  difhcultics  for  the 
French  king  look  no  interest  in  his  great 
American  possession.  On  his  return  to  France, 
Kerlerec  was  tried  and  fotmd  ^[uilty  of  mal- 
feasance in  office,  apparently  unjustly.  He  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision  of  the  court  but  died 
before  the  case  was  decided. 

KBRHAN,  or  KIRIUN.  Persia,  province 
in  the  southern  part,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Yezd  and  Khorasan,  on  the  south  by  Balu- 
chistan and  Gulf  of  Oman,  on  the  east  by 
Seislan  and  Baluchistan  and  on  the  west  by 
Fars.  The  northern  part  is  largely  covered  bj' 
desert,  while  the  south  is  a  more  or  less  mount- 
ainous region.  Althoufifh  the  climate  varies 
greatly  because  of  the  different  elevations  it  is 
generally  disagreeable  and  unhealthful.  Cattle 
raising  is  extensive,  also  that  of  the  well- 
known  Kerman  goats  from  whose  soft  hair  is 
manufactured  die  beautiful  shawls  of  the  same 
name.  The  principal  exports  are  shawls,  car- 
pets, cotton,  silk,  gum  and  dates.  Area,  65,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  600,000.  The  capital 
KermaTi,  is  located  in  a  fertile  region  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6,100  feet.  Nearby  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  forts;  in  many  places  the 
walls  are  still  in  perfect  condition.  Among 
others  of  less  im^rtance,  the  two  mosques 
which  deserve  mention  are  Masjid  i  Malik,  built 
in  the  11th  century,  and  Masjid  i  Jama,  dating 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  I4th  century- 
Pop,  of  city  60,000. 

KSRHANSHAH,  or  KIRHANSHAH, 
Persia,  town,  capital  of  the  province  of  same 
name.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  river  at  an 
altitude  of  5,100  feet,  about  250  miles  south- 
west of  Teheran.  Formerlv  strongly  fortified 
it  is  now  practically  an  open  town,  and  its 
location  on  the  hi^  road  between  Bagdad  and 
Teheran  greatly  increases  its  commercial  im- 
portance. It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  carpets,  and  also  for  its  splendid  horses 
It  has  a  very  good  trade  in  barley,  wheat  and 
fruit.     Pop.  about  40,000. 

KBRMES,  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland  co- 
chineal, lac-lake,  lac-dye,  and  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  gum-lac  (see  Lac)  are  dther  the  per- 
fect insects  dricd^  or  the  secretions  which  they 
form.  The  first-mentioned  substance  is  the 
Coccus  ilicis.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance 
upon  a  species  of  evergreen  oak  (QHernts  cec- 
cifera),  which  grows  in  many  ^arts  of  Europe 
and  has  been  the  basts  of  a  crimson  dye  froD 
the  earliest  ages  pf  the  arts.    It  was  knowD  to 
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the  Phceniciatts  before  the  time  of  Moses;  the 
Greeks  used  it  under  the  name  of  kokkos,  and 
the  Arabians  under  thai  of  kermes.  From  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  terms,  and  from  the  Lada 
name  vtrmiculalum,  given  to  it  when  it  was 
known  to  be  the  product  of  a  worm,  have 
been  derived  ihe  'Latin  cotcineus,  the  French 
cramoisi  and  vermtil,  and  the  EngUsh  *crim~ 
son"  and  "vermilion,*  The  early  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  nntil  lately  the  tap- 
estry-makers of  Europe,  have  used  it  as  the 
most  brilliant  red  dye  known.  The  scarlet 
grain  o£  Poland  (Cocctts  poloniau)  is  found 
on  the  roots  of  the  Scleranlhus  perennU,  whiti 
grows  in  large  Quantities  in  the  northeast  of 
Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  England.  This, 
as  well  as  several  other  species,  which  afford 
a  similar  red  dye,  have,  however,  fallen  into 
disuse  since  the  introduction  of  cochineal ;  and 
the  introduction  of  aniline  dyes  has  greatly 
injured  the  cochineal  industry. 

KBRMBS  MINERAL,  a  name  given  to 
amorphous  antimony  trisulphide.  The  native 
antimony  trisulphide  occurs  in  well-devdoped 
orthorhombic  prisms.  When  this  compound  U 
fused  for  some  time,  and  suddenly  thrown  into 
cold  water,  its  crystalline  structure  is  entirely 
destroyed.  Kermes  ts  a  brown-red  powder, 
becoming  blacldsh-gray  when  washed  with  boil- 
ing water.  By  fusion  it  may  be  obtained  as  a 
solid  mass,  but  it  is  totally  devoid  of  crystalline 
structure.     See  Antimony, 

KERMESS,  ker'mes,  KIRMBS8,  or  KER- 
MIS, formerly  a  church  festival  held  by  the 
Dutch  and  in  Flanders,  and  later  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  on  the  feast-day  of  the  principal 
saint  of  a  place  or  church.  In  the  United  States 
the  word  has  come  into  general  use  for  enter- 
tainments given  for  charitable  purposes, 

KERN,  John  Worth,  American  senator :  b. 
Alto.  ln±,  20  Dec.  1849;  d  17  Aug.  191?,  Grad- 
uated in  law  from  the  University  of  Mich^n 
(1869);  he  was  ci&  attorney  for  Kokomo 
(1871-34) ;  reporter  of  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court;  member  of  Indiana  State  senate  (1893- 
97)  ;  dty  solicitor  of  Indianapolis  (1897-1901)  : 
candidate  for  governor  of  the  State  (1900  and 
1904);  vice-president  (1908);  senator  (1911); 
and  floorleader  of  the  senate  (1913). 

KERN,  kem,  Hendrick,  Dutch  Oriental 
scholar  and  writer:  b.  Island  of  Java,  1833. 
Educated  at  L^den  and  Berlin.  He  taught 
Latin  in  Uaestncht  Athenselun  (1858-62)  and 
from  1865  on  has  been  professor  at  Leyden. 
Among  his  principal  pwlished  writings  are 
'Handleiding  bij  het  onderwijs  der  Ncder- 
landsche  taaT'  (1879-83);  'C:akuntata>  (1862); 
'Die  Glossen  in  der  'Lex  Salica  und  ie 
Sprache  der  Salischen  Franken'  (1869);  <A 
Manual  of  Astronomy'  (1874)  ;  'Over  de 
aartelling  der  zuidelijfce  Buddhisten'  (1875); 
'Geschiedenis  van  ihet  Buddhisme  in  Indie' 
(1881-83)  ;  *De  Fidji-taal  vergeleken  mil  hore 
verwanten  in  Indonesie  en  Polyneste*  (1386) ; 
'Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism'  (1896). 

KERH  LAKE,  a  body  of  water  in  Kern 
County,  in  the  southern  pail  of  California;  otte 
of  a  small  group  of  basins  in  the  midst  of  an 
almost  arid  part  of  the  State.  Part  of  the 
year  there  is  no  apparent  outlet,  but  at  the 
Kiiod  of  h)^  water  the  lake  overflows  into 
Kern  River.    The  country  around  this  lake  and 


in  the  vidnity  is  noted  for  its  large  amotmt  of 
game. 

KERN  RIVER,  a  stream  in  the  southern 
part  of  California;  almost  its  whole  course  is 
among  the  mountains  of  the  southeast  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  noted  for  game,  and 
at  one  lime  valuable  mining  interests.  In  the 
western  part  of  Kern  County,  the  slough  of 
the  Kern  River  occupies  an  area  of  about  80 
square  miles.  It  flows  into  Tulare  Lake.  The 
valuable  water  power  of  this  river  furnishes 
electric  light  and  power  for  the  city  of  Los 

KERN  RIVER  SHOSHONEANS,  a 
small  body  of  Indians  of  the  Shoshonean 
family   in   southern    California,    isolaied_from 


family  of  languages  that  it  has  been  classed 
as  a  major  division  of  the  Shoshonean  tongue. 
The  few  surviving  members  of  this  Ungiustic 
branch  bear  every  evidence  of  having  been 
long  separated  from  the  other  linguistic  groups 
of  Uie  common  family.  That  they  were  strong 
enouf^  to  find  th-ir  wav  to  California  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  must  have,  at  one 
time,  been  numerous  and  possessed  of  consider- 
able military  strength.  It  is  still  an  unsettled 
question  whether  the  Kfcm  River  Indians  repre- 
sent the  furthest  advance  westward  of  the 
Shoshoneans ;  or  are  the  remains  of  numbers 
of  this  latter  family  which  once  probably  held 
possession  of  the  coast  lattds  of  C-lifortiia  as 
they  did  other  vast  tracts  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can c<MitinenL  The  historic  Kem  River  Shosho- 
neans  consist  of  two  tribes,  dialectically  very 
similar;  The  Tubatulabal  who  live  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kern  River  above  the  falls,  and  the 
Bankalachi  who  occupy  the  upper  stretches  of 
Deer  Creek, 

KERNAHAN,  Cotil«on,  English  novelist: 
b.  Ilfracombe,  Devonshire,  I  Aug.  1858.  He 
was  for  many  years  literary  adviser  to  Ward, 
Lock  and  Company,  London.  He  has  con- 
tributed criticisms,  verses,  essays  and  stories  to 
numerous  periodicals.  Amony  his  published 
works  are  'A  Dead  Man's  Diary'  ;  'A  Book 
of  Strange  Sins':  'Sorrow  and  Song';  'God 
and  the  Ant' ;  'The  Child,  the  Wise  Man  and 
the  Devil';  'Captain  Shannon':  'Scoundrds 
and  Co' ;  'Wise  Men  and  a  Fool' ;  'The  Face 
Beyond  the  Door';  'A  World  Without  a 
Child';  'The  Jackal';  'Visions';  'The  Dump- 
ling' ;  'The  Red  Peril'  ;  'An  Author  in  the 
Territorials' ■  'Dreams'  ;  'The  Man  of  No 
Sorrows';  'The  Bow- Wow  Book';  'The  Ex- 
perience of  a  Recruiting  Officer' ;  'In  Good 
Company' ;  'Bed-time  Stories.* 

KEENER,  ker'nir,  Jnstiniiu,  German  poet: 
b.  1786;  d.  1862.  He  belonged  to  the  Schwa- 
bian  school.  He  wss  at  times  morbid,  fanciful, 
dreamy,  sensitive  and  poetic  and  endowed  with 
a  strange,  fantastic  humor  that  gained  him 
many  aiBuirers.  He  graduated  in  medicine  and 
practised  his  professicm  in  several  towns  of 
Germany.  Among  his  popular  works  are 
'Reiseschatten'  (18U),  and  'Die  Seherin  von 
Provost'   (1829). 

KKRNSTOWN,  Battle  of.  Gen.  •Stone- 
wall" Jackson  abandoned  Winchester,  Va„  11 
March  1862  and  retreated  up  die  Shenandoah 
Valley,    followed    by   Shields'  Uttton   dnri^on 
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Shields  was  recalled  I 
20th,  and  Jackson  follow* 
him.  His  advance  cavalry  under  Turner  Ashbj 
engaging  Shields  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22a, 
near  Kemstown,  in  which  Shields  received  a 
severe  shell-wound.  Jackson  came  up  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d  and,  being  informed  that 
Williams'  division  of  Banks'  corps  had  left 
Winchester  and  was  moving  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  Manassas  Junction,  and  that  Shields 
had  but  four  regiments  in  his  front,  determined 
to  crush  these  and  thi]s  recall  William;  and  de- 
lain  hira  in  the  valley.  Shields  had  nearly  8,000 
infantry  and  cavalry  and  23  guns,  two  of  his 
brigades  on  a  ridge  covering  the  road  half  a 
mile  north  of  Kemstown,  both  under  command 
of  Col.  N.  Kimball.  Jackson  had  about  3,000 
infantry  and  27  guns.  Kimball  was  too  well 
posted  to  be  attacked  in  front,  so  leavinjr  Ashby 
with  the  cavalry  and  a  small  brigade  of  mfantry 
to  hold  the  road  and  threaten 'Kimball's  centre 
and  left,  Jackson  seized  a  low  ridge  on  Kim- 
ball's right,  and  placed  on  it  his  artillery  and 
infantry.  Tyler's  brigade,  which  had  been  held 
in  reserve,  was  brought  up  and  made  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  dislodge  him,  upon  which  Kimball, - 
drawing  from  his  left  and  centre,  formed  a 
column  of  seven  regiments  and,  under  a  terrific 
fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  led  it  forward, 
came  up  on  Tyler's  leff  and  after  a  fierce  com- 
bat broke  Jadcson's  line.  Kimball  pressed  his 
advantage,  and  as  night  closed  in,  Jackson  was 
in  full  retreat,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded 
and  two  guns  on  the  field  of  his  first  defeat. 
He  said  that  he  considered  the  engagement  'a 
fiercer  firiit  during  its  continuance  than  any 
portion  oi  the  battle  of  Manassas."  The  Union 
loss  was  118  kilted,  450  wounded,  and  22  miss- 
ing; the  Confederate  loss,  80  killed,  375  wounded 
and  263  missing.  Consult  'Official  Records* 
(Vol.    XII);    Allan.    <Jackson's    Valley   Cam- 

e'lgn' :  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and 
aders  of  the  Civil  War>  (Vol.  II). 
KERNSTOWH  (Winchester),  Second 
Batae  of.  On  22  July  1864  General  Crook 
with  four  small  divisions  of  infantij'  ana 
cavalry,  joined  General  Averell's  cavalry  di- 
vision at  Winchester,  Va.,  Crook  assuming  chief 
command  of  the  united  force  of  11,000  men. 
On  the  23d  Crook  advanced  four  miles  south  to 
Kemstown  and  skirmished  with  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  on  the  24th  went  into  position  on 
the  same  ground  held  by  the  Union  troops  in 
the  battle  of  23  March  1862.  The  infantry  di- 
visions of  Cokinels  Thobum,  Duval  and  Mulli- 
g.n  covered  the  valley  pike,  with  the  cavalry  of 
uffif  and  Averell  on  either  flank.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  Averell  was  sent  down 
the  Front  Royal  road  to  turn  his  right.  Gen- 
eral Early,  who,  after  his  raid  on  Washington, 
bad  recrossed  the  Potomac  and  taken  position 
beyond  Cedar  Creek  on  the  21st|  hearing  of 
Crook's  advance,  put  all  his  army  in  motion  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  to  attack  him.  At 
Barton svi lie  Ramsenr's  division  moved  by  a 
road  to  get  around  Crook's  right,  while  the  di- 
visions of  Gordon,  Rodes,  Breckinridge  and 
Wharton  moved  alone;  ^^  valley  pike  and  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  cavalry  was  divided  and 
moved  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  right  along 
the  Front  Royal  and  Winchester  road,  the 
other  on  the  left  and  west  of  Winchester,  the 
two  to  unite  in  rear  of  Winchester  and  cut  off 


Crook's  retreat.  At  10  a.h.  Crook's  skinnishers 
were  driven  in,  and  it  was  discovered  that  his 
left  extended  through  Kemstown,  and  that 
Averell  having  left,  that  flank  wa-.  exposed; 
whereupon  Wharton's  division  was  moved 
under  cover  of  some  ravines  on  the  right  to 
attack  it.  The  movement  was  promptly  exe- 
cuted, and  Wharton  struck  the  left  flatik  and 
rear  of  Col.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes'  command  as 
it  was  advancing  and  threw  its  left  into  some 
confusion.  Hayes  changed  front  and.  forming 
behind  a  stone  fence,  held  Wharton  in  tem- 
porary check.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
Wharton's  flank  attack,  Rodes,  Gordon  and 
Ramseur  advanced  on  Crook's  centre  and  right, 
and  the  entire  line  gave  wav  and  retreated 
through  Winchester,  followed  by  Early's  in- 
fantry and  artillery  beyond  Winchester,  and  bf 
Rodes'  division  as  far  as  Stephenson's  Depot 
The  retreat  was  continued  on  the  2Sth  through 
Martinsburg  to  the  Potomac,  Crook  crossing  at 
Williamsport  and  marching  down  the  north  side 
of  the  river  to  Maryland  Heights  and  Harper's 
Ferry.  Early  occupied  Martinsburg  and  began 
the  destruction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. The  Union  loss,  23-26  July,  was  100 
killed,  606  wounded  and  479  missing.  Among 
the  mortally  wounded  was  Colonel  Mulligan, 
commanding  division.  The  Confederate  loss  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  it  was  comparatively 
liriit.  Consult  'Official  Records'  (Vol. 
XXXVII)  ;  Pond.  'The  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
1864';  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War>  (Vol.  IV). 

KEROSENE,  an  illuminating  oil ;  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum, 
the  crude  domestic  oil  yielding  70  per  cent  of 
its  weight.  The  oil  is  colorless,  possessing  a 
characteristic  taste  and  smell;  msoluble  in 
water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  ve^ 
soluble  in  either,  chloroform  and  benzene.  It 
dissolves  camphor,  iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
fats,  wax  and  many  resins.  Tlie  flashing 
point  of  a  safe  kerosene  should  not  be  less  than 
34°    and    the    igniting    point    43*.     "The    finest 

3uality  of  illuminating  oil  is  produced  from 
istillate,  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from 
0.775  to  0,780.  It  has  a  high  flashing  point,  48' 
to  60°,  and  contains  none  of  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  crude  oil.  A  good  illuminating  oil  should 
neither  be  too  viscous  nor  too  volatile,  and  it 
should  not  take  fire  when  a  light  is  applied  to 
it.    See  Oil;  Petkoleuh. 

KERR,  Alfred,  German  critic  and  publicist: 
b.  Breslau,  25  Dec.  1867,  living  at  Berlin,  con- 
tributes to  the  ultra-modernist  publications 
(Neue  deulsche  Rundschau,  and  others). 
His  works  are  'Hermann  Sudermann'  (1903): 
'Das  neue  Drama*  (1904);  < Schauspiclkunst* 
(1904). 

KBRR,  kfr,  Michael  Crawford,  American 
politician:  b.  Titusville,  Pa.,  15  March  1827;  d. 
Rockbrii^e,  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  17  Aug.  1876. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of 
Louisville  Universifj  in  185!.  The  next  year  he 
moved  to  New  Afbany,  Ind.,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession;  in  1854  he  was  city 
attorney,  and  in  1855  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  county.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature ;  in  1862  he  was  reporter  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  and  published 
five  volumes  of  reports  of  unusual  value.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  War 
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Democrat,  and  served  rill  1872.  In  that  year 
he  refused  the  nomination  from  his  own  dis- 
trict, but  ran  as  congresstnan-at-large,  and  was 
defeated  by  a  very  small  majority;  in  1874  he 
was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  spite  of  much 
op|X>sition,  and  was  made  speaker  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  House.  He  served,  however,  only 
during;  the  first  session  of  that  Congress  (the 
44th),  as  he  died  four  days  after  its  adjourn- 
ment. While  a  member  of  the  House  be  served 
on  several  important  conunittees,  including  the 
'  '  e  on  ways  and  means;  he  opposed  the 

Xlicy  of  the  Republican  party 
cate  of  free  trade.  He  was 
also  a  close  student  of  financial  problems, 
favored  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  and 
was  strongly  against  the  Greenback  movement 
'a  regard  to  which  he  opposed  a  large  part  of 


KBRR,  Washington  Caruthers,  geologist: 
b.  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  1827;  d.  1685.  Edu- 
cated at  the  university  ot  his  native  State,  he 
became  computer  in  the  office  of  the  National 
Almanac  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1850);  and  five 
years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology,  mineralogy  and  chemistry  in  David- 
son College,  North  Carolina.  Serving  through 
the  Civil  War  on  the  Southern  side,  he  became, 
after  the  war,  a  member  of  the  United  Slates 
Geological  Survey  (1882-83).  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  North  Carolina'  (2  vols.,  1875^1); 
'Report  on  the  Cotton  Prodiictioci  of  Virginia* 
(1^);   -Ores  of  North  CaroHna>    (1888). 

KERRIL,  a  sea-snake  {Distira  cyano- 
cincta),  olive  with  blue-black  tends,  numerous 
along  the  coasts  from  Persia  to  japan,  and 
considered  one  of  the  most  venomous  of  its 
race.    See  Sea-Snake. 

KERKVILLE,  ker'vTI,  Texas,  town,  coun^- 
seat  of  Kerr  County;  on  the  Guadalupe  River, 
and  on  a  branch  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Aran- 
sas Pass  Railroad,  It  is  the  seat  o£  the  Kerr- 
ville  Sanitarium  and  the  Schofield  School  for 
Girls.  It  is  situated  in  an  excellent  agricultural 
region  in  which  cotton  cultivation  and  shee_p 
raising  are  the  principal  occupations.  The  alti- 
tude of  the  town  is  about  1,800  feet,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  agreeable  climate.  The  chief  in- 
dustrial establishments  are  stockyards,  flour- 
mills,  cotton  gins  and,  in  the  vicinity,  stone 
quarries.  The  town  has  considerable  trade  in 
lumber,  cotton,  hides,  live  stock  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  wool  markets  of  the  State.  Pop. 
1,843. 

KERRY,  a  county  in  Munster,  Ireland, 
lying  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  on  the  north.  It 
is  noted  for  its  beautiful  mountain  scenery  and 
the  far-famed  Lakes  of  Killarnmr.  The  county 
iS;  tor  the  most  part,  rugged  ana  inclined  to  be 
wild;  and  the  mountains  there  rise  to  the  high- 
est elevation  attuned  in  Ireland,  in  the  peak  of 
(Tarran  Tual.  The  chief  products  of  Kerry  are 
cattle,  butter,  oats  and  fi^h.  The  county  town 
is  Tralee;  and  the  other  places  of  importance 
are  Killarney,  Listowel,  Cahersiveen  and  Ken- 
mare.  Area.  1,811  square  miles.  Pop.  about 
160,00). 


KBR3AINT,  ker'san',  Annand  Guy  Simon 
dc  Contemperen,  Count  of,  French  naval 
officer;  t.  Paris,  29  July  1742;  executed  4  Dec. 
1793.  Following  the  family  traditions  he  early 
entered  the  navy  (1755)  and  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted. Though  of  noble  birth  he  sided  with 
the  party  of  progress,  and  became  one  of  the 
noted  figures  of  the  Revolution.  Made  vice- 
admiral  in  1793  he  attempted  to  effect  far- 
reaching  reforms  in  the  navy,  which  were 
balked  by  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  culmi- 
nating in  the  mock  trial  and  execution  of  the 
king.  Against  these  acts  Kersaint  protested 
vigorously,  with  the  only  result  that  he  himself 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  his  late  sovereign. 

KERSEY,  ker';<e,  a  village  in  SufFolk,  Eng< 
land,  noted  for  its  trade  in  woolen  goods.  The 
name  'kersei^  is  also  given  to  a  hght  woolen 
cloth,  which  is  looked  upon  as  characteristic  of 
the  town.  This  cloth  is  most  carefully  finished; 
and  this  results  in  giving  it  a  smooth  surface 
and  soft  touch. 


13  April  1894.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  as 
brigadier-general  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  of  1862.  He  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  IS  Sept.  18&2, 
and  was  active  at  Aniietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Chancel! orsvi lie,  Gettysburg  and  Chickamauga. 
After  the  war  he  became  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Senate,  and  was  judge  of  the  5th  cii^ 
cuit  of  South  Carolina,  1877-93. 

KERTB£nY,  kirt^a-ne,  Karl  Mana,  Hun- 
garian writer:  b.  Pest,  1842;  d.  3882.  Many  of 
his  works  are  lahorious  and  almost  purely  bib- 
liographical and  hence  useful,  but  not  of  a  dis- 
tinctly literary  character.  He  also  translated 
into  German  the  works  of  several  Hungarian 
poets.  His  distinctively  ori^nal  work  is  found 
in  his  essays  and  literary  criticism. 

KERTCH,  kercfa,  a  Russian  seaport  in  the 
Crimea,  at  the  farthest  eastern  point.  The 
town  itself  is  old,  dating  to  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  is  built  upon  the  site 
of  a  prehistoric  city,  the  ancient  mounds  of 
which  are  still  standing  .  close  by.  Near  by 
there  are  also  some  old  catacombs  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  inscriptions  of  an 
early  date.  The  Church  of  Saint  John 
(he  Baptist  which  dales  back  to  the  year  717, 
shows  strongly  the  Byzantine  influence  in 
its  architecture.  Kertch  is  a  place  of  some  com- 
mercial and  industrial  importance.  This  is  due 
to  its  favorable  situation  herween  the  Aiov  and 
the  Blade  Seas,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  im- 
portant carrying  ports  of  the  South  of  Russia. 
it  handles  iron,  grain,  wool,  hides,  fish,  oil 
and  fruit  (dried,  and  in  its  natural  state), 
in  addition  to  its  own  manufactured  prodncts, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  flour,  linnber, 
lime,  beer,  tobacco,  soap,  candles,  cement  and 
leather.  The  history  of  Kertch  merges  into 
that  of  PanticapKum,  an  ancient  city  which,  in 
its  later  days,  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 


the  Genoese  in  the  following  century.  By  the 
latter  it  was  called  Cerchio.  Hence  its  modern 
name,  slightly  modified  by  the  Turks,  who  came 
into  possession  of  the  city  the  following  c— - 
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*tury,  only  to  yield  it  to  the  Rnssiuis  in  1773. 
Kertch,  owing  to  its  situation,  aaturally  suffered 
severely  during  the  Crimean  War  (1854-55)  at 
the  end  of  which  it  was  practically  in  ruins. 
It  h»s  been  since  rebuilt  on  much  more  modern 
lines  than  those  of  the  destroyed  city.  Pop. 
60,000. 

KERVYN  DE  LETTEN  HOVE,  ker  v5n' 
de  Ifi'ten  ho'vi,  Joseph  Harie  Bnuio  Constan- 
tin,  Belgian  historian :  b.  Saint  Michel,  Flanders, 
1817;  d.  1891.  He  was  Minister  of  Putlic  In- 
struction (i870-71),  a  careful,  intelligent  and 
laborious  antiquanan  and  an  authority,  in  his 
field,  on  matters  relating  to  his  native  country. 
Among  his  published  wot^s  are  'Histoire  de  In 


(1879-80);  'Relations  politiques  des  Pays-Bas 
ct  de  I'Angleterre'  (1832-67);  'Les  Huguenots 
ct  les  gueuic'  (1883-86);  'Marie  Stuart' 
(1889);  and  numerous  translations  and  edited 
volumes. 


.N,  the  family  name  of  a  num- 
ber of  notable  Flemish  painters,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Jeroom  van  Kessel.  Th^  covered  a. 
period  from  the  beginning  of  the  I/lh  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  I8lh  and  collectively  entered 
almost  every  department  of  painting.  For  the 
members  of  this  family  see  the  biograpbies 
given  under  the  family  name,  which  follow, 

KESSEL,  Ferdinand  van,  Flemish  painter: 
b.  Antwerp,  1648;  d.  1696.  He  was  a  son  of 
Jan  van  Kessel  the  Elder  and  a.  pupil  of  his 
father,  whose  style  and  mannerisms  he  fol- 
lowed. He  was  a  favorite  of  King  John  So- 
bieski  of  Poland  who  encouraged  nim  to  step 
beyond  the  bounds  which  his  father  had  set 
for  himself  and  to  paint  larger  historical  scenes. 
For  this  enlightened  ruler  he  painted  two  laiye 
pictures  entitled  'The  Four  Elements'  and  "The 
Four  Continents*  which  pleased  the  sovereign 
greatly.  These  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
Kessel  repainted  them,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  contemporaries,  on  a  larger  and 
better  scale.  He  also  did  decorative  work  for 
palaces  and  churches ;  and  a  good  sample  of 
this  work  was  done  in  the  palace  of  Kin^  Wil- 
liam  III   at   Breda   where   he   went  to   live  in 


-,  his  grandfather,  Simon  de  Vos  and 
Jan  Breughel  and  studied  in  Madrid,  where  he 
was  high&  esteemed  as  a  painter  of  landscapes, 
fkwfers,  fruits  and  animals.  He  displayed 
much  of  the  talent  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father, qualities  which  be  transmitted  to  his  son 
Jan  the  Younger  Cg-v.).  Considerable  of  his 
work  still  exists.  The  Madrid  Museum  pos- 
sesses 'A  Garland'  (in  one  of  his  and  Van 
Thudeo's  pictures)  and  some  40  other  pictures. 
Among  his  other  works  are  'Concert  of  Birds' 
(Antwerp  Museum);  'Fight  between  a  Bear 
and  a  bnalte,'  'Birds  Set  in  a  Landscape,' 
'Boar-bunt,'  'Fable  of  Stork  and  Fox' 
(Vienna  Museum).  But  these  are  only  a  few 
of  his  many  pictures  which  are  to  be  found  in 
many  art  galleries,  among  them  those  of  Paris, 
Florence,  The  Hague,  Stockholm,  Nuremberg, 
Stuttgart,  Berlin,  Austria  and  Brunswick. 


KESSEL,  Jaa  Van,  The  Later,  a  Flemidi 
painter,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  famous  Van 
Kessel  family  of  painters :  b.  Amsterdam,  about 
1641 ;  d.  1690.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Jacob  Kuysdael  and  Hobbema ;  at  any  rate  he 
followed  their  style  of  painting.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  beat  landscape  painters  of 
his  day.  Of  his  surviving  works  there  are  can- 
vases in  many  of  the  galleries  of  Holland  and 
Germany,  among  them  Munich  Darmstadt, 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp  and  Roileroam. 

KESSEL,  Jan  Van,  The  Younger,  a  son 
and  pupil  of  Jan  Van  Kessel,  the  Elder,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Spain:  b,  1654;  d.  1708.  In 
Spain  father  and  son  seem  to  have  worked  to- 
gether, Jan  the  Younger,  however,  seems  tfi 
have  prospered  better  than  the  Elder.  In  six 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Madrid  he  had  become 
court  painter  to  Charles  II,  He  was  very  popu- 
lar as  a  portrait  painter  and  he  had  the  patronage 
of  the  court  nobility.  He  followed  his  father's 
methods  in  other  lines  of  painting  all  of  which 
he  did.  Like  his  brother  Ferdinand,  he  also 
successfully  allempted  large  historical  scenes. 
Owing^  to  the  fact  that  most  of  his  allenlion 
was  given  to  portrait  painting,  there  are  not 
so  matjy  survivals  of  his  work  as  there  are  of 
his  father's  (Jan,  the  Elder),  or  of  his  grand- 
father's (Jeroom  Van  Kessel)  :  and  as  most 
of  his  active  life  was  spent  in  Madrid,  nearly 
all  of  his  work  remained  in  Spain.  Among 
his  notable  works  are  portrait  of  Philip  Iv 
(Madrid  Museum) ;  'Psyche  Surrounded  by 
Wild  Animals,'  'Psyche  and  Cupid'  (Alcazar, 
Madrid). 

KESSEL,  Jeroom  Van,  a  noted  Flemish 
painter  and  the  founder  of  the  famous  Van 
Kessel  family  of  painters:  b.  Antwerp,  15^; 
d.  about  1636.  He  was  the  most  distinguished 
pupil  of  Cornells  Floris;  and  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  Jan  Breughel,  the  famous  landscape 
painter.  Kessel  worked  considerable  in  col- 
laboratioii  with  his  father-in-law  into  whose 
landscapes  he  is  said  to  have  infused  more 
animation  by  introducing  animals  and  other 
figures.  He  traveled  about  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries  painting  portraits  in  various 
large  cities,  such  as  Frankfort,  Cologne  and 
Strassburg.  He  also  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  painter  of  still  life  and  animals,  ffis  chief 
wanderings  seem  to  have  begun  when  he  was 
about  28  and  to  have  lasted  some  12  years. 
After  this  he  probably  made  his  home  in 
Antwerp. 

KESSEL,  TheodoTus  Van,  Dutch  painter, 
engraver  and  etcher :  b,  probably  in  Holland, 
about  1630.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
He  went  to  Antwerp  in  1652.  where  he  became 
noted  as  an  etcher  of  the  great  masters,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Low  Countries.  Van  Dyck, 
Titian,  Rubens  and  Guido  Reni  were  among  the 
painters  whose  works  he  reproduced.  Copies 
of  his  etchings  are  slill  held  in  hiph  esteem. 

KESTER,  Paul,  American  dramatist:  b, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  1870,  He  is  a  brother  of 
Vaughan  Kester,  He  has  been  active  In  prose 
and  verse ;  but  his  greatest  success  has  been  in 
the  dramatic  field.  Among  his  published  works 
are  'His  Own  Country";  'Tales  of  the  Real 
Gypsy' ;  and  the  following  plays:  'The  Countess 
Roudine'  (with  Minnie  Maddem  Flske) ;, 
'Zamar';    'W^t  Dreams  May  Come*;   'Tbe 
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Cousio  of  the  Ring'  (with  Vau^ian  Kester)  ; 
'Eugene  Aram';^weet  Nell  ofOld  Dniry'; 
'When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower' ;  'Made- 
moiselle Mars'  1  'The  Cavalier'  (with  George 
Middleton) ;  'Friend  Hannah' ;  'Don  Quix- 
ote'; 'The  Bill  Toppers';  'The  Lady  in  the 
Castie' ;  'Beverly's  Balance';  'The  Tragedy 
of  Edith  Cavell.' 

KBSTBR,  Vaaghan,  American  novelisi :  b. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  18W;  d.  1911.  He  de- 
voted bis  life  to  Uterary  work.  Much  of  his 
best  work  was  contributed  to  the  Cosmopoiitati 
Magasine  on  whose  staff  he  was  for  some 
considerable  time.  AvaotiK  his  more  serious 
published  works  are  'The  Prodigal  Judge' ; 
'The  Manager  of  the  B.  and  A.>;  'The  For- 
tunes of  the  Landrays''  ;  'John  o'James- 
town' ;  *The  Just  and  the  Unjust' ;  'The  Hand 
of  the  Mighty.'  In  the  latter,  which  was 
puUished  after  his  death,  is  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  by  his  brother,  Paul 
Kester. 

KBSTREL,  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Euro- 
pean falcons  (Tinnuneiilus  alaudarius^ ,  resem- 
bling the  sparrow-hawk,  and  formerly  much 
used  in  falconry  by  the  peasantry.  The  Amer- 
ican sparrow-hawk  and  sharpshm  (qq.v.)  may 
be  called  kestrels. 

KESWICK  MOVEMENT,  The.  In  1874 
Canon  Harford- Bat tersby  attended  a  confer- 
enc  at  Oxford  and  there  passed  through  a  deep 
spiritual  experience.  On  his  return  to  his 
parish.  Saint  John's,  Keswido  he  was  very 
desirous  that  his  people  should  have  the  same 
experience.  So  the  first  Keswick  Convention 
was  called  by  the  vicar  and  his  helper,  Mr. 
Robert  Wilson,  in  the  year  1875.  Its  title  was 
'Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Practical 
Holiness.*  Its  purpose  was  "to  help  men  to  be 
holy.*  The  followmg  directions  were  given  to 
those  coming  to  the  convention: 

I.  Come   waitinc  on  tlia   Lord,  des 
tJKiinH  lo  vDur  aim  toul  individually. 

1.  Be  r— ■■-  •-  ' "^ *■-' 
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1.  Heartny  renounce  all  known  evil  and  even  doubtful 

4.  L«y  aaide  lor  tbe  time  all  reiidinB  except  the  Bible. 

5.  Avoid  qonverwijan  which  h«a  ft  t«nita»cy  to  divert 
youi  mind  [rom  tbe  object  of  the  meetinei.  Do  not  digputa 
with  any,  but  Tathn  pray  with  those  who  differ  from  yoti. 

6.  Eat  moderately,  djcu  Hmply,retire  torestaart^. 

The  convention  became  an  annual  affair  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  people.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  two  tents  each  having  a  capacity 
of  2,250:  Many  subjects  were  discussed  such 
as  'The  Rennndalion  of  Evil,'  'Holiness  by 
Faith,'  'Heart  Obedience,'  etc  Cairan  Bat- 
icnby  died  in  1883,  but  the  work  has  been 
continued.  The  movement  has  been  productive 
of  considerable  devotional  literature  by  such 
writers  as  F.  B.  Meyer,  W.  H.  A.  Hay  Aitkin, 
Bishop  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Andrew  Murray,  Hu- 
bert Brook,  J.  Stuart  Holden,  Arthur  T.  Pier^ 
son  and  G.  H.  C  Ma»regor. 

At  the  KeswicJc  Convention  of  1891.  those 
present  from  Scotland  decided  to  hold  a  like 
meeting  in  their  ovrzt  land.  As  a  result,  for 
many  years,  beginning  with  1892,  an  annual 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Bridge-of- Allan.  It 
was  called  "The  Scottish  National  Christian 
Convention  for  the  Deepening  of  Sin  ritual 
Ufe.*  The  movement  is  world-wide  and  of 
«reat  influence   in   Christian   circles.     Consult 


Harford,  Charles  F.,    'The  Keswick  Conven- 
tion: Its  Message,  Its  Methods  and  Its  Men' 

(1907),  also  Macfarlane,  'Scotland's  Keswick; 
Sketches   and   Reminiscences'    (1917). 


namely,  the  mainmast  and  the  mizzenmasl,  : 
usually  from  100  to  250  tons  burden.  Ketches 
were  principally  used  in  former  limes  as  yachts 
for  conveying  princes  of  the  blood,  ambassa- 
dors or  other  great  personages  from  one  place 
to  another.     Ketches  in  use  at  the  present  day 

KBTCHAH,  Williun  Henry,-  American 
missionary:  b.  Sumner,  Iowa,  1  June  1868.  He 
was  educated  at  Saint  Charles  College,  Grand 
Coteau,  La.,  and  the  Seminary  of  Mount  Saint 
Mary's  of  the  West,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1885 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  1892.  Until  1897  he  was  missionary 
to  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  and  other  tribes 
in  and  about  Muskogee,  I.  T.  From  1897  to 
1900  he  was  missionary  to  the  Choctaws  at 
Antlers,  t.  T.,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Catholic  Bureau  of 
Indian  Missions,  Washington,  of  which  he  was 
made  director  in  1901.  Since  1913  he  has 
served  as  United  States  Indian  Commissioner. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  Indian  Territory,  he 
founded  many  schools  and  churches  and  con- 
verted many  Indians  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  helped  heal  the  breach  between  the  govern- 
ment authorities  and  the  Catholic  Indian  Bu- 
reau, and  secured  the  abolition  of  the  rule  for- 
bidding Catholic  Indian  children  in  government 
schools  from  attending  Catholic  relipous  serv- 
ices. He  founded  the  Indian  SenttntI  and  in 
1908  was  delegate  to  the  First  American  Mis- 
sionary    Congress    at    Chicago.     In   the   same 

Sar  and  again  in  1910  he  attended  the  Lake 
ohonk  conferences  of  Friends  of  the  Indian. 
KETONES,  ke'tAnz.  See  Acetone. 
KETTELER,  k<H:'iel-fr,  Clemens  Angost, 
Baton  von  German  diplomat:  b.  Potsdam, 
1853 ;  d.  Peidng,  20  June  1900.  He  served  for 
a  time  in  the  army,  but  entered  the  diplomatic 
service,  in  1882  as  attache  at  Peking  drew  up 
the  first  treaty  between  Germany  and  Korea,  in 
1883  was  appointed  acting  consul  at  Canton, 
in  1892  became  secretary  of  the  German  lega- 
tion at  Washington,  and  when  in  1893  the  lega- 
tion was  made  an  embassy  was  apfiointed  first 
secretary  to  the  embassy  and  councillor  of 
stale.  In  1S96  be  became  Minister  to  Mexico, 
in  1899  Minister  to  China.  In  1900,  at  the  lime 
of  the  "Boxer"  disturhaiKC  in  northern  China, 
he  was  selected,  owing  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  Chinese  language,  to  rejU'Csent  the  foreign 
diplomats  in  their  commnnicatiDns  with  the 
government  While  on  such  a  mission  he  was 
shot  in  the  street  Prince  Chun,  brother  of  the 
emperor,  was  sent  to  Germany  to  apologize  for 
the  murder,  and  18  Jan.  1903  a  memorial  arch, 
set  up  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  goxern- 
ment,  was  dedicated  at  Peking. 

KETTELER,  Wilhelm  Bnuurad,  BaroW 
von,  German  ecclesiastical  leader:  b.  MunstcT, 
Prussia,  1811 ;  d.  1377.  Graduating  in  law  after 
studies  at  Giittingen,  Berlin,  Munich  and 
Heidelberg,  he  entered  the  dvit  service  at 
Miinsler.  This  be  soon  left  to  study  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  Catholic  Chufch.  Ordained^ 
m   1844,  he  became,  through  his '  talents  and- 
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his  family  connections,  Bishop  of  Mainz  in 
1850.  He  at  once  became  the  champion  of  Ihe 
Catholic  Church  whose  power  and  freedom 
from  State  control  in  Germany  he  labored 
to  build  up.  He  was,  therefore,  constantly 
in  opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  Chancellor 
and  the  royal  family,  a  position  he  maintained 
to  his  death.  Among  his  published  works  are 
'Freiheit,  Autoritai  und  Kirche* ;  'Die  wah- 
ren  Grundla^en  des  religiosens  Friedens' ; 
'Oes  allgeo'.eine  Konzil  und  seine  Bedeutung 
fur  unsere  zeit> ;  'Der  Kulturkampf  gegen  die 
katolische  Kirche';  *Die  Kaioliken  im  Deut- 
schen  Reiche.'  His  works  are  still  read  in 
Catholic  circles  in  Germany,  where  von  Ket- 
teier  is  looked  upon  as  the  Rreatest  of  modern 
German  champions  of  the  Church. 

KETTBNBERG,     k^t'ten-berg,     Snsuine 


Pietist  and  her  religious  tendencies  are 
fleeted  in  her  essays  and  poems,  which  are  gen- 
erally of  a  religious  cast  even  when  they  are  not 
distinctly  religious.  She  was  also  strongly 
mystical,  as  were  many  people  of  rehgious  at- 
titude in  Protestant  circles  in  her  day,  and  she 
had  a  love  of  alchemistic  studies  to  which  she 
devoted  considerable  time  and  investigation.  A 
close  friend  of  Goethe's  mother,  she  exercised 
a  strong  influence  over  the  youthful  poet,  who 
had  an  ardent  admiration  for  her  which  is 
clearly  painted  in  '  Bekenntnisse  einer  schonea 
Seele>  (in  'Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre'). 
Through  Goethe  she  afterward  became  ac- 
quainted with  people  notable  in  the  literary  hfe 
of  her  time,  among  them  Lavater,  who  came  to 
admire  her  very  much.  Consult  Dechent, 
<Goethe's  Schone  Seele>  (Gotba  1696),  and  D«- 
Utxsch,  'Philemon,  oder  von  der  christlicfaen 
Freundsdiaft,*  which  contains  a  number  oi  her 
religious  essi^s  and  songs. 

KETTERING,  city  in  Northamptonshire, 
England.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance on  account  of  its  manufacturing  interest, 
among  which  are  iron  ore  mines  and  stone 
quarries,  shoe,  agricultural  tool  and  brush  fac- 
tories and  the  making  of  clothes.  It  has  some 
good  modern  buildings,  an  old  church  tower 
dati:^  back  to  1450  and  excellent  municipal 
edifices. 

KETTLE  DRUM,  a  musical  instrument, 
formed  of  thin  ctqiper  and  has  a  head  of  parch- 
ment or  Tellum.  Kettle  drums  are  used  in 
pairs,  slung  on  each  side  of  the  withers  of  a 
cavalry  horse.  One  drum  is  tuned  to  the  key 
note  and  the  other  to  the  flfth  of  the  key  in 
which  the  piece  in  which  they  are  to  he  used 
is  written.  The  tuning  is  by  a  hoop  and  screws. 
Also  a  name  -for  a  tea  party  held  by  fashionable 
people  in  the  afternoon  before  dinner. 

XBTTLB  HOLE,  a  pit  or  depression  in  a 
glacial  outwash  or  mo  rain  ic  plain.  These 
kettles  are  often  occupied  by  small  lakes. 
They  may  be  merely  depressions  due  to  unequal 
d^Kisltion.  but  are  more  often  caused  by  the 
melting  of  buried  blocks  of  ice. 

KBTT'S  REBELLION,  an  uprising  in 
England  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kelt 
brothers,  in  1549.  William  and  Robert  Kett, 
landowners  of  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  were 
men  of  considerable  influence  in  their  own 
neigfaborhtMd.    The  people  of  the  district  rose 


in  arms  against  the  enclosure  of  ■common  land 
and  the  eviction  of  tenants  therefrom.  Robert 
Kelts,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wymondham,  was 
induced  to  toin  them  as  their  leader;  and  with 
him  went  his  three  brothers.  He  soon  had  al 
his  command  16,000  men  under  excellent  dis- 
cipline. This  force  proceeded  to  petition  the 
Privy  Council  in  London,  stating  respectfully 
but  fully  their  grievances.  The  answer  of  the 
government  was  to  send  against  the  insurgents 
a  strong  force  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  In 
die  meantime  Kett  had  captured  Norfolk  (1 
Aug.  1549).  But  he  was  finally  defeated  at 
DuEsindale.  a  bloodv  battle  in  which  hoth  sides 
suffered  heavily.  The  government  forces  won 
the  day  with  the  help  of  German  troops  provided 
with  firearm«  which  gave  them  a  great  superior- 
ity o»er  the  peasantry  provided  only  with  long- 
bows and  crosB-bows.  In  the  battle  3,500  of 
the  insurgents  perished  and  many  more  met 
death  on  the  scaffold.  Among  them  the  two 
Kett  brothers.  Consult  Oayton,  'Robert  Kett 
and  the  Norfolk  Rising*  (London  1912)  ;  Rus- 
se!.  'Kelt's  Rebellion'   (London  1850). 

KETUPA,  the  generic  and  vernacular  name 
of  a  grotip  of  the  large  owls  of  the  East  Indies, 
specifically  the  Javan  one  (K.  javattensij), 
which  suDsist  mainly  on  fish,  crabs  and  the 
like,  which  they  are  expert  io  catching  along 
the  shores  of  sea  and  nvers.  Their  legs  and 
talons  are  long  and  not  feathered. 

KEUKA  (ke-ulc^)  LAKE,  or  CROOKED 
LAKE,  a  body  of  water  in  New  York  State 
extending  from  Steuben  County  to  Yates 
County,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  It  is  about  two 
miles  wide  and  of  irregular  form.  It  has  a 
depth  of  200  feet  and  lies  718  feet  above  the 
sea.  Steamboats  navigate  the  lake  in  stunnier 
between  Hammondsport  and  Penn  Yan.  The 
waters  flow  eastward  to  Seneca  Lake. 

KEUPER,  koi'pcr.  a  red  sandy  day,  in  its 
primary  signification,  and  in  its  secondary,  the' 
topmost  division  of  the  Triasiic  system  (in 
Europe).  In  Germany  it  is  about  1,000  feet  in 
depth  while  in  England  it  is  3,000.  Through- 
out it  are  found  bones  of  animal  and  other 
geiriogical  deposits.  In  both  Germany  and 
England  the  chief  factors  in  the  Keuper  are 
marl,   sandstone  and  gypsum. 

KEW,  kfl,  England,  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  six  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Thames,  opposite 
Brentford,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge.  The  royal  botanic  gardens  and  the 
connected  pleasure  grounds,  the  former  cover- 
ing about  75  acres,  the  latter  250^  are  the  chief 
attraction  of  visitors  to  Kew.  They  contain  the 
finest  collection  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  are 
decorated  with  various  ornamental  buildings, 
inclutiing  a  Chinese  pi^oda  163  feet  hi^.  Tlie 
botanical  constructions  here  are  really  magnifi- 
cent, are  of  great  extent,  and  have  been  much 
augmented  in  recent  years.  Kew  Palace  is  close 
by  the  northern  entrance.  GainsboroUfdi.  the 
celebrated  artist,  is  buried  in  Kew  churchyard. 

KEW  OBSERVATORY,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomical structure  in  Richmond  Park,  be- 
tween Kew  and  Richmond,  Surrey,  England.  It 
was  built  by  George  III  as  a  private  enterprise 
for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1769  and  was  (hen  called  the  King's  Ol»erva- 
toty.    It  was  transferred  to  the  British  Ax9o- 
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ciatioii  as  »  physical  observatory  in  1841,  anil 
given  its  present  name.  In  1871  it  was  placed 
under  the  control' of  the  Royal  Society. 

KEWANBR,  ke-wa'ne,  111.,  city  in  Henry 
County ;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Qnincy  Railroad;  about  100  miles  north  by  west 
of  Sprin^eld  and  13!  miles  southwest  of 
Chicago,  on  the  Cannon  Ball  Trail.  Kewanee  is 
^tualed  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  coal 
fields  are  in  the  vicinity.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  valves,  fittings,  boilers,  tanks,  radi- 
ators, gloves,  mittens,  piunps,  agricullurat  im- 
pletnents,  water  supply  systetna,  private  electric- 
lighting  plants,  seed  com  hangers,  live  stock 
suppties,  steel  coal  chutes,  brooms,  core  making 
machines.  The  lube  and  bdler  works  employ 
abont  4,000  men.  The  publk  library  has  about 
10,000  volumes.  Among  hotel  accommodations 
is  a  modem  structure  erected  at  a  coat  of  $100,- 
000.  The  commission  form  of  government  is  in 
operation.  The  dtv  owns  and  operates'  the 
waterworks.    Pop.  17,000. 

KKWATIN.    See  KEEVkTAiiN. 

KEWAUNBB.  k?-wa'ne,  Wis.,  dty,  county^ 
seat  of  Kewaunee  County ;  on  Lake  Michigan 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kewaunee  River,  and  on 
the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and  Western  Rail- 
road. The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1S50,  and  th^  city  received  its  charter 
in  1882.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
and  dairying  centre.  Its  chief  industrial  estab- 
liEhmcnls  are  fotmdries,  machine-shops,  agri- 
cultural implement  works,  pea -canning  works 
and  eofRn  factory.  The  city  owns  the  electric- 
lighting  plant.    Pop.  1,900. 

KEWBENAW  (ke'we-na)  BAY,  an  a 


n  of  Baraga  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
KEWBBHAWAN  (ke'w?-na-9n)  SERIES, 

a  great  series  of  rocks,  believed  to  be  of  Pre- 
Cambrian  age,  typically  developed  on  Keweenaw 
Point,  Mich.,  hut  found  over  a  large  area  in 
Michigan,  'Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  Rocks 
of  the  same  age  occur  also  in  Canada,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New 
York.  They  constitute  the  upper  series  of  the 
Al^ldan  system.  The  series  on  Keweenaw 
Point  and  southward  has  a  maximum  thickness 
of  perhaps  50,000  feet;  the  lower  part  consists 
mostly  of  thick  sheets  of  lava  and  intrusive 
rocks  with  some  sandstone  and  conglomerate ; 
the  upper  part  is  a  mass  of  sedimentary  rocks. 
In  (he  senes  occur  the  famous  Lake  Superior 
copper  deposits.    See  Geology. 

KEY,  Sot  Aatley  Cooper,  British  admiral; 
b.  London,  1S21  ;  d.  1888.  After  varied  service 
i"  the  British  naig-,  in  South  American  waters, 
the  Baltic  and  Qiina,  he  became  director  of 
naval  ordnance  in  1866,  and  12  years  later  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich, 
which  he  had  organized.  The  following  year 
he  was  knighted  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  and  to  full  admiral  in  1S78  after  hav- 
ing been  commander-in-chief  on  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  Stations.  He  had 
been  steadily  worldng  to  increase  the  efBdency 
of  the  British  navy  which  owes  very  much  to  his' 
well-directed  bnd  suttained  efforts.  In  1882  in 
recoEnitionof  bis  services  he.  was  made  sen  ion 
naval  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 


'  KEY,  Da*i<l  HcKcndree,  Anericjtn  juriit 
and  calMjaet  officer:  b.  Greene  Cotuily,  Tenn^ 
27  Jan.  1824;  d.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  3  Feb. 
1900.  After  studying  law  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1849.  and  m  1853  took  up  his  resi- 
dence In  Tennessee,  establishing  a  successful 
law  practice  at  Chattanooga.  After  vainly  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  secession  of  Tennessee; 
when  once  that  step  wae  taken  he  joined  the 
Confederate  army  and  served  throtizh  the  war, 
but  at  its  dose  joined  the  Republicaji  party. 
succeeded  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  United  States 
Senate  (1875) ;  in  1877  was  made  postmaster- 

teneral'  and  in  1880  was  appointed  United 
tales  disirictjudge  for  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Districts  of  Tennessee,  a  position  he  held  till 
1894. 

KEY,  Id,  Ellen  CKaroUna  Soaa).  Svredish 
social  writer:  b.  Snulsholm,  1849;  of  a  family 
welt  connected  and  of  a  Une  of  semi-noble  an- 
ceHtora.  At  the  age  of  20  she  became  secretary 
to  her  father  who  was  then  a  proimnent  mem- 
ber of  the  Riksdag.  About  this  time  she  be- 
cause noted  as  a  contributor  to  the  magazines 
and  periodicals  of  her  native  country,  dealing 
with  literary,  historical  and  later  sodokigical 
subjects.  She  was  forced  to  teach  in  a  pri- 
vate school  when  her  fadier  lost  his  forttmb 
but  this  did  not  prevent  her  lecturing  and 
c<»itinuing  her  maeaiine  and  newspaper  writ- 
ing which  was  yeariy  increasing  her  r^utatlon. 
The  sale  of  her  writings  soon  permitted  her 
to  give  up  teaching  and  to  travel  and  Icctture 
in  foreign  countries.  She  was  a  very  advanced 
thinker  and  so  she  became  a  storm  centre  be- 
tween 1S90  and  19L0.  Bitterly  assailed  by  bet- 
opponents  she  was  admired  and  supported  and 
read  by  every  one,  with  the.  result  that  her 
books  nave  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  Among  her  publications; 
all  of  which  have  appeared  in  English,  are  the 


(1913) ;  'The  Renaissance  of  Motherhood' 
(1914);  'The  Younger  Generation>  (1914); 
•The  Misuse  of  Woman's  Power*-  'Woman's 
Psychology  and  Woman's  Logic' ;  'Life  Lines.' 
Consult  for  her  life  and  ideals  her  own  work 
cited  above,  'Ibhel  'Vamhagen,'  and  Hamilton, 
L.  N.,  'Ellen  Key:  Her  Ufe  and  her  Worfc> 
(New  York  1913). 

KEY,  Fruicii  Scott,  American  lawyer  and 
song  writer :  b.  Frederick  County,  Md.,  9  Aug. 
1780;  d.  Baltimore  11  Jan.  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Joha's  College,  Annapolis,  and 
commenced  to  practise  law  in  Frederick  City. 
SubsequentJy  he  removed  to  Washington,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  district  attorney  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  As  a  song  writer  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  'Star-Spangled  Banner,' 
a  popular  national  lyric,  suggestea  and  partially 
written  while  the  author  was  detained  in  the 
British  fleet  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  of  which  he  was  an 
anxious  and  interested  witness.  A  posthumous 
collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poews  was  pub- 
lished m  iaS&  Consult  Key-Smith,  F.  S., 
'Frauds  S.  Key'  (Washington  1911).  Sea 
Star- Spa  wriED  Banhbi. 

KEY,  in  heraldry,  a  heraldic  bearing  u^d 
in  ecce^aiasttcal  connections,  "Tbe  idea  of  Its 
use  j^inginffiiy  Eff^mc  In  hi*  that  thp  pla^f^  hfg"n(f 
it  were  under  the  protection  of  Saint  Peter^^i 
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traditional  bearer  of  the  keys  of  heaven.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  use  of  the  key  grew 
out  of  that  of  the  official  insignix  of  some  one 
of  the  ancient  heathen  deities ;  and  this  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  many  peculiarly  heathen  leg- 
ends and  superstitions  connected  with  the  key, 
among  others,  the  one  already  cited,  that  Saint 
Peter  ii  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  the  gate  of 
heaven.    See  HmAtDHY. 

KEY,  in  music:  (1)  A  mechanical  contriv- 
ance fbr  closing  or  opening  ventages,  as  In 
flutes,  clarinets,  ophicleides,  etc.  By  means  of 
keys  on  such  instruments,  apertures  too  remote 
to  be  reached  by  the  outstretched  fingers  are 
brought  under  control  of  the  player.  (2)  A 
lever  which  brings  the  pallets  of  an  organ  under 
the  control  of  the  hand  or  foot  of  an  organist. 
(3)  A  lever  which  controls  the  strildns  appar- 
atus of  a  key-stringed  instrument.  In  toe  harp- 
sichord it  acted  on  the  jack;  in  the  pianoforte 
.  it  acts  on  the  hammer.  (4)  The  wrest  or  key 
used  for  tuning  instntn^ents  having  metal  pegs. 
Its  end  is  hollowed  out  so  as  to  fit  over  die 
four-sided  end  of  the  peg,  and  the  cross^Klr 
with  which  it  is  surmounted  gives  leverage  to 
the  hand  of  the  tuner,  so  that  he  Is  enabled  to 
lighten  or  loosen  a  string,  or  (in  the  case  of  a 
drum)  slacken  or  strain  a  parchment.  (5)  The 
sign  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  musical 
Slave  which  shows  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  was 
originally  called  a  clavis  or  key.  This  sign  is 
called  In  modern  music  a  clef.  (6)  Key,  in  its 
modern  sense,  is  the  siarting  point  of  the  defi- 
nite series  of  sounds  which  form  the  recognized 
scale.  Different  starting  points  require  the  rela- 
dve  proportion  of  the  steps  of  the  scale  to  be 
maintained  by  means  of  sharps  or  flats  in  the 
signature.  The  key  of  C  major  re<iuires  no  flats 
or  sharps  for  this  purpose,  lience  it  is  caHed  the 
normal  key. 

KEY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Banda  Sea,  East  Indian  Archipelago,  See  Kei 
Islands. 

KEY  WEST,  Fla..  city,  port  of  entry, 
county-seat  of  Monroe  County;  about  60  miles 
southwest  of  C^pe  Sable  and  n*arly  100  miles 
north  by  cast  of  Havana,  Cuba.  The  city  is 
oc  Key  West  Island,  one  of  a  group  of  coral 
islajids,  called  Florida  Keys.  It  is  the  farthest 
south  of  any  city  in  the  United  Stale*.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1822 
and  the  city  received  its  charter  in  1832.  Key 
West  Island  is  covered  by  only  a  thin  layer  of 
soil  upon  which  vegetation  grows  luxurianlly. 
The  island  averages  about  11  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  harbor  is  excellent;  at  the  main  entrance, 
on  an  artificial  island,  is  located  Fori  Taylor. 
The  cily  has  regular  steamer  communication 
with  the  large  cities  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  with  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  It  is  on  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
road and  is  the  terminus  of  ihe  ocean  ferry  to 
Havana.    There    is    throu^    passenger    and 


freight  car  service  between  Havana  and  New 
York  via  Key  West.  It  is  a  United  Sutes  naval 
station,  with  machine  shops,  dock,  marine  rait- 
way,  hospit^  barracks,  etc.,  ^nd  diving  the  war 
with  Spam,  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  United 
Stales  navy.  The  chief  industries  are  manufac- 
turing of  cigars,  gathering  sponges  and  fishing. 
There  is  a  large  trade  in  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
turtles,  turtle-^ell  ornaments,  sah,  tobacco  both 
raw  and  manufactured.  In  connection  with  the 
naval  station  there  are  barracks,  machine-shops, 
marine  hospital,  docks,  etc  Some  of  the  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  government  buildings, 
post-office  ana  custotn-house,  county  court- 
house, city-hall,  and  the  Martello  towers.  The 
jrincital  educational  institutions  are  a  Metfa- 
odist  Seminary  and  the  Holy  Name  Academy. 
The  convent  of  the  Holy  Name  wa*  used  as  a 
hospital  for  soldiers  during  the  Spanish  War. 
The  free  piiblic  library  and  the  public  and  parisli 
schools  are  excellent  There  are  two  banks 
with  a  combined  capital  of  8150,000.  The  gov- 
ernment has  erected  two  light-houses  in  the 
harlrar  and  others  among  the  islands;  but  still 
many  wrecks  occur  each  year.  The  cily  owns 
and  operateB  the  waterworks.  Key  West  in 
1890  was  the  largest  city  in  the  State.  Pop. 
21,150. 

KEYBOARD,  the  name  given  to  a  set  of 
■keys*  through  which  the  tones  of  certain  mu- 
sical instruments  are  produced.  The  principal 
fhich  are  at  present  operated  in 
wa^  arc  the  piano  and  organ.  ,  It  is  in 
cclion  with  the  latter  that  keys  and  key- 
boards were  first  used.  Their  employment  can 
be  traced  back  to  pre-Christian  times,  but  little 
la  known  concerning  them  imtil  we  come  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  or^n  keys  of  this  time 
were  huge,  imwieldy  affairs,  each  key  being 
from  three  <o  six  inches  wide  and  correspond- 
ingly long.  They  were  not  operated  by  the 
fJngers,  of  course,  but  the  entire  fist  or  elbow 
was  used  in  their  manipulation,  a  circumstance 
which  made  it  impossible  to  play  more  than  one 
note  at  a  lime  with  each  hand  The  keyboards 
of  the  period  were  hmited  in  range,  and  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  so-called  diatonic 
tones  (represented  at  present  by  the  white 
keys).  Later  Ihc  sharps  and  flats  (black  keys) 
were  added,  and  ibe  si/e  of  the  keys  was 
gradually  reduced  to  the  present  dimensions. 

The  clavichord  and  harpsichord  (precursors 
of  the  piano)  were  further  keyboard  instru- 
ments. Here,  also,  there  was  a  develofwnent 
from  primitive  conditions,  but  essentially  the 
nature  of  the  keyboard,  when  once  established, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  piano.  Only 
the  ran^e  was  smaller  and  the  color  was  some- 
times different,  the  keys  which  are  now  while 
being  black,  and  those  which  are  black  being 
white.  The  harpsichord  also  made  use  of  a 
double  keyboard,  each  with  its  specific  tonal 
effects. 
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The  piano  kcrboard.  w^cb  is  ^own  in  the 
inustration,  consists  of  88  tnenibeTS  or  keys, 
52  being  white  and  36  black.  As  is  apparent, 
the  latter  are  arranged  in  alternate  groups  of 
two  and  three  keys.  Thus  the  keyboard  is 
divided  into  recurrent  sections,  known  as 
octaves.  More  specificaJly,  an  octare  is  the  dis- 
tance from  one  key  to  the  next  otic  that  is 
similarK'  placed.  For  example,  the  distance 
from  the  middle  one  of  the  three  black  keys, 
near  the  centre  of  the  keyboard,  to  the  same 
kej;  cither  right  or  left,  is  an  octave.  C  is  the ' 
while  key  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  group 
of  two  black  keys.  B  and  A  successively  follow 
to  the  left  of  this,  D,  E,  F  and  G  to  the  right. 
After  G  a  new  octave  commences  with  A.  The 
black  keys  are  named  after  the  adjoining  white 
keys,  and  are  called  sharps  when  derived  from 
the  white  keys  immediately  to  the  left,  and  flats' 
when  derived  from  those  immediately  to  the 
right.  Thus  the  first  of  the  group  of  three  black 
keys,  cMintitig  from  the  left,  may  be  either' 
F  sharp  or  G  flat,  the  next,  G  shar^  or  A  flat; 

The  organ  keyboard  is  stmHar  to  that  of 
the  piano,  only  the  number  of  keys  is  smaller. 
This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  range' 
is  smaller  too,  for  it  is  possible  to  raise  or 
lower  the  ^ch  of  the  keys  by  tneans  of  the 
mechanical  devices  known  as  stops.  The  organ, 
unlike  the  piano,  fienerally  makes  nse  of  several 
keyboards,  which  are  called  manuals.  These 
are  placed  above  each  other,  and  tfieir  namber 
may  reach  up  to  five.  Besides,  there  is  a  distinct 
series  of  keys  to  be  operated  by  the  feet,  which 
is  known  as  the  pedal  board  By  means  of  the 
various  manuals  it  is  poasiUe  to  produce  a 
variety  of  successive  eftecis;  likewise  to  com- 
bine these  effects  thfoo^  the  use  of  different 
nianoals  for  the  two  hands,  and  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  same,  if  desirable,  by  the  pedal 
board.  Furthermoce,  it  is  pMsiblc  to  combine 
all  the  manuals  and  pedal  board  in  a  gnad  total . 
eflfecL 

Although  IwprovemenU  and  chadgea  have 
constantly  been  made  in  the  tone  and  mechan- 
ism of  keyboard  iiutnimenif,'SD  greu  in  some 
cases  as  to  result  in  the  formation  of  new  in- 
struments, no  cfaanee  has  been  made  for  cen- 
turies in  the  arrangement  of  the  keys. .  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  this  ma-tter 
should  also  receive  the  attention  of  innovators. 
Is  it  likely,  we  are  asked,  that  an  arrangement 
which  grew  up  under  conditions  as  primitive  as 
those  of  llie  Middle  Ages,  and  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  crude  appllcarion  of  fist  and 
elbow,  should  also  be  the  ideal  one  for  the 
delicate  finders,  so  different  in  strength  and 
shape?  This  supposition  being  rejected,  vari- 
otis  changes  have  been  su^esicd,  some  of  a 
mild  nature,  some  radical  in  their  scope.  For 
example,  instead  of  the  straight,  side-by-side 
alignment  of  the  keys,  one  which  is  sfightly 
fan-shaped,  and  with  an  Inward  curve,  has  been 
suggested.  But  entire  redispositiona  of  the 
keys,  loo,  have  been  proposed,  the  most  notable 
recent  attempt  in  this  direction  being  that  of 
Patil  von  Tanko,  a  Hungarian  inventor.  He 
has  devised  a  keyboard  with  six  parallel  rows 
of  keys,  one  row  behind  the  other,  and  each 
successive  row  slifditly  elevated  above  its  an- 
terior neighbor.  One  advantage-of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  immense  simplifica- 
tion of  performance  in  the  differem  k^  which 
It  allows.    It  b  necessary  to  learn  only  two 


scales  —  one  major,  one  minor — instead  of  the 
present  24.  Furthermore,  an  octave  can  be 
spanned  with  about  the  same  ease  as  a  sixth  on 
our  actual  pianos. 

The  invention  is  ingenious,  and  the  new  key- 
board made  considerable  headway  for  a  time; 
but  the  prospects  for  its  universal  adoption  are 
meagre.  Whatever  the  disadvantages  of  the 
present  keyboard,  it  has  the  advantage  of  actual 
possession  of  the  field  Tlie  substitution  of  a 
new  system  would  involve  the  discarding  of 
present  instruments,  the  releaming  of  the  art 
by  tfaose  yrho  were  educated  in  the  old  way.  and 
IK  abaadonment  of  valuable  pedagogical  works 
adapted  to  the  piano  and  organ  as  they  are. 
It  wnukl  correspond,  in  tbs  realm  of  nmsic,  to 
the  introduction  of  radical'  chaises  in  the  sys- 
tem of  wd^ts  and  measares,  or  in  the  spdhng 
of  entire  languages.  So  ^reat  are  the  dUBcul- 
tiet  involved,  indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful  whedier 
the  change  will  ever  be  made.  The  present 
keyboard,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  world  as  it  is,  seems  destined  to  retain 
the  suprema^  which  it  has  so  loos  enjoyed. 
Alkrt  GeBrikg, 
Atithor  of  '  Tht  Basis  of,  Miuicql  Phat»r«,'  tU, 

ICEYBS,  Cliarlea  Rtdliii,  Ameiican  geolo< 
gist :  b.  Dex  Moines,  la.,  24  Dec.  1864,  Educated 
at  State  University  of  Iowa  -and  Johns  Hop- 
kins, he  becune  assistant  to  the  United  States 
Geolt^cal  Surrey  (1889-40);  paleontologist  to 
the  Snte  of  Uissonn  (18g0-%>j_asustafit  geol- 


of  the  School  of  Mines  of  the  Sute  of  New 
Mexico,  a  position  he  gave  up  in  1906  to  cou- 
tinue  his  geological  foreign  studies.  Since  dien 
he  has  been  consulting  mining  engineer  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Among  his  published  works 
are  'Geological  Formations'  (1592)  ;  'Coal  De- 
posits' (1893);  'Organization  of  Geological 
Surveys*  (1894);  'Paleontology  of  Missouri* 
(1894)  ;  'Surveys'  (1894)  ;  'Maryland  Granites' 
(18M)  ;  'Origin  and  Oassification  of  Ore  De- 
posits* (1907);  'Orat-k  Lead  and  2inc  Depos- 
its' (1909):  <Deflation»  (1910);  'Mid-Conti- 
nental Eotaiion'  (1911)  ;  'Bibliography  of 
Geology'  (1913) ;  'Mechanics  bf  Laccolithic 
Intnision'  (1917). 

KSYES,  kez.  Edward  I^mrence,  American 
surgeon:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  28  Aug.  1843.  He  ' 
is  a  son  of  Erasmus  D.  Keyes  (qv.)  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1863  and  from  Ae 
medical  department  of  the  Umversity  of  New 
York  in  1866.  He  practised  his  profession  in 
New  York  from  1867,  and  from  1869  to  1890 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Bellerue  Hos- 


-         .  e±,  1896) ; 

'The  Venereal  £:isca3cs)  (1880);  'Treatise  on 
Surgical  Diseases  o£  the  Geitito-Urinary  Or- 
gans' (1881;  2d  rev,  ed.  by  E.  L.  Keyes  and 
R  L.  Keyes,  Jr.,  1905),  etc. 

KEYBS,  Sraaimti  Datwfai,  American 
soldier:  b.  Brimfield,  Mass.,  1810;  d.  1895,  In 
1B32  he  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  West  Point,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  stationed  in  Charleston,  S.  C^  subse- 
quently he  was  for  several  years  engaged  Jn  su|^ 
pressing  Indian  outbreaks  on  the  frontier  airffiL^|-.Q[p 
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Karrison  duty.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
K^es  was  made  colonel  of  the  11th  Infantry 
and  deputed  to  New  York  to  organize  the  re- 
lief  expedition  lo  Fort  Piclcens.  In  May  1861 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
and  two  months  later  participated  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Subsequently  Keyes  com- 
manded  the   Fourth   Corps   in    the   Peninsular 


Keyes  published  'Fifty  Years'  Observation  of 
Men  and  Events,  Civil  and  Military'   (1884). 

KEYES,  Henry  Wilder,  American  pub- 
lic official;  h.  Newbury,  Vt.,  23  May  1863.  In 
1887  he  was  griduated  at  Harvard  University 
and  thereafter  became  extensively  engaged  in 
farming  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  house  of  representatives 
for  six  years  and  of  the  senate  for  two  years. 
He  served  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  tertn  1917-19.  In  1918  he  was  elected  ta 
the  United  States  Senate  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  4  March  1919.  He  is  interested 
'  m  several  commercial  enterprises  as  corporate 
officer,  director  or  trustee. 

KEYNES,  kanz,  John  Neville,  English 
educationalist  and  economist :  b.  Salisbury,  1852. 
Educated  at  the  universities  of  London  and 
Cambrii^,  he  served  successively  as  Fellow  in 
both  of  them,  becoming  lecturer  in  moral  sci- 
ence in  the  latter  <1884-1911)  and  secretary  of 
the  university  senate  ( IS93)  and  registrar 
(1910).  Among  his  pubhsfaed  worla  are 
'Studies  and  Exercises  in  Formal  Logic*  (1884) 
and  'Scope  and  Method  of  Political  £k;onomy> 
(1891  and  1904). 

KEYPORT,  a  town  in  New  Jersey,  Mon- 
mouth County,  known  as  a  popular  summer 
resort.  It  is  about  20  miles  southwest  of  New 
York  City,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way and  boaL  Its  principal  industries  arc  con- 
fined to  the  manufacture  of  wagons,  carriages, 
sewing  machines  and  rubber  goods  and  the 
handhng  of  oysters  and  clams.  Pop.  about 
3,600. 


^oup  has  declared  that  he  conduned  both  {auc- 
tions. Thomas  Aquinas  gave  the  doctrine  its 
importance  ^vin^  a  sacramental  power  to  the 
keys,  and  uniti:^  in  this  central  power  not  only 
absdulion,  but  penance  and  discipline.  In  his 
various  relations  to  penance  the  priest, holds 
the  relation  that  water  holds  to  baptism. 

The  Protestant  view  is  based  on  an  entirely 
diiTerent  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
power  of  the  keys  was  given  to  Peter  as  a 
sien  of  apostolical  authority  to  establi^  the 
CSurch  by  the  preachine  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  (he  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel.  The  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  not 
only  conferred  upon  Peter  but  upon  the  other 
Apostlei  and  also  upon  their  successors,  the 
whole  Church  {Matt,  xviii,  18).  The  Protes- 
tant doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
is  based  in  part  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews. 

KEYSER,  Cauim  Jaclnoti,  American 
mathematician  and  author :  b.  Rawson,  Ohio. 
1862.  Educated  at  Ohio  Normal  University  and 
universities  of  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Coium- 
bia,.  he  tau^t  in  public  schools  and  became 
professor  m  Washington  University,  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.  (1894-95) ;  and  going  to  ColumUa 
University  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
in  1904  and  head  of  the  department  in  19ia 
He  wrote  'Science  and  Religion:  The  Rational 
and  the  Super-Rat ional>  (1914). 

KEYSER,  kfitr,  ^hraim,  American 
sculptor:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  6  Oct.  1850.  On 
the  Completion  of  his  academic  course  in  his 
native  city,  he  studied  art  at  the  Ro^l  Acad- 
emies in  Munich  and  Beriin,  where  his  success 
was  marked.  He  has  had  studios  in  Rome, 
Italy,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  where  he  now 
resides ;  in  charge  of  the  sculpture  and  modeling 
ciasses  at  the  Maryland  Institute  School  of 
Art.  His  most  important  public  works  are  the 
De  Kalb  statue  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  the  Stein 
memorial  in  Baltimore  and  President  Arthur's 
tomb  at  the  Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
He  has  made  numerous  portrait  busts,  among 


others  those  of  (Cardinal  Gibbons.  Henry  Har- 
While  abroad  he  received  the  Michael  Beerche 


KEYS,  the  name  given  to  coral  and  other      land,   Daniel  Coit  (^Iman  and  Sidn< 
reefs  or  slightly  sunken  rocks  oR  the  shores      While  abroi 
of  Florida,  Central  America  and  the  West  India      scholarship. 
Islands.    The  term  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
cayo  (an  islet,  rock).  ' 


KEYS,  Power  of  the.  A  doctrine  based 
on  the  saying  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  gosjiel 
of  Matthew  xvi,  19:  "And  I  will  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven: 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven,"  On  this  passage  is  based 
the  doctrine  of  absolution  after  confession  as 
taught  and  practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  history  of  the  t^urch  ther« 
have  been  many  variations  of  the  doctrine. 
Some  have  held  that  only  a  priest  of  a  pure  life 
could  absolve  from  sin,  while  others  have  held 
that  any  priest  could  pronounce  absolution  as 
the  messenger  and  representative  of  God.  Some 
have  hold  that  the  priest  could  release  only 
from  "transitory"  punishment  and  that  only 
God  can  release  from  ''eternal  punishment"  and 
that  often  1^  words  of  the  priest.  Another 
difference  has  arisen ;  some  have  declared  that 
the  priest  is  absolving  as  a  juifcre,  and  others 
that  he  is  acting  as  a  mediator,  while  a  third 


KEYSER,  Leaader  Sylvester,  American 
Lutheran  derznnan.  theological  teacher,  and 
naturalist :  b.  Tuscarawas  Coun^,  Ohio,  13 
March  1856.  He  was  educated  at  several  nor- 
mal schools,  the  Ohio  Northern  University  and 
the  Indiana  University,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Hanna  Divinity  School,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1883.  He  was  pastor  suc- 
cessively at  EUdiart,  Ind..  Springfield.  Ohio, 
Atchison,  Kans.,  and  Canal  Dover.  Ohio.  In 
1911  he  became  professor  of  systematic  theolwy 
in  Hanna  Divinity  School,  which  position  & 
now  occuiries.  He  also  teaches  ethics,  ihebm 
and  Christian  evidence  in  Wittenberg  CoU^, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of  A.M. 
and  D.D.  Besides  theology,  he  has  also  been 
deeply  interested  in  natural  history,  and  has 
specialized  in  ornitholofiy.  His  books  are  as 
follows;  'The  Only  Way  Out'  (1888,  rev. 
ed.,  1906)  :  'Bird-dom'  (1892)  ;  'In  Frd  Land> 
(1894);  'Birds  of  the  Rockies>  (1902);  'Our 
Bird  Comrades'  (1907) ;  'The  Rational  Test' 
(1906)  :  *A  System  pf  Christian  Ethics>  (1913)  ; 
'Election  and  Cooversjon'.  (ISU) ;  *A  System 
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of  Oirislian  Evidence*  <1913>  ■  'Thedogical 
Outlines  and  Theses'  (1915);  <A  System  o£ 
Natural  Theism'  (1917). 

KBYSER,  the  county-seat  of  Mtnefal 
County,  W.  Va.  It  is  situated  on  the  Potomac 
River,  not  far  from  Piedmont,  in  a  stock-raising 
and  fruit  district.  It  is  well  supplied  with  rail- 
way connections,  which  include  the  Baliimore 
and  Ohio,  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Twin 
Mountain  and  Potomac.  Tliese  facihties  have 
given  rise  to  railway  machine  shops,  woolen 
and  siBc  mills,  furniture  and  canning  factories 
and  ortier  industries.  Population  about  5,000, 
which  is  larger  in  the  stanmer  season  as  the 
place  is  a  summer  resort.  The  town  contains 
a  State  preparatory  school. 

KBYSERLING.  Eduard,  Gra7  (Count) 
VON.  German  novelist:  b.  Pdss-Paddemin  Kur- 
land,  15  May  1855.  His  early  dramas  showed 
e nee t lent  observation  and  detailed  and  impres- 
sive mood- pain  ling,  but  he  is  stronger  in  the 
novel  and  short  story,  in  which  these  qualities 
are  capable  of  better  application  than  in  the 
drama.  He  has  published  *Rose  Herz,'  novel 
(Munich  1883);  'Die  dritte  Stiege,'  novel 
(Munich  1890)  ;  'FTuhlingsopfer,'  drama  (Ber- 
lin 1890)  :  'Dcr  dumme  Hans,»  drama  (Berlin 
1901):  <Beate  unU  Mareile,>  a  novel;  'Peter 
Hawei,>  a  drama  (Berlin  1903);  'Benignens 
Erlebnis,'  a  drama  (Berlin  1903).;  'Schwiile 
Tage,>  short  stories  (Berlin  1906) ;  'Dumala,' 
1  novel  (Berlin  1908)  ;  'Bume  Herien,'  short 
stories  (Berlin  1909).  A  translation  of  the  last 
of  these,  under  the  title  'Gay  Hearts,'  appears 
in  'German  Oassics'  (Vol.  XTX,  New  York 
1914).  Consult  Martens,  Kurt,  'Literatur  in 
Deutschland'    (Berlin  1910). 

KEYSBRLIHG,  Harcorethe,  Ckafin 
(Countess)  von,  German  authoress:  b.  Ber- 
lin, 22  Feb.  1846.  Her  maiden  name  was  von 
Donniges  and  she  is  sister  of  the  famous 
Helene  von  Donniges  and  wife  of  Eduard 
von  Keyserling  (q-v.),  whom  she  married 
in  1864.  She  moved  with  ber  parents  to 
Munich  in.  1847  and  to  C^neva  in  1859,  She 
has  lived  and  worked  in  various  cities  :  Gorlitz 
(1863-75),  Glogau  {1875-^),  Reichenbach 
(1888-98)  and  Breslau,  near  which  she  is  still 
Uving  (at  KleJuburg).  She  is  a  popular  novel- 
ist, whose  works  are  widely  read  and  soon  for- 
gotten. They  include  the  novels  'Luccioia' 
(1880)  ;    'Sturnihexe;_  j;i881)  ^  JDas__Fiitichc 


(1893); 
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KBYSTONB  STATE,  a  name  ^vea  to 
Pennsylvania,  because  it  was  the  seventb,  or 

centra],  of  the  original  13  Stales. 

KHABAROVSK,  ki'ba-rofsk;  capital  of 
Pnniorslt  (Maritime  province),  Sibena,  and 
seat  of  the  governor-general  of  Amur.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  Us- 
suri  rivers,  and  is  therefore  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  which  has 
grown  steadily  since  its  foundation  as  a  mili- 
tary station  in  1858.  Pop.  over  60,000.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  Khs^arovVa. 

KHAIBAR  (ki'ber)  PASS,  a  high  moun- 
Uin  pass  between  India  and  Afghanistan.  See 
Khybes  Pass. 


KHAKI,  kald.  %  kind  of  light-brown, 
drab,  or  dust-colored  cloth,  originally  used  for 
making  the  uniforms  of  British  F.ast  Indian 
regiments.  In  (he  South  African  War  of  189»- 
1902  the  British  troops  wore  Uiaki  unifomis 
for  purposes  of  protective  coloration,  and  khald  . 
was  also  worn  by  the  United  States  troops  in 
the  Spanish-American  War.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Persian  ■fcbak,*  earth,  dust, 
hence  earth- colored,  to  render  the  wearer  in- 
conspicuous. Cons^Jt  Forbes,  'Hindustani  Dic- 
tionary' ;  Gubbins,  'Mutinies  in  Oudh'  (p. 
26);  Yule  and  Burnell,  'Hobson-Jobson,'  a 
^tionary  of  Anglo-Indian  terms. 

KHALIFA,  ka-le'fa.  The  (Savec  Abdul- 
lah Igu-Sayed  Mohammed),  Arab  religious 
leader:  b.  Darfur,  1846;  d.  battle  of  Om- 
Debraket,  Egypt,  November  1899.  He  fought 
against  the  Ej^'Pt'^n  invasion  of  Darfur,  and 
subsequently,  having  heard  of  the  troubles  of 
the  Mad  Mullah  (g.v.),  Mohammed  Ahmed, 
wiA  the  Egyptian  authorities,  he  visited  Mo- 
hammed and  proclaimed  that  the  latter  was  the 
divinely-sent  Mahdi,  or  ■director.*  appointed 
(or  the  regeneration  of  Islam.  It  was  by  his 
cotmcils  that  the  Mahdi  caused  the  troubles  in 
Kordofan  and  Darfur.  Ere  long  he  was  made 
■khalifa,*  or  vice-gerent,  his  acts  to  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  the  Mabdi's  own.  He 
was  named  by  the  Mah<U  as  successor,  and 
from  1885  ruled  over  the  Sudan  and  such  ad- 
jacent districts  as  he  brought  within  his  sway. 
His  capital  was  situated  at  Omdurman,  near 
which,  on  2  Sept.  1898,  his  army,  though  fight- 
ing with  ^eat  bravery,  was  almost  annihilated 
by  the  British  and  E^ptian  forces  under  Sir 
Horatio  (afterward  Earl)  Kitchener  (O-vO- 
He  escaped  northward,  but  on  24  Nov.  1899 
was  slain  at  the  combat  of  Om-Debrakat.  Con- 
sult Ohrwalder,  Father,  'Ten  Years'  Captivity 
in  the  Mahdi's  Camp'  (London) ;  Slatin,  Sir 
R.,  'Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan'  (London 
1895).    See  also  EflYFT  —  ffirJory;  Sudan. 

KHAHA,  niler  of  Bechtian aland :  b.  about 
1846.  He  was  originally  head  only  of  the 
fiaman^wato,  a  northern  tribe  of  his  country, 
but  owing  to  his  struggle  against  the  Boers  he 
came  to  represent  the  interests  of  all  of 
Bechuanaland.  In  1884,  after  12  years'  strug- 
gle against  the  Boers  on  the  part  of  Khama 
and  other  native  chiefs,  the  whole  of  Bechuana- 
land was  formally  taken  under  British  protec- 
tion, Khama,  who  had  become  Christianiied, 
stood  the  firm  friend  of  the  British  and  assisted 
(h#m  against  Other  insurgent  tribes. 

KHAlfMURABI.  See  Hauhusasi,  The 
Code  of. 

KHAN,  kan  or  kin,  or  CARAVANSARY, 
an  unfurnished  inn  for  travelers  common 
in  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  coimtries.  There 
are  two  kinds,  those  for  poor  travelers  and 
pilgrlm^s,  where  a  lodging  is  furnished  gratis, 
and  those  for  traders,  which  are  usually  more 
convenient,  a  small  charge  being  made  for  each 
chamber.  Khan  is  also  tlie  title  of  an  Eastern 
or  Asiatic  ruler,  as  khan  of  Khiva.    Such  gov- 

KHANDESH,  khan-dcsh',  or  CAN- 
DEISHi  British  India,  an  inland  district  in 
the  presidancy  of  Bombay,  with  an  area  of 
10,041  square  miles.  la  1906  the  district  was 
divided  into .  two  new  districts  called  West  and 
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East  Khandesh,  with  headquarters  at  Dhulia 
and  Jalgaon.  The  former  has  5,497  square 
■mileB  and  pop,  about  470,000;  th^  latter  4,544 
square  miles,  pop.  about  960,000.  Consult  'Im- 
perial Garetteer  a(  India'    (London  1908). 

KHARGBH,  El,  khar'ge  or  KHARGA, 
Upper  Egypt,  town,  capital  of  the  oasis  of  the 
same  name  in  the  LtWan  Desert  100  miles 
west  of  Thebes,  in  25°  ^  N.,  30"  4^  E.  Among 
its  numerous  ruins  are  Chose  of  a  temple  of 
Ammon,  and  near-by  is  a  remarkable  necropolis. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

KHARKOV,  HSr-kfif.  or  CHARKOV, 
Russia,  (1)  a  southern  government  in  Little 
Russia,  bounded  north  by  Kursk  and  Voronezh; 
west  and  southwest  by  Poltava;  south  by 
Ekaterinoslav ;  east  by  the  Don  Cossacks;  area, 
21,041  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  affluents 
of  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don,  There  are  forests 
in  a  few  pans,  but  the  country  generally  is 
open,  the  soil  dry  and  of  a  mixed  loamy  and 
sandy  nature,  but  usually  fertile.  The  climate 
.is  mild,  though  the  winter'ls  somewhat  severe; 
'the  summer  is  frequently  very  hot  Agriculture 
and  stock-raising  form  the  chief  employment  of 
the  inhabitants.  Sugar  and  tobacco  are  manu- 
.facturcd.  Pop.  3,329,700.  The  principal  town 
if  (2)  Kharkov,  the  capital,  at  the  confluenci? 
of  the  Kharkovka  and  Lopanj,  400  miles  south- 
west of  Moscow.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood,  whitewashed,  and  have  a  cleanly  appear- 
ance. The  city  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  con- 
tains a  university  with  an  attendance  of  1,800 
■students  and  valuable  library  containing  over 
175,000  volumes,  a  museiun  and  botanical  gar- 
den, a  technological  institute  and  a  veierinaiy 
institute,  etc.  TTie  inhabitants  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  soap,  candles  and  leather,  and 
amonB  the  chief  industries  are  wool-washing 
and  the  manufacture  of  flour,  bricks,  ircMt 
products,  tobacco  and  cigars.  Four  important 
fairs  arc  held  each  year.    Pop.  248,281. 

KHARTUM,  Har-toom',  or  KHAR- 
,TOUM,  capital  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  near  its  junction 
wi^  the  White  Nile,  Founded  under  Mehemat 
Ali  in  1823,  it  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  chief  town 
of  the  E^|3tian  Sudan,  but  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Ma^di  it  was  abandoned  for  Omdurman, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1898  it  was  again  occupied  by 
British  and  Egyptian  troons,  who  found  it, in  a 
ruined  and  neglected  conditioti.  .  It  was  then 
a  straggling  place  covering  a  wide  area,  with 
,  irregular  streets  and  houses  mostly  built  of  sun- 
"dried  bricks.  Since  the  British  occupation  the 
town  has  prospered,  great  improvements  have 
be*ri  carried  out,  and  a  handsome  broad  avenue 
on  the  ban4[  of  the  Blue  Nile  has  been  laid  out. 
There  are  a  number  of  mosques,  a  Coptic 
'churcli  and  the  palace  of  the  govern  or- general. 
The  strong  strategic  situation  of  Khartum,  with 
rail  connections  to  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  water  routes  to  Abyssinia,  Uganda 
and  the  Befeian  Kongo,  make  it  the  natural 
emporium  of  a  vast  region,  II  was  the  scene 
of  Gordon's  heroic  defense  against  the  insur- 
gent ■  Sudanese  and  of  his  death  in  January 
1885.  The  Gordon  College,  established  here 
after  the  British  occupation,  was  named  in 
honor  of  him.  This  college  trains  aspirants  for 
minor  riiagistracics  in  then  work,  has  a  manual 


training  school  and  a  weH'Cquipped  research 
laboratory.    Pop.  69,349. 

KHAT,  the  favorite  stimnlant  of  south- 
western Arabia,  especially  in  the  Yemeji  rttion. 
It  is  leaves  from  the  plant  Catka  edulis,  a  ttuck- 
sei,  dark-green,  leafy  shrub,  5  to  12  feet  high, 
growing  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  mostly  be- 
tween altitudes  of  4,000  and  6,000  feet  There 
are  many  varieties  differing  greatly  in  value 
According  to  Beitter  the  active  principle  is  an 
alkaloid,  kaHtt.  The  leaves  are  chewed  and  the 
effect  is  a  prompt  stimulation  of  the  brain,  re- 
lieving fatigue  and  dispelling  gloom. 

KHATHANDU,  kai'man-doo'.  KAT- 
MANDU, capital  of  NcibI  (q.v.),  situated  at 
the  junction  of  Vishnumati  and  Bagmati  rivers. 
It  is  the  largest  city  in  Nepal,  and  was  orig< 
inally  known  as  Manju  Patau,  havinf;  been 
named  after  the  Buddhist  saint  Manjsri,  who 
tradition  says  cut  the  barrier  of  mountains  with 
his  celestial  sword  and  released  the  waters  that 
once  flooded  the  plain  of  Katmandu,  The  na- 
tives believe  that  the  irregular,  crescent-like 
shape  of  the  city  represent;  the  traditional 
sword  of  the  war-like  saint.  Previous  to  the 
Gurkha  Conquest  of  the  country  {17W)  Kat- 
.mandu  was  the  capital  of  the  Ncwar  sover- 
eigns, who  reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Nepal  and  adjacent  counliy.  The  city  was  once 
surrounded  by  strong,  high  and  imposing  walls, 
but  these  are  no  longer  of  military  value  and 
have  fallen  into  picturesque  ruin  in  several 
places.  Thb  picturesqueneas  is  added  to  by 
the  narrow,  winding  streets,  most  of  which  are 
obstructed  in  places  and  generally  only  wide 
enough  for  foot  passengers.  The  four-story 
brick  buildings  which  form  the  chief  edihces 
of  the  city  are  closely  crowded  together  and 
throw  their  shadows  for  the  greater'  part  of 
the  day  upon  the  filthy  streets,  making  them 
still  more  nnhcalthfnl.  The  one  redeeming 
feature  in  this  unsanitary  condition  is  to  he 
found  in  the  marty  public  squarcE  of  the  city 
into  which  the  streets  lead.  In  the  midst  of 
its  fillh  the  city  presents  a  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance owing  to  the  decidedly  Chinese  atmos- 
phere and  style  of  its  architecture  and  its 
:  pagoda-like  temples_,  many  of  them  with  bra^i 
or  copper  roofs  which  gleam  in  the  sun  so  that 
they_  are  seen  from  afar  from  their  many- 
storied  heights.  Many  of  the  doorways  are 
also  of  the  same  materials.  Wood-carving  is 
everywhere  in  evidence  in  the  temples,  and  ih? 
facades  of  private  buildings  and  especially  in 
the  projecting  balconies  or  Moorish  windows. 
A  BriUsh  residency  is  stationed  iust  outside 
the  city  and  in  the  town  is  a  British  post  ofhce. 
Pop,  about  80,000. 

KHAYYAM.   Omar.     See   Omar    KH,'Lr- 

KHEDIVE,  kS-dev*  (.Khmv).^^  Persian 
word  signifying  lord,  the  former  title  of  the 
pasha  of  Egypt,  granted  by  a  firman  from  the 
sultan  12  June  1867,  In  Persia  it  was  at  differ- 
ent eras  adopted  by  provincial  governors  who 
were  independent  of  the  shah.  The  title,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse  both  among  Persian  and 
Turkish  governors  was  revived  in  Eg>pt  to  give 
additional  honor  lo  Ismail  Pasha  _(1830^5). 
after  whom  the  title  was  borne  by  his  son  and 
graniteon,  Mohammed  Tewfik  and  Abbas  Hihni 
II    (q.v.).     The  latter  was   deposed   18  Dec. 
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1914;  the  title  of  khedive  was  abbllshed  and 

that  of  sultan  substituted  in  its  i^ace. 

KHELAT,  or  KELAT.  fcS-iat,  capital  of 
Baluchistan,  and  resHence  of  th-  chief  khan 
of  all  the  khans  of  Baluchistan.  It  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  6,780  feet  above  sea  level  on 
the  sloping  side  of  a  mountain  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient,  massive  abode  wall,  in 
places  over  30  feel  in  height  and  of  great  thick- 
ness. The  chief  fortification  of  the  city  con- 
sists of  the  citadel  surrounding  the  royat  palace, 
the  residence  of  the  khan.  The  town  has  few 
industries  but  it  is  the  centre  of  ccnsiderable 
local  and  foreign  trade,  the  latter  coming  to  it 
through  its  situation  on  various  caravan  routes 
reaching  out  to  important  neighboring  industrial 
and  commercial  centres.  The  English  forces 
took  possession  of  iChelat  during  the  Afghan 
War  (1839)  ;  and  since  then  the  country  has 
continued  to  maintain  more  or  less  dosA  rela- 
tionship with  the  British  governmeftt,  which  ob- 
tained by  treaty  the  right  to  have  a  British 
aKent  and  military  escort  housed  in  the  palace 
(1877).  Since  then  British  influeiice  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase.    Pop.  about  18,000. 

KHBRASKOV,  kSr'a-skof,  Mikhati  Mat- 
veevitch,  Russian  poet:  b.  Pereyadavl,  Pol- 
tava, of  a  Wallachian  family,  1733;  d.  1807. 
He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  but  became  assessor 
of  the  Univer^ty  of  Moscow  in  1755.  in  whirfi 
institutioii  he  remained  most  of  his  life  (1755~ 
1801),  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  literature, 
pedagogy  and  journalism.  He  attetiq>ted  almost 
every  field  of  literary  endeavor,  but  met  with 
most  success  in  the  tragic  drama,  novel  and 
fables.  His  most  l^gthy  workia  the 'Rossyad* 
(in  12  t)ooks)  which  is  woven  ahout  the  in^ 
vasion  of  Kazan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  It 
shows  dislinctlr  in  form  and  maiutcr  of  treat- 
ment, the  influence  of  the  *.£naid'  but  it  is 
qoite  Russian  neveatheleSG. 

KHERSON,  ker  sOn',  a  government  and 
capital  of  the  same  name  in  southern  Russia. 
It  lies  berwEcn  Kiev  and  Poltava  on  the  north, 
Yekaterinoslav  on  the  east,  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  south  and  Padotia  and  Bessarabia,  and  has 
an  area  of  over  27,000  square  miles,  of  prac- 
tically flat  country  lyitig  at  a  very  low  eleva- 
tion. Though  watered  by  the  Dniester,  Biw 
and  Dnieper,  much  of  the  country  suffers  fre- 
quently from  insufficient  rainfall  Among  the 
industries  of  Kherson  are  foundries  (principally 
for  iron),  machine  shops,  carriage  and  wagon 
factories,  flonr  nut  Is,  agricultoral  machinery 
works,  leather,  hemp  and  wool  estabKslmients 
and  marble  and  granite  quarries.  Stock  raising 
and  fruit  growing  form  Itie  diief  agricultural 
pursuits  of  the  south  while  grain  scroving  is 
more  popular  in  the  north,  and  tobaCco  and 
wine  arc  produced  in  favored  localities  through- 
out the  whole  •government*  Population  3.500.- 
OOO,  principally  Russians  with  an  admixture  of 
Greeks,  Germans,  Bulgarians  and  Jew*.  Kher- 
son, the  capita,  has  a  population  of  over  90,000, 
composed  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  'gov- 
ernment" except  that  the  Jews  nranber  over 
30.000.  It  lies  on  the  DnJi^r  about  20  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  distributing  point  to 
the  interior  for  Odessa  and  Nilkolavey  of  the 
imports  of  these  centres  of  trade ;  and  it  helps 
to  furnish  exports  for  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  district,  especial^  in  hides,  flour, .  tallow, 
betr,  wool  add  soap.    Kherson  is  oik  q£  the 


appearance  and  pleasing  and  the 
buildings  are  well  constructed.  It  possesses  an 
obeJiric  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Howard 
who  died  Acre  (1790).  Among  the  industrial 
establirinnems  of  the  city  are  tobacco  factories 
and  grain  aitd  woolen  mills.  The  city,  which 
was  £6anded  in  1778  by  Prince  Potenikin  as  a 
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were,  faswever,  scarcely  completed  when  the 
plana  were  changed  and  Nikolayev  replaced 
Kherson  as  the  great  southern  naval  port. 

KHINGAH,  klii  g5n'  a  mountain  range 
separating  Mongolia  from  Manchuria,  and  run- 
ning from  the  soudieastern  end  of  the  Desert 
of  Gobi  lo  the  Amur  River,  passing,  in  its 
course,  through  eastern  Mongolia  and  western 
Manchuria.  In  some  places  the  mountains 
reach  an  elevation  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  sea-level.  Further  south  in  northeastern 
Manchuria  on  the  sowrticrn  side  of  the  Amur 
the  continuation  of  the  range  is_  known  as  the 
Little  Khingan  Mountains,'  wlnle  the  larger 
range  is  known  as  the  Great  Khingan. 

KHIVA,  kf'va,  or  CHIVA,  a  vassal  slate 
of  Russia,  in  central  Asia.  It  lies  between 
43*40'  and  40'  N.  lat,  and  57°  and  62*  20"  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Oxus,  and  south 
and  west  by  the  Russian  Transcaspian  province. 
It  formerly  occupied  a  large  extent  of  surface 
on  both  sides  of  the  Amu-Daria  or  Oxus,  but 
since  the  cession  to  Russia,  in  1873,  of  its  terri- 
tory on  the  east  of  the  Amu,  is  now  confined 
to  the  west  side  of  this  river.  Its  area  is  24,000 
S(|uare  miles.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  deserts,  thinly  inhabited  or  uninhabit- 
able,"bm  along  the  Amu  the  land  is  of  a  very 
different  character,  consisting  of  rich  alluvial 
loam  of  die  greatest  natural  fertility.  Owing 
to  the  great  dryness  of  the  attnospliere,  how- 
ever, it  soon  becomes  so  stiff  and  bard  that  it 
cannot  be  penetrated  by  any  ordinarv  imple- 
ment. For  this  the  obvious  remedy  is  irriga- 
tion; and  accordingly,  from  the  earliest  period, 
a  mode  of  culture  resembling  that  of  Egypt  has 
been  practised.  Large  canals  from  the  river, 
with  numerous  minor  branches,  intersect  every 
part  of  the  surface,  supplying  moisture  where 
It  is  wanted  or  removing  it  where  it  is  in  excess, 
and  securing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  rice,  barley  and  legumes.  Cotton,  silk 
and  madder  are  also  generally  cultivated.  The 
vine  thrives  well,  but  requires  to  be  defended 
against  the  winter  cold  by  a  coveriugof  straw 
and  earth;  all  the  ordinary  fruits,  including 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  figs  and  pome- 
granates, are  common.  Trade  is  carried  on 
aiiefly  with  Russia.  The  principal  exports  are 
raw  and  spun  cotton,  in  return  for  which  are 
received  various  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture, as  metals  and  ironware,  woolen,-  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  etc.  The  government  of  Khiva 
is  an  unmitigated  despotism,  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Tajiks  and  Uzbeks,  in 
nearly  equal  numbers.  After  these  are  Per- 
sians, Karakalpaks,  Jamshids  and  Turcomans. 
They  are  Mohanuuedan  in  faith.  The  desj^s 
of  Russia  on  Khiva  long  caused  disquietude  in 
Britain,  which  has  always  been  jealous  of  Rus- 
siaa  advances  in  Asia,  mainly  from  a  dread  o£ 
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interference  with  her  Indian  Entire.  Accord- 
ingly Count  Schouvaloff  was  dispatdied  to  Eng- 
land in  January  1873,  to  nve  explanation  re- 
specting an  intended  expedition  to  Khiva.  Its 
object  was  represented  as  simply  the  suppres- 
sion of  brigandage,  the  recoTciy  of  a  few  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  and  to  leach  the  Khan  to  desist 
from  acts  of  violence  in  the  future.  The  em- 
peror, it  was  said,  had  given  positive  instruction 
that  Khiva  should  not  be  taken  possession  oE. 
In  spite  of  these  protestations,  however,  Khiva 
iras  taker  possession  of  on  10  June;  and  later 
in  the  year,  though  the  nominal  independence 
of  ihe  khan  was  stipulated  for,  it  was  decided 
to  annex  lo  the  Russian  dominions  the  Khivan 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu.  The 
Khan  also  renounced  all  right  of  making;  wars 
ot  treaties  without  Russian  sanction.  The  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  646,000.  Consult  Abbott, 
'Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva'  ; 
Bumaby,  <A  Ride  to  Khiva>  (1887);  Col- 
quhoun,  'Russia  against  India'  (1900). 

KHLESL,  kla'sl.  Helchlor,  or  KLESBL, 
Austrian  prelate:  b.  Vienna,  1552;  d.  1630. 
Educated  in  the  Protestant  laith,  he  became, 
early  in  life,  a  very  strong  Roman  Catholic 
and  an  advocate  of  a  united  Christian  faith, 
but  one  in  which  all  should  bow  to  the  teachings 
of  Mother  Clhurch.  He  soon  became  Jooked 
n^on  as  the  champion  of  Catholicism  in  Aus- 
tria; and  his  influence  extended  throughout  all 
the  German-speakiiig  countries.  Owing  to  his 
earnestness  and  ability,  he  rose  rapidly  and  be- 
caine  bishop  of  Vienna  at  the  age  of  50  and 
cardinal  13  years  later.  With  each  successive 
dignity  his  power  increased.  A  great  friend  of 
the  Archdulte  Mattias,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
latter  Chancellor  on  his  coming  to  the  throne. 
This  gave  him  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
power  which  he  exercised  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed energy.  But  unfortunately  he  became 
mixed  up  in  politics,  look  part  against  the  Em- 

feror  Rudolph  and  tried  to  persuade  Ferdinand 
I  and  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  discon- 
linuc  the  war  with  Bohemia.  As  a  result  of 
this  political  interference  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  Ambras  (in  the  Tirol).  The 
case  was  appealed  to  Rome  and  Klesel  was 
acquitted  by  the  papal  authority  and  sent  back 
to  Austria,  where  an  armed  truce  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Ferdinand  (1627).  His  corre- 
spondence and  controversial  works  published  in 
Vienna  in  four  volumes  (1847-51)  form  very 
valuable  material  for  political  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  his  time.  Consult  Kerschbaumer, 
'Rardinal  KleseP    (Vienna  1865). 

KHLYSTl.  or  KHLISTI,  kTfs-ti',  a  Rus- 
sian sect  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  17lh 
century  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Phitipo- 
vitch,  a  fanatic  soldier,  who,  deserting  the  army, 
wandered  about  the  country  proclaiming  hitn- 
self  the  incarnate  (Jod.  With  him  went  an 
adopted  son  whom  he  asserted  was  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  and  the  Son  of  Qod;  and  an  adopted 
daughter  whom  he  put  forward  as  the  Virgin 
Mary,  KUysti  -was  a  man  of  great  oratorical 
power  and  exercised  a  stratvge  influence  over 
the  country  people  who  followed  him  and  he- 
came  fanatically  attached  to  him.  The  sect 
grew  w.ith  wonderful  swiftness  and  its  presence 
was  everywhere  made  manifest  hy  hysteria  and 
religious  exagjzeralton  In  vain  the  govem- 
jtnent  attempted  to  stamp  out  the 


for  the  adherent*  met  in  secret  and  the  sect 
is  still  in  eKistencc.  Out  of  it  grew  other  sects 
of  similar  tendencies,  all  of  which  are  noted  for 
austerity  of  lite  and  simplicity  of  dress.  Fast- 
ing and  other  methods  of  weakening  of  the 
flesh  were  a  part  of  their*  regular  procedure 
from  the  beginning  and  still  sig:nalizes  them. 
They  all  look  upon  themselves  as  gods,  or  chil- 
dren in  the  flesh  of  God  and  as  such  pray 
to  one  another  and  they  address  one  another 
as  God,  Saviour,  Redeemer  and  Mother  of  God. 
The  heavy  hand  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
government  fell  upon  them  and  they  were  ac- 
cused of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  them  were 
exiled  to  Siberia  or  imprisoned  in  Russia.  The 
Khylsti  are  also  commonly  known  as  Danieliles, 
from  the  baptismal  name  of  their  founders. 

KHHERS,  kmerx,  the  eariiest-known  in- 
habitants of  Cambodia.  In  the  course  of  time 
they  have  been  forced  to  retreat  to  the  low, 
marshy  lands  of  the  coimtry  and  neighborii^ 
sections  of  Cochin-China  and  Siam,  At  this 
late  date  it  is  very  difficult  lo  tell  whether  they 
were  originally  a  pure  race  consisting  of  one 
linguistic  stock  when  they  first  came  into  the 
country  they  now  occupy,  or  were  then  a.  mixed 
race.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  now  linguisti- 
cally and  ethnologically  made  up  of  .different 
races;  but  this  may  be  the  result  of  their  con- 
stant contact  for  many  years  with  the  various 
races  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded  and 
with  which  they  have  come  into  touch.  In  their 
langtia^e  are  to  be  foimd  traces  of  Mongolian, 
Dravidian  and  Aryan  influences ;  but  to  which 
of  these  races  they  originally  belonged,  if  any, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  definitely  decided 
thouf^  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
and  extensive  investigations,  chiefly  a!  a  lin- 
guistic nature,  have  been  undertakeiL  These 
would  seem  to  place  the  Kbmers  either  among 
the  Malays  or  Polynesians  or  among  both,  mak- 
ing them  ft  hybrid  race.  Althou^  dieir  lan- 
guage retains  many  Mongolian  affinities,  yet 
their  appearance  is  not  miically  Motigolian; 
and  they  have  normally  neither  Mon^lian  hair 
nor  Mongolian  eyes,  the  hair  being  inclined  tt> 
be  wavy  and  the  eyes  very  like  those  of  the 
Jndo-Eiiropean  race&.  But  these  physical  char- 
acteristics are  not  a  sure  indication  thai  they 
may  not  have  originally  been  of  Mongolian 
stock;  £or  the  Tunes,  for  instance,  have  lost, 
through  intermarriaf^e  and  mixture  of  races, 
their  very  marked  original  racial  characteristics. 
The  Khmers  are  taller,  darker  and  more  slen- 
der o^  form  than  the  races  among  which  they 
live  or  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  That 
they  have  long  been  a  cnltured  race  there  seems 
little  room  for  douhl ;  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  they  were  the  builders  of  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  very  ancient  edifices  to  be 
found  in  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
primitive  area  of  Khmers  occupation.  These 
consist  of  noteworthy  pyramids,  temples,  pal- 
aces and  other  buildings  executed  with  cimsid- 
erable  taste,  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  ardiitectnre  as  generally  known  in  the 
more  primitive  stages  of  Indian  culture.  These 
edifices  show  progressive  stages  of  develop- 
ment, just  as  do  the  buildings  of  pre-Colum- 
bian America,  -more  especially  those  of  Yuca- 
tan, Central  America  and  Peru.  There  are  ii>- 
dications  that  the  later  Kbmers  etfificcs  were 
influenced  by  the  lighter  and  more  artistic  in- 
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disn  ardiitecture  and  cultural  taste.  How  far 
back  the  earliest  existing  Khmers  nana  date  is 
a  much  disputed  question ;  same  audioritica 
claiming  for  them  an  existence  in  the  pre* 
Christian  days,  while  others  as  stoutly  mairt- 
tain  that  they  do  not  date  further  back  than 
the  1st  or  2d  ccntuiy  of  the  presetit  era,  if  ia- 
deed  they  were  in  existence  at  that  time.  Evi- 
dence goes  to  show,  however,  that  the  best  of 
their  architectural  age  stretched  from  about  700 
to  1400  A.tt  This  span  of  700  years  was  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  the  then  prevailing  In- 
dian architecture  J  but  the  bases  of  alt  the 
Khtners  buildins  was  undoubtedly  indigenous 
and  not,  as  has  been  claimed,  derived  from  In- 
dia; and  the  proof  of  this  rests  in  the  fact  that 
these  buildings  are  so  different  from  anything 
tbat  India  produced  at  that  time  or  since.  The 
modem  Kluners  are  still  skilled  mechanics  and 
are  especially  noted  as  gold  and  silver  smiths. 
See  G^msodia;  Siau;  Cochik -China. 

Bibliosraphf.1 — Aymonier,  'Tenies  Khmers' 
(Paris  1^J»I):  <A  Khmers-Frtndi  Diction- 
aiy'  (Saigon  1876);  and  varknis  other  works 
on  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China ;  Barrfi,  L^ti, 
'De  I'influence  frangaise  au  royaume  des 
Khmers*  (1902);  Combanaire,  A.,  'Etude  sur 
les  peuples  prihistoriques  du  Cambodge  et  de 
b  rinon  d'Angkor*  (in  Bulletin  de  la  Sod£t< 
des  Etudes  indo-chinoises  de  Saigon,  No^ 
LVII,  Saigon  1909)  ;  Foumereau  (and  Por- 
Cher),  'Les  ruines  d'Angkor'  (Paris  1890): 
*Le  Siam  ancien>  (Paris  189S)  ;  and  various 
works  on  Cambodia,  Cochin-China  and  Siam 
by  Gamier,  Lemire  and  Maura. 

KHNOPFF,  kijopf.  Femand.  Belgian 
pointer,  etcher  and  sculptor:  b.  Grcmbergen, 
Flanders,  1858.  He  began  the  study  of  law,  but 
soon  abandoned  it  for  that  of  painting.  He  early 
developed  excelloit  technique  and  breadth  of 
view,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
marked  originality.  His  work  is  mod«ni  in 
every  way;  but  it  is  none  the  better  for  that 
reason.  Yet  he  often  comes  to  the  borderland 
of  originality  without  ovcrstepfing  it.  His 
failure  to  go  farther  seems  to  be  due  to  his 
lack  of  vigor  and  strength  of  imagination,  as 
he  has  frequently  ^bown  in  his  beautiful  and 
harmonious  pictures  and  exquisitely  conceived 
and  executed  female  figures;  but  his  origioaJity 
is  not  of  that  forceful  kind  that  has  the  ipower 
of  creating  original  conceptions  and  presenting 
them  in  a  vigorous  and  convincing  form.  Hit 
most  beautiful  creations,  therefore,  have  their 
birth  more  often  in  imitation  than  in  original 
tbougbL  The  best  of  his  works  is  his  por- 
traits; and  he  seemed  to  find  more  than  his 
usual  inspiration  in  many  of  the  faces  he  was 
called  upon  to  reproduce.  He  was  a  very 
popular  artist,  especially  as  a  portrait  painter, 
and  consequently  tnuch  of  bis  best  and  most 
interestiitg  pictures  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals.  Among  liis  better  known  works 
are  'The  Crisis' ;  'The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony' ;  'Uemories' ;  'I  Lock  My  Door  upon 
Myself  (Brussels  Gallery)  ;  'White,  Black  and 
(jold'  (Brussels  Museum)  ;  'The  Idea  of  Jus- 
tice' ;  'Isolde.*  Consult  Dumont-Wilden, 
'Femand  Khnopff'  (Brussels  1907). 

KHNUH,  knoom  (khnm,  a  stem),  or 
CHNUH,  a  very  ancient  divinity  worshiped  in 
Egypt  in  primitive  limes.  He  was  a  native  god 
and  probably  a  water  deity.  He  became  of  great 


influence  as  a  local  divint^  and  was  wor^ped 
as  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  Being  a  deity  of  growth  and  fruition, 
Khnum  was  looked  upon  in  the  local  sec- 
tion, where  he  was  all  powerful,  as  the  cre- 
ator of  gods  and  men.  This  indicates  that 
he  was  a  tribal  god  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, probably  at  a  very  early  period,  into  the 
hierarchy  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  two  other  tribal  deities,  Satet  and 
An  like  t,  which  also  came  into  prominence 
among  the  deities  of  Egypt.  Khnum  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Egradan  texts  (hat 
nave  survived,  and  in  them  he  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  former  and  creator ;  and  is 
represented  as  turning  the  new-bopi  child  upon 
the  potter's  wheel  or  officiating  at  the  birth  of 
Icings  and  princes.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
attributes  and  functions  of  Khnimi  were  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  and  he  became  looked  upon 
as  a  cosmical  deity.  Piclorially  he  was  repre- 
sented and  is  so  presented  in  the  manuscripts 
in  human  figure  with  the  homed  head  of  a 
ram.  For  this  reason  his  sacred  emblem  was 
the  ram.  Consult  Budge.  'The  Gods  of  the 
Egyptians'  (London  19(W) ;  Sleindorff,  'The 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  E^ptlans'  (New 
York  1905) ;  Wiedermann,  'Rdigion  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians'  (New  York  1897). 

KHODAVENDIKYAR,  kd'da-ven-de- 
kyar',  or  BRUSA,  a  Turkish  vilayet  situated  in 
the  northwest  of  Asia  Minor.  It  comprises 
historic  ground  since  it  is  made  up  principijly 
of  ancient  Phrygia  and  Qithynia  whidi  are  as 
acted  to-day  for  their  fertility  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  their  ancient  renown.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  country  have  been  steadily  but 
slowly  growing  into  importance ;  and  under  a 
more  liberal  rule  they  would  probably  be  of 
much  more  importance  than  they  now  are. 
Area.  26,000  square  miles ;  population  nearly 
2,000.000,  of  which  about  20  per  cent  are  Ar- 
menians.   Capital  Brusa. 

KHOKAND,  Ho-k^nd'.     See  FotaRANAR. 

KHOLM,  kolm,  a  district  and  capital  city 
of  the  same  name  in  the  government  of  Lub- 
lin, Russian  Poland.  The  city  of  Kholm  is  situ- 
ated about  45  miles  to  the  east  of  Lublin,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent market  for  grain,  cattle  and  other  local 
products  and  is  the  centre  of  considerable  im- 
port trade.  Its  railway  interests  are  consider- 
able and  it  possesses  a  railway  school,  a  fine 
cathedral  and  other  church  and  educational  fa- 
cilities. Kholm  is  written  Chelm  in  Polish. 
Pop.  about  30,000. 

KHOLMOGORY,  kol'nd-go'rS,  a  dis- 
trict and  capital  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Russian  govenunent  of  Archangel.  The  dty 
which  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Dvina 
River  is  about  50  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of 
Archangel.  The  district  is  noted  for  its  excel- 
lent catUe  which  it  raises  in  large  quantities  and 
exports  in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  said 
that  the  origin  of.  these  fine  Rusuan  cattle  dates 
back  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  who 
brought  back  with  him  to  Russia  from  his 
ship-vuilding  trip  to  Holland  a  number  of  fine 
Holland  cattle,  and  with  these  tie  natives  of 
Kholmogory  so  imprtived  the  native  breed  that 
it  soon  became  noted  not  only  at  home  but  also 
abroad.    To  Peter  die  Great  was  idso  dtie  tbe 
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e  line  of  the  White  Sea  trade.  Wilh  the 
decline,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  of  this 
northern  trade,  owing  to  chance  of  conditions 
of  commercial  expansion,  Kholmogory  de- 
clined during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  cen- 
tury; but  it  had  again  begun  to  improve  before 
the  European  War  broke  out.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  is  the  village  of  Denisovka  which 
pKdes  itself  on  being  the  place  of  birth  of  Lo- 
monossoff,  who  is  generally  reputed  to  be  the 
father  of  RuEsian  literature.    Fop.  1,053. 

KHOMYAKOFF,  k&'my5-k6f',  Aleksey 
Stepanovitch,  Russian  dramatist,  poet  and  con- 
troversial writer:  b.  Moscow,  I80t;  d.  I860.  He 
was  for  a  tme  a  soldier  and  served  through 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1828-29).  During 
this  period  he  gained  very  considerable  experi- 
ence which  was  of  very  great  use  to  him  in  his 
later  career  as  a  literary  man,  upon  which  he 
entered  as  soon  as  he  returned  home  from  the 
Turkish  campaign.  He  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  a  lyrical  poel  and  a  very  pronounced 
Slavo[)htle,  a  role  in  which  he  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  the  Slav  countries,  and  a 
little  later  on  throughout  all  Europe.  He  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  pro-Russian  school  of 
writers,  which  was  distinguished  for  its  in- 
tense love  of  Russia  or,  in  the  case  of  the  imi- 
tators, the  blatant  praise  of  it  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  all  foreign  countries.  Khomyakoff 
was  accused  by  his  enemies  and  detractors  of 
bein^  *drunk  with  patriotism"  and  he  was  him- 
self inclined  to  admit  the  charge  without  cavil. 
With  the  strongly  imaginative  sight  of  the 
bom  poet  he  sees  in  Russia  the  most  beautiful, 
most  wonderful,  most  nearly  perfect,  most  ideal 
country  in  al!  the  world.  In  the  Slavs  he  saw 
the  coming  of  a  new  race,  destined  to  take  the 
place  of  the  effete  West,  the  empire  founded 
by  the  Germanic  tribes  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  the  west,  in  the  Germanic- 
Roman  people,  he  could  see  nothing  good;  in 
the  Pan-Slav  countries,  headed  by  Russia,  he 
could  see  only  through  a  vision  in  which  every- 
thing was  altogether  lovely  and  allurinp'.  Thus 
he  naturally  found  a  very  large  following  of 
pro-Russians  more  inclined  to  listen  to  flattery 
than  to  the, naked  truth.  Yet  it  would  be  prot- 
ably  unfair  to  accuse  Khom^koff  of  insincerity 
or  a  desire  to  flatter  in  his  fervent  praise  of 
Russia  and  Pan-Slavism.  His  was  an  intense 
nature  incapable  of  doing  anything  in  a  really 
temperate  manner;  and  he  pictured  Russia  as 
the  all-lovely  just  as  he  saw  nature  in  the  most 
lovely  of  garments  through  the  eyes  of  the  ly- 
rical poet.  The  same  qualities  that  ^ve  life, 
inspiration  and  beauty  to  his  masterly  lyrics  in- 
spired his  pro-Slavic  love,  and  vision.  But 
many  of  his  followers,  who  lacked  the  vision 
of  the  master,  became  blatant,  tiresome,  insin- 
cere, characteristics  of  the  fChomyakofF  school 
of  literatura  at  a  later  period  in  its  history.  The 
first  notable  work  of  Khomyakoff  appeared  in 
}S32.  This  was  a  drama  entitled  'Yermak,*  a 
work  distinguished  for  its  poetic  tcmch,  vivid 
imagination  and  the  other  qualities  which  were 
»o  distinguish  the  style  of  the  writer  through- 
out his  whole  literary  activity.  It  at  once  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  writer  and  marked  him 
as  one  of  the  coming  literary  lights  of  Russia. 
This  drama  was  followed  the  following  year 
by  a  second,  entitled  !  Pseudo-Demetrius.*   Tlus 


latter  drama  is  built  up  about  the  'deamadc  and 
romantic  career  of  one  of  the  false  pretenden 
to  the  Russian  throne,  who  actually  succeeded 
in  making  good  his  pretensions  for  a  time  and 
in  deceiving  a  large  percentage  of  the  Russian 
people.  The  Story  itself  was  dramatic  and  re- 
quired only  the  breath  of  the  creative  genius  to 
make  it  a  great  drama;  and  this  Khomyakoff 
jqcceeded  in  doing.  He  was  a  great  linguist 
and  wrote  fiuoitly  in  Russian,  German,  French 
and  Engli^  and  through  these  linguistic  sifts 
he  was  able  to  keep  in  touch  widi  the  Pan- 
Russian  party  wherever  members  of  it  were  to 
be  found.  Naturalljr  all  his  writings  in  foreign 
languages  were  written  with  a  view  to  reach 
hia  followers  or  of  inspiring  a  love  for  Russia 
or  to  denounce  the  "rotten  western  world,*  and 
of  exalting  Russia  as  head  of  the  Pan-Slavic 
world.  One  of  his  notable  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion was  Us  'A  Message  from  Moscow  to  the 
Servians' .which  appeared  in  Leipzig  in  1E60 
and  created  intense  interest  throti^out  the 
whole  Slav  world.  In  this  "message*  he  em- 
bodied his  most  ultra  ideas  on  the  Pan-Slavic 
question.  Khomyakoff  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  gifted  of  Russian  poets  and  most 
felicitous  of  her  prose  writers.  He  wrote,  in 
addition  to  the  fields  already  mentioned,  on  his- 
torical, philosophical  and  theological  subjects  in 
a  masterly  manner. 

KHOND5,  khSndz,  or  KUS,  a  people  of 
Dravidian  race  living  in  parts  of  Orissa  and 
Bengal.  They  are  of  low  stature,  well  built  and 
muscular  and  of  a  warlike  disposition  which  has 
made  them  good  soldiers  and  consequently  hi^- 
ly  re^jectod  by  their  nei^bors.  They  are  less 
cultured  than  the  races  by  which  they  are  sur- 
ronnded.  They  ding  to  the  ancient  Dravidian 
beliefs,  in  which  ttature  worship  forms  the  chief 
role.  But  among  them  almost  every  sect  of  In- 
dia and  some  of  the  Eurt^Ki^  rdigions  have  a 
format  hold,  titough  even  where  they  prevail, 
they  are  grafted  on  the  ancient  religious  be- 
liefs and  supcrstitioiH.  The  Khonds  are  said 
to  have  all  the  virtties  of  races  in  their  sta«e  of 
social  evolution.  They  are  kind  and  generous 
to  one  another,  hospitable,  faithful  to  their 
friends  and  allies  and  implacable  to  their  ene- 
mies. In  one  respect  they  are  above  the  moral 
standard  of  many  raeej  murfi  more  advanced 
than  they,  in  that  they  are  noted  for  their  mo- 
rality. Among  their  picturesque  customs  which 
have  now  practically  disappeared  were  their 
practice  of  capture  marriages  and  their  human 
sacrifices  which  Were  offered  to  the  earth  deity 
or  to  the  ittother  of  fertility  ami  production. 
This  latter  custom  seems  to  have  'been  at  one 
time  common  to  all  the  Indo-European  races, 
among  whom  the  great  Earth  Mother  vras  one 
of  the  most  revered  of  deities,  under  one  name 
or  another.  Pop.  about  500.000.  Consult 
Campbell,  'A  Personal  .JTarrative  of  Thirteen 
Years'  Service  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of 
Khondistan>  (London  1864)  ;  Dalton,  'Descrip- 
tive Ethnology  of  Bengal'  (Calcutta  1872); 
Lewin,  'Wild  Races  of  Southeastern  Inifia* 
(London  18?0) ;  Reclus,  'Primitive  Folk' 
(New  York  1891) ;  Roney,  'The  Wild  Tribes 
of  India'   (London  IS82). 

KHOOZISTAN.     See  Hlau. 

KHOPA,  Woi,  a  seaport  in  the  vilayet  of 
Trebiiond,  Asiatic  Turicey.     For  tnaity  yean 
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altogether  unGt  to  withstand  modem  artillery. 
In  tnc  beginning  of  the  war  the  Russian  war- 
ships bombaided  the  port-works,  the  barrack* 
and  the  town ;  set  the  Utter  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed great  stores  of  ammunition  and  parts 
of  the  town  on  the  port  side.  This  rendered 
the  place  useless,  for  the  time  heing,  !o  the 
Turks  who  had  been  preparing  to  occupy  il 
with  a  heavy  military  force. 

KHORASAN,  ko-ra-san',  Persia,  an  exten- 
sive northeastern  province;  area,  about  140,000 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  to  a  great  extent 
uninhabitable.  The  moDntainous  region  of  the 
north  has  many  well-watered  valleys  with  a. 
fertile  soil.  The  most  valuable  mineral  is  Che 
turquoise.  In  many  parts  cotton,  hemp  and  to- 
bacco grow  freely  and  aromatic  plants  and 
drugs  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  silk  and  woolen  KtuSs, 
carpets,  firearms  and  sword-blades.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Persians ;  the 
remainder  aic  Turcomans,  Kurds  and  other 
tribes,  who  lead  a  nomadic  life.  The  chief 
town  is  Meshed.    Pop.  estimated  at  860,000. 

KHORSABAD,  khor-sa-bad'.    See  Nine- 

KHOSRU,  ko»-roo'  (meaning  having  good 
or  great  renown),  a  semi-legcnoary  king  of 
Persia,  known  as  Kai  (king)  Khosru.  About 
his  name  have  collected,  many  legends,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  identify  him  with 
Cyrus  the  GreaL  He  belonged  lo  the  Kaianian 
dynasty  of  Persia,  which  seems  itself  to  be 
more  legendary  than  historical  in  so  far  as  the 
present  recmrds  are  concerned.    See  KajaniaW. 

KHOSRU  I,  or  KhuBraU,  known  as  Anu- 
shtrvan  ("he  of  the  noble  sonl»),  the  Sassanian 
king  of  Persia^  who  reigned  from  531  to  579. 
In  Byrantine  history  he  was  known  as  Chosroes 
I.  His  reign  was  the  most  eventful  one  in  the 
line  of  his  djmasty.  Though  a  youneer  son  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  conditions  of  the 
win  of  his  father,  Kobad.  king  of  Persia,  He 
was  forced  to  face  a  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
his  elder  brother  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to 
death.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  he  began 
war  upon  the  Byzantines,  between  whom  and 
the  Persians  there  had  long  been  a  standing 
enmity,  and  a  bloody  contest  opened  which  was 
destined  to  continue  for  20  years^  to  see  numer- 
ous battles,  some  of  them  gigantic  for  their  age 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
fought  and  of  varying  fortunes.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campai^  the  Persians  were  titt 
victors,  but  Khosru  gamed  very  little  but  glory 
oat  of  the  campaiffn,  which  finally  ended  in  a 
patrhed-np  treaty  m  which  neither  side  tnuld 
claim  a  real  victory.  Peace  lasted  10  years  wilt 
out  the  Persians  feeling  that  they  were  able  to 
renew  hostilities,  when  they  were  stirred  to 
action  by  the  young  Gmperor  Justin  11,  who 
treated  the  Persian  representatives  at  his  court 
with  notable  disrespect  and  added  to  this  in- 
dignity by  the  seizure  of  Armenia  (570), 
Kbosru  retaliated  by  seizing  Dara,  which 
formed  the  advance  garrison  of  Grecian  terri- 
tory to  the  east.  After  over  seven  vears  of 
war  and  varying  fortunes  Khosru  was  very 
badly  defeated  at  Meliiine  (577)  by  Justinian, 
who  was  himself  roatcd  in  Armenia  two  years 


later,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Khosru,  who 
died  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  part  of  tho 
stnig^.  He  was  long  remembered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Persian  sovereigns.  He  divided 
the  country  into  the  four  provinces  subsequently 
very  noted  in  history,  and  he  gave  to  each  a 

gvemor  or  viceroy  responsible  directly  to  the 
own.  In  this  way  he  very  greatly  improved 
dte  government  of  the  whole  caiintry  and  pro- 
tected the  people  from  the  exactions,  and  mis- 
rule of  the  governors.  He  encoura(j;ed  trade 
and  commerce,  i»(Hnoted  native  industries, 
colonized  unpotntlated  parts  of  the  country,  re- 
built cities  and  restored  to  noma)  conditions 
the  parts. of  the  land  which  bad  been  ravaged 
by  war.  He  also  extended  the  boimdaries  of 
Persia  so  that  it  stretched  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  to  far  into  central  Asia  and  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Red  Sea.  So  notably  did  Khosru 
impress  his  personality  upcai  his  country  that 
his  name  passed  dovm  into  history  with  a  clotid 
of  striking  legends  and  folk-tales  attached  to 
it;  3D.  that  he  became,  to  the  masses  of  the 
pebple,  more  a  legendary  than  a  real  historical 
chdiracter.  In  many  of  these  folk  tales  he 
figured  as  a  native  Haroon  al  Raschid,  a  sort 
ot  Aaron  the.  Just,  dispensing  the  strictest  if 
the  sternest  justice  to  rich  and  poor,  to  noble 
and  peasant  alike.  Consult  any  good  history 
of  Persia  or  of  Greece  or  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire. 

ICHO&RU  II,  king  of  Penua  from  590  to 
628.  He  was  a  gran<uon  of  Khosru  I  (q.v.), 
and  was  aurnamed -Parvai  (the  victorious).  On 
account  of  his  many  victories.  In  the  first  yeu 
of  his  rdgn  he  had  serious  trouble  on  his  tunds 
through  an  insurrection  stirred  up  by  the 
Armenian  insurgent,  Braham  Chubin.  This  he 
was  eoabled  to  put  down  through  help  oppor- 
tunely rendered  him  by  the  Greeks  to  whom  be 
surrendered  most  of  Arm,enia  and  all  of  Nisibis 
and  Dara  which  his  grandfalher  had  taken 
from  ihem ;  and  for  12  years  he  maintained 
peaceful  relations  with  them.  These  relations 
were  broken  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  For 
19  years  Khosru  carried  on  war  against  Bj'zan- 
tjum  with  almost  unvarying  success,  inflicting 
one  'defeat  after  another  upon  them  and  pun- 
ishing them  as  they  had  never  before  Deen 
punSsli'ed  in  all  their  history.  He  took  from 
them  all  the  land  he  had  given  them  in  ^e 
beginning  of  his  reign  out  of  gratitude  for 
services  rendered  him,  and  he  invaded  and  con- 
quered Syria  (611),  Palestine  (614),  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor  (ol6)  and  the  following  year  Chal- 
cedon.  Finally  ine  tide  of  battle  began  to  turn 
on  account  of  irotible  which  Khosru  found  at 
home  where  the  discontented  platted  against 
him.  The  war  continued  lo  drag  on  with  vary- 
'ing  successes  until  finally  Khosru  was  signally 
defeated  and  dethroned  only  to  be  murdered  by 
his  eldest  sou  Sheroe,  who  led  the  party  of  dis- 
content (628).  Consult  Justi,  'Grundriss  der 
irantschen  Fhilologie'  (Vol.  II,  Strassbum 
1896-1904). 

KHOTAN,  ko-tan.  or  ILCHI,  a  city  on  the 
Khotan  Darya,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  desert 
ot  the  Tarim  Basin,  at  an  elevation  of  4^600 
feet,  in  the  south  of  East  Turkistan,  China. 
Owing  to  the  fact  thai  it  is  on  one  of  the  great- 
est trade  routes  of  the  district  it  is  a  place  oi 
considerable   importance,    though   it   b»   only 
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about  50,000  inhabitants  and  ift  a  straggling, 
poorly-built  town  such  as  may  be  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  eastern  civilization  quite  frequently. 
For  yeara  the  Khotan  country  was  either  inde- 
pendent or  semi-independent,  and  durine  this 
time  the  city  of  Khotan  was  its  capital  and 
the  official  residence  of  the  khan.  For  this 
reason  it  was  strongly  fortified  in  the  olden 
days,  and  the  fortifications  still  exist.  Although 
strong  enou^  to  protect  the  city  from  raids  of 
'  wandering  nomads  these  fortifications  would  be 
useless  SKainst  modem  artillery.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  Khotan  is  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
and  its  principal  exports  consist  of  silk,  carpets 
and  gold.  Throughout  the  district  of  Khotan 
and  in  the  city  of  the  same  name  the  chief  in- 
habitants are  Tartars,  Round  about  Khotan 
are  the  ruins  of  very  many  ancient  and  oncf 
flourishing  cities  which  are  now  covered  up,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Sev- 
eral excavating  parties  have  been  at  work 
among  them  with  interesting  results  to  science. 
Consult  Stein,  A.  M.  (one  of  the  excavators), 
.^Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Khotan'  (London 
1903);  'Ruins  of  Desert  Cathaay'  (London 
1912). 

KHOTIN,  ko'tyen,  or  CHOTIN.  a  dis- 
trict and  capital  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
government  of  Bessarabia,  Russia.  The  cil^  is 
situated  on  the  Dniester  close  to  the  frontier. 
It  is  noted  historically  as  the  scene  of  the 
severe  defeat  which  John  Sobieski  administered 
to  the  Turks  in  16/3.  For  the  most  part  the 
district  is  given  over  to  agriculture,  and  the 
town  is,  in  consequence,  little  more  than  a 
centre  of  local  trade,  which  has  increased  in 
importance  but  little  for  years.  Pop.  about 
25,000. 

KHUEN-BBLASI-HEDEVARY,  Charlet 
(Karoly),  Count,  Hungarian  statesman:  b. 
Freiwaidau,  Upper  Silesia,  1849;  d.  1914.  Soon 
after  graduation  he  began  to  take  a  great  in- 
terest m  public  hfe  and.  at  the  age  of  25,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  House  of 
Deputies,  representing  the  Liberal  party;  and 
seven  years  later  he  fell  heir  to  the  title  of 
Count  of  Raab.  Shortiv  afterward  he  became 
governor  of  Croatia  (18S3-1903).  In  his  score 
of  years  in  this  important  office,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  unqualified  support  of 
the  Austrian  government,  he  displayed  a  con- 
stant inability  to  understand  the  people  and  a 
facility  for  antagonizing  them  that  amounted 
almost  to  genius.  Finally,  in  1903,  he  was  ap- 
iKJinted  by  the  emperor  Premier  of  Himgary, 
Bill  his  national  unpopularity  and  his  native 
wanl  nf  taci  and  constructive  ability  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  his  short-lived  government  (26 
June-3  November)  was  forced  to  resign  with- 
out accomphshing  anything.  The  following  two 
yrars  Khuen  held  office  in  the  Tiia  Cabinet. 
TLrough  the  favor  in  which  he  stood  with  the 
emperor,  he  again  became  Minister-President  of 
Hunpary,  a  position  that  gave  him  great  power, 
which  he  once  more  misused.  He  again  failed 
to  agree  with  the  House,  which  he  aniagoniwd 
W  his  autocratic  conduct  and  haughty  bearing. 
After  constant  administrative  troubles,  he  was 
again  forced  to  resign  in  1912.  From  this  time 
on  he  dropped  out  of  si^t,  and  disappeared 
from  public  life. 


KHUFU.   SeeCHBcrs. 

KHXXSRAU  I,  a  Sassanian  king  of  Persia 

who  reigned  from  521  to  579,  and  auring  most 
of  these  years  carried  on  wars  against  the 
Byzantines.  To  the  Byzantines  he  was  known 
as  Chosroes  I.     See  Khosru  I. 

KHUZISTAN,  koo-ze  Stan'.  Arabian  prov- 
ince in  western  Persia,  lying  between  Lunstao, 
Ispahan,  Fatistan,  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  From  the  lowlands  in  the  east, 
wluch  are  often  wet  and  unhcalihful,  the  coun- 
try rises  into  a  hilly,  healthful  climate  in  the 
west.  Unlike  much  of  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, Khuzisfan  is  hut  comparatively  sparsely 
populated  and  most  of  the  inhatutants  are  Arabs, 
many  of  whom  are  still  nomadic.  In  the  more 
fertile  portions  of  the  upland  re^ons  rice. 
barley,  wheat,  maize  and  other  grains,  cotton, 
indigo  and  fruit  are  the  chief  products.  Among 
the  manufacturing  activities  of  Khuzistan  are 
cotton  and  woolen  jfoods,  carpets  and  silk 
cloths.    This  activity  is  confined,  for  the  most 

Brt,   to   the   chief   cities,   Dizful,   Shuster   and 
obammerah.    Area  about  40,000  square  miles. 
Pop.  200,000. 

KHVOSHTSCHINSKAYA,  kvosh'schens'- 
kl-a,  Nftdezha  Dmitrieviu,  a  Russian  writer: 
b.  Ryazan,  1825;  d.  1889.  She  began  writing 
under  the  pseudonym  of  V.  Krestovild,  a  desig- 
nation which  she  long  continued  to  use.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Russian 
realists  of  tba  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and 
her  power  of  vivid  description  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Russian  life  gained  her  great 
popularity  with  her  countrymen,  especially  with 
those  belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  The 
Russian  country  life  she  knew  intitnately  and 
depicted  with  a  vividness  never  before  shown 
by  any  native  woman  writer  of  Russia.  Through 
the  Annals  of  the  Fatherlattd  she  appealed  to 
a  very  large  audience  for  many  years,  so  that 
at  last  she  became  an  institution  of  that  pub- 
lication, which  takes,  in  Russia,  the  place  occu- 
pied in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by 
the  monthly  magazine.  Many  of  her  most  im- 
portant works  first  appeared  in  this  magasine, 
more  especially  those  depicting  rustic  life  and 
characters.  Many  of  her  stories  have  been 
translated  into  Russian  and  several  of  them  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Some  have 
been  retranslated  from  German  or  French  into 
English.  Among  her  most  important  published 
works  are  'The  Great  Bear'  'In  Trust  of 
Better  Things,"  "From  the  Immediate  Past' 
Numerous  editions  of  her  works  have  been 
published  in  Russia,  the  first  appearing  in  Saint 


death,  and  from  this  some  of  the  French  trans- 
lations were  n\ade.  See  any  good  history  of 
Russian  literature;  also  Koltonovskaya  <Fenv- 
inine  Silhouettes*    (Saint  Petersburg  1912). 

KHYBER.  Vn*T.  or  KHAIBAR  PASS,  ■ 
mountain  pass  on  the  frontiers  of  India  and 
Afghanistan,  leading  from  Putijab  to  Jelalabad 
and  Cabtil.  The  pass  —  a  narrow  defile  — 
winds  northwest  throng  a  rang«  of  hills,  called 
by  the  same  name,  for  a  distance  of  about  33 
miles  and  forms  the  bed  of  two  streams,  the 
one  flowing  northwest,  the  other  south-south- 
east. It'is  at  one  part  as  narrow  as  40  feet  in 
width,   ranging  up  to  456  feel  wide,  and  in 
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man^  places  the  hills  on  either  side  are  quite 
preapilous  and  inaccessible,  Tisiag  at  one  point 
to  the  height  of  l^  feet.  Ai  9^i  miles  dis,^, 
tance  from  the  Indian  eutrancc  of  thf  pass  is 
the  fort  of  All  Uasjid,  which  has  several  times 
been  taken  hy  the  British  from  the  Aff^ns, 
during  the  wars  of  183!M2,  1878-80  and  the 
Afridi  campaign  of  1397.  The  hiolieet  point  of 
the  pass  is  Lundi  KjMal,  3,373  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  pass  forms  the  northern  tnilttary 
route  from  India  to  Afghanistan,  and  is  now 
under  British  conlrol,  Consuh  <lnq>erial 
Gazetteer  of  India'  (Vol.  XV,  Oxford  1908). 
KI-TSK,  ke'tsE,  CHI-TSE,  or  KI-JA,  Vis- 
count Kt,  Chinese  statesman  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  b.c  .  Tra- 
dition credits  him  with  being  ihe  founder  of 
Korean  civilizaiian  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  and  religious  teacher  Con- 
fucius. Scmi-leiiecndary  semi-historical  ac- 
counts of  his  life  show  him  as  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  determination  coupled 
with  aone sty  of  purpose.  According  to  these 
accounts  he  attempted  to  reform  the  licentious 
Chinese  Emperor  Chow-sin  (1154-1123  B.C,), 
who  had  developed  into  a  ferocious  and  bloody 
tyrant,  and  being  imprisoned  for  his  pains  untii 
the  overthrow  of  Chow-sia  Liberated  from 
prison  by  the  conqueror,  Wu-Wanjj,  Ki-tse  still 
remained  loyal  and  faithful  to  his  sovereign 
and  sooner  than  remain  under  the  domination 
or  submit  to  the  government  of  the  new  ruler 
of  China,  he  is  represented  as  going  off  with 
his  thousands  of  adherents  far  eastward  and 
there  founding  a  new  kingdom  in  what  is  now 
modern  Korea.  The  capital  of  this  new  king- 
dom was  Ping-yang,  situated  on  the  Ta-Dong 
River,  where  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
tomb  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  tourist  and 
visitor  as  his.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  Ki-tse  ever  really  existed,  or  if. 
he  did,  that  he  performed  all  tlie  things  attrib- 
uted to  him.  In  fact  the  catalogue  of  his  doings 
reads  very  much  like  those  attributed  to  the 
legendary  hero  ancestors  or  culture  gods  of  so 
many  races.  He  was  to  the  Koreans  what 
Moses  was  to  the  Jews,  their  great  law-giver, 
leader,  ani  in  a  sense,  prophet.  He  taught  them 
most  of  the  important  activities  of  their  na- 
tional life,  among  them  agriculture,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  especially  the  rearing  of  the  itful- 
berry  tree  and  of  silk  worms,  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  including  its  spinning  and  weaving. 
Kt-tae  seems  to  nave  been  more  ttmn  a  Uw' 
j^ver  and  teacher  of  industrial  activity,  for  he. 
IS  credited  with  having  formulated  the  Korean 
conception  of  morality,  the  proper  rftlstions  of 
man  to  man  and  to  society  and  the  court;  and 
he  is  credited  with  having  laid  great  stress 
upon  honesty  and  integrity  in  all  ue  relations 
of  life.  'The  Great  Plan>  or  'Book  of  His- 
tory' (Shu-king)  is  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Koreans.  It  b  more  than  probable  that  Korean 
civilization  was  largely  derived  from  China,  hut 
there  is  nothing  in  Chinese  history  which  would 
back  the  Korean  story  of  the  coming  of  the 
founder  and  philosopher  Ki-tse.-  In  fact  the 
account  of  his  wanderings  and  of  his  forced 
exile  from  his  own  country  is  exactly  in  line 
with  the  adventures  attributed  to  most  of  die 
great  culture  heroes  of  the  world;  and  the' 
myths  that  have  beaome  attached  to  him  are  in 
mo   rtsptct    different   from   those   diat   cluster 


around  the  other  known  culture  heroes  and 
fabled  ancestors  of  nations.  Like  most  of  the 
culture  gods  he  had  to  struggle  agaiost  evil  to 
bring  good  to  the  people  hehad  chosen  to  honor 
with  bis  favors  and  his  gifts  of  the  knowledge 
of  civilization.  For  the  legendary  stories  of 
Ki-tse  consult  any  good  history  of  Korea;  and 
for  'The  Great  Plan'  consult  'Qiinese Classics' 

.(Vol.  Ill,  Hongkong  1865), 

KIA-K'INO,  kyi'king,  or  CHIAXHINO, 
cbyi'cheiig,  the  5th  emperor  of  the  last  Uanchu' 
dynasty  of  China ;  began  to  resign  1796;  d.  1820. 
It  was  probab^  to  him  more  than  to  any  one 
other  ruler  of  bis  dynasty  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Oiinese  imperial  family  was  due.  He 
showed  little  ability  for  government ;  he  neg- 
lected affairs  of  state  in  favor  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  own  dissolute  pleasures  and  he  con- 
sorted with  people  of  more  than  questionable 
morality  in  preference  to  those  who  might  have 
etiablca  him  to  steer  amidst  the  rocks  of  poli- 
tics that  threatened  to  wreck  the  ship  of  state. 
Not  only  did  he  neglect  altogether  the  business 
of  government  but  he  managed,  by  his  sense- 
less conduct,  to  stir  up  family  feuds  and  ho 
thus  estranged  from  him  many  of  his  best 
friends  and  those  who  had  been  suiq>orters  of 
the  royal  family  through  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors. This  line  of  action  weakened  the  power 
of  the  ruling  classes  over  the  masses  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
revolution  which  fdtowed  many  ^eats  later. 
His  actions  and  his  conduct  were  imitated  by 
subsequent  rulers  of  China  and  thus  the  empire 
plunged  headlong  to  her  fate.  The  evidence 
of  the  decay  of  the  influence  and  solidarity 
of  the  royal  power  was  seen  in  Ae  insurrections 
through  the  country,  in  plots  against  the  em- 
peror and  the  royal  family  and  in  the  general 
unrest  of  the  nation.  Tlie  incompetency  of  the 
emperor  led  to  disorganization  in  the  resourres 

'  of  the  country  and  to.  the  maladministration  of 
its  laws  and  affairs.  Pirates  and  smugglers 
played  havoc  with  the  revenue. of  the  crown 
which  soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  government  and  of  the  dissolute  monarch, 
who  was  forced  to  use  illegal  means  to  increase 
his  income.  This  led  to  further  discontent  and 
unrest  on  the  part  of  the  CThinese  people  and 
to  further  pk>ts  and  insurrections.  One  of  the 
acts  oi  Kia^King  which  brought  him  to  the 
attention,  of  Europe  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  movement  of  his  rden,  vras  his  (>ersecu- 
tion  of  the  Komao  CathoUc  missionaries  who 
had  acquii:ed_a  certain  amouot  of  iuBueoce 
duriiw  preceding  reipns.  He  accused  them  of 
meddrLng  in  the  pohtical  affairs  of  the  country; 
and  on  this  charge  he  expelled  many  of  them 
from  CiusiO.  It  may  be  that  our  opinion  of 
Kia-King  is  too  highly  colored  as  our  informa- 
tion relative  to  his  reign  comes,  for  the  most 
part,  from  his  enemies.  But  even  allowing  for 
all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  he  left  to  his 
successor,  Tao-Kwang,  in  a  thoroughly  disor- 
ganized condition  a  country  which  he  found, 
on  bis  accession  to  the  dirone,  fairlj^prosperous 
and  contented.  Consult  Giles,  'Cmna  and  the 
Manchus'    (Cambridge   1912). 

KIABOUCCA,  KIABOOCA,  KYA- 
BUCCA,  a  beautiful  mottled  wood  coming, 
for  the  most  part,  from  Moluccas  and  Guinea,' 
tkoi^h  it  is  also  found  in  other  countries.  It 
b-^formM  much  in  tfae  manttcr  of  curly  ma^br 
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and  other  similar  wooda,  by  the  union  of  the 
branch  with  the  tree  or  thTOugh  excrescences  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs. 
The  darker  shades  of  Kiaboucca  resemble  the 
lighter  shades  of  gateado  wood  of  Mexico  and 
the  Central  American  countries,  while  die 
ligfiter  shades  run  into  varying  yellows  or  red- 
dish yellows  and  oranges.  This  gives  it  a  very 
rich  appearance  which  makes  it  valuable  for  - 
cabinet  work  ,attd  fancy  caskets  of  various 
kiads,  among  them  snuS  and  tobacco  boxes. 
Wood  of  a  somewtot  similar  appearance  is  to 
be  found  in  ludia,  though  &x  Indun  shades  are 
neither  so  rich  in  color  nor  so  varied  in  shades 
and  combi nations  of  shades.  These  Indian 
woods  are  obtained  from  the  Peirospermitm 
rubiginosum  and  the  Petrosfermum  svberi- 
folitim  and  several  other  allied  trees  all  of 
which  produce  valuable  cabinet  or  building 
woods.  Some  of  these  have  been  successfully 
exported  from  India  to  Europe  and  there  eni- 

(loyed  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  furniture, 
n  general  the  representatives  of  these  Indian 
woods  in  Guinea  and  Uoluccas,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  kiaboucca,  have  not  been,  to  any 
extent,  used  outside  Aai  native  country.  Kia- 
boucca  is  frequently  known  on  the  market  as 
Amboyna  wood. 

KIAKHTA,  k5-ak't4,  a  toWn  in  Transbai- 
kalia, Siberia,  Russia,  not  far  from  the  Chinese 
border.  It  was  originally  surrounded  bj;  a 
wooden  wall  but  the  growth  of  the  original 
trading  station  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
spread  beyond  the  fortress  enclosure.  Previ- 
ous to  1860  it  was  the  chief  point  through 
which  the  trade  between  Bussia  and  China 
passed.  The  lea  trade,  which  formed  the  chief 
international  business  of  Kiakhta,  amounted  to 
over  $10,000,000  yearly  in  1895,  Since  then  this 
trade  has  declined  to  some  extent,  and  with  it 
went,  for  some  time,  the  prosperity  of  the  city, 
which  bad  declin.ed  in  inhabitants  to  about 
5,000  in  1895.  But  since  then  Kjakhta  has 
again  begun  to  prosper  on  account  of  the  tajud 
growth  of  Siberia  and  the  general  extension  of 
trade,  commerce  and  agriculture  throughout 
the  more  habitable  parts  of  these  great  eastern 
Russian  domains.     Fop.  32,000. 

KIAHIL  PASHA,  Turkish  statesman  r  b. 
Cvprus,  1833 ;  d,  there,  14  Nov  1913.  The  son 
of  an  artillery  officer,  he  was  educated  at  the 
militaiy  school  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  devoting 
himself  maitily  to  the  study  of  languages.  Be- 
sides his  native  tgngue,  he  learned  English, 
Frem*,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Persian,  His  first 
post  was  that  of  dragoman  (interpreter)  to 
the  governor  of  Crete ;  after  holding  various 
<^ces  in  Cyprus  and  several  eovernorships  he 
became  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1878,  followed  by  three  other  minis- 
terial portfolios.  From  1B8S  to  1891  he  was 
Grand  Vizier  and  again  in  1895  for  a  few 
weeks,  when  lie  was  dismissed  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Aleppo  and  later  of  Smyrna,  Sus- 
pected of  liberal  views,  he  was  deposed  in  1907 
and  declared  exiled.  He  took  refuge  at  the 
British  consulate,  and  after  the  intervention  of 
ibe  British  Embassy  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Constanlinoi^e,  He  was  again  made  Grand 
Vizier  after  the  revolution  of  1908,  bnt  resenl- 


Marine  in  1909,  which  led  to  a  censure  by  Ae 
Turidsh  Parliament  and  his  resignation.  For 
the  fourth  time  he  was  called  to  the  helm  of 
state  in  1912  in  succession  to  Ghazi  MuWitar 
Pasha,  In  January  1913  he  was  driven  from 
office  by  the  Young  Turk  coup  ifitat  and  retired 
to  Cyprus,  where  he  died  the  same  year,  Ka- 
mil  Pasha  was  a  cordial  friend  of  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had  been  a  reader 
of  The  Times  for  over  half  a  century. 

KIANG,  ke-ang',  DZIGGETAI  or 
KULAN,  the  lar^  wdd  ass  of  Tibet  and  Uon- 
golia,  characterized  by  its  larne  size  (11  to  12 
hands  high),  dark  reddish  color  and  the  nar- 
;ss  of  the  black  stripe  along  the  spine- 
have  faintly  barred  legs.  They  dwell 
U.UVII  the  lofty,  sterile  plateaus  north  of  the 
Himalayas,  moving  about  in  bands  which  travel 
at  amating  speed  over  the  stony  plains  and  up 
and  down  the  steep  hillsides,  feeding  mainly  on 
twigs  of  woody  desert  plants,  and  acqmring 
great  hardiness.  They  are  hunted  by  the  Mon- 
goh  as  game,  yet  are  not  shy  as  a  rvle,  coming 
close  to  a  traveling  party  or  camp,  apparently 
actuated  by  extreme  curiosity,  unless  driven 
away.  The  voice  has  been  described  as  like  the 
nei^  of  a  horse  j  but  the  general  and  trner 
opinion  is  that  it  is  more  nearly  the  shrieking 
bray  of  the  ass.  The  animal  is  nowhere  domes- 
ticated, except  a  few  captive  specimens  in  «>o- 
logical  gardens.    See  Onager, 

KIANG-SI,  ke-ang'se,  or  KIANGSB,  an 

island  province  of  China.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  tv  Hupeh  and  N^an-Hui.  on  the  east  t^ 
Che-Kiang  and  Fu-Kien,  on  the  south  W 
KwangrTung,  and  on  the  west  by  Kwang-£!i 
and  Hunan.  The  area  is  69,480  square  miles. 
The  province  contain^  tlie  treaty  port  of  Kiu' 
Kiaiw  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  The  Nan-Ling 
or  Southern  Mountains  traverse  the  eastern 
half  of  Kiang-Si,  and  in  the  north  is  the  large 
inland  lalce  of  Po-Yang-Hu,  Here  are  estab- 
lished famous  manufactories  of  porcelain.  The 
principal  river  aside  from  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
IS  the  Kin-Kiang.  The  province  produces  tea 
and  silk  and  tobacco.  There  is  great  mineral 
wealth,  especially  of  copper  and  iron.  The 
English  have  large  railway  concessions.  There 
are  telegraph  lines  coimecting  the  treaty  port 
with  other  centres  of  commerce.  The  cai»tal 
is  Manchang.    Pop.  16,255,000. 

KIANG-SU,  Irt-ing'soo,  an  important 
maritime  -province  of  Oiina  proper,  bonnd^ 
north  by  the  province  of  Shan-Ttmg;  east  by 
the  Ydlow  Sea ;  south  by  the  province  of  Che- 
Kiang,  and  -west  by  the  provinces  of  Nran-Hid 
and  Ho-Nan.  ICiang-Su  has  an  area  ol  38.601) 
square  miles  (about  that  of  Pennsylvania).  The 
great  commcdal  importanire  of  this  province  is 
denoted  by  its  possession  of  four  treaty  ports. 


great  commcdal  importanire  of  this  province  is 
denoted  by  its  possession  of  four  treaty  ports, 
Shan^at,  Nankin.  Su-Chau  and  Chin-Kiang. 
Kiang-Su  was  in  fact  the  first  province  openM 
to  foreign  commerce  by  means  of  a  treaty  port 
it  is  traversed  almost  its  whole  length  by  the 
Grand  Canal,  the  ancient  Chinese  system  of 
canalized  rivers  and  lakes.  The  British  have 
valuaNe  railway  concessions  and  the  (Germans 
claim  mining  rights  here.  Half  the  foro^ 
population  of  China  it  established  in  thtt 
province. 

The   Yang-tse-Kiang  cnqities  into  the  sea 
through  this  province  and  cublea  it  to  coiitn4 
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the  trade  of  aH  southern  China.  Possessed  of 
a  soil  of  great  fertility  it  is  famons  for  its 
production  of  rice  and  silk.  There  are  lar^ 
cotton  mills.  The  capital  of  the  province  is 
Nanldn,  which  was  formeily  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  Tai-Pitig  rebellion  of 
1853-54  had  its  headquarters  in  this  province. 
Kiang-Su  is  rapidly  becoming  the  centre  of 
Chinese  manufactunng  industries,  especially  in 
textiles.  Onnmercially,  the  province"  is  con- 
trolled by  the  English,  who  have  invested  largely 
in  railways,  mills  and  government  concessions. 
Pop.  eslitnatcd  15,380,000. 

KIANGANES,    a    Philippine    tribe.      See 

QUIANCANES. 

KIAO-CHAU,  ke-ii-6-cbow',  or  KIAO- 
CHOW,  a  Chinese  walled  city  and  the  name 
of  a  German  leased  terriiory  which  since  1915 
has  been  held  by  Japan.  The  territory 
lies  around  the  shores  of  Koao-Chau  Bay  on  iho 
east  coast  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung  and 
the  dty  lies  outside  the  German  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. The  bay  is  some  15  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  and  has  deep 
water  anchorages  in  its  southeastern  portion. 
The  territory  of  Kiao-Chau  was  seized  by  Ger- 
many in  November  1897  in  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries  by  the 
Chinese,  and  in  March  1898  Tsing-tau  harbor, 
on  the  east  of  the  bay,  and  the  district  adjoin- 
ing, about  200  square  miles,  were  transferred  to 
Germany  by  treaty  on  a  lease  for  99  years.  It 
was  then  declared  a  protectorate  of  the  German 
Empire,  placed  under  control  of  (he  navy  de- 
partment, and  declared  a  free  ;)ort.  The  terri- 
tory comprises  33  townships,  with  a  population 
of  192,000.  Around  the  leased  ternlory  is  a 
neutral  zone,  2,500  square  miles  in  area.  Great 
improvements  and  construction  works  were 
then  set  on  foot;  a  sum  of  $7,000',(IO0  was  ex- 

S ended  on  the  harbor  of  Tsing-Tan,  a  ereat 
oaiing  dock  being  constructed.  An  ejicellemt 
water  supply,  electric  lighting  and  telephone 
service  were  introduced  into  the  city.  The  city 
was  placed  in  1906  under  the  Chinese  Uariiinie 
Customs,  20  per  cent  of  the  receipts  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  German  aothonties.  A' 
railway  was  constructed  from  Tsing-Tau  to 
Tsinang,  252  miles  in  length,  through  the  Shan- 
tun;^  province,  tapping  a  rich  agricultural  and 
minmg  section.  The  revenue  of  tne  protectorate 
in  1914  was  £463,000,  and  expenditure  £920,500. 
In  1913,  923  vessels  cleared  at  Tsing-Tau  (pop. 
34,000).  with  a  tonnagre  of  1,298,622  tons. 

On  16  Aug.  1914,  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  European  War,  Japan  called  upon  the 
German  authorities  to  deliver  up  the  leased 
territory  by  the  ISth  of  September,  and  on  23 
August  declared  war.  The  investment  began  on 
27  Augost,  and  after  a  heroic  resistance  on  the 
part  of  ibe  German  garrison,  the  city  sur- 
rendered to  the  combined  Japanese  and  British 
farces  on  7  November,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  occupied  I?  the  Japanese.  On  25  May 
1515,  it  was  announced  that,  following  on 
negotiations  between  China  and  Japan,  the  terri- 
tory would  be  returned  to  China  on  the  con- 
cluwon  of  peace,  on  condition  that  the  German 
privileges  in  the  leased  territory  be  transferred 
to  Japan,  The  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  was 
re-opened  on  6  Aug,  1915.  The  number  of 
Japanese  residents  on  20  April  19IS,  exclusive 
of  military,  was  9,264. 


KIBITKA,  a  covered  carriage  without 
springs  used  in  Russia;  also  the  name  of  a  tent 
used  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Kirghiz  Tartars. 

KIBLAH.  or  KBBLAH,  the  point  to- 
ward which  the  Mohammedans  turn  their  faces 
in  prayer.  The  term  literally  means  "to  lie  op- 
posit^  and  is  derived  from  the  Arabian 
Cabala"  which  bears  this  meaning,  it  being 
understood  that  the  point  indicated  is  opposite 
to  the  south.  This  point  is,  for  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  temple  at  Mecca,  or  rather  the  Kaab 
(q.v.)  contained  therein.  It  is  laid  that 
Mohammed  changed  three  times  the  direction  in 
which  his  followers  should  face  when  praying. 
Finally  be  settled  upon  the  Kaab  (16  Jan.  624). 

KICKAP008,  a  tribe  of  Algonquin  In- 
dians, formerly  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  They  were  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  earl^  history  of  that  region,  and  were  con- 
stantly m  arms  against  the  whites  until  in  1819 
thev  concluded  the  sale  of  most  of  their  land& 
and  removed  to  the  Osage  RivCr  Reservation  itl 
Kansas.  In  1852  a  considerable  number  of 
(hem  went  to  Texas  and  from  there  to  Mexico: 
some  of  these  returned,  however,  and  settled' 
in  the  Indian  Territory.     See  Indians. 

KICKUAU,  kOc'am,  CfavleB  Joseph, 
Irish  iiovclist:  b.  Mulinahone,  County  Tippe- 
rarj-,  1836;  d.  1882.  He  was  very  active  in 
anti-govemmunt  and  revolutionary  circles;  and 
he  appeared,  at  the  age  of  22,  prominently  in' 
the  Youtig  Ireland  Movement.  He  received  a 
warning,  and  later  on  he  was  arrested,  tried' 
and  convicted  of  treasonable  acts  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment  (1865),  only 
four  years  of  which  he  served  when  he  r&-' 
ceived  a  pardon.'  Previous  to  his  arrest  he 
had  been  active  in  the  editorial  department  of 
Th4  Irish  People,  the  Fenian  organ ;  but,  on 
hii  liberation  from  prison  be  diif  his  best  to 
keep  faith  with  the  goverumennt  Then  begau 
the  most  active  and  brilliant  period  of  his  pub- 
lic career.  He  possessed  a  strange,  tragic,- 
though  somewhat  uncontrolled  power  which  re- 
quired only  more  mastery  on  his  part  to  have 
made  of  him  a  notable  novelist.  Among  his 
published  works  are  'Sally  Cavanagh*  (1869)  ; 
'Knocknagow>  0879);  and  'For  the  Old 
Land'  (1886).  These  are  all  characteristically 
Irish  in  their  humor,  their  power  of  minute  and 
careful  observation,  and  the  spirit  of  romance 
coupled  with  a  depth  of  homely  feeling  which 
makes  him  one  of  the  best  delineators  of  Irish, 
peasant  and  country  life. 

KICKING  BIRD  (TKH6-ANCPdTB),  Kiowa 
Indian  chief:  b.  about  1810;  d.  5  May  1875. 
His  grandfather  was  a  Crow  captive  who  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Kiowa  tribe.  The  youth 
eariy  distinguisbed  himself  by  his  men- 
tat  gifts.  He  also  won  fame  as  a  warrior  but 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  with  the 
whites  and  used  all  his  influence  to  induce  the 
tribe  to  submit  to  the  itieviiable.  He  signed 
the  first  agreement  to  accept  a  reservation  on 
15  Aug.  1865  at  Wichita,  and  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Medicine  Lodge  21  Oct.  1867,  defi- 
nitely fixing  the  Kiowa-Comanche- Apache  res- 
ervation in  the  present  Oklahoma.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  resistance  of  the  Indians  to  removal 
in  1868  nor  in  their  raids  into  Texas.  When 
the  Federal  authorities  in  1873  failed  to  carry 
out  their  ^reement  to  release  the  KiowK  chiefs 
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imprisoned  in  Texas,  he  lost  faith  in  The  gov- 
emmenl  and  was  induced  to  join  the  hostiles 
for  a  short  period,  but  later  he  induced  two- 
thitds  of  his  tribe  to  return  to  the  agency  at 
Fort  Sill,  and  thereafter  he  was  recognized  as 
the  head  chief  of  the  Kiowa.  In  1873  Kicking 
Bird  invited  and  assisted  in  the  ealablishment 
of  the  first  school  among  the  Kiowa.  He  died 
suddenly,  by  poison,  according  to  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  friends  and  at  the  request  of  his 
family  was  buried  with  Christian  riles. 


of  Great  Britain  in  1877,  and  rose  to 
sudden  fame  by  the  publication  of  'Social  Evo- 
lution' in  1894.  The  volume  was  translated 
into  most  .of  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy,  President 
Roosevelt  publishing  a  series  of  papers  in  oppo- 
sition of  the  views  propounded  in  it.  Its  maia 
proposition  was  that  high  mora!  and  religious 
development  in  society  was  a  process  that  ran 
exactly  contrary  to  natural  evolution  and  the 
Darwinian  process  of  survival.  He  has  also 
published  'The  Control  of  the  Tropics' 
(1898);  and  'Principles  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion' (1902);  'Herbert  Spencer  and  After' 
{1908)  ;  'Two  Principal  Laws  of  Sociology' 
(1909). 

KIDD,  John,  English  writer  and  geologist: 
b.  London,  1775:  d.  1851,  Graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  Oxford  he  became  assistant  in  chemis- 
try at  the  latter  university  (1801-03)  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject  (1803-^);  rcgius 
professor  of  medicine  (1S22-34) ;  and  keeper 
of  the  RadcUff  Library  (1834-51).  Though  his 
main  work  was  devoted  to  chemistry  he  also 
tecttircd  on  geology  &nd  mineralogy  in  which 
he  took  a  very  active  interest  and  toward  the 
popularization  of  which  he  contri1)uted  very 
considerably.  Among  his  published  works  are 
.  'Outlines  of  Mineralogy'  (2  vols.  1809):  <A 
Geological  Essay  on  the  Imperfect  Eviaence 
in  Support  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth'  (1815); 
'Adaptation  of  Eternal  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man'  (1833);  'Medical  Reform' 
(1841);    'Further    Observations'     (1842). 

KIDD,  William,  American  pirate :  b.  prob- 
ably Greenock,  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  executed  London,  24  May 
1701.  He  appears  to  have  followed  the  sea 
-from  bis  youth,  and  about  1695  was  known  as 
one  of  the  boklest  and  most  successful  ship- 
masters that  sailed  from  New  York.  At  this 
time  the  depredations  of  pirates  upon  British 
commerce  had  become  so  extensive  that  a  com- 
^ny  was  organized  in  England,  in  which  Wil- 
liam in  and  several  noblemen  were  sharehold- 
ers, to  fit  out  an  armed  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  practice,  as  well  as  of  deriv- 
ing a  profit  from  recaptures.  Kidd,  who  had 
obtained  some  experience  as  captain  of  a  pri- 
vateer against  the  French,  received  a  commis- 
sion signed  by  the  king,  and  directed  to  *the 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Captain  Kidd,  com- 
mander of  the  ship  Adventure  Galley,*  a  ves- 
sel of  30  guns.  Sailing  from  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  April  1696,  he  cruised  off  the  Amer- 
ican coast  for  some  months,  occasionally  enter- 
ing New  Yorlc.  and  finally  sailed  for  the  East 
Indies  and  the  cast  coast  of  Africa.  Upon  his 
way  he  resolved  to  turn  pirate,  and  finding  his 


crew  not  averse  to  the  project,  forthwith  com- 
menced a  career  of  plunder  and  outrage  among 
tbc  shipping  which  frequented  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Madagascar,  returning  in  1698 
with  a  large  store  of  booty  to  New  York.  He 
took  the  precaution  to  bury  a  portion  of  his 
treasure  on  Gardiner's  Island  at  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  subsequently  went  to  Bos- 
ton, where  'he  boldly  made  his  appearance  in 
the  stre^,  not  donating  that  under  his  com- 
mission he  could  clear  hunsell  from  any  charge 
of  piracy.  Such,  however,  had  been  the  scandal 
which  the  report  of  Kidd's  depredations  had 
caused  in  England,  that  the  Earl  of  Beilamoni 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
one  of  the  shareholders  in  (he  enterprise, 
caused  him  promptly  to  be  arrested  and  con- 
veyed to  England  for  trial.  The  charge  of 
piracy  was  difficult  to  prove;  but  having  been 
arraigned  for  killing*  one  of  his  crew,  named 
Moore,  in  an  altercation,  he  was  convicted 
after  a  grossly  unfair  trial,  and  hanged  at  Exe- 
cution dock.  His  name  and  deeds  have  been 
interwoven  into  popular  romance,  and  form  the 
subject  of  the  well-known  ballad  commencing: 
•My  name  is  Captain  Kidd.  as  I  sailed,  as  1 
sailed.'  many  of  the  incidents  of  which,  how- 
ever, ar-e  apocryphal.  The  treasures  he  had 
left,  consisting  of  738  ounces  of  gold.  847 
ounces  of  silver,  and  several  bags  of  silver 
nd  precious  stones,  were    secured 


tithe  of  all  he  had  collected,  and  down  to  the 
present  time  the  shores  of  Long  Isiant]  Sound 
and  various  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River  continue  occasionally  to  be  explored  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  abandoned  wealth 
of  the  great  pirate. 

KIDDER,  Daniel  Panish,  American  cler- 
gyman and  educator :  Ti.  Darien,  N.  Y.,  18  OcL 
1815;  d  Evanston,  111..  29  Inly  1891.  He  was 
educated  at  Hamilton  College  and  Wesleyan 
University.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1336.  He  was 
missionary  to  Braiil  1837-40,  The  death  of 
his  wife  necessitated  his  return  to  the  United 
States  with  his  two  little  children.  After  brief 
pastorates  in  Palerson  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  1844-56.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Sunday  School 
publications  and  tracts  of  the  Church;  profes- 
sor of  Practical  Theology  in  Garrett  biblical 
Institute.  Evanston,  111.,  1856-71 ;  professor  of 
Practical  Theolt^y  in  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1871-81;  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu' 
cation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1880-87,  resigning  because  of  poor  health.  He 
was  editor  of  tne  Sunday  School  Advocate, 
1844-56.  While  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  he  edited  819  volumes.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer.  His  most  important  works  are 
'Brazil  and  the  Brazilians'  (8th  ed.,  1857, 
1868);  'A  Treatise  on  Homiletics'  (1864;  rev. 
ed.,  1868);  'The  Christian  Pastorate'  (1871); 
'Helps  10  Prayer'   (1874), 

KIDDER,  Frederic,  American  historical 
writer:  b.  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  1804;  d.  Meb- 
rose,  Mass.,  1885.  He  was  an  authority  on 
the  language  and  religion  of  the  NeV  England 
Indians,   and    published   'lie   Expeditions  oi 
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ihe  Revolution^  (186S) ;  'History  of  the  Bos- 
loD  Massacre>   (1870)  ;  etc. 

KIDDER,  Kathryn,  the  stage  and  family 
name  of  Mrs.  L.  K.  Anspadier,  American  ac- 
tress; b.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1868.  After  having 
studied  dramatic  art  in  New  York,  LondoD  and 
Paris  she  made  lier  debut  as  Lucy  Fairweather 
in  'The  Streets  of  New  York'  by  Mayo,  in 
Chicago  in  1885.  Her  success  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous ;  and  she  followed  it  up  by  playing 
the  leading  role  in  'Davy  Crockett'  also  by 
Mayo.  Among  the  other  characters  which  she 
played  successfully  arc  Wanda,  in  'Nordeck'  ; 
Rachel  McCreery  in  'Held  l^  the  Enemy' ; 
Dearest,  in  'Little  Ijird  Fauntleroy' ;  'Mme. 
Sans  Gene' ;  'Lady  Teazel' ;  'LydiaLaaguiah' ; 
'The  Country  Girl';  the  Shakesperian  charac- 
ters, Helena,  Ophelia,  Lady  Macbeth,  Desde- 
mona,  Portia,  Hermione,  Perdita,  Rosalind; 
MoUy  Pitcher ;  Francillon ;  Princess  George ; 
Salammbo;  Elizabeth  in  'Elmbarrassment  of 
Riches':  Leonora  in  'A  Woman  of  Impulse'; 
Elinor,  in  <The  Glass  House'  (1911);  Kaihe- 
rine.  in  'The  Washerwoman  Duchess'  (1912). 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  city  in  Worcester- 
shire, England,  on  the  Stour  River.  It  is  noted 
for  its  carpets  which  are  famous  the  world 
over.  This  industry  which  dates  back  to  1735 
has  gradually  increased  in  importance  and 
efficiency  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  conducted  in  the  world.  Alrea<&  when 
the  carpet  industry  first  began  in  Kiddermin- 
ster, the  town  was  an  incorporated  place  and 
its  own  establishment  dated  back  as  far  as  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England  if  not  to  an 
earlier  date.  It  is  probable  that  the  making 
ot  carpets  there  .Jiad  really  begun  before  the 
date  usually  given  as  that  of  the  establishment 
oi  the  industry  there,  as  it  was  a  favorite  town 
with  the  Norman  aristocracy  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  were  given  tooatronizing  the  conti- 
nental arts  and  crafts.  Tlie  city  has  canal  and 
rail  communication  with  Hull,  Bristol  and 
Liverpool  with  which  it  does  considerable  busi- 
ness. Kidderminster  has  other  very  active  in- 
dustries besides  that  of  carpels,  among  them 
being  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  tin-plate  fac- 
tories and  dye-woAs.  Among  the  persons  of 
note  who  were  bom  in  Kidderminster  arc  Ro- 
land Hill,  father  of  cheap  and  universal  post- 
age, and  Richard  Baxter  the  noted  and  elo- 
quent nonconformist  minister.  The  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Kidderminster  is 
considerable  and  the  forrner  keeps  a  consul 
there.    Pop.  25,000. 

KIDDERMINSTER  CARPET,  so  called 
from  being  made  in  the  town  of  (hat  name  in 
England.  Another  of  its  names,  ingrain,  sig- 
nilies  that  it  is  made  of  wool  or  worsted  dyed 
in  the  grain;  that  is,  before  manufacture.  Its 
names  two-jily  or  three-ply  indicate  the  number 
of  webs  which  go  to  the  maldng  of  the  fabric. 

KIDBSLEN-WAECHTER,  ke'der-Kn- 
vek'tft-,  Alfred  von,  German  Foreign  Minister : 
h.  Stuttgart,  1852;  d.  there  30  Dec.  191Z  The 
son  of  a  banker,  he  served  in  the  war  of  1870 
and  afterward  studied  law.  He  entered  the 
Foreign  O&ee  in  1879  and  some  ^escrs  later 
accompanied  the  emperor  to  Russia,  Sweden 
and  Denmark.    He  was  minister  in  the  free 


town  of  Hamburg  in  1894,  in  Copenhagen 
1895^96,  ajid  later  at  Bucharest.  In  Rumania 
he  gathered  a  deep  knowledge  of  Eastern  poli- 
tics, which  led  to  his  acting  temporarily  as 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  as  chief  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  He  became  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  1910.  He  conducted  the  Agacur  nego- 
tiations in  1911  and  was  severely  criticised 
both  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  provocative 
attitude  in  die  Panther  incident.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  relieving  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  endeavored  to  make  a  friend  of  Russia. 
See  Morocco. 

KIDNAPPED,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
purports  to  be,  as  the  subtitle  sets  forth,  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  adventures  of  David  Balfour 
in  the  year  1751 ;  bow  he  was  kidnap)>ed  and 
cast  away;  his  sufferings  in  a  desert  isle;  his 
journey  in  the  wild  Highlands;  his  acquaint- 
ance widi  Alan  Breck  Stewart  and  other  noto- 
rious Highland  Jacobites ;  with  all  that  he  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  Ebenezer  Bat- 
four  of  Shaws,  falsely  so  called."  This  ro- 
mance, with  a  hero  bearing  a  name  taken  from 
his  own  family  tree,  Stevenson  declares  to 
be  the  only  one  of  his  books  in  which  "the 
chanacters  todc  the  bit  in  their  teeth'  and 
spoke  and  acted  out  the  stotv  for  themselves. 
*I  began  it,»  he  confesses,  ''parity  as  a  lark, 
partly  as  a  pot-boiler,  and' suddenly  it  moved, 
David  and  Alan  stepped  out  from  the  canvas, 
and  I  found  I  was  in  another  world.^  Because 
of  the  author's  illness,  the  story,  published  in 
1886.  was  broken  off  short  with  the  return  of 
the  hero  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  wicked 
uncle.  It  was  concluded  in  a  sequet  published 
in  1893  under  the  name  of  'David  Balfour'  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  'Cairiona'  in  Great 
Britain.  'Kidnapped*  owed  its  success  largely 
to  the  admirable  portrayal  of  the  Highlander, 
Alan  Breck.  Matthew  Arnold  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  Andrew  Lang  pronounced  it  "a 
volume  containing  more  of  the  spirit  of  Scott 
than  any  other  in  English  fiction." 

Arthur  Guiterman. 

KIDNAPPING,  though  not  a  l^al  t 


_ ,  to  the  offense  of  stealing  or  carrying  off 

by  force  a  child  or  adult.  In  its  more  limited 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  obtaining  of  slaves 
or  native  ld)or  by  force,  as  practised  by  the 
Arabs  in  Africa.  This  barbarous  traffic  ex- 
isted in  very  recent  years  in  the  South  Seas, 
carried  on  by  Europeans,  but  now  happily 
suppressed  by  the  appointment  of  government 
labor  agents.  In  Great  Britain  this  term  was 
formerly  also  applied  to  the  illewtimate  re- 
cruiting (or  the  army  and  navy.    5ee  Abduc- 

KIDNEY   BEAN,   a  bean  of    the   genus 

Phaseolus,  of  which  European  species  and 
varieties  have  been  cultivatea  from  a  time  im- 
memorial. (Sec  Bean).  The  wild  kidney  bean 
of  the  United  States  is  a  high-climbing  vine 
{P.  polystachytts),  bearing  small  purple  flow- 
ers. The  so-called  «kidney-bean  tree"  is  Wis- 
taria (q.v.). 

KIDNEY-ROOT,  the  purple  boncset  (q.v,). 

KIDNEYS,  the  prittdpal  excreting  organa 
of  the  body.    They  are  two  in  nutter,  fixed  at 
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the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity  b^  a  ihick 
layer  of  fat  and  the  peritoneum  which  passes 
in  front  of  them ;  their  lower  border  is  slightly 
below  the  last  ribs ;  they  have  an  outer,  upper 
and  lower  convex  margin  and  an  inner  margin 
deeply  indented,  allowing  the  entrance  of  the 
renal  artery  and  exit  for  the  veins  and  ureter. 
This  indentation  corresponds  to  a  considerable 
hollowing  of  the  interior,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  funnel-like  origin  of  the  ureter  (the  pel- 
vis). The  Iddney  is  surrounded  by  a  firm  mem- 
brane called  the  capsule ;  inside  of  this  is  the 
substance  proper,  made  up  of  a  connective- tissue 
groundwork,  in  which  are  embedded  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  secreting  glands  called  the  uri- 
ntferous  tubules.  These  tubules  start  in  tiny 
rounded  bodies  (Malpighian  bodies),  and  after 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  windings  a  number 
of  the  tubules  form  slightly  larger  tubules  (col- 
lecting tubules),  so  grouped  together  as  to  form 
striated  pyramids  which  have  their  apices  pro- 
jecting into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  By  a 
process  similar  to  filtration  the  excess  of  water 
in  the  blood  passes  through  these  walls  and  out 
of  the  body.  There  is  a  similar  arrangement 
of  the  blood-vessels  aroimd  the  winding  tu- 
bules, but  through  these  the  solids  in  solution  in 
the  blood  that  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  body 
are  taken  up  by  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules 


them  occur  in  too  ^eat  a  proportion.     This 

implies  an  exlraordmary  adaptability  of  ihe 
functions  of  the  kidneys  to  the  requirements 
of  the  animal  organism.  It  registers  and  re- 
acts to  the  formation  by  metabolism  of  sub- 
stances soluble  and  non-volatile  in  every  tis- 
sue of  the  body  wherever  located.    When  urea. 


I,  The  twa  kidney.  2,  7.  Fibroiu  apculea.  3.  Pclvia  of 
ths  Iddney.  *.  Vnat,  S.  Renll  mnny.  6.  Renit  vcio. 
7.  SupraTflTiAl  body.  S,  8,  Liver  laJBed  to  ihow  relation 
□(  iu  lower  luifsce  la  right  kidney.  9,  Gall-bladder. 
10.  Tritninui  of  portal  vein.  II,  Ornmn  of  common  bile 
duet.  II,  Spleen  tmned  outwitd  lo  Aow  (elation*  with 
left  kidney.    IJ.  Semiciicular  pouch  on  wnich  the  lower 
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and  added  to  the  watery  element  inside  the 
tubes.  The  purpose  of  the  kidneys  is  the  ex- 
cretion of  constituents,  all  of  which  are  formed 
before  they  are  delivered  to  the  kidney  by  other 
organs,  with  the  exception  of  hippuric  acid, 
which  alone  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys  them- 
selves. Their  duty,  therefore,  is  to  rid  the 
blood  of  abnormal  constilltcnts  or  indeed  any 
of  its  normal  constituents  if  they  or  any  of 


Coitei,  r.  Medullwy  r«vi.  I',  Ubyiirth  or  cortei 
proper.  2.  Medulla.  2',  Pspilliry  ponioc  of  medul!>, 
or  medulla  piDper.  2*.  Border  layer  of  the  medulll. 
3,  3,  Truiivene  Hctioa  throii«h  the  au*  of  the  tubulet 
of  the  bonJer  larer.  4.  Fat  of  lacal  sinus.  S.J.AiterisI 
branches.  A,  Branch  of  rensl  artery.  V.  Ureter.  C. 
Renal  c«1y«. 

uric  acid  or  water  is  taken  up  from  the  sur- 
rounding lymph,  it  is  discharged  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  kidneys,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off 
by  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  where  il  is 
stored  until  a  lime  suitable  for  its  ejection.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  if  for  any  reason  too 
much  of  any  given  ingredient  has  been  laken 
out  of  the  blood  it  is  returned.  As  an  exact 
measurement  il  is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
1,700  litres  of  blood  flow  through  the  two  kid- 
neys in  a  living  human  each  24  hours,  and  from 
the  blood  30  litres  of  waste  matters  arc  finally 
taken  out  and  ejected.  The  urclcrs  are  about 
16  inches  long,  wilh  the  diameter  of  a  goose- 
quill  ;  they  are  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
outside  of  which  there  arc  thin  muscular  and 
fibrous  la>-crs  of  tissue. 

Urine.— The  urine  is  an  amber  or  yellow- 
ish fiuid  containing  about  95  per  cent  of  water, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.018  to  1.025,  an 
acid  reaction  and  rather  characteristic  amrao- 
niacal  odor.  The  inorganic  solids  held  in  solu- 
tion are  the  chlorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates 
of  sodium,  magnesium,  potassium,  calcium  and 
iron.  More  important  than  these  is  a  group  of 
substances  elaborated  in  the  body  during  meU- 
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bolism  tq.v.),  some  of  which  tn^  act  as  poi- 
sons if  not  properly  discharged;  the  principal 
ones  lieiiig  uiea,  uric  acid,  creatinine,  hippuric 
add  and  the  junthin  bases.  That  of  most  im- 
portance is  urea,  which  should  in  norma] 
adults  be  excreted  to  the  amount  of  500  grains 
daily.  In  certain  forms  of  kidney  disease  the 
deficient'  of  this  substance  is  taken  as  an  in< 
dex  of  the  organ's  impairment  In  respect  to  this 
one  function.  Other  disturbances  of  function 
are  tested  by  other  tests.  Thus  chloride  reten- 
tion or  water  retention  are  other  types  of  dis- 
ordered function. 

Visible  Abnonnalities  of  the  Urine.— While 
the  average  amount  of  urine  passed  by  a  healthy 
adult  in  24  hours  is  50  ounces  (three  pints), 
there  are  constant  variations  from  this  rule,  de- 
pending on  the  amonnt  of  water  ingested  and 
the  amount  lost  through  the  stdn  and  bowels; 
so  also  do  the  amount  of  solids  vary  with  the 
diet  and  amount  of  exertion.  White  cloudiness 
of  the  urine  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of 
pus,  phoHphates,  mucus  or  bacterial  BTOWlhs. 
Reddish  or  "^rick-dust"  deposit  is  caused  by  an 
excess  of  uiatei,  a  conditHnr  ordinarily  of  no 
importance  and  never  an  indication  of  kidney 
disease.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  diminution  of  the 
unouat  of  urine  in  nephritis  and  a  great  in* 
crease  in  diabetes. 

Albtunen  in  the  urine  is  the  serum  albumen 
of  the  blood.  In  health  the  kidnejrs  may  allow 
the  passage  of  faint  traces  of  this  substance, 
but  the  presence  of  amounts  large  enou^  to  be 
discovered  by  the  *heat  and  nitric  acid*  test 
usually  indicates  some  abnormality  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  tubules  —  congestion  of  these 
organs,  inflamtnatioa  of  the  ureter,  bladder  or 
urethra,  or  an  admixture  of  blood  with  the 
urine.  Albumen  may  appear  In  the  urine  after 
severe  exertion  without  apparent  congestion  of 
the  kidneys.  Certain  individuals  go  on  for  years 
showing  albumen  in  the  urine  at  certain  limes 
of  the  day  and  never  develop  any  further  evi- 
dence of  Bright's  disease.  In  some  persons 
certain  articles  of  food,  particularly-  those  rich 
in  albumen,  cause  a  temporary  alburninuda: 
Although  these  forms  are  called  'functional," 
there  is  alwaj's  a  possibility  that  they  mav  indi- 
cate some  shsfit  kidney  impairment  and  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  insurance  companies  to  re- 
fuse applicants  with  albuminous  urine. 

Urinary  casta  are  tiny  cylinders  or  plugs 
formed  in  the  uriniferous  tubules  under  abnor- 
mal conditions.  They  are  formed  of  coagulated 
albumen,  blood  and  epithelial  cells,  granular 
matter  the  result  of  epithelial  cell  degeneration, 
and  so-called  wa^y  matter.  The  clear  "hyaline 
casts*  may  sometimes  be  found  in  small  num- 
bers in  the  urine  from  normal  kidneys,  but  the 
constant  presence  of  casts  itidicatcs  a  disease  of 
the  kidneys.  These  bodies  are  entirely  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

Urjemia.^  This  term  dcaotesr'  a  group  of 
symptoms  that  may  appear  in  the  course  of 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  during  pregnancy. 
(See  PtiEHPESAL  Eclampsia),,  Some  toxic  sub- 
stance is  held  in  the  blood  and  causes  one  or. 
more  of  such  symptoms,  which  may  not  be 
characteristic  of  uremia  but  to  which,  because 
of  the  general  complex  of  symptoms  and  the 
known  condition  of  the  urine,  the  term  uremic 
IS  applied.  The  various  symptoms  which  it  is- 
cuiiomafy  (o  include  in  the  category  are  head- 
ache and'  sleeplessness,  hemiplej^a  and  aphasia. 


general  convulsions  and  spasms  of  groups  of 
muscles,  blindness,  delirium  and  coma,  vomit- 
ing, dyspnoea  and  increased  arterial  tension. 
This  last  condition  is  due  to  spasfn  of  the 
smaller  arteries  and  to  hypertrophy  of  (he  heart. 
Diseases    of    the    Kidneys. — Acute    con- 

Sstion  may  result  from  sudden  obstruction  of 
e  veins,  certain  irritant  poisons,  exposure  to 
cold,  severe  surgical  operations,  overexertion 
or  from  the  infectious  diseases.  Besides  the 
changes  seen  in  the  urine,  albuminuria  and  casts, 
if  the  congestion  be  severe  there  may  be  fever, 
abdominal  pain,  nausea  and  vomiting  and  T^r- 
liai  or  complete  suppression  of  urine.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  cause 
and  the  relief  of  congestion  by  the  hot  pack 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  In  its  severe 
forms   the  conditions   may  be   fatal. 

Chronic  Congestion.— This  condition  re- 
sulla  from  obstruction  to  the  venous  outflow,  as 
seen  in  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  liver 
and  from  the  pressure  of  tumors ;  it  leads  to 
actual  change  of  structure. 

Acute  Nephritis,  Acate  Bright's  Disease.— 
This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  vital  part  of  the 
kidney  structure,  the  secreting  membrane  of 
the  uriniferous  tubules  and  of  the  structures 
around  them.  In  such  an  irtflammaiion  there 
is  congestion  of  the  whole  organ,  degeneration 
of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubes,  exudation 
of  serum  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  tubes 
and  consequent  disturbance  of  the  function  of 
the  organ.  The  most  common  causes  of  this 
condition  are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  the 
poisons  of  scarlet  fever,  pregnancy,  etc,  certain 
cattses  being  imdiscoverable.  The  condition  may 
also  be  due  to  other  infectious  diseases,  to  the 
Ingestion  of  pcHsons,  or  to  the  presence  of  large 
bums  of  the  body  surface. 

Some  cases  are  so  mild  that  ibe  Iddnevs 
are  not  suspected,  the  patient  having  a  sllgm 
fever,  headache,  loss  of  appetite  and  general 
malaise.  The  ordinary  cases  show  considerable 
diminution  of  urine,  whidi  is  loaded  with  al- 
bumen and  casts;  there  is  considerable  fever; 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  usual ;  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  dropsy,  head- 
ache and  other  manife  static  ns  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  unemia,  and  by  a  rapidly 
developing  waxy  pallor.  These  various  symp- 
toms are  not  constant,  but  the  picture  is  sum-v 
cient  when  the  condition  o£  the  urine  is  investi- 
gated. As  a  rule,  when  this  condition  lasts 
only  a  few  weeks  these  cases  recover  com- 
pletely and  the  kidneys  are  as  good  as  before, 
but  the  cases  ot  longer  duration  and  of  great 
severity  may  be  fatal,  or  may  leave  permanent 
changes  in  the  organ,  This  last  effect  Is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  follow  when  nephritis  begins 
late  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  because  of 
the  permanent  changes  of  structure  Induced  by 
some  particular  poison  generated  at  that  time. 

The  treatment  of  these  conditions  consists 
in  absolute  rest,  diet  of  the  simplest  sort,  pref- 
erably milk,  opening  of  the  various  emunc- 
tories  (the  bowels  and  skin)  and  attending  tol 
such  symptoms  as  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

Chronic  Bright" s,  Chronic  Nephritis,— This 
disorder  is  tJiaractenzed  by  a  permanent  change 
in  the_  tissue  of  the  kidney,  which  may  follow 
acute  inflammation,  or  may  come  on  Insidiously 
as  a  result  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  qf  syphilis, 
of  prolonged  nervous  strain,  with  consequent'  i 
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disturbance  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  of 
suppurative  inflammations  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  of  maii>>  undiscoverable  causes.  The 
changes  in  the  kidneys  consist  in  growth  of 
connective  tissue  around  the  glomeruli  and  tu- 
bules, more  or  less  degeneration  of  the  epithe- 
lium lining  the  tubes,  and  arteritis.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  very  insidious  in  development,  al- 
bumen and  casts  being  discovered  on  routine 
examination  of  the  urine.  Loss  of  nutrition 
may  be  noticed,  or  a  disturbance  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  may  first  call  attention  to  the 
disease.  The  urine  may  be  increased  in  amount 
or  diminished,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  the 
specific  gravity  grows  less  from  the  decrease  of 
urea.  Dropsy  appears  around  the  ankles  and 
spreads  usually  as  the  disease  advances.  Anx- 
mia  is  fairly  constant,  but  not  severe.  Sooner 
or  later  that  general  condition  of  poisoning 
known  as  ursemia  is  apt  to  develop  because  of 
the  inabiUty  of  the  kidneys  to  excrete  the  toxic 
substances.  Some  cases  suddenly  develop  one 
or  more  of  the  various  symptoms,  either  dys- 
pnoea, dropsy,  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  coma, 
convulsions  or  hemiplegia,  without  the  nephritis 
having  occasioned  distinct  symptoms  previously. 

Prognotis  in  Chronic  Nephritit. —  The 
prognosis  is  not  necessarily  bad,  although  as  a 
rule  the  disease  progresses  and  causes  the  death 
oi  the  patient.  Intercurrent  diseases  throw 
extra  strain  on  the  kidneys  and  may  hasten  a 
fatal  termination.  Many  cases  live  for  years 
in  comparative  health  and  are  carried  off  by 
another  afiection.  The  actual  progtiosis  of  a 
case  is  determined  by  the  work  the  Iddneys  arc 
able  to  do  on  a  known  diet  and  under  stated 
conditions  of  work.  This  is  best  determined 
by  an  estimation  of  the  excretion  of  urea  in  a 
24-hour  collection  of  urine. 

Treatinentr~  Many  things  can  be  done  for 
a  chronic  nephritis.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  work  done  by  the  kid- 
neys is  realty  enormous.  Millions  of  foot 
pounds  of  energy  are  utilized  in  kidney  func- 
tioning. Then  again  it  should  be  recalled  that 
although  the  term  chronic  nephritis  is  a  single 
term,  it  stands  not  for  one  disease,  but  for  a 
targe  group  of  diseases,  many  of  them  quite 
different  in  causation-  Some  of  these  are  dif- 
ficult to  treat,  others  are  vety  fruitful  in  treat- 
ment. The  group  due  to  definite  irritants,  such 
as  alcohol  or  syphilis,  can  he  handled  by  getting 
at  the  causes  of  the  alcoholism^which  are 
usually  mental  —  and  thus  relieving  the  double 
effect  of  mental  strain  and  chemical  poisoning. 
The  syphilitic  cases  need  proper  medicinal 
treatment.  The  whole  group  of  nyperadrenale- 
mia  nephrilides,  often  on  a  mental  basis,  are 
particularly  favorable  to  treatment  by  compe- 
tent psychoanalysis.  Such  analysis  can  be  per- 
formed only  by  a  well-trained  physician  ac- 
quainted with  the  dynamics  of  the  kidney  func- 
tion. Consult  Cushney,  'The  Secretion  of 
Urine>  (1917).  Other  types  of  chronk  nephri- 
tis are  as  yet  unanalyied.  They  usually  progress 
but  are  held  in  check  largely  by  diet  and  hy- 
giene. There  are  many  ups  and  downs  in  the 
course  of  the  various  nephritides. 

At  the  time  of  acute  exacerbations  symp- 
toms are  relieved  as  they  arise  and  the  skin 
and  bowels  are  called  upon  to  assist  the  kid- 
neys in  the  work  of  excretion  bv  diaphoresis 
(by  the  hot  pack)  and  catharsis.    When  the  out- 


put of  urine  becomes  small,  some  benefit  my 
result  from  the  administration  of  diuretics. 
For  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  artedal 
dilators  and  cardiac  stimulants  are  employed, 
and  sometimes  bloodletting,  with  the  greatest 
benefits. 

Renal  Calculi  or  Kidney-Stone*.— See 
Calcuxus. 

TnbercnIosiB  of  the  Kidney.— This  malady 
occurs  in  the  form  of  tiny  miliary  tubercles 
scattered  through  the  Iddney,  usually  as  a  part 
of  a  general  tuberculosis  and  in  the  form  of  a 
tubercular  pyonephrosis  due  to  extension  from 
the  bladder;  more  rarely  the  process  may  be 
primary  in  the  kidney  and  then  extend  to  the 
bladder.  The  symptoms  are  frequent  micturii- 
tion,  pyuria,  hematuria  and  occasionally  the 
presence  of  a  tumor.  The  diagnosis  is  difBcull 
unless  there  be  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder, 
testes  or  seminal  vesicles.  Although  the  prog- 
nosis b  always  grave,  cases  have  recovered 
where  the  kidney  has  fwen  inspected  but  not 
removed.  Nephrectomy  is  not  performed  unless 
the  other  kidney  can  be  proven  sound. 

Injuriei  of  the  Kidney. —  Severe  contu- 
sions of  the  abdomen  or  loins  may  cause  lacera- 
tion of  the  kidney  substance  and  the  capsule, 
or  the  kidney  may  be  perforated  by  stab  or 
gunshot  wounds.  Slight  contusions  cause  pain 
and  transient  hematuria,  but  the  more  severe 
contusions  and  wounds  allow  the  urine  to  flow 
out  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  sometimes  with 
inflammation  following.  The  wound  may  re- 
quire sutures,  or  the  Iddney  may  have  to  be 
removed. 

Suppuration  in  and  artrand  die  Kidney.— 
This  condition  is  due  to  the  infection  of  the 
part  with  micro-organisms,  which  may  reach 
the  part  in  three  ways  —  through  the  blood, 
from  the  bladder  and  through  the  perforating 
wounds.  It  is  now  commonly  noticed  that  per- 
sons in  health  may  pass  bacteria  through  their 
kidneys  without  resulting  suppuration;  and  it 
seems  that  some  injury  must  take  place  to 
allow  them  to  grow  there  and  cause  actual  dam- 
age. Such  damage  may  be  made  by_  Calculi  or 
contusions.  Pylitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  this  part  is  first  in- 
volved when  the  inflammation  travels  up  from 
the  bladder.  Pyelonephritis  b  an  inflammation 
of  both  pelvis  and  kidney  structure.  Pyone- 
phrosis is  the  name  used  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  the  kidnejs 
with  pus:  the  organ  may  be  entirely  destroyed. 
Perinephritis  b  an  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  end  fat  around  the  kidney.  In  pyaemia 
there  may  be  many  small  abscesses  in  the  kid- 
ney substance. 

The  symptoms  of  these  various  forms  de- 
pend on  uie  severity  and  site  of  the  inflamma- 
tion: there  are  the  changes  in  the  urine  (the 
presence  of  pus,  blood  and  epithelium  from 
the  various  parts),  the  local  signs  (pain  and 
possibly  swellhg)  and  the  general  signs  of 
poisonmg.  (fever,  rigors,  septic  look,  nausea, 
vomiting,  etc.).  An  abscess  m  the  kidney  may 
burrow  through  to  the  surface ;  it  may  drain 
sufScientiy  through  the  normal  channels  and 
become  dironic;  or  the  patient  may  die  of 
acute  sepsis- 

In  the  treatment  of  the  milder  forms  it  may 
be  suflicient  to  remove  the  cause;  the  bladder 
may  be  cleansed  by  irrigation;  or  if  a  p — *— ■- 
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if  destruction  has  gone 

Movable  or  Flostinf  KldnevB.—  By  this 
phrase  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  the  kid- 
neys leave  their  fatty  bed  and  travel  downward 
or  otherwise  throuKh  the  abdomen.  In  the 
milder  grades  of  this  condition  the  kidney  is 
displaced  downward  durint;  inspiration,  but  in 
the  more  severe  grades  one  or  both  are  con- 
stantly low,  even  down  to  the  pelvis.  No  syrnp- 
tnms  whatever  may  arise  froili  this  condition ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  dragging  on  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves  may  nve  rise  to  pain  in  the 
back  and  sides,  minor  disturbances  of  digestion 
or  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  nervous  system 
is  so  deranged  that  it  is  common  to  have  most 
confusing  symptoms.  Occasionally  the  ureter 
becomes  twisted  and  dams  back  the  urine,  caus- 
ing marked  distention  of  the  pelvis  of  that 
organ,  a  condition  cajled  hydronephrosis.  When 
such  an  obstruction  persists,  the  kidney  struc- 
ture  is  gradually  thinned  until  its  function  is 
lost.  It  IS  customary  to  have  the  sufferer  from 
a  floating  kidney  wear  a  support  around  the 
abdomen  i  at  times  the  operation  of  fixation  of 
the  kidney  in  its  normal  place  may  be  advisable. 
J,  k? 

Ham,  . 

1877.  His  father,  a  prominent  ^hysiaan,  gave 
his  son  the  best  education  obtainable  in  Japan 
in  his  day,  and  the  boy,  intelligent,  quick  and 
ambitious,  made  the  best  of  Us  opportunities. 
Coming  of  a  semi-noble  family  he  found  al- 
most any  office  open  to  him  that  he  cared  to 
aspire  to.  He  had  a  stron((  faculty  for  talcing 
iotiniie  pains  and  doing  things  well;  and  the 
story  is  told  of  him  that  when  Commodore 
"        ■     -  ■     "  ■     —   •  ired 


.J  learn  all  he  could  about  the 

cation  that  seemed  to  be  forcing  upon  Japan 
conditions  for  which  ihe  had  no  love  nor  in- 
clination. He  did  his  work  so  welt  and  raain- 
Uined  his  disguise  so  completely  that  he  was 
never  discovered.  This  feat  was  characteristic 
of  the  man.  But  the  adventure  seems  to  have 
changed  the  whole  trend  of  hiB  thought.  His 
contact  with  western  life  in  this  intimate  man- 
ner gave  him  an  insight  into  western  ways  that 
set  him  thinking  in  a  new  direction;  and  the 
result  was  that  he  continued  to  study  the  new 
conditions  and  civilization  that  he  had  thus  un- 
expectedly discovered,  with  the  result  that  he 
became  convinced  that  Japan  could  no  longer 
afford  to  continue  isolating  herself  from  the 
world.  The  natural  result  was  that  in  186S  he 
finally  joined  the  revolutionaiy  party  of  which 
he  became  the  gjreatest  thinker  and  plaimer. 
With  Okubo,  Saigo  and  Iwakura  he  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  caufi  d'ftat  of  3  Jan.  186B, 
whidi  placed  a  new  government  in  power  sub- 
ject to  the  Mikado  alone  and  in  reality  changed 
the  whole  trend  of  the  life  of  Japan,  political 
as  well  as  social.  "This  revolution  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  dairaios  znd  caused  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  feudal  system.  As  a  resnlt  270 
daimios  relinquished  their  feudal  power  and 
agreed  to  bold  their  landed  property  directly 
from  the  Crown.  Thus  Japan  was  placed,  nt 
OIK  bkiw,  on  the  road  to  that  modem  progress 


which  astonished  the  western  world.  Kido, 
with  his  eyes  ever  turned  westward,  realized 
the  power  of  the  modem  press  and  he  founded 
the  first  teal  newspaper  in  Japan,  the  Skimbun 
Zasshi,  which,  under  his  able  management,  be- 
came a  power  for  progress  and  modem  ideas; 


paper,  founded  in  1868,  linked  him  finnly  to 
western  ideas;  and  turned  his  face  ever  west- 
ward. It  also  increased  his  desire  to  see  and 
to  know  at  first  hand  the  civilization  of  which 
he  had  become,  in  a  sense,  in  his  own  country, 
the  champion.  So,  in  1873,  he  started  out  for 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  as  vice-president  of 
a  "travelins  Japanese  embassy,'  an  idea  of 
which  he  had  himself  been,  in  a  sense,  the 
sponsor.  With  him  went  another  notable  Japa- 
nese diaracter.  Prince  Tomomi  Iwakura 
(q.v-),  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Japk- 
uese  revolutionary  leaders.  This  world-wide 
trip  made  Kido_  a  still  stronger  advocate  of 
western  civilization  which  he  made  every  ef- 
fort, throL^h  his  court  influence  ajid  his  news- 
I>aper,  to  introduce  into  lapan.  The  transla- 
tion which  he  had  made  of  Montesquieu's 
'L'esprit  des  lots,*  which  he  caused  to  be  pub- 
lisfaea  at  his  own  expense,  and  which  he  largely 
advertised,  did  a  great  deal  to  influence  the 
thinking  class  of  the  country  in  favor  of  a 
new  and  liberal  constitution  for  Japan,  which 
was  finally  secured  in  1889.  This  constitution 
did  away  with  the  last  vestiges  of  the  feudal 
system  and  provided  the  machinery  for  a  much 
more  democratic  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  though  it  left  it  still  firmly 
nonarchiat.  Thus  the  result  of  his  life-long 
labors  bore  fruit  11  years  after  bis  death.  On 
bis  return  to  Japan  in  1874,  from  his  trip 
around  the  world,  Kido  becuue  Privy  Couo- 
cilo'r  to  the  emperor,  a  position  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  and  which  enabled  him 
to  still  further  work  for«the  ideas  which  had 
ever  guided  his  life  from  the  time  be  first  made 
the  acquaintance  with  western  civilization 
throu^  his  first  hand  knowledge  gained  from 
his  adventure  with  the  Perry  expeditionary 
party.  His  great  qualities  as  a  statesman  and 
fiis  single-heartedness  in  working  for  the  good 
of  Japan  were  recognized  by  posthumous  hon- 
ors ouring  the  exercises  held  in  connection 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of 
1889  and  in  the  raising  of  his  son  to  the  rank 
of  a  noble.  Consult  any  modem  history  of 
Japan. 

KIDRON,  k£'dr5n,  the  Valley  of  Siloah 
(Wady  Silwsn),  or  the  Valley  of  the  Lady 
Mary  (Wady  Sitti  Maryam),  which  lies  to  tlie 
east  of  Jerusalem,  stretching  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Scipus  north  of  the  city,  southward,  then 
eastward,  passing  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Oli\(es  to  En  Rogel,  south  of  the  city, 
from  whence  it  continues  on  southward  to  the 
Dead  Sea  under  tbe  name  of  Wady  en  Nar. 


show  that  it  was,  at  one  time,  a  place  of  much 
more  importance  than  it  is  at  present,  for  now 
it  is  the  dried  bed  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
in  Biblical  times.  Recent  excavations  show 
that  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream  now  lies 
buried  beneath  nearly  40  feet  of  debris.  An 
aqueduct  cut  into  the  rock  in  ancient  tit 
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unearthed  in  ISSOiand'since  tben  other  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  fhe  valley  have  been  found 
buried  beneath  the  sands  that  have  blown  in 
upon  them.  Among  the  important  references 
to  the  Kidron  are  the  following.  When  David 
fled  from  Absalom,  he  is  credited  with  having 
crossed  it ;  Absalom  forbade  Shimei  to  cross 
it ;  there  Asa  burned  the  idol  which  his  mother 
had  erected:  and  there  Josiah  also  burned  the 
ashera  whicti  had  been  taken  from  the  temple; 
and  ihcre  Hezeldah  is  said  to  have  thrown  mlo 
the  Kidron  the  altars  found  in  Jerusalem. 
Kidron  is  now  a  vast  burial  place  and  has  been 
so  for  many  years  for  both  Mohammedans  and 
Jews,  because  of  the  belief  that  this  spot  is  to 
witness  the  last  judgment;  the  territory  has  been 
divided  up  between  the  two  creeds,  the  Mo- 
hammedans occupying  the  side  toward  the  tem- 
ple, timt  is  to  the  west,  while  the  Jews  occupy 
that  part  toward  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  is  lo 
the  east,  To  Ac  Christians  the  Valley  of 
Kidron  is  of  especial  historical  interest  because, 
according  to  the  account  of  John,  Testis  visited 
a  garden  therein,  in  company  wili  nis  disciples, 
shortly  before  his  betrayal,  judgment  and 
crucifixion.  Now  that  Palestine  has  passed 
ont  of  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans  and 
that  facilities  for  the  excavation  of  the  remains 
of  the  valley  will  undoubtedly  "be  afforded,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  work  on  uncovering 
the  remains  of  the  past  importance  of  the  valley 
will  be  undertaken. 

Bibliography. —  Benzinger,  'Hebraisch  Ar- 
■chSoIogic*  (Freiburg  1894);  Buhl, -^Geographle 
'des  Alten  Pa!istina>  (Freiburg  1896)  ;  Cheyne. 
■■Kidron*  (Encyelopadia  Biblica,  London 
1901);  Guthc,  'Jerusalem'  (Kurses  Bibelworter- 
buch.  Freiburg  1903):  Kennedy,  <KJdron' 
CDiclionary  of  the  Biblt.  New  York  1899)  ; 
'Robinson,  'Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine' 
(New  York  18S7);  Tober,  'Die  Siloahquelle 
und  der  Oelberg'  (Berlin  1852) ;  Warren  and 
Conder.  'Jerus^em'  (Ijindon  1852);  Wilson, 
'The  Holy  City>  (London  1888). 

KIKFFER,  kef'er,  Henry  Martyn,  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  author:  b.  Mifffinburg,  Pa., 
S  Oct.  1845.  He  was  graduated  from  Franklin 
:and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1870,  and 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1873. 
Enlisting  at  16  as  a  drummer  in  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment  he  served  three  years,  his  experiences 
in  that  capacity  appearing  in  his  popular  'Rec- 
oUertions  of  a  Drummer  Boy'  (1883).  He 
was  pastor  of  a  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Norrisiown.  Pa.,  1873-84,  and  held  a  similar 
pastorale  at  Easlon,  Pa.,  from  1884  to  1903.  He 
was  received  into  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
■Church  in  1904.  and  for  a  time  assistant  at 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  at  Atlantic  Gly, 
N.  J.,  but  is  now  retired.  His  works  include 
'CoUegtt  Chapel  Sermons'  (1891);  'First  Set- 
tlers of  the  F((rks  of  the  Delaware'  (1905)  ;  'It 
is  to  Laugh'  (1907)  ;  'The  Funny-Bone' 
(1910);  'Laugh  Again'  (1912);  'Short  Stmies 
of  the  Hymns'  (1913).  He  was  joint  editor  of 
the  'Reformed  Church  Hymnal'  (1890). 

KIBPT,  keft,  William,  Dutch  administrator 
in  America:  b.  Holland,  about  1600:  d.  off  the 
Wels*  coast,  1647.  He  came  as  the  fifth  gov- 
ernor of  New  Netherlands,  and  arrived  in  the 
colony  28  March  1638.  He  was  ftreedy,  choleric, 
and  tyrannous ;  began  his  administration  by  con- 
centrating the  ejtecuiive  power;  and  was  soon 


involved  in  troubles  with  the  Indians,    In  1640 

he  despatched  a  force  to  murder  the  Raritai 
tribe.  He  was  not  wholly  successful;  the  an 
was  avenged,  and  when  in  1643  he  arran^  foi 
the  destruction  of  the  River  tribe,  which  bad 
sought  the  protection  of  the  colony  against  tlit 
Mohawks,  he  deemed  i|  wise  to  obtain  sanction 
for  the  proceeding  ihrou^  the  signatures  of 
three  citizens.  A  desolating  war  ensued,  almost 
to  the  extinction  of_.  the  colony.  Public  senti- 
ment was  strong  agamsl  him,  and  he  finally  con- 
ceded the  selection  of  a  "Council  of  Twelve.' 
who  stood  for  the  beginning  of  representative 
government  in  New  Netherlands,  but  practically 
were  figure-heads  quite  disregarded  by  the  gov- 
ernor. The  Puritans  kt  the  east  and  the  Swedes 
at  the  west  were  making  encroachments  upon 
Dutch  territory,  and  Kieit  was  finally  recalled 
and  succeeded  by  Peter  Stuyvesanl.  On  16  Aug. 
1647  he  sailed  for  Holland  with  his  enemy, 
Dominie  Bogardus,  who  had  denounced  his 
tyranny,  and  whose  services  he  had  revengefully 
disturbed  by  having  soldiers  make  noises  under 
the  meeting-house  windows.  The  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  Kiefi,  Bo- 
gardus, and  nearly  all  the  rest  on  board  were 
drowned.  Kieft  rebuilt  Fort  Amsterdam,  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  settlement,  and 
effected  several  administrative  reforms. 

KIBL,  kel,  Fricdrich,  (^rman  musical  com- 
poser :  b.  Puderbach,  1821 ;  d.  188S.  After  teach- 
ing music  and  the  ordinary  branches  in  a  pub- 
lic school  and  studying  music  between  times,  he 
attained  a  local  reputation  as  a  musidan  wliich 
finally  enabled  him  lo  become  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  Prince  Karl  voil  Witt^ stein, 
where  he  made  very  rapid  progress  in  manv 
branches  of  music.  He  followed  this  up  wiin 
further  studies  at  C)oburg  and  Berlin  from 
1842  to  1844.    In  the  latter  city  he  became,  26 

Sars  later,  professor  in  the  Conservatory  of 
usic,  a  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  composed  religious  music,  a  'Requiem,' 
which  is  still  popular,  and  numerous  pieces  for 
voice,  instruments  and  orchestra.  As  a  leather 
of  music  he  had  considerable  influence  on  ihc 
pupils  of  his  day  who  centred  in  Berlin;  and 
he  was  counted  one  of  the  best  musical  in- 
structors in  that  city. 

KIEL,  Prussia,  town  and  chief  naval  port 
of  Germany  in  the  Baltic  It  is  situated  in 
Holstcin  on  a  deep  bay  with  finely  wooded 
banks,  70  miles  by  rail  north  from  Hambu^. 
It  waa  formerly  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Schleswig  and  Holstem  states,  and  die  seat  of 
a  superior  appeal  court  for  die  duchies.  The 
church  of  Saint  Nidiolas  fo^mded  in  1240.  and 
restored  1877-84  is  the  m.ost  noteworthy 
ecclesiastic^  building.  The  university,  fotmdea 
in  1665,  has  an  attendance  of  some  2}XX)  sm- 
deutSj  is  famed  for  its  medical  school,  and  con- 
tains a  library  of  over  320,000  volumes.  There 
is  a  museum  of  national  antiquities,  and  a 
zoological  institute.  Kiel  is  admirably  situated 
for  trade  as  well  as  for  defense,  the  whole  bav 
on  which  it  stands  forming  a  safe  roadstead, 
and  the  town  being  provided  with  spacious 
quays.  The  celebrated  Kieler  Sprotte  (smoked 
sprat)  is  caught  in  die  bay  and  preoared  here. 
Sugar,  soap  and  machinery  arc  manufaciurcd; 
and  there  are  wotjcn  factories,  tanning  and 
tobacco  works.  It  is  as  a  naval  dockyard  and 
arsenal,   however,    that   Kfti   is   most  widcl)' 
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known.  The  Kreat  imperial  docks  are  on  the 
east  side  facing  the  city,  contain  basins  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  warships  aiioat, 
and  foim  the  focal  point  of  the  great  Aipbuild- 
ing  establishments,  as  well  as  of  other  important 
industries,  dependent  on  a  nava!  station  of  the 
first  class.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  largest 
naval  hospital  in  Germany,  A  famous  reeatta 
is  held  annually  in  June.  The  Kaiser-Wimehn 
Ship  Canal  from  tlK  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ioini 
Kiel  Bay  at  Holtenan,  somewlial  uonh  of  Kiel 
proper.  Kiel  became  in  1284  one  of  the  dties 
of  the  Hanseatic  League-  in  1773  it  became  a 
part  of  the  langdom  of  Denmark;  and  in  1866 
II  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Schleswig- Hoi  stein, 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia.  In  1814  the 
Peace  of  Kiel  was  concluded,  under  which  Nc 


the  Gennan  Imperial  iieet  from  whidi  it  issued 
to  defeat  in  the  naval  battle  of  Jutland  in  May 
1916  and  to  surrender  in  November  1918.  See 
Was,  European,  The  population  has  sfaowo 
rapid  expansion;  in  1840  it  was  43,594;  in  191^ 
211,627. 

KIBL  CANAL,  a  canal  connectins  Hole- 
nau,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  Brtinsbntter  on  the 
the  Elbe  River.  It  is  also  frequently  known  as 
the  "North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal"  and  as  the 
■Kaiser'Wilhelm  Canal."  This  has  become  one 
of  the  finest  shipways  in  the  world  and  as  such 
it  played  an  important  part  in  the  European 
War  (1914-18),  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  Mft  of  the  German  fleet  was  sheltered 
there.  The  canfti,  which  is  60  miles  long,  is  36 
feet  deep.  140  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  360  at 
the  top  with  locks  1,140  leet  long,  148  feet  wide 
and  46  feel  deep,  being  thus  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  greatest  war  vessel  afloat.  By 
the  Kiel  Canal  the  journey  by  sea  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  North  Sea  is  shortened  200  mites. 
Originally  the  Kiel  Canal  was  onlv  28  feet  deep 
and  had  a  bottom  width  of  185  feet;  hut  this 
narrow  restriction  was  removed  in  order  to 
make  the  canal  more  efiecdve,  more  especially 
for  war  purposes.     See  Ship  Cakals. 

KIBLCE,  kyil'tse,  a  government  and  capi- 
tal of  the  same  name  in  Russian  Poland.  It  is 
the  smallest  of  the  Russian^Folish  governments, 
containing  as  it  does  only  3,897  square  mites. 
L)fiag  in  the  southwest  it  rans  into  the  Carpa- 
thians and  into  the  mineral  regions  which  furnish 
it  with  coal,  iron,  zinc,  sulphur  and  other  metals 
which  have  been  only  partially  developed.  It 
has  also  valuable  depoeits  of  marble  and  build- 
ing stone,  considerable  of  which  are  still  unex- 
ploited  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  far 
from  the  market,  or  the  transportation  factUlies 
are  too  poor.  The  Vistula  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  Kietce  and  Galicia.  Kielce,  the 
caintal  city,  situated  in  the  mountains,  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  Warsaw,  was  once  noted 
IS  a  copper-producing  centre ;  but  these  mines 
are  not  oeing  worked  to  any  great  extent  at 
present,  though  attempts  have  been  made  dur- 
ma  the  present  century  to  reopen  some  of  them. 
The  chief  indugtrv  of  the  government  is  a^- 
culture,  whidi  emSraces  the  ordinary  cereals  of 
Europe,  beet-root,  mulberries  and  vegetables. 
Among  the  manufacturing  activities  are  the 
toaking  of  paper,  spirituous  liquors,  cotton 
goods,  leather,  glass,  sugat^  bnck  and  ma' 
chuiety  of  various  kinds;  while  the  capital  city 


spetdalties  in  bride,  paint,  sugar  and  artides 
made  from  bemp.  Population  of  the  govern- 
ment over  800,000,  while  that  of  the  dty  is 
about  30,000,  most  of  whom  are  Poles,  wiA 
about  from  IS  to  20  per  cent  Jews, 

KIELHORN,  kel'hom,  Lorenz  Franr, 
German  Sanskrit  scholar  and  writer:  b.  Osna- 
bruck,  1840,  Educated  at  Gottingen,  Breslau, 
Berlin,  London  and  Oxford,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  at  the  Deccan  College  at 
Poona  (1866-81)  and  (iottinKen  in  1882,  He 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  Sanskrit 
texts  and  published  several  of  (hem  with  notes 
and  translations;  and  he  founded  (with 
Buhler)  the  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series  in  1866. 
He  wrote  an  exhaustive  Sanskrit  grammar 
which  has  gone  through  several  editions  and 
is  extensively  used  in  European  colleges  where 
Sanskrit  is  taught.  Among  his  interesting 
works  are  'Report  on  the  Search  of  Sanskrit 
Manuscripts'  and  his  contributions  to  Indian 
Antiquary  and  Epigraphia  Indica.  As  editor 
of  Gnindrisi  der  indo-arischen  PhUologie,  he 
did  much  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  things 

KIELLAND,  kyelland,  Alexander  Lange. 

Norwegian  novelist  and  dramatist :  b.  Stavan- 
^r,  1849;  d.  1906.  He  came  of  a  family  occupy- 
ing a  Ugh  social  position,  and  he  received  an 
excellent  education  which  he  completed  at  the 
University  of  Qristiania  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  law.  On  leaving  school  he  drifted  into 
business  instead  of  following  his  profession 
and  became  the  successful  manager  of  a  large 
brick  and  tile  concern.  He  continued  his  study 
of  French  literature  and  his  reading  was  wide 
and  varied.  In  imitation  of  Daudet,  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  he  published  'Novelettes* 
(1879).  which  he  followed  with  'New  Novel- 
ettes' (1880);  'Garman  and  Worse'  (1880); 
'Laboring  People'  (1881).  These  were  fol- 
lowed hy  other  novels  in  which  he  appears  to 
be  worlang  under  varying  interests  and  influ- 
ences, for  the  most  part  French,  among  th^n 
'Skipper  Worse'  (1882);  'Poison'  (1883); 
'Fortune'  (1884);  'Snow'  (1886):  'Saint 
Hans'  Festival'  (1887);  'Jacob'  (1891);  'Pro- 
fessor LoodhaP  (J904).  Among  his  dramatic 
works,  which  are  all  comedies,  are  'Homeward 
Bound'  (1878) ;  'Three  Pairs'  (1886)  ;  'Betty's 
Guardian'  (1887);  'Professors'  (1888).  Kiel- 
land  has  dealt  with  many  sodal  questions  and 
problems  in  his  various  published  works,  which 
are,  from  this  point  of  view,  of_  considerable 
interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  Norway.  He  attacks  conventional 
religion  and  the  corruptions  of  the  masses  and 
the  classes  alike;  and  he  has  laid  a  ruthless 
hand  upon  many  of  the  smug  customs,  and  foi- 
bles of  the  age.  Naturallv,  owing  to  his  __.. 
of  working  and  his  didactic  aims,  his  novel: 
better  than  his  plays. 

KIELMANSEGG,  kel-m^'scK,  (Count) 
Ench  •voa,  Auatrisoi  statesman:  b.  Hanover, 
1847.  On  graduation  from  the  tmiversily  in 
1870  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Austrian 
government  and  passed  through  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  various  administrative  posts  in  the  prov- 
inces and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (ISBfr- 
89),  becoming  finally  governor  of  Lower 
Austria  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  (1893) 
and  later   Prime   Minister   over  a  temporary 
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oibinet.  '  In  his  official  oqiadty  he  showed  him- 
self a  man  of  action,  intelliRcnce  and  desire  to 
better  ihe  conditions  of  affairs  as  he  found 
theni.  He  extended  the  confines  and  increased 
the  size  and  importance  of  Vienna  by  taking 
Into  the  city  limits  the  suburban  towns  a.nd 
villages ;  and  he  passed  sanitary  laws  and  other 
measures  far  the  benefit  of  the  capital  and  for 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

KIEN-LUNG.  ke-en-loong',  emperor  of 
China:  b.  1710;  d.  Peking,  7  Feb.  1799.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Yung-Chinf;,  in  1735.  He 
favored  the  Christian  religion  in  private,  but  in 
17S3  interdicted  its  exercise  by  a  formal  order; 
and  the  missionaries  were,  in  conscQuence, 
obliged  lo  proceed  with  great  caution,  although 
several  of  them  were  in  (he  emperor's  service, 
and  treated  with  great  respect  as  men  of  science 
and  learning.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1774  China  was  less  visited  by  scientinc  per- 
sons than  formerly,  which  induced  K'ien-Lung 
to  send  to  Canton  and  invite  artists  and  learned 
men  o!  all  the  European  nations,  and  particu- 
larly astronomers.  Resolving  to  immortalize  the 
remembrance  of  his  victories  by  the  graver,  he 
en^ged  French  artists  to  copy  some  Chinese 
'— gs  in  which  they  were  represented ;  but 

XV  had  them  engraved  for  him  at  his 

own  expense.  The  larger  Chinese  collection  on 
agriculture  contains  several  poems  of  this  mon- 
arch on  rural  occupations  and  incidents ;  and 
he  established  a  library  of  600,000  volumes,  con- 
taining copies  of  all  the  most  interesting  works 
hi  China.    In  1795  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 

KIENZL,  ken'zl.  Wilhelm,  Austrian  mu- 
sician ;  b.  WMzenkirchen,  1857.  Studying  music 
in  all  its  branches  under  several  famous 
teachers  and  professors  in  Prague,  Gralz  and 
Munich,  he  went  through  Europe  on  a  concert 
tour  (I881-82J  :  and  on  his  return  he  became 
head  kapellmeister  in  Amsterdam  of  the  (jer- 
man  Opera  Company,  and  he  held  similar  posi- 
tions in  Hamburg,  Munich  and  Gratz,  He  wrote 
good  operas,  a  variety  of  concert  and  other 
music,  and  several  books.  Among  his  operas 
are  'Urvasi>  (1886) ;  'Heilmar  der  Narr' 
(1892);  'Der  Evangelimann'  (189S)  and  'Don 
Quixote'  (18981.  Among  his  other  v.-orks  are 
'Die  Musikalische  Deklamation'  (Leipzig 
1880)  and  <Miscellen>  (Leipzig  1885).  He  has 
edited  several  important  and  interesting  musical 
works  and  has  contributed  extensively  to  the 
musical  periodicals  of  Gerttiany. 

KIEPERT,  Wpart,  Heinrich,  German 
writer,  geographer  and  cartographer :  b.  Berlin, 
1818;  d.  im.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  interest 
of  geography  and  map- making  in  all  their 
branches ;  and  in  this  connection  he  did  exten- 
sive traveling  and  exploration  and  thus  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  accurate  map-making  very 
materially.  He  early  began  his  exploration 
work  with  Asia  Minor  C184I-*2).  This  was 
followed  by  the  publication  of  his  'Atlas  von 
Hellas,'  which  was  begun  in  1841  but  not 
finished  until  1844.  This  made  his  name  well 
known  in  his  particular  field.  He  published 
several  other  maps  of  Asia  nr  parts  thereof, 
among  the  most  notable  being  his  'Karte  von 
K]einasien>  (1843-45).  In  the  meantime  he 
continued  his  explorations  of  western  Asia 
with  happy  results  for  his  cartography  which 
also  included  maps  and  descriptions  of  arch- 


Kological  subjects.  All  this  labor,  intellifceutly 
planned  and  carried  out,  gained  for  bim  a 
national  reputation  and  secured  his  appoint- 
ment as  director  of  the  Geographical  Institute 
of  Weimar  (1S45-52),  and  professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  (1859-99).  Among  his 
published  works  other  than  maps  are  'Lehrbuch 
der  alien  Geographie'  (1878);  'Travels  in 
Asia  MinoT>  (1842-90):  "Historisch-Geog- 
raphische  Erlauterung  der  Kriege  iwisdien  dem 
ost-riimischen  Reicfae  und  den  pcrsischen 
Konigen  der  Sassaniden-Dynastie,' 

KIERKEGAARD,  ker-ke-gSrif,  S5ren 
Abyc,  Danish  writer  and  philosopher:  b.  Co- 
penhagen, 1813 ;  d.  1855.  He  was  educated  at 
Copenhagen  and  in  Germany;  and,  on  his 
return  to  his  native  city  in  1842,  he  settled 
down  to  the  life  of  a  student  and  literary  man. 
Constant  ill  health  made  him  morbid  and  in- 
clined him  to  live  by  himself.  In  this  way  he 
estranged  himself  from  the  world  and  retarded 
the  acknowledgment  due  him  on  account  of  his 
genius  and  originality.  He  wrote  a  great  deal 
on  theological  subjects,  upholding  the  genius 
and  mission  of  Christianity  but  not  always 
maintaining  the  altitude  of  the  orthodox  sects. 
His  brilliancy  of  style,  profoundness  of  thought 
and  ability  of  argument  and  presentation  of 
ideas  gained  for  him  a  large  and  influential 
following  and  enabled  him  to  widely  influence 
thought  not  only  in  his  own  country  but 
throughout  Protestant  Europe.  He  wrote  imder 
various  pseudonyms,  which  were  often  con- 
venient for  the  hiding  of  his  identity  when  be 

"  '  reveal  it  for  the  time  being  at 

rks  of   most 

,  Eller   1843); 

Stages  of  Life'  ('Stadier  paa  Livets  Vet' 
184S);  'On  Christian  Training'  (1850).  Con- 
sult Barthold,  'Die  Bedeutung  der  asthettschen 
Schriften  Soren  KierkeKaards>  (Halle.  1879) ; 
Brandes,  'Sdren  Kierkegaards'  (Copenhagen 
1877). 

KIERSY,  k>«r'se',  Edict  of,  a  capitulaiy 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  supposed,  without  any  real 
reason,  to  have  originated  the  feudal  system. 
The  measure  was  intended  by  the  sovcrogn  to 
be  merely  temporary.  It  was  issued  in  S!7  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  king  during  his 
expedition  into  Italy.  While  il  recognized  as 
hereditary  the  hefs  of  the  vassals  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  as  supporters  of  Charles,  it 
also  maintained  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
dispose  of  vacant*  fiefs,  two  important  provisions 
which  became,  later  on,  striking  features  of  the 
feudal  system.  This  act  may  have  helped  to 
develop  the  system  but  the  germs  from  which 
it  sprang  had  long  been  in  existence;  and  the 
growth  of  society,  even  before  this  date,  had 
Seen  toward  a  concentration  of  power  which 
could  only  be  attained  through  some  combina- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  feudal  system. 
Consult  any  good  history  of  the  period  and 
also   'Monumenta  Germanic  Histonca,  Leges' 

(Vol.  I). 

KIESEWETTER.  ke'ie-vSt'er,  Raphael 
Georg,  Austrian  writer  on  musical  subjects:  b. 
Holleschau,  Moravia,  1783;  d.  Baden  (near 
Vienna),  1850.  After  having  been  for  a  time 
employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
he  traveled  extensively  before  finally  settling 
down  in  Vienna  to  continue  his  historical  re^ 
searches  to  make  a  collectioa  of  old  i 
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kstrumenis  superior  to  any  other  in  the  citjr, 
and  to  write.  Among  his  publiahed  works,  in 
addition  to  numerous  articles  on  ancient  mtisical 
instruments,  on  which  subjects  he  wsb  an  excel- 
lent authority,  are  'Geschichte  der  eufopaisch- 
abenlandischen  oder  Unserer  heutixen  Musik' 
(Leipzig  1834  and  1846)  ;  'Guido  von  Arezzo; 
sein  Leben  und  Wirken'  (Leipzig  1840)  ;  'Die 
Uusik  der  Araber  OriginalquelTen'  (Leipzig 
1842). 

KIEV,  ke'yif,  a  city  in  Little  Russia,  capital 
of  the  govertunent  of  the  same  name.  ~It  ha3 
Jong  been  a  fortified  place  but  the  fortifications 
arc  now  of  little  or  no  use  against  modern 
artillery.  The  city,  which  lies  amidst  hills,  is 
on  the  Dnieper  which  annually  overflows  the 
lower  parts  of  the  place.  Kiev  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  minting  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  of  ancient  feudal  and  modern  progres- 
sive Russia.  The  main  part  of  the  city,  which 
consists  of  the  tow-tying  sections  and  numerous 
suburbs  which  have  t>eeD,  from  time  to  time, 
taken  into  the  incorporated  part  of  the  town, 
are  overlooked  by  die  castle-crowned  heights 
with  their  walls  and  ancient  forlifications, 
which  still  preserve  an  air  of  the  pasL  Kiev 
ma]^  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  parts  or 
sections,  Old  Kiev,  the  upper  town  and  the 
lower  town.  The  fortified  part  is  known  as 
Ptschersk,  and  the  business  part  as  Podol. 
Kiev  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Russia  and 
it  figures  in  its  history  for  many  centuries  so 
prominently  that  it  is  known  in  Russia  as  "the 
mother  of  cities."  It  was  already  a  town  in 
the  5th  century;  and  during  the  following 
four  centuries  it  continued  to  grow  in  import- 
ance and  wealth  until  it  £naJly_  became  the 
capital  and  chief  cit^  of  a  principalis  of  the 
same  name.  This  principalitv  fitfures  m  nearly 
every  war  in  which  Little  Russia  was  interested, 
and  for  centuries  the  histoi^  of  -ussia  may 
be  said  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  one 
almost  continuous  war  carried  on  by  the  am- 
bilious  princes  of  the  various  independent  or 
semi -in  dependent  sections  of  what  is  now  mod- 
em Russia.  It  has  the  distinction  of  bsini;  one 
of  the  first  principaHlies  in  Russia  to  adopt 
Christianity.  This  broucht  it  into  close  con- 
nection with  Rome  and  Western  civilization  and 
led  it  to  adopt  more  of  Western  ways  than  the 
other  political  factions  of  Russia.  Under  the 
famous  Vladimir  I  in  the  10th  century  it  became 
Qiristian  in  a  characteristic  Russian  way.  The 
prince  had  tjccome  convinced  that  connection 
with  Rome  would  be  very  much  to  his  advan- 
tage ;  and  he  decided  to  become  a  Christian. 
But  he  would  not  beg  for  baptism.  He  would 
get  it  .the  Russian  way.  He  would  conquer  it 
by  force  of  arms.  So  he  set  out  with  a  large 
force  against  the  Byzantine  Empire,  forced  the 
Emperor  Basil  to  f^ve  him  hu  sister  Anna  in 
marriage  and  scared  the  Pope  into  baptizing 
him.  On  his  return  to  Kiev  he  sent  forth  a 
proclamation  that  all  who  did  not  come  to  the 
river  to  be  baptized  should  be  looked  upon  as 
rebels.  The  people  came  tiwether  to  the  Dnie- 
per, bringing  their  idols  with  them,  as  they  had 
been  ordered  to  do ;  and  they  were  there  bap- 
tized and  their  idols  broken  into  pieces  by  order 
of  Vladimir,  who  is  said  to  have  himself 
helped  in  the  destruction.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  work  in  his  capital,  Vladimir  sent  word  to 
all  the  villages,  cities  and  districts  of  his  king- 


dom  that  the  inhabitants,  without  exception, 
sliould  follow  the  example  of  Kiev  and  be- 
come Christians.  Riots  broke  out  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  Vladimir  carried 
through  his  plan  of  making  Kiev  Christian,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  though  for  many  years 
afterward  the  peasants  continued  to  worship 
their  ancient  gods  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 


the  time  of  Vladimir  Kiev  continued  t 

and  prosper  and   to  attract  great   i. 

the  religious  centre  of  Russia  and  its  richest 
and  most  famous  city.  Accumulating  great 
wealth  and  containing  famous  palaces  and  pri- 
vate edifices,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
conquering  Mongols  of  the  13th  century,  who 
descended  upon  it  as  they  did  upon  other 
wealthy  centres  of  Russia.  The  struggle  was 
long  and  bitter;  but  finallyi  the  wealth,  power 
ana  glory  of  Kiev  passed  away  temporarily  be- 
fore the  ravages  of  the  Mongol  hordes. 

In  1320,  however,  Kiev,  coming  under  the 
rule  of  Lithuania,  became  a  place  of  some  con- 
siderable importance  and  retrieved  a  part  of 
its  past  prestige  and  ^ory  as  a  commercial  and 
industrial  city  and  the  reli^ous  centre  of  west- 
ern Russia  When  Lithuania  became  a  part  of 
Poland  in  1S69  Kiev  formed  still  a  part  of 
Lithuanian  territory.  It  remained  united  with 
Poland  until  1668  when  it  became  Russian  ter- 
ritory. Peter  the  Great,  remembering  its  past 
glorious  history,  paid  considerable  attention  to 
Kiev,  restored  its  forlifications  and  made  it 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Russia  in  his 
day.  Naturally,  with  so  much  interesting  and 
momentous  history,  Kiev  has  many  relics  of  her 
past  greatness  in  the  shape  of  buildings. 
Among  these  are  numerous  churches  dating  to 
the  time  when  she  was- the  *city  of  churches." 
Of  these  ecclesiastical  remains  the  monastery 
of  Caves  (Petcherskaya  Lavre)  is  one  of  the 
most  noleworlhy,  forming  as  it  does  in  itself 
a  walled  town  dedicated  to  monastic  life,  with 
its  schools  and  inns  for  the  entertainment  of 
pilgrims  and  its  many  rows  of  cells  and  numer- 
ous streets,  all  overlooking  the  Dnieper  and 
iding  the  great  central  church  of  the 
ery,  one  of  the  richest  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices in  Russia  and  the  tomb  of  many  persons 
of  note,  ecclesiastical  and  no n- ecclesiastical, 
among  them  the  remains  of  various  saints. 
These  too  are  found  in  the  cave-like  cells  of 
the  monks.  All  this  makes  Kiev  one  of  the 
places  most  frequented  in  Russia  by  pilgrims 
who  make  journeys  to  it  from  alt  over  the 
country  wherever  the  Greek  Church  has  ad- 
herents. Among  the  other  noteworthy  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  of  Kiev  are  the  monastery  and 
church  of  Saint  Vladimir,  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Sophia,  the  church  of  the  Three  Saints 
and  that  of  Saint  Cyril,  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Andrew,  the  new  cathedral  of  Saint  Vladimir, 
the  Imperial  Palace,  the  University  of  Saint 
Vladimir  and  the  city  hall.  The  university, 
which  has  been  steadily  growing  in  importance 
and  usefulness,  has  a  library  of  over  200,000 
books  and  full  arts  and  other  departments  usu- 
ally found  in  such  an  institution.  Kiev,  which 
is  a  city  of  oyer  300,000,  is  a  place  of  consid- 
erable industrial  and  commercial  importance, 
its  activities  finding  vent  in  the  sugar  beet 
tr^de,  grain,  live  stock,  timber,  fruits,  chemi- 
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cals,  machinery,  hardware,  paper,  tobacco, 
sugar  and  extensive  shipping,  comprising  ex- 
porls  and  imports.  The  city  was  the  scene  of 
massacres  of  Jews  in  1905,  in  which  the  offi- 
cials were  accused  of  taking  part  in  a  clan- 
destine manner.  For  an  account  of  the  part 
played  by  Kiev  in  the  many  wars  and  other 
struggles  of  Russia  consult  any  good  history  of 
the  country. 

KIFTI  (iBN  AL-KiFTi,  ib'n  al  kef'lej,  Ara- 
bian historian  and  vizier :  b.  Kifl,  Upper 
Egypt,  1172;  d.  1248.  Born  of  one  of  the  best 
families  in  the  country  he  was  well  educated  at 
Kift  and  Cairo.  His  father  holding  a  position 
imdcr  the  Sultan  in  Jerusalem,  which  bad  lately 
been  connuercd  by  Saladin  (1187),  Al-Kifti 
went  to  [hat  city,  where  he  became  interested 
in  studying  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  result 
of  the  conquest  of  the  country  on  the  inhabit- 
ants. These  historical  studies  he  was  destined 
to  continue  all  his  life.  In  12U2  he  was  made 
vizier  by  the  Sultan,  a  position  he  held  until 
the  death  of  (he  latter  id  1216.  But  he  was 
soon  again  called  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
land  under  the  Sultan  (1219-31)  and  again  for 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1236^48).  His  ad- 
ministration was  notable  in  the  history  of  Ara- 
bian vi/iers.  He  not  only  attended  strictly  to 
state  affairs  and  succeeded  in  helping  greatly 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  wnole,  but 
be  encouraged  literature  aucl  art  and  learning 
of  every  kind;  and  he  set  the  example  himself 
by  undertaking  extensive  research  work  and 
writing  histories.  His  work  in  this  latter  field 
was  very  extensive  and  highly  esteemed  in  his 
day;  but  only  one  of  his  histories  has,  sur- 
vived to  our  day,  the  others  having  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1260, 
on!^  12  years  after  his  death.  His  one  sur- 
viving work  is  known' as  'Information  of  the 
Wise  Men  Regarding  the  History  of  the  Sci- 
entists' (Kitab  Ikhbar  al'Ulama  bikhbar  al- 
Hukama),  and  has  come  down  to  us  only  in 
part  and  that  simply  in  extensive  extracts  made 
in  another  work  in  1249.  It  treated  of  Mo- 
hammedan, Syriac  and  Greek  philosophers  and 
scientists.  Consult  Muller,  A.,  <Uebcr  das 
sogenannte  ta'rikh  al-hukam5  des  Ibn  el  Qifti' 
(Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists,  Vol.  I,  Leyden  1891). 

KIKUYU,  ke-koo'yoo,  a  part  of  the  south 
of  the  British  East  African  Protectorate,  situ- 
ated upon  the  equator.  It  is  principally  noted 
for  the  controversy  in  the  Anglican  Church 
there,  between  ike  extreme  High  Church  and 
the  Low  Church,  the  accusation  being  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  that  the  bisliop  of  Uganda, 
Dr.  Willis,  and  the  bishop  of  Mombasa  had 
admitted  to  communion  persons  not  members 
of  the  Church  of  island.  On  this  charge 
Dr.  Weston,  bishop  of  Zanzibar,  demanded  the 
impeachment  of  the  ofienders.  The  matter  was 
finally  brought  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  appointed  a  council  to  decide  the  question 
at  issue. 

KILAUEA,  fcS-low-a'a,  an  active  volcanoin 
Hawaii.  It  has  an  oval  crater,  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a  lake  of  red  and  boiling  lava 
at  (he  bottom  over  1,000  feet  below  the  crater's 
mouth.  The  volcano  lies  10  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  30  miles  from  Hito,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Matma  Loa,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Kilauea 


;  a  great  cavity  on  the  side  of  the 
n,  3  miles  long,  2  miles   wide  and  800 

t  deep.  At  the  southwestern  end  is  a  small 
lake  of  boiling  lava  called  Halemanmati,  or 
House  of  Everlasting  Fire.  Gnat  emptions 
occurred  here  in  1789,  1823,  1832,  1840  and  1868 

KILBOURNE,  James,  American  pioneer: 
b.  New  Brilain,  Conn,,  19  OcL  1770;  d.  Worth- 
ington,  Ohio,  9  April  1850,  He  was  succes- 
sively employed  as  an  apprentice,  clerl^  mer- 
chant and  mamifacturer,  and  having  secured  a 
compelence,  presented  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  ordained  about  1800.  In  1801-02  he  or- 
ganized the  Scioto  Company,  under  whose  aus- 
pices a  colony  of  about  100  persons,  under  the 
lead  of  Kilboume,  was  in  1803  established  in 
what  is  now  the  township  of  Worthington, 
Ohio.  Having  organized  here  the  Episcopal 
parish  of  Saint  John's,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  procured  the  establishment 
of  a  western  diocese  by  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  retired 
from  the  ministry  in  1304,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  a  civil  magistrate,  an  olilicer  of  fron- 
tier militia,  and  surveyor  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  lands.  In  1812  he  was  one  of  the 
cc»nmissi oners  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
the  public  lands  and  the  great  Virginia  reser- 
vation, and  also  commissioned  aa  a  colonel  in 
the  frontier  regiment;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  he  entered  Congress,  of  which  he  re- 
mained a  member  until  1817.  He  was  the  first 
to  propose  donations  of  lands  to  actual  settlers 
in  the  northwest  territory  and  afterward  served 
for  some  years  in  the  Ohio  legislature. 

KILDARE,  kTi-dar,  parish,  county  and  tovra 
of  the  same  name  in  Ireland.  The  town, 
which  is  25  miles  southwest  of  Dublin,  dates 
back  to  the  5th  century  when  the  present  site 
was  the  seat  of  a  monastery  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Saint  Bridget,  daughter  of  an  Irish 
king  or  chief,  as  the  legend  or  story  is  vari- 
ousTy  stated,  Bridget  later  became  a  nun,  re- 
ceiving the  veil  at  the  hands  of  no  less  a  per- 
sona«e  than  Saint  Patrick  himself,  according 
to  the  church  legend  which  bears  marks  of 
authenticity.  The  famous  monaalety  and  the 
Xown  itself  are  both  in  a  somewhat  decayed 
condition  but  they  are  still  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  legends,  stories  and  histori- 
cal associations  which  cluster  around  then. 
Among  the  historical  buildings  of  the  town 
are  the  Round  Tower,  over  100  feel  in  height, 
on  the  top  of  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
site  of  the  town;  the  convent  of  Saint  Francis 
with  its  abbey  and  the  abbey  of  the  Carmelites, 
A  very  interesting  relic  of  the  past  is  the 
"Fire-house,"  a  part  of  the  chapel  of  Saint 
Bridget,  in  which  there  was  maintained,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  perpetual  tire  for  centuries, 
probably  a  remembrance  of  the  pre-Christian 
fire  worship  of  the  Irish  people.    Pop.  3,000. 

KILDBER.    SeeKauxEa. 

KILGO,  John  Charlea,  American  eccle- 
siast  and  educator:  b.  Laurens,  S,  C,  22  July 
1861,  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  in  1382,  continuing  his 
college  studies  afterward  so  that  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  M.A,  from  Wofford 
College  10  years  later.  He  became  agent  for 
WafTord  College    (188?-94)  and  professor  of 
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philosophy  there  during  the  same  period,  »ad 
for  the  following  six  years  he  was  president  of 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  S,  C.  This  position 
fae  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
bishop  (1910).  He  has  been  a  member  of 
various  conferences  and  has  held  other  im- 
portant offices  in  church  and  educational 
circles. 

KILHAU,  kS'am,  Alexander,  founder  of 
the  Kilhamitcs  or  New  Connection  Melhodisls: 
b,  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  10  July  1762;  d.  Not- 
dnghan,  20  Dec  1796.  He  professed  conver- 
sion at  18,  became  a  preacher  in  1783  and  two 
years  later  was  enrolled  by  Wesley  as  a  regu- 
lar itinerant.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
complete  separation  from  the  Established 
ChuFch,  a  step  to  which  Wesley  had  alwaj^s 
been  opposed.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  this 
subject  came  under  discussion.  He  at  once 
urged  separation  and  sought  moreover  for  the 
distribution  of  administrative  power  between 
the  ministry  and  the  lay  members.  For  several 
olTe n si ve.  passages  in  his  'Progress  of  Liberty' 
(1795),  the  pamphlet  in  which  these  views 
were  expounded,  be  was  tried  att  a  conference 
held  in  1796  and  expelled  from  the  denomina- 
tion, upon  which  he  immediately  organized  the 
"  1  Methodists  or  Kilhamitcs." 


KILIAH,  ktl'yin,  or  KULH.  Saint,  the 
apostle  of  Franconia.  He  was  of  ntible  Scot- 
tish extraction  and  had  entered  a  monastery 
in  Ireland,  when  hearing  of  the  spiritual  desti- 
tution of  (^rman  Franconia  he  asked  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Pope  a  commiseion  to  preach 
the  Goapel  to  the  German  idolators,  and  with 
Cobnan.  his  priest,  and  Totnan,  his  deacon,  was 
instrumental  in  converting  great  nnmbers  at 
.Wiirzburg,  and  among  them  Duke  Gosbert. 
On  being  rebuked  by  Kilian  for  marrying 
(jeilana,  his  brother's  widow,  Duke  Gosbert 
.promised  to  put  her-  away,  and  hearing  this, 
Geilana  caused  the  three  misMbnaries  -to  be 
secretly  assassinated  (690)  without  her  hus~ 
band's  knowledge,  Kilian  is  honored  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Wiireburg,  and  his  festival  id 
B  July. 

KILIMANJARO,  kB-e-man-ja'r*  (Ae 
Great  Mountain),  a  doufcle-peakei  snow-dad 
mountain  of  Afri«t  in  German  East  AfricEi, 
about  100  miles  inland  from  the  port  of  Mom- 
basa, The  highest  peak,  estimaited  at  19,270 
feet,  is  the  hi^est  Icnown  in  the  African  con- 

KILKSNNT,  an  island  capital  and  county 
of  the  same  name  in  Ireland.  It  is  probable 
Aal  the  county  received  its  name  from  the 
lomi  since  the  word  means  the  church  of 
SaiiH  Kennjy  (Canice).  The  town,  which  is 
itself  a  cine  county,  is  situated  on  the  Nore 
some  70  miles  south  by  southwest  of  Dublin, 
with  wUch  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  dates 
back  to  the  12th  century,  and  like  many  other 
towns  in  Irdand  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to 
Ihe  establi^ment  of  a  Christian  church  «n 
the  site  of  the  present  town;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  there  was  a  village  established 
there  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  church. 
In  fact  the  Anglican  cathedral  of  Saint  Canice 
dates  back  to  1052,  From  the  time  of  the 
first  English  invasion  Kilkenny  was  the  centre 
of  strong  British  power,  and  consequently  its 
relics  are  largely  non-CalhoJic.  The  Catholic 
Disabilities  Act  and  the  efiorts  ma&  to  derfroy 


all  Catholic  education  in  the  cpuntv  also  helped 
to  place  the  interestirig  buildings  of  the  town 
in  the  hands  of  the.  Anglicans.  Kilkenny  has 
at  least  two  famous  scpools,  and  at  one  of 
these,  the  College  of  Kilkenny,  many  notaUe 
men  have  been  educated,  among  them  Berke- 
ley, Congreve  and  Swift.  The  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  college  of  the  town  is  known  as  Saint 
Kyran's,  but  it  dates  back  only  to  the  time  of 
the  comparatively  recent  liberality  which  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  Catholic  colleges 
and  schools  in  Ireland.  The  town  which  has  a 
population  of  over  10,000  is  of  considerable 
commercial  and  industrial  importance.  It  is 
a  centre  of  extensive  manufactures  of  woolen, 
linen  cjodis  and  blankets,  and  is  a  ftistributing 
centre  for  provisions  of  various  kinds,  A 
great  part  of  the  home  trade  in  this  latter 
industry  finds  its  outlet  through  Waterford, 
with  which  Kilkenny  is  connected  by  rail  and 
with  which  it  has  water  communication.  The 
Kilkenny  people  have  the  reputation  of  being 
quarrelsome,  but  this  is  very  largely  unde- 
served, and  is  due  principally  to  Swift's  famous 
story  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  which  fought  until 
there  was  nothing  left  of  either  of  them  but 
the  tails,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  Kilkenny 
had  a  long  standing  dispute  over  boundary 
lines  with  rier  nrighbor  Irishtown.  This  dis- 
trict of  Ireland  was  also  noted,  in  earlier  days, 
-for  the  animosities  maintainea  by  local  chief- 
tains for  one  another.  But  (he  people  of  Kil- 
kenny are  to-day,  notwithstanding  this  historical 
reputation,  of  a  very  friendly  disposition.  Con- 
sult Donelan.  J,,  'The  Confederation  of  Kil- 
kenny' (Dublin  1906) ;  Healy,  'History  of 
Kilkenny'  (Kilkenny  1893);  Hogan,  'Kil- 
kenny' (Kilkenny  1884). 

KILLARNBY,  camtal  of  Souris  District, 
Manitoba,  Canada.  Situated  on  the  line  of 
the  Canadian  Paciiic  itailway  some  160  miles 
direct  weal  of  Winnipeg,  it  is  the  centre  of  an 
igricukural  country  with  which  it  carries  on 
commercial  relations  somewhat  important  for 
the  size  of  its  population.  Its  ewtensive  han- 
dling of  grain  from  Ae  local  farms  has  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  a  number  of  very  mod- 
em grain  elevators.  The  town  also  does  a 
good  trade  in  flour  and  in  such  articles  as  are 
required  by  the  surrounding  farming  commu- 
nity. It  has  lumber  yards,  a  sash  and  door 
factory,  a  cement  plant  and  depots  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  machinery.  Killamey  is  grow- 
ing and  becoming  of  more  interest  and  im- 
portance.   Pop,  2,500. 

KILLARNEY,  ki-lar'uT,  maiket  towii  in 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway.  In  summer, 
Killarney  is  thronged  with  visitors  to  the  lakes 
and  the  delightful  scenery  in  the  neighborhood. 
Fano'  articles  of  wood,  particularly  of  arbutus, 
which  attains  to  great  perfection  in  the  environs, 
are  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  in 
great  demand  by  tourists.    Pop,  ,S,796. 

KILLARNBY.  Lakes  of,  three  connected 
bodies  of  water,  the  lowermost  of  which  is 
within  1%  miles  of  the  town  of  Killamey,  Ire- 
land. These  famous  lakes  are  ^ituated  in  a 
Iiasin  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry, 
some  of  which  rise  abruptiv  from  the  water's 
edge  densely  clothed  with  trees  from  base  (o 
summit  In  the  lower  lake  (Lough  Leane)  are 
a  number  of  finely  wooded  islands,  on  tbe  priu' 
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dpal  of  which  are  the  remains  of  Ross  Caslle. 
Between  the  lower  and  the  middle  lakes  is  the 
fine  ruin  of  Muckross  Abbey,  The  upper  lake 
is  the  most  enchanting  of  the  three,  and  is 
thicldy  studded  with  islets. 

KILLDEER,  the  most  common  and  best- 
known  species  of  American  plover  {JEgialitis 
vocifera).  It  is  found  throughout  temperate 
North  America,  especially  in  the  western 
United  States,  breeding  northward  to  New- 
foundland and  in  winter  migrating  lo  South  and 
Central  America.  It  is  9  or  10  inches  long 
and  the  sexes  are  similarly  colored— brown 
above  with  a  chestnut  tinge  on  the  rump ; 
around  the  neck  a  white  ring  bounded  in  front 
by  a  c(»np!ete,  and  behind  by  an  incomplete, 
black  ring;  the  lower  parts  are  while  and  there 
ii  a  white  stripe  through  the  eye;  the  wing- 
quills  and  tail  are  variegated  black  and  white. 
The  killdeer  is  distinctively  a  bird  of  (he  in- 
terior, spreading  over  the  prairie  lands  and 
fields,  and  frequenting  the  seashore  chiefly  dur- 
ing  the  winter.  During  the  summer  it  is  usually 
found  in  pairs,  breeding  in  corn  and  hay  fields 
or  along  water-courses.  The  four  clay-colored, 
spotted,  pyriform  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  sli^t 
depression  in  the  ground.  Though  aiwa^s  aotsy 
birds,  the  cry  or  whistle  from  which  their  name 
is  derived  is  heard  in  its  perfection  when  the 
nest  is  approached,  and  the  frightened  hen  en- 
deavors bv  various  devices  to  lead  the  intruder 
away.  Like  that  of  other  plovers,  the  food  is 
chiefly  insects.  In  the  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  the  killdeer  is  sought  by  gtuiners,  but 
much  less  so  than  related  migratory  species  of 
the  same  genus. 

KILLER,  a  kind  of  whale,  or  large  por- 
poise, also  called  orca  or  grampua,  of  the  family 
Delpninida,  and  constituting  the  genus  Ordntu. 
It  reaches  a  length  of  about  25  feet.  The  bead 
is  roiwded  and  the  Lower  jaw  is  a  little  shorter 
than  the  upper.  The  dorsal  fin  is  extraor- 
dinarily high  in  the  adult  males,  like  a  broad- 
sword, nearly  vertical  and  about  six  feet  in 
length  from  base  to  tip ;  in  the  female  it  is 
prominent  but  much  lower.  The  pectoral  fins 
are  large,  broad  and  rounded,  and  the  flukes, 
or  tail-fin.  also  broad  and  thidc.  The  color  is 
peculiar,  being  bla^  above  and  on  the  fins,  and 
while  below;  the  margins  of  ihe  two  colors 
^rp^  defined  The  white  of  the  belly  en- 
tends  forward  to  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  upward  on  each  side  where  it  forms  a  lai^, 
oblong,  white  area.  Above  and  somewhat  be- 
hind the  eye  is  a  conspicuous  oblong,  white 
Spot.  In  the  young  the  white  areas  are  tinged 
with  vellow.  The  upper  and  lower  jaws  are 
armed  with  thick,  powerful,  somewhat  curved 
teeth,  numbering  in  all  from  40  to  56.  The 
killer  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  repre- 
senlative  of  the  dolcAiin  family.  It  hunts  in 
[Mcks  and  is  rapacious  and  exceedingly  vora- 
cious. Unlike  all  other  cetaceans  it  feeds  upon 
warm-blooded  aquatic  animals,  and  chiefly  on 
young  seals,  porpoises  and  whales.  It  attacks 
the  larger  whales  without  hesitation.  iHting  them 
on  the  tips  and  throat,  sometimes  in  order  to 
force  them  to  surrender  their  young,  which  are 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  In  on;  instance 
the  stomach  of  a  killer  was  found  to  contain 
fhe  bodies  of  13  porpoises  and  14  seals.  The 
hest-known  species  {Orcians  orca\  inhabits  all 
leas.    A  second  species  is  found  in  the  Soudi 


Pacific,  Others  have  been  described,  but  their 
validity  is  doubtful. 

KILLIECRANKIE,  kfl-I-kriiiK^,  pass  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Grampians  of  northern  Perth- 
shire, on  the  Hij^land  Railway,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Blair- Athole,  A  viaduct  of  10 
arches  carries  the  railway  over  the  pass.  Here 
Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  defeated  the 
forces  of  William  III  under  Mackay  on  7  July 
1689,  hut  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  ^ctory. 

KILLIFISH,  one  of  a  group  of  small 
fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinoi<mtidir.  They 
have  broad,  depressed,  scaly  heads,  large  cyclcid 
scales,  no  lateral  line,  small  very  protractile 
mouths  with  several  rows  of  pointed  teeth,  and 
a  well-developed  air-bladder  which  possesses 
somewhat  of  a  pulmonary  ftmction.  The  com- 
mon Idllifish,  mud-fish  or  mummichog  (Fundii- 
ius  keteroclilus)  seldom  exceeds  three  inches 
in  length,  and  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  shallow 
waters  along  the  shores  of  bays  and  estuaries, 
in  brackish  pools  and  tidal  rivers  from  Maine  to 
Mexico.  It  is  extremely  hardy  and  is  import- 
ant economically  as  food  for  larger  fishes. 
The  sexes  differ  in  color.  The  larger  Idllifish 
(F.  majaiii)  reaches  a  length  of  six  mches,  and 
is  found  in  shallow  salt  and  brackish  bays  from 
Florida  to  Cape  Cod.  The  males  have  trans- 
verse and  the  females  longitudinal  black  bars. 
The  species  of  Fundulus  are  oviparous,  but 
some  eenera  of  jhe  family  are  viviparous  and 
strongly  dimorphic,  sexually. 

KILLING,  killng.  Wilhelm,  German 
writer  and  mathematician:  b.  fiurbach,  West- 
phalia, 1847.  Graduated  from  Beriin  Univer- 
sity, he  became  a  teadier,  first  privately,  and 
afterward  in  the  gymnasia,  becoming  finally 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Miinster.  There  he  distinguished  himseJf  by 
his  works  on  mathematical  subjects  which  were 
noted  for  their  depth  of  thought  and  accuracy 
of  reasoning.  He  gave  spedai  attention  to  the 
field  of  non-Eucliman  geometry  in  which  de- 
partment he  won  the  Lobadhevsky  priie  of  the 
Kazan  Academy  (1910).  Amoi^  his  publi^ed 
works  are  'Die  nicht-euclidischen  Raumforrnen' 

51883)  ;  'Erweiterung  des  Rauntbcgriffs' 
1884)  ;  'Die  Lieschen  Transformationsgrup- 
pen>  fl886) :  'Einfuhrung  in  der  Grundlageii 
der  Geometric'  (1893-98)  ;  'Lehrbuch  der  ana- 
lytischen  Geometric  in  homogenischen  Koordi- 
naten'  (1900-02)  ;  'Handbuch  des  mathema- 
lischen  Unterrecht'  (1910-13,  with  Hovesudt). 
KILLINCLY,  knin^-li,  Conn.,  town,  in- 
cluding several  villages  in  Windham  County, 
on  the  Quinebaug  and  Five  Uile  rivera,  25 
miles  northeast  of  Norwich,  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  It  has  a 
public  library,  a  high  5i:jiool,  diurches  and  town- 
hall,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  harness,  mill  supi^ies,  boots  and  shoes, 
etc.  It  was  settled  in  1693,  and  until  1708  was 
known  as  Aspinock.  It  w^  the  ^catest  cotton 
manufacturiiw  town  in  the  State  in  1836;  Pop. 
6,56*.  Consult  Bayles.  'History  of  Windham 
County,  Conn.>  (New  York  1889) ;  and  Lamed, 
'History  of  Windham  County,  Conn.'  (2  vols., 
Worcester  1874). 

KILLINGTON  (Idl'Ing-t6n)  PEAK,  an 
elevation  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in  the  Stale 
of  Vermont,  about  10  miles  southeast  of  Rut- 
land.   It  is  4,241  feet  high,  andjhe  view  irom 
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its  summit  is  most  beautiful;  a  large  number 
of  pretty  villages  and  charming  valleys  may  be 
seer  on  a  clear  day. 

KILUAINHAM,  lol-min'hiin,  a  towo^ip 
of  Dublin  County  and  a  suburb  of  Dublin 
Gty.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the  citv  and  is 
known  generally  throughout  the  BritiBb  Empire 
on  account  of  its  military  hospital  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  place  itself,  and  its  jail  in 
H-faich  numerous  political  offenders  have  been 
confined,  among  them  Parnell,  who  was  placed 
there  in  1832.  The  hospital,  which  is  as  well 
known  in  Ireland  as  Chelsea^  Hospital  is 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  is  a  very  old 
institution,  as  hospitals  go,  having  been  founded 
by  Qiarles  II  for  the  reception  of  wounded  and 
pensioned  soldiers.  Kilmainham  has  figured  in 
the  politics  of  the  British  Empire  on  several 
occasions,  the  most  notable  being  probably  the 
secret  agreement  entered  into  between  Pamell 
and  Gladstone  on  the  guesbon  of  the  commis- 
sion of  agrarian  crimes  in  Ireland,  an  agree- 
ment which  has  been  popularly  known  as 
*The  Treaty  of  Kilmainham.* 

KILMARNOCK,  a  town  situated  on  the 
Kilmarnock,  in  Scotland.  It  is  in  Ayrshire, 
only  12  miles  nordi  of  the  city  of  Ayr,  and  is 
the  largest  town  in  the  shire.  It  is  noted  for 
its  connection  with  the  national  poet,  Robert 
Burns,  whose  first  bonk  was  published  there. 
Bums  has  celebrated  many  scenes  in  Ayrshire, 
and  the  city  of  Kilmarnock  faas  taken  great 
pnde  in  its  relationship  to  the  Scottish  bard 
and  possesses  a  very  interesting  museum  o£ 
things  relating  to  him,  his  work  and  his  vari' 
ous  connections.  The  neighborhood  of  lie  city 
is  given  greatly  (o  the  production  of  cheese  and 
one  of  the  yearly  events  of  its  life  is  a  great 
cheese  show  to  which  people  come  from  far  and 

T  with  exhibits.    These  amount  to  thousands 


liquors,  leathers,  woolen  goods  and  carpets.  Its 
blast  furnaces  also  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  Its  industrial  life.  These  are 
enabled  to  work  at  very  advantageous  condi- 
tions owing  to  the  fact  that_  the  iron  and  the 
coal  whicfa  keep  them  nmtung  arc  found  in 
abundance  and  oi  good  quality  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  addition  to  its  extensive  production 
of  cheese  Kilmarnock  also  gives  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  all  other  kinds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts.   Pop.  abont  35,000. 

KILN  POTTERY,  In  modem  practice, 
kilns  as  used  in  the  clay  industries  may  be 
described  in  three  general  types,  up-draft,  down- 
draft  and  muffle  kilns.  The  last  named  stands 
alone,  as  its  distinctive  feature  lies  not  in  the 
method  of  firing  or  the  direction  of  the  draft 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  kiln  consists  of  a  single 
laboratory  closed  to  the  direct  entrance  of  flame 
and  heated  by  radiation  throu^  the  walls. 
This  type  of  kiln  is  used  in  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  that  the  contained  wares  should  be 
protected  from  dust  and  smoke,  but  \i^ere  it  is 
not  convenient  to  enclose  them  in  saggers. 
Large  ware  such  as  porcelain  bath-tubs  and 
sinlo,  heavy  pieces  of  terra-cotta.  etc.,  cannot 
be  set  in  saggers  as  pottery  is  on  account  of 
weight  and  sue;    They  are  best  burned  in  a 


muiHed  kiln,  beint;  set  directly  upon  the  brick 
floor.  UiiSled  kilns  are  also  used  for  burning 
painted' wares.  These  are  smaller  than  the  kilns 
for  heavy  goods  and  are  burned  to  a  much 
lower  temperature.  Such  kilns  can  be  set, 
bumed,  cooled  and  drawn  in  24  hours,  while  the 
large  muffles  cannot  be  tamed  in  less  than  10 

General  Idlns  for  pottery  burning  are  of  the 
open  type.  The  wares  are  enclosed  in  saggers 
which  are  set  over  one  another  in  tiers  (bungs). 
Saggers  are  cases  made  of  refractory  clay  and 
suited  as  to  size  to  the  wares  they  are  to  con- 
tain. The  flames  and  kiln  gases  pass  freely 
round  the  saggers  and  the  whole  chamber  is 
uniformly  heated. 

The  usual  form  of  kiln  is  cylindrical  with  a 
sKgfatly  domed  crown.  Outside  this  is  the 
'■hovel'  or  conical  top  familiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  pottery  (owns.  The  hovel  serves  the 
furpose  of  a  chimney,  and  collects  the  smoke 
rom  a  ntmiber  of  apertures  in  the  kiln  crown. 
The  fire  months  range  in  ntimber  from  6  to 
10  according  to  the  size  of  the  Idln,  In  the 
up-draft  kiln  the  gases  simply  pass  up  between 
die  bungs  of  sabers  and  find  a  free  vent  at  the 
top.  In  the  down-draft  type  the  top  of  the 
CTOvn  is  dosed  and  the  gases  after  passing  up 
the  walls  and  under  the  crown  are  led  down  a 
centre  stack  and  up  again  through  flues  ar- 
ranged for  die  purpose.  The  stmcture  of  the 
down-draft  kiln  is  more  complicated  than  the 
t4>-draft,  but  a  considerable  economy  of  fuel 
is  effected.    The  lain  also  cools  more  rapidly. 

Kilns  for  burning  bricks  follow  the  same 
general  lines  but  vary  in  form.  For  this  par- 
pose  the  squaxe  kiln  is  among  the  most  popular, 
being  usually  operated  on  the  down-draft  prin- 
ciple. 

Many  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  per- 
fect utiUzation  of  heat  but  none  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  One  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  con- 
tinuous kiln.  This  has  been  applied  in  Germany 
to  the  burning  of  porcelain,  and  its  use  in 
America  increases.  The  continuous  Idln  is 

a  long  low  tunnel  built  in  the  form  of  a  paral- 
lelogram with  rounded  ends.  This  is  divided 
into  as  many  chambers  as  may  be  necessary, 
each  chamber  having  an  entrance  at  each  side 
and  two  fire  mouths.  Paper  partitions  are  used 
in  order  to  secure  the  correct  movem  .nt  of  the  , 
draft,  and  as  each  successive  chamber  is  filled 
with  ware  and  the  proper  dampers  opened  the 
heat  from  the  burning  chambers  is  drawn 
throueh  the  unburned  brick,  bringing  them  up 
to  a  high  temperature  without  any  additional 
fuel.  Meanwhile  the  chambers  in  whidi  the 
tiring  has  been  completed  are  be^nning  to  cool 
and  so  the  work  goes  on  continuously.  The 
economy  of  the  method  is  very  great,  but  a 
considerable  output  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  stoppage.  Kilns  are,  for  the  most  part, 
burned  with  coal,  both  hard  and  soft  coals 
being  used.  Those  in  the  gas  belt  are  success- 
fully bumed  with  natural  gas  and  in  some  places 
oil  is  use±  The  temperatures  at  which  oifEer- 
ent  wares  are  bumed  are  about  as  follows: 

Rooflng  tfle  and  portiw  bridt IOW^10T<I»C 

Common  brfck  «nd  dnJn  tilB IO»0»-117(1»C 

Paienc*  »rt  pottery  —  bIub tlSffC 

F«iene«»rt  pottery  — Body I230»C 

Scwer-pipe  and  stonann ilSt^-lTWC 

Bartfaenwara  didtn ItW-tiVfC 

Hold  chin* IWC 

Bona  china lUO^ 

HudporcoWn I^g(^-UMPC 

UigitizccbyGoOt^Ic 
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KILO.    See  Metric  System, 
KILOGRAMME,     or     KILOGRAM,     a 

French  measure  of  weight=  1,000  grammes. 
See  Metkic  System. 

KILOLITER,  or  KILOLITRE,  a  French 
measure  of  capacity  for  fluids,  1,000  litres. , 
See  Metric  System. 

KILOWATT.  See  EiEcmcAL  Terms; 
Units;  Watt. 

KILPATRICK,  Hugh  Judron,  American 
soldier:  h.  Deckertown.  N.  J.,  14  Jan.  1836;  d. 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  4  Dec.  1881.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1861,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  became  a  heutenant-colonel  of  cav- 
alry. He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  May  1863,  and  in  the  followiog 
March  was  active  in  a  raid  to  Richmond  for 
the  release  of  Federal  prisoners.  He  com- 
manded Ae  cavalry  of  Sherman's  army  in  its 
march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  in  1^,  and 
;:i  June  1865  was  promoted  major-general  of 
volunteers.  After  the  War  he  was  prominent 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  Republican  political  speaker. 
He  wa3  Minister  to  Chile  from  1865  to  1870, 
and  was  reappointed  in  1881.  In  1887  his  re- 
mains were  rer-ioved  from  Chile  and  interrnl 
at  West  Paint  Consult  Moore,  'Kilpatrick  and 
our  Cavalry'   (1865). 

KILWA  (Itcl'wi)  KIVINJE,  kS-v6n'yi,  or 
QUILOA,  ke-lo'a,  seaport  town  in  German 
bast  Africa.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  coast 
about  180  miles  south  of  Zanribar,  and  was, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  the 
chief  port  of  entry  of  the  German  govemmeiu 
in  Gennan  East  Africa.  At  that  period  its 
extensive  roadstead  was  frequented  by  trading 
vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  worltl,  for  its 
trade  and  commerce  were  very  extensive.  Be- 
fore the  German  occupation  of  the  country  the 
city  was  a  place  of  considerabk  importance  in 
the  native  economy,  but  it  was  extremely  un- 
healthy for  Europeans  and  not  any  too  sani- 
tary for  the  natives.  The  Germans  did  a  great 
deal  to  improve  the  health  conditions  of  the 


borhood  of  Kilwa  was  noted,  during  the  Arab 
occupation  of  the  coast,  as  one  of  tnc  hotbeds 
.  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Kilwa  (Kilwa 
Kisiwani),  the  centre  of  these  Arab  operations, 
which  is  some  17  miles  further  down  the  coast, 
has  fallen  into  decay  and  is  almost  deserted, 
and  ifacre  is  little  commercial  or  industrial 
activity  on  the  island  on  which  it  is  situated 
or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  modem  city,  which  is  known  as 
Kilwa  Kivinje,  is  over  100,000. 

KILWINNING,  an  industrial  town  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  quite  close  to  Irvine.  It 
possesses  woolen  factories,  coal  mines,  iron 
works,  engineering  and  fire-clay  establishments. 
It  is  situated  in  historic  ground  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  rich  in  Highland  and  Lowland 
traditions.  Near  to  the  town  is  Egliuton  which 
possesses  extensive  iron  works  and  the  famous 
castle  of  the  same  name,  the  scene  of  the 
Eglinton  Tournament  (1839).  Kilwinning 
claims  the  honor  of  being  the  mother  of  the 
freemasonry  of  Scotland.    Pop.  about  5,000. 


fiction,*  narrates  the  colorful  adventures  of 
young  Kimball  O'Hara,  son  of  an  Irish  soldier 
m  India,  reared  from  babyhood  as  a  waif 
among  low-casle  Hindus  and  known  among 
his  variegated  native  acquaintances  as  "the 
Little  Friend  of  all  the  World."  Kim  attaches 
himself,  as  disciple  and  protector,  to  a  splendid, 
wise  yet  simple  old  Tibetan  lama,  who  is 
wandering  .riirough  India  in  search  of  a  mystic 
river  that  is  to  wash  him  clean  of  all  earthly 
sins,  sorrows  and  penalties.  The  boy's  Euro- 
pean parentage  is  discovered,  and  Kim,  with 
the  lama's  aid,  is  sent  to  school  where  he  U 
educated  with  a  view  to  his  employment  in  the 
British  secret  service,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly 
fitted  bv  his  natural  ^ifts  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  native  life.  Then,  still  in  his 
teens,  and  tinofHcJally  attached  to  the  secret 
service,  he  resumes  his  wanderings  with  ihe 
lama  through  India  and  far  into  the  Himalayas, 
where  he  is  instrtimehtal  in  defeating  ihi; 
machinations  of  foreign  spies  among  the  na- 
tive princes.  On  its  first  appearance  in  book 
form,  19  Oct.  1901,  'Kim*  was  enthusiastically 
hailed  as  a  marvelous  revdation  of  Hindustan. 
Thus  a  reviewer  in  Tht  Academy  (London) 
writes,  "'Kim'  is  hardly  a  novel.  It  is  a 
Idncmetograph  of  a  people,  telling  what  they 
feel  —  what  they  have  felt  throng  time,  and 
the  eflect  of  that  immemorial  feeling  on  those 
of  to-day."  And  Edgar  Allen  Forbes  who  fol- 
lowed the  route  of  the  tale  through  IntUa  de- 
clares "Kim'  is  to  me  the  best  guide  book 
and  the  most  faithful  interprete'r  that  the 
traveler  may  find  in  India.  No  other  book  that 
I  know  of  so  clearly  unfolds  that  wonderful 
land  and  its  mysterious  customs.* 

ASTHtJR   GtHTERMAM. 

KIMBALL,  Arthur  Lalannc,  American 
writer:  b.   Succasunna  Plains,  N.  J.,  16  OcL 

J856.  Educated  at  Princeton  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins universities,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  vf  the  latler  institution  for  a 
while,     being     finally     called    to    the    chair    in 

Jhysics  in  Amherst  College  in  1891.  Among 
is  published  works,  which  are  almost  alto- 
gether on  physics,  are  'The  Physical  Property 
of  Gases*  (1890),  and  <College  Physics' 
(1911). 

KIMBALL,  Heber  ChMc,  American  Moi^ 
mon  leader;  b.  Sheldon,  Franklin  County,  Vt, 
14  June  1801 ;  d.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  22  June 
1868.  In  1832  he  was  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  Latter-Day  Sainti,  in  the  same  year  was 
ordained  an  elder  of  the  Church  ty  Joseph 
Smith  and  in  1835  became  one  of  the  12  Mor- 
mon apostles.  In  1838  with  Br^ham  Youi^ 
lie  led  the  Mormons  from  Missouri  into  Illi- 
nois, where  they  finally  settled  at  Nauvoo,  and 
in  1847  was  a  pioneer  in  the  exodus  to  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  He  was  succes- 
sively diicf  priest  of  the  order  of  Melchiiiddc 
(1846),  a  councillor  to  Young  (1S47)  and  chief 
justice  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Descret. 

KIMBALL,  James  Pntnun,  American 
geologist:  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  26  April  1836;  d. 
23  Oct.  1913.  Educated  at  Harvard,  Berth, 
Gdttingen  and  Freibera  (Saxony,  school  at 
mines),  he  became  professor  of  chemiatiy  and 
economic  seology  in  the  New  York  State  ^rri- 
cultural  College  (1861-62),  and  as^slant  ad- 
ju  tan  I -general    of    United    States    volimteer^ 
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ranking  as  captain.  He  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  with  the  Army 
of  the  Polomas,  servins;  on  the  staffs  of  Mc- 
Oellan,  Bumside,  Hooker  and  Meade.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  became  a  mining 
engineer,  serving  in  the  meantime  as  honorary 
professor  of  geology  at  Lehigh  Universitjy 
(1874-85),  becoming,  upon  Ae  latter  date,  di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Mint  (1885-88). 
He  contributed  extensively  on  his  spcdal  sub- 
jects lo  American  and  other  tnagaiines. 

KIMBALI^  Martha  Gertrude,  American 
philanthropist:  b.  Portland,  Me.,  1840;  d.  1894. 
She  led  a  very  active  life  which  was  marked 
by  charitable  impulses.  During  the  Civil  War 
she  acted  as  a  nurse  with  Sherman's  army  on 
its  march  into  (Georgia.  She  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  soldiers,  and  finally  became  in- 
spector of  hospitals.  Her  first  connection  with 
the  army  in  the  field  was  when  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  front  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  her  hus- 
band was  appraiser  of  captured  cotton,  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  army,  gave  her  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  army  life  that  she  covild 
not  easily  have  otherwise  obtained  without  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  military  organization  as 
she  later  on  actually  did.  She  is  credited  with 
being  the  ori^nator  of  the  decoration  idea, 
which  she  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  General 
Sherman,  who  at  once  welcomed  it  and  put  it 
into  practice. 

KIMBALL,  Richard  BurleiEh,  American 
author:  b.  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  11  Oct.  1816;  d. 
New  York,  28  Dec  1892.  He  was  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1834  and  later  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  practised  his  profession  at 
£rst  in  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  in 
.New  York.  He  fourded  the  town  of  Kimball, 
Tex.,  and  constmcied  the  first  railroad  in  that 
Stale,  extending  from  Galveston  to  and  be- 
yond Houston.  His  publications  include  "Let- 
ters from  England'  (1842)-  *Cuba  and  the 
Cubans'  (1850);  'Swrt  Leger'  (1850); 
'Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad>  (1853); 
'Under-Currents  of  Wall  Street'  (1862)  ; 
'Henry  Powers,  Banker'  .  (1868)  ;  'To-day  in 
New  York'  (1870) ;  'Siones  of  Exceptional 
Life>    (1887). 

KIHBALL,  Sumner  Increase,  organizer 
and  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Life 
Saving  Service:  b.  Lebanon,  York  County,  Me., 
2  Sept.  1834.  He  was  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  in  1855;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1858.  In  1859  he  served  in  the  Slate 
legislature  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  judiciary.  In  1862  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
second  auditor's  office  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  in  1871  was  made 
chief  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service.  In  that 
position  he  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  government  stations  on  the  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  coast  where  surf  boats 
and  other  apparatus  were  stored  under  ihe 
charge  of  a  keeper  for  use  in  case  of  ship- 
wredt;  he  found  the  property  badly  cared  for 
and  the  service  inefficient.  Obtaining  an  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  he  entirely  reorgan- 
ized the  service,  and  so  successfully  that  il  was 
soon  ex<ended  to  Cape  Cod  and  other  points  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  In  1878  the  Life  Saving 
Service  was  organized  as  a  separate  bureau 
and  was  extended  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 


Creat  Lakes.     He  was  made  the  head  of  the 

bureau  and  introduced  many  improved  methods, 
including  the  patrol  system  and  telephonic  con- 
nection between  adjacent  stations;  he  also  ob- 
tained the  passage  of  the  law,  to  the  effect  that 
inspectors,  keepers  and  crews  in  the  service 
should  be  appointed  on  a  strictly  non-partisan 
basis  "with  reference  solely_  to  their  fitness,* 
He  has  also  been  acting  register,  acting  comp- 
troller and  acting  solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  1889  he  was  the  United  Slates  delegate 
to  the  International  Marine  Conference,  He 
has  written  'Organization  and  Methods  of  the 
United  States  Life  Saving  Service'  (1889,  the 
most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject,  and 
'Joshua  James  — Life  Saver'   (1909). 

KIMBALL,  William  Wirt,  American 
naval  officer:  b,  Paris,  Me.,  9  Jan.  1848.  Grad- 
;iated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(1869),  he  entered  at  once,  uoon  miUtary  life 
and  was  promoted  as  rapidly  as  the  service 
permitted,  becoming  captain  (1905)  and  rear- 
admiral  (19(%).  He  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
service  in  almost  every  water  where  the  United 
States  fleet  is  stationed.  Among  his  other  ex- 
periences he  was  one  of  the  first  of  American 
tiaval  officers  to  see  service  on  an  American 
torpedo  boat  Aside  from  this  he  gave  much 
attention  to  the  development  and  perfection  of 
machine  and  magazine  guns  and  submarines. 
for  this  reason  he  was  given  command  of  the 
American  Atlantic  torpedo  boat  flotilla  during 
the  His pano- American  War.  After  the  close 
of' the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  construction,  examination  and  retirement, 
and  he  was  in  command  of  the  Nlcaraguan  ex- 
peditionary squadron  (1909-10),  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that,  by  law,  he  was  automatically 
retired  in  1909. 

KIMBERLEY,  kimTier-le,  John  Wode- 
honse,  Earl  of,  English  statesman :  b.  London, 
1826;  d.  1902.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  third  Baron  Wodchouse 
while  still  in  his  teens,  and  he  soon  entered 
public  life  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (1852-56  and  also  1858-61). 
The  intervening  time  he  spent  as  encumbent 
of  the  Russian  Embassy.  He  was  special  envoy 
to  Copenhat^en  to  represent  the  Rovemment  in 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  (186J),  and  on 
his  return  to  England  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  Under  Secretary  at  the  Indian 
Office,  a  position  he  soon  relinquished  to  be- 
come Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1864-66). 
He  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  Gladstone 
government  as  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  (1868- 
70)  and  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (1870-741. 
The  latter  position  he  again  held  (1880-82) 
until  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (1882-86),  a  position  he  was  again  called 
to  occupy  _(1892-94),  but  relinquished  to  be- 
come Foreign  Secretary  in  the  Rosebery  Cab- 
inet (1894-95).  Two  years  later  he  became 
leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  1899  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Lon- 
don University.  In  1866.  at  a  comparatively 
young  age,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Ear!  of  Kimberley.  for  services  rendered  the 
empire.  Kimberley  was  a  man  of  brilliant  ex- 
ecutive gifts  and  his  work  in  Ireland  and  as 
Colonial  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
India  redounded  to  his  credit  and  that  of  the 
British  government. 
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KIHBBBLBY,  Lewis  Aahfield,  American 

rear-admiral:  b,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  2  April  1830; 
d.  1902.  He  was  appoined  to  the  navy  1S46, 
graduated  from  Naval  Academy  in  1852.  In 
Ihe  Civil  War  as  executive  officer  of  the  Hart- 
ford, Farragut's  flagship,  he  took  pan  in  the 
cx>Dtest5  at  Port  Hudson,  Grand  Gulf,  War- 
rin^on  and  Mobile  Bay,  and  in  1871  accom- 
panied ihe  United  States  expedition  to  Korea. 
In  1880-83  he  commanded  the  navy  yard  at 
New  York,  in  1884-85  was  a  member  of  the  ex- 
amining and  retiring  board,  in  1885-86  was  in 
command  of  the  Boston  navy  yard,  in  1887  was 
promoted  to  rear-admiral  and  in  1892  was  re- 
tired. 

KIMBERLEY,  South  Africa,  town  of 
Cape  Colony,  the  capital  of  Griqualand  West 
and  of  the  South  African  diamond  fields,  is 
situated  4,012  feet  above  sea-level  at  a  distance 
of  647  miles  by  rail  from  Cape  Town,  and 
close  to  the  westen  boundary  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  province.  Kimberley  owes  its  ex- 
istence and  prosperity  to  the  mining  of  dia- 
monds, an  industry  that  began  in  1870.  It 
stands  on  an  open  plain,  has  wide  straight 
streets,  good  public  and  other  buildings  and 
receives  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Vaal,  17 
miles  distant  The  most  important  diamond 
mines  are  those  called  Kimberlev,  De  Beers, 
Bultfontein,  Du  Toits  Pan  and  Wesselton. 
During  the  South  African  War  Kimberley  was 
invested  by  the  Boers  for  123  days,  from  IS 
Oct.  1899  till  its  relief  by  General  French  on 
15  Feb.  1900.  A  fine  breed  of  horses  is  raised 
in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  49,832,  of  which 
17,059  were  whites. 

KIMBERLEY.  Australia,  a  northern  dis- 
trict of  western  Australia,  brought  into  notice 
by^  the^  discovery  of  gold  fields  in  1886.  It  con- 
tains immense  tracts  of  splendid  pasture  and 
much  land  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  chief 
port  for  the  district  is  Derby,  on  the  Fitzrov 
River,  near  King  Sound.  The  district,  which 
has  an  area  of  144,000  square  miles,  is  divided 
into  East  and  West  Kimberley.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  more  populous  part  of  the 
colony  by  a  stretch  of  sandy  desert. 

KIMCHI,  kim'ke,  David,  or  Rdak  (Rabbi 
David  Kimchi),  Hebrew  philologist:  b.  Nar- 
bonne,  1160;  d.  1240.  He  was  the  most  learned 
member  of  a  learned  family,  and  maintains  to- 
day his  reputation  as  grammarian,  lexicographer 
and  exegete.  Besides  his  commentary  on 
Genesis,  Chronicles,  the  Prophets  and  the 
Psalms  be  wrote  a  grammar,  'MichloP  (Venice 
154S);  a  Hebrew  dictionary.  'Sefer  Hascho- 
rascnin,*  which  was  practically  a  list  of  roots 
(Naples  1490).  He  also  wrote  a  tract  under 
the  title  ■£!  Sofer,"  which  treated  of  the  Mas- 
jora  and  the  Hebrew  Accents  and  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1864. 

KINAH,  ki'na.  The,  a  Hebrew  metrical 
form,  usually  employed  in  dirges  and  songs  of 
mourning,  such  as  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. Each  verse  member  is  divided  by  a 
CKSura  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the 
first  is  the  loneer.  The  shorter  clause  simply 
enforces  the  thought  expressed  in  the  longer; 
as  in  the  following  example ; 

*He  was  unto  me  as  a  bear  lying  in  wait  || 
a  lion  in  secret  places.^ 


''And  thou  hast  removed  my  soul  far  off 

irom  peace  J|  I  forgot  prosperity.' 

The  kinan,  with  its  long  drawn  out  clause 
and  its  short  abrupt  closing  phrase,  is  still  em- 
ployed in  Oriental  countries.  It  has  the  effect 
of  a  cry,  followed  b]^  a  sob.  It  seems  to  hall 
like  the  metre  which  in  classic  times  was  called 
the  halting  iambus  and  it  might  fittingly  be 
styled  the  Semitic  choliambus. 

KINCARDINE,  Hn  kar'din,  a  maritime 
town  in  Bruce  County,  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  is  situated  on  Lake  Huron,  be- 
tween Goderich  and  Collingwood,  and  is  me  of 
the  most  thriving  towns  of  the  western  Ontario 
peninsula.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  has  ex- 
tensive fisheries,  salt  works  and  furniture  fac- 
tories, while  its  agricultural  interests  and  gen- 
eral trade  are  extensive  for  the  size  of  tbe 
place.    Pop.  2,500. 

KINCARDINSHIRE,  or  THE  HBARNS, 
a  maritime^  county  in  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland  lying  south  of  Aberdeenshire  and  the 
Dee  River  and  facing  the  North  Sea.  About 
half  the  century  is  under  cultivations  and  the 
chief  interest  is  agriculture  though  some  of  the 
towns  such  as  Banchorv,  Storehaven,  Inver- 
bervie and  Laurencekirk  nave  a  certain  amount 
of  manufacturing  activity.  The  tliire  is  crossed 
by  the  Grampian  Mountains  whicb  give  it  a 
rugged  aspecL  Area,  381  square  miles.  Pc^ 
over  50,000. 

'~  KIND,  kint,  Johann  Friedifcli,  German 
poet,  dramatist  and  novelist:  b.  Leipzig,  1768; 
d.  1843.  Graduating  in  law  he  practised  his 
profession  for  21  years.  He  was  a  very  in- 
dustrious writer  in  many  fields  of  literature,  in 
all  of  which  he  was  popular  in  his  day  with  a 
large  class  of  leaders.  Though  he  published 
five  volumes  of  sentimental  and  popular  poetry 
his  poetry  is  the  weakest  of  his  literary  efions. 
His  popular  tales  have  somewhat  more  merit 
than  his  poem£;  but  it  is  in  the  line  of  operatic 
plays  -that  he  is  best  and  most  generally  known. 
Among  his  opera  productions  me  best  arf  'Das 
Nachtlager  von  Granada'  (to  Kreutier's 
music);  <Der  Holzdieb'  (Marschner's  music), 
and  'Der  Freisehuti'  (Weber's  music).  He 
wrote  too  much  to  have  produced  really  valu- 
able literary  works;  but  scattered  tfarougfaout 
his   1     ■ 


and  used  as  seleOed 
readings. 

KINDERGARTEN,  The,  a  system  of  edu- 
cation for  young  children  from  four  to  six 
years  of  age,  which  came  into  existence  in 
Germany  about  the  year  1837.  Frederic  Froebel, 
the  originator  of  the  movement,  had  grown 
more  interested  in  the  neglect,  and  the  unde- 
veloped possibilities  of  this  period  of  child- 
hood, from  his  extraordinary  success  as  a 
jeacher  of  older  boys  in  the  elementary  and 
high  school  period,  and  at  his  school  for  boys  at 
Keilhau  which  had  won  the  interest  of  progres- 
sive thinkers  in  Germany.  But,  because  of  its 
radical  innovations  in  education  and  the  atnMS- 
phere  of  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  school, 
fiis  work  was  under  the  constant  inspection  ot 
Prussian  officials,  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
prohibition  of  kindergartens  just  before  Froe- 
bel's  death  in  1851. 
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Froebd  wa«  a  ronarlmbly  close  student  of 
child  life,  searching  eagerlr  £or  the  causes  ol 
difficulty  in  their  early  learning  and  instruction. 
As  he  lived,  worked  and  played  with  boys 
of  school  age,  he  was  convinced  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  in  later  education  was  due  to 
startiog  chilcTen  wroi»;  in  the  first  place.  As 
he  traced  these  difficulties  back  into  the 
earlier  years  of  instruction,  his  interest  ,in  the 
pre-school  period  increased.  Thus  began  his 
study  of  the  pre-school  period,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  estabtishmeHt  of  kindergartens 
for  the  education  of  the  child  at  this  period. 

He  thou^t  first  of  remedying  the  neglect 
o£  children  at  this  pre-school  period  through 
educating  mothers.  It  was  not  until  this 
scheitte  failed  that  Be  decided  to  try  an  ex- 
periment with  a  group  of  ^ung  children  under 
(lis  care  in  an  orphanage  in  Switterlstld  where 
he  had  been  called  because  of  his  success  in 
teaching  in  his  native  land.  He  accepted  this 
opportunity,  because  Switzerland  offered  a. 
freer  &eld  for  experiments  in  education  than 
Germany.  After  having  convinced  himself 
tli  rough  this  short  experiment  that  many 
powers  go  to  waste  by  poaiponine  the  education 
of  the  child  to  the  sixth  year,  he  returned  to 
Germany  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  what 
was  being  done  for  children  of  this  age  in 
any  institutions  where  children  of  this  age 
'  3  be  found.     When  he  returned  to  Ber- 


found  that  these  were  opened  to  give  relief  ■„ 
mothers  engaged  in  bread-winning  for  their 
families.  He  also  discovered  that  the  day 
nurseries  and  orphan  homes  were  the  only  in~ 
sti  tut  ions  interested  in  the  pre- school  age. 
When  he  visited  them  for  suggestion  he  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  e£Fort  was 
being  made  to  develop  the  intellectual  interests 
and  powers  of  children  at  this  period  of  de- 
velopment. The  care  ^iven  was  almost  exclu- 
sively along  physical  bnes,  and  poor  care  at 
that  _  ,  .  .    ' 

Had  this  been  a  day  of  international  inter- 
est and  intercourse  Froebel  would  have  found 
a  greater  interest  in  young  children  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  where  some  interesting 
efforts  had  been  made  to  rescue  young  chil- 
dren from  neglect  and  crime.  This  disin- 
tegrating influence  on  home  life  was  caused 
by  the  miroduclion  of  steam  into  industries, 
transforming  the  small  shop  into  the  factory. 
In  England  especially  the  rural  populations  had 
moved  into  the  cities  in  large  numbers  in  order 
to  secure  work  in  the  factories  and  mines. 
The  lack  of  proper  housing  conditions,  the 
crowding  of  families  into  limited  areas  and 
quarters,  due  to  Kmiied  space,  higiher  rentals 
and  the  higher  cost  of  food  and  fuel,  soon 
drove  the  mothers  and  older  children  out  of 
the  homes  into  the  mines  and  factories,  and 
the  younger  children  in  the  familieE  were  de- 
serted and  neglected.  Disease,  filth  .and  crime 
resulted,  and  society  had  to  meet  this  new 
social  problem  by  some  effort  to  care  for,  pro- 
tect and  develop  the  young  children  who  were 
too  young  for  the  school  or  the  factory. 
kmaag  Goose  philanthropists  and  religious 
leaders  who  made  initial  enorts  to  rescue  thege 
intiful  spedtnens  of  humanity  in  Great  Britain 
were  Robert  Owen,  James  Buchanan,  David 
Stow,  Samuel  Wildenptn  um)  JoMph  Wilson. 
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Pastor  Oberlin  had  tried  to  do  the  same  work 
for  young  children  in  Alsace  as  far  back  as 
1?67,  and  Madame  Pastoret,  Madame  Miltei 
and  Monsieur  Cochin  were  absorbed  in  a  like 
effco't  to  solve  this  social  problem  for  France. 
Some  of  these  preceded  Froebd,  while  others 
were  contemporaries  and  successors,  but  as  far 
as  we  know  Froebel  knew  nothing  of  them  or 
their  work  on  the  problem  which  be  had  in 

It  would  seem  from  a  comparison  of  the 
work  done  by  Great  Britain  and  France  with 
that  accomplished  by  Froebel,  that,  while  they 
were  working  for  the  children  of  the  poor 
from  a  philanthropic  and  preventive  point-  of 
view,  Froetel  had  in  mind  the  development 
and  education  of  children  of  alt  classes.  There 
was  no  industrial  problem  to  speak  of  in  the 
isolated  locality  in  which  Froebel  lived  in  Ger- 
many.    He   was  surrounded  by   simple  plain 


■first,  the  practical  one  whi^  grew  out 
of  his  experiences  in  teaching  older  boys.  Here 
he  saw  the  effects  of  a  poor  foundation  laid 
in  early  education,  as  well  as  the  neglect  of 

r'ers  which  developed  before  the  school  age. 
the  second  place,  his  interest  in  the  educa-t 
tion  of  women  and  young  children  was  greatly- 
stimulated  by  his  contact  with  the  Romantic 
and  Idealistic  philosophy  which  was  influencing 
thought  and  action  so  profoundly  at  this  pe- 
riod. Romanticism  particularly,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  feeling,  intuition  and  the  study  of 
nature,  brought  a  new  sentiment  toward  both 
women  _  ano  _  children  —  a  sentiment  which 
easily  slipped  into  sentimentality.  In  his  early 
educational  experiments  Froebel  was  distinctly 
under  the  influence  of  Romanticism,  but  later 
he  came  into  touch  with  the.  Idealistic  mO¥.e- 
the  kindergarten  being  the  most  noted 


St  to  apply  the  ideals  and  principles 
.    ilosophy  in  education. 


this  philosophy  ii 

While  we  know  that  Frodwl  was  un- 
familiar with  what  was  being  done  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  with  children  of  the  pre- 
school age,  we  have  every  evidence  that  he 
was  somewhat  familiar  with  Rousseau  and  his 
emphasis  upon  nature  as  the  surest  guide  in  re- 
constructing education '  and  social  life.  We 
also  know  that  Froebel  was  familiar  with 
Comenius,  and  while  he  studied  with  Pesta- 
loiii,  and  was  profoundly  influenced  by  him,  he 
was  never  in  complete  sjTnpathy  with  many  of 
his  most  fundamental  ideas.  Pestalozzi  em- 
phasized  the   importance    of    sense   impression 


and    industrial   1 


,  but  t 


Froebel,   self- 
!  the 


keynote  of  education.  In  this  • 
in  closer  sympathy  with  Rousseau's  "return  to 
nature*  than  with  Pestalozii's  "A'  B  C  of 
sense  perception,*  and  training  for  the  imme-' 
diate.  practical  demands  of  industry. 

There  are  limes  when  Froebe!  comes  very 
close  to  the  idea  that  education  is  a  mere  mat-  ' 
ter  of  removing  obstacles,  so  that  the  self  may 
have  unrestricted  freedom  in  expression;  biit 
in  practice  he  tiuta  much  time  and  attention  on 
the  educational  value  of  the  outer  world  and- 
environment,  especially  as  it  affects  young  dul- 
drra      In  this  he  is  not  always  cotislsimb>M  i 
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there  would  be  no  need  of  planning  the  ex- 
lernals  of  envirounent  so  carefully  for  young 
children  with  a  selected  educative  stimuli  if 
education  consists  solely  in  removing  all 
obstacles  that  nature  may  have  free  play 
and  an  uniestHcted  expression.  In  fact 
the  kindergarten  may  be  defined  as  one 
of  the  first  conscious  efforts  Id  provide  younK 
cluldren  with  a  carefully  selected,  educative 
environment, —  an  environment  which  offers 
not  only  the  best  sensory  knpressions,  but  what 
to  Froebel  was  a  still  more  important  point, 
the  very  best  materials  as  stimuli  Xo  the  self- 
activity  of  the  child.  To  Froebel,  children 
were  by  nature  good,  and  he  looked  upon 
humanity,  nature  and  God  as  one.  He  was  an 
optimist,  as  well  fs  an  idealist,  and  was  so 
convinced  of  the  possibilities  in  education  that 
he  said,  *1  see  in  every  child  the  possibility  of 
a  perfect  man." 

While  Froebel  lived  in  a  day  when  psychol- 
ogy as  a  science  was  just  dawning,  and  scien-  . 
tific  child-study  an  unknown  factor,  he  un- 
doubtedly saw,  as  no  predecessor  or  contenipu- 
rary,  that  the  natural  powers  of  the  diild  must 
be  used.  He  sincerely  believed  that  the  native 
instincts  of  children  could  all  be  utilized  so  as 
to  gain  the  child's  co-operation  in  his  own 
education.  As  he  believed  that  child  nature 
and  human  nature  were  inherently  _  good,  he 
looked  upon  ereiy  expression  of  child  life  as 
worthy  of  respect  and  reverence.  His  deeply- 
jooted  faith  in  the  oneness  of  God,  nature  and 
(nan  made  him  take  this  new  attitude  toward 
the  apparently  aimless  activities  of  play  and 
the  so-called  bad  child.  As  Rousseau  laid  the 
blame  for  most  of  the  evils  in  society  upon 
civiliiation,  so  Froebel  traced  most  of  the  evil 
tendencies  in  child  life  to  wrong  curricula  in 
the  schools.  For  this  reason  he  tried  to  create 
a  new  curriculum  —  a  curriculum  made  to  fit 
the  nature  and  the  needs  of  the  child.  He 
firmly  believed  that  if  we  could  create  such  a 
curriculum,  the  old  war  between  the  child  and 
the  curriculum,  the  pupil  and  the  :eacher  would 
cease  and  peace  be  declared.  In  his  daily  con- 
tact'with  diildren  we  see  practical  evidence  of 
his  faith  in  the  native  instincts  and  interests 
of  children  as  worthy  of  study  and  utilisation. 
He  believed  that  happiness  indirectly  resulted 
when  the  needs  of  nature  were  met  with 


The  keynote  of  his  Interpretation  of  child 
life  was  self-tulivil:^.  He  at  once  set  to  work 
to  make  a  self-active  school  where,  children 
could  actually  learn  through  activity  ~- through 
play.  As  a  result,  we  see  a  curriculum,  not  of 
the  three  R's  simplified  for  children  of  the  pre- 
school stage  as  in  England  and  France,  but  one 
made  up  of  songs,  games,  dances,  pictures, 
nature,  art  and  manual  training  to  meet  the 
native  tendencies  of  young  children.  These 
were  given  an  honorable  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum, and  respected  as  highly  as  the  reading  and 
writinjf  approved  by  all  education.  Thus  the 
school  was  transformed;  the  silent  child  was 
allowed  to  sinfc  and  talk;  the  suppressed  child 
to  work  and  play.  The  schools  under  his  care 
were  a  combination  of  workshops,  studios, 
playgrounds,  laboratories  and  gardens,  where 
children  were  singipfc  playing,  taUang,  lookuig 


at  pictures,  tiitening  ta  stories,  gardening, 
painting,  drawing,  modelling,  sewii^  and  weav- 
ing. While  this  is  commonplace  to-day,  the 
trans  formation  was  veiy  largely  due  to  Froebel. 
Jt  is  due  to  his  influence,  more  than  to  any 
other  educator,  that  the  still  child  began  to 
move,  to  act,  to  think,  to  work,  to  play;  the 
silent  child  to  sing,  to  talk,  to  ask  questions, 
and  thus  we  see  the  emphasis  of  education  laid 
upon  activity,  growth,  develoinnent,  freedom, 
happiness  and  interest. 

Froebel's  extraordinary  sympathetic  insight 
into  children  stood  hun  in  good  stead  at  a 
period  when  little  was  known  of  the  science 
of  child  study  as  we  know  it  to-day.  He  made  ' 
many  mistakes  in  applying  his  theories,  but  a 
new  epoch  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  his 
effort. 

The  Idndergarten  was  brought  to  America 
by  a  student  of  Froebel,  Miss  Heyer,  who 
afterward  married  Carl  Schurz.  Through  Mrs. 
Scbura's  work  with  her  own  children  Mis^ 
Elizabeth  Peabody  of  Boston  became  inter- 
ested. Miss  Peabody  was  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  Peabody  family  of  Massachusetts  — 
one  sister  marrying  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the 
other,  Horace  Mann.  She  was  prominent  in 
the  transcendental  group  of  thinkers  in  the 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy  which  in- 
fluenced many  of  the  pioneer  workers  in  the 
kindergarten  field.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Miss 
Susan  Blow  and  Dr.  Denton  Snyder,  as  well 
as  Miss  Peabody  herself,  were  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  this  school  of  thought,  and  all  in 
turn  devoted  themselves  to  the  promotion  of 
the  kindergarten  idea.  After  reading  Froebel's 
theories  in  1867,  Miss  Peabody  opened  a  kinder- 
garten in  Boston,  but  without  any  training. 
While  her  kindergarten  was  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess by  her  patrons,  to  her  it  was  not  a  true 
emboOiTnent  of  the  theories  of  Froebel  as  she 
interpreted  them.  For  this  reason  she  dosed 
her  kindergarten  and  sailed    for    Germany    to 
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great  success,  and  finally  developed  into  a 
training  school  for  kindergartners.  Madame 
Kraus  Boelle,  after  her  marriage  with  Dr.  John 
Kraus,  had  charge  of  the  work  with  both  chil- 
dren and  normal  students  for  many  years.  She, 
in  New  York,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  in  Bo.i- 
lon,  Miss  Susan  Blow  in  Saint  Louis  and  Mr5. 
Alice  Putnam  in  Chicago,  were  the  best-known 
pioneer  leaders  in  the  introduction  of  the 
kindergarten  into  America,  where  it  .spread 
with  unprecedented  rapidity  and  success.  The 
United  States  still  leads  in  its  appredalion  and 
care  of  children  at  the  pre-scbool  age,  there 
being  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand 
children  in  the  kindergartens  in  this  country  in 
the  statistics  of  1916.  It  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  all  of  our  large  cities,  and  the 
majority  of  the  cities  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class. 

The  training  of  kindergartners  was  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  of  private  normal 
schools,  but  in  the  last  decade  most  city  and 
Slate  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  have 
opened  tdndergarten  departments,  and  a  i^odly 
ntmbeT.  of  Ac  uMvcrntin  as  well    This  has 
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proved  [o  be  an  elective  means  In  unifying  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  work.  In  the  past 
(he  kindergarten  child  who  entered  the  primary 
was  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  due  to  the  dif- 
twent  educational  ideals  heid  by  the  teachers 
of  both  kindergarten  and  primary.  This  great 
difference  in  ideals  was  gradually  altered  as  the 
kindergarten  went  into  the  public  schools 
Thai  the  kindergarten,  in  time,  reconsinicted 
the  practice  in  primary  education  is  a  generally 
accepted  fact  by  students  of  educational  his- 
tory. Self-activity  came  to  be  the  cardinal 
principle  in  elementary  education  as  well  as  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  in  many  modem  schools 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  are  so  closely 
organized  that  a  child  passes  from  one  to  the 
Other  without  waste  of  time  or  energy  in  ad- 
justing himself  to  the  new  work  peculiar  to 
die  primary  grade.  These  happy  changes  are 
due  to  several  causes  —  first,  to  the  training 
of  kindergartners  in  city  and  Slate  normal 
schools  and  in  universities,  with  other  teach- 
ers, instead  of  the  isolated  private  schools  of 
the  early  days.  Second,  to  an  increasing  effort 
w  train  teachers  of  yoimg  children  in  both 
kindergarten  and  primary.  In  the  third  place, 
to  a  movement  in  favor  of  training  super- 
visors in  both  kindergarten  and  primary,  90 
that  the  schools  may  have  the  advantage  of 
one  supervisor  who  is  an  expert  in  each  field. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  there  was  a 
tendency  in  kindergarten  circles  for  many 
years  to  cling  too  tenaciously  to  Froebelian 
theory  and  practice.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
kindergarten,  it  was  far  in  advance  of  primary 
education,  in  both  theory  and  practice.  This 
explains  the  transformation  of  primary  prac- 
tice wherever  kindergartens  were  introduced. 
In  time,  however,  an  unwholesome  pedagogic 
Ml  {-satisfaction  grew  up  within  the  tandersar- 
ten  ranks,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  period  of 
arrested  development  for  the  kindergartners 
and  the  system.  This  followed  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  primary  in  the  light  of  kindergarten 
principles  and  practice. 

When  the  new  science  of  child  study  came 
into  education,  kindergartners  as  a  whole 
tnrued  a  cold  shoulder  to  its  observations  and 
returns,  if  they  did  not  coincide  with  the  in- 
terpretations of  child  nature  made  by  Froebel 
Md  his  immediate  followers.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  a  small  minority  of 
kindergartners  gladly  gave  ear  to  the  new  sci- 
ence of  child  study,  especially  when  it  seemed 
to  correspond  to  their  dai^  experiences  in 
studying  and  training  young  children.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  was  very  decided,  and  grad- 
ually and  unconsciously,  kindergartners  divided 
into  two  parties  —  those  in  favor  of  modifica- 
tion and  reconstruciion  of  kindergarten  pro- 
cedure in  the  light  of  modern  psychology  and 
child  study,  and  those  who  clung  with  loyalty 
md  devotion  to  the  traditions  of  the  past.  The 
progressive  movement  among  kindergartners 
immediately  won  the  support  of  psycholomsts, 
physicians  and  the  leading  educators  of  the 
pay,  al!  of  whom  cooperated  in  reconstruct- 
ing kindergarten  practice.  The  first  form 
of  die  reconstructive  movement  waa  noticed 
in  the  demand  for  larger  handwork  for 
the  children  in  the  place  of  the  smalt  processes 
ind  materials  involved  in  the  perforating, 
mamag  and  sewing  in  use  in  the  early  Imder' 


gartens.  Later,  this  was  either  discarded  or 
enlarged,  as  psychologists,  oculists  and  nerve 
specialists  repeatedly  criticised  this  minute 
work  in  both  kindergarten  and  primary.  They 
were  equally  urgent  in  demanding  that  there 
be  less  minute  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  small 
undeveloped  muscles  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  all 
of  the  work  done  by;  the  cTiildren  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Another  criticism  which  followed  was 
that  the  work  with  the  hand  was  cultivated  at 
the  cost  of  play  with  the  larger  muscles  of  the 
body.  Sedentai^  habits  were  encouraged, 
when  children  should  be  running,  }umpmg, 
climbing  and  throwing.  It  was  urged  that 
larger    materials    be    introduced,    where    the 


fuedamental  muscles  of  the  legs,  arms,  hands, 
back,  thorax  and  abdomen  be  called  into  play. 
The  vigorous  use  of  these  larger  muscles  was 
ur^ed,  because  through  this  type  of  play  respi- 
ration and  circulation  are  deepened,  promotinff 
the  health  of  the  child  at  a  period  when  phys- 
ical growth  is  more  important  than  any  intel- 
lectual acquirement  the  child  mary  make.  As 
a  result.  Uie  so-called  new  school  of  kinder- 
garten introduced  swings,  slides,  seesaws, 
ropes,  etc.,  in  order  to  oSer  every  inducement 
to  the  children  to  vigorous  physical  activity. 
There  was  also  a  demand  for  introducing 
larger  and  more  durable  materials  for  the 
handwork,  instead  of  sewing  and  weaving  with 
narrow  paper  strips  and  cardboard.  Weaving 
with  strips  of  cloth,  and  sewing  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  type  of  sewing  in  use  in  the 
schools  and  society,  gradually  came  into  use. 
One  of  die  first  effects  of  ffiis  type  of  work 
wa»  seen  in  the  health  of  the  child,  but  an 
equally  beneficial  intellectual  stunulus  was  otR  I 
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material  the  child  could  make  articles  which 
were  both  interesEing  and  useful  in  his  play 
and  home  life.  Instead  of  sewing  geometric 
designs  on  cardboard,  the  child  was  given  a 
coarse  needle,  thread  and  cloth,  with  which 
dolls  could  be  dressed.  As  a  substitute  for 
paper  .strips  which  were  woven  into  geometric 
designs  in  a  tiai  paper  mat  which  was  of  no 
use  to  him  or  to  societj^  the  children  were 
given  opportunities  to  m^e  rugs,  or  hats,  or 
hammodis  for  the  dolls.  Instead  of  folains, 
cutting  and  pasting  a  geometric  figure  vaguely 
resembling  a  kite,  the  children  were  given 
material  which  made  it  possible  to  construct  a 
real  kite  which  could  be  taken  into  the  open 
air  for  experiment  The  immediate  effect  was 
deroened  interest,  and  marked  increase  in  effort 
and  self- initiative.  As  a  result  the  necessity  for 
direction  and  help  from  the  teacher  declined 
and  ability  to  pursue  an  end  with  determination 
and  perseverance  increased. 

All  kindergartners  who  experimented  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  kindergarten  were  con- 
vinced that  this  new  type  of  work  exemplified 
Froebel's  principles  of  self-activity  and  crea- 
tivity far  better  than  the  traditional  handwork 
supposed  to  have  been  originated  by  Froebel 
himself.  As  time  irassed,  less  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  practice  of  Froebel,  and  more 
time  and  attention  was  given  to  better  applica- 
tions of  his  fundamental  principles.  Froebel's 
small  building  blocks  were  either  enlarg;ed,  or 
new  ones  invented,  better  adapted  to  stimulate 
healthful,  active  play.  The  very  mediocre 
music  of  the  children's  songs  and  games  com- 
posed for  Froebel  gave  place  to  standard  folk 
music,  or  modern  music  written  especially  for 
the  kindergarten  by  musicians  of  high  grade. 
Gradually  the  whole  scheme  of  practice,  in- 
cluding songs,  games  and  stories,  buildii^  and 
occupation  materials,  was  reshaped,  until,  in 
many  of  the  most  progressive  kinder^rtens  of 
lo-day.  little  of  the  traditional  matenal  is  left. 
The  kindergartners  ^rew  bolder  in  throwing 
off  tradition,  introducing  not  only  better  mate- 
rials, but  better  methods,  in  their  effort  to  meet 
the  nature  and  needs  of  young  children,  un- 
trammeled  by  the  interpretations  of  Froebel 
and  Ae  pioneer  workers. 

The  effort  to  cling  to  Froebelian  material 
and  methods  is  dying  out,  and  kindergartners 
on  the  whole  seem  to  be  more  than  eager  in 
their  study  of  children,  and  their  search  for 
better  means  of  educating  them.  This  recon- 
structive movement  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  aM>ea ranee  of  the  first  rival  institution  for 
educating  children  of  the  IdnJer^rten  age. 
At  first  tfcere  was  some  marked  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  Dt.  Montessori's 
experiment  with  children  of  kindergarten  age. 
Some  kindergartners  utterly  denounced  the 
whole  movement  without  investi^tion,  while 
others,  with  equal  lack  of  discrimination,  went 
over  into  the  Montessori  ranks,  with  little  evi- 
dence of  dittinguishing  between  the  values  of 
the  two  systems  of  education.  It  seems  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  in  America  kindergartners 
have  made  an  intelligent  adaptation  of  the 
values  of  the  Montessori  System  to  kindergar~ 
ten  practice,  making  an  effort  to  discard  the 
weaknesses  of  both,  and  organizing  their  strong 
points  into  a  new  and  most  promising  educa- 
tion for  children  of  this  period. 


To-day  it  can  be  tnUfaiuUy  said  diat  there 
is  no  body  of  teachers  more  earnestly  recon- 
structing their  theory  and  practice  than  the 
kindergartners.  They  are  to  be  found  in  large 
numbers  in  all  summer  schools  —  whether  in 
normal  schools  or  universities,  and  the  number 
of  teachers  asking  for  leave  of  absence  to  se- 
cure their  de^ees  in  the  universities  gives  un- 
questioned evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  ambi- 
tton  of  the  kindergartner  of  to-day  is  to  hold 
as  hi^  a  standard  for  her  preparation  as  a 
teacher  as  that  required  for  the  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  colleges. 
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who  was  Governor  under  two  famous  Arabian 
rulers.  Mahdi  (775-85)  and  Harwi  al  Rashld 
(789-809).  He  was  a  verr  prolific  writer  and 
is  credited  with  bavine  written  over  200  treat- 
ises on  philosophy  ana  science,  over  the  whole 
field  of  which  as  known  in  his  day  he  wan- 
dered. He  was  a  very  clever  and  original 
thinker  and  even  to-day,  after  a  lapK  of  nearly 
],0OO  years,  his  name  stands  high  among  the 
Arabs.  Many  of  his  works  are  now  only  a 
name,  having  long  since  been  lost;  yet  some 
relating  principal^  to  astrology  and  medicine, 
remain  to  attest  his  worth  as  a  phiiotopher  and 
original  thinker.  Probably  numbers  of  his 
woiiis  disappeared  when  his  lihraiy  was  seized, 
during  the  reign  of  Uolawakldl  (&t7-61).  Con- 
sult De  Boer,  'Geschichte  der  Philosophic  int 
Islam'  (Stuttgart  1901) ;  Fliigel,  'Al  Kindi 
genaont  der  Phiiosoph  der  Araber'  (Leipsae 
1857);  Nagy,  'Die  philosophist^n  Abhaod- 
limgen  des  al-kindi>    (Miinster  1897). 

KINBALY,  Id-ne'ir,  Jolm  Hmtj.  Amer- 
ican engineer  and  educator:  b.  Hanmbal,  Mo,, 
18  March.  1864.  Graduated  from  Washington 
University  as  a  mining  engineer,  he  became 
instructor  in  that  institution  (1886-87);  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  mechanics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Texas  (1887-89);  professor  of  agri- 
culture in  the  North  Carohna  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanical  Arts  (1889-92)  ;  and 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in  Wash- 
ington University  (1809-1902).  On  the  latter 
date  he  retired  from  college  work  and  became 
consulting  and  mechanical  engineer,  first  in 
Boston  (1902-04)  and  then  in  Saint  Louis. 
He  has  invented  a  number  of  useful  devices 
which  are  in  general  use.  Among  his  published 
works  are  'Steam  E^ines  and  Boilers' 
(1895)  ;  'Charts  of  Low  Presfiurs  Steam  Heat- 
ing* (1899);  'Slide  Valve*  (1899);  'Cen- 
trifugal Fans'  (1905);  'MecBanica!  Draft* 
(1906)  ;  and  numerous  magazine  articles  on 
similar  subjects. 

KINEMATICS  OF  MACHINERY.  Me- 
chanics may  be  defined  as  the  study  of  motion 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  influence  or 
affect  it.  The  study  of  motion  alone  is  a  brandi 
of  geometry  in  whidi  the  element  of  time  en< 
Ampere,  'Philosophie  des  sciences'  (1843). 


(1875)  and  others  before  him  called  it  pho 
nomics  but  this  term  has  not  been  accepted 
in  mechanics,  Kinematict  of  machinery  ~^B\io 
called  Idnematici  of  mechanism,  theory  of 
mechanism,  applied  or  tedinicaf  kinematics — is 
that  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  useful  in 
engineering.  It  deats  with  the  motions  of  ■ 
complcK  deformable  system  subjected  to  such 
constraints  as  will  make  the  motion  unique  or 
deteiviinate.  According  to  Koenigs,  'Introduc- 
tion d  line  ihforie  nouvelte  des  mecanismes* 
(1905),  it  is  the  study  of  the  constraints  in 
madunes,  a  machine  beinf;  an  assemblage  of 
resistant  bodies  (rigid,  flexible  or  fluid)  under 
mutual  constraint  upon  which  force  may  act, 
AH  the  methods  necessary  for  the  mathemat- 
ical, as  distingiii^ed  from  the  graphical,  solu- 
tion of  the  most  complicated  problems  were 
known  Jong  before  kinematics  existed  as  a 
separate  saence.  The  first  attempt  to  separate 
it  from  mechanics  in  general  was  made  by 
Monge  in   1794;  fais  program  was  elaborated 


and  published  in  1808  \p/  Lanz  and  Bftancourt, 
'Essai  sur  la  composition  des  machines,' 
Their  system  aroused  interest,  but  whatever 
benefit  to  the  science  may  have  accrued  throiMh 
this  stimulus  was  certainly  outweighed  by  the 
harm  that  arose  through  emi^asizing  the  idea 
that  it  was  more  the  province  of  kinematics  to 
classify  and  describe  machines  than  to  devise 
simple  methods  of  finding  velocities  and  accel- 
This  point  of  view  was  strengthened 


1841.  To  judge  from  the 
20-page  preface  to  his  second  ecEtion  (1870) 
Willis  regarded  classification  as  of  first  and 
last  imjwrtance.  Nevertheless  he  gave  proper 
kinematic  descriptions  of  an  enormous  number 
of  mechanisms,  was  the  first  to  investigate 
velocity  ratio*  —  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of 
the  driver  to  that  of  the  follower  — and  oc- 
casionally improved  methods  of  designing  and 
calculating.  It  is  not  easy  to-day  to  understand 
how  WiJlis  exerted  so  deep  an  influence  for  a 
generation.  When  one  considers  the  brilliant 
work  done  in  mathematical  kinematics  by  Euler, 
Lagran^,  Laplace,  Poisson,  Poinsot  and  Cori- 
olis,  it  IS  not  unfair  to  say  that  Willis  was  as 
a^itiquated  in  his  own  time  as  he  is  now.  The 
next  noteworthy  book  in  the  development  of 
kinematics  is  Reuleaux,  'Theoretische  lOne- 
matik:  Grundiiige  einer  Theorie  des  Maschin- 
enwesens'  (1875),  English  edition  by  Kenneity 
in  1876,  To  Reuleaujt  classification  is  still  of 
fundamental  importance,    Wilhs  classifies  ma- 


contact,  wrapping  conneaors  (belts  and 
chains),  linkwork  and  ratchets,  each  being  sub- 
divided according  to  whether  the  velocity  ratio 
or  the  direction  of  the  velocity  is  constant  or 

variable.     Reuleaux  on  the  other  hand  e 

the  elements  of  which  machines  consist  : 
finds  that  they  always  occur  in  pairs,  a  number 
of  pairs  bein^  connected  to  form  a  chain.  In 
kinematic  pairs  there  may  be  relative  sli<Kng 
(e.g.,  crosshead  and  guide),  turning  (hinge  or 
pin  joint)  or  sliding  and  turning  (screw  and 
nut).  If  the  contact  is  between  surfaces,  as  in 
these  examples,  the  pair  is  called  lower;  if 
there  is  line  contact,  as  in  gear  wheels,  the  pair 
is  higher.  Reuleaux  showed  that  many  differ- 
ent mechanisms  may  be  made  from  the  same 
kinematic  chain  by  holding  different  elements 
or  links  fixed.  Neither  Willis  nor  Reuleaux 
had  an  efficient  method  of  finding  velocities  in 
a  mechanism ;  neither  attempted  to  find  accel- 
erations and  neither  gave  sufficient  emphasis  to 
the  fnndamental  problem  of  kinematics,  namely, 
to  devise  general  methods  for  the  determination 
of  velocities  and  accelerations.  The  most  im- 
portant treatise  on  kinematics  from  this  point 
of  view  is  Burmester's  'Lehrbuch  der  Kine- 
matik'  (1888)  ;  this  is  decidedly  superior  to 
anything  written  before  that  time  and  has  not 
yet  been  surpassed. 

Fundamental  Theorems.— Three  theorems 
suffice  as  a  basis  for  the  analysis  of  velocity 
and  acceleration  in  mechanisms.  On  account  bf 
their  importance  a  rigorous  mathematical 
proof  will  be  given.  It  is  customary  to  base 
their  derivation  on  the  poshtlale  of  superposi- 
tion which  states,  briefly,  that  kinematic  vectors 
may  be  superposed  according  to  the  parallelo- 
gram law;  this  method  is  not  ccmvincitig  when 
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^)ptied  to  acceleradons  and  eometimes  leads 
to  serious  fflistakes. 

In  Fig.  1   it  is  required  to  find  the  velocity 
of  any  point  P  oi  a  r^d  body  moving  in  a 


^'  P 


fta  z. 

ities  of  0  and  P;  then  Fig.  2  shows  v 
resultant  of  h  and  ru.     In  symbols 

v=it  +  f™.  vectorialty. 
This   tbeorem   is    the   basis  of   the  _ 
method  of  velocity  diagrams  devised  by 


(» 


plane,  the  velocity  of  O  and  the  angular  velocity 
u  of  the  body  being  given.  The  bodv  has  three 
degrees  of  constraint  specified  by  the  co-ordi' 
nates  i,  1,  6,  i.e.,  given  values  of  them  will  fix 
its  position.  If  a  constraint  is  removed  by 
permitting  the  corresponding  co-ordinate  to 
vary,  the  body  has'  one  degree  of  freedom.  In 
the  following  equations  one  dot  over  a  letter 
will  denote  the  first  time-derivative.  From 
Fig.  1 

X'=(+rcose,  y='V  +  f  jmi  fl; 
bence  since  r  b  constant  and  0>=u 

where  (f,  h)  and  (*,  y>  are' respectively  the 
velocities  of  O  and  F  with  reference  to  the 
fixed  axes  xy  and  are  thus  the  so-called  ab- 
solute as  distinguished  from  the  relative  veloc- 
ities. r<J  is  that  part  of  the  velocity  of  P 
which  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  P  about  O;  it  b 
normal  to  OP  and  is  the  relative  velocity  of  P 
with  respect  to  0.  Equations  (1),  giving  the 
components  of  the  relative  and  absolute  ve- 
locities of  0  and  P.  state  that  P  has  two  super- 
posed velocities :  the  absolute  velocity  (f,  v)  of 
0  and  the  linear  velocity  r  due  to  the  rotation 
of  P  about  0.    Hence 

Theorem  l.~The  velocity  of  any  point  P  of 
a  rigid  body  having  plane  motion  is  the  re- 
si^taat  of  lite  vehcily  of  any  other  point  0  and 
the  linear  velocity  due  to  the  rotation  of  P 
about  0.    Let  »  and  v  be  the  absolute  veloc- 


Smith  (Royal  Society  of  Edinburrii,  1S85)  and 
now  in  general  use.  Consult  also  Us  'Graplii<:s> 
(1889);   and   Burmesler's   *Kinematik.* 

By  differentiating  equations  (1)  and  denot- 
ing the  angular  acceleration  i-  by  a  we  find 
*=f — rasinB — ra  cos  i 
ym-'i+f«eose — ru'simt 
where  (f,  v)  is  the  absolute  acceleration  of  O, 
ra*  the  radial  acceleration,  directed  from  P  to 
O,  due  to  angnlar  velocity;  ra  is  the  tangential 
acceleration  normal  to  OF  due  to  angular  accel- 
eration.   Hence 

Theoreu  II.—  The  acceleration  of  any  point  P 
of  a  rigid  body  having  plane  motion  is  Ike 
fesvltani  of  the  acceleration  of  any  other  Point 
O  and  the  linear  accelerations  of  P  due  to 
the  angular  velocity  and  acceleration  of  P  abottt 
O.  "  and  a  specify  the  absolute  rotation  of 
the  body.  The  theorem  may  be  en»ressed  in  a 
vector  equation;  if  a  and  On  are  the  accelera- 
tions of  P  and  0 

a^^-f-ro  +fti',  vectoriatly.     .  .  .   (3  J 
Theorem  II  is  Ae  basis  of  all  graphical   solu- 
tions.   It  can  be  put  into  another   form.     In 
Fig.  3  let  the  point  C  be  fixed  and  let  O   be  a 
.hinged  or.  pin-connected  joint  so  that  CO  and 


Pic  3. 

OP  may  have  independent  angular  n 
iv  EUuJ  Or  specify  the  rdative  motioa  of  r  with 
respect  to  I  and  if  u  aud  n  are  tjie  afasiriute 
motions  of  t,  and  u,  and  Oi  those  of  I, 

all  quantities  being  measured  in  the  same  sense. 
By  substittition  in  the  previous  equation  and 
putting  r^=tv  we  get 

a=(/  +  rK-i-{i-(-fW-KrOr  +  fWr'-t-2»r  <-.....  {« 
The  plus  signs  indicate  vector  addition;  for 
example,  /  +  r  is  CP.  Therefore  (( -i-  r)  o,  is 
normal  to,  and  (I  +  f)uv  along,  CP\  ror -!-»«* 
is  the  acceleration  of  P  relative  to  the  system 
CO.  The  term  2i>r*ii  is  called  die  CoriaUs  ac- 
celeration after  Corioli3,who  is  1835  discovered 
the  theorem  of  which  equation  (4)  is  a  Q>ecia] 
case.  Since  it  came  from  r(wB  -|-  **)  it  is 
directed  from  P  toward  O;  if  »o  and  <-v  are 
opposite  it  points  from  0  toward  P.  Henoe  we 
have 

Theoum  III. — The  acceleration  of  any  point  P 
of  a  body  in  motion  mlh  respect  to  a  moxfiMg 
system  is  the  resultant  of  (1)  the  acceleration 
of  P  regarded  as  fixed  to  the  moving  system, 
(2)  Ike  acceleration  of  P  relative  to  the  moving 
system,  (3)  tkt  Coriotis  acceleration  2iv«^ 
where  er  is  the  rehtive  velocity  of  P  and  *te 
the  absolute  veiMfy  of  the  momng  system; 
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2[v*»o  M  iireeted    totvarit    Ihe  centre  of  curva- 
ture of  the  relative  path  of  P  utileis  "e    and  Or 


Routh^  'Advanced  Rigid  IVnamics'  0905); 
Burmcsfer  was  the  first  to  apply  the  theorem 
to  metiianisms, 

Analyais  of  Velodtiea. —  "Hie  foIIowInK  are 
practically  all  of  the  typical  velocity  problems 
occurring  in  the  theory  of  plane  mechanisms: 

I.  Given  the  velocity  of  one  point  of  a  ri^d 
body,  to  find  the  velocity  of  another  point  con- 
strained, as  by  a  guide,  to  move  in  a  giveii 

Fig.  2  illustrates  this  case;  k  is  the  given 
velocity,  and  the  direction  but  not  the  mag- 
nitude of  V  is  known:  the  construction  deter- 
mines V  completely.  The  drawing  of  the  two 
parallels  w  may  be  avoided  by  noticine  that  tt 
acid  V  have  equal  projections  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  points:  this  means  that  the  line 
is  inextensible. 

II.  Two  rods  AP  and  BP  arc  hinged  at  P. 
the  velocities  u  and  w'  of  A  and  B  bong  given 
and  V,  that  of  P,  is  required.  At  P  draw  the 
vectors  w  and  v:  from  the  head  of  w  draw  a  line 
a  perpendicular  to  AP,  and  from  the  head  of 


instantaneous  radii,  which   fact  furnishes  an 
obvious  method  for  getting  w. 

When  C  lies  off  the  drawing  paper  proceed 
thus.  Since  the  body  is  rJKJd  u  and  w  must 
bave  equal  projections  on  PR,  and  v  and  to 
equal  projections  on  OR.  Draw  the  projections 
at  R  and  erect  normals  at  their  ends;  the  head 
of  w  will  lie  at  the  intersection  of  these  nor- 
mals.  This  method  fails  when  P.  Q,  R  are  col- 
linear.    If   the  instantaneous  centre  c«nnot  be 


Fie.  4. 


V  a  perpendicular  b  to  BP.  Now  P  is  on  the 
rod  AP,  therefore  if  *e  arrow  representing  its 
velodty  starts  at  F  it  must,  by  I,  end  on  a,-  v 
must  also  end  on  b.  Hence  v  ei>e«  from  P  to 
the  intersection  of  a  and  b. 

III.  Given  tti«  Tetodties  of  two  pnnts  of  a 
rigid  body  to  find  that  of  any_  other  punt 

In  Fig.  4  u  and  v  are  gmn  and  w  is  re* 
qoired  From  equation  (I)  if  *«  velodty 
(s,  y)  of  I*  in  P^.  1  is  zero  f/'v  =  —  tan  9; 
therefore  dnce  f/v  is  the  cotangent  of  the 
angle  the  velodty  of  0  makes  with  X^  thai 
foiHt  whose  velocity  it  *er«  9t  a  eerloin  in- 
stant lift  on  a  normal  to  the  velocity  of  O. 
There  is  evidently  only  one  such  point  for  if 
there  were  two  the  whole  body  would  be  in- 
stantaneously at  rest.  This  ^int  is  called  the 
i»tt<mtanetma  centre  of  rotation;  it  was  discov- 
ered by  John  Bernoulli,  'Dc  Centro  Spontaneo 
Rotatioms>  <1742)  but  Descartes  had  prevlonsly 
noticed  it  in  studying  the  cycloid.  In  Fig.  4 
fte  normals  to  «  and  v  intersect  at  C  which 
being  the  instantaneoua  centre,  lies  on  a  normal 
to  HI.  As  the  body  rotates  instantaneously 
abont  C,  the  vdodties  are  iH-oportional  to  the 


bend,  the  components  of  w,  v,  w  ttormal  to  PR, 
at  P,  Q,  R  must  end  on  a  strvghl  Une;  »  is 
then  found  from  its  two  oomponents. 

IV.  To  find  the  velodty  of  any  point  on  a 
rod  moving  in  a  sleeve.  There  are  several 
cases  whtcft  are  shown  in  Figs.  5-7.  In  Fig.  S 
the  sleeve  is  a  tube  free  to  rotate  about  a  fiTed 
axis;  (he  rod  sHdes  in  the  sleeve  and  tnms 
with  it.  Suppose  »  to  be  known.  The  only 
point,  besides  P.  whose  direction  of  motion  Is 
ktiown  is  that  point  R  on  thft  rod  whidi  is  alio 
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at  the  axis  of  rotatigii  ol  the  sleeve:  it  moves 
along  the  rod  but  has  no  transverse  component. 
Hence  the  velocity  of  R  is  found  as  in  II,  and 
that  of  any  other  point  as  in  III, 

In  Fig.  6  the  sleeve  slides  on  A  and  turns 
about  the  end  of  S.  The  centre  of  the  sleeve 
has  two  motions:  j  along  and  w  normal  to  A, 


point  of  tangency.    If  4ie  two  suHaccs  are  not 

to  separate,  vx  and  vi  must  have  equal  projec 
tions  on  the  common  noraiaL  If  the  normal 
components  are  equal  the  tangential  components 
cannot  be,  for  otherwise  vi  and  Vi  would  be 
along  ihe  same  tine;  hence  sliding  lakes  place 
and  the  motion  is  not  pure  rolling.  Now  sup- 
pose the  contours  to  touch  at  some  other  point 
C.  The  velocities  there  can  be  coltinear  only 
i-f  C  lies  on  CiC;  if  tfcey  are  equal  there  will 
be  pure  rolling  without  sliding.  In  this  case 
the  relative  motions  of  A  and  S  are  rotatioii& 
about  C,  hence  as  the  relative  velocities  at  P 
are  along  the  tangent  and  are  due  to  relative 
rotations  about  C,  C  must  lie  on  Ihe  normal 
at  P.  C  is  the  pitch  point  and  C,C  and  CiC 
the  radii  of  the  pitch  cycles.  The  angular  ve- 
locity ratio  is  found  from  CiCui  =  CiCui;  if 
it  is  constant,  as  in  gear  wheels,  C  must  remain 
fixed,  whence  the  normals  at  successive  points 
of  contact  of  the  teeth  must  pass  through  the 
pitch  point.    This  Is  the  basic  law  of  gear  teeth 


the  vector  triangle  in  Fig.  6  gives  the  other  two. 
If,  as  in  Fig.  7,  the  sleeve  is  fixed  at  the 
.end  of  a  rod  B,  any  point  P  on  ^  will  have 
two  motions:  s  along  A,  and  u  normal  to  OP, 
their  resultant  being  v.  The  reader  should  ob- 
serve that  Figs.  6  and  7  were  solved  by  using 


Ijt  an  iris  ^aphragm,  a  i^olographic  shutter, 
or  a  pair  of  shears,  two  blades  slide  over  each 
other,  it  being  required  to  find  the  velocity  of 
the  point  common  to  the  two  overlapping 
edges;  in  cams  and  gear  teeth  two  tangenital 
surfaces  slide  and  roll  on  each  other,  the  prob- 
lem being  to  find  the  velocity  ratio  or  the 
two  pieces. 

In  Fig.  8  i,  a  is  fijied  and  B  rotates.  The 
velocity  i;  of  P  is  the  resultant  of  «,  due  to' 
rotation,  and  i  due  to  sliding  along  B;  u  is 
tangent  to  A  and  P.  In  the  toe  and  lift  mech- 
anism, shown  schematically  in  Fig.  8  it,  v  is 
the  resultant  of  m,  due  to  rotation,  and  t  due  to 
sliding  along  the  common  tangent,  if  both 
^eces  in  Fig.  &  i  turn  use  the  method  of  su^r- 
position:  hol^  A  and  B  fixed  in 
Fig.  9  shows  two  cams  or  parts  < 


iii^=ri»>  i?i^=rjui,  Ao.=rii* 
the  product  of  which  gives 

in  which  capitals  refer  to  drivers  and  lower  case 
letters  to  followers.  Sometimes  the  shafts  of 
all  the  wheels  are  mounted  in  a  ricid  frame. 
Let  the  frame  turn  -f  n  times  arouna  the  shaft 
(rf  the  second  wheel  "while  this  wheel  is  pre- 
vented from  turning.  The  number  of  turns 
made  by  the  other  wheels  is  fotmd  by  the 
method  of  superposition  as  follows.  First  let 
Ri  ^nd  of  course  r,!  turn  with  the  frame ;  then 
R,,  Rt  and  ft  make  +  n  turns,  there  being  how- 
ever no  relative  motion  of  the  wheels.  Now 
hold  the  frame  fixed  and  give  — «  turns  to 


R,;  then  R,, 
+    — »  and  ■ 


RR. 


:um  respectively  -(-_  m 
titncfi.      Sf^>erpo06   tbe 


teeth  turning  abotit  fixed  centres  C<  and  C; 
it  is  required  to  find  the  angular  velocity  ratio 
(^/ui.  The  point  of  contact  on  A  has  a  veloc- 
ity Wi  normal  to  dP  and  on  B  the  vdocily  Vt  is 
normal  to  CiP;  these  are  the  actual  velocities  of 
points  fixed  on  A  and  ?  but  coincident  at  the 


two  motions  or  imagine  them  to  occur  ^mul- 
taneouslyi  Similar  considerations  lead  to  the 
occasionally  surprising  result  that  if  a  2S-cent 
piece  is  .railed  once  around  the  circumference  of 
a  fixed  25-ceni  piece  it  will  made  two  turns 
around  its  own  centre. 
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Qaadric  Chain;  lavenioB;  Tbeortm  of 
Thne  Centres. — The  simplcEt  mechanism  con- 
sists of  four  pin-connectea  or  hinKcd  links,  Fi^. 
11,  called  by  Reuleaiuc  the  y*a3ric  chain;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  th«  kinematic  unit  of 
iDechaiiisms  having  surface  contact.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  different  mechanisms  may 
be  derived  from  it  by  inversitm ;  this  consists  in 


fixing  any  two  points  on  any  one  link.  The 
idea,  due  to  Reuleaux,  is  useful  in  giving  an 
insight  into  the  relationships  in  families  of 
mechanisms.  (Consult  Durley,  'Kinematics  of 
Uachines,*  1903).  Inversion  does  not  change 
relative  motions.  The  points  (12),  (23),  (34) 
and  (14)  are  the  relative  instantaneous  centres 
of  the  links  whose  numbers  they  bear.  By 
holding  4  or  2  fixed  we  find  that  (24)  is  the 
I.  C  (instantaneous  centre)  of  2  and  4  for 
motion  relative  to  each  other;  likewise  (13)  is 
the  relative  1.  C.  of  1  and  3-  Observe  that  (24), 
(23)  and  (34),  and  (12),  (23)  and  (13)  are 
collinear  triplets  of  the  form  (xy),  (ys),  («). 
This  is  a  special  case  of  the  theorem  of  three 
cenlres  now  to  be  proved.  Consider  Fig.  12, 
representing  three  bodies  having  relative  ^ane 

The  I.  C.  of  the  relative  motion  of  two  pieces 
is  that  pair  of  coincident  points  (one  on  each 
body,  extended  if  necessary)  having  the  same 
velocity,  for  their  relative  velocity  is  then  zero; 


OZ) 


each  body  thus  turns  about  the  I.  C.  relatively 
to  the  other.  Let  (12)  and  (13)  be  known  in 
Fig.  12.  If  (23)  is  at  some  such  point  as  C 
the  velocity  of  C,  considered  as  being  part  of  2, 
is  normal  to  (12)  C;  when  it  belongs  to  3  its 
velocity  is  normal  to  (13)  C.  These  velocities 
have  different  directions  and  cannot  be  vectori- 
" '  eqi»t  unless  they  are  collinear,  whence 
i\    -'■-  -t  position  of  C,  must  lie  on 


al^  eqi 
(23),  t 


(12)  (13).  The  ntilily  of  the  theorem  of  tliree 
centres  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13;  die  two  crosses 
indicate  fixed  centres.  By  the  theorem,  (13) 
is  collinear  with  (12)  and  (23),  and  also  with 
(15)  and  (53)  ;  therefore  it  lies  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  lines  through  these  pairs.  The 
most  detailed  discussion  of  the  theorem  is  jpven 
by  Klein, 'Kinematics  of  Machinery'   (1917). 

Kinenistically  Detcncinate  Medumiaini.— 
Any  system  of  interconnected  bodies  is  kine- 
matically  determinate  when  the  velocity  of  one 
point  determines  the  relative  velocity  of  every 
other  point.  When  the  mechanism  consists  of 
P  pins  interconnected  by  '  links  the  criterion  of 
detenninatencss  is  fouiid  as  follows:  It  takes 
3  links  to  connect  3  of  the  pins  ittta  a  ri^d 
triangle;  each  remainittK  pin  requires  2  links  to 
fasten  it  rigidly  to  the  frame  already  fonned, 

.-.3  +  2  (/— 3)=2p  — 3  Unks 
will  connect  fi  pins  into  a  rigid  coplanar  net- 
work. Each  link  represents  a  constraint  If 
one  link  is  removed  one  degree  of  freedom  will 
be  introduced  and  the  frame  will  be  uniquely 
deformable.    Hence 

is  the  relation  between  the  number  of  links  and 
pins  in  a  kinematically  determinate  mechanism. 


The  criterion  requires  interpretation  in  special 

(i).  Fixed  pins  are  those  fastened  to  some 
frame  of  reference.  Two  such  pins  are  equiva- 
lent to  one  link;  for  /  fixed  pins  there  are 
virtually  2/  — 3  links.  If  /  of  the  ^  ping  are 
fixed. and  there  are  I  actual  links 
1  +  2/  — 3-=2p— 4. 
(ii).  One  link  having  3  pins  on  it  counts  as  3 
links  since  it  may  be  re^rded  as  a  collapsed 
triangle;  a  link  with  m  pins  counts  as  2m  — 3 
links. 

(iii).  A  crosshead  or  sleeve  is  equivalent  te  a 
link  of  zero  length:  it  must  therefore  be  counted 
as  2  pins  and  1  linlc:. 

(iv).  A  point  at  which  there  is  line  contact, 
as  in  cams  and  gears,  counts  as  2  pins  and  1 
link. 

CentTodes, — The  locus  in  space  of  the  in- 
stantaneous centre  is  called  tlie  ipace  centrodei 
the  locus  in  the  body  is  the  body  cemtrode. 
The  termcentrodeisdue  to  Clifford,  'Elements 
of  Dynamics'  (1S78)  ;  the  idea,  however,  is  found 
in  Poinsot,  'Thiorie  nouvelie  de  la  rotation* 
(1851)   and  Reuleaux.    The  latter  used,  it  is 
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place  of  the  foregoing  methods.  In  Fig.  14 
C  C,  Ci  and  C  Ci  Ci  represent  simultaneous  or 
corresponding  points  on  the  two  centrodes. 
Since  the  instantaneous  centre  will  take  the 
positions  Ci  and  Ci,  fi  and  Ct  must  fall  on  them 


SpAce 


to  0,tt±nfiu  or  mft=^lt^  ;  l-t;ltf  E  a  third  pro- 
portional to  I  and  V  and  may  therefore  be  found 
by  geometric  methods;  this  applies  also  to  fut* 
and  Rw.  By  Theorem  II  above  the  acceleration 
of  P  is  the  reniltant  of  K*f,  r".,  ("S  /a,-  jt  is  also 
the  .resultant  of  ^ui'  and  Rti,  whence  the  con- 
stnictkm  in  Fig.  IS  ii.  Other  methods  are  given 
by  Land  'Geschw.  —  und  BeBchl.  —  Plan  fur 
Mechanismen"  {Zeit.  d.  Ver.  deut.  Ing,  1896) 
and  Rittenhaus,  'Der  Civilingenieur'  (1880,  p. 
244).  The  ordinary  connectintj  rod  mechanism 
may  be  solved  by  special  methods  which  are 
quicker.  Let  the  crank  in  Fip.  16  turn  at 
constant  speed  w.  The  velocity  of  C  is 
given  according  to  Fig,  2  ^  the  con- 
struction at  t^  V  is  the  velocity  of  C 
relative  to  P.  Draw  OQ  vertical,  then  OPQ 
is  similar  to  the  velocity  triangle.    If  u  is  called 


during  the  motion.  No  sliding  will  occur 
since  the  body  rotates  about  the  Instantaneous 
centre,  hence  the  body  centrode  rolls  on  the 
Space  centrode.  For  example,  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel  is  the  body  centrode  and  the 
line  along  which  it  rolls  is  the  space  centrode. 
Accelerationi. —  It  is  not  ea^  to  find  accel- 
erations except  in  simple  mechanisms ;  fortu- 
nately only  simple  cases  arise  in  practice.  In 
the  four-bar  linkage  or  quadric  chun,  Fig.  15  i. 


nnity  &«  triangles  will  be  equal  so  that  PQ 
rcpi¥Eents  the  relative  vdodty  v  and  OP  repre- 
sents both  no  and  ra-  With  P  as  centre  and 
an  the  connecting 
;  intersecting  the 
former  in  two  poinK  and  through  them  draw 
tbe  chord.  Since  BD  is  a  common  ordinate  in 
the  two  semi-cirdeB  on  CQ 

Biy~-(v+BP)  (v-BP)-^{t—BP)  BP 
or  HPte.^ 

Hence  as  two  sides  (PO=ru'  and  BP)  and  all 
directions  of  the  acceleration  polygon  of  C  are 
known  the  remaining  quantities  are  determined; 
i.e..  AO  is  the  acceleration  of  the  cros^ead. 
This  construction  was  found  independently  by 
Kirsch,  "Graphische  Bestimmung  der  Kolb^- 
beschleuniguns^  (,Zeii.  <i.  F*r.  deul.  Ing.  1890) 
and  Klein,  "Force  of  Inertia  of  Connecting 
Rods*  (.Journal  Franktm  Itulitute,  1891).  The 
following  method  is  due  to  Mohr.  "Konstniktion 
der  Beschlennigung  am  Kurbelgetriel>e,'  Der 
Civilmgenievr  (1880).  From  where  the  hori- 
zontal through  Q  ■  in  Fig.  16  cuts  the  crank 
draw  a  vertical  RB  and  then  BA  perpendicular 
to  die  connecting  rod.  AO  is  the  acceleration 
of  C  because  from  similar  triangles 
BP_PR        V 

V  "po  ■"  T 


if  ug  and  <■«  are  known,  a  and  <<*i  can  be 
found  because  the  linear  velodty  of  P  can  be 
found  by  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Hence 
U»  and  Rat,  the  radial  accelerations  of  P,  can 
be  compated.    If  v  is  the  velod^  of  P  relative 


as  before. 

The  acceleration  of  any  other  point  C  on 
the  connecting  rod  is  needed  in  Dynamics  of 
Machinery  (q.v.).    AB+BP^AP  is  flie  accd- 
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eratioti  of  C  relative  to  P  aad,  being  of  the  foim 
iK+lw,  is  proportional  to  t"PC.  The  relative 
ftccelecatioii  of  any  other  point  C  is  thns  pro- 
portional to  PC;  coiuequently  if  C'A'  is  drawn 
parallel  to  CO,  A'P  will  be  die  relative  acce)&- 
latipn  of  C,  PO  the  accdenttioi]  of  P,  and 
A'O  iht  resultant  acceleration  of  C. 

Richard  F.  DeiitEL. 
Assittant  Professor  of  Mechanics,  Stevens  I«- 
sliiutt  of  Technology. 

KINETIC  THEORY  OP  OASES.  See 
Gases,  Kinetic  THEOkY  or. 

KINETOGENESIS,  in  evolution,  the 
mechanical  process  of  a  transformation  of  parts, 
especiallv  parts  bclon^ng  to  the  internal  skele- 
ton, skJl  and  limbs,  is  very  ingeniously  inter- 
preted by  Cope  as  having  been  accomplished  in 
mammals  throng  the  agency  molkr  inotions,  use 
and  food.  The  motion  itself  is  neo-Lamarekian. 
Cope's  proposal  (it  was  he  who  brou^i  the 
term  into  existence)  is  to  "cite  examples  of 
the  direct  modifying  effect  of  external  influ- 
ences on  the  characters  of  individual  animals 
and  plants.*  The  influences  which  thus  play 
a  part  in  evolution  fall  into  two  classes.  They 
are  either  physico-diemical,  or  molecular;  or, 
they  are  medianical,  or  molar.  A  gradual 
transformation  of  the  parts  of  an  organism  is 
supposed  by  Cope  to  be  the  result  of  these 
influences.  The  two  types  of  influence  which 
thus  express  themselves  in  evalntion,  Ccqie  calls 
Physit^nesis,  which  operates  through  molecu- 
lar action;  and  Kinetogenesis,  which  expresses 
itself  as  molar  motion.  Cope  has  likewise 
traced  the  line  of  progression  in  fossil  genera 
as  exemplified  by  numerous  series  of  inter- 
mediate forms.  But  Herbert  Spencer  also  con- 
tributed much  in  this  direction  by  his  theory 
of  the  mechanical  origin  of  the  segmentation 
of  the  body  in  vertebrates,  leading  (as  he 
thou^t)  to  the  formation  of  vertebrae. 

This  term  suggested  by  E.  D.  Cope,  meaning 
development  by  motion,  or  the  exercise  of  parts 
or  organs,  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  use  (q.v.). 
The  examples  given  by  Cope  are  the  develop- 
ment by  use  of  muscles  of  any  bard 
parts  or  bone.  He  claims  that  muscular  tissue 
is  highly  piastic,  and  since  it  is  directly  con- 
trolled by  nervous  or  equivalent  stimul^  'the 
effect  of  the  latter  in  building  structure  is  evi- 
dent.* Another  example,  overlooked  by  late 
students,  is  the  beautiful  study  on  the  mechan- 
ical genesis  of  bone  structure  published  1^ 
Wyman  in  1857.  This  anatomist  shows  that  the 
cancellated  structure  of  the  bone  (see  BoNE)  in 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  thigh-bone,  tibia,  as- 
tragalus and  OS  calcis  of  man  is  peculiar  to 
him,  ahd  has  'a  definite  relation  to  the  erect 
position   which   is   naturally   assumed   by  man 

The  fibres  or  carcelli  of  such  bones  as  asast 
in  sup[>orting  the  weight  ''are  arranged  either  in 
the  (Erection  of  that  weight,  or  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  support  and  brace  those  cancelli  which 
are  in  that  direction.  In  a  mechanical  point  of 
view  they  may  be  regarded  in  nearly  all  these 
bones  as  a  senes  of  studs  and  braces."  Wyman 
dealing  with  the  individual  bones  shows  in  what 
(Krection  force  or  weight  is  applied  to  them,  and 
the  corresponding  direction  the  cancelli  assume. 
On  the  Itimbar  vertebrx  there  is  vertical  pres- 


Ac  wei^t  of  the  body  is  allied  obliquely  to 
the  end  of  an  arm,  *within  it  there  is  a  com- 
lunatioa  of  fibres  giving  stren^h  with  lightness, 
which  fomns  a  frame  mechanically  adapted  for 
resisting  the  weight  which  rests  upon  it,*  and 
so  with  the  astragalus.  *A  certain  direction  of 
fibres  in  all  these  instances  co-exists  vrith  a 
oeriBin  direction,  or  certain  directions,  of  the 
transmission  of  {iressure.  From  this  constant 
Association  of  structures  and  function  the  -in- 
ference seems  unavoidable,  that  they  are  mean* 
and  ends.* 

Comparing  the  bones  in  question  with  those 
of  the  gorilk  and  dumpaneee,  only  "slight 
traces  of  tie  trusBwork  described  in  man  ex- 
ist.* As  they  practically  exist  in  man  alone, 
Wytnan  maintains  that  4hcy  relate  to  the  kind 
of  locomotion  which  he  alone  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal series  can  be  said  to  possess,  namely,  tlat 
of  walking  erect,  and  whic£  requires  in  the  pas- 
sive and  resting  organs  subservient  to  it,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  eflfected  with  ease  and 
grace,  a  nice  combination  of  lightness  with 
strength  in  the  materials.  His  attitude  more 
than  any  other,  in  consequence  ot  the  pillars 
of  support  being  arranged  in  vertical  planes, 
requires  the  most  effectual  means  for  counter- 
acting  shocks.* 

Cope's  contributions  to  this  subject  in  the 
way  of  materials  drawn  from  fossil  vertebrates 
are  extensive  and  weighty.  He,  and  also  Ry- 
der, have  discussed  the  molding  of  the  limb- 
joints  as  the  resnlt  of  mechanical  strains;  also 
the  origin  of  the  teeth,  throu^  mechanical 
strains  or  inipacts.  Thus  the  origin  of  the 
canine,  pseudo-canine  and  canine-Tike  indsor 
teeth  "is  due  to  the  strains  sustained  by  them  on 
account  of  their  position  in  the  jaws  at  points 
which  are  natur^y  utilized  in  the  seizing  of 
prey,  or  the  fighting  of  enemies.*  For  exam;^ 
the  greatly  increased  site  of  the  canine  teeth  of 
the  walrus  is  due  to  the  use  of  these  teeth  in 
the  breaking  of  ice,  and  in  climbing  from  the 
water  upon  the  edge  of  the  floe  ice.  It  is  so, 
adds  Cope,  with  the  straight  incisors  of  the 
hippopotamus,  *use  as  diggers  has  straightened 
them  to  a  horizontal  from  their  primitive  vei^ 
ticat  direction,  a  change  wfaidi  is  also  partially 
accompHshed  in  die  true  pigs  (5iu).* 

The  molar  teeth  owe  their  increased  diam- 
eters to  mudi  more  severe  direct  irritation  and 
impact.  The  origin  of  the  sectorial  or  shear- 
like molar  teeth  of  the  cat,  lion  and  other 
camivora  is  thus  explained  by  Cope:  "The 
specialization  of  one  tooth  to  Uie  exclusion  of 
others  as  a  sectorial  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
following  causes;  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
first  place  that  when  a  carnivore  devours  a 
carcass,  it  cuts  off  masses  with  its  sectorials, 
using  tnem  as  shears.  In  so  doing  it  brings  the 
part  to  be  divided  to  the  angle  or  canthus  of 
the  soft  walls  of  the  mouth,  which  is  at  the 
front  of  the  masseter  muscle.  At  this  jwint  the 
greatest  amount  of  force  is  gained,  since  the 
weight  is  thus  brought  immediately  to  the 
power,  which  wontd  not  be  the  case  were  the 
sectorial  situated  much  in  front  of  the  mas- 
seter. On  the  other  hand,  the  sectorial  could 
not  be  situated  farther  back,  since  it  would 
then  be  inaccessible  to  a  carcass  or  mass  too 
large  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth.* 

The  great  length  and  chisel-like  indsor  teeth 
of  the  squirrel  and  other  rodents  also  illustrate 
diis    subject.      Their    progressive    lengthening 
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backward  pressure  is  precisely  ihe  opposite  ol 
that  wbtcb  has  occurred  to  the  camivora,  where 
the  pressure  has  always  been  forward  owing  to 
ihe  development  of  the  canines. 

The  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  the  kineto- 
genctic  mode  of  evolution  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  tbe  discovery  of  .A^egfaino  in  die 
Tertiary  beds  of  the  Argentina  of  one-toed 
ungulates  with  two  splint  bones,  and  with  teeth 
strikingly  like  those  of  the  horse,  though  the 
animal  belongs  to  a  quite  difFerent  order.  The 
similarity  or  divergence  in  shape  of  the  parts 
is  due  lo  the  action  of  similar  medianical  con- 
ditions in  two  quite  unrelated  Kioups.  The 
same  results  of  strains  involved  in  dialing  are 
seen  in  the  fore  legs  of  the  fossorial  edentates, 
in  the  mole,  as  well  as  in  the  mole  cridcet 
Thus  as  Cope  concludes,  'in  biologic  evolution, 
as  in  ordinary  mechanics,  identical  causes  pro- 
duce identical  results.* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  "ordi- 
nary mechanics"  does  not  state  that  'identical 
causes  produce  identical  results.'  The  truth 
appears  to  be  that  in  the  great  paleontologist. 
Cope,  we  have  another  instance  of  a  man's 
thought  being  much  wider  and  richer  than 
his  system.  M.  Bergson  has  recently  made  a 
point  a^nst  a  mechanical  mode  of  intellectual 
appropnation  and  just  because  he  understood 
(he  law  of  causality  in  the  sense  mentioned  by 
Cope.  The  prindiue,  ^identical  cause,  identical 
effect,*  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  prm- 
dpie  of  causality,  is  much  narrower  in  its 
scope  than  the  principle  which  really  oocurs 
in  physics  and  chemistry,.— in  science  in  gen- 
eral. Indeed.  &e  principle  'identical  cause, 
identical  effect,*  stnctly  interpreted,  has  no 
scope  at  all  in  ordinary  mechanics,  since  the 
same  cause  never  recurs  exactly.  Both  Cope 
and  Bergson  state  the  law  of  causation  too 
narrowly.  The  law  does  not  state  merely  that, 
if  the  same  cause  is  repeated,  the  identical 
effect  will  be  repeated.  Il  states  rather  that 
there  is  a  constant  relation  between  causes  of 
certain  kiads  and  effects  of  certain  kinds. 
What  is  constant  in  a  truly  causal  law  is  not 
the  object  or  objects  given,  nor  yet  the  object 
inferred,  both  of  which  may  vary  within  wide 
limits,  but  the  relation  between  what  is  given 
and  what  is  inferred.  It  is  not  asserted  here 
that  the  great  naturalist  was  unconscious  of  the 
significance  of  the  principle.  On  the  contrary 
we  feel  thai  it  was  plaitUy  operative  in  his 
thought  world.  But  in  view  of  the  great  ado 
nowadays  over  teleology  and  aetiology  as  modes 
of  intellectual  appropriation  of  the  subject 
called  life,  it  appears  that  science  cannot  too 
often  remind  itself  that  freedom  is  the  postulate 
of  telecJogy,  and  determinism  (causation)  the 
postulate  of  science.  Further,  it  is  not  so  much 
required  to  deny  teleolo^  in  the  domain  of 
organized  nature  as  to  purify  and  sift  our  views 
of  teleology.  There  is  a  kind  of  teleology 
which  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  lo  the 
causation  of  efficient  causes  so  called.  The 
kind  of  causation  in  question  has  just  been 
mentioned.  Consult  Cope,  E.  D.,  'The  Pri- 
mary Factors  of  Organic  EvtJulion'  (Chicago 
1896) ;  Wyman.  'On  the  Cancellated  Structure 
of  Some  of  the  Bones  of  the  Human  Body' 
(in  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History.  Vol.  VI.  Boston  18S7). 


KINETOPHONOGRAPH.  an  dectro- 
T^otographic  apparatus  combining  the  orio- 
ciples  of  the  Idnetograph,  the  vitascope,  and  the 

{honograph,  invented  by  Thomas  A.  Eldison. 
t  is  a  combination  of  a  motion  picture  machine 
and  a  phonograph  operating  synchronously. 
See  Moving  Pictures. 

KING,  Albert  Freeman  Africanas,  Amer- 
ican physician :  b.  Oxfordshire,  England,  18  Jan. 
1841 ;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  13  Dec.  1914.  He 
was  graduated  from  Cokunbian  (now  (ieor^e 
Washm^on)  University  in  1861,  and  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1865.  He  was 
professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  medical  school  of 
George  Washington  University  from  1871  to 
1913  and  dean  1879-94,  and  was  also  professor 
of  obstetrics  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
1871-1913,  and  was  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Sodet>'  188?- 
87.  He  wrote  a  'Manual  of  Obstetrics'  (1882; 
lllh  ed..  1910);  'F,ffecl  of  Ullra-Violet  Ra>-s 
—    Malarial    Fever>    (1902).     He    urged  with 


1883,  was  accepted  in  1899  by  the  medical  world 
as  correct-  and  he  was  the  first  to  advocate 
measures  for  personal  and  municipal  use  in  the 
way  of  prevention. 

KING,  Anna  Bichberg.  See  Lane.  Anna 
EiCHBEBC  King. 

KING,  Basil.     See  King,  Wiixiak  Bash. 

KING,  Charles,  American  journalist,  presi- 
dent of  Clolumbia  College ;  b.  New  Yorlc,  16 
March  1789;  d,  Frascati.  Italy,  27  SepL  1867. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Rufus  King  (q.v.), 
and  during  the  residence  of  his  father  as  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  Saint  James  he  was  sent  with 
his  brother  to  Harrow  school.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  King, 
though  a  Federalist,  deemed  it  right  that  the 
war  should  be  prosecuted  to  an  honorable  and 
successful  result;  and  as  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  his  native  State  in  1813,  and  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  he  acted  upon 
those  sentiments.  In  1823  he  became  associated 
with  Johnston  Verplanck  in  the  publication  of 
the  New  York  American,  a  conservative  news- 
paper, of  much  political  influence  and  a  higli 
literary  character,  until  1827  when  Vcrplauck 
retiretl  and  Mr.  King  continued  sole  editor. 
After  its  publication  was  discontinued  Mr.  King 
was  associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer  1845-49,  when  he  was 
chosen  president  of  Columbia  College,  which 
office  he  occupied  until  J864. 

KING,  Charles,  American  soldier  and  nov- 
elist :  b.  Albany,  N.  Y^  12  Oct.  1844.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Pginl  in  1866  and  was  in 
active  service  in  the  United  Stales  army  till  his 
retirement  because  of  wounds  in  1879.  In  the 
war  with  Spain  he  was  a  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers  and  served  in  the  Philippines  under 
Generals  Otis,  Anderson  and  Lawton.  He  has 
oublished  a  long  series  of  popular  novels  treat- 
ing of  ariny  and  frontier  lite  and  people,  among 
the  best  of  which  are  'The  Colonel's  Daughter* 
(1883);  'Between  the  Lines'  (1886)  and  'The 
True  Ulysses  S,  Grant'  (I91S).  For  thirty 
years  he  has  been  the  instructor  of  the  Wis- 
consin National  Guard. 

KING,  Clarence,  American  gcolt^st:  b. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  6  Jan.  1842;  d.  Phoenix.  An*., 
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24  Dec.  1901.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Shcfiield  Scientiiic  School  of  Yaie  University 
ID  1862,  in  1863-66  was  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia geological  survey  under  the  direcdon  o£ 
Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  (q.v-),  discovered  founts 
Whitney  and  Tyndall,  the  highest  group  in 
California,  and  with  J.  T,  Gardiner  executed  the 
first  survey  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  In  1866 
he  originated  the  plan  for  a  survey  of  ihe 
western  Cordilleran  region  at  its  widest  point. 
This  plan  was  finally  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment and  under  the  auspices  of  the  army  engi- 
neering department  and  King's  direction,  was 
executed  as  the  "survey  of  the  40th  parallel* 
and  completed  in  1872.  The  survey  has  been 
characterized  as  a  "signal  contribution  to  the 
material  of  science.*  The  volume  on  'Sys- 
tematic Geology'  (1878),  the  first  of  six  con- 
stituting the  report,  was  written  by  King  and 
has  been  highly  esteemed.  In  1872  certain 
swindlers  sowea  a  tract  in  Arizona  broadcast 
with  rough  gems;  the  discovery  of  valuable 
diamond  fields  was  announced,  and  companies 
were  organized  for  the  exploration  of  the  find. 
The  •fields"  proved  to  be  within  the  official 
limits  of  the  40th  parallel  survey,  and  were 
Iherenpon  examined  by  King,  who  delected  and 
proclaimed  the  fraud.  In  1^8  King  or^nized 
the  various  surveys  then  active  into  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  survey.  He  resigried 
in  1881,  attained  a  large  practice  as  a  mining 
expert,  and  undertook  an  uncompleted  series  of 
experiments,  to  determine  the  action  of  the 
primal  constituents  of  the  earth  under  the  con- 
ditions assumed  as  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
separation  from  the  sun.  Partial  results  were 
published  by  him  in  Sillimatt's  Journal  (Janu- 
ary 1893)  in  an  article  on  'The  Age  ot  the 
Earth.*  He  wrote  also,  'Mountaineering  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada'  (1871),  a  description  of  his 
explorations,  and  a  work  of  literary  as  well  as 
scientific  value. 

KING,  Dan,  American  physician,  writer, 
philanthropist  and  statesman :  b.  Mansficlt^ 
Conn.,  1791;  d.  1864.  Graduating  in  medicine, 
he  practised  his  profession  in  his  native  town 
and  in  Preston,  Conn,,  and  Charleston,  R.  I. 
He  served  in  the  legislature  of  the  latter  State 
(1828-34).  Throughout  his  legislative  career 
he  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  suf- 
frage and  as  such  became  known  in  political 
and  other  circles  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
In  this  same  connection  his  attention  became 
directed  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Narra- 
^^ansett  Indians.  His  efforts  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  to  them,  and  he  was  appointed 
one  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  and  to  report  on  them  and 
the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  the  diSiculty. 
He  succeeded  in  having  an  Indian  school  estab- 
lished and  other  measures  of  relief  made  for 
the  Indians.  This  was  practically  the  beginning 
of  the  measures  that  have  since  been  taken  to 
belp  the  Indians  toward  American  citizenship 
and  a  place  in  the  great  American  community. 
Dr.  King  wrote  considerable,  generally  on  sub- 
iects  that  interested  him  deeply;  but  of  all  his 
writings  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  his 
'Ufe  and  Times  of  Thomas  WiUcn  Dorr' 
(1859)  the  leader  of  the  suffrage  movement 
which  Kiag  so  strenuously  supported.    He  did 


not  agree  in  every  partictJar  with  Dorr,- and  he 
disapproved  of  the  matuer  in  which  the  latter 
acted  after  the  signal  defeat  of  the  oarty. 

KING,  Bdward,  Anglo-Irish  poet:  b.  Ire- 
land, 1612;  d.  in  shipwreck  off  Welsh  coast, 
1637.  Educated  at  Ounbridge  University,  he 
became  Fellow  there  in  1631.  He  was  a  man 
of  sdialarly  attainments  and  good  poetic  taste 
which  was  shown  in  bis  Latin  poems.  He  met 
Milton  at  Cambridge  and  the  two  became  very 
dose  friends.  Milton  had  a  strong  influence 
over  King  and,  had  the  latter  lived,  he  might 
have  produced  some  literary  work  of  more 
general  interest  than  that  which  he  left  at  his 
premature  death.     As  it  is,  he  is  chiefly  noted 

being  the  insiuration  of  13  g^cms  by  Milton 


these  being  'Lycidas.' 


He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  earl  of 
Kingston  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Leav- 
ing college  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament 
(1818-26) ;  but  after  eight  years  of  public  life 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
who  took  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  politics 
than  did  the  elder  member  of  the  family  who 
had  already  become  a  confirmed  antiquarian, 
deeplv  attracted  toward  (he  ancient  civilizations 
of  Mexico.  In  fact  Kingsborough,  as  he  is 
usually  called,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  collectors  of  the  remains  of  the  anaent 
Mexican  civilizations.  After  several  years 
spent  in  the  work  of  examining  and  collecting 
the  Aztecs  and  other  manuscripts  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  Mexican  civilization,  he  began,  in 
1830,  the  publication  of  his  monumental  work 
on  'The  Antiquities  of  Mexico,'  which  was 
gradually  issued  in  London  in  nine  superb, 
volumes,  orofusely  illustrated.  No  author  prob-- 
ably  in  all  history  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  a  direction  he  was  not  consciously  working 
as  Kingsborough.  He  set  oin  with  the  inten- 
tion ot  proving  diat  the  people  of  Mexico  were 
of  Jewish  origin  and  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  10  tribes  of  Israel.  To  this  ail  hb  acute 
reasoning,  his  nndonbted  erudition  and  his  en- 
thusiasm combined  with  his  diligence  were 
directed.  From  all  the  libraries  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  World  he  ccdiected  manuscripts  and 
codices  and  other  remains  of  pre-Columbian 
life  supplemented  with  other  documents  follow- 
ing the  conquest  of  Mexico.  All  (he  docu- 
mentary material  in  the  form  of  codices  and 
several  most  valuable  tkicuments  of  ^st-con- 
qnest  dayt,  he  included  in  his  publications,  the 
codices  being  repiDduced  in  color  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.  In  fact  so  great  was  the  cost 
of  ooHection,  exaaiination  and  publication  of 
this  material  that  it  exhausted  Kingsborough's 
fortune,  and  he  was  arrested  by  his  printer  and 
cast  into  a  debtor's  prison  in  Dublin  where  he 
died  of  typhits  contracted  in  what  was  then  one 
of  die  tnost  insanitary  prisons  of  the  British 
domains.  Amons  the  valuable  texts  published 
in  Kingsborough s  work- is  the  'Histpry  of  New 
Spain'  by  Sahagun,  which  is  the  most  fruitful 
and  interesting  of  the  existing  documentary 
evidence  of  the  pre-Columbian  dvilizalion  of 
Mexico'  and  Central  America,  with  perhaps  the 
one  exception  of  the  existing  codices  relating 
to  pre-conquest  Mexico.    Kingsborough's  wock 
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was  looked  upon  as  »  marvel  of  the  printer's 
and  engraver's  art  in  his  day;  and  the  present 
generation  is  little  incUned  to  dispute  this  esti- 
mate, when  the  drcumstances  under  which  it 
was  executed  are  taken  into  account  How 
costly  and  on  what  a  grand  scale  the  work  was 
done  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
though  the  edidon  with  colored  plates  sold  for 
£175  and  the  tmcolored  for  £120,  yet  the  author 
came  far  from  meeting  the  expenses  incurred 
in  its  production.  'The  Mexican  Antiqnities' 
is  a  storehouse  of  material  and  documents 
relating  to  native  Mexican  civilization,  and  is 
for  this  reason  invaluable  to  the  student  of  this 
period  in  the  history  of  America  and  of  the 
civilization  of  the  western  hemtsohere.  But 
there  is  little  order  in  the  arranRement  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  which  contain  the  com- 
paratively few  interpretations  of  the  manu' 
scripts  existing  in  Kjngsbo rough's  time.  The 
author  has  added  copious  nates  of  his  own. 
which  lose  a  great  part  of  their  authorily  and 
cfiectiveness  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  bent 
every  argument  and  investigation  to  prove  his 
theory  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Mexican 
people.  Thus  his  erudition  and  his  industry  run 
too  often  to  waste.  His  work  itself  is  generally 
in  a  disorder  bordering  on  chaos  and  his  notes 
and  explanations  are  frequenlty  tiresome,  for 
this  reason  and  the  fact  that  he  intrudes  every- 
where, in  the  most  serious  discussion,  his  pet 
theory.  Yet  so  great  is  the  amount  of  valuable 
material  of  a  past  age  that  he  has  brou^t  within 
reach  of  the  student  and  the  antiquarian,  that 
the  world  of  science  readily  acknowledges  its 
debt  lo  hinf ;  for  in  presenting  the  civilization  of 
pre-conquesl  Mexico  he  has  furnished  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  material  for  the  investi- 
gator into  all  the  civihzations  of  America  in  the 
ages  preceding  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Consult  Bancroft,  'Native  Races' ;  Kings- 
borough,  'Mexican  Antiquities' ;  Prescott, 
'Conquest  of  Mexico.' 

KING,  Bdwu-d,  English  theolcwian:  b. 
Westminster,  1829;  d.  1910.  Graduated  from 
Oxford  University  (18S1),  he  studied  theology 
and  was  ordained  priest  four  years  later.  He 
joined  theTractarian  movement  and,  after  hold- 
ing several  churches,  became  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  university  there  (1873).  He  was 
extremely  High  Church  and  was  charged  with 
practices  of  a  ritualistic  nature  *nDt  in  accord 
with  the  Jaws  of  the  Church"  and  tried  be- 
fore  the    bishop   of    Canterbury.     In   the 


tion  of  the  public  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  very  popular  and  had  a  great  influence  over 
young  men.  He  became  bi^op  of  Lincoln  in 
1885.  Among  his  published  works  are  'Medita- 
tions on  the  last  Seven  Words'  (1874);  'The 
Love  and  Wisdom  of  God'  (sermons,  1910)  ; 
•Counsels  to  Nurses'  (19II);  'Duty  and  Con- 
science' (1911) ;  'Sermons  and  Addresses' 
(1911). 

KING,  Grace  Elizabeth,  American  writer: 
b.  New  Orieans,  1852,  She  was  educated  in 
New  Orleans,  contributed  much  to  periodicals, 
and  published  in  the  New  Princeton  Review 
in  1886-88  Creole  sketches  which  won  consider- 
able reputation  and  constituted  the  story 
'Monsieur  Motte>  (1888).    Among  her  further 


works  arc  'Tales  of  Time  and  P]acc>  (1888) ; 
'Earthlink'  (1889)  ;  'Chevalier  Alain  de  Tri- 
ton* (1889);  'Jean  Baptiste  Lemoine,  Founder 
of  New  Orleans*  (ISM) ;  'Balcony  Stories' 
(1893)  ;  'New  Orleans :  TTie  Place  and  the  Peo- 
ple 0896)  ;  'De  Soto  and  his  Men  m  the  Land 
of  Florida'  (18118) ;  'History  of  Louisiana* 
(1893),  and  'Stories  from  Louisiana  History* 
(1905). 

KING,  Helen  Dean,  American  biologist: 
b.  Oswego.  N.  Y.,  1869.  Graduated  from  Va»- 
sar  and  Bryn  Mawr  colleges,  she  taurfit  biology 
at  the  latter  school  (1897-1907),  during  a  part 
of  which  time  she  was  fellow  in  research 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  she 
became  assistant,  in  this  latter  institution,  in 
anatomy  (1908-09).  She  has  also  been  con- 
nected with  other  collets  and  has  devoted 
much  of  her  time  and  efforts  lo  the  determina- 
tion of  sex  and  the  problems  connected  there- 
with, a  subject  on  which  she  has  written  and 
lectured  extensively. 


Sept.  1858.  He  was  aradualed  from  Oberlin  in 
18/9,  from  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
in  1882,  studied  also  at  Harvard  and  Berlin, 
was  associate  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ober- 
lin in  1884-90,  associate  professor  of  philosoi^y 
in  1890-91,  and  professor  of  philosopl^  in  1891- 
97.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theolc^^,  and  in  1902  president.  In  1893  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Educational 
Association's  committee  of  ten.  He  lectured  at 
Yale  (1907),  Harvard  (1909),  ana  Columbia 
(1913)  universities  and  in  India,  China  and 
tapan  in  1909-10.  His  works  are  'Oulhne  of 
Erdmann's  History  of  Philosophy'  (1892); 
'Outline  of  the  Microcosmus  of  Hermann 
Lotie*  (1895)  ;  'The  Appeal  of  the  Child' 
(1900);  'Reconstruction  of  Theology'  (1901); 
'Theology  and  the  Social  Cx>nsciousness' 
(1902)  :  'Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in 
Education'  (1904);  'Rational  Living'  (1905): 
'Letters  on  the  Greatness  and  Simplicity  of 
the  Christian  Faith'  (1906):  'The  Seeming 
Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  life'  fl908);  'The 
Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine' 
(1909);  "The  Eihics  of  Jesus'  (1909)-  'The 
Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times' 
(1911),  and  'Religion  as  Life'  (1913). 

KING,  Henry  Helville.  American  Baptist 
clergyman :  b.  3  Sept.  1838.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution, He  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry 
28  Aug.  1862.  He  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  1862-63,  and 
then  served  in  turn  Dudley  Street  (Thurch.  Bos- 
ton, 1863-82;  Emmanuel  CSiurch,  Albany.  N.  Y., 
1882-91,  and  First  C^hurch,  Providence,  R.  I., 
1891-1906.  Since  then  he  has  been  pastor 
emeritus.  He  has  been  an  officer  and  trustee  of 
several  church  societies  and  insiitutions.    He 


iety.  1875-82,  and  of  the  Rhode  Island 

Baptist  Stale  Convention.  1891-95.  He  is  an 
authority  on  the  history  of  his  denomination. 
His  works  include  'Early  Baptists  Defended' 
(1880);  'Mary's  Alabaster  Box'  (1883);  'Our 
Gospels'  (1895) ;  'Summer  Visit  of  Three 
Rhode  Islanders  to  Massachusetts  Bay*  (1896) ; 
'The  Mother  Church'  (1896);  'The  Baptism 
of  Roger  Williams'   (1897);  'The  Messiah  in 
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the  Psalms>  (1899) ;  'Why  we  Believe  the 
Bible'  (1902) ;  'Religious  Liberty'  (1903) ; 
'John  Myles  and  the  founding  of  the  lirsl 
Baptist  Church  in  Massaduuetts'  (1905)  ; 
'Historical  Catalogue  ef  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Providence*  (1908);  'Sir  Henry 
Vane>  (1909) ;  'Prayer  and  its  Relation  to 
Ufe>  (1912)  ;  'Thinking  God's  Thoughts  after 
Him'  (1914). 

KING,  Hocmtio,  American  statesman :  b. 
Paris,  Me.,  21  June  1811;  d.  WasbinBt,™, 
D.  C,  20  May  1897.  He  learned  the  printer's 
trade  and  published  The  Jefferjotiian  in  his 
native  town,  and  subsequently  in  Portland, 
1831-38.  The  next  year  he  was  apiKJiuted  cleric 
in  ibe  Post  Office  Department  in  Wasbington; 
became  First  Assist uit  Postmaster- Cicneral  in 
1854;  was  Postmaster-Genera]  January-March 
1861 ;  ajid  was  the  first  man  in  public  office  to 
deny  ihe  power  of  a  State  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union.  He  published  'An  ()ration  before  the 
Union  Literary  Society  of  Washington'  (1841)  ; 
'Sketches  of  Travel ;  or  Twelve  Months  in 
Europe'  (1878). 

KING,  J«m«s  llKCcni,  an  American  cler- 
gyman: b.  Girard,  Pa..  18  March  1839;  d  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  3  Oct.  1907.  After  graduating 
from  Wesleyan  University,  1862,  he  taught  six 
years  in  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute, 
of  which  his  brother,  Rev.  Joseph  E.  King,  was 
principal  for  59  years.  He  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Uethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1866. 
After  serving  various  important  churches  in 
the  Troy  and  New  Vork  conferences,  be  became 
in  1899  assistant  corresponding  secretaiy  of 
the  Board  of  Churdi  Extension,  and  the  fmlow- 
ing  year  became  secretary,  following  Dr.  W.  A. 
Spencer.  The  work  of  the  society  was  en- 
larged in  1907  and  became  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  King  was  the  first 
corresponding  secretary  and  served  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conferences  of  1881,  1891  and  1901.  He  was 
honorary  corresponding  secretary  and  chairman 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He  served  the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institu- 
tions as  its  secretary  from  1889  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  and 
'Facing-  the  Twentieth  Century  —  Our  Country: 
Its  Power  and  PerH'   (1899). 

KING,  John,  American  eclectic  f^ysician 
and  author;  b,  near  New  York  city.  1  Jan.  1813; 
d.  North  Bend.  Ohio,  19  June  1893. ,  Received 
a  liberal  education  and  was  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  the  Reformed  Medical  College  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  1838.  under  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Wooster  Beach.  In  1848,  he  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and,  in  1878,  president  of  that  body  as 
reorganiied  in  1870.  From  1849  to  1851  he  was 
professor  of  materia  medica,  therapeuttcg  and 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Memphis  Medical 
Institute  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  from  1851  to  1856 
and  1859  to  1890.  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women  and  children  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  dncinnati,  Ohio.  From  1856 
to  1859  he  taught  obstetrics  in  the  Cincinnati 
College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Dr. 
King;  discovered  the  resins  of  podoplqrllum 
(podophyllin)  and  macrolys.  and  the  oleo-resins 
of  capsicum  and  iris.  He  wrote  'Urological 
Dictionary,'   'American  Dispensatory'  (1^3)  ; 


'American  Obstetrics*  (1855);  'Women:  Thdr 
Diseases  and  Treatment'  (1858) :  'The  Micro- 
scopist'i  Companion'  (1859)-  'The  American 
Family  Physician'  (1860)  ;  'Chronic  EKseases' 
(1866),  and  the  'Coming  Freeman'  (1886),  the 
last  named  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  classes  and 
dedicated  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  He  ts  re- 
garded as   the   father   of    American    Materia 
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to  study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1812  he  served  as  lieutenant  of  cavalnr,  was 
elected  to  the  State  assembly  in  1819,  and 
several  times  re-dccted  till  1823,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate.  Though  an  opponent  of 
Clinton,  he  strongly  favored  the  building  of  the 
Erie  Canal.  In  1825  he  went  with  his  father 
to  England  as  secretary  of  the  legation,  and  on 
his  father's  return  to  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  remained  as  chargi 
d'affaires.  In  1838  he  was  again  a  member  of 
the  New  York  legislature  for  several  terms ; 
and  in  1849  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Whig  and  there  opposed  all  compromise 
measures,  especially  uie  Ftipitive  Slave  Law. 
He  was  one  of  those  active  in  the  fbanding  of 
the  Republican  |^ty;  presided  at  the  Syracuse 
convention  of  1855 ;  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1856.  In  1857  he 
became  governor  of  New  York  State  and  in 
that  ofGice  nve  special  attention  to  educational 
matters  and  internal  improvements ;  he  declined 
a  renomination  in  1860.  He  was  one  of  the 
presidential  dectors  in  I860;  voting  for  Lincoln, 
and  in  1861  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Con- 


KING,  Jonu,  American  missionary  and 
writer:  b.  Hartley.  Mass,  29  July  1^;  d. 
Athens,  22  May  1869.  After  graduation  at  Wil- 
liams College  and  Andover  Seminary,  he  turned 
to  home  missionary  wort;  but,  after  a  while 
he  determined  to  pre^re  himself  for  the  foreign 
mission  fi*ld  To  this  end  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  Arabic  under  Dr.  De  Sacy,  one  of  the 
great  Arabic  scholars  of  his  day.  On  his  re- 
turn  he  entered  Amherst  College  as  professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  (1822-28).  Resigning 
his  position  at  Amherst  be  went  as  a  missionary 
to  Greece,  where  he  was  soon  in  trouble  with 
the  Greek  Church  which  ordered  his  arrest  on 
the  charge  of  profaning  things  sacred.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  aggressive  and  to 
have  had  veiy  little  tact  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  work,  which  promised  well  in  the  beginning 
but  which  virtually  went  to  pieces  toward  the 
end-  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments. 
and  wrote  in  both  English  and  Greek.  His 
miscellaneous  works  in  the  latter  language  were 
published  in  Athens,  His  best-kiwwn  work  in 
English,  'The  Oriental  Church  and  the  Latin' 
was  pnhliahed  in  1865.  An  account  of  his  life 
and  work  was  oublished  in  New  York  in  1879, 
the  writer  signing  himself  F.  E.  H.  H. 

KING,  Leonard  William,  English  writer 
on  Semitic  subjects  and  educationalist;  b.  Lon- 
don, 1869.  Educated  at  Rugby  and  Cambrid^, 
he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  earlier 
civilizations  of  western  Asia;  and  in  1903-04 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  British  Museum 
to  carry  on    for  it  excavations  at  Nitievth; 
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and  other  work  of  a  like  nature  he  was  chosen 
lecturer  in  Kin^E  College,  London,  and  assistant 
keeper  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  connection  widi  this 
position  he  prepared  a  guide  of  the  treasures 
under  his  care  (1900).  Among;  his  pobtished 
works  are  'Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery' 
(1896) ;  'Cuneiform  Texts  in  the  British 
Museum'  (1896-1914)  ;  'Assyrian  Chrestora- 
aihy'  (1898);  'Letters  and  Inscriptions  of 
Hammurabi'  (1898-19(»)-  'Babylonian  Re- 
ligion and  Mythology'  (1899);  'Assyrian  Lan- 
guage' (1901)  :  'Annals  of  the  Kin^  of  Assy- 
ria' (1902);  'Inscriptions  of  Darms  on  the 
rock  of  Behistiin'  ( 1907,  with  R.  C  Thompson)  ; 
'Egypt  and  Western  Asia  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent Discoveries'  (1906,  with  H.  R.  Hall)  ;  *A 
History  of  Sumer  and  Akkad'  0910)  ;  'Bound- 
ary Stones  and  Memorial  Tablets  in  the 
British  Museum'    (1912). 

KING,  Lida  Shaw,  American  educator:  b. 
Boston,  1868.  Graduated  from  Vassar  College, 
she  continued  post-graduate  woric  at  Brown, 
Vassar,  Radclifte.  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Archeology,  Athens,  Greece 
(1894-1901).  In  the  meantime  she  was  pro- 
fessor of  classics  at  Vassar  (18!M-^7)  and  the 
.Cacker  Collegiate  Institute  (1898-1902).  In 
1905  she  became  assistant  professor  of  classical 
philology  at  Brown  University,  and  dean  of 
the  Woman's  College,  and  in  1910  professor 
of  classical  literature  and  archxology. 

KING,  Philip  Parker,  English  writer  and 
naval  officer ;  b.  NorfoBt  Island,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  1793 ;  d,  1856.  Entering  the  naval  serv- 
ice at  the  age  of  14,  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  by  the  time  he  had  attained 
his  majority,  and  by  the  time  he  was  24  he 
nras  given  complete  charge  of  an  important 
survey  in  Australian  waters  which  covered  five 
years  and  greatly  improved  the  Torres  Strait 
and  Sydney  route.  Later  on  he  spent  four 
years  in  making  surveys  and  charts  of  the 
sonthern  coast  of  South  America  (1826-30). 
This  expedition  (»usisted  of  two  vessels  of 
which  King  was  in  char^  of  one,  the  Advett- 
litrt,  and  (Tapt.  Robert  Fitiroy  of  the  other,  the 
Btagie.  Seme  time  afterward  King  went  to 
Aiislralla  where  he  identified  himself  with  the 
interests  and  progress  of  the  country.  He  set- 
tled in  Sydney,  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  became,  among  other  things,  a  legis- 
lative rouncillor  and  manatrer  of  the  Australian 
Agricultural  Society.  Later  on  he  was  raised 
to  (he  rank  of  rear-admiral  and  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  an  honor  which  was  probably  in- 
tended to  be  shown  as  much  to  Australia  as 
to  himself,  for  he  was  the  first  Australian  to 
attain  to  his  rank.  Among  his  published  works 
are  'Narrative  of  the  Survey  of  the  Inter- 
tropical and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia*  (2 
vols.,  1827)  ;  'Sailing  Directions  to  the  Coasts 
of  Patagonia'  (1830);  'Voyages  of  the  Ad- 
venture and  the  Beagle'  (3  vols.,  of  which 
King  wrote  the  second  only,  Robert  Fitiroy 
writing  one  and  CJharles  Dfirwin  the  other, 
1839).  He  also  made  many  very  important 
charts  which  were  long  in  use  and  upon  which 
some  of  the  charts  of  to-day  are  based.    These 


charts  were  issued  by  the  Admiral^  Hydro- 

5raphic  Department  in  1825,  and  at  subscauent 
ates.  Some  of  his  later  charts  saw  publicity 
through  other  sources. 

KING,  Preston,  American  statesman :  b. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  1806;  d.  New  Yorjt  12 
Nov.  1865.  Graduating  in  law  he  practised  his 
profession  for  some  time  in  Saint  Lawrence 
County,  but  constantly  with  an  eye  on  politics 
aud  a  hand  in  it.  In  1S3U,  prompted  1^  his 
political  inclinations,  he  founded  the  Saint 
L(twTence  Repubiiean  as  the  organ  of  the  Jack- 
son party  in  northern  New  Yoric  This  paper 
he  edited  vigorously  in  the  interest  of  party 

Eolitics,  and  he  received  his  reward  at  the 
ands  of  Jackson  in  the  shape  of  the  post- 
mastership  of  Ogdensburg  (1833^.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
New  Yoik  legislature,  and  in  1342  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  (1843-54). 
Throughout  all  this  time  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  party  though  he  held 
different  views  than  those  of  the  majority  of 
his  party  on  the  slavery  question.  Finally  he 
separated  from  the  Democrats  and  joinecf  the 
Republicans  in  1854.  He  continued  doing 
strenuous  political  work  for  the  party  of  his 
adoption,  and  again  he  had  his  reward  by  be- 
ing elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  (1857- 
63).  As  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  in  1864  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  Andrew  Johnson  the 
nomination  for  the  Vice~ Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Later  on  King  became  collector 
of  the  port  of  New  York.  While  holding  this 
latter  office  he  became  deranged  and  nnai^ 
committed  suicide  by  jumping  from  a  feriy- 
boat  on  the  Hudson  River. 

KING,  RufuB.  American  statesman :  b. 
Scarboro,  Me.,  24  March  1755;  d.  Jamaica, 
L.  I..  29  April  1827.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1777  and  admitteato  the  bar  in 
1778.  In  1782  he  entered  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  and  Congress  in  1784.  He  topic  an 
active  part  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  removing  to  New 
York  in  1788  became  a  senator  from  that  State 
the  next  year,  serving  1789-96.  He  was  United 
Slates  Minister  to  Great  Britain  (1796-1803). 
and  after  some  years  spent  In  partial  retire- 
ment was  sent  for  the  third  time  to  the  Senate 
in  1813,  and  won  renown  as  an  orator  by  the 
brilliant  speech  he  made  on  the  burning  of 
Washington  by  the  British.  In  1819  he  was 
aeain  elected  to  the  Senate,  serving  till  \S25, 
vjhen  he  was  appointed  the  second  time  Min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Saint  James.  He  was  the 
Federalist  candidate  for  Uie  Vice-Presidency 
in  1804  and  1808.  In  collaboration  vrith  Hamil- 
lon  he  wrote  the  'CamiUus  Letters.* 

KING,  Rufns,  American  journalist  and 
soldier:  b.  New  York,  26  Jan.  1814;  d.  there, 
13  Oct  1876.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1833,  entered  the  ennneer  corps,  re- 
signed from  the  army  in  1836,  became  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
way, and  was  adjutant-general  of  New  York 
Slate  1839-4J.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  and  in  1841-45  editor 
of  the  Albany  Advertiser.  Having  then  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin,  he  was  ediMr  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sei^timel  md  Gasfttt  in  1845-61,  i    ' 
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in  1847-48  a  manbcr  of  the  Stale  Cooititu- 
lional  Convention.  In  May  1861  he  was  com- 
missioned  brigadier-general  of  Wisccmsin  vol- 
unlecTS.  He  commanded  the  first  division  of 
ihe  Third  Army  corps  in  the  Department  of  the 
Rappahannock  in  March-August  1862,  was  a 
manber  of  the  court-martiat  for  the  trixl  of 
Maj.-Gea.  Fitz-John  Porter  (1362-63),  resigned 
20  Oct.  1863,  and  was  Minister  at  Rome  in 
1863-67.  In  1867-«9  he  was  depute  customs 
collector  of  New  Yoric  port. 

KING,  Svnuet  Archer,  Americanaero- 
naut  and  scientist-,  b.  Philadelphia,  1828;  d. 
1914.  At  the  age  of  21  he  began  making 
balloons  in  which  he  Cook  a  great  interest.  This 
led  him  to  make  ascensions  himself  two  years 
later  at  Philadelphia.  His  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter created  interest  in  others,  so  that  balloon 
ascensions  became  features  of  expositions, 
traveling  shows  and  other  affairs  in  which 
many  people  were  collected  together.  Kine 
himsen  sometimes  made  ascensions  at  such 
places,  notably  at  the  World's  Columbian  Elx- 
pDsition  (Chicago  1893),  Between  this  date 
and  his  ascensions  aX  the  Centetmial  Exposi' 
tion  in  1876  much  had  been  done  by  himself 
and  others  of  his  followers  to  increase  the 
general  inlereil  in  the  nivigabon  of  the  air, 
icing  led  the  wa^^  in  the  sdeniific  study  of  the 
means  of  air  navigadon  and  in  the  photograph- 
ing o£  objects,  especiaily  towns  and  cities,  from 
ihe  wr. 

KIHG,  Thomas  Starr,  American  Unitarian 
clergyinan  and  lecturer,  generally  knolvn  as' 
Starr  King:  b.  New  York,  17  Dec.  1824;  d  San 
Francisco,  4  March  1864.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store  at  CharleStown,  Uass.,  in 
1836-40,  a  teacher  at  Boston  and  Medford  in 
1840-42,  studied  theology  with  Hosea  Ballou  at 
Uedford,  preached  for  a  time  to  a  Universal-' 
ist  congregation  of  Boston,  and  in  1846-48  was 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  at  Cbarlea- 
town.  In  1848-60  he  was  pa&lor  of  the  HoUts 
Street  Unitarian  Church  of  Boston,  and  during 
this  period  gained  gfot  popularity  as  a  Jyceum 
lecturer  in  the  Northern  States.  Best  known 
was  his  'Substance  and  Show,'  but  other 
famiKar  snbjects  were  'Goethe,>  *Sight  and 
Insight,*  "The  Laws  o<  Disorder,'  'Socrates,' 
He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Si>- 
ciely  of  San  Francisco  in  1860;  was  among  *e 
lirst,  by  newspaper  article  aiid  lecture,  to  call 
attention  to  the  Yosemite  VaVcP,  and  wfaeit  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  I860,  the  idea  of 
the  establishment  of  California  as  an  independ- 
ent Pacific  republic  was  discussed,  denounced 
the  project  from  the  lecture  platform  and  pre- 
served the  State  to  the  Union.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  active  in  obtaiui^g  in  Cali- 
fornia large  and  necessary  ftmds  for  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  His  name  was  at  one  time 
associated  with  the  White  M^otiiiil,  which  be 
thoroi^^  eulored,  and  which  became  knowS' 
chiefly  throttg^i  his  writings,  particularly  'The 
While  Hills:  Their  Lecendst  Landscape  and 
Poetry>  0859;  new  ei,  1887).  One  of  the 
peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  has  been  calfed 
Starr  King  in  hii  honor.  '  A  memorial  ts  him 
was  set  up  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco, 
CaL,  in  1889.  King  was  one  of  the  leading 
figures  of  the  American  Lyceum  in  die  moit 
Elonriibrag  days  of  that  institution.  'Patriot- 
ism  and  other  Papers'  apfwarcd  pailhiinlaastir 
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(186S),  as  did  the  sermon  'Christiaifity  utd 
Humanity'  (1877),  with  a  memoir  by  E.  P. 
Whipple,  and  the  collection  of  lectures,  'Sub- 
stance and  Show'  (Boston  1877).  Consult  also 
Frothinriiam,  'A  Tribute  to  Thomas  Starr 
King*  0865),  and  Whipple,  E.  P.,  'American 
Literature  and  Other  Papers'  (Boston  1887). 

KINO,  William,  English  author:  b. 
London,  1663;  d,  1712.  Graduating  from  Ox- 
ford ill  1665  he  spent  five  years  in  preparing 
for  literary  Efe.  He  soon  proved  himself  a 
caustic  critic  who  unerringly  found  the  weak 
spots  in  human  nature.  Yet  there  was  enough 
of  humor  in  his  work  to  lighten  his  caustic  vein 
and  to  make  it  popular.  His  first  dramatic 
effort;  wtndi.  was  directed  in  favor  of  the  Tory 
High  Church  Party,  was  entitled  'Dialonii 
Showing  the  Way  to  Modem  Preieitnent.>  He 
was,  ifoai  this  time  o«i,  in  favor  with  the  court 
and  the  nedpleut  of  successive  polidcal  prefer- 
ments, among  them  the  judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Conn  in  Irdand,  vicar-general  of' 
AtMagfa  and  loeeccr  of  the  records  of  Dublin 
Castle.  These  offices  all  left  him  plenn-  of 
time  for  his  literary  labors  which  he  did  not 
«q)k>y  to  the  best  of  advantage.  Nordld  be 
wisely  use  die  time  he  did  dedicate  to  litera- 
ture. Thus  his  imdoubudly  great  talents  were 
often  misdirected  or  not  directed  at  all.  His 
iadoteuce  west  even  to  tbe  neglect  of  the 
preservatimi  and  piAlicatioti  of  bis  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  were  lost  and  others  of  which' 
were  not  ptdiUihed  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author.  Among  bis  publiabed  works  are 
'Jmim^  to  London  in  the  Year  .1698,'  'An- 
ioMulversions,'  'OiahigDes  of  die  Dead/  'The 
Art  of  Cootcery,'  'TTic  Art  of  Love,*  'Usefnl- 
TransaCtions  in  Philosophy  and  Odwr  Sorts  of 
LearDing,'  'Historical  Account  of  the  Heathoi 
Gods  and  Heroes,'  all  sparlding_  widi  huhior 
and  origiiudity.  It  was  not  until  more  than 
half  a  century  after  his  <lcath  that  his  works 
were  puUished  as  a  whole,  that  Is,  such  as 
were  still  preserved.  This  edition  was  due  to 
John  Nichds,  who  issued  it  in  three  volnmes^iu 
1776. 

KINO,  William,  American  polidcian.  first 
governor  of  the  State  of  Maine:  b.  Scarboro, 
Me.,  V768;  d.  Bath,  Me.,  17  June  1852.  He  was, 
dunng  the  ^eater  part  of  his  life,  the  last  50 
years  of  which  were  passed  in  Badi,  an  active 
and  successful  merchant,  but  is  better  known  by 
his  public  services  in  hn  iiative  State,  At'  an 
early  period  of  bis  career  he  became  a  member 
of  tbe  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  that 
oapadly  was  distinEuished  by  his  efforts  in  he- 
half  of  religious  freedom,  and  of  securing  to 
original  seicTers  upon  wild  lands  the  benefit  of 
their  .improvements.  He  was  an  early  and 
ardeiit  advocate  of  the  separation  of  Maine 
from  Masnchusetts,  and  upon  the  consumma- 
tion of  thaL  act  presided  over  the  convention 
which  met  in  1319  to  frame  the. constitution  of 
State.    He  was  subsequently  elected 


the  United  States  commissioners  for  the  ad- 
justment of  Spanish  claims.  He  also  heM  other 
dRces  of  importance  under  the  genera]  and 
State  goyernment^  including  diat  of  collector 
of  the  port  of  Bath.  . 

KINO,  WiUim  Prederidc,  Canadian  at- 
trdnomerand  surveyor:  b.  Stownwrlctt,  SuSollc 


,,  CTOogIc 


KING  — KING  OEORGS  V  LAND 


England,  18S4.  He  wu  brought,  as  a  small 
rhjM,  by  his  parents  to  Cana^  and  received 
his  education  in  Toronto  University.  Ou 
u^uatioD,  he  entered  die  employ  of  the 
Uominion  government  as  land  surveyor  in  the 
great  Northwest,  becoming  Anally  chief  in- 
spector of  surveys  in  1886,  Four  years  later 
he  became  chief  astronomer  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  in_l905  director  of  the 


Survey  of  Canada.  For  this  : 
for  the  encouragement  of  s 
knighted  in  1908.  Among  his 
ings  is  'Astronomy  in  Canada.' 

KING,  WilliuB  Lyon  Msckoude,  Cana- 
dian statesman  and  economisi:  b.  BerUn,  On- 
tario, Canada,  1874.  He  was  named  after 
bis  grandfather,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 
Educated  at  Toronto  and  Harvard  universities, 
he  entered  journalism  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe  (1895-%). 
In  1S96  he  went  to  Europe  as  a  commisiioaer 
of  the  Dominion  to  report  on  the  execution  of 
oontracts  let  by  the  government,  a  position  he 
held  for  three  years,  when  he  became  instructor 
in  political  economy  in  Harvard  University  and 
E)^ty  Minister  of  Labor  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  (190CM»).  Elected  Uberal  mem- 
ber of  the  Domimon  Parliament  in  1909,  he 
became  Minister  of  Labor  in  the  Laurier  Cab* 
iilet  (1909-11).  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
and  he  served  on  important  iitdustrial  and  other 
commissions,  and  was  government  conoUstor 
in  strikes,  all  of  which  offices  he  perfonned 
with  signal  success.  He  was  a  Royal  Commis- 
sioner appointed  to  settle  the  losses  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Japanese  riots  in  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  (190B);  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Opium  Commission,  Sban^iai,  China 
(1909) ;  delegate  to  the  Iniemational  Soci^  and 
Industrial  Congress,  The  Hague  (1910),  and 
delegate  to  the  International  Peace  Conference, 
Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.  (1911),  and  three  years 
later  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  invesiirate  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital.  The  British  government 
conferred  upon  him,  in  190(i  the  decoration 
CM.G.  tor  services  done  in  behalf  of  society 
and  the  betterment  of  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital. 

KING,  WilUam  Rvfni,  American  state»- 
man,  13th  Vice-President  of  the  United  States: 
b.  Sampson  County,  N.  C,  6  April  1786;  d.  in 
Dallas  County,  Ala.,  I7  April  1853.  He  entered 
the  University  of  North  (Carolina  at  12  and 
was  graduated  in  1803.  He  then  commenced 
th^  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1806.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature from  his  native  county,  and  again  in 
1809,  In  1810  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
was  twice  re-elected.  In  Congress  he  united 
himself  with  Gay,  Calhoun  and  others  who 
advocated  the  war  polity  of  Mr,  Madison's 
administration,  and  voted  for  the  declaration 
of  war  in  June  1812.  In  the  spring  of  1816  he 
resigned  his  seat  to  become  secretary  of  lec- 
tion to  Naples  under  William  Pinckney.  Tlie 
latter  was  afterward  transferred  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  and  was  accompanied  to  that  court 
also  by  VSng  as  secretary.  Having  removed  to 
Alabama,  he  was  elected  in  1819  one  of  tiie 


United  States  senators  from  the  new  State,  and 
was  successively  re-elected  in  1823.  1328.  1834 
and  184a  In  April  1844  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  France.  The  proposition  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  then  pending.  Eiu^ 
land  was  known  to  be  deddedly  opposed  to  the 
scheme  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  her 
government  was  urging  France  to  join  in  a 
protest  against  it.  King  was  sn  active  advocate 
of  the  annexation,  and  upon  reachinji  Paris 
directed  his  efforts  to  prevent  this  joint  pro- 
test, in  which  he  was  successful  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  November  1846.  In 
1848  Senator  Arthur  P.  Bagby  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  Russia,  and  tGng  was  appointed  to 
Ell  .!._  ygcancy  thus  created.    In  1849  the  t 


the  accession  of  Vice-President  Fill- 
more to  the  Presidency,  King  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Senate.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  lime  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  Presideint 
KING,  a  person  vested  with  supreme  po«rer 
in  a  foreign  state,  territory  or  natioti.  Ac- 
cording: to  feudal  usages  the  king  was  the 
source  from  which  all  command,  honor  stnd 
authority  flowed,  and  he  delegated  to  his   fol- 


or  authority.  Ther 
very  dearly  marked  distinction  between  a  kuig 
and  an  emperor.  A  queen-regent,  or  a  prin- 
cess who  has  inherited  the  sovereign  power  in 
counttjes  where  female  succession  to  the  throne 
is  recognized,  possesses  all  the  political  rights 

KIN0-AT-ARU8,  an  officer  of  great  an- 
tiqaity,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  the  ber- 
alds,  jtreside  at  their  chapters  and  have  die 
jurisdiction  of  armory.  There  are  three  tdngs- 
at-arms  in  England,  Garter,  Clarencieux  a.nd 
Norroy.  The  first  is  called  the  principal  king- 
at-arms,  the  Other  two  provincial  Idngs-at- 
arms. 

KING  CHARLES  SPANIEL.  See  Doc; 
SrANiei. 


gion  are  often  called  "quee 

KING  COTTON,  a  ;)Opular  name  given 
the  cotton  plant  in  the  Umted  States.  "Cottmi 
is  king*  was  a  frequent  declaration  before  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  supremacy  of  cotton  in 
commerce  and  politics  was  strongly  asserted  by 
public  men,  especially  in  the  South. 

KING-CRAB.     See  Horsefooi  Ckab. 

KING-CROW.    See  Dromgo. 

KING-DORY,  a  bird-dealers'  name  for 
the   Australian  parrots   of   Ae  genus  Atpro- 

KIHO  DUCK,  the  spectacled  dder.  See 
EiDEK  Dock. 

KING  GEORGE  V  LAND,  a  name  ^iven 
recently  to  a  part  of  the  Antarctic  Contineat 
discovered  by  Sir  Douglas  Mawson  in  1911 
and  explored  by  him  in  that  and  the  foUow- 


cbyGoo*^lc 


KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND—  KINO  H»fRY  THE  FIFTH 


kmg.  144'  E.  to  153*  E.;  wni  the  wdole  region 
is  covered  by  a  great  cap  of  kc. 

KINO  QEORCB'S  SOUND,  an  inlet  in 
nestem  AustraiJa,  five  miles  broad;  it  is  an 
excellent  roadstead  and  contains  two  land' 
locked  recesses.  Princess  Royal  and  Oyster 
harbors.  Albany,  on  Princess  Royal  Harbor, 
is  a  port  of  call  for  mail  steamers. 

KING  GEORGE'S  WAR,  a  war  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  Ajnerican  coloiues,  M;ainst 
France  and  its  Indian  allies  (1743-48),  so 
named  from  King  Georgx  H.  See  Colonial 
Wabs  in  Ameuca. 

KINO  HAAKON  VU  LAND,  the  name 
given  by  its  explorer,  Hansen,  who  spent  the 
years  1903  and  1904  there.  This  territory, 
which  forms  the  northeastern  coast  of  Vic- 
toria  Land,  lies  opposite  MeWilIe  Sound. 

KINO  HENRY  THE  FOURTH.  This 
play  in  its  first  and  second  parts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  play,  though  as  in  all  sequels, 
the  second  is 'lacking  in  the  freshness  and  per- 
fection of  the  first.  The  two  plays  were  writ- 
ten at  die  time  when  Shakespeare  was  com- 
pletioK  Ms  series  of  historical  dramas  and 
come£cs.  By  cotaiinme  these  two  types  in  one 
pby  lie  schieves  one  of  his  greatest  triumjAs. 
At  first  si^t  the  two  types  of  drama  mij^t  be 
thought  incompatible,  but  by  the  connection  of 
Prince  Hal  with  Falstaff  and  his  companions 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  great  historical 
characters  and  inddents  on  the  other,  the  stK< 
cess  is  complete. 

In  the  two  plays  Shakespeare's  ability  to  re- 
produce for  his  Age  the  outstan^ng  figures  of 
English  history  reaches  its  climaT.  Tne^r  are 
not  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  other  htstor- 
ical  plays,  but  they  throw  a  light  over  tbemt. 
We  have  here  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war  —  chivalry  reaching-tts  climax  in  the  fig- 
ures of  Hotspur  and  Prince  Hal.  We  have 
tevolntions,  wars,  conspitacies  and  rebellions ; 
in  fact  every  inadent  is  connected  with  some 
great  and  memorable  movement.  H  Henry  the 
Fourth  is  cold  and  restrained  and  his  conrt 
conventional,  he  yet  represents  the  unity  of 
E(^;land,  against  which  the  fiery  Hotspur  and 
his  comrades  fight  in  vain.  But  Oie  real  hero  of 
the  plays  —  and  ore  of  the  heroes  of  English 
people  ever  since  di^  were  written  — is  PriiKe 
Hal,  who  *passes  from  the  gay  and  giddy 
youth  of  idle  jtleasure  into  wise  contiselj  m^- 
nanimons  sentiment  and  heroic  action.*  In 
these  plays,  as  in  'Heniy  the  Fifth,'  he  is 
Shakespeare's  ideal  man  of  action,  with  a  hold 
.  upon  the  life  of  the  nation  and  a  personal  mag- 
netism that  have  endeared  him  to  Ehglisb 
hearts.  Popular  as  were  the  historical  por- 
tions of  these  plays,  from  the  veiy  beginning 
PalstafF  was  perhaps  the  chief  point  of  inter- 
est. In  the  title  pages  to  both  plays  the  *hn- 
morous  conceits  of  John  Palstalf*  were  fea- 
tnred.  The  traditional  story  of  Prince  Hal  in 
relation   to  the   boisterous    companions   of   his 

Euth  and  the  complete  diange  in  his  life  when 
came  into  manhood  was  a  challenge  to 
Shakeq>eare'9  creative  imagination.  It  is  clear 
that  the  genius  of  Falstaff,  his  inexiiauBiible' 
hunor  and  imagination,  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  ihe  fascination  that  he  had  for  Prince  Hat. 
The  companions  of  Falstalf —  real  figures  con- 
veying the  manners  of  ibeir  class,  not  only  in 


the  MMdle  Ages  but  in  the  Eliubethan  Age  — 
are  necessary  instraments  in  the  plot,  but  they 
furnish  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  Prince^ 
wild  escapades.  Falstaff  is  as  supreme  a  comic 
character  as  Hamlet  and  King  Lear  in  thrif 
r61es.  He  openly  assumes  the  character  of 
braggart,  coward  and  glnlton  that  he  may  en- 
joy the  play  of  his  imaginarion ;  he  is  an  actor 
in  himself.  His  physical  properties  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  bis  intellect;  his  resource- 
fulness is  inexhaustible.  -  Whether  disputing 
with  the  hostess  about  his  bills  or'his  promises 
of  marriage,  or  explaijiing  his  running  aww 
from  the  robbers,  or  jnstif^ng  his  words 
against  the  Prince,  or  answenng  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Chief  Justice,  or  characterizing 
Iris  ragged  re^ment  of  soldiers,  he  has  a  range 
of  ideas,  a  happiness  of  fancy  and  a  genius  of 
expression  that  are  be}'ond  all  praise.  *He  is 
a  comic  Hamlet,  stronger  in  practical  resource 
and  hardly  less  rich  in  thouf^t^  and  without 
any  of  his  melancholy,*  He  is  we  exuberance 
of  good  humor  and  good  nature;  he  nourishes 
his  mind  with  jest  as  he  does  his  body  with 
sack  and  sugar.  He  is  not  only  witty,  but  the 
cause  of  wittiness  that  is  in  others.  His 'say- 
ings have  become  proverbs,  while  his  acts  are 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  any  actor  to  re- 
produce. 

The  difficult  problem  in  the  relation  of 
Prince  Hal  and  Falstaff  is  the  almost  cruel 
speech  that  the  former  makes  when  he  be- 
comes king  and  banishes  his  old  comrade.  This 
is  clearly  anticipated,  howeTec,  in  the  opening 
act  of  the  first  part  when  the  Prince  compares 
himself  to  the  sun,  and  his  ctmipanions  to  the 
"base,  contagious  clouds  that  smother  up  hii 
beai^  from  the  world.*  Without  the  words 
in  which  his  father  and  Hotspur  are'  s«  -pn^ 
lific,  the  Prince  has  inherent  in  him  a  substan- 
tial seriousness  that  must  eventaally  cause  him 
to  escape  from  the  irresponsibility  of  his  youth. 
He  is  a  judge  of  Falstatf's  humor,  even  as  the 
dramatist  was  himself.  Falstaff  endeavors  "to 
coruscate  away  the  realities  of  life;  he  be< 
lieves  that  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  worid 
may  be  bated  or  set  at  defiance,  if  only  the  re- 
sources of  inexhaustible  wit  be  called  upon  to 
supply  by  brilliant  ingenuity  whatever  de^ 
fidendes  may  i>e  found  in  character  and  con< 
duct.'  Therefore  Shakespeare  condemned 
FalstaS  inexorably,  and  so  did  Prince  Hal 
when  he  faced  the  responsibilities  of  leading  a 
great  tiation. 

Ebwih  Uims. 

KINO  HBNRT  THE  FIFTH.  <King 
Henry  V>  is  die  last  of  the  group  of  histoiy 
plays  to  which  were  devoted  so  large  a  part  of 
Shakespeare's  energies  during  the  first  -decade 
of  his  career.  It  brings  to  culmination  the 
estposition  of  national  issues  which  eight  earlier 
a^ptalions  of  chronicle  history  had  essayed 
with  steadily  increasing  power.  After  'Henry 
V,>  Shakespeare  entered  tbb  field  only  once 
again — -when  'Henry  VIII'  was  produced  a 
dozen  yexTS  later ^  bm  die  nature  of  Shake- 
speare's concern  in  diis  last  play  is  proble- 
matical and  it  ^oald  not  be  considered  among 
the  earlier  group  of  histories.  'Henr^  V  is 
the  final  fanfare  of  Elizabethan  patriotic  exul- 
tation and  marks  the  close  of  the  dramatic 
epoch  inangurated  in  the  time  of  the  Armada 
tv  'Tamburlaine'  and  'The  Spanish  Tragedy.* 


Google 


KINa  H>MSy  THB  SIXTH 


From  this  play  Shakespfare  himself  passed  to 
the  treatment  of  more  philosophic  questions  in 
the  subsequent  dramas  of  'Julius  Cxsar'  and 
'Hamlet,*  and  save  for  a  few  weak  echoes  the 
note  of  nationalism  on  the  EuK'ish  stage  died 

'Henry  V*  was  printed  in  1600,  and  was 
dearly  popular.  A  second  quarto  edition,  of 
which  only  two  copies  seem  now  extant,  ap- 
{■eared  in  1602,  and  a  third  (falsely  dated  1608) 
in  1619.  Modem  texts,  however,  are  not  based 
upon  any  of  these,  but  upon  the  much  more 
complete  and  accurate  version  of  the  folio  of 
1623.  Composition  of  the  play  apparently  pre- 
ceded the  publication  of  the  first  cjuarto  by  a 
very  short  interval,  for  the  atluston  by  the 
Chorus  at  the  opening  of  Act  V  to  'the  gen- 
eral of  our  gracious  empress  .  .  .  from  Ire- 
land coming.  Bringing  rebellion  broached  on 
his  sword"  must  from  the  context  have  been 
written  during;  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex in  Ireland  (IS  Apri]-28  SepL  1599).  The 
fact  that  this  passage  and  all  the  other  speeches 
of  the  Chorus  are  wantinj:;  in  the  quarto  ver- 
sions is  probably  of  no  sif^iiticance  except  to 
show  the  imperiectncEs  of  those  versions. 

It  is  likely  that  'Henry  V  was  one  of  the 
very  first  pl^s  acted  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
(constructed  in  the  spring  of  1599)  and  that 
^e  first  speech  of  the  play  alludes  specifically 
to  the  new  playhouse: 


Tbt  vaa^  fisi 


That  d 


t  Agincoult?" 


While  not  one  of  the  most  permanent  fa- 
vorites, the  play  has  been  frequently  revived. 
The  most  memorable  performances  in  America 
were  those  of  Richard  Mansfield  in  190a  By 
the  reading  public  'Henry  V>  has  been  gen- 
erally beloved  as  one  of  Oie  heartiest  and  sin- 
cerest  of  the  poet's  works.  Recently,  however, 
the  king's  character,  as  Shakespeare  depicts  it  in 
this  pby  and  in  the  two  parts  of  'Henry  IV,' 
has  been  subjected  to  unsympathetic  scrutiny 
by  three  very  distinguished  critics ;  W:  B. 
Yeats  ('Ideas  of  (^od  and  Evil.'  1903).  Prof. 
A.  C.  Bradley  ('The  Rejection  of  FalatafF,' 
1902,  in    'Oxford   Lectures  on   Poetry')    and 

{oho  "Uasefield  ('William  Shakespeare,'  Home 
Fniversity  Library,  1911).  They  all  protest 
against  die  strain  of  callous  selfishness  in 
HentT,  finding  distinct  discomfort  in  the  idea 
that  Shakespeare  could  have  intended  him  as  a 
hero.  The  limitations  in  the  king,  when  com- 
rared  with  such  characters  as  Hamlet  and 
Brutus,  are  undeniable,  and  perhaps  they  ex- 
plain in  part  why  Shakespeare  abandoned  the 
patriotic  histoiy  play  for  works  of  greater 
moral  depth.  Yet  it  certainly  appears  that  in 
'Henry  V'  the  dramatist  accepted  in  good 
faith  the  encomiums  of  Holinshed  and  permit- 
ted his  satisfaction  in  the  performances  of  the 
conquering  hero  to  blind  him  to  the  lack  of 
qualities  with  which  he  regularly  endowed  his 

treat  ideal  figures.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of 
hakespeare'.s  "errors."  the  matter  is  a  ques- 
tion for  academic  speculation .  only ;  the  ordi- 
nary reader  or  spectator  is  too  much  fired  by 
the  lambent  brilliance  of  the  piece  to  admit  any 
^ualificaliou  of  his  hero-worship.  The  suh- 
lect  has  been  jutUcially  treated  by  Prof.  J.  W, 
Cunlifie    ('The    Character    of    Heoiy    V    aa 


Prince  and  Kiiir'  in  the  (^dnuibia  Univer^ 
•■Shakesperian  Studies,'    1916). 

Tucker  Bbooke. 

KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.  The 
three  parts  of  'King  Henry  VP  offer  some  of 
the  most  complex  problems  in  Elizabethan 
drama;  and  it  is  indeed  rather  as  problems 
than  as  literature  that  they  now  attract  most 
readers.  Nearly  all  the  dramatists  conspicuons 
during  the  period  from  1590  to  1595  — Shake- 
speare, Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  Nashe,  Lodge 
—  have  been  conjecturally  assodaled  with 
their  authorship,  but  the  many  resultant  difE- 
culties,  like  others  connected  with  their  respec- 
tive dates  of  composition  and  precise  relation- 
ship to  one  another,  are  in  large  part  still  un- 
settled. 

The  first  part  of  'King  Henry  VI'  is  ex- 
tant only  in  a  single  form,  diat  found  in  the 
Shakespeare  Polio  of  1(23,  but  the  second  and 
third  parts  each  appeared  during  the  preceding 
30  years  in  at  least  three  dinerent  versions. 
Under  the  title  of  'The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention betwixt  tbc  two  famous  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,*  Thomas  Millington  pub- 
lished, in  1594,  the  earliest  known  tact  of  '2 
Henry  VI,'  a  text  contMnins  only  about  half 
as  many  lines  as  that. of  the  Folio.  In  the  icA- 
lowing  year  (1595),  the  same  publisher  brouuhl 
out  'The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York,'  which  bears  an  analogous  relation  to  '3 
Henty  VI.*  Both  these  e«rly  plays  were  re- 
printed in  1600  with,  only  inessenoal  changes, 
and  again,  with  slightly  greater  alterations,  io 
1619.  In  the  last  ecktion  they  were  for  the  first 
time  combined  under  the  title  of  'The  Whole 
Contention  between  the  Two  famous  Houses^ 
Lancaster  and  York,'  and  for  die  first  time  the 
^raae  "Written  by  William  Shake^eare, 
Gent.,*  was  introduced.  All  editions  previous 
to  1619  are  anonymous. 

Of  the  three  plays  as  printed  in  the  Folio, 
the  first  part  contains  fewest  evidences  of 
Shakespeare's  work.  Modem  critics  have  been 
inclined  to  recognize  his  hand,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  assurance  in  the  scene  that  depicts 
the  pliKking  of  roses  in  the  Temple  Garden 
(U,  iv),  in  the  next  one  (II,  v)  which  intro- 
duces the  dying  Mortimer,  in  several,  at  least, 
of  the  series  of  ^ort  scenes  dealing  with  Tal- 
bot's death  (IV,  ii'Vii),  and  possibly  in  Suf- 
folk's wooing  of  Mar^ret  (V,  iii)- 

More  posUivenesa  is  allowable  in  regard  to 
the  second  and  third  parts,  where  Shakespeare's 
hand  seems  peic^tiUe  in  virtually  all  the  ex- 
tensive Folio  additions  to  the  teict  of  the 
"Whole  Contention'  -of  1619.  Sttufer  of  this, 
added  material,  carefully  inlaid  upon  the  origi- 
nal dramas,  leads  to  valuable  inferences  regard- 
ing Shakespeare's  early  style  and  mode  of  coin- 
position.  That  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in 
writing  the  'Firet  Part  of  the  Contention'  and 
'True  Tragedy'  themselves  is  not  likely,  though 
the  Jack  Cade  scenes  of  the  former  bear  a  geii- 
eral  similarit);  to  his  work  and  particularly  re- 
semble a  comic  scene  in  the  contemporary  play 
of  'Sir  Thomas  More,'  plausibly  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare.  Hardly  more  convincing  are  the 
.specific  evidences  hitherto  adduced  in  support 
of  Greene's  or  Peete's  part  authorship  of  (tte 
early  plays;  The  trend  of  recent  investigauoo 
is  to  justify  the  dictum  of  the  judicial  lur 
lam   ('Intnoduction  to  the  Literature  of  S»- 
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rope,>  ed.  1839,  ii,  377);  ''The  gtiater  part  ol 
ibe  plays  in  question  ('First  Part  of  the  Coa- 
tnition'  and  'Tnw  Tragedy')  ia  in  the  judg- 
ment, 1  concave,  of  atl  competoit  critics,  iar 
above  the  powers  either  «f  Gie«nc  or  Pede, 
and  exhibits  a  much  greater  share  of  the  spir- 
ited versification,  called  by  Jonsoa  the  'mighty 
line'  of  Quistopher  Marlowe.*  In  short,  the 
lion's  share  in  the  two  fundamental  dramas 
seems  to  belong  to  Marlowe,  while  the  ampli- 
&cation  by  which  they  were  converted  into-  '2* 
and  '3  Henry  VI'  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,'  tfae 
work  of  Shakespeare.  Foriher  discussion  of 
noot  points  alluded  to  above  will  be  foimd 
in  the  following  recent  articles ;  Gray,  H.  D., 
'Shakespeare's  Contribution  to  1  Henry  VI' 
(Publications  of  the  Modern  Language.  A^so- 
daiion  of  America,  September  19J7) ;  Brocdcc, 
C.  F.  T.,  'The  Authorship  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  Kiag  Henry  VI>  (Yale  Uni- 
versity Presa  1912>. 

TircxER  Bkooke. 
KING  HENRY  VIII  is  certainly  one  of 
the  laiest  plays  with  which  Shakespeare  was 
concerned.  It  was  performed,  apparently  for 
the  first  time,  at  the  Globe  "rheatre,  29  June 
16!3.  A  spectator  on  that  occasion,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  speaks  of  it  as  "a  new  play,  called 
'All  is  True,*  representing  some  principal 
pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which 
was  set  (orlh  with  many  extraordinary  circura.- 
Stances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to  the 
matting  of  the  stage ;  the  Knights  of  the  Order 
with  their  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  with 
their  embroidered  coals."  "rhe  elaborateness 
of  the  production  proved  disastrous,  for  the 
eyewitness  continues ;  "Now  King  Henry, 
making  a  masque  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
house,  and  certain  cannons  being  shot  oS  at 
bis  entry  (cf.  1,  iv,  49.  s.  d),  some  of  the 
paper  or  other  stuff  wherewith  one  of  them 
was  stopped,  did  light  on  the  ihatcb,  where  be- 
ing thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoke  ...  it 
consuming  within  less  than  an  hour  the  whole 
kindled  inwardly  and  ran  round  like  a  train, 
house  to  the  very  ground."  Thus  perished  the 
Shakespearean  Globe  Theatre  in  the  first  mod- 
em theatrical  conflagt^tioii.  The  building  was 
reconstructed  the  nextvean  but  in  the  mean~ 
while  it  is  probable  that  Shakespeare's  com- 
pany continued  the  performance  of  'Henry 
VHP  at  their  other  theatre  of  Blackfriars, 
where,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  they  would  have 
been  acting  the  scent  of  Queen  Catherine's 
trial  (II,  iv)  in  the  very  buildii^  In  which 
the  actual  trial  had  t^en  place  84  years  pre- 
viously. 'Henry  VHP  was  first  published  in 
the  Folio  of  1623.  There  it  appears  as  the  last 
in  order  of  the  history  plays  and  in  conform- 
ity to  the  others  is  entitled  'The  Famous  His- 
tory of  tile  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Ei^t.' 
The  Prologue,  11,  18-22,  evidently  alludes  to 
.the  other  title  'All  is  True,>  under  which  it  is 
natural  that  the  drama  should  have  been  orig- 
inally advertised  since  at  the  time  of  its  presen- 
tation in  1613  interest  in  the  strict  Justory  play 
had  been  dead  for  a  dozen  years.  In  1613 
Shakespeare's  active  partidpalion  in  the  afiatrs 
of  the  King's  Company  had  virtually  or  en- 
tirely ceased,  and  his  post  erf  eidef  poet  for  the 
company  had  fallen  upon  John  Fletcher.  It 
was  Fletcher,  undoubtedly,  who  wrote  most  of 
'Henry  Vlll,'  though  Shakespeare's  hand  and 


the  features  of  hia  latest  style  are  (dear  in  some 
of  the  earlier  scenes  (I,  i  II,  iii,  iv)  and  occa- 
sionally elsewhere.  In  III,  li,  the  great  scene 
of  Wolsey's  fall,  Shakeapeare  appears  to  have 
written  toe  first  200  lines  and  Fletcher  ibe  re- 
mainder. Here  the  contioiiator  cannot  be  said 
to  fall  short  of  his  pattern.  It  is  Fletcher  who 
contributes  Woliey  s  soliloquy,  "Farewell  I  a 
long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatneeap  and  bis 
even  more  famous  speech  to  Cromwell,  of 
.whi[^  the  concluding  lines,  "Cromwell,  I  charge 
thee,  fling  away  ambition,'  etc^,  form  the  best- 
known  lussage  in  the  play.  'The  brilliance  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  rises  above 
Fletcher's  usual  level,  has  even  evoked  the  bold 
suggestion  that  Shakespeare  was  here  paying 
his  collaborator  the  compliment  of  showing 
what  he  could  himself  do  in  Fletcher^s  par- 
ticular style.  Other  theories  regarding  the  play 
which  deserve  mention,  though  controverted  by 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  are  that  Shakespeare 
originally  vOrote  the  play  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603  (consult  Eire,  K.,  Jakr- 
buch  of  the  German  Shakespeare  Society,  Vol. 
IX,  55-^)  and  that  Fletcher's  collaborator  was 
not  Shakespeare  but  Massinger  (consult  Boyle, 
R.,  "Transactions  of  the  New  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety'). It  is  quite  passible  that  FletiJier  and 
Massinger  were  both  employed  in  revising  and 
completing  the  play  when  Shakespeare's  retire- 
ment left  it  a  fragment.  The  part  of  Kine 
Henry  in  the  play  is  said  to  have  been  created 
by  Jcjin  Lowin  (1576-16S9),  acting  pcesunably 
to  the  Wolsey  of  Burbage.  Sir  WUliam  Dav- 
etiant  passed  on  his  recollection  of  Lowin's  io- 
.terpretation  to  Betterton  who  performed  the 
part  after  the  Restoration.  In  1727  an  elabo- 
rate performance  was  given  in  connection  with 
die  coronation  of  (George  II.  The  most  notable 
modem  productions  were  those  in  which  Sir 
Henry  Irving  (1892)  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
(1910)  respectively  took  the  part  of  Wolsey. 
'TucKBR  Brooke. 
,  KINO  JOHN.  'The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John'  is  mentioned  among  Shakespeare's 
worts  by  Francis  Meres  in  1598,  but  was  not 
printed  till  the  appearance  of  the  F6lio  in  1623. 
In  historic  time  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
historv  plays,  and  in  date  of  composition  it 
probaoly  preceded  all  except  'Henry  VI'  and 
•Richard  III,'  Critics  assign  it  to  1593  or  1594. 
This  play  is  an  interesting  mark  of  the  transi- 
tion from  Shakespeare's  earliest  manner  to  his 
mature  mode  of  composition.  Like  the  second 
and  third  parts  of  'Henrv  VI,'  it  is  based  upon 
an  earlier  drama  in  .two  parts.  This  latter 
work  was  printed  in  1591  under  the  title  of 
•The  Troublesome  Reign  of  John,  King  of 
England,'  Shakespeare's  increasing  independ- 
ence is  shown  in  'King  John'  in  that,  thousti 
making  few  important  changes  in  the  story,  he 
retains  practically  nothing  of  the  original  lan- 
guage. The  plot,  therefore,  of  the  later  play 
IS  essentially  that  of  the  unknown  author  of 
the  'Troublesome  Reign,'  while  the  language 
and  in  great  degree  the  psychology  are  Shakc- 
sneare's  own.  The  condensation  of  10  acts  of 
iginal  into  five  has  been  sHilfully  doue^ 


of  the  'Troublesome  Reign'  is  shortened  into 
Act  IV,  Sc.  iii,  and  Act  V  of  'King  John.' 
As  , might  be  assumed  from  the  nrcum Manna 
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of  composition,  the  dramatic  value  of  <King 
John'  lies  less  in  structure  or  even  character- 
isation than  in  the  emotional  beauty  of  many 
speeches.  Typical  of  Shakespeare's  earliest  per- 
iod of  real  mastery  are,  for  examine,  the 
famous  sentimental  scene  between  Hubert  and 
Prince  Arthur  (IV,  i)  ;  the  expressions  of  Con- 
stance's mother-love,  e.g.,  Ill,  iv,  93IT: 

"  Oiiet  filla  t>K  nwm  up  of  my  abMnt  child. 
lies  in  tuibed,  wilks  up  ud  down  with  me": 


"Thii  EiaUnd  ni 
Lie  utile  pi      ' 


irdiim 


OF  the  first  passage  mentioned,  Hazlitt  writes 
("Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  1817); 
•If  anything  ever  was  penned,  heart- piercing. 
mixing  the  extremes  of  terror  an  i  pity,  of  that 
which  shocks  and  that  which  soothes  the  mind, 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  any  actual 
performance  of  'Kin^  John'  before  1737.  Gar- 
rick  acted  the  tille  role  at  Drury  Lane  in  1744. 
and  in  1755  look  the  part  of  the  Bastard  with 
less  success.  On  the  whole,  the  play  offers 
more  opportunity  for  actresses  than  for  actors, 
many  heroines  of  the  stage  —  among  others, 
Mrs,  Cibber,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Ellen  Terry  — 
having  won  fame  either  as  Constance  or  as 
Prince  Arthur. 

Tuck  EI  Brooke!, 

KINO  LBAK.  The  important  editions  of 
<King  Lear'  are  the  first  quarto  (1607),  the 
second  qnarto  (1608)  and  the  first  folio  (1623). 
The  various  readings  of  these  texts  constitute 
interesting  problems  of  textual  criticism.-  I'he 
record  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  26  Nov.  1607, 
indicates  that  the  play  was  acted  before  the 
king  at  Christmas  the  preceding  year.  Certain 
interna]  evidence,  such  as  the  reference  to  the 
.'late  eclipses"  (October  1605)  and  the  Gim-  ' 
powder  Plot  (5  Nov.  1605),  would  point  to  a 
probable  earlier  date.  The  verse,  the  dretnatic 
technique  and  the  high  seriousness  of  the 
tragedy  all  indicate  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 

Elay  at  a  time  when  his  genius  had  reached  its 
ighesi  point  of  development. 
The  story  upon  which  the  play  is  based  had 
been  current  since  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
'Historia  Brilannorum,'  and  Laymen's  *Brut.* 
Shal(espeare  was  mainly  dependent,  however, 
upon  Holinshed's  'Oironides'  (1577),  Spen- 
ser's version  of  the  second  book  of  the  'Faerie 
Oueeoe,'  and  an  older  play  'The  True  Chron- 
icle History  of  King  Leir  and  His  Three 
Dau^ters'  (1594).  The  stgty  of  Gloucester 
and  his  two  sons  was  not  a  part  of  the  original 
Story,  but  had  been  set  forth  in  Sidney's  'Ar- 
cadia.' No  play  illustrates  better  the  drama- 
tist's indebtedness  to  his  sources,  and  at  the 
sa/ne  titne  the  dramatic  power  with  which  he 
changed  all  the  details  into  a  dramatic  unity, 

"  Tbe  littte  more  and  hnw  nnsh  it  ii. 
The  litlie  less  tsd  what  warldi  amyr' 

'King  Lear'  in  its  complexity  of  plot,  ita 
large  number  of  characters,  and  its  immense 
pky^cal  background,  is  the  best  possible  illus- 
tration of  the  diflferetice  between  the  romantic 
drama  and  the  classic.  A  detailed  comparison 
with  'Orestes*  suggests  the  difference  between 
a  complex  and  a  simple  play.  The  Greek 
dramatiBt  is  enabled  by  a  few  simple  characters 


and  the  simidest  of  ploti  to  produce  a  dear  and 
definite  impression.  The  very  variety  of  'King 
Lear'  is  bewildering:  there  is  a  cambination  in 
the  play  of  the  faUe,  the  fairy  story,  the  chrcm- 
icle  history  and  tbe  tragedy  of  blood  And 
yet  this  varied  wealth  of  character,  passion, 
pathos  and  high  philosophy,  all  subordinated  lo 
one  harmonious  whole,  constitutes  the  ^ry  of 
the  play- 
While  many  of  the  details  of  character  and 
plot  deserve  consideration,  il  is  wdl  to  em- 
pfaasiie  the  nature  of  (he  play  as  a  tragedy. 
In  no  other  play  does  ShalEespeare  represent 
□r. interpret  so  wdl  the  tragedy  of  the  universe. 
All  that  is  evil  in  man  and  woman  comes  tn  the 
surface.  The  animal  world  in  all  its  ferociiy. 
and  natnre,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  are  blended 
with  the  repKsentation  of  man  at  his  worst 
The  serpent,  the  wol£,  the  vulture,  the  wild  boar 

—  monsters  of  the  deep  that  tear  each  other  in 
their  slime  —  are  the  counterparts  of  evil  htiroan 
creatures.  Humanity  preys  upon  itsejf,  while 
the  winds  and  the  storms  and  sheets  of  fire 
turn  upon  human  creatures  "to  complete  the 
ruin  they  have  wrought  upon  themselves.* 
When  the  light  begins  to  break  toward  the 
end  of  the  play,  the  storm  comes  again  as 
Cordelia  is  hanged  and  Lear  comes  upon  the 
stage  with  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  ciyiiw, 
"Never,  never,  never,  never,  never.*  In  thtir 
importance  Gloucester  and  Lear  appeal  lo  the 
higher  powers  —  the  stars,  the  heavens,  the  gods 

—  but  in  vain.  One  thing  alone  is  evident  from 
the  play  —  namely,  that  evil  finally  comes  to 
definite  defeat  and  that  good,  thoush  mutilated 
and  sacrificed,  is  its  own  reward.  Tragic  suf- 
fering is  the  privi;.„ 
remain  confronted  with  * 
or  the  no  less  inexplicable  appearance,  of  1 
world  travailing  for  protectiot},  but  bringing  lo 
birth,  together  with  glorious  good,  an  evil  which 
it  is  able  to  overcome  only  by  self-torture  and 
self-waste.  If  this  is,  as  Professor  Bradley 
has  suggested,  the  essence  of  tragedy  as  Shake- 
speare conceived  it,  surely  'King  Lear'  is  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  dramatist's  genius. 

Edwin  Mims. 

KING  LOO,  a  Itw  that,  in  one  of  Xsop'i 
fables,  was  given  to  the  frogs  to  be  their  king 
or  ruler.  The  character  of  the  •king  log*  has 
become  famous  in  literature.  When  the  frogs 
found  out  what  had  been  foisted  upon  them 
as  a  ruler  by  the  god  they  petitioned  him  to 
remove  this  wooden  king  and  to  send  them  an- 
other in  his  place.  This  Jupiter  did,  replacmg 
the  ]oK  with  a  stork  who  at  once  be^n  eating 
his  suDJects.  Thus  the  frogs  experienced  the 
truth  of  the  sabring  that  a  stupid  ruler  is  belter 
by  far  than  a  vicious  and  evil-disposed  one. 

KING  OF  THE  MACKBKSLS,  a  strange 
oceanic  fish  pf  the  genus  Raniunia,  allied  to  th* 
ocean  sunfisb  (Mola),  various  species  of  wbicb 
are  supers titiously  so-called  in  various  parts  of' 
the  worid.  One  kind  (R.  Iruitcata)  is  now  and 
then  taken  in  the  north  Atlantic;  and  a  Ha- 
waiian and  Japanese  species  is  R.  makua.  Con- 
sult Goode  and  Bean,  'Oceanic  Ichthyology' 
(1895). 

KINO-HONKBY,  a  Monkey  of  the  Afr^ 
can  semnopithecine  geiras  Colobus,  of  which 
diere  are  several  species,  one  of  which  is  the 


(q.v.). 
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KIHG-NUT,  the  shag-baric  hickof^, 
KING  PRNOUIN.    Se«  Pengdir. 


fioTBry  obseMlon  with  sentimetita],  as  opposed 
to  stncHy  dramatic  issues,  appears  again,  and 
more  effectively,  in  his  chancteriiation  of  the 
ktng.  The  real  Richard  II,  though  infinii  of 
purpoBB,  was  not  the  chaiminK  xsthete  here  de- 
picted: he  was  a  man  of  wild  and  nithless  vio- 


KINO  RAIL.    See  Rau. 

KING  RENT'S  DAUGHTER  (La  Hija 
DEL  Rav  RENfi).  Henrik  Hertz's  lyrical  drama, 
<KinK  Rent's  Daughter,'  was  wntten  in  1845.. 
Besides  'Svend  I&nngs  Hus'  it  is  the  best 
known  of  alt  the  oramas,  about  40  in  number, 
by  this  Danish  author.  The  play  met  at  once 
with  ^reat  success  and  has  been  translated  sev- 
eral times  into  German  and  Eneli^,  also  into 
Polish  and  Spatiish.  It  is  based  on  an  event 
in  the  life  of  Rene,  king  of  Provence  in  the 
15th  century,  celebrated  as  a  troubadour.  His 
daue^Ier,  Yolande,  married  Tristan.       In  the 

Elay  Yirfande  is  Wind,  and  the  plot  turns  on  her 
eing  awakened  by  Tiistan  and  informed  of 
her  blindness,  of  which  she  has  been  brought 
up  in  ignorance,  on  the  very  day  when  such 
a  proceeding  was  necessary  to  the  recovery  of 
her  sight  bv  the  arts  of  a  Moorish  physician. 
*King  Rent  a  Daughter'  is  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful poem,  as  effective  on  the  stage  as  psycho- 


can  read  the  Danish  original  the  fascination 
lies  principally  in  the  fine,  chivalrous  tone  of 
the  style,  the  lyric  soaring  of  the  expressions, 
the  courteous  and  choice  langiiage.  'It  is  a 
dainty  piece  of  dessert  for  fastidious .  palates," 
as  Brandes  says  in  his  critical  analysis  of  the 
play.  It  is  not  to  be  criticized,  but  read  or 
heard  and  enjoyed.  Tscbaikowsk^,  in  the  opera, 
'Yolande*  has  used  this  poem  for  a  libretto. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Theodore 

GlSLE    BOTUNE. 


after  Samuel  Daniel's  'avil  Wars>  (1595), 
a  narrative  poem  from  which  the  play 
takes    several  hints.    In    1597  the    latter   was 

Kinted  under  the  title  of  'The  Tragedy  of 
ing  Richard  the  Second.'  The  appearance  in 
all  of  three  editions  (one  brought  to  light  in 
1916)  before  the  close  of  ISiB  testifies  to  the 
interest  of  the  reading  public,  an  interest  ex- 
plainable on  three  grounds :  the  growing  fame 
of  Shakespeare,  vAio  was  just  becoming  widely 
known;  the  easy  florid  beauty  of  the  poetry; 
and  the  distinct  novelty  with  which  a  popular 
dramatic  type  is  here  embelHshed.  The  material 
is  taken  chieflv  from  Hotinshed's  'Chronicle' 
and  deals  witn  only  the  last  two  years  of 
Richard's  life  (13*-I400).  This  tragedy  is 
distinguished  from  Shakespeare's  other  history 
plays  bv  the  strain  of  ima^ative  fantasy  that 
everywhere  pervades  it.  There  is  much  rime 
and  no  prose  at  all;  it  is  not  Uke  Shakespeare 
to  make  the  gardener  (III,  iv)  do  his  homely 
moralizing  in  Miltonic  verse,  or  to  find  no 
place  whatever  for  humor.  A  youthful  leaning 
toward  artificiality  exposes  itself  also  in  the 
mock  chivalry  of  the  tournament  scenes  fl,  i 
and  iii,  ly,  i,  1--106),  which  read  like  dramatized 
versions  of  a  Waverlcy  novel.    Tlie  poet's  tem- 


of  the  most  treacherous  misgovemment.  Hia 
wild  death  scene^  in  which  Shakesi>eare  follows 
history,  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  r^ 
king's  life,  but  involves  a  reversal  of  the  poet's 
psychologic  values.  It  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  in  fashioning  his  materi^d 
Shakespeare  was  under  the  influence  of  Mar- 
lowe's 'Edward  II,'  where  the  rei^  of  a 
genuine  sentimental  weakling  had  been  magnifi- 
cently interpreted.  However,  in  thus  rendering 
a  hardly  legitimate  homage  to  his  model,  the 
youqg  poet  was  also  yielding  to  a  natural  temp- 
tation, evidenced  also  in  Biroa  of  'Love's 
Labour's  Lost'  and  in  Romeo,  to  dallv  with  the 
charms  of  emotional  fancy  at  the  peri]  of  losing 
touch  with  the  truer  purposes  of  life.  Yet  the 
essential  justice  meted  out,  almost  unwillingly, 
to  the  fM'osaic,  efficient  Bolingbtoke  gives  the 
play  a  firmness  it  would  otherwise  lack  and 
argues  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
author's  nhilosophy.  Elditions  of  'Richard  11' 
publishea  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  in 
1603  omitted  the  abdication  scene  (IV,  i,  154- 
318)  out  of  respect  for  the  queen's  objection  to 
such  theaaes.  On  7  Feb.  1601.  adherents  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  attempted  to  move  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  their  purposed  insurrection 


by  securing  the  performance  of  what  v 

an  old  play  'of  King  Harry  the  Fourth  ana  me 

killing  of  King  Richard  the  Second.*    This  was 


acted  at  the  Globe,  and  also,  it  is  said, 
i^ten  streets  and  houses."    The  play  in  question 
(which  failed  of  its  design  to  predispose  the 

Eople  toward  the  queen's  deposition)  can 
rdly  have  been  any  other  than  Shakespeare's 
'Richard  II.*  Through  the  17th  century  the 
tragedy's  implied  negation  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  continued  to  render  it  unpalatable  to 
the  censors.  Nahum  Tate's  effort  to  stage  a 
modified  version  under  the  innocent  title  of 
'The  Sidlian  Usurper'  (1681)  failed,  as  did 
also  Theobald's  adaptation  in  1718.  In  recent 
times  'Richard  II'  has  been  elegantly  oroduced 
by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  F.  R.  Benson,  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree,  and  other  actors;  but  its  theme  is 
not  one  which  to-day  vitally  interests  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  it  lacks  the  complexity  of  story 
and  broad  range  of  mood  which  audiences  Iooie 
for  in  Shakespeare. 

TucKOt  Bboore. 
KING  RICHARD  THE  THIRD.  ■  'Rich- 
ard 111'  is  probably  Shakespeare's  first  unaided 
effort  at  dramatizing  history.  It  may  have  been 
written  as  early  as  1593,  but  specific  evidence 
of  date  is  lacking.  It  was  hrst  printed  (like 
'Richard  II'  and  'Romeo  and  Juliet')  in  l.W?; 
by  I634.eigfat  editions  had  been  ca}led  for,  The 
features  of  this  trasedf  ace  most  conspicuous 
when  It  is  cooipared  with  'Richard  11,'  which 
in  date  of  composition  caimot  long  have  fol- 
lowed it.  'Rictuird  II'  is  marked  by  reflective 
grace,  'Richard  IIP  by  force.  Neither  yet 
shows  much  variety  of  interest  or  any  humor- 
ous power.  It  haOTCns  that  each  play  belongs 
to  a  tetralogy.    'Richard  III'  points  back  to 
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the  three  parts  of  'Henry  VI,*  concludes  and 
interprets  them;  'Richard  IP  points  forward 
(o  the  two  parts  of  'Heniy  IV'  and  to  'Henry 
V,'  stating  the  problem  of  kingly  responsibility 
out  of  which  those  plays  grow.  Like  'Richard 
n,>  'Richard  III'  owes  mncb  to  Marlowe's  in- 
fluenee,  but  while  the  later  jrfay  emulates  the 
cool  judiciousness  of  Marlowe's  mature 
'Edward  11,'  the  earlier  lies  still  under  the 
spell  of  the  splendid  violence  of  'Tambnrlaine.> 
"The  material  of  the  play  under  discussion 
comes  for  the  most  part  from  Holinshed's 
chronicle,  but  the  influence  of  three  earlier 
dramas  on  the  same  stibject  is  probablj  trace- 
able: (I)  Dr.  Thomas  Legge  s  Latin  play, 
'Richardns  Tertius'  (acted  at  Cambridge  1580), 
(2)  'The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  IIP  (pub- 
fished  1594),  (3)  'The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York'  (published  1595).  The 
last  worl^  which  Shakespeare  rewrote  as  the 
Third  Part  of  'Henry  VI,>  evidently  suggested 
'Richard  I1I>   as  its  natural   sequel     Through 

il)  and  (2)  doubtless  came,  at  least  in  part, 
le  marked  reminiscence  of  Senecan  melodrama. 
This  shows  itself  in  'Richard  III'  in  the 
special  emphasis  laid  upon  soliloquy,  the  power 
of  the  curse  (cf.  Queen  Margaret  in  I,  iii  and 
IV,  iv),  and  ill  omen.  Like  Seneca,  Shake- 
speare here  makes  much  of  evil  dreams.  Three 
of  the  most  notable  passages  centre  about  night- 
mares: Clarence's  in  I,  iv,  Stanley's  in  III,  ii, 
and  Richard's  in  V,  iii.  More  than  'Hamlet,' 
'Richard  IIP  is  a  one-man  drama.  The  entire 
play  unrolls  around  the  single  figure  of  the 
villain-hero,  and  —  by  means  of  devices  which 
Shakespeare  was  to  employ  more  subtly  in  later 
works-— Richard  is  made  far  more  significant 
and  interesting  than  he  is  in  '3  Heniy  VI.'  His 
hypocritical,  sardonic  assumption  of  guiteless- 
ncss,  the  attractive  power  which  he  owes  solely 
to  his  blazing  intellectual  fire,  the  frankness 
with  which  he  confesses  his  villainy  to  himself, 
and  the  casuistical  wit  with  which  he  seeks  to 
explain  it,  are  all  traits  hardly  to  "be  found  in 
the  Gloucester  of  'Henry  VI,'  and  all  mark 
bita  as  the  first  real  precursor  of  lago.  This 
play  is  crude  and  immature ;  some  critics, 
among  them  Lowell,  have  wished  to  deny  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  it  It  lacks  moderation  and 
true  wisdom  and  even  life-likeness ;  but  it  has 
{tower  beyond  measure,  it  bean  the  indubitable 
stamp  of  genius  and   the  promise  of  higher 


oihen  Shakespearean  play.  Richard  was  one  of 
Burbage's  greatest  roles,  and  two  centuries  later 
becamtf  one  of  the  greatest  of  Edmund  Kean's. 
There  have  been  various  adaptations,  one  of 
which  by  Cibber  still  holds  the  stage  in  per- 
formances  of  Mr.    Mantell. 

Tucker  Brooke. 
KING  OP  OCKHAM,  Peter.  Fiut 
Baroit,  English  statesman  and  writer:  b.  Ex- 
eter, 1669;  d.  1734.  Graduated  in  law  in  16B6, 
he  became  a  member  of  Parliament  three  years 
later  for  Beeralston,  Devonshire,  as  a  member 
of  ihe  Whig  parly.  His  advancement  was  rapid 
because  of  his  active  and  aggressive  character 
and  he  was  knighted  in  ITO,  was  created  chief 
justice  of  Common  Pleas  in  1714  and  a  mem- 


ber of  the  PHvr  Coundd  bi  1715.  For  the  fol- 
lowing 10  years  he  continued  very  active  in 
politics,  becDming  in  that  j'car,  in  succession, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Baron  and 
Lord  Chancellor  a  I 
when  paralysis  forccL 
his  pnnlished  worics  a 
"  institution,  Disciplini 

the  Primitive  Churca'  ^laii);  'A  «isiory 
.-  the  Apostles'  Creed'  (1702).  Consult 
Campbell,  'Lrves  of  the  Lord  Chancellors' 
(London  1858);  Welrfjy,  'Lives  of  Enrinent 
English  Judges'   (London  1846). 

KING  OF  OCKHAH,  Peter,  Seventh 
Babon,  EaK'ish  writer  and  economist.  Eldu- 
cated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  succeeded  to 
the  family  title  In  1793,  entering  the  House  o£ 
Lords  three  years  later.  Like  the  &rst  baron 
of  the  same  name  (q.t),  be  was  a  Wbi& 
though  not  of  such  a  determined  and  uncom- 
proimsing  type.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  finances  of  the  country  and  especially  in  the 
currency,  to  the  study  of^  which  he  gave  much 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  then  still  placed 
upon  Roman  Catholics  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland  which  he  clearly  saw 
was  not  being  either  fairly  or  wisely  handled 
by  the  Britisa  government  His  litierality  of 
thought  is  also  shown  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Corn  Laws.  Amon^  bis  published  works  arc 
■Catholic  Emancipation';  'On  the  Conduct  of 
the  British  Government  toward  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland' ;  'A  Short  History  of  the  Job  of 
Job's';  'Life  of  John  Locke'   <2  vols.). 

KINO  SALMON,  or  QUIHNAT,  the 
most  important  of  the  several  species  of  salmon 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States ; 
called  also  Chinook  or  Columbia  River  salmon 
(Oncorkynckus  Uchatvytscha),  It  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  and  its  great  economic  importance  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  enters  the  rivers  in  large 
numbers  in  the  spring.  See  Sali£on  op  the 
pACtnc 

KING  SNAKE,  a  large  colubrine  snake  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  iOset- 
olo  doliala,  of  which  the  northern  house-snake 
is  a  variety),  so  called  on  account  of  the  belief 
in  its  power  and  prowess,  especially  in  over- 
coming rattlesnakes.  It  is  grayish  white, 
marked  by  a  series  of  black  rings  in  a  manner 
so  viariable  that  many  color- varieties  have  been 
named.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  10 
feet,  is  extremely  muscular  and  swift. 


much  respected  and  rarely  killed  in  the  less 
settled  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  Several 
other  species  are  knowru  one  of  which  (0.  coe- 
cinea\  is  red  with  black  bands,  and  called  the 
red  king  snake.  These  snakes  are  reproduced 
bv  effES  buried  in  sandy  soil  or  loose  dust,  like 
Iting  stump.     'The  chain-snakes 


qucntly 


--     Consult  Ho Ibrook.   'North 

Herpelology'  (Vol.  Ill,  Philadelphia 

1842) ;   Ditmars,    'Reptile   Book'    (New  Yoit 
1907). 

KING  VULTUH.    See  QoKmt. 
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KINO  WILLIAM'S  WAR^  a  wu  v/»^ 
by  Great  Britain  uid  its  colonies  in  AmerKa 
against  France  and  its  Indian  allies  in  1689- 
1697.    Set  CoLONiAi.  Waks  in  America. 

KINGBIRD,  one  of  the  most  familiar  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States  of  the  tyrailt 
fly-catchers  ^Tyrannidm) .  The  typical  genus 
is  distinguished  by  the  concealed  flame-colored 
crest,  attenuate  outer  primaries  and  square  tail 
and  contains  many  species.  The  eastern  king- 
bird {Tyrannus  carolinensis}  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States,  but  rarely  b  the  South- 
west or  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains-  it  also 
enters  the  British  provinces  and  breeds  through- 
out this  range;  in  winter  it  migrates  into  Mex- 
ico, Central  and  South  America.  It  is  a  plain 
little  bird  about  eight  inches  long,  nearly  black 
above  and  quite  so  on  the  head,  this  color 
'  there  contrasting  greatly  with  the  brilliant 
flame  color  of  Uie  crest,  which  can  be  con- 
cealed or  erected  at  wUl ;  the  tail  is  tipped  with 
white  and  the  under  parts  are  wholly  white. 
The  young  lack  the  hig^dy  colored  crown.  The 
most  distinctive  trait  o£  the  kingbird  is  pug- 
nacity, and  during  the  nesting  season  no  bird 
may  come  near  its  home  without  being  attacked 
and  almost  invariably  routed.  Even  crows, 
hawks  and  eagles  fly  before  its  fearless  and 
vigorous  onslaughts.  On  account  of  the  large 
gape  o£  the  nKiuth,  the  spreading  bristles  at 
as  sides,  and  tbt;  flat,  broad  bill,  the  kmgbird, 
in  common  with  related  species,  is  an  adept  in 
capturing  flying  insects,  which  constitute  its 
almost  exclusive  food.  In  some  localities  it 
is'known  as  the  bee-martin,  and  has  gained  a 
bad  reputation  as  a  destroyer  of  honey-bees, 
but  it  destroys  a  thousand  noxious  insects  for 
every  bee  ii  eats.  The  nest  is  a  crude,  bulky 
structure  saddled  in  a  conspicuous  position  on 
a  limb  or  fork  usually  of  an  awile-tree,  and  the 
eggs  are  usually  rosy  White,  bofdly  spotted  with 
brown  and  lilac  Two  additional  s:fccies  of 
kingbirds  are  found  in  the  West  and  two  m 
jhe  South.  Consult  Wilson,  'American  Orni- 
thology' (1834);  Baird.  Brewer  and  Ridgway, 
,'Hisiory  of  North  American  Birds'  (1»74J; 
Coues,  'Birds  of  the  Northwest'   (1874). 

KIHGDQH  OP  GOD.  The  idea  of  the 
JCingdom  of  God  is  prominent  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  especially  so  in  the  New  Testament; 
finding  its  centre  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  goal  set  before  the 
race;  not  a  Utopian  dream,  but  a  reaKzation 
thrDogh  character  development  It  is  also  a 
philosophy  of  history.  The  phrase  Kingdom  of 
God  or  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  the  idea  was  early  de- 
veloped (Judges  xvii,  6,  xviii,  1,  xxl,  25)  and 
all  the  prophets  foretold  it  Back  of  their  be- 
lief in  a  coming  Kingdom  of  Gdd  was  faith 
in  God  himself  and  their  earliest  political  unity 
was  theocentric.  Their  faith  was  built  on  a 
future  in  which  there  was  tb  be  a  more  perfect 
kingdom.  The  idea  of  a  Messianic  reigTi  is 
carried  from  flie  proiJhets  into  Apocrypha! 
literature  where  it  is  sometimes  strongly  stated. 
Archibald  Robertson  well  sums  up  the  Jewish 
faith  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  Christ  found 
it :  'These  beliefs  and  hopes  toolt  shape,  no 
doubt,  to  many  minds  as  crude  and  political 
aspirations.     But  among  the  stricter  Pharisees 
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—  or;  at  least  the  more  spiritual  n. ....  .. 

ihem,  they  comprised  the  following  elements; 

.  1.  fanfll  WH  jdnltr  the  Kiiipdoni  of  God.  nid  dMtipad 

to  become  »ti»t  it  »lieady  wm  m  ide». 

2.  Iirael  u  it  kbs  was  not  the  Kin^om  of  uod.  for  it 
oontained  unworthy  elements.     The  enitias  faHiiful  Jswi 


.„.  .. ._ le  futai 

3.  The  future  idoadtHn  ma 
irith  it>  Beat  and  centre.  It  i 
oteirml  or  (b)  of  limited  dur" 


in  e^rth,  with  Jentsaiem 


faithful  who  IT*  dnd.  a 


S^t  WHS  to  be  Io»aBuraied  bf  ■  Day  of  Ju 
'hlch  appean  lo  be  [dcatBed  with  tbf  day  of  the  M 


From  the  beginning  Jesus  connected  his  own 
person  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom  and  dis- 
tinctly taught  that  it  was  to  be  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  culminating  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
The  members  of  the  Idngdom  were  to  be,  first 
of  all,  his  immediate  followers,  and  then  their 
successors  in  the  years  to  come.  The  fully  de- 
wloped  kingdom  cannot  be  recognized  lere, 
only  in  heaven.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  be- 
gan ilhe  idea  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  before  His  final  reign  in  heaven. 
The  Gnostics  and  Monlanists  held  (heij  own 
views  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  —  a  puritanical 
rigor  of  morals  was  fundamental.  The  mil- 
lenniaJ  idea  condnued  untit  k  was  superseded 
under  Conslantine  with  the  idea  of  a  Chrisdan 
empire.  Monasticism  next  arose  as  a  possible 
method  for  the  seeker  after  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

AuRustioe  developed  the  idea  that  the 
Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This 
was  in  two  parts— the  visible  and  invisible. 
The  medlxvat  tbeologians  built  on  that  con- 
ception .the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  Church  widi 
its  complete  centi^litation  of  power,  culminat- 
ing finally  in  the  work  of  Gregory  VII  and 


III, 

Danle  combated  this  idea  in  his  'De  Mon- 
archia'  in  which  he  awies  for  the  divine  sanc- 
tion for  the  secular  life  apart  from  the  spirit- 
ual, and  demand^  that  the  Pope  be  only  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  spiritual  Church.  And 
again,  as  in  the  early  Church,  monastic  poverty 
was  sought  as  a  means  for  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  and  so  the  Orders  of  Friars  flourisTied. 
Wiliianj  of  Ockham  and  Marsilius  continued 
to  develop  the  idea  of  Dante.  John  Wyclit 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  medieval  idea  theo- 
logically. Then  came  the  Reformation  follow- 
ing the  intellectual  awakening  of  Eurtipe,  in 
whidi  many  voices  protested  against  an  ijm- 
nipotenf  Churcli.  As  a  universal  idea  it  was 
a  failure.  The  Reformatio^,  however,  did  not 
put  an  ideal  in  its  place.  The  Counter-Ref- 
ormation and  tbe  Renaissance  were  Catholic 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  idea.  The  present- 
day  leadency  in  Protestant  circles  is  to  reia- 
terpt^t  the  biblical  sources  of  tlie  doctrine.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  growth  of  the  new  science  of 
tHblical  theology.  The  present  idea  is  that 
*the  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
making^  as  far  as  she  represents  the  ideals  of 
the  sources  of  the  doctrine.  The  bibliography 
of  the  subject  is  very  extensive.  Consult 
Robertson,  Archibald,  'Regnum  Dei —  Eight 
Lectures  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Hia- 
tqry  of  Christian  ■I1iought>  C19011. 
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KINOP28H — KINGLBt 


KIHOPISH,  the  name  of  various  fishes  of 

notable  power  or  superior  excellence,  espe- 
cially certain  "Spanish  mackerels'  of  the  genus 
Scomberomorui.  One,  the  cavalla  or  'King 
cero,'  is  a  favorite  game  fish  in  Florida  (see 
Ceko).  Tbe  kingfish  of  New  York  waters 
(Menlicirrhits  saxalilis)  is  one  of  the  whitings, 
of  Che  family  Scianiia,  closely  allied  to  the 
drums    (see  Whiting).     It   is   a   moderately 


i  blackiali,  the  back  and 
distinct  dark  oblique  cross-bands  running  down 
and  forward,'  and  a  V-shaped  blotch  on  each 
side  of  tbe  nape.  It  is  also  known  as  "sea- 
mink,*  and  is  an  excellent  food-fish,  but  has  be- 
come rare,  although  formerly  ascending  the 
Hudson  River  in  schools,  in  early  spring,  for 
40  miles  or  so.  Other  fishes  so  called  are  the 
Bttle  roncador  (q.v.)  of  CaUfomiaj_  and  the 
opah  (q.v.).  Consult  Jordan  3n3  Evermann, 
'American  Food  and  Game  Fishes'  (New  York 
1902). 

KINGFISHER,  city,  counn-ieat  and 
county  of  the  same  name  in  OklaJtoma,  some 
30  miles  west  of  Guthrie.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  its  shipping  facihiies  and  central 
positibn  made  it  a  centre  of  distribution  for 
imports  and  for  the  products  of  the  surround- 
ing country  which  are  mainly  agncultural,  de- 
voting considerable  attention  to  stock-raiung. 
Pop.  3.000. 

KINGPISHER,  a  Urd  of  the  family  Atct- 
diiUda,  characterized  by  the  short,  compact 
body  and  large  head,  with  a  large,  straight, 
acute  bill;  Che  somewhat  usually  snort,  square 
tail  of  12  reel  rices,  the  short  rounded 
wings  having  10  primary  quills;  the  short, 
.wew  legs  and  nearly  umque  cohesion  of  the 
middle  and  outer  toes.  Two  sub-families  are 
commonly  recognixed,  tbe  Datelonina,  or 
.'Kinghunters,*  with  a  broad  er,  de^resse<^ 
sometimes  curved  bill  and  usually  msectivorous 
habits^  and  the  Alctdiiwta,  or  true  kiiufish- 
ers,  with  a  compressed,  carinated  bill,  ana  usu- 
ally piscivorous.  About  20  genera  and  125 
species  have  been  described,  half  of  which  are 
confined  to  the  Australian  region.  About  five 
genera  and  50  species  are  distributed  between 
tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  one  species  alone,  tbe 
brilliantly  colored  Alcedo  ispida,  is  found  in 
Europe;  while  all  of  America  has  only  eight 
species  of  Ceryle,  three  of  which  extend  their 
range  into  the  United  States.  Of  these  three, 
two  (Ceryle  torguala  and  C.  americana)  are 
really  Mexican  and  Central  American,  but  the 
third,  the  belted  kingfisher  (C.  Atcyon),  is  a 
widely  distributed  and  hi^^y  characteristic 
member  of  the  North  American  avifauna. 
Throughout  North  America,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  the 
sinnmer  breeding-home  of  the  belted  king- 
fisher, which  in  winter  retreats  south  of  the 
limit  of  freezing.  The  large,  crested  head, 
very  large  bill  and  deep  blue  color,  with  black 
ana  white  markings  and  largely  white  under 
parts,  give  to  this  bird  a  very  cliaract eristic 
aspect,  which  is  heightened  bj;  its  peculiar  hab- 
its. Each  pair  selects  a  hunting-ground  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  olher  pairs 
seldom  intrude  upon  this  preserve.  There  the 
kingfisher  perches  on  a  tree  overlianging  the 


water  and  watches  for  the  passage  of  a  fish, 
when  it  plimges  headlong  and  usually  emerges 
with  a  small  fish  held  firmly  in  tbe  beak.  As 
it  rises  a  spastnodic  shake  dispels  th«  water 
from  its  compact  oily  plumage,  and  on  reinm- 
ing  to  its  perdi,  the  fish  is  usually  tossed  into 
the  air  and  swallowed  bead  first  Sometimes 
the  kingfisher  hunts  more  in  the  manner  of  a 
tern  and  c^ungeg  fromia  suspended  position  in 
mid-sir.  Ttu  only  call  is  a  peculiarly  loud, 
harsK  rattling  cry.  A  burrow  six  to  nine  feet 
lon§^  dug  horizontally  into  a  bank,  serves  as  a 
nesting  place,  in  the  slightly  enlarged  end  of 
which  the  six  or  eif^ht  pure  white  eggs  are  laid 
on  a  bed  of  regurgitated  fish  bones. 

The  dacelonine  kingfishers  have  very  differ- 
ent habits,  and  mij^C  more  properly  be  called 
kin^unters.  They  are  usually  woodland  birds, 
caring  little  for  the  neighborhood  of  water, 
since  their  food  consists  of  insects  caught 
mainly  on  the  wing,  or  else  of  tree-frogs,  liz- 
ards and  other  small  reptiles  found  on  the 
ground  or  about  trees..  Tne  jackass  kingfisher 
(q.v.])  of  Australia  is  a  prominent  example.  A 
peculiar  group  of  the  Papuan  Islands  (senns 
Tanyiipltra)  has  long,  racket -shaped  tail- 
feathers  and  other  peculiarities  of  plumage. 
The  smalt  ^st  Indian  species  have  only  three 
toes.  Those  of  Africa  are  inhabitants  of  deep 
woods,  but  when  hard  pressed  for  food  Mrill 
resort  to  streams  and  pidc  up  small  fishes.  All 
these  breed  in  holes  in  trees  and  not  in  ca,rth- 
burrtjws. 

Consult  Coues,  E.,  'Key  to  North  American 
Birds'  (Boston  1903) ;  Evans  "Birds'  (Cam- 
bridge Natural  History,  Vol.  IX) ;  Shartie, 
'Monograph  of  the  Alcedinidx* ;  and  American 
and  European  omithologies. 

KINGMUNTBK,  a  kingfisher  of  the  sub- 
family Daceloninct;  specifically  Ae  jacJcass 
kingfisher  (q.v.). 

KINGLAKB,  Alexander  WiQiam.  Eng- 
lish historian :  b.  Taunton,  Somerset,  5  Aue. 
1809;d.  2  Jan.  1891.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837, 
but  ceased  to  practice  in  1856.  He  represented 
Bridgewater  as  a  Liberal  in  Parliament  from 
1857  to  1868,  when  Bridgewater  was  disfran- 
chised for  bribery.  His  oistinction  as  a  writer 
rests  upon  two  books:  'Eothea,  or  Traces  of 
Travel  Brot^ht  Himie  From  the  East'  (1844) ; 
and  *The  Invasion  of  tbe  Crimea.'  in  ORht 
TOlumes  (1853-87).  The  former  b  marked  hf 
truth  to  nature,  poetry,  humor  and  imagina- 
tion; tbe  latter  (^icb  is  partly  the  result  of 
Krsonal  observation)  is  an  equally  brilliant  per- 
rmance  in  its  own  wfiy,  almost  exhaustive 
in  its  details,  picturesque  and  tcllii^  in  descrip- 
tion and  narrative,  but  open  to  tfic  charRC  of 
Rrcjudice  in  some  points,  his  great  dislike  of 
apoleon  III  frequently  appearing.  (See 
EoTHBftr).  Consult  Tuckwell.  'Alexander  Wil- 
liam Kinglake'  (1901):  'Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography'    (London). 

KINGLET,  a  very  small  bird  of  die  thrush 
family  dwelling  in  ttorthem  forests  and  visiting 
southern  Europe  and  the  United  Slates  only  in 
winter.  These  smallest  of  songsters,  hardly 
more  than  four  inches  in  total  leiuti^  are  olive- 
green  and  gray  in  color,  with  a  &lf-concealed 
yellow  crest  in  one  of  the  two  species,  the  gold- 
crest  ^Regttlus  tatrapa).  and  a  flame-colored 
one  in  tbe  other  {R.  calttuiula),  called  rut^- 
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crown.  These  tiny  birds  s^i  about  in  smsll 
lively  Hocks  and  have  no  hesitation  in  attack- 
ing a  crow,  jay  or  hawk  with  the  spiteful  fury 
thai  long  ago  won  them  the  name  *kingie^ 
among  European  peasants.  Both,  e3|>ecially 
the  niby-crown,  sing  sweetijr  in  the  spnng  be- 
fore going  to  some  mountain-top  or  northern 
forest  to  make  their  cup-like  nests  in  some 
evergreen  tree.      See  Gold-oest. 

KINGHAN,  Kansas,  city,  county-seat  of 
IQngmsn  County,  situated  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroads,  some  45  miles  west  of  Wichita,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  cattle  dis- 
trict. It  has  butter  and  salt  factories,  flour 
mills  and  grain  elevators  and  is  well  supplied 
with  water  motive  power.    Pop.  3,200. 

KINGS,  Books  of.  These  two  books  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  formed  originally  one  work.  In 
the  Greek  version  (the  Septua^nt),  IGngs  and 
Samuel  were  reckoned  as  lour  Books  of  King- 
doms. This  fourfold  division  passed  into  the 
Christian  Bibles  through  the  Vulgate,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew. 
Jerome,  however,  preferred  the  title  Kings, 
hence  our  present  name  for  the  second  two- 
fold work: 

Like  Judges,  Kings  is  a  product  of  the  era 
of  histoncal  interpretation  inaugurated  by  the 
publication  of  EJeuteronomy  in  621  B.C,  (Sec 
Deutebokomy  and  Judges).  The  reign  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  history  of  the  divided  Idngdom 
furnished  more  abundant  and  varied  illustra- 
tion of  the  central  principles  of  the  prophetic 
law  book  than  even  the  age  of  the  Judges.  The 
dependence  of  national  prosperity  upon  abso- 
lute loyalty  to  Jehovah  was  illustrated  more 
impressively  by  the  division  and  downfall  of 
the  kingdom  than  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
early  struggles,  while  the  second  great  principle, 
the  sinfulness  of  warship  in  the  luiot  places 
and  the  duty  of  centrahuition  in  the  Jerusalem 
Temple,  was  exemplified  constantly  in  the  his- 
tory from  Solomon  to  the  exile.  For  the  pe- 
riod included  in  Kings,  the  writes  of  the  exile 
iBd-  not  have,  as  they  did  for  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  a  completed  history  already  at  hand, 
which  they  needed  only  to  edit.  For  this  era, 
they  must  themselves  compile  the  earlier  docu- 
ments. Kings  is  therefore  the  great,  original 
contribution  of  the  Deuteronomic  school  of  his- 
torians. Some  passages,  implying  that  the  Tem- 
ple is  still  standjng  and  the  Davidic  dynasty  un- 
interrupted, suggest  that  the  compilation  was 
nndertaken  in  pre-exilic  days,  but  the  work  as 
a  whole  carries  the  history  in  detail  to  the 
events  following  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  B.C.,  and  cannot  have  been  finished  be- 
fore the  exile. 

The  completed  work  falls  into  three  great 
wctions:  (l1  The  reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
i-xi) ;  (2)  The  divided  kingdom  (1  Kings  xii- 
2  Kngs  xvii)  ;  (3)  Jodah  after  the  fall  of  Is- 
rael (2  Kings  xviii-xxv).  At  the  close  of  the 
first  and  second  sections,  the  compilers  intro- 
duce at  length  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
freceding  events  in  characteristic  Deuterono- 
mic terms.  At  the  opening  and  close  of  each 
rdgn  diey  give  their  judirments  on  the  succes- 
Mve  kings  in  stereowped  formulas.  These  for- 
mulas include  also  the  chronological  data  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  they  arrange  the  synchron- 
iww  of  the  reigns.    For  their  sources  the  com- 


pilers had  on  hand  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solo- 
mon and  separate  Chronicles  (Hebrew,  Acts' 
of  Days)  of  Isreal  and  Judah.  Thev  also  had 
collections  of  stories  concerning  Elijah,  Elisha 
and  other  prophets.  Reference  is  made  by  title 
to  the  Acts  of  Solomon  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Israel  and  Judah  for  additional  information  not 
included  in  Kings.  Whether  these  books  were 
the  original  slate  documents  we  cannot  be  sure. 
From  me  time  of  David  a  Recorder  (Hebrew, 
Remembrancer)  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
officer  of  the  court.  Directly  or  indirectly  Ua 
records  may  be  apposed  to  underiie  the  sources 
on  which  the  compilers  rely  for  information 
concerning  the  public  activities  of  the  kings,  bi:t 
it  is  commonly  felt  that  the  Chronicles  to  which 
itiey  refer  were  not  the  original  court  records. 
They  seem,  rather,  to  have  been  compositions 
based  on  these  and  including  also  materials 
that  would  find  no  place  in  official  annals.  The 
narratives  concerning  Elijah,  who  appears  so 

frominently  in  the  fateful  reign  of  Ahab  of 
srael,  were  doubtless  composed  in  prophetic 
circles  not  long  after  bis  death.  The  sudden 
way  in  which  the  prophet  is  introduced  (1 
Kings  xvii,  1)  implies  that  the  stories  are  taken 
out  of  a  larger  work  in  which  fuller  informa- 
tion is  given  concerning  him.  Some  of  the 
other  stories  in  which  prophets  appear  show 
more  traces  of  the  accretions  which  indicate 
oral  transmission-  those  may  have  been  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth  for  some  time  l>efore 
they  were  committed  to  writing.  As  a  whole 
the  books  of  Kings  give  the  national  his- 
tory for  a  ^riod  of  400  years  from  the 
death  of  David  to  the  exile,  in  a  form  that 
commends  itself  as  affording  one  of  the  most 
reliable  histories  composed  in  pre-Christian, 
times.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  boolcs 
of  Judges  and  Samuel,  they  give  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  Hebrew  history,  covering  a 
period  gf  nearly  600  years,  froin  the  strugrfes 
of  the  tribes  for  the  possession  of  the  land, 
through  the  federation  into  the  monarchy,  tlie 
division  into  two  Icingdoms,  their  jntcr-related 
history,  and  the  separate  history  of  Judah  after 
the  fall  of  Israel  until  her  own  downfall  In 
this  series  of  boolcs,  Samuel  was  already  in  a 
form   which  so  satisSed  the  exilic  historians 


hands,  and  Kings,  as  has  been  indicated,  : 
their  own  compilation.  When  their  work  was 
accomplished,  3  century  before  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  their  nation  had  a  history  of  re- 
markable completeness  and  reliability,  as  com- 
pared with  other  ancient  peoples. 

In  literary  form,  the  books  of  Kings  offer 
an  interesting  study.  The  11  chapters  concern- 
ing Solomon's  reign  centre  in  the  description  of 
the  building  and  dedication  of  the  Temple.  To 
this  central  part  are  prefixed  the  account  of 
the  king's  accession  and  notices  of  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  wealth,  and  there  are  appended 
further  notices  of  his  wisdom  and  splendor 
and  of  his  apostasy  and  adversaries.  The 
histories  of  the  divided  kingdom  are  most  skil- 
fully interwoven  so  that  the  contemporary 
events  are  kept  in  close  connection  and  yet  the 
distinction  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  made 
clear.  From  the  downfall  of  Israel  in  722  B.C., 
the  compilers'  task  was  comparatively  simple 
as  tbcy  dealt  with  the  records  of  Judah  alcma 
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The  brief  epitomes  of  many  of  the  reigns 
■afford  littk  scope  for  literary  an,  but  ihe 
fuller. narratives  concerning  Elijah  and  Ahab 
are  among  the  best  told  and  most  inspiring 
stories   of    anliqiiity.     Other    narratives    which 


:ii). 

The  sections  in  which  the  compilers  pass  their 
ijidginent  upon  Solomon  or  Israel  are  marked 
by  toe  solemn  earnestness  and  rbythmic  speech 
so  characteristic  of  Deuleronomy  and  of  the 
writers  influenced  by  its  noble  style  and  pro- 
found convictions.  ,  Even  the  monotonous 
formula,  candemning  all  the  kings  of  Israel  for 
walking  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  and  in  bis  sin 
wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  gives  some- 
thing of  the  impressiveoess  of  the  lolling  of  a 
deep  toned  bell,  that  adds  its  own  element  to 
the  effect  of  the  whole  work. 

fiibliography.— Cornill,  C.  H.,  'Introduc- 
tion to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' (London  1909);  Creelman,  H.,  'Intro- 
duction lo  the  Old  TesUment*  (New  York 
1917)  ;  Driver,  S.  R.,  'Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament'  (New  York, 
revised  ed..  1914);  'Encyclopedia  Biblica' 
(New  York  1901)  ;  Fowler.  H.  T.,  'History 
of  the  Literature  o£  Ancient  Israel'  (New  York 
1912) ;  Hastings,  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible' 
(New  York  1900);  'Jewish  Encyclopiedia' 
(New  York  1904);  Kent.  C  F..  'Israel's  His- 
torical and  Biographical  Narratives'  (in  'Stu- 
dent's Old  Testament,'  New  York  1910)  : 
Lumby.  J.  R.,  'Kings'  (in  'Cambridge  Bible,' 
Cambndge  1886). 

Hen  BY  Tkatches  Fowleb, 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History, 
Brown  University, 

KING'S  BENCH,  Cooit  of.    See  Cotntr. 

KING'S  CHAPEL,  a  religious  edifice  in 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass..  built  in  1745  on 
the  site  of  an  older  church.  During  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  it  was  for  a  time  forsaken  by 
its  Loyalist  congregation.  In  the  burial  ground 
adjoining  which  has  been  in  use  since  1630; 
many  of  the  early  Puritans,  including  Governor 
Winthrop,  are  interred. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  a  college  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  England,  founded  by  Henry 
VI  in  1441,  as  the  College  of  Saint  Nicholas 
for  a  provost  and  70  scholars,  with  Eton  Col- 
lege as  a.  preparatory  school.  Exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  even  of  the 
university  in  matters  scholastic,  were  some  of 
its  unusual  privileges,  and  until  1857  members 
of  King's  College  could  take  a  degree  without 
passing  the  university  examinations,  a  course 
which  (Ud  not  conduce  to  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship.  In  its  roll  of  celebrated  alumni 
■re  Archbishop  Sumner,  Bishoo  Pearson, 
Richard  Croke,  the  Greek  scholar,  the  first 
Sir  William  Temple.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
Lord  Stratford  dc  RcdclitTe.  The  college  had 
in  1915-16  a  provost,  46  fellows,  43  scholars, 
156  tmdergraduates.  The  college  chapel  is  (he 
finest  in  the  world  in  size,  form  and  decoration. 
It  coAfains  some  of  the  best  stained  glass  and 
wood  carving  examples  in'  F.ngland. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  London,  a  college 
established  by  private  subscription  and  incor- 
porated in  1B29,  its  constitution  being  amended 


by  >n  act  of  Parliameht  in  18SZ.  It  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church.  Education  is  imjtaiied  in 
the  deiiartmentS  of  theolos-,  general  literslare 
and  science,  applied  sciences  and  engineeriiic 
laws  and  medicine.  The  department  of  general 
literature  and  science  is  intended  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  universities,  for  the  army  and  the 
Indian  and  home  civil  service;  and  there  are 
also  special  classes  for  civil  service  candidates. 
There  is  a  department  for  women.  The  college 
possesses  a  library  and  a  muscmn,  the  latter 
containing  Babbage's  calculating  machine  and 
Kin^  George  the  Third's  collection  of  philo- 
sophical instruments  and  mechaiucal  models. 
It  is  now  a  constituent  college  of  London 
University.  Among  its  celebrated  scholarft  are 
Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  and  Cayley.Sir  Jsmes 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  Dean  Farrer,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  and  his  brother  William. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  Windsor  is  the  old- 
est university  in  what  is  now  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  French 
foundation  of  Laval  (q.v.)  at  Quebec,  is  the 
oldest  college.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  oldest  university  in  the  British  dominions 
overseas.  Its  establishment  was  the  work  of 
British  Loyalists,  chiefly  from  the  Slfie  of 
New  York,  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Of  these  about  18,000  settled  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  Peninsida.  As  ear^  as  8 
March  1783  a  meeting  of  Loyalists  -was  held 
in  New  York,  and  "A  Plan  of  Religious  and 
Literary  Instruction  for  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia^  was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  the 
colonial  secretary ;  anti  when  Dr.  Charles  IngUs, 
who  had  formerly  been  rector  of  Trinl^ 
Church,  New  York,  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1787,  one  of  his  first 
cares  v;as  to  carry  the  scheme  into  effect 
First,  a  grant  was  obtained  from  the  provincial 
legislature  for  an  academy  at  Windsor.  This 
academy  (now  known  as  the  Collegiate  Sichool) 
was  opened  I  Nov.  1788,  and  ihe  following  year 
an  act  was  passed  for  "the  permanent  estab- 
lishment and  effectual  support  of  a  collie  at 
Windsor,*  and  the  sum  of  £400  sterling  per 
annum  granted  toward  its  maintenance.  Under 
this  act  King's  College  waa  opened  in  1790  in 
temporary, quarters,  and  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing of  wood  was  begun  the  following  year. 

The  first  president  of  the  college  -was  Rev. 
William  Cochran,,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  who  had  been  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  King's  (now  Columbia^  College, 
New  York,  but  who,  on  account  of  hts  Loyalist 
sympathies,  resigned  »id  came  to  Nova  Scoiia 
in  1788. 

A  roy&l  charter,  giving  to  King's  College 
full  university  powers,  was  granted  by  George 
III  in  1802,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  impe- 
rial grant  of  £1,000  a  year,  which  was  continued 
untiri834.  The  board  of  governors  under  this 
charter  was  a  political  body,  consisting  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  the  bishop  and  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  The  task  of  framing 
statutes  for  the  college  was  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  two  of  whom  were  uncompro- 
mising Tories,  and  by  their  rigid  adherence  to 
the  Oxford  model  in  the  matter  of  religious 
tests  inflicted  a  lasting  injury  upon  the  college 
and  almost  effected  lis  ruin.    The  requirenent 
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•ns  made  that  alt  s&denls,'  on  matriculation, 
mUit  subscribe  to  the  Thir^niue  Articles.  To 
this  the  bishop  strenuously  objected,  and  sent 
liis  protest  to  iHe  archbishop  of  (^nterbuiy, 
who  was,  under  the  charter,  patron  of  the  col- 
lege. The  archbishop  compromised  by  with- 
drawing the  test  at  matricnladon,  but  requiring 
it  of  all  those  who  were  admioed  to  dsgrcss. 
Instead  of  at  once-  publiflhln):r  this  amendment, 
the  governors  kept  the  matter  quiet,  aind  Lord 
Dalbousie,  who  became  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1816,  seems  not  to  have'heard  of  it  nnttl 
after  he  had  arranged  for  the.  CstaUishmEiU  of 
another  institution  (Dalbonsie  College)  (q.v.) 
in  Halifax. 

Although  the  religious  tests  were  finally  re» 
moved  in  1829,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts 
10  secularize  it  and  amalgamate  it  with  Dal- 
bousie College,  Halifax,  King's  College  still  re- 
tained its  connection  with,  the  Cbucm  of  Eng- 
land, and  indeed  the  requirement  that  the  presi- 
dent should  be  a  clergyman  was  only  abolished 
in  19Q2.  Of  the  three  King's  Colleges  estab- 
lished at  Windsor,  N.  S.,  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
and  Toronto,  il  is  the  only  one  which  has  main- 
tained its  original  status,  the  others  having  re- 
linquished their  charters  and  become  secu- 
bdzci. 

In  1846  a  meeting  of  alumni  of  the  college 
was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  form  an 
association  for  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
colle^.  Accordingly  a  provincial  act  incor- 
porating ^The  Alumni  of  King's  College,  Wind- 
sor," was  obtained  in  1847,  and  six  years  later 
another  act  abolished  the  old  political  board  of 
governors  and  cooslituied  a  new  board,  the 
members  of 'which  were,  for  the  most  parf,  to 
be  elected  by  the  alumni.  The  provincial  grant 
of  £400  was  discontinued  in  1849^  and  for  Some 
years  the  smaller  grant  of  $1,000  a  year  was 
continued,  but  this  ceased  in  1881,  and  since 
that  time  the  college  has  been  thrown  upon  its 
Own  resources.  The  progress  of  the  college 
was  rapid  under  the  new  regime.  The  number 
of  students  increased.  A  beanlLful  stone  con- 
vocation hall  and  library  was  erected  in  1861 
and  a  chape!  in  1877. 

The  library  of  the  college,  which  owes  its 
inception  to  jihn  Inglis,  who  went  to  England 
in  1802  to  collect  books,  contains  some  of  the 
most  valuable  bibliographical  treasures  in  Can- 
ada. There  are  no  less  than  18  volumes  from 
the  famous  Aldine  Press,  including  the  Aristotle 
of  1495-98.  Then  there  arc  20  volumes  troni 
the  Elzevir  Press  and  16  from  that  of  Stephens 
of  Paris.  One  of  the'  treasuivs  is  a  copy  of  the 
Coberger  Bible  of  147S,  of  which  there  is  per- 
haps not  another  copy  m  America.  Among  the 
valuable  books  of  a  later  date  may  be  meti- 
tioned  the  Boydell  edition  of  Shakespeare  and 
Uilton,  and  a  presentation  copy  of  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham's  'Homer.' 

The  present  teaching  staff  of  the  college 
consists  of  a  president  and  professors  of  divin- 
1^  (2),  classics,  philosophy  and  ethics,  science. 
ui^Iish  Hteraiure,  mathematics,  physics  and 
engineering.  Degrees  are  given  in  arts,  divin- 
ity, engineeritiK  and  science,  and  a  school  of 
law,  established  at  Saint  John,  N.  B..  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  KinK**  College, 
in  1892,  is  doing  good  work.  The  Engineering 
School,  which  Is  the  oldest  in  Nova  Scotia,  was 
removed  in  1904  to  the  Sydneys  to  t^  advan- 
tage of  the  ^letidld  plant  in  operation'  in  the 


Cape  Breton  iBetropiAli.  In  .1915?!^  there 
were  57  studentsi  in  attendance,  and  at  the  Law 
School  27  sindctits.  The  universityis  affiliated 
with  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  univer- 

KINCS     (QUBEN'S)     COUNSEL,    in 

England,  Ireland  and  several  of  [he  British 
colonial  possessions,  a  title  given  to  a  barrister 
at  law,  by  letters  patent,  to  be  the  counsel  of 
the  Crown.  It  is  a  title  much  prized  by  the 
legal  profession,  simply  because  it  is  now 
largely  one  of  advancement  in  the  profession. 
There  is  no  general  law  title  and  dignity  which 
correspond  to  the  British  King's  Couiise!,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  based  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  Crown,  which  in  this  respect,  are  little 
more  than  nominal. 

KING'S  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS, 
Itttemationiil  Order  of  tho,  an  organization 
of  men,  women  and  children'  of  all  religions 
denominations,  whose  object  is  to  minister  to 
the  sick  and'  needy  wherever  found,  and  to  do 
good,  to  all  with  whom  they  come  m  contact. 
The  original,  circle  (of  women)  was  form^  in 
New  York)  in  1886,  and  its  members  are  found 
in  32  States  in  the  Union,  in  eight  Canadian 
provinces  and  cirdes  in  China,  Japan,  India, 
etc. '  It  is  organiied  in  circles,  county  and  city 
unions,  chapters,  national,  slate  and  provinic^ 
branches,  and.  a  central  cctuncil.  The  badge  is 
a  small  silver  Maltese  cross,  generally  sus- 
pended by  a  purple  ribbon  and  bearing  the 
initials  «I.  H.  N."  (In  His  .name).  The  Soci- 
ety publishes  a  weekly  paper,  'The  Silver 
Cross.'  The  maaberibip  is  58.000.  The  order 
has  established  and  is  supporting  several  hni^ 
dred  institu^ons  of  different  k>B(|s  fv.  different 
localittes.  Consult  the  'King's  Daughters' 
Yearbook  (New  York). 

KINO'S  (or  QUEEN'S}  EVIDENCE, 
the  British  equivalent  of  State  s  evidence.    See 

iMFOKMElt. 

KING'S  EVIL.    Sec  SCbofula. 

KING'S  LYNN,  or  LYNN  REGIS,  a  port 

town  in  Norfolk,  England,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Ouse.  It  is  noted  for  its  fine  docks 
covering  more  than  100  acres,  and  its  excellent 
harbor.  King's  Lynn  was  once  strongly  forti- 
fied by  a  massive  wall  and  moat,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  e^ist.  Of  these  ruins  one  of  the 
interesting  features  is  tfie  so-called  "South 
Gates.*  a  handsome  Gothic  structure.  "ITft 
town  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  England.  After 
years  of  life  as  a  local  municipality,  il  received 
a  charter  as  an  incorporated  place  in  the  reign 
of  King  John  (1204).  During  its  official  civic 
career  it  has  been  variously  known  as  Lynn 
Episcopi,  Bishop's  Lynn,  Lynn  Regis  and 
King's  Lynn,  It  was  several  times,  during  the 
European  War,  the  viclim,  of  aerial  attacks 
on  the  part  of  the  German  air  fleet,  the  firsl 
of  which  took  place  in  1914.  King's  Lynn  is 
ndted  for  its  nne  churches  and  schools  and 
other  public  buildings,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  age:  Among  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  the  town  are  iron  foundries, 
machine  shops,  beer  and  malt  establishments, 
Oil  mills  and  shipyards.  It  does  a  very  consid- 
erable export  and  import  business.  Among  the 
famous  natives  of  the  place  were  Eugene  Aram 
and  Frances  Burney. 
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York  County, 
bia.  In  the  vidni^  is  a  higfa  hill  where  a 
battle  look  place  7  Oct.  1780,  between  about 
1,000  Americans,  under  Sevier,  Shelby,  Camp- 
bell and  Williams,  and  1,100  Briush,  under  Fer- 
guson. The  latter  were  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  250  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  was 
the  commander,  and  664  taken  prisoners  after 
an  hour's  fighting.  Fergruson,  shouting  to  his 
men :  *Crush  the  dammed  rebels  to  the  earth,* 
prepared  for  one  Anal  charge,  and  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  regulars  pierced  by  seven  bullets, 
dying,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  hand  of 
Colonel  Williams,  who  was  also  slain.  His  men, 
disheartened  by  his  fall,  surrendered.  The 
Americans  lost  only  28  men  killed,  although  a 
large  number  were  wounded.  After  the  battle 
10  of  the  priKineri  notoiious  for  their  crimes 
were  haiiged,  having  first  been  regularly  tiied 
and  condemned  by  their  colors.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  war, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  preci»- 
itating  the  downfall  of  British  power  in  the 
South.  The  75th  anniversary  of  the  battle  was 
commemorated  by  a  celebration  on  the  ground. 
Consult  Draper,  'King's  Mountain  and  its 
Heroes'  (Cincinnati  1881)  and  McCrady, 
'Soudi  Carolina  in  the  RevolutiDn>  (New 
York  1901). 

KINO'S  PBAK8,  the  highest  points  m 
Utah,  two  nearby  summits  of  Uintah  Moun- 
tains in  northern  part  of  the  State.  Altitude 
li/m  and  13,458  feet.  Named  from  Clarence 
King,  director  of  the  40th  Parallel  Survey. 
Nearby  are  Emmons  Peak,  13,428  feet,  and  Gil- 
bert Peak,  13,422  feet. 

KINO'S  SPEECH.  The,  in  British  Pat^ 
Uamentary  procedure,  is  the  speech  read  from 
the  throne  m  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session.  It  reviews  the 
fiolitical  situation  and  outlines  the  ministerial 
egislative  program.  The  Parliament  is  opened 
hy  the  long  in  person,  accompanied  by 
the  queen;  he  reads  the  speedi,  whKh  is  com- 
posed by  the  Prime  Minister  in  consultation 
with  his  Cabinet.  In  the  absence  of  the  king 
Parliament  is  opeiKd  by  commission,  when  the 
speech  is  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
reply  to  the  speech  is  called  the  address.  Con- 
sult Anson's  'Law  and  Custom  of  the  Coristi- 

KINGSBOROUGH,  Viscount,  Edward 
Emg,  Irish  writer  and  antiiiuarian,  generally 
known  as  Lord  Kingsboroueh,  a  title  which  he 
held  only  by  courtesy:  b.  T795;  d.  1837  in  a 
debtor's  prison  in  Dublin.  He  is  noted  for  his 
^reat  work  'Mexican  Antiquities, >  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  begun  in  London  in  1830 
and  continued  for  several  years.  See  King, 
Edwabii  Viscount  Kimcsboboltoh. 

KINGSFORD,  Charles  Lethbridfe,  Eng- 
lish hiBtorical  writer:  b.  Ludlow,  Shropshire, 
1862.  Educated  at  Oxford,  on  graduation  he 
became  a  roeitaber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
'DtctMnarr  of  National  Btograpkjr.'  From 
that  tine  on  he  devoted  most  of  lus  time  to 
literary  work  in  one  form  or  another.  He  was 
assistant  secretary  and  examiner  in  the  Edu- 
cational Department  (1905-12),  since  which 
latter  date  he  has  given  still  greater  attention 
to  historical  writing  and  to  matters  historical. 
He  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  Royal  His- 


torical Society  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most 
active  members.  Among  bis  published  woiks 
are  'Song  of  Lewes* ;  'The  Crusades'  (with 
T.  A.  Archer,  1894)  ;  Henry  V,  in  "Heroes  of 
the  Nations*  (1904);  'Chronicles  of  London' 
(1905);  'Stow's  Survey  of  London'  (IWH. 
'This  contains  an  introduction  and  notes);  'Sir 
Otho  de  Grandison>  (1909);  <J.  Pccham,  De 
PauperltUe'  (in  collaboration  with  Ltttk  and 
Tocco,  1910);  'The  First  English  Life  of 
Henry  V  (1911)  j  'English  Historical  Liter- 
ature in  the  Fifteenth  Qaitunr*  (1913);  'The 
Grey  Friars  of  London'  (19l5).  Much  of  his 
work,  which  appeared  in  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,*  'English  Historicai  Ri- 
vMui,*  'Encydopcdia  Britannica,'  Cm»de» 
Miseellany,  Archaology  and  LondoH  Topo- 
graphical Rtford,  has  not  reappeared  in  sepa- 
rate book  form. 

KINOSFORD,  WiDiaiii,  Canadian  histo- 
rian: b.  London,  EngianiL  12  Dec.  1819;  d 
Ottawa.  Ontario,  29  Sept.  1898.  He  entered  the 
army  and  came  to  Canada  in  1837  with  the 
1st  Dragoon  Guards,  receiving  his  discharge  in 
1841.  He  then  took  up  surveying  and  engineer- 
ing, and  was  at  various  times  employed  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Hudson  River,  Panama, 
Grand  Trunk  and  (^nadian  Pacific  railways. 
He  made  his  home  in  Canada  and  published 
'Plank  Roads  in  the  United  Slates  and  Can- 
ada' (1851)  ;  'The  Canals:  Their  History  and 
Cost*  (186S)  ;  and  'The  History  of  Canada,' 
a  volnminous  work  In  10-  volumes  which  was 

Sublished  in  1880,  and  on  which  he  was  engaged 
□r  13  years. 
KINGSLBY,  Idngill,  Calvin,  American 
clergyman,  educator  and  editor:  b.  Amesville, 
N.  v.,  8  Sept.  1812;  d.  Beirut,  Svria,  6  April 
1870.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  1841,  the  same  year 
he  graduated  from  Allegheny  College.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  Alma 
Mater  (184fr-S6),  editor  of  the  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (1856-64).  The  General  Con- 
ference of  1864  elected  him  bishop.  In  1867  he 
visited  the  mission  stations  in  Europe  and  two 
years  later  be  set  out  to  visit  all  the  mission 
stations  of  the  Orient,  be^ning  with  Japan. 
It  was  on  his  home  journey  that  he  was  sud- 
denly stricken  at  Beirut,  where  he  is  buried  in 
the  Protestant  Prussian  cemete^.  He  was 
author  of  'The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead' 
(1847.  several  eds.) ;  'Round  the  World:  a 
Series  of  Letters'  (2  vols..  1871). 

KINGSLEY,  CbarlM,  English  clergyman, 
novelist  and  poet:  b.  Holne  Vicarage,  near 
Dartmouth,  Devonshire,  12  June  1819;  4 
Eversley,  Hampshire,  23  JatL  1875.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Derwent  Coleridge  (q.v.)  from  whose 
care  he  passed  to  King's  College,  London,  and 
thence  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  high  honor;  in  1842. 
Soon  after  gradus'- —  ^-  '"-"-  — '—  —  "" 


t  he  took  orders  i 


living  he  retained  til!  his  death,  but  he  also  held 
in  succession  two  canonries,  one  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Chester  (1869-73),  and  one  in  the  chao- 
ter  of  Westminster  frtrni  1873  till  his  death. 
From  1860  to  iSfff  he  was  professor  of  modem 
history  at  Cambridfce.  Earlyto  his  career  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  asso- 
ciated himself  with  F.  D.  Uanrlce,  Julius  Hire 
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the  condition  d£  tfie  woiJans-daases,  not  only 
by  iiu^ru^  tfaem  «rith  Christian  feeluiK  and 
OiristjaD  pnnciple,  i>ut  alia  by  enaoUragiiiEF  and 
aiding  them  in  bettering  their  material  poutioo. 
Wth  the  1»ner  object  be  was  »  strong  advo- 
cate of  co-operative  associatiaD.  His  firat  lit' 
eiary  worlcs  of  importance,  *  Alton  Locke, 
Tailor  and  Poat>  (1850),  and  'Y«39t,  a  Frob. 
km'  (l&Sl),  gave  expressioh  tahia  sentinicati 
on  social  questions,  tutd  boA  of  tbem,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  made  a  great  impression  vbcn 
they  i^teared.  The  principal  of  liis.  later  nov- 
els are  «Hypatia'  <18S3>,  "Wtstward  Hoi* 
(1855),  perhaps  the  moat  popular  of  his  stories, 
and  'Hereward  the  Wake,'  'Last  of  the  Eng- 
li9b>  (1866).  Other  woriu  of  his  are  <Glaucus, 
or  The  Wonders  of  the  Shore' ;  'Town  Geol- 
ogy' ;  'The  Roman  and  ihe  Teuton,'  historical 
lectures ;  'The  Water  Babies,'  a  faiiy-tale  of  sci- 
ence; and  'At  Last,'  a  Yiait  to  the  W<Bt  Indies. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  sennotts, 
lectures  and  essays,  and  of  various  poems,  the 
chief  of  which  are  'The  Saint's  Tragedy,'  and 
'Andromeda,'  the  latter  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  'English  hexameter.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England  A  statement 
he  made  in  a  review,  especially  directed  at 
John  Henry  Newman,  that  regard  for  truth  for 
its  own  sake  was  not  a  characteristic  of  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  was  followed  by  some 
iharp  correspondence,  and  incidentally  'was  the 


of  Newman.     

of  Charies  Kingslen'  by  hit  irife  <1877).  See 
'Hypatia*  !  <The  Wat™  Babies'  :  ^Wistwabp 
Ho.' 

KINGSLEY,  James  Lace,  American 
scholar  and  educationalist:  b.  Scotland,  Conn., 
1778;  d.  1852.  Graduated  from  Yale  te  soon 
became  a  teacher  there  and,  in  1805,^  first  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages,  a  position  he  re- 
tained for  26  years,  during  which  he  raised  his 
department  to  one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
the  college.  On  his  retirement  from  active  dutv 
as  the  head  of  die  department  he  had  created, 
he  retained  the  title  of  professor  of  Latin 
until  his  death, '  He  was  ore  of  the  best 
authorities  of  his  day  m  American  history, 
though  his  many  duties  prevented  him  ^ving 
aitention  to  literature  ana  especially  to  histor- 
ical composition,  which  his  lectures  showed  he 
might  have  made  a  success.  Among  his  pub- 
Tished  works  are  'A  History  of  Yale  Col- 
lege' (183S)  ;  and  'Ezra  Stiles'  (a  biography 
of  the  president  of  Yale  College,  published  in 
Sparks'  'American  Biograpny').  Consist 
sketch  of  his  life  by  D.  C.  Giiman. 

KINQSLEY,  John  Sterling,  American 
wologist  r  b.  Ciacinnatus,  N.  Y.,  7  April  1854, 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1875,  was 
professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  In- 
diana (1887-^)  ;  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
(188i>-91>,  filled  a  aimilar  position  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege from  1892  to  1913,  and  at  Ae  University  of 
IlSnois  since  1913.  He  edited  The  Amenam 
Naturalist  (1886-96)  and  after  1910  the  Journal 
ef  Morphology  ^TiA  has  published  'Elements  of 
Comparative  Zoology'  fI896;  2d  ed,  1904); 
•Vertebrate  Zooh«y>  (1899);  'Popular  NatnraT 


HiMory'  (1890);  'Guides  lor  Vertebrate  Di*- 
section'  ( 1907),  and  translated  Hertwig's 
'Manual  of  Zodogy'  (1902,  1912),  and 
'Anatomy  of  Vertebrates'   (1912). 


noted  literary  stoct  beit^  daughter  of  George 
Henry  Kingsley  and  niece  of  Charles  Klngsley; 
and  she  was  thus  thrown  frequently  into  the 
society  of  the  noted  writers  and  thinkers  of 
her  day  in  England.  As  a  result  she  was  a 
much  mort  advanced  thinker  than  the  women 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  She  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Darwin,  Lubbodc  and  Hux- 
ley and  others  of  their  school  who  were  then 
teaching  the  worid  of  science  to  think  along 
new  lines  of  thought  and  investigation.  She 
became  a  deep  student  of  biology  and  in  1893 
went  to  Portuguese  West  Africa  to  continue 
her  studies  in  this  field.  While  there  she 
visited  parts  of  the  country  never  before  visited 
by  Europeans.  Biology  and  botany  took  her 
again  to  Africa  three  years  later,  when  she 
again  showed  the  same  venturesome  spirit  and 
desire  to  investigate  the  country  in  the  interest 
of  science.  She  traveled  through  great  stretches 
of  the  cotmtry,  including  the  Niger  Coast 
Gabun  and  Kamerun.  Later  on  she  continuea 
her  African  studies  and  explorations  in  South 
Africa  where  she  was  attached  to  the  hospital  at 
Simons  Town,  There  she  did  good  work  in 
nursing  sick  Boer  prisoners  but  virtually  at 
the  expense  of  ber  own  life.  Among  her  pub- 
lished works,  vidiich  are  all  well  written  and  of 
great  charm  and  interest,  are  'Travds  in  West 
Africa'  (1897),  and  'West  African  Studies' 
(1899). 

KIN08HILL     GROUP.       See     GiUEttT 

ISLAKDS, 

_  KINGSTON,  Charles  Cameron,  Austra- 
lian statesman:  b,  Adelaide,  18S0;  d.  1908. 
Graduated  in  law  at  his  native  city,  he  at  once 
became  interested  and  active  in  politics,  and 
was.  In  1881,  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Ade- 
laide, a  seat  he  held  for  years.  After  holding 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  he  became 
Premier  in  1893  and  held  the  chief  executive 
office  for  ei^t  years,  vshen  he  entered  the 
Federal  (Cabinet  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, with  the  Cabinet  office  of  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  (1901-03)  from  which 
date  until  lits  death  be  was  a  member  of  the 
Commonwealth,  He  was  very  advanced  in  his 
politics  and  favored  most  of  the  measures  put 
forward  by  the  Labor  and  Socialist  parlies. 
Among  the  measures  which  he  strongly  advo- 
cated were  a  very  radical  adjustment  of  the 
franchise  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  laws 
relating  to  tenure  of  land  and  the  position  of 
labor.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
laws  of  a  very  radical  character  for  the  regula- 
tion of  factories  and  the  employment  of  labor, 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women, 
and  the  regulation  of  many  other  social-  ques- . 
tions,  among  (hem  inheritance  and  income  taxes 
and  progressive  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  workmen. 


Paris,  1788,  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chndleigh,  a  man  of  no  particular  social  stand- 
ing, who  died  when  his  daughter  was  only  silt 
years    old,    leaving    the    family    in    poverty. 


chy  Google 


Elizabeth  Chudleigfa  grew  up  to  b«  a  young 
woman  of  remarlotble  beauty,  wit  and  intelli- 

Snce..  Through  these  gifts  and  some  distant 
mily  connections  she  succeeded  in  being  ap~ 
pointed  maid  of  honor  to  the  Pdncoss  of 
W^es.  Of  this  advantage  she  made  the  best 
possible  use  for  her  own  advancemenL  This 
was  not  particularly  diflicult  since  the  Princess 
was  the  mother  of  Prince  George  who  was 
destined  to  become  king  as  George  III  in 
1760.  At  the  age  of  24  she  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Captain  Hervey,  a  man  of  high  social 
standing;  but  his  and  her  own  irregular  con- 
duct caused  their  separation  in  a  snort  lime. 
She  then  became  openly,  in  succession,  the 
mistress  of  several  prominent  men  until 
finally  she  succeeded  in  becoming  the  wife  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Kingston  with  whom  she 
had  been  living  in  irregular  union  for  some 
years.  The  latter,  who  was  passionately  air 
tached  to  her,  left  her  bis  Urge  fortune  by 
will  (17?3),  which  she  was  able  to  retain  in 
spite  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  relatives 
of  Kingston  to  break  the  will  on  the.  plea 
that  the  Duchess  was  a  bigamist,  having  one 
husband  living  when  she  married  Kingston, 
After  Kingston's  death  she  wandered  about 
Europe,  England  proving  uncongenial  on  ac- 
count of  the  attitude  of  the  relatives  of  he( 
late  consort.  She  was  for  a  while  in  Russia, 
principally  at  Saint  Petersburg;  but  the  oAi 
weather  of  the  northern  land  disagreeing  with 
her,  she  went  to  Paris  where,  notwithstanding 
her  advanced  age,  she  continued  to  lead  at 
dissolute  a  life  as  she  had  in  her  youth,  since 
the  Kingston  wealth  enabled  her  to  keep  open 
house,  at  a  time  when  the  court  of  France  wai 
noted  for  its  disre^rd  of  the  fflrmalitiei  of 
family  life.  Elizabeth  Chudleigh  has  another 
interest  apart  from  ihe  romance  of  her  life 
in  the  fact  that  she  Is  stated,  on  very  good 
authority,  to  have  been  the  original  from,  which 
were  drawn  the  characters  of  Beatrice,  in 
Thackeray's  'Esmond'  and  Baroness  Berustine 
in  his  *  Virginians.* 

KINGSTON,  Canada,  dty,  port  of  entir, 
capita]  of  Frontenac  County,  in  the  province 
Of  Ontario.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Galaraqui  River  and  at  Ae  outflow  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  from  Lake  Ontario,  At  Kijigston 
the  Rideau  Canal  from  the  Ottawa  River  at 
Ottawa  Oty  connects  with  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  and  the  system  of  the  Great 
Lakes, 

.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  berween  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
east,  west  and  north,  by  means  of  the  Kingston 
and  Pembroke  Railway.  Dnring  the  season  of 
navigation,  the  Richelieu  and  Ontario  and  other 
Kties  of  steamers  connect  it  with  Montreal  and 
other  points  on  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and 
with  Rochester,  Toronto,  Bay  of  Quinte  and 
.intermediate  points.  In  the  West.  Kingafon  is 
midway  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  being 
170  miles  to  the  west  of  the  former,  and  163 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  latter. 
.  The  harbor,  sheltered  from  Laki  Oniaria  by 
Amherst,  Siracoe  and  Wolfe  islands,  is.  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  on  the  l^e.  The  for- 
tt6cations  of  Kingston  are  third  in  importance 
in  Canada,  those  of  Quebecand  Halifax  taking 
precedence. 


Ktogaton  wat  {or  inainy  y<ttr«  the  MMt  im- 
portant oommercial  and  atipfiing  centre  in 
Un>eT  Canada.  There  the  first  mill  wasbnilt 
in  1784,  the  first  r^ular  newspaper  est^ished 
in  1810;  in  the  neighborliood  the  first  steam- 
boat was  built  in   1816,  and  others  soon  fol- 

The  city  haa  large  grain  ekvators  and  is  an 
important  point  for  the  transshipment  of  grain 
coming  dowA  from  the  western  lakes.  Some 
of  the  chief  manufactures  of  the  dty  are  loco- 
motives, cotton,  hosiery,  leather,  flour  and 
carcalt,  boats  and  ^ipbuildjng. 

The  tiding  educational  institutions  are 
Queen's  University  (q.v.).  with  which  is 
incorporated  the  Kingston  School  of  Mines;  the 
Royal  Uilitarv  College,  the  Dairy  School, 
Regiopohs  ColWe.  the  Kingston  Business  Col- 
lege and  the  GoUegiate  Institute.  The  city  has 
a  General  Hospital,  the  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital, 
an  Orphans'  Home  and  House  of  Providence, 
while  just  outside  the  dty  limits  are  the  Provin- 
dal  Penitentiary  and'Rockwood  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  The  Anglican  and  Roman 
Cathohc  cathedrals  and  the  dty,  county  and 
imiversity  buildings  are  handsome  stone  edifices, 
adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  city,  which 
has  electric  and  gas  lighting,  waterworks  and 
street  railways.  A  bronze  statue  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  stands  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  city  park;  while  the  Sir  George  A.  Kirk- 
palrick  memorial  fountain  faces  the  park  in 
front  of  the  county  buildinga. 

In  July  1673,  the'  site  of  Kingston  was  first 
visited  by  Fronienac,  the  French  governor  of 
Canada,  accoovanied.  bv  La  Salle.  There  the 
Indians  were  assembled  for  a  conference,  and 
during  his  stay  the  governor  erected  a  fort  built 
of  wood  and  surrounded  by  palisades.  Thus 
originated  Fort  Frontenac  at  Cataraqui,  the 
first  fort  on  the  lower  lakes  west  of  Montreal. 
In  1675,  La  SaTle  obtained  from  Louis  XIV  a 
grant  of  Fort  Frontenac  and  the  seigniory  of 
Cataraq.ui,  with  the  adjoining  islands,  and  two 
years  later  he  partially  completed  a  new  stone 
fort  replacing  the  wooden  one.  The  fort  and 
the  mainland  subsequently  reverted  to  the 
French  Crown  but  a  large  part  of  Wolfe 
Island  is  Still  held  by  titles  originally  derived 
from  La  Salle.  Owing  to  Indian  incursions 
Fort  Frontenac  was  abandoned  and  partly 
destroyed  in  1689.  In  1695,  however,  during 
Frontenac's  second  term  as  governor,  the  fort 
was  rebuilt,  and,  until  the  time  of  the  Engli^ 
conquest,  was  maintained  as  one  of  the  chief 
French  centres  of  authority,  communication 
and  trade  for  the  West.  From  there,  in  17M^ 
Montcalm  launched  his  successful  attack  upon 
the  British  post  of  Oswego.  But  in  17^  Brad- 
street  captured  and  partly  destroyed  Fort 
Frontenac. 

After  the  British  conquest  of  Canada, 
Cataraqui  was  pnunically  deserted  until  the  ar- 
rival oJ  the  Loyalist  refugees  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  When  Carle  (on  Island  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treatv  of 
t7S3,  Cataraqui  was  a^n  occupied  by  the 
British  government  as  a  mlhtary  and  naval 
Station;  and  in  1784  it  was  made  the  centre  of 
the  Loyalist  settlements  in  the  West,  the  place 
being  renamed  Kingston  in  honor  of  George 
in.  Kington  was  the  chief  naval  and  mili- 
tary post  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  War  of 
1812~I5.    A  new  fort  was  constructed  on  Point 
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Henry,  in  ISlMfik  -  whtcb  was  rebuilt  in.  its 
prES«ct  for^  iu  I832-J6,  ihe  advance  batiery 
being  added  in  1842,  The  four'  martello  towers 
wtucL,  wilt  the  fori  On  Point  Frederic,  com- 
plete the  present  fortifications  of  the- city,  were 
buill  between  1846  and  1348.  After  the  con- 
venlion  of  1818,  by  which  the  United  State* 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  not  to  maiotain, 
naval  establishments  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
□aval  depot  at  Kingston  was  given  up. 

In  1838  Kingston  received  the  charter  of  a 
city,  though  still  called  a  town-  In  1841,  on 
the  reunion  of  the  provinces  <if  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  it  was  selected  by  Lord  Syden- 
ham as  the  capital  of  the  new  province  of 
Canada.  In  1844  the  capital  was  transferred 
to  Montreal.  From  Kingston  have  come  many 
of  ihe  leading  statesmen  of  the  Canadian  Do- 
Diinion,  such  as  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  and  Sir  Geqrge .  Kirk- 
patrick.    Pop,  19,000. 

AjUkU  Shoktt. 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y..  city,  county-scat  o£ 
Ulster  County,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  on 
the  West  Shore,  the  Walkill  Valley,  the  On- 
tario and  Western  and  the  Ulster  and  Dela- 
ware railroads;  and  is  connected  by  ferry  -with 
main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  also  Central  New  England, 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Hudson;  88  miles  north 
of  New  York  city,  and  55  miles  south  of  Al- 
bany. The  WalkiH  River  and  Rondout  Creek 
enter  the  Hudson  at  Klngstoti  and  the  E^opu^ 
Creek  passes  through  the  upper  section  Of  the 
cily.  The  first  setllemenl  was  made  here  in 
1652  by  the  Dutch  who  named  the  place' 
'Esopus.*  On  16  May  1661,  Governor  Stuy- 
resant  granted  a  charter  to  the  village  'which 
he  named   <Wildwyck»    (Wiltwyi:k>.    By  the 


along  the  Hudson  River  into  the  possess! 
the  English,  the  first  governor,  Francis  Love- 
lace, changing  the  name  to  'Kingston*  in 
honor  of  his  family  seat,  Kingston  L'lsle, 
near  Wantage,  Berkshire,  England.  On  19 
Feb.  1777  the  -first  State  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York  adjourned  from  Fishldll 
to  Kingston,  and  the  first  State  cOnsitution 
was  proclaimed  in  front  of  the  courthouse 
on  22  April  1777.    On  9  September  of  the 


1  September  of.  the  same  year,  but 
was  dispersed  by  the  approadi  of  the  Brilish 
who,  under  General  Vaughn,  entered  the  place 
on  16  October  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
town  by  fire,  in  revenge  tor'the  part  taken  in 
the  War  for  Independence '  by  Kingstonisns. 
It  was  rebuih  and  on  6  April  1805  incor- 
porated as  "Kingston  Village,*  and  chartered 
as  /Gty  of  Kingston."  29  March  1872,  com- 
prising the  former  villages  of  Khigston,  Ron- 
dout (incorporated  4  April  1849),  Wiltwick 
which  oonnected :  the  nro,  and  tlie  hamlet  of 
Wilbur. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  bricks,  cement, 
boats,  cigars,  shirts,  brushes,  sfoite  tubs,  hard- 
ware and   machinery.    It    !s    the    commercctl 
.  centre  (or  a  large  extetrt  of  country;  and  has 


trade    in    farm    products;    coal, 

,  brick,  bluestone.  dgars,  grain,  lumber, 

clothing,  hardware.  It  has  eight  grade  schools 
and  new  High  School,  two  business  colleges, 
City  Libfaiy,  Armory,  City  Hall,  Court  House, 
oentral  pott  a£ce  buiidiag  and  two  branch 
offices  at  respective  ends  of  the  city,  several 
tine  charches,  Y.  U.  C  A.  building,  K.  of  C 
boilding,  Women's  Federation  House,  D.  A.  R. 
Chaptef  House,  Arce  modemly  equipped  hos- 
pitals, a  large  sanitarium,  an  mduslrial  hoin^ 
a  Catholic  orphanage,  five  national  and  three 
savings  banks.  The  bridge  owned  by  Ihe  West 
Shore  Railroad  is  about  150  feet  above  tide- 
water. The  'Senate  House,*  the  first  home  of  the 
New  York  legislature,  contains  a  collection  of 
relics  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country.  Kingston  Point  Park,  about  50  acres  in 
extent,  on  the  Hudson,  is  being  made  more  at- 
tractive each  year.  The  large  steamers  land  at 
this  park.  Daily  boat  service  is  maintained  to 
New  York  and  Albany  and  intermediate  points. 
The  city  government  is  vested  in'  a  mayor,  who 
holds  oEBce  two  years,  a  common  council  and 
board  of  pubhc  works.  The  executive  appoints 
the  siibordinate  'oBicials,  subject  to  approval  by 
die'  council,  excepting  the  city  judge  and  the 
recorder,  who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
ofiicials  directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.     Pop.  26.542. 

KINGSTON,  Fa.,  borough  in  Luieme 
County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  oj^osite 
Wilkes-Barre ;  on  the  Lehigh  Valley.and  the 
Delaware  and  Lackawanna  railroads.  Here  is 
the  seat  of  the  Wyoming  Methodist  Seminary. 
The  principal  indu^ry  is  coal  mining.  The  re- 
pair shops  of  the  Lackawantia  Railroad  are  lo- 
cated here.  Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  185a  In  the  near  vicinity  in  1778 
occiirred  thefemous  Wyoming  Massacre.  Pop. 
6,449. 

KINGSTON,  Ireland,  a  seaport  and  water- 
ing place  on  Dublin  Bay,  a  short,  distance 
southeast  of  Dublin.  Its  present  name  was 
given  it  in  1921  on  a  visit  of  George  IV  after 
whom  it  was  renamed,  its  old  name  beiflg  Dun- 
leary.  Owing  to  the  (act  that  it  has  a  fine  har- 
bor it  has  long  been  a  place  of  extensive  ship- 
ping, among  the  many  imports  being  coal,  iron, 
lumber,  timber  and  other  raw  building  mate- 
rial ;  while  its  exports  consist  of  the  products 
of  an  extensive  range  of  local  territory  from 
which  come  catde,  grain,  stone  and  lead  ore. 
Pop.  20,000. 

KIN08TON-ON-THAMS8,  England,  a 
town  near  Richmond,  on  the  Thames  and-  in 
Surrey.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  an 
ancient  stone  in  the  market  place  of  the  cily 
upon  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  sev- 
eral early  kings  of  England  of  Saxon  line. 
This  stone,  tradition  says,  was,  like  the  famous 
s(one  of  the  Scottish  kings,  a  sacred  object 
ujton  which  the  kings  were  crowned;  and  it 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  traditional 
life  of  the  Saxon  sovereigns  and  people  and 
with  their  mythology'  and  religio-trlbal  cere- 
monieSj  according'  to  certain  arcFmoloEisis  who 
have  given  it  close  attention  and  study.  This 
stone  -was  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  until 
1779.  The  town  itself  is  a  place  of  considei^ 
able  commercial  and  industrial  importance; 
and  has  grown  outside  its  original  houn<bij,es 
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it  has  long  been  a  place  of  sununer  residence 
for  the  people  of  London.  As  will  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  crowned  there 
several  of  the  Saxon  sovereigns,  it  was  a  place 
of  importance  al  an  early  date  in  the  history 
of  England,  and  it  never  altogether  lost  its  air 
oi  prosperity.  On  account  of  its  social  rela- 
tions it  figures  frequently  in  English  Uterature. 
Pop.  40jm. 

KINQSVILLE,  Tex,,  town,  county-seat 
of  Kleberg  County  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Browns- 
ville and  Mexico  Sailway,  118  miles  north  of 
Brownsville  and  235  miles  southwest  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  Its  chief  manufacturing  industries 
are  cotton-oii  mill,  creamery  with  annual  out- 
put of  200,000  pounds,  broom  factory,  railroad 
shops,  electric-power  plant  and  ice  factory.  A 
considerable  domestic  and  export  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
county,  comprising  com,  cane,  non-saccharine 
sorghums,  broom  corn,  melons,  potatoes  and 
winter  vegetables,  and  the  Hereford,  Shorthorn 
and  Jersey  cattle  of  the  famous  ranges  and 
dairy  farms  of  the  neighborhood.  In  addition 
to  substantial  business  buildings,  the  town  has 
costly  and  handsome  brick  or  concrete  struc- 
tures, inctudins  courthouse,  county  hospital, 
general  railroad  offices,  hotel.  Masonic  Temple, 
two  brick  ward  public  schoolhouses  ana  a 
high  echool.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Texas- Mexican 
Industrial  Institute  and  of  the  projected  South 
Texas  Slate  Normal  College.  Formed  out  of 
the  10,000,000-acre  King  Ranch  owned  by  Mrs. 
Henrietta  M.  Kitig  and  managed  by  her  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Rcfcert  J.  Kleberg,  after  whom  the 
county  is  named.  Kleberg  County  Ixirders  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  has  a  semi-arid  and 
semi-tropical  climate.  The  summers  are 
pleasant  and  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  palms 
and  citrus  fruits  are  grown.  The  topocraphy 
of  the  country;  is  sli^tly  rolling  and  azs  an 
average  elevation  of  60  feet  abov.  sea-leveL 
It  is  free  from  malaria  and  otherwise  healthful. 
The  King  Ranch  home  is  one  of  the  roost 
magnificent  residences  in  the  South.  Paved 
highways,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  celebrated 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  extend  throughout  county 
and  State.    Pop.  5,500. 

Makcus  Phiixifs, 
Secretary,  Kleberg  County  Commercial  Club. 

KIHGTBHCHIN,  king'tJI-chfn,  or 
CHINGTECHBN,  China,  province  of  IGang- 
si,  one  of  the  great  porcelain  manuhicturing 
and  market  centres  of  the  nation,  a  dty  ot 
great  antiquity.    Pop.  over  500,000. 

KINOWOOD,  a  very  handsome  Brazilian 
wood  beUeved  by  many  to  be  a  derived  species 
by  crossing,  while  others  claim  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Dalberda,  which  has  numerous  repre- 
sentatives in  India  and  the  southern  countries 
of  Asia  j^enerally.  It  has  been  claimed  for  it 
that  it  is  a  species  of  Triptolonuea  while 
others  have  maintained  that  if  belongs  to  the 
brja  ehentts.  Kingwood  which  is  generally 
very  handsomely  streaked  with  violet  of  differ- 
ent shades  and  densities  of  color,  is  used  in  the 
maldng  of  fancy  cabinets,  and  cabinet  orna- 
ments of  smaller  dimensions. 

KINKEL,  kTn'kSl.  Gottfried,  German  poet 
and   critic:   b.   Oberkassel,   12  Aug.  1815;   d. 


Zurich,  13  Nov.  1882.  Graduated  in  theology 
he  entered  the  .Protestant  ministry  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  eloquent  preacher, 
lecturer  and  public  speaker.  Ainon^  his  other 
duties  he  was  lecturer  indieUinveTSityof  Boon 
from  1836  to  1348,  from  time  to  time,  though 
not  regularly,  his  special  subjects  being  poetry, 
the  histoiy  of  art  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
His  usefuInesB  was  cut  short  in  his  own  coun- 
try through  his  getting  mixed  up  in  the  reytdn- 
tion  of  1848.  His  arrest  followed:  but  he  man- 
aged to  escape  and  made  his  way  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  made  Eiis  living  for  some  time 
as  a  teacher  of  languages.  Later  on  he  was 
in  London  and  Ziirlcli  in  the  same  capacity. 
But  he  was  never  able  to  return  to  Gemany. 
It  was  probably  his  tove  of  his  native  country 
that  brought  turn  to  Zurich.  He  was  a  poet 
of  some  power  and  originality.  Among  lus 
published  works  are  *Gedichte»  (2  vols.,  1843)  ; 
'Otto  der  Schutz,^  a  narrative  poem  of  wfaidi 
nearly  100  editions  were  published  (1845); 
•Die  altchristliehe  Kunst>  (184S)  ;  'Die  Abr, 
Landschaf  t :  Geschichte  und  Vollald>en' 
0845)  ;  <Nimrod>  (a  tragedy,  1857)  ;  'Uosaik 
lur  Kunstgeschichte>  (1876)  ;  'Tanagra,  Idyll 
aus  Griechentand^  (1883);  and  'Enahlungen* 
(with  his  wife,  Johanna  fonkel,  1849). 

KINNICUTT,  Leonard  Puker,  American 
chemist  and  sanitary  expert:  b.  Worcester, 
Ma&s.,  1&54;  d.  1911.  Educated  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Harvard,  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  he  be- 
came instructor  of  chemistry  at  Harvard 
(1880.831  and  full  professor  of  chemistry 
(1685-90),  being  a^ipointed,  on  the  latter  date, 
head  of  the  chenustry  department  of  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute.  He  carried  on  ex- 
tensive chemical  investi^tions,  extending  them 
to  the  etiects  of  chemical  action  on  sewa^ 
This  and  other  more  practical  work  made  htm 
one  of  the  greatest  sewage  experts  in  the 
United  States.  He  aUo  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  supply  of  water,  its  purification 
and  preservation  from  imparities.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Cotmecticut  Sewage  Commission 
in  the  capacity  of  consulting  chemist  gave  a 
very  practical  turn  to  bis  laboratory  experi- 
ments of  which  he  made  full  use.  In  his 
capacity  of  associate  editor  of  Tk*  Journal  of 
Industrial  end  EngineerinQ  Chtmistry  be  wrote 
a  great  deal  on  industrial  chemistry  in  all  its 
many  phases;  but  all  this  material,  with  the 
exception  of  some  recast  and  incorporated  in 
'Sewage  Disposal'  (1910),  haa  remained  un- 
published in  separate  book  form. 

KINO,  ke'nfi,  an  American  gambling  game 
evolved  out  of  the  juvenile  game  of  lotto  (q.v). 
See  K£NO. 

KINOi  ke'nS,  a  kind  of  gum  which  exudes 
from  certain  trees  when  an  incision  ia  made, 
and  is  dried  without  artificial  heat  The  East 
Indian  or  Malabar  kino  comes  from  a  legomi- 
mous  tree  (Plerocarpns  marjupium)  ;  Bengal  or 
Palas  Idno  from  Butea  frondosa;  and  Austral- 
ian or  Botany  Bay  kino  from  Enealypius  rew- 
irata:  West  Indian  from  a  third  phmt  (Coc- 
coloha  unifera).  It  consists  of  dark  red  angu- 
lar fraginents,  rarely  larger  than  a  pea,  and 
easily  spHttin«  into  still  smaller  pieces.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  spirits  of  wiae,  atid  in  general 
behavior  closely  resembles  catedbu,  and  ^dds 
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County  Va^  28  April  1849,  He  was  praduated 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  and  was  ordained  to  the  prieslhood  in  1875. 
He  was  successively  rector  of  churches  in  Bal- 
timore, Gndnnati  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  1892 
was  consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Texas.  He 
succeeded  the  late  bishop  GreKK  as  bishop  of 
Texas  11  July  1893.  He  was  a  deleifate  to  the 
General  Convention  of  his  church  in  1892  and 
has  published  'The  Church's  Burden.' 

KINSTON,  N.  C.  town,  county-seat  of 
Lenoir  Countv;  on  the  Neuse  River,  uid  on  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  KinstoD-Snow  Hill  and  Carolina 
railroads,  and  the  Southern  National  Highway 
from  Pamlico  Sound,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Harbor  of  Refuge  at  Cape  Look  Out, 
about  78  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh  and  about 
60  miles  from  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile^  aKiicuItural,  stock  raising  and 
trucking  re^on,  in  which  tobacco  and  cotton 
are  the  chief  productive  crops.  Kinston  is  an 
important  trade  centre  and  contains  a  number 
of  large  warehouses.  Its  chief  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  stemmeries,  packing  houses, 
ice  plants,  machine-shops,  foundry,  wagon 
works,  tun>entinc  distillery,  box  and  barrel 
factories,  shingle  mills,  knitting  mills,  silk  mills, 
lumber  mills,  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil  mills, 
guano     mills,     carriage     factories,     wholesale 

Socerie&  mattress  factory.  It  is  the  seat  of 
e  Rhodes  Mihtary  Institute,  «f  the  Herritage 
tnanstoti,  formerly  the  State  Capitol,  and  has 
a  handsome  post  oAice,  high  schools  and  pub^c 
library.  The  city  owns  all  its  public  utOities, 
has  a  modem  sewerage  system,  asphalt  paved 
streets  and  new  light  plant  While  on  the 
Neuse  River  and  near  Southwest  Credk,  Trent 
River,  Stonington  and  other  creeks,  it  secure* 
a  pure  water  supply  from  10-inch  overflowinB 
artesian  wells,  over  400  feet  deep.  Pop.  10,00a 
KINGTON,  Battle  of.  On  1  UarOi  18^ 
General  Cox,  with  three  divisions  of  infantry 
pushed  forward  from  Newbem,  N.  C,  toward 
Goldsboro  to  open  cottimunication  widi  General 
Sherman,  who  was  marching  northward  from 
SaTaDnah,  and  on  the  7tb  two  of  his  divinons 
were  at  Wise's  Forks,  near  Southwest  Cre^  a 
tributary  of  the  Neuse  River,  with  one  division 
three  miles  In  rear.  A  brigade  was  advanced 
to  a  cross-road  about  midway  between  the  main 
line  and  the  creek.  General  Hoke,  with  his 
Confederate  division,  crossed  the  creek  on  the 
night  and  early  morning  of  the  7th  and  8th, 
flanked,  surprised,  and  routed  the  advance 
brigade,  taking  over  900  prisoners  and,  pressing 
on,  felt  mon  the  left  of  Cox's  line,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. He  renewed  the  attack  and  was  again 
repulsed.  On  the  9th  there  was  sharp  skirmish- 
ing and  the  Confederates  made  repeated  efforts 
to  turn  Cox's  right,  which  were  fnled.  On  die 
moniiBg  of  the  10th  Hoke- and  D.  H.  Km  made 
vigoroas  and  stKcessive  attacks  first  upcui  the 
left  and  then  on  the  right  of  Cost's  htie,  bnt 
vere  r^olsed,  and  General  Bragg,  wIki  was  in 
Mpicme  command,  made  no  fnruer  effort  re- 
treated across  Neuse  River  during  the  nigbt, 
bumiiv  all  bridge*  behind  bin,  left  a  small 
luard  at  Kiuttui  aa<  iritb  tka  rest  oi  bis 


oomoiand,  hastened  di  rough  Goldsboro  to  join 
J.  E.  Johnston,  who  was  concentrating  every- 
thing available  to  oppose  Sherman.  General 
Schofield  joined  Cox  with  troops  from  Wil- 
mington, and  reached  Goldsboro  on  the  2Ist, 
Sherman  joining  him  two  days  later.  The 
Union  loss  at  Kinston  was  U  killed,  319 
wounded  and  930  missing ;  the  Confederate 
bits  is  not  known.  D.  H,  Hill  reports  a  loss 
in  five  brigades  of  118  killed  and  wounded  and 
16  missing.  Schofield  estimated  the  entire 
Confederate  loss  at  I.SOO,  which  is  probably 
excessive.  Consult  'Official  Records'  (Vol 
XLVII);  CoO.  D-.  'The  March  to  the  Sea» 
(New  Yorit  iS82),  and  'Military  Reminiscences 
of  the  Ovil  War>  (Vol,  II,  New  York  1900). 
KINTYRB,  kSn-tlr',  a  peninsula  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  Rnh  of  Clyde  and  the  At- 
lantic, forming  the  ^vision  of  Argyfeshire.  It 
is  40  miles  long  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tarbet  to 
the  Mul)  of  Cantyr&  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  7  miles. 

"'  KINYOUN,  kln'yOn,  Joseph  Junaa,  Amer- 
ican educator  and  pathologist:  6.  East  Bend, 
N.  C,  1860.  Educated  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, he  soon  afterward  entered  the  Unked 
States  Marine  Hospital  service  (1886-1900). 
He  became  professor  of  hyeiette  and  bacteriol- 
ogy at  Georgetown  University  in  1890,  and  tie 
was  comiected  with  that  institution  until  1907 
when  he  became  professor  of  Pathology  at 
George  Warfiii^on  University  (1907-09)  anct 
later  pathologist  lo  the  Washington  Tuber- 
culosis Hospital.  He  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  Bolivar  of  Veneiuela  in  1895. 


lil.,  6  Jan.'  1828.  His  name  was  originally  5 
Kenrie.  His  father,  a  British  army  surgcxm, 
dyin^  soon  after  the  boy's  Wrth,  his  mother 
married  again  and  removed  to  New  York,  John 
Kinzie  was  educated  there,  but,  at  the  age  of 
10,  ran  away  from  home  and  made  his  way 
to  Quebec  where  he  was  a  jeweler's  assistant 
for  some  year^  He  then  returned  home  and 
a  few  years  later  went  with  his  step-father's 
family  to  Detroit.  He  became  now  a  trader  in 
the  westerii  United  States,  and  in  1803  estab- 
lished a  post  outside  of  Port  Dearborn  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Chicago,  of  which  he  was 
the  earliest  white  settler.  He  also  set  u^  sta- 
tions on  the  Illinois,  Kankakee  and  Rock  rivers. 
He  was  very  successful  as  a  trader  and,  as  a 
result  of  his  honesty  and  generosity,  made 
many  friends  amount  the  Indians.  It  was  due 
to  this  fact  that  his  Hfe  and  the  lives  of  his 
family  were  saved  during  the  massacre  in  1812. 
After  the  end  of  our  second  war  with  England 
Jolin  Kinsie  and  his  family  returned  to  Qiicago 
from  Detroit  where  ihey  had  soo^t  safety, 
though  be  himself  had  fiiaUy  been  takni 
prisoner  by  the  British  and  sent  to  Qtiebcc 
He  early  recogniied  the  possibilities  of  Qiicago 
and  acquired  extensive  real  estate  holdi^p. 
Consult  Gordon,  E.  L.  K.,  'John  Kinri<L  ute 
"Father  of  Chicago*  (Savannah  1910);  Kinxie, 
Mrs.  J.  H.,  <Wau-bun,  the  Early  Day  in  the 
Northwest>  (New  York  1856);  Laut,  A.  C, 
'First  Families  of  Chicago'  (in  OttttM,  VoL 
LIII,  p.  S91,  New  York  1909). 

KIOSK,  k»^sk,  a  Turidsh  word  meaning 
pavilion.  It  has  a  tent-shaped  roof,  open  on 
all  sides  and  is  supported  by  i^Uats,  wamA  the 
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£oot  of  which  is  a  balustrade.  It  is  built  oi 
wood,  roofed  with  straw  or  similar  materials, 
and  is  chiefly  erected  to  ailord  a  free  prospect 
in  the. shade,  but  it  also  serves  to  embellish  a, 
rural  or  garden  view.  This  kind  of  pavilion 
has  been  introduced  from  the  Turk  and 
Persian  into  the  English,  French  and  German 
gardens.  The  word  has,  however,  gradually 
acquired  a  wider  meaning  and  ia  now  applied 
l»  temporary  or  permanent  structures  of  the 
type  described  above,  irrespective  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  used  or  of  the  material 
from  which  they  have  been  built.  Thus 
pavilions  for  musicians  in  public  parks,  booths 
tor  the  sale  of  newspapers  and  similar  articles, 
are  now  called  Kio.iks.  The  most  famous 
Turkish  kiosks  are  Bagdad  Kiosk  (Coosianti- 
nople},  dating  from  the  early' 16th'  century; 
Oiinh  Kiosk  (Conslaiitinoplc),  dating  probably 
from  the  15th  century  and  now  housing  part 
of  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of 
Antiquities;  Yildiz  Kiosk  (near  Constanti- 
nople), sunmter  palace  of  the  Tiurkish  Sullan 
and  frequently  used  to  designate  the  Turkish 
court  and  government. 

KIOTO,  ke-o'to.  or  KYOTO,  J^an,  a  city 
in  the  province  of  Yamashiro,  and  for  over 
1,000  years  the  capital ;  situated  on  a  flat  plain 
about  26  mites  inland  from  Osaka.  A  high 
nuge  of  hills  to  the  east  separates  this  plain 
from  Lake  Qiwa,  and  on  these  some  of  the 
finest  tempJcG  connected  with  the  city  are  built. 
The  city  is  reclansujar  in  form,  the  longer 
Streets  running  north  and  south  parallel  to  the 
Kamo  River,  which  flows  along  the  base  of 
the  ridge.  At  the  nortt  end  are  situated  in.  an 
enclosure  the  plain  wooden  buildings  where 
the  emperors  ot  Japan  dwelt  so  long  in  seclu- 
sion. 'The  Honganji  temples  of  the  Monto 
sect  of  Buddhists,  fi^e  structures  of  their  kind 
and  'lie  ceptre  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Japan, 
rjse  at  the  south  end  of  the  city.'  The  univer- 
sity has  six  colleges,  a  staff  of  356  professors 
ajid  lecturers,  and  over  5,000  Students,  and 
possesses  a  library  with  .over  225,000  volumes. 
The  Dosbisha,  or  Christian  college,  is  a  well- 
equipped  institution,  under  American  control 
Tne  streets,  though  narrow,  are  clean  and  at- 
tractive, there  is  a  street  railway,  and  the  whale 
city  has  an  air  ot  refinement.  The  stngiag 
mrls  of  Kioto  are  noted  for  their  graceful 
dances.  The  pottery,  porcelain,  crapes,  velvets 
and  brocades  of  Kioto  are  highly  esteemed;  its 
embroideries,  enamels  and  inlaid  bronze- works 
are  'marvels  of  skilful  handicraft  The  capital 
was  not  removed  from  Kioto  until  186B,  when 
the  Mikado  and  his  court'took  up  residence  at 
Tokio  CYeddo).    Pop.  509,380, 


KIOWA,  klVw9  (property  kil-gwii  mean- 
ing "Principal  Peoifle*),  a  cbnsiderahle  Indian 
tribe  now  in  OMahotna,  whose  Ianguag<e  forms 


k  distinct  stock,  who  have  resisted  with 
ubobI  virility  the  physical  decay 
among  the  tribes,  and  whose  piciograph  calen- 
Atx  from  'dbout  1830  is  of  scientific  interest. 
They  were  first  noticed  in  1732.  In  dress  and 
(hrellttigs  they  ate  civilized,  but  otherwise 
tenacious  of  their  old  customs;  of  which  (he 
nibst  pTOitHncnt  were  the  sun  dance,  and  de- 
votion to  a  stone  image  called  the  Taitn^.  a- 
sort  of  guardian:  deiiy.  They  had  a  miElary 
cj-der  of  six  degrees,  and  were  orftaniied  in 
»x  b«nds  t  one  P*.  wbicb.  iaaciiuratcly  callrd  the. 


Kiowa   Apache    (by    iliemMlTa 

dina'),   is  an  AtnaBascBi'. tribe  ti 

confederated' with  them,  .  Fir^t  living  (aocord- 
ing  to  their  and  other  tribes'  tratUUons)  in  the 
Montana  Rockies  along  the  head  waters  df  the 
Missouri  and  Columbia,  they  followed  the  re- 
treating buflalo  herds  southward  along  the 
plains,  allying  themselves  with  the  Crows  aod 
assailed  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Sioux;  hailed 
for  a  while  successively  in  the  Black  Hills  and 
along  the  Platte  and  Arkansas.  At  first  warr- 
ing with  the  Comanches,  but  since  1790  in  con- 
federacy with  them  they  finally  made  peace 
with  the  Cneyeiines  and  Arapahoes,  They  be- 
came one  of  the  most  formidable  scourges  of 
the  plains,  harrying  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  treaty  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  Kan.,  in  1867,  enforced  (after  their  dis- 
obedience) by  Custer's  troops  during  the  next 
winter,  placed  them,  with  the  Comanches, 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  upoii  reservations 
in  Oklahoma.  They  broke  loose  in  1874  and 
Mackenzie  was  obliged  to  kill  their  horses  and 
deport  their  leaders  and  chief  men  to  Florida. 
In  1892  measles  and  typhoid  fever  destroyed 
over  300  Kidwas.  Thenceforth'  they  remained 
on  the  reservation.  This  was  thrown  open  to 
settlement  in  l901,  and  they  accepted  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  Their  number,  about  1,300,  is 
not  very  much  less  than  at  an_y  time  for  a 
centuty. .  Mooney,  'Calendar  History  ot  the 
Kiowa  l'ndians>  <'17lh  Report,  Bureau  ot 
American  Ethnology'  1898) ;  'Ghost  Dance 
Religion*  (14th  Repbrt,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology). 

KIP,  WilUam  InKrafaftm,  Amstiean  clergy- 
own:  b.  New  'Vork.  3 -Oct!  1811;  d.  San  Fran- 
cisco, 7  April  1893.  He  was  educaCed  at 
Rutgers  OmW^  and  at  Yale,  where  he  was 
graduated  i  in  1S31.  His  theological  training 
was  acquired  >  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
TfaeologKal  Seaiitiary  of  New  York  City  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1835.  The  same  year 
he  was  oroaitied  deacon  and  priest  He  was 
rector  of  Saint-  Peter's,  Unrrislown,  N.  I., 
1835-36;  Curate  of  Grace  Cbprc^  Nwi  York. 
1836-37;  rector  of  Saint  Taurs,  Albany,  I^-  Y, 

n^^*^  ei.    til^^   :„.-: ^ i.:^t „c   r-„i:r :^ 


t  missionaiy  bishop  of  California, 

,.  _.  ,  t  bishop  01  California,  1857  until 

i  death.    He  was  the' author  of   'The  His- 


tory, Objccl  and  Proper  Observance  of  the 
Holy  Season  of  Lent*  (1843;  .4th,  ed„  1853); 
'The  Double  Wituess  oi'  the  Churgh'  (KM, 
other  eds.)  ;  'The  Christmas  HoUdays  in 
Rome'  (1845)  ;  'Early  .  Jesuit  Missions  in 
North  America'  ,(18)6);  'Early  Conflicls  of 
Christianity*  CISSO) ;  ,'The  Catacombs  of 
Rome'  (18S4,  3  eds.  in  New  York  and  2  in 
London)  ;  'Recantation,^  a  tale  of  domestic  life 
in  Italy  (1855)  ;  'The  ,UnnQticed  things  of 
Scripture'  (1868;  3d  ed.,  1879);  'The  ^1  den 
Time  in  New  York,  1664-177S'  (Anoa.  1872) ; 
'Historical  Scenes  from  the.  Old  Jesuit-  Mis- 
sions' (1875),:  'The  durch  of  the. Apostles' 
(1877),  :,,„,„ 

KIPLING,  Joluk  L«cfcwo«a,  British  Indian 
civil  servaitt:  b.  Pickering.  'Etig..  1837;  d.  26 
Jan.  ISII.  He  entered  the  ttidian  Educational 
Service ;  ^ha  arohfiecttiral  sculptor  in  the  Bom- 
bap  School  oi  Art,  1865-75;  and  prindpal  in 
the  Mayo  School  of  Art  and  curator  of  tke 
Cntral  Museum,  Lahore,  1875^)3,  He  is  the 
author  of  '«Beut<B«l  UM  ia  HhUb'    (i8M),- 
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Ur  Rofbvd  KiirliiiB-(4,v:)i'  tli^  distiiiguiGHcd 
novelist,  is  his  oiUy  sop. 

KIFLINOk  Rudwd,  English  novblht  and 
poet-  b.  Bombay,  India;  30  Dec.  1865.  His 
fathel-,  John  Ldckvtooi  Kipling,  known  is  the 
author  of'  'Beast  and  'Uan  in.  India,'  was  al 
that  time  a  ■woitssai  of  sculpturo  in  the  school 
of  art  at  Bombay.  The  noveiisi'l  mother, 
Alice  MacdoaaJd,  a,  woman  of  beauty  and  tal- 
eaC,  was  a  daughter  of  a  MetbodiEt  preacher  tx 
Endon,  in  Slaifordshire.  The  boy  was  named, 
it  is  said,  from  Kudyard  Lake  in  Slafiordshire, 


of  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained,  [or  seven 
years,  subject,  it  has  been  inferred  from  the 
<^pening  chapter  of  'The  Ught  That  Failed,^ 
to  narrow  and  irksome  disci^ine.  In  187S,  he 
was  sent  ti>  the  United  Service  ColleRe  of 
Westward  Ho*  near-  Bideford,  in  Devonshire. 
It  was  a  school  managed  by  civil  and  military 
officers,  frtr'yiiung  men  who  intended  to  enter 
the  Indian  Service.  The  rough  life  passed 
there  is  described  in  'Stalky  andCo.'  (18991. 
wherein  Kipling,  who  edited  for  two  vears  the 
College  Chronicle,  figures  aS  Beetle,  tne  clever 
versemalcer.  In  186E  Kipiing  went  out  to  In- 
dia and  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  his  father,  a 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lahore 
Civil  aiti  Military  Gazette.  After  five  years  of 
this,  he  became  assistant  edit6r  of  the  Pioneer 
at  Allahabad,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1889.  While  on  these  papers  he  gained  his 
Wtd^'  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  life 
and  affairs  at  first  hand.  The  newsnaper  office 
of  his  time,  he  has  said,  attracted  "every  con- 
ceivable, sort  of  t>erson*  from  respectable  army- 
officers  and  missiooaries.  down  to  ipventors  of 
'unbreakable  swor<^''  ^nd  "evjery  dissolute 
nifiian  that  ever  tramped  the  .Grand  Ttunk 
Road."  Out  of  these  motley  people,  what  they 
told  lum,  and  what  he  saw  and  divined  of 
them,  he  built  up  his  tales.  By  1886,  when  ap- 
peared 'Departmental  Ditties  and  Oth^ 
Verses'  in  .3  buff  nape'r  wrapper^,  he  was 
known  lo  a  large  circle  of  readers  in  India  by 
short- stories,  local  verte-satires  and  parodies, 
which  he  was  contribnting  to  his  own  and  other 
newapapers.  Then  came  1888,  the  annus  mira- 
bilis.  In  that  year  Kipling  published  seven 
volumes  of  stories:  'Plain  Talcs  from  the 
Hills';  'Soldiers  Three';  'The  Storr  of  the 
Gadsbys';  'In  Black  and  Wiif e' ;  'Under  the 
Deodars'';  'The  Phamom  Rickshaw  and  Other 
Tales' :  and  'W«' Willie  \Mnkie  and  Other 
Child  Sloc^es.'  In  1889,  he  made  atoiir  of  the 
World,  with  hie  Stories  and  manuscripts,  hop- 
jn;  especially  to  find  a  publisher  In  the  United 
States.  In  thie  aim  he  was  immediatelv  disap- 
pointed: His  severe  strictures  on  '  Amertrs. 
contributed  to  the  Pioneer,  wer«  afterward 
published  ial^ew  York,  uti  wncw  isetuded 
m  bis  works  as  a  part  of  fFrom  Sea  lo  Sea'' 
After  a  batU  struggle,,  recognition  in  the 
western  world  came  to  him  in  1890,  while  he 
was  Etayiog  in  London.  To  this  and  the  next 
year  bdpng'  'The  Courting  of  Dinah  .Sbadd 
and  Other  Stcmes';  'The  City  of  Dreadful 
Nighi  and  Other  Sketches';  'Life's  Handir 
cap':  and  'The  Light  that  Failed.'  While  to 
LoDdon,  Kipling  met  ^^-  .Wolcoit  Balestier,  a^ 
American  author,  with, whom  be  collaborated 
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oa  'The  Naulahka:'  In  1892,  he  matri«d  his 
friend's  sister,  Caroline  Starr  Balestier,  and 
settled  near  the  Balestier  estate  ai  Braitie- 
boro,  Vl,  eventually  building  on  the  hillside 
a  long,  low  bungalow,  called  the  Naulahka. 
There  he  wrote  many  o'  lus  best  poems  and 
stories.  For  verse  tn^  be  cited  some  of  the 
'Barrack-Room  Ballads'  (1892)  and  'The 
Seven  Seaa*  (1896);  and  for  fiction,  'Many 
Inventions'  (1893) ;  'The  Jungle  Books'  (18**- 
95),  and  'Captains  Coui^eoiis'  (1897).  leav- 
ing Vermont  in  1896,  Kipling  wetft  out  to 
South  Africa  in  1898,  and  paid  a  brief  visit 
to  New  York  in  1899,  where  he  barely  escaped 
death  .from  pneuin,onia.  He  had  already  made 
his  home  iii  a  little  English  village  near  Brigh- 
ton, in  Sussex.  To  this  later  period  belong 
<The  Day's  Work'  (1898)' ;  'From  Sea  to  Sea' 
(1899);  'Kirn'  (1901);  'Just-So  Stories' 
(1902);  'The  Five  Nations'  (1903),  a  volume 
of  verse;  'Traffics  and  Discoveries'  (1904), 
and  'Puck  of  Pook-s  Hill'  (1906)  ;■  'Actions 
and  Reactions'  (1909);  'Rewards  and  Fairies' 
(1910)  ;  'A  History  of  England.'  with  R.  C.  L. 
Fletcher  (1911);  "Songs  froni  Books'  (1913): 
'The  Harbour  Witch'   (1913).    , 

Kipling  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures  in  English' literature  since  he  first  came 
to  his  own  in  1890.  It  is  now  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  he  revealed  India  to  the  western 
world,  not  after  the  romantic  manner  of  Scott's 
dealing  with  Scotland,  but  in  a  wonderfully 
direct  and  realistic  way.  Of  rare  perceptive 
.  powers,  he  sees  the  iinport  of  things  and  is 
able  to  convey  it  to  his  reader  exactly.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  set  plan  about  it,  but  his 
early  tale«  comprehended  nearly  every  phase  of 
the  English  government  in  India  so  far  a's  it 
«ame  under  his  eyes.  In  ihem  joStle  the  Eng- 
lish soldier,  the  English  civiliait)  and  the  native 
man  and  woman.  He  kepi  most  closely  to  the 
Punjab,  which  he  best  knew;  to  its  sweltering 
heat  under  which  the  mercury  climbs  slowly  tA 
the  top  of  the  glass  and  the  printing-presses 
grow  red  hot;  to  its  drenching  rains,  fever  and 
cholera,  in  other  seesOnS;  its  blinding  sand 
Storms,  and  the  picnics  and  intri^es  they  inter- 
fere wuh;  the  immense  perspeclive  of  a  star-lit 
lieaven;  the  filth  and  superstition  of  the  na- 
tives; the  hap-hazarcl  process  of  .law-tnaiong; 
villages  invaded  and  blotted  out  by  the  junE^e^ 
and  Darrack-room  yarns  in  which  Tommy  At- 
kins tells  of  his  practical  jokes,  adventures  and 
death  grapples  00  the  battle-field  with  giant 
Afghans.    . 

The  conditions  under  which  he  first  worked 
demandeo.  great  concenlraiion  of  incident  and 
style.  Er^aged  to  sort  telcgfams  andchppings 
or  to  write  editorials  for  his  newspaper,  he 
had  little  time  for,  developias  his  stories  at 
length.  They  were  dashed  off  rapidly  ftoot 
first  impressions  and  made  to  fit  into,  the  scant 
5pace  Uiat  was  'left  for  thenj.  Mqrely  the 
sketch  or  the  outline  was  giyen  in  short  jerl^ 
sentences,  and. .die  .salienp  poinii  in  .character 


other  story-teller  was  ever  able  to  put  so  much 
as  Kipling  into  so  little  space.  When  more 
at  his  ease,  he  developed  a  type  of  his  own 
ninninji  from  25  tO'  ^  pages,  Taken  all  in 
all,  considering  matter  and  treatment,  the  best 
"    "  ■     aiie  Man  Who 
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Is  told  in    'Without  Benefit  of   Qei^ 


__    ___      __    Aergy, 

'Beyond  the  Pale.'  For  the  uncanny  and  l 
fy  may  Stand  'At  the  Pit's  Mouth*  and  'The 
Gates  of  a  Hundred  Sorrows,'  and  for  ludi- 
crous extravaganza  'My  Lord  the  Elephant' 
&nd  'The  Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvan^.' 
Among  9tiper1>  battle  pieces  are  'The  Taking 
of  Lungtungpen,'  'The  Lost  Legion,*  'With 
Ac  Main  Guard,'  and  'Drnms  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft.'  In  the  'Jungle  Booles'  Kipling  gave 
fresh  life  and  meatung  to  the  anaent  heaSt- 
fables  of  India. 

Trained  from  the  beginninK  in  the  short 
story,  Kipling  seems  unable  to  Dreak  from  its 
limitations.  'The  Light  that  Failed,'  and 
'Captains  Courageous'  are  most  readable,  but 
in  neither  case  was  the  theme  thoroughly 
grasped  or  the  treatment  adequate.  'Kim'  is 
not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  Uiort  itory  long 
drawn  out.  But  within  the  province  of  the 
abort  stoiy  Kipling  may  be  classed  with  Ste- 
vensuL  A  tendency  to  obsctire  symbolism,  ap- 
parent now  and  then  in  his  early  work,  has 
grown  upon  him,  to  the  harm,  it  would  seem, 
of  his  art  _  'They,'  for  example,  beautiful  as 
it  is,  was  difficult  to  understand,  and  some  of 
the  other  stories  in  'Traffics  and  Discoveries' 
were  clearly  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  prose  the 
dramatic  monologue  of  Browning.  Combined 
with  this  endeavor  is  also  a  fondness  for  coin- 
cidences, which,  though  cleverly  managed,  are 
unnecessary  and  unconvincing.  The  romanc- 
ing of  machtoeiy  in  '.007,'  and  'The  Ship  tiatt 
Found  Herself,'  so  striking  and  novel  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  have  since  ceased  to 
interest  Much  of  KipUng's  later  work  has, 
however,  its  own  |race  and  beauty.  'An  Habi- 
tation Enforced'  is  certainly  a  fine  story^  and 
'Puck  of  Poole's  Hill'  is  a  notable  experiment 
in  English  folk-lore  and  legend.  The  later 
work  of  fUpling  includes  three  volumes  deal- 
ing with  phases  of  the  Great  European  War. 
'France  at  War'  (1915)  is  a  tribute  no  lets 
to  the  iron  nerve  and  valor  of  the  soldiers  of 
that  country  than  it  is  to  the  quiet,  patient, 
day-t^-day  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
vrometi.  'Fringes  of  the  Fleet'  <191S)  visu- 
alises die  work  of  the  submarines,  destroyers, 
and  smaller  craft  of  the  British  navy.  'Tales 
of  The  Trade'  (1916)  tells  of  the  remarkably 
daring  and  successful  woHe  of  the  British  sub- 
marines, especially  at  the  Dardanelles,  while 
<The  Eyes  of  Asia'  (1918)  gives  the  Asiatic 
Ylew  of  the  war  and  Europeans.  In  these,  his 
latest  works,  Kipling  shows  all  the  astounding 
mastery  in  phrase-making,  the  same  sure  in- 
stinct for  the  inevitable  word,  that  first  brought 
him  into  fame. 

It  should  be  remembered  &tt  Kipling  was  « 
verse-maker  before  he  wrote  tales.  As  early 
as  1881  appeared  for  private  circulation  his 
•School  Boy  Lyrics.'  'The  Departmental  Dit- 
ties' were  humorous  and  satirical  jinxes,  which 
were  originally  thrown  off  without  effort  to  fill 
in  the  blank  spaces  of  Itts  newspaper  when 
other  copy  was  wanting.  His  first  great 
success  was  with  'Barrack-Room  Ballads,' 
mostly  in  the  slang  of  the  British  'Tommy' 
dialect.  They  are  not  narrative  ballads  of  the 
traditional  mw;  they  are  rather  songs  with 
dioTuses  and  refrains,  easily  lending  themselves 


to  memoiy.  In  thdr  kind  there  it  nothiiv  bet- 
ter than  'Tommy,'  'Danny  Deever,'  'Fnny- 
Wuziy,'  'Soldier,  Scddier,'  and  'Uandah^,' 
wherein  *the  very  refuse  of  language*  is  made 
;>oetical.  Kvlinffs  theme  has 'broadened  with 
time.  No  poems  of  the  present  generation  are 
better  known  than  'The  Recusional'  (1897), 
composed  on  witnessing  the  naval  review  at 
Spitbead  on  the  occarion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
diamond  iubitee,  and  'The  V^ite  Man's  Bnr- 
den'  (lw9),  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  impe- 
rialism in  the  United  States.  Something  of  the 
same  exalted  strain  characterizes  his  short 
p<Km  written  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
European  War,  «For  All  W«  Have  and  Are.* 
He  was  awarded  die  Nobel  priie  in  literature  in 
1907.  See  Bauacx-Roou  Ballads;  Jusgls 
Books,  The;  SoLDins  Three;  Kim. 

BibUogniphr.— Among  the  collected  ca- 
tions of  Kipling's  worics  in  verse  and  prose 
are  the  'Outward  Bound*  and  the  'Swastika.* 
*A  Kipling  Primer,'  by  P.  L.  Knowles  (Bos- 
ton 1^)  contains  a  brief  biography,  and  a 
bibliography  to  date.  Richard'  Le  Gallienne'a 
'Rudyard  Kipling*  (London  and  New  York 
1900)  is  the  most  complete  estimate.  Consult 
also  'Rudyard  Kipling,  the  Man  and  His 
Work'  (London  1^)  by  G.  F.  Monkshood 
(the  pen-name  of  W.  J.  Clarke)  ;  Young.  'Dic- 
tiooaiy  of  C^iaracters  and  Scenes  in  the  Stories 
and  Poetry  of  Rudyard  Kipling'  (1911);  Du- 
rand,  'Handbook  to  the  Poetiy  of  Rudyard 
Kipling'   (1914).  . 

WiLsm  L.  CacmSf 
Professor  of  Englith,  Yale  Univerttty. 

KIPPER,  a  Idppered  herring,  that  is  one 
preserved  by  smolang  or  pickling.  Anciently 
in  Scotland  the  worn  signified  a  salmon  taken 
after  the  spawning  season,  and  split,  salted  and 
dried,  because  of  its  inutility  wten  fresh. 

KIP^  BAY,  Battle  of.  in  the  American 
Revolution.  When  Washington  retreated  from 
Brooklyn  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  (q-v.) 
be  took  position  on  Harlem  Heigfats,  New 
York,  leaving  troops  lower  on  the  island  to 
oppose  Howe's  advance.  On  15  Sq>L  1776 
Howe  began  to  land  his  troops  at  Kip's  Bay 
where  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  defensive 
works.  When  the  British  advanced  the  Ameri- 
cans became  panic-stricken  and,  desfnte  the 
efforts  of  Wauiingtn  and  Putnam,  fled  in  dis- 
order, whereupon  all  the  troops  were  witl^ 
drawn  to  the  position  at  Harlem  H^^ts 
(q.v.).  Consult  Johnston,  H.  P.,  'The  Cam- 
paign of  1776' ;  id.,  'Battle  of  Harlem 
Heidts* ;  Lossing,  'Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,'  (Vol  II,  p.  610  *(  itq.):  Lowell,  E.  J, 


'Hessant  in  the  Revolution'    (p.  72) ;  Jonea, 

the   Revolution'    (Vol.   I,    dl 

William  F.,   'Life  of  Put- 


'New   York  in   the   Revolution' 


KIPTCHAK,  Wp-chak'.  or  KAPTCHAK, 

the  'IGngdom  of  the  Golden  Horde,'  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  kin^om  of  the  famous  Mongol 
conqueror,  Genghis  Khan,  by  whose  descend- 
ants it  has  been  ruled  since  his  day.  It  was 
very  much  mixed  up  wiHi  the  affairs  of  Russim 
for  many  years,  and  the  Romanoffs,  the  late 
royal  Russian  family,  bad  in  their  veins  the 
blood  of  the  rulers  of  the  Golden  Horde,  which 
at  one  time  included  much  of  modem  Russia, 
reaching  as  it  did  westwird  to  the  Dnieper 
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and  exlcndins  lar  into  central  Asia.  Its  cap- 
ital, Sarai,  whkb  was  founded  on  the  Volga 
in  1242;  became,  in  the  course  of  time  noted 
for  its  wealth,  barbaric  splendor  and  slave 
maitet,  where  die  Russians  taken  in  the  al- 
most ceaseless  contests  between  Mongol  and 
Slar,  were  sold.  Timur  the  TerriHe  plundered 
Sarai  and  the  surrounding'  country  in  1995,  and 
it  suffered  several  times  in  later  yean  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Idngdoto  of  the 
Golden  Horde  before  whose  magnificent  bar- 
baric court  many  a  powerful  Russian  prince 
was  forced  to  bow  for  centuries  finally  fell 
because  of  dissensioni  within  itself  which  di- 
vided the  Idncdom  into  two  independent  gov- 
ernments. These  fell,  one  by  one,  before  the 
growing  power  of  the  grand  princess  of  Rus- 
sia, but  not  without  many  a  bloody  struKle 
which  J  he  Slavs  long  remembered.  (See 
Genghis  Khan).  Consult  any  good  history 
of  Russia;  alsoCurtin,  'The  Mongols'  (Boston 
1908)  -  DouKlas,  'Life  of  GenKhis  iChan> 
(London  1877) ;  Erdmann,  'Temudschin  der 
Uucrschutterliche*  (Leipzig  1862) ;  Holworth, 
•History  of  the  Mongols'  (London  1877-S8)  ; 
Hoyle,  'History  of  the  Mongols'  (London 
1690) ;  Johnston,  'Famous  Cavalry  Leaders' 
(Boston   1908). 

KIRBY,  hii'VL  Wiiliun,  Canadian  author; 
b.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  EttEland,  13  OcL  1817; 
d.  190&  He  removed  to  Canada  in  1833.  In 
I&39  he  went  to  Niagara,  Ontario,  where  he 
edited  and  published  the  Mail  for  25  years,  and 
from  1871  to  1895  was  collector  of  custcms. 
He  pubhshed  <U.  E.,  a  Tale  of  Upper  Canada,* 
a  poem  (1859);  'Le  Chioi  d'Or,'  a  novel 
(1877)  ;  *Pontiac>  (1887)  ;  'Canadian  Idylli* 
(18SS)  ;  'Annals  of  Niagara'  (1896).  His  title 
to  fame  rest*  on  his  great  historical  romance, 
'Tie  GoUen  Dor,'  a  work  that  depicts  with 
rcmarlrable  power  the  historical  personages 
associated  with  the  last  years  of  the  French 
'  '        '  1  Canada,  and  has  been  instrumental 
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lich  the  scene  of  the  romance  i: 
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:  and  poet; 
Sept.  1857;  d  1906. 
a  GertnaTi  artist  and  studied  in  Dresden  and 
Leipzig.  Settling  in  the  former  city  in  1888  he 
was  editor  of  the  Magatin  fir  Litteraiitr  dts 
/n-tinrf  A%sl<mdei;  but  from  1896  lived  in  Ber- 
lin. Among  his  works  may  be  cited  'Marchen' 
(1879);  'Salvator  Rosa,*  a  romance  (1880); 
'Gedichtc*  (1883) ;  <Das  Leben  auf  der  Walie' 
(1892)  ;  'Die  letzten  Menschen.'  a  drama 
(1892);  'Miniaturen' ■  (Stuttgart  1892);  'Des 
Sonnenrnchs  Untergang'  (Dresden  1895) ; 
•Gordon  Pascha'  (ib.  1895)  ;  *Eginhardt  and 
Emma'  (ib.  1896)  ;  'Der  Ueder  vom  Zweirad' 
(1900). 

KIRCHHOFF,  k«rb1i5fF,  Charles  Wniiam 
Henry,  American  editor  and  steel  expert:  b. 
San  .Francisco,  CaU  28  March  18S3;  d.  Asbtiry 
Park,  N.  J.,  22  July  1916.  He  attended  school 
in  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  was 

Sduated  from  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  at 
usthal,  Germany,  in  1874,  taking  the  degree 
of  mining  engineer  and  .metallurRist.  During 
the  next  three  years  he  was  chemist,  assayer 
and  assistant  »ipennlendent  of  the  Delaware 
Lead  Mills  at  Philadelphia,  BeRitming  his  ca- 
reer in  technical  journalism  in  1876,  when  he 


was  correspondent  of  English,  tierman  and 
Capetown,  Africa,  papers,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Mflalhirgieal  Review  in  1877, 
and  a  little  later  joined  the  staff  of  the  Iroii 
Age,  leaving  It  for  a  time  to  be  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
but  returning  in  1884.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came its  editor-in-chief  and  vice-president  of 
the  David  Williams  Company,  the  publishers. 
Mr.  KirchhofF  kept  up  nis  editorial  work, 
in  which  he  won  oistiiiciioii.  dntil  hi&  resigna- 
tion in  1909,  althou^  he  had  been  asked  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  quit  New  York  for 
Pittsburg  and  the  CameKie  Steel  Company. 
From  1898-99  and  1911-.12  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mming  Engineer- 
ing. He  was  at  one  time  a  special  agent  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survnr  tor  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  the  production  of 
copper,  lead  and  zinc.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  was  onoe  presi< 
dent  of  the  Germania  Club  and  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, 

KIRCHHOFF,  GnsUv  Robert,  (German 
physicist;  b.  Konigsberg,  1824;  d  1887.  Grad- 
uated from  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  physics  at  Breslau 
(1850),  and  four  years  later  he  went  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Heidelberg,  and  from  there 
to  Berlin  (1875-87).  He  made  many  original 
investigations  in  the  realm  of  physics  and  -was 
joint  mscoverer  with  Bunsen  of  the  spectro- 
scope. His  collected  works,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  essays  on  his  special  subject  of  teach- 
ing, physics,  were  published  in  1882,  and  a 
second  edition  was  issued  four  years  after  his 
death. 

KIRCHHOFF,  kerk1i6f,  Jobuia  WOhelm 
Adolf,  German  writer  and  classical  scholar :  b. 
Berlin,  1826;  d  1908.  Educated  in  his  native 
city  he  was  a  teacher  in  various  ct^eges,  finally 
becoming  professor  in  Berlin  University  (1865^ 
1906).  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
field  of  classical  i^iJology,  linguistics,  mythol- 
ogy and  antiquities,  A  great  deal  of  his  in- 
vestigations saw  the  light  in  print,  hence  his 
iniblicatiaBS  are  many,  and  all  of  them  are  dis- 
tmguished  by  depth  of  thouf^ht,  excellent  judg- 
ment and  careful  and  minute  investigation. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  mihlishcd 
works  are  'Umbrische  Sprachdekmaler' 
(1849-51) ;  'Die  Stadtrecht  von  Bantia' 
(1853);  'Euripides'  (1855);  'Die  homerische 
Odyssec  und  thrc  Entstehnng'  (1859);  'Ueber 
die  Entstrfitingszeit  des  herodotischen  Ge- 
scfaichtswcrices'  (1870) ;  'Studien  zur  Ge- 
schichte  des  griesischen  Alphabets'  (1874) ; 
'Tbucydides  und  sein  Uhrkundenmaterial' 
(1895),  and  edited  editions  of  'Plotinus' 
(1856);      '-Eachylus'       (1880):      'RespubUca 

■      '      ■      ■      (1881) :      'Ctinstian     Inscrip- 


KIRCHMANN,     kErk'm^n,     Julins    von, 

German  writer  and  philosopher :  b.  near  Mercs- 
burg,  1802;  a.  1884.  Educated  in  law  at  Leip- 
zig and  Halle,  he  became,  some  time  after- 
ward, state  attorney  in  the  Berlin  Criminal 
Court  (1846).  He  was  successively  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly  of  Prussia  (1848) 
and  of  the  German  Reichstag  (1871-76).  He 
studied  and  wrote  much  upon  t^ilosophy  of 
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KIRCHWEY  —  KIKBI 


-which  be  was  recogntzed  as  one  of  the  leading 

writers  of  his  day.  AmonK  his  published  worl^ 
are  'Die  Wertlosigkeit  der  Jurisprudenz  als 
Wissenschaft'  (1848);  'Ueber  Unsterbiichkeii> 
n865)  ;  'Aesthetik  auf  realislischer  Gnmdlaf^' 
(1868),  and  many  translalioas  ft-om  the  great 
philosophers,  includioft  Aristotle,  Grotius, 
Hume,  Bacon,  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz.  Consult 
Lasson  and  Meineke,  'Julius  von  Kirchmann 
als  Philosoph'    (Halle  1885). 

KIRCHWEY,  George  Washington.  Amer- 
ican writer  on  legal  subjects:  b.  Detroit,  Mich., 
3  July  18SS.  Graduated  in  law  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity, he  practised  his  profession  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  for  10  years  (1882-91).  where  he  was 
dean  of  the  Albany  Law  School  and  professor 
of  law  in  Union  Univereily  (18^-91).  On 
leaving  Albany  he  became  professor  of  law  in 
Columbia  University  (1891-1901).  dean  of  the 
law  school  there  (1901-10),  and  Kent  professor 
of  law  Ciilumbia  University  (1902>~I6),  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  Prison  (1916).  Professor  Kirch- 
wey  has  been  president  of  numerous  societies 
of  note,  legal  and  otherwise,  among  ihera  the 
American  Peace  Society,  American  Society  of 
International  I^w  and  ^e  American  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  atid  Criminology,  and  he  has 
contributed  extensively  to  legal,  technical  and 
other  magazines.    At  the  close  of  1918  he 


appoinlea  director  of  the  United  Stales  Em- 

Eloyment  Service  for  New  York  State.  Among 
is  published  works  are  "Historical  Manu- 
scrijjts  of  the  State  of  New  York*  (which  he 
edited,  1887-89)  ;  'Readings  in  the  Law  of  Real 
Properly'  (1900);  'Select  Cases  and  other 
Authorities  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage'  (1901). 
KIRGHIZ,  klr-gez',  KIRGHIS,  or  KIR- 
GHIZ-KAZAKS,  a  widely- spread  nomadic 
people  of  Asia,  of  Turkish -Tartar  race,  who 
Inhabit  the  steppes  that  extend  from  the  lower 
Vol^  and  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  west  to  the 
Altai  and  Thian-Shan  Mountains  in  the  east, 
and  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  in  the  south  to  the 
Tobol  on  the  north.  They  are  divided  into 
hordes,  the  Great  Horde  inhabiting  both 
Russian  and  Chinese  territory;  the  Middle 
Horde,  Siberia,  and  the  Little  Horde  the 
Volga-Ural  steppes  in  European  Russia.  The 
1  Kir^iz,  though  applied  by  Europear 


also  Buruts  or  Pmts).  Those 
Europeans  give  the  name  Kirghiz  are  called 
by  the  Asiatics  Kazaks.  The  Kirghiz-Kazaks 
speak  the  Turkish  dialect  of  the  Uzbeks.  la 
their  physical  type  they  belong  to  the  Mongo- 
lian race.  They  profess  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  though  thev  do  not  practise  polygamy. 
They  are  below  the  general  average  of  Euro- 
pean stature,  and  are  remarkably  healthy  and 
vigorous.  Their  food  is  chiefly  mutton  and 
horse-flesh,  with  koumiss  or  fermented  mare's 
milk,  from  which  they  extract  an  intoxicating 
spirit.  Their  dwellings  consist  of  a  hemispher- 
ical tcn^  the  frame  of  which  is  of  boughs  the 
covering  of  felt.  Their  manufactures  are  ex- 
clusively domestic,  and  consist  of  woolen  cloths, 
felts,  carpets,  hair-ropes,  leather,  metal  orna- 
ments tor  horse -trappings,  knives,  etc.  They 
carry  on  a  trade  by  barter  with  the  Chinese 
and  Russians,  exchanging  sheep,  horses,  camels, 
cattle,  wool,  skins,  elc^  for  lea,  cuileiy.  silks 
»nd  other  manufactured  ^oods.    A  considerable 


portion  of  tbe  Kirghiz  dwell  in  Chinese  terri- 
tory, for  the  most  part  in  Turkestan,  but  the 
greater  number  of  ibem  are  nominally  undei 
Russian  dominion.  Of  these  European  Russia 
coniains  some  150,000.  Consult  Levshin.  AJexis. 
'Description  des  hordes  et  des  steppes  des 
Kirghiz-Kazaks'  (trans,  from  the  Russian  by 
Ferry  de  Cigny,  1840);  Vambery,  'Die  primi- 
tive Kullur  des  turko-Ururischen  Volkes' 
(Leipzig  1879);  Karutz,  R.,  'Unien  Kirgisen 
und  Turkmenen  aus  dem  Leben  der  Steppe* 


KIRIN,  ke-ren',  the  central  province  of 
Manchuria  and  its  capital  of  the  same  name. 
The  name,  which  means  "fLucky-forest,"  is  in 
Chinese  Ki-lin.  Kirin  province  lies  between 
the  Sungari  River  on  the  north,  the  Usuri 
River  and  Russia  on  the  east,  Korea  and  Sheng- 
ktng  province  on  the  south,  and  the  Sungari 
River  on  the  west  A  part  of  the  country  is 
very  moimtainous,  the  elevation  rising,  in 
places,  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  but 
that  section  of  the  province  which  lies  within 
the  bend  of  the  river  Sungari  is  level  and  in- 
clined to  be  low  in  places.  The  highest  range 
of  mountains  in  Kirin  is  the  Shan-a-Iin.  the 
upper  ranges  of  which  are  known  as  Chang- 
Peh-Shan,  or  £ver-;frhite  Hountains.  These  rise, 
in  places,  to  an  elevation  of  over  10,000  feet, 
are  covered,  in  their  hirficst  peaks,  throughout 
the  year  with  itiow,  hence  their  name.  In 
addition  to  the  two  important  rivers  already 
mentioned  Kirin  has  a  third  great  river,  the 
Hurka,  which-  is  infeiior  only  to  the  Sungari, 
which,  after  a  long  and  tortuoas  course,  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  Amor.  The  Usuri,  which 
is  over  500  miles  in  length,  is  also  a  tributarr 
of  the  Amur.  A  large  part  of  ihe  province  is 
level  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  cattle- 
raising,  but  it  is  not  so  largely  cultivated  as  the 
provinces  of  China.  The  mountainous  regioos 
are  still  in  a  state  of  s>ivan  wildness  and  tfaere 
ti^T^,  moimtain  cats  and  varions  species  of 
wild  animals  and  birds  abound,  and  rtie  rivers 
and  streams  in  tbe  upland  course  are  abtm- 
dantly  filled  with  lisb.  Among  the  products  of 
the  .agricultural  section  of  the  country  are 
barley;  com,  millet,  pulse  and  other  grains,  pota- 
toes and  other  root  crops,  and  in  the  low  sec- 
lions  rice,  while  poppies  arc  grown  everywhere. 
Among  the  important  cities  of  the  province  are 
Kirin,  100^000;  Ashiho,  60,000;  Petuna.  40,000; 
San  Sing^  30,000;  Lalm,  26,000,  and  Ninguta, 
25,000.     The  capital,  Kirin,  u^ich  lies  among 


town  of  the  (irovincc.  It  is  surrounded  Inr 
tobacco  j;>lantatian5  and  upland  forests,  wbidi 
furnish  it  with  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
its  export  trade.  The  tobacco  goes  to  China. 
the  timber  to  the  rejfions  farther  down  in  the 
flat  country  where  timher  is  not  so  plentiful 
Owing  10  the  abundance  and  excellent  quality 
of  the  wood  in  the  market  the  city  does  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  building  of  boats  for 
river  trade;  for  this  rea-ison  the  Chinese  call 
the  city  the  'Navy  Yard"  ('Chuen  Chang*) 
The  neighboring  mountains  are   rich  ' 


well  paved  and  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  cities  in  the  province.    Its  many  well- 
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attended' sqitwce  and  siq^-pariES  give  >t  8 
decided  honie-l^  aspe&rance.  Pop.  of  srov- 
iDce  2.000,000. 

KIRK.  kcTk,  Bdwud  Nonis,  AiMrican 
Ccoigrcgational  clergyman :  b.  New.  Yoric,  14 
Aug.  1«J2;  d.  Boston,  27  MarehlS74.  H«  w«a 
KTadtia;ed  at  Frinceion  (then  .the  College  of 
New  Jersey),  in  1820^  studied  bw  in  New 
York,  was  gradunted  from  Ae  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary-  in  1825  and  licensed  to 
.preach  in  1826.  was  agent  tor  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Uissions  in  the  "MidiSe  States,  and 
South  Carolina.  Georgia  and  Virginia,  ia  1829- 
37  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbjldrian 
Church  of  Albany,  N.  V..  and  while  there 
established  with  N.  S.  S.  Buhsd  and  oti^rs 
the  Troy  Theological  Seminarr;  the  forcninner 
of  the  Union  TlieologicEi  Seminary  of  New 
York  Citv  {q.v,>.  From  1837*J9  he  travded 
extensively  In  £urope,  becoming  upon  his  re^ 
turn  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Evdi^elical  So- 
ciety. From  1S42  until  his  resignation  in  1871 
be  was  pastor  of  the  Mount  Vernon  CongMga- 
lional   Oinrch  of   Boston.     In   18S6  at  the  ret 

Siest  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
nion  he  inaugurated  r^ular  worship  for 
American  Protestants  in  Paris.  Previous  to 
and  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  Ihs 
most  outspoken  and  >cra(ge«t  sopcertery  of 
anti-&lavery..  He  was  president. of  the  Amerir 
can  Missionary  Association,  and  published 
•Sermons  in  •  England  and  Apwrica'  (New 
York  1840) ;  'Lectures  on  the  Parables  qf  Our 
Saviour'  <Ncw  York  1S56) ;  'Discourws,  Doc- 
trinal and  Practical'-  (Bolton  1860).  and  tnony 
other  single  sermons  and  addresses.  He  also 
translated  and  edited  with  introductions  S,  R. 
L.  Gaussen's  'Theopneusiy,  or  the  Pknaiy  In? 
sptration  of  the  Holy  ScriiXtire*  (New  Yodc 
1842);  the  same  writer's  'Gbnon  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures'  (Boston  1862).  and  J.  F.  Astie** 
'Louis  XIV  and  the- Writers  of  His  Agt' 
His  'Lectures  bn  Revivab'  were- collected  and 
edited  by  D.  O.  Uears  (Boston  1874).  Conndt 
UEaI^  D.  O.,  'Life  »t  E.  N.  Kirk'  (Boston 
1877).  and  other  writings. 

KIRKBHIDB,  Tfamnas  Story,'  American 
lAysiciaii :  b.  near  Morrisville,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  31  July  1809;  d.  Philadelphia,  16  Dec.  1883. 
His  ancestors,  who  had  come  to  this  country 
with  Williani  Pcrin,  wm-e.  hke  hitnself,  mem- 
bers of-  the  Society  of  Friendsi  He  received 
the  dcRree  of  M.D,'  from  the  University  of 
FennsyTTania  in  1832,  and  was 'aiipoidted  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  Friends'  insane  asyliun 
at  Frankfort,  Pa.  A  year  later  he  Was  elected 
resident  piiysician  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital, 
in  whidi  he  continued  two  years,  whan  he  be- 
gan gener^  practice  In  Philadelphia.  In  Jano- 
ary  1841  be  bfecame  soperiniendent  and  physi- 
ctan-in-chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  then  first  opened,  and  continued  in 
that  office  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members,  -  and  j^ioccsftively  secre- 
tary, vice-president  and  prewdent  of  the  Asso- 
ciatioB  of  Medical' Superintendents  of  Amer^ 
caa  Institutions  for  the  Insane.  He  published 
*RuleB  and  Regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
HostHtal  for  the  Insane'  (1850),  which  iaa 
been  a  textbook  and  guide  in  the  rcgulationa 
of  new  hoiiMtalB,  and.a  work  'On  the  Con' 
■traction.  Organization  and  General 'ArranEe-< 
menu  of  Bam>itaU.  {oc  the  Inmne'  (PhilMel- 


pjiia  1854,  snlai^d  1880).  In  18S3  he  pro- 
posed the  erection  of.  a-oew  bosmtal,  and  the 
aeparauon  of  the  sexes  in  two  distinct  bnild- 
ings;  and  was  the  first  sujterin  ten  dent  in  the 
United  States  to  carry -such  an  arrangement 
into  efiect.  In  many  other  respects  he  was_  in 
the  fqre-rank  of  Americwi  auenists,  holduiz 
advanced  views  in  ref^rd  to  the  medical  and 
hygienic  treatment  of  msane  persons.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  successful  fighters 
for  more  hiunane  and  rational  treatment  of 
such  sufEejers  and  much- of  the  admirable  con- 
editions  now  existing  in  public  institutions  for 
the  insane  is  due  to  his  cfTorts  and  initiative. 
Consult  Anon  'A  Memorial' of  T.  S,  fOrk- 
bride,  M.  D.'  (in  Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  the 
Insane,  Report  lor  the  Year  1883,  pl  %  Phila- 
delphia 1884)  ;  Curwen,  J.,'  "Thomas  S.  Kirk- 
bride'  (in  Proceedings,  AJnerican  Philosophical 
Society,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  217,  Philadelphia  1885). 
KIRKCALDY.  Sui  WilliauL,  Scottish 
leader,  politician  and  adventurer;  D.  1520;.  d. 
1573.  He  had  a  very  checkered  and  unsavory 
career.  Faithlessness  .to  party  and  principles, 
treachery,  intrigue  and  murder  formed'  a  disr 
tinctive  feature  of  bis  lif^  and  to  him  nothing 
that  stood  in  the  Way  of  his  ambition  seems  to 
have  been  sacred  He  took  ^rf  in  the  murder 
of  Cardinal  Beaton'  at  Saint  Andrews  (1546), 
He  served  as  secret  agent  fol-  Edwarfl  VI  of 
England  in  France  and  elsewhere  for  several 
vears.  but  later  on  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
king  of  France.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
became  prominewt  as  an  nltra-Protestant  leader^ 
id  as  such  took  part  in  the  murder  of  Rirzio, 


latter  (jueen  he  contributed  powet'fully  to  het 
defeat'at  Langside.  But  finding  Protestantism 
not  altogether  conducive'  to  his  ambitious 
schemes,  ne  deserted  the  Protestant  party  and 
look  up  the  cause  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  latter  step  led  to  his  own  downfall.  The 
English  g;ovemment  scRt  a  powerful  force 
against  him,  and  the  Regent  Morton,'  second- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  latler.  defeated  Kirkcaldy 
a-nd  forced  him  to  retreat  to  his  Strongly  forti- 
fied castle.  There,  after  standing  a  siege  for 
some  time,  he  was  captured  and  later  on  he 
was  hanged.  PTjwing  false  with  friends  and 
enemies  alike,  he  finally  found  himself  without 
friends.  John  Ktwx,  with  whom  he  had  been 
hand  in  glove  in  the  days  of  bis  ultra-Prot- 
estant' attitude,  later- on  denotltrc^ '  Him  ^  a 
traitor,  murderer  and  cut-throat.  Consult  wn^ 
good  history  of  Scotland  or  life  of  Maiy  Queen 
of  Scots. 

KIRKCALDY,  ker-ki'dl,  a  seaport  town 
in  Flfeshire,  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Firth  of  Fortii,  north  of  Edinburgh.  It  haa 
excellent  and  extensive  harbor  and  wet  dw^ 
facilitiea  and  a  large  maritime  trade,  bodi  coast 
and  overseas.  Its  vessels  do  a  ^reci  trade  with 
N^w  York,  Canada  and  parts  of  Central 
America.  So  important  is  this  foreign  trade 
of  Kirkcaldy  that  the  United  States  is  repre^ 
sented  there  by  a  consular  agent  who  has  been 
Instrumental  in  increasing  the  extent  of  trade 
between  American  ports  and  Kirkcaldy.  It  is 
an  old'  town,  having  been  in  existence  in-  the 
12th  century,  and  a  place  ofsome  congiderable 
importnacc  by  the  tAiMle  of  «Slt  tfiitt''  -It  Is  a 
lotig:,  siraftglii^  -town,  wUcIi  ItM  been  buUt  Op 
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considerably  of  late,  but  It  is  stHI  known  as 
the  long  town,  on  account  of  Its  covering  close 
iqran  five  miles  in  length,  largely  along  the 
water-front.  It  has  numerous  fine  builoings, 
and  is  supplied  with  libraries,  schools  and  all 
other  facilities  for  education.  Its  imports  are 
large  and  varied,  white  Us  exports  include  coal, 
cofce  and  patent  fuel.  Its  local  industries  con- 
sist Urgely  in  the  making  of  linen  and  other 
kinds  of  yams,  linoleum,  caipets  and  ma- 
chinery.   Pop.  43,000. 

KIRKDALB  CAVE,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, 28  miles  west  of  Scarborough,  is  famous 
for  the  numerous  remains  of  Tertiary  mam- 
mals. IL  was  discovered  in  1821,  in  the  cutting 
back  of  an  oolitic  limestone  rock  in  which  it  is 
situated  Its  greatest  length  is  245  feet  The 
iossil  bones  are  contained  in  a  deposit  of  mud 
that  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  cave.  The  remains 
of  the  following  animals  have  been  discovered: 
Hyena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  weasel,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox^  deer,  hare, 
rabbit,  water-rat,  raven,  pigeon,  lark  and  duck. 

KIRKS,  Six  David,  Engdish  adventurer: 
b.  Dieppe,  France,  1597;  d.  Ferryland,  New- 
foundland, 1656.  The  "merchant  adventurers* 
o£  London  were  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  a 
powerful  body  of  associated  privateers,  and  his 
tatber,  Geryase  Kirke,  a  dealer  in  French  wine, 
who  had  left  France  to  escape  from  the  perils 
of  the  religious  wars,  joined  the  adventurers 
and  projected  with  Sir  William  Alexander  a 
plan  for  capturing  New  France  and  coloniring 
NoVa  Scotia.  They  obtained  letters  of  marque 
and  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  and  David 
Kirke  sailed  in  16^  aE  commodore  of  three 

Eivateers,  his  brothers.  Lewis  and  Thomas, 
ing  each  in  command  of  one.  Off  Quebec 
they  captured  20  French  ships  with  cargoes  and 
passengers.  In  1629  he  captured  another  vessel 
and  compelled  Champlain  to  surrender  Quebec, 
in  the  meantime  peace  had  been  made  with 
Prance,  the  captured  territory  was  restored,  but 
Kirke  was  knighted  for  his  services.  He 
seemed  doomed  to  disappointed  ambition  to  the 
end,  for  Cromwell's  council  revoked,  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I,  the  grant  of  all  New- 
foundland made  to  Kirke  in  1637  by  the  kin^ 
although  the  adventurer  eventually  recovered 
most  of  the  lands  thus  confiscated.  Consult 
Kirke,  H.,  *The  First  English  Conquest  of 
Canada'    (London  1871). 

KIRKLAND,  Caroline  Matilda  Suuu- 
bory,  American  author:  b.  New  York,  12  Jan. 
J8U:  d  there,  6  April  1864.  In  1827  she  mar- 
'  ried  William  Kirktand,  a  professor  in  Hamil- 
ton College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  femoving  with  him 
to  Michigan  in  1839.  She  lived  for  a  few  years 
a  pioneer  life  and  her  experiences  furnished 
^e  basis  of  her  earlier  books  published  under 
the  pseudonym,  "Mary  Clavers."  These  in- 
clude <A  New  Home;  Who'll  Folbw?'  her 
best  work  (1839);  'Forest  Life>  (1844),  and 
'Western  Clearings'  (1846).  In  1842  she  made 
her  Dome  in  New  York,  where  she  established 
a  boarding  school   for  girls  and  contributed 


of  Our  Country*  (1864). 

KIRKLAND,  James  Hampton,  American 
educator;  b.  Spartanburg  S.  C,  9  Sept  18S9. 


He  was  gradoated  from  Wefford  College 
(Spartanburg,  S.  C)  in  1877  was  asnstant 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  there  in  1EI81-82, 
and  professor  ,a{  Latin  and  German  in  I88Z-83. 
After  European  study  (1883-86),  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Ldtin  in  Vandcrbilt  Univeraty  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.)  in  1S86-93,  and  in  1893  became 
chancellor  and  professor  of  Latin  language  and 
literature.  He  has  written  several  monographs, 
and  published  a  'Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Poem  called  by  Grein  "Die  Hollenfahrt 
Christi»  >  (1885),  and  an  edition  of  the  'Sat- 
ires and  Epistles  of  Horace*  (1893).  Since 
1893  he  has  made  many  contributions  to  educa- 
tional jounlal^  and  has  filled  positions  in 
numerous  educational  societies.  For  14  ^ears 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Collies  and  Hi^  Schools;  in  1911  presi- 
dent of  the  Religious  Education  Association ; 
in  1914  president  of  the  (Classical  Association 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Education  Board  and 
is  at  present  connected  with  many  educational 
movements  and  organizations.  He  has  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.CL.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  and  LL.D.  from  the  Univcr^ 
sities  of  North  Carolina,  Pittsburg  Miuouri 
and  from  Wesleyan  Univerai^. 

KIRKLAND,  John  Thornton,  American 
Unitarian  clergyman  and  college  president:  b. 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1770;  d.  Boston,  26  AprU 
1840.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Kirldand 
(g.v.),  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Coll^^  in 
1789,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre^tional 
(Unitarian)  Church  in  Summer  Street,  Boston, 
in  1794,  where  he  remained  till  elected  president 
of  Harvard  College  in  1810.  He  held  this  office 
until  1828.  His  'Life  of  Fisher  Ames>  (1809) 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  several 
biographies  of  which  he  was  the  author,  vid 
1-.  ,i-..i e  r- — _,  .. /_-!-■ — . — 1  _,jjj  niuch 
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I  very  grea  

during  his  life,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  and 
diaracter,  and  during  his  president  the  college 
flouri^ed,  both  in  its  internal  condition  amd 
in  its  external  relatioas. 

KIRKLAND,  Joa^fa,  American  novdist: 
b.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  7  Jan.  1830;  d.  (3»icago,  1891 
He  was  a  son  of  Caroline  Ktrkhtnd  (q.v.), 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Midiigan,  re- 
sided with  4111  parents  in  New  York,  m^ng 
his  hotne  in  Illinois  after  1856.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Federal  army,  at- 
taiinng  the  lank  of  major,  and  after  engaging 
in  coal  mining  in  niinois  and  Indiana  for  a 
time,  practised  law  in  ChioLgo.  He  published 
'Zuiy,  the  Meanest  Man  in  Spring  Coanty' 
(1887),  a  faithful  story  of  the  be^uniuR  of 
pioneer  life  in  Illinois;  'The  HcVcys>  (1^)  ; 
'The  Captain  of  Company  K*  ^ipeared  in 
1891;  'The  Chicago  Massacre  of  1812>  (1893); 
'The  Story  of  Qicago'  (1892-94;  rev.  ed, 
1904). 

KIRKLAND,  Sanmel,  American  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians :  b.  Norwich,  Conn.,  1741 ; 
d.  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  1765. 
He  had  previously  visited  the  Senecas,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  Gtudving  their  language.  In  1766 
e  was  ordained,  and  sent  by  the  Congrisa- 
tional  Cliardi  to  preach  to  the  Indians.  After 
living  among  the  Senecas  for  a  year  and  a  half 
he  went  to  the  Oneidas,  whom  he  considered 
to  be  the  highest  type  of  the  IroqtKHS.    Durinc 
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the  Revolution  be  persuaded  tlie  Oncidu  and 
Toscaront,  who  were  bent  on  taking  one  side 
or  other,  to  join  the  Americans,  inBtcad  of  the 
British.  He  saw  considerable  war  servite  as 
military  chaplain,  especially  with  General  Salli- 
vui  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  17?9.  In  1703  he 
founded  the  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  for  the 
education  of  Indian  boys.  This  is  now  known 
as  Hamilton  College.  In  1794  the  Indians 
made  complaintt  conceraing'  his  adntinistiation, 
and  be  published  a  -liadi cation,  which  with  his 
letters  and  journals,  furnislies  a  unique  picture 
of  life  among  the  Iroquois.  Consult  Lothrop, 
'Life  of  Samuel  iarkland>   (I84S). 

KIRKUAN,  MmnhtU  Uettcoe,  American 
railway  official :  b.  Illinois  10  July  1842.  Hfl 
entered  the  railway  leryice  of  the  Chicago  and 
Korttawestem  Line,  in  1856,  held  various  posts 
in  different  depamncnts,  was  con^tToUee  ia 
1881-89,  and  in.  1889  became  second  vice-presi- 
dent He  has  been  a  constant  writer  on  rail- 
way subjects  tioee  1877,  His  chief  works  are 
'Tbe  ScieBce  of  Railwi^s'  (1894;  revised  and 
republished  in  17  volumes  1909);  'The  Qass- 
ical  Portfolio  of  Primitive  Carriers*  (1896); 
'The  Air  Brake>  (1901)  i  'Building  and  Re- 
pairing Railways'  (1901);  "The  Romance  of 
Gilbert  HoImes>  (1900);  <IskaDder>  (1903); 
'The  Alexandrian  Novds>  (3  vols-  1909); 
^History  of  Alexander  the  Great>    (1913). 

KIRKPATSICK,  Aleotaader  Fraad^ 
English  clet^yroxn  and  adncator;  b.  Lewea, 
Sussex,  25  June  1849.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ttnd  elected  one  of 
its  Fellows  in  1871.  He  was  orduned  dcBCao 
in  1874  and  priest  in  1875.  He  was  asastaUt 
tutor  in  Trinity  College,  1871-B2;  also  junioB 
dean,  1S76~8Z;  regins  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  at  the  same  tine  canon  of  Elv  1882-1903; 
honorary  canon  of  Ely  and  Lady  Uargaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  1903-06;  master  of  Sel- 
wyn  CoUege,  Cambridge  Univenityi  1898-1907! 
dean  of  Ely  since  1907.  He  ia  ihe  editor  ol 
the  Old  Testament  and  apocryphal  volumes  of 
'The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges.' To  ttiis  series  he  contributed  'The 
First  Book  of  Samuel>  (188^;  'The  Second 
Book  of  Samuel>  (1881):  'The  Book  of  the 
Psalms'  (3  vols.,  1890-1901).  He  is  also  ihe 
author  of  'Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment* (1891:  new  ed.  1914);  the  'Doctrine  of 
the  Prophets,'  the  Warburtonian  Lectures  for 
1886-1890  (1892;  3d  ed.,  1912). 

KIRKSVILLS,  kerks'vn.  Mo.,  cin;  and 
countv-seat  of  Adair  County,  on  the  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  and  the  Wabash  railroads, 
204  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Louis.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1840,  and  adopted  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  in  1914.  There  is  a 
normal  school  here,  court-house,  public  library 
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original  sctiool  ol  osteopattiy.  It  lies  in  tbe 
centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district  and 
has  coal  mines  and  manufactures  of  iron,  wag- 
ons, carriages,  shoes,  etc.  The  waterworks  are 
(he  property  of  the  munidpality.    Pop.  6,347. 

KIRKUP,  kerk'up,  Thomu,  English  writer 
on  economical  and  social  subjects:  b.  1S44; 
d  1!)12.  Educated  at  the  universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Berlin,  Paris,  Gdttingen,  Tiibingen  and 
Geneva,  he  entered  literature  and  gave  much 
attentitm  to  the  study  of  socialism  and  to  other 
subjects  and  sodal  movements  of  the  latter  h^f 


of  the  19th  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
present.  History  and-  economics,  especially 
Uieir  modem  phases,  occupied  much  of  his  at- 
tention. On  all  of  these  subjects  he  contributed 
extensively  to  various  worl^  of  reference,  es- 
pecially to  'Chunbers'  Encydopgedia'  and  the 
^Encyclopgedia  Britannica.'  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  'An  Inauiry  into  Sociajism' 


tbe  Fiscal  Problem*  (1905)  ;  'Primer  of  Social- 
ism' (1908). 

KIRKWALI^  kSrVvfl.  caphal  of  the  Ork- 
ney Islands.  It  ii  a  seivort  and  baa  an  exten- 
sive import  and  export  tnde  and  regular  steam» 
Mp  commdnication  with  M  the  important  ports 
of  Si»)tland  and  England  and  with  Leith,  Abet^ 
deen  and  Benindt,  ports  of  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands.  It  imports  timber,  flour  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food  and  exports  principally  herringt, 
the  fishing  of  which  forms  the  occupation,  ot 
most  of  the  coast  peofde.  Kirkwall  is  quite 
an  old  city  and  has  niunerous  ruins  of  ancient 
^aces  that  played  a  part  in  its  past  history.  It 
IS  first  mentioned  in  the  10th  century  and  it 
was  made  a  royal  burg  in  1486.  Its  Sne  old 
Norman-Gothic  cathedral  dates  back  to  the 
first  half  of  the  12ih  century.  Pop.  about  4,000:, 

KIREWOOD,  ktrk'wAd,  Sunael  Jordan, 
American  political  leader :  b.  Hartford  Comity, 
Md..  20  Dec  1813;  d.  Iowa  Cit^,  Iowa,  t  Sciit 
1894.  Having  removed  to  Ridiland  County, 
C^io,  in  1835,  he  studied  law,  was  adsntted  to 
the  bar  in  1843,  in  1845-49  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  the  comity,  andin  1650-51  a  member 
(nf  the  State  Consiitntional  Convention.  <  In 
1855  he  established  himself  in  milling  and  farm- 
ing in  Iowa,  the  natt  ytar  was  a -member  o£ 
the  State  Senate  and  in  1860-64  Rernddkan 
governor  of  Iowa.  During  die  Civil  War  he 
levied  48  regiments  of  volunteers  and  equipped 
them  at  $500,000  less  than  the  usual  cost  He 
was  United  States  Senator  in  186&-67  (conk> 
plcdng  the  unexpired  term  of  Jatnes  Harlan, 
resigned),  was  again  elected  governor  of  Iowa 
in  1873,  in  1877-81  was  a  mender  of  the  Senate, 
and  from  5  UwA  1881  to  6  April  1882,  when 
he  tmigned,  was  Secretat^  of  the  Interior  bi 
Garfidd'a  Cabinet.  He  then  withdrew  from 
political  lif& 

KIRMBSS.    See  Kmusss. 

KIRSCH,  Johuin  Peter,  German  ecclesi- 
astic and  author:  b.  Dippacb,  Luxemburg,  3 
Nov.  1861,  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Luxemburg  Seminary,  the  Campo  Santo  Te- 
desco  and  the  Vatican  Archives  Palxographic 
School,  Rome.  In  1884  he  was  ordained  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chun*  and  in  1888-90 
was  director  of  the  Historical  Institute  of  the 
Gdrres  SocieW.  Since  1890  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  patnology  and  Christian  archseoloK^ 
at  the  Universifr  of  Fribount,  Switierland.  He 
has  published  'Die  christlichen  Culturgebiude 
im  Alterthnm'  (1893);  <Die  pipstlichen  Kol- 
lektorien  in  DeutschUnd  with  rend  des  14. 
Jahrhundert*  (1894);  'Die  Finanxverwaltimg 
des  Kardinalkollegiums  im  13.  und  14,  Jahr- 
hundert'  (1895);  'Die  Akklamationen  Und 
Gebete  der  altchrisilichen  Grabschriften' 
(1897)  ;  'Die  christlicbe  Epigraphik  und  deren 
Bedentnng  fur  die  IdrchengeschicHtHche  For- 
schung'  (1898)  ;  'Lehre  von  der  Gemeiitsduft 
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d«r  HeilSgen'im  Chnttllchcn  AUertum*  (1900; 
English  tiuns.,  by  J,  R,  McKee.  1910) ;  'IHus- 

trierle  Geschicle  der  kaJboliscben  Kirche' 
(Part  I,  J905);  'Die  Geschichte  der  Kirche, 
ein  Zeugnis  ihrer  hoheren  Sendung'  (1912); 
and  'Die  Ffauen  des  Allertums>  (1912).  He, 
collaborated  in  other  historical  works,  notably 
with  Ehrhard  in  'Forschungett  zur  christlichen' 
Literatur-  und  Dogmen-neschichte'  and  with 
Buchi  in  Zeiltckrift  fiir  SchweiieriScbe  Kirch- 
enseschichie,  and  contributed  seven!  articles  to 
'The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.' 

KIRSCH,  «r  KIRSCHWASSER,  kEnh'- 
v&s'£r,  a  tiqtior  in  geiieral  use  in  Garmany.  It 
is  made  from  cherries,  hence  its  naine  which 
■ignifiea  literally  'cherry  waler,"  It  is  a  dis- 
tilled liquor  aod  ia  made  chiefly  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  in  Switzerland  In  EnKlish'Speak-- 
ing  count  des  Icirschwasser  is  frequently  adlcd 
cherry-brandy.  This  is  really  what  it  is ;  but  it 
must  be  distingui^ed  from  the  ordinary  cherry 
brandy  which  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the 
juice  of  cherries  and  ordinaiy  brandy. 

KIRSCHNBR,  kersh'ner,  Lola  (Aloy- 
•la),  Austrian  novelist:  b.  Prague,  1854.  She 
wrote  very  much  under  the  pseudonym,  of 
Ossip  Schubin,  a.  name  by  which  she  is  still 
generally  belter  known  to  the  reading  public 
of  her  worfa  thaa  by  her  own,'.  Her'noin-de- 
plume  she  took  from  'Helena,'  a  novel  by  Tur- 
gencff.  She  came  of  good  family  and  was 
privately  educated  by  emrcllent  tutors  at  home, 
at  Lodoov.  She  traveled  extensively  and  fre- 
quented the  capitals  of  Europe  where  die  fa^ 
iotiable:set3'  of  the  various  tiationg  were  and 
Still  are  accustomed  to  meet.  This  society  in 
Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris  and  Rome  attracted  her 
irresistibly  and  she  set  herself  to  study  it.  She 
soon  befpn  to  reproduce  it  in  works  of  vivid 
presentation  and  truth  of  charade riia lion.  Sh« 
IS  especially  severe  on  the  military  and  ruling 
dasses  of  Austria  which  she  depicts  with  great 
detail  intermingled  With  -biting  sarcasm.'  AH 
her  works  show  great  talent  r  but  they  are  too 
often  marred  by  haste  and  want  of  care  in  de- 
tails. Among  her  published  wt>ilc3  are  'Ehre' 
(1882)  :  'Die  Geschichte  eincs  Genies>  (1884>; 
<Unter  Uri3>  (1884);  'Gloria  Victis'  (1885) ; 
'Erlachhof  (1887);  'Es  tiel  ein  Reif  in  der 
Fruhlingsnacht*  (1888);  'Ausbein  aus  dem 
Leben  eines  Virtuosen'  (1888)  i  'Boris- Len- 
sky'  (1889)  ;  'Unhcimliche  .Gesghichlen' 
(18Rg)';  'O  du  mein  Oesferreich*  0890) ; 
'Finis  Polonix'  (1893)  ;  'Totcr  FrTihIing> 
(1893),'  'GSTirochcnc  FIuscP  (1894);  'Die 
HeimVehr>  (189?)';  'Slawische  Liebe'  (1900); 
'Marska'  (1902)  ;  'Refugium  Pecalorura' 
(1903);  <Dcr.  Gtmdenschuss',  (1^905);  'Der 
arjne  Nicki>  (1906);  'Primdvera'  (1908); 
'Misercr?' nobis*.  (1910). 

KIRTLAND,  kert'Und.  '  J»cfd  Potter. 
American  physician  and  educator;  b.  Walling- 
ford,  Conm.  10  Nov.  1793;  d.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
10  Dec  1877.  He  studied  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Uiiivershy  of  Pennsylvania  ■  and 
was  ' graduated  from'  thM  of.  Yale  in  1815; 
practised  at  Wajlingford  (1S1W8)  and  Dur- 
ham (1818-^),  Conn.,  from  1823  atPo1an4 
Ohio;  in  1829-32  and  18}4-35  was  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature ;  and  was  professor- of 
the' theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  CollcKe   (Cincinnati)    in    1337^2.     In 


1843  heaasisted  to -fauiMJing  the  i 

partmeot  of  the  Western  Reserve  UniverHly, 
where  he  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  1643-M.  He  assisted  in 
fonndii^'  and  became  president  (1845)  of  the 
Cincinnati  Academy  of  Sciences,  from  1865  the 
Kinland  Society  of  Natural  History.  His  zoo- 
logical studies  are  of  great  importance.  He 
discovered  pardienogenesis  b  insects  and  the 
distinctiDn  of  sex  in  dw  ADedes  Unionida. 

itlRWANj  kSr'wan,  Kcfaard,  Irish  writer 
and  scientist:  b.  Oooghballymore,  Cotmty  Ga^ 
way,  1733;  d.  1812.  Educated  in  France  by 
the  Jesuits  he  was  graduated' in  law  and  began 
the  practice  of  hU  profession,. which  he  sood 
largely  ne^ecied  for  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  for  which  he  had  shown  special  sati- 
tude  while  in  college.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
great  and  accurate  studcms  in  English  of  min- 
eralc^y  and  the  composition  of  adds.  He  also 
gave  considerable  atrention  to  scientific  agri- 
culture. He  was  looked  upon,  in  his  day,  a^ 
one  ti*  the  greatest  of  scientifk  thinkers  and 
honors  came  to  him  from  many  quarters.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1780  and  of  the  Royal  DuWin  Society,  both  of 
wbidi  societies  presented  hin)  with  gold  med' 
als  for  brilliant  work  done  in  connection  vrilh 
them.    He  had  a  very  wide  range  of  acquaitit- 

gices  among  the'  scientific  and  learned  of 
iiiDpe,' with- aH'oJ'Whom lie  was  very  poptilar 
on  accotun  of  his  great. leamiiig,  his  ability  for 
consecutive  and  careful  thought  and  his  gemt- 
me  .Irish  wit  and  good  humor.  Among  bis 
writings  whid)  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
all  of  which  are  handled  in  a  truly  sdenti&c 
manner,  are  'Elements  of  Mineiulogy'  (1784)  ; 
'Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Composition  of 
Acidb'  (17^);  'Tetiq>eratm'ei  of  Difiercnt 
Latitudes'  (1787) ;  'Geolcwical  Essays' 
(1799);  'TTie  Analysis  of  Mneral  Waters' 
(1799);  'Logidc-  (1807);  and  'MetaiAysical 
Essays>  (1811). 

KIRYU,  ker'yoo',  a  Japanese  city  in  flic 
prefecture  of  Giunma.  It  lies  north  by  north- 
west of  Tokio,  by  which  it  is  connected  by 
raj]  over  a  distance  of  some  80  miles.  It  has 
a  very  considerable  local  trade,  has  been 
growing  steadily  of  late  and  produces  exten- 
sive quantities  of  excellent  silk,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  and  of  satin  it  has  large 
mills  fitted  with  the  latest  modem  machinery. 
Kiryn  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the 
Sniialler  cities  of  Japan.     Pop. -about  40,000. 

KISER,  ki-z£r,  Samuel  Ellsworth,  Amer- 
ican joiimalist  and  author;  b,  Shippensville, 
Pa.,  2  Feb.  I86Z,  During  the  Civil  War  was 
taken  by  his  mother  to  Washington,  D.  CT, 
where  his  father,  a  soldier,  was  stationed  for 
brief  period.  He  entered  journalism  in  Qcve- 
land,  later  engaged  in  editorial  work  in  Qii- 
cago  and  has  been  a  regular  contributor  since 
1900  to  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  is  also 
a  lecturer  and  advertising  specialist.  He  pub- 
lished .  ',Budd  Wilkins'  (1898)  ;  'GeorEJe* 
(1900);  'Love  Sonnets  of  an  Office  Boy' 
(1902);  'Ballads  of  the  Busy  Days'  (1905); 
'Charies  the  Chauffeur'  (1905)  ;  'The  'Whole 
Glad  Year'  (1911);  'Tlie  Land:  of  Little  C:arc> 
(1912). 

KISFALUDY,  kish'fo-lu-dl  Alexander 
(Stmdor),  Hungaruu;|M>«l  and  dramatist:  b> 
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Sttincg,  Zaia  CouBtt.'  27  Sdpt  1772;.  d.  in  lii 
naiive  town,  28  Oct  1844.  R«  was  an  eldec 
brother  of  Karoly  Kisfaludy  <<l-V,>  and  with 
him  exercised  a  notabk  inHaence  upon  Hun- 
garian literature  and  language.  Comnn  of  a 
liood  family  he  receired  an  excellent  edncatioti 
at  Raab  and  Pressbur^;  and  on  graduaticHi  en- 
lered  the  Austrian  army  where  he  proved  a 
very  active  and  efficient  solcLier  during  OTV«rBl 
campaigns,  in  oik  of  which  he'was  made  pris- 
oner and  remained  in  cajttivtty  for  some  time 
in  Provence.  This  captivity  brought  him  into 
contact  with  .Western  Uicralure  and  gave  him 
a  new  view  of  literary  life.  On  his  return  to 
Hungary  he  at  once  began  devoting  all-his  at- 
tention to  literature :.  and  be  soon  met  with, 
nattering  success.  As  the  elder  brqther,  to  him 
fell  the  paternal  e&tate,  .which  he  continued  to 
make  his  home  and  whexC  he  led  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman.  His  hterary  genius  .  lajt; 
not,  like  that  of  his  brother,  in  drama  aad^um- 
edy,  but  in  lyrical  poetty.  Curioasjy  enougji 
he  was  the. same  age  (29)  as  his  brother  when 
he  appeared  before  the  public  with  a  serious 
literary  etfart,  which  in  his  case  was .  'Himfy's- 
Loves'  {'Himfy  szereJmei').  His  first  effort 
was  met  with  genera]  approbation,  and  -he 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  thathc.had  lilCTally 
become  famoua  oVer  night.  His  poetn  was  read> 
and  recited  everywhere  and  by  everyone  in  twid- 
dle and  upper  class,  society  in  Hungary.  Thi$ 
was  followed  in  1807  by  a  continuation  of  th& 
poem  now  generally  known  as  the  second  p&ri 
of  'Himfy's  I^ves,'  which  was  also  well  ra» 
ccived  by  the  public.  This  was  followed,  in  the, 
saioe  year,  l:^  'Legends  of  the  Olden  Tiite  in 
Htmgary'  ('Regek  a  magyar  eloidobol')  ;  .'.Ju- 
lia's  Love'  ('Gyula  szereme');  andhis  histor- 
ical dramas,  mostly  tragedies,  of-  .whidi  the 
most  nolewortby  are  'Hunyadi  Jaaos'  and 
'Kun  Laszlo,'  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
translated,  into  German,  and  some  of  them 
from  this  latter  language,  into'  French,  hJsgiiA 
and  other  of  the  languages  of  Europe; '  Both- 
Gaal  and  Machik  have  turned. his  '.Legends,  of 
the  Olden  Time'  into  German;  and  'Julia's 
Love'  has. also  been  translated  info  German  by 
Gebdl^Ennisbuig.  An  excellent  edition  of 
Kisfalud^'3  works  appeared  in  Budapest  in 
1892       , 

KISFALUDY,  Charles  (Karoly),  Hun- 
garian poet  and  dramatist :  b.  Tet,  5  Feb.  1788i 
d.  Pest.  ,21  Nov.  183a  A  brother  of  Sandor 
Kisfaludy  (qv.),  he  early  showed  the  iunily 
bent  for  literature  and^  its  taloit  for  iiqagtna- 
tlve  thinking  and  description.  After  some  (tme 
spent  in  Kterary-  preparation  he  *«it  to  Pest 
in  1817  and  there  began  turning  out,  with  -won- 
derful rapidity,  work  covering  almost'  every 
field  of  litefary  endeavor,  until  he  soAn  placed 
himself  in  the  fore  rank  of  noets  and  drama- 
tists in  his  own  comitry.  He  'became  by  far 
the  most  popular,  of  the  Himgarian  dIramalisiS 
of  his  day;  and  he  made  of  comedy  a  feature 
of  the  Hungarian  stage  10  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  to-day  looked  upon  as  the  todnder  of  the: 
Hungarian  drama.  Many  of  his  comedies  have' 
lietn  translated  into  German,  French  anij  Other 
European  languages.  He  also  wrote  tragedies 
which  are  oiily 'slightly  inferior  tb  hje  comedies, 
htt  supo-ior  to  tile  work  of  his-  contemporaries. 
The  best  of  his  tragedies  is  -^Iten*' ;  and  of  his 
comedie*  are  'The  Murderer'  and  .'The  Suit* 


OK.'  He  also  wrote  gbod  poems  'and  excel- 
lent short  stotiesand  longer  tales  and  talented; 
hniDoron's  sictufes  of  Himgartan  life.  His  ef- 
forts in  tnis  direction  created  a  sdiool  of 
younger,  writers  who,  if  they  did  net  eqiial  the' 
work  of.  their  master,  at  least  helped  to  make 
the  litamture  of  the  country  imaginative  and 
truthful  to  life.  But  his  services  in  the  dev<il- 
opment'  of  the  Hungarian  dieatre  surpass  all 
his  other  efforts  and  futve  justly  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  Hungarian  literary' 
life.  The  Kisfaludy  Society,  founded  in  honor 
of  him  and  his  brother,  to  promote  the  in-' 
terests  of  Hungarian  liierature.  bii  recog- 
nizedi  to  the  full,  his  literary  services  dnd  has 
made  bis  work  well  known,  not  on!v  at  home 
but  in  foreign  countries.  Consult  Ban6czi,  for 
his  life,  and  works  (Budapest.  1882)  ;  Gaal. 
'Theater  der  Magyareu'  (a  translation  ■oi  the' 
tiesit  I  of  his  dramatic  works,  Bonn  '  1820)  ;■ 
Hornyansiky,  J.,  "Irewe'  (translated  into  Ger- 
matt,  1868).  .One  of  the  best  collections  of  his 
works  is  that  published,  by  Banoczi  at  Buda- 
pest.in  1693.  , Previous  to  this  six  other  edi^ 
tiona  had  alrea<ly. .beou  published,  and. several 
complete  of  partial  editions  have  been  issued 
since  then. 

rflSH,  Dynasty  of  (t*)!  to  3815  B.C.),' the 
second  of  the  Babylonian  dytiasiics  of  the  Su- 
merian  rulers.  It  followed  the  Opis  dynasty, 
which  apiH?ared  in  the  north  of  Arabia,  and 
esst  of  the  Tigris,  and  counted  six  known 
rulers.  The  Kish  dynasty  arose  in  the  east 
of  Babylonia  superseding  the  Opis  rulerj;  and 
the  Bowereigns  SpptAt  to.  have  been  both  tem- 

Ktal  any  sprilua!  nilars,  that  is,  they  were' 
thhi^h  priists'and  kingSj  and  ft  seems jprob^ 
able'  that,  at  thiG  time  in  tile  history  of  Baby- 
lonia, belief  was'held  that  the  sovereigns  were 
of  divine  -origin' and  hence  the  representatives- 
of  the-)ioi}s,  or  at  least  the  chief  of  the  ddty' 
up«l  earth.  -  That  the  Ki^h  sovereigns  played 
an  important  role  in  Bst^lonia '  iti  theff  daV 
is  evident  from  thciir  written  records  ^hdch 
have  survived  the  ravagca  of  .time.  These  are. 
comparatrtely  plentiful,-  They  show  that  the 
d)?iasty  consisted  of  at  least  et^t  rulers  des- 
ignated ai  follows:  .^ag  Bau,:who  is  said 
to  have  been  a. woman  and  to  have  reigned 
100  ytars ;  Basba  .Enm,  25  years ;  Ur  .Zamama, 
6. years;  Zionldar,  30  years';  Uiiwldar,  6  years; 
Ehnuti,  U  years;  Igu  Babbar,  11  years;  .Nani-' 
yachfc  3  years;  a  total  df  o«ly  192  years,  more 
than  .half  of  which  time,  is  occupied  by  the 
reittn  of  one  *overeiEn  out  of  the  eight.  Yet 
the  total -kingth  of  the  dmatiiHi  of  the  dymsty 
is  :^ven  .as:  586  yoats.  Undoubtedly  the  hrst 
soveceigti,  AiBg  Bau^  is  either  altogether  tradi- 
tional^ .or  is  the  family  or  tribal  name  of  -a 
otmAer  of  soverei^is.  Even  at  tbis  early  pe-' 
riod  in  thOT  history  the  Sutiierian  people  ga«e 
every  evideace-of  having  .been  highly  advanced  ^ 
in .' ciythaation.  They  had  their  own  peculiar 
system  of  writing  whioh  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  lAie  Semitic  racee,  by  whom  ttiey 
were  isur rounded  then  or  at  a  later  date.  From 
the  nature! 'of  the  existing  records  of  the  Kisb 
djmaMy.it^  seems  proh&oie'  that  they  recount' 
the  deeds  of  the  more  prominent  of  the 
rulers  of  the' Ssmertans  at  this  cotiiparatively 
early  period  ,iu:  their  national-  existence.  The 
recwifs  giV<e  lists 'of  lother  rulers  who  flour- 
ished on  briabout  the  sam«  tim  ■      •■       . 
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of  the  Kish  dynasty;  but,  so  far.  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  suppoainK  that  they  be- 
longed lo  the  dynasty  itself;  but  rather  that 
they  were  enters  of  adjacent  territory  over 
which  they  held  independent  sovereisnty.  Prob- 
ably further  discoveries  of  records  and  the 
decipherment  thereof  may  bring  to  lisht  more 
definite  and  detailed  information  relative  to 
the  Kish  rulers,  those  andent  Asiatic  sovereigns 
who  appear  upon  the  sun-line  of  the  horizon 
of  semi -mythical  history,  behind  which  even 
the  brightest  tradition  grows  doudy.  See 
Egypt,  History. 

KISHINEPF,  Icesh-f-nef,  Russia,  the  cam- 
aS  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  86  miles 
northwest  of  Odessa,  on  the  Byk,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dniester.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  is  well 
laid  out  on  a  picturesque  site,  and  among  its 
educational  institutions  are  a  seminary  for 
priests,  two  gymnasia,  a  public  library  and  bo- 
tanic garden.  The  grapevine,  plums  and  to- 
bacco arc  cultivated  in  the  vidnity;  it  has 
manufaaures  of  flour  and  wooUns,  candle  and 
soap  works,  and  a  considerable  commerce  with 
the  East,  Kishineff  arose  around  the  monas- 
tery of  Kishnosaref  in  the  15th  century.  Dur- 
ing the  18th  century  it  was  subjected  to  attacks 
from  the  Turks  and  in  1812  was  annexed  by 
Russia.  It  came  into  world-wide  prominence 
'  1  1903  owing  to  a  shocking  massacre  of  Jews 


KISHON,  U'shdn,  the  Ublical  name  of  a 
river  in  Palestine.  It  is  called  El-Mtikatta  by 
the  modem  Arabs.  It  rises  on  Mount  GiJboa, 
and,  pursues  a  northwesterlv  course  through 
the  plain  of  Esdraeldon,  ana  empties  into  the 
Bay  of  Acre.  Here  Elijah  slaughtered  the 
priests  of  Baal,  and  Deborah  and  Barak  de- 
feated Sisera,  The  French  and  Turks  fought 
a  battle  on  its  banks  in  1799. 

KISS,  Ids,  Angtut,  German  sculptor  t  b. 
near  Pies,  11  Oct,  1802;  d,  Berlin,  24  March 
1865.  Educated  to  his  profession  in  Berlin,  he 
soon  showed,  after  graduation,  considerable 
originality  which  one  of  his  teachers.  Ranch, 
haa  early  discovered  in  him.  His  first  notable 
worlc,  'A  Mounted  Amazon .  attacked  by  s 
Tiger,  >  was  produced  for  Ix>uis  I  of  Bavaria 
(1842),  in  marble  and  afterward  cast  in  bronze 
by  the  noted  founder,  Fischer,  for  the  portico 
of  the  Berlin  Museum,  where  it  still  forms  one 
of  the  notable  and  attractive  features  of  the 
art  treasure  of  the  German  capital  Kiss  made 
a  very  careful  study  of  animals  at  rest  and  in 
action  and  was  able  to  seize,  in  a  notable  man- 
ner, the  striking  features  of  animal  life  and  to 
couple  them  with  infinite  and  carefulhr 
-  wroughl-out  details.  These  and  other  qual- 
ities, espedally  dramatic  action  and  clever 
grouping,  which  distin^ish  all  his  woric,  are 
especially  present  in  this,  his  first  great  effort, 
which  is,  by  the  general  concensus  of  oiiinion, 
looked  upon  as  the  best  expression  of  his  ideals, 
his  planning  and  his  execution.  Kiss  made 
numerous  statues,  all  executed  on  a  high  plane, 
some  of  them  of  notable  persons  and  others 
of  them  developing  some  inddent  or  scene. 
AmonK  the  most  notable  of  tus  worics  are 
'Equestrian  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great' 
(1847,  at   Brealaw) ;  one  statue  of  Frederick 


William  II  at  Potsdam,  and  another  at  Kotugs- 
berg;  'Saint  Michael  Fi^tmg  the  Dragon' 
(Babelsberg  Os(Ie) ;  'Saint  George  Slaying 
the  Dragon>  (in  the  courtyard  of  the  Schloss- 
bof,  Benin)  ■  'Faith,  Hope  and  Charity'  (mar- 
ble group,  National  Gallery,  Berlin) ;  six  fine 
bronze  statues  of  Fnissian  generals  (Wilhdms 
Plan,  Berlin). 

KISS,  kTsh,  Jowf,  Hungarian  Jewish  poet: 
b.  Temesvar,  1&43,  His  name  was  originallv 
Kldn,  His  poems  which  deal  prindpally  with 
Jewish  life,  legend  and  history  are  often 
mingled  with  Ma^fyar  life,  customs  and  tradi- 
tions. His  work  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  reii- 
ffious  and  non-religious.  His  general  popular- 
iiyj  which  grew  from  year  to  year,  was  ac- 
qmred,  for  the  most  part,  from  his  non-rcK- 
gious  writings,  while  he  gained  an  added  hold 
on  the  deeply-religious  Jews  of  Hun^iT 
throu^  his  religious  poems.  He  wrote  lyncal, 
narrative  and  descriptive  poems  and  excellent 
ballads  and  hymns.  His  first  volume  of  lyric^ 
though  displaying  considerable  power,  attracted 
little  attention  because  the  auuior  lud  not  as 
yet  acquired  the  individuality  of  style  and  snb- 
lect  matter  which  afterward  was  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  other  writers  of  Hungaty.  He 
owes  his  popularity  more  to  his  balfatk  than 
to  any  other  of  his  literarv  efforts,  becatne  of 
their  Kfe  and  his  individualistic  manner  of 
treatment  of  his  subjects.  He  has  published  a 
volume  of  'Poem(>  (1868) ;  'Lyrics*  (1878), 
and  'Bdigions  Poems'  (1888).  But  between 
times  he  contributed  to  the  local  press  and 
especially  to  the  Jewish  organs  poems  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  a  notable  variety 
of  treatment.  Later  on  many  of  his  literary 
efforts  were  published  in  Thf  Week  {A  Mi), 
of  whic^  he  became  editor  in  1890.  In  1913, 
this  date  being  the  TOtfa  anaiversity  of  his  hirth, 
he  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Sodety  of  Science  and  spedal  festivities 
were  held  in  his  honor  throu^out  the  dtics  of 
Hungary. 

KISS.    See  Salutatidn. 

KISSIMUBB,  Fla.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
Osceola  County,  on  Tohopckaliga  Lake,  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  18  miles  south  of  Orlando. 
It  has  extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  interest! 
and  is  well  known  as  a  hunting  and  fishing 
resort.  The  headquarters  of  the  cattle  raising 
industry  of  the  State  are  here.  The  water- 
works and  lighting  plants  are  the  property  of 
the  mnnidpaiity.   Top.  2,157. 

KISSING-BUG.    See  Cone-nose. 

KISSINGEN,  klstng-iSn,  Bavaria,  a  cele- 
brated watering-place  on  the  Saak,  43  mites 
north  of  Wtirzbur^  by  rail.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  a  mag- 
mficent  bathing  establishment  The  snringi, 
celebrated  from  the  9th  century,  are  five  in 
number,  and  all  salin^  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  add  gas,  are  used  both  interaally 
and  as  baths,  and  are  considered  efGcadoiis 
in  gout  and  affections  of  the  stomach  and  cbeiL 
Besides  30,000  visitors  annually  attracted  br 
the  baths,  great  quantities  are  bottled  for  ex- 
port.   Pop.  about  5,000. 

KISTNA,  India,  a  river  which  separates 
the  Deccan  from  southern  India.  It  rises 
among  the  Western  Gbfits,  4^00  feet  abcrre 
sea-level,  in  the  province  of  ffijapinv  42  nilct 
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from  the  MaUbar  cout,  puses  throttgh  Hal- 
darabad,  where  it  receives  the  Bbema  on  its 
left,  aod  the  Tuogabudra  on  its  right  bank, 
both  flowing,  like  it,  from  tiu  Western  Ghits. 


Itie  Uav  ol  iJengai.  Its  course  is  estimated  at 
700  miles.  A  canal  90  miles  long  connects  it 
with  the  Godavari  lUver,  and  numerous  chan- 
nels make  its  waters  available  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  Kistna  is,  pcrhapS;  richer  in 
gems  than  any  other  river  of  India.  In  the 
dry  season,  diamonds,  cat's  eyes,  onyxes  and 
chalcedonies  are  found  along  its  course  as  well 
»i  minute  portions  of  gold. 

KIT,  originally  that  which  contained  tools 
or  necessaries^  hence  the  tools  or  necessaries 
thonsclvcs.  The  term,  which  was  nrobablv 
derived  from  the  Dutch.  *kit'  or  Middle  Datat 
Idttie,*  a  large  bottle,  beaker  or  decanter,  has 
to-day  various  significations,  among  them  a 
large  bottle,  wooden  tub  for  milk,  nsh,  butter 
and  other  household  articles,  a  soldier's  kit, 
a  sailor's  chest  and  contents  and  a  shoemaker's 
kit;  and  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  whole 
outfit,  the  whole  amoimt,  the  whole  company, 
as  in  the  expression  'the  whole  kit  of  them.* 
Used  in  this  way  it  is  often  employed  in 
a  deprecatory  sense.  As  a  military  term  kit 
generally  signifies  the  more  intimately  related 
articles  of  a  soldier  such  as  shoes,  boots,  socks, 
shirts,  undershirts,  brushes,  combs.  The  sol- 
dier's kit  weighs  from  50  pounds  upward,  the 
weight  depending  upon  whether  the  soldier  is 
under  ordinary  or  heavy  marching  orders. 
The  heavy  marchint;  outfit  of  the  British  in- 
fantry soldier  is  a  knapsack  containing  shirts, 
extra  uniform,  boots,  socks,  brushes  and  a  few 
other  personal  articles,  mess  tin,  bread,  rations 
for  a  certain  time,  generally  of  short  duration, 
coat.  cap.  rifle,  bayonet,  ammunition  and  cart- 
ridge belt.  This  outfit,  however,  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  work  for  which  a  dctaclunent 
of  troops  is  destined  for  the'  moment.  The 
German,  Austrian  and  Italian  soldiers  are  often 
more  heavily  laden  than  the  British,  they  being 
frequently  required  to  carry  a  part  of  a  tent, 
and  a  great  coat.  The  German,  too,  carried, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  a 
ground  sheet.  But  the  latter  war  has  tended 
to  considerably  change  the  kit  of  the  infantry 
soldier  under  heavy  marching  orders  and  .to 
make  it  somewhat  more  variable  than  it  was 
formerly. 

KIT-CAT  CLUB,  a  club  formed  in  Lon- 
don about  1688,  originally  for  convivial  pur- 
poses, but  which  soon  assumed  a  political  diar- 
icler,  having  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  be- 
come the  resort  of  lifarlborou^,  Walpole,  Ad- 
dison. Steele  and  other  leading  Whigs.  Its 
founder  was  Jacob  Touson,  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher, and  its  name  was  derived  from  thai 
o(  Christopher  Cat,  who  sujiplied  the  club 
with  mutton-pies.  It  was  originally  composed 
of  39  members,  later  enlarged  to  48.  The 
portraits  (about  three-quarters  length)  of  the 
members  were  painted  W  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
and  hence  a  portrait  of  (his  length  is  called 
a  Idt-cat"    The  club  was  dissolved  about  1720. 

KIT-FOX,  or  SWIPT-POX,  a  small  fox 
{VitSpts  velox)  found  in  the  central  and  norih- 
westeni  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 


cially common  in  the  upper  OdtnnUa  River 
region.  It  is  about  20  indies  long,  with  a 
broad,  ahort  face,  and  has  the  soles  of  the  feet 
densely  hairy.  In  anmmer  its  fnr  is  of  a 
brownish  gray  color,  tinged  with  orange  on  the 
Banks  aniT  white  below ;  in  winter  it  becomes 
much  paler.  It  is  especially  noted  for  its 
activity,  and  for  the  deep  burrows  which  it 
digs,  and  in  which  its  yoimg  are  boni  and 
nurtnre^  It  feeds  muuly  on  ground  sqinrrett 
and  small  birds, 

KITCHBN  CABINET,  a  popular  name 
applied  to  certain  intimate  political  friends  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  more  influence  over  his  actions  than 
his  official  advisers.  They  were  Gen.  Duff 
Green,  editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph 
at  Washington,  the  confidential  organ  of  the 
administration;  Maj.  William  B.  Lewis,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  second  auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Isaac  Hill,  editor  of  the  Neva  Hampshire 
Patriot,  and  Amos  Kendall  (q.v.)  of  Kei»- 
tucky.  He  was  leader  of  the  kitchen  cabinet; 
worked  for  the  Jackson  "second  choice*  move- 
ment in  Kentucky-  and  received  the  office  6i 
fourth  auditor  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  a  raafl 
of  exceeding  ability,  but  of  low  moral  per- 
ceptions, and,  as  a  politician,  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  worst  evils  of  the  American  ays-' 
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..  glimpse  of 
the  invisible  Amos  Kendall,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  America.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole  a<uninia- 
traiion.*  Consult  Parton,  Jaotes,  *The  Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson>  (Vol.  Ill,  New  York  i860). 
KITCHBN-MIDDENS,  or  KjbKEBN- 
HODDINOS,  mounds  of  shells,  bones,  char- 
coal and  refuse,  remaining  upon  the  site  of 
prehistoric  settlements  akmg  the  coasts  of  seas, 
lakes  and  rivers  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  exploration  of  them  has  brought  to  Kght 
many  relics  of  the  Palseohthic  and  Neolit&d 
men  who  formed  them,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  of  prehistoric  archieolf^y.' 
Extensive  deposits  of  this  kind  occur  in  various' 

Erts  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are 
own  as  shell-heaps  (qv.);  and  their  forma- 
tion is  going  on  -,rberever  savage  conditi<Mi» 
still  exist. 

KITCHENSR,  klch'«-ntr,  Horatio  Her-. 
bert,  1st  Earl  KrrcHENm  or  KnABToux  and 
or  fikoom,  British  soldier:  b.  Crotter  House, 
Bally  Ion  gford.  County  Kelly,  Ireland,  24  June 
1850;  drowned  west  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
Scotland,  5  June  1916.  Thou):^  of  Irish  birth, 
he  was  of  English  descent,  his  father  being 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  Kitchener,  of  the  13th  Dra- 
goons. He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Woolwich,  and  received  his 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers  on  4  Jan. 
1S7I.  Between  the  time  of  his  entering  the  mitt-' 
tary  academy  and  receiving  his  Commission  he 
had  seen  service  in  the  FnuxM>-German  War. 
He  was  at  Dinan  when  war  broke  out,  offered 
his  services  to  the  French  authorities  and 
served  as  a  private  in  Ae  Second  Army  of  the' 
Loire  under  ttM  command  of 'Genaal  Ctianzy,- 


whole  of  thfr  survey  of  Galilee  for  the  Palestin* 
Exploration  Fund's  map  was  executed  by  fain.' 
He  was  employed  from  1S82-92  in  assisfiiv  ia* 
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the  reorganint'ipn  of  the  Egyptian  ann};,  and  in 
ISS2  became  sirdar  or  commander-in-chief. 
The  next  four  years  were  spent  in  preparations 
for  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan,  and  in  1896 
he  began  operations  against  the  Khalifa,  whose 
forces  he  defeated  at  Firket.  The  result  of 
this  engaftement  was  the  recovery  of  the  prov- 
ince of  DongoU.  In  1898  he  »fain  defeated 
the.  Khalifa's  forces  at  Albar^  Kitchener  had 
learned  well  the  lessons  of  warfare  in  Egypt 
and  behind  each  advance  constructed  a  railroad. 
On  2  September  of  that  year  the  Khalifa's 
forces  were  utterly  deated  al  Omdurman  and 
two  days  after  the  battle  Kitchener  entered 
KhanoiUD.  For  these  services  Kitchener  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kitchener  of 
Khartoum.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  con- 
quests was  the  economy  with  which  the  three 
campaigns  from  1896-98  were  conducted,  the 
totsJ  cost  exceeding  little  more  than  $12,000,000. 

Then  occurred  an  episode  that  might  have 
led  to  war  between  England  and  France,  when 
a  French  officer.  Colonel  Uarcfaand,  with  a 
small  force  of  SeneKalese  soldiers,  established 
themselves  at  Fashocb,  on  the  White  Nile.  600 
miles  above  Khartoum  or  territory  claimed  for 
ISigypt.  Kitchener  met  the  situation  very  tact- 
fully; he  visited  Fashoda,  permitted  the  tri- 
color to  remain  hoisted  and  arranged  with  Mar- 
chand  that  the  disputed  occupancy  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  diplomaiiats  of  the  two  countries. 

In  1899  Kitohener  was  summoned  froiti 
Efvpt  to  join  Lord  Roberts  as  chief  of  the 
staff  wheti  the  latter  took  over  the  supreme 
command  of  the  British  forces  during  Iho 
Great  Boer  War,  Here  his  untiring  energy 
vnis  devoted  first  to  the.  vrork  of  organisation. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  decision  to  attack 
the  Boers  at  Paardebcrg  and  his  tactical  dispo- 
sitions ou  that  occasion  were  subjected  at  the 
time  to  severe  criticism.  In  November  1900, 
after  both  of  the  Boer  capitals  had  been  occu- 
pied, and  it  appeared  as  if  the  object  of  the 
war  had  been  attained,  .Lord  Roberts  banded 
over  the  command  to  Lord  Kitchener  and  to 
bim  fell  the  difficult  and  arduoos  task  of  coping 
with  the  guerrilla  methods  thereafter  adopted 
by  the  Boers,  and  to  which  the  country  was 
well  adapted.  He  first  made  his  railway  com- 
munications safe  and  secured  the  important  cen- 
tres; then  he  brought  the  non^combatapt  papu- 
lation into  concentration  camps ;  and  finally  he 
established  a  vast  system  of  protective  block- 
houses huggii^  the  railway  lines,  whidi  were 
finally  used  as  armed  bases  against  which  long 
lines  o(  njounted  men  swept  parties  of  the 
Boers.  In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Treaty 
of  Vereeniging  in  1902,  which  ended  the  war. 
Kitchener  took  an  active  part,  »nd  he  favored 
the  granting  of  generous  conditions  of  peace. 
As  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  his  services  he 
was  raised  a  step  iti  the  peerage  by  being  cre- 
ated a  viscount,  promoted  to  die  rank  of  gen- 
eral and  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Shortly  after  the  conchision  of  the  Boer 
War  he  was  an  pointed  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  and  thi?  poi^t  he  held  til)  1907,  carrying 
through  a  mimber  of  important  reforms  in  the 
organixatioD  of  the  Indian  army.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  this  appoint- 
ment he  subsequently  declined.  In  leaving  India 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Japan  and  then  proceeded  to 


AtistraHa  and  New  Zealand,  where  he  drew  up 
schemes  for  the  defense  of  these  dominions 
which  were  subsequently  put  in  operation.  In 
April  1010  he  returned  to  England,  when  there 
ensued  a  brief  respite  from  military  doties  and 
a  relapse  into  dvil  life. 

In  1911  Kitchener  succeeded  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  as  British  Resident  in  Cairo,  In  this 
position  he  devoted  himself  to  the  suppression 
of  the  disloyal  and  anarchist  agitation  which 
had  been  paihering  head  during  Sir  Eldoa 
Gorst's  r^mc,  and  to  the  initiation  and  fur- 
therance of  measures  for  the  economic  develop- 
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has  lai^ly  increased,  roads  were  constructed 
and  inlproved,  public  health  safeguarded  by  ade- 
quate sanitary  measures  and  the  fellaheen  pro- 
leaed  by  legislation  against  the  i 


of  1914  found  Kitchener  in 
England  in  consultation  with  the  imperial  au- 
thorities. On  2  August  he  was  boarding  a 
steamship  at  Dover  on  his  letum  to  Egypt, 
when,  owing  to  the  threatening  situation 
in  Europe,  he  was  summoned  back  to  London. 
On  the  4th  war  was  declared  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  —  an  announcement  that  was 
hailed  with  enihtisiasttc  approval  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  task  that  fell  to  him  then  was  one  of 
imexampled  difficulty.  The  British  army_  for 
effective  purposes  was  composed  of  a  striking 
force  of  160  000  men;  he  expanded  it  into  an 
army  of  5,000,000,  in  a  country  traditionally  de- 
voted to  voluntary  enlistrnent,  and  his  prestige 
nnd  personality  were  main  factors  in  the  strik- 
ing result?  acnicvcd  under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem and  in  the  acceptance  by  the  nation  with 
so  little  friction  of  the  final  resort  to  conscrip- 
tion. Certain  ii  is,  however,  that  he  took  on 
himself  a'  burden  that  was  too  heavy  for  one 
man  to  hear.  Following  on  a  campaign  of 
criticism  in  a  section  of  the  press  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions  was  created  and  the  powers  of 
chief  of  the  staff  enlarged  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing the  War  Secretary  to  matters  strictly  within 
his  own  department.  On  2  June  1916  he  invited 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
of  whom  had  attacked  his  conduct  as  War 
Minister,  to  a  secret  conference  at  the  House, 
and  there  he  is  said  to  have  emerged  triumph- 
antly from  what  must  have  been  for  him  a  try- 
ing and  somewhat  dislasleful  experience. 

The  termination-  of  his  career  followed  a 
few  days  thereafter  with  tragic  and  appafTing 
suddenness.  Accompanied  by  the  members  of 
his  staff,  he  cmharitcd  on  5  June  on  the  cmiser 
Hampshire  at  an  unknown  port  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Archangel,  and  thence  to  Petrograd  to  con- 
fer with  the  Russian  government.  The 
cruiser  was  accompanied  by  two  destroyers,  but 
oning  to  the  heavy  seas  that  were  running 
these  had  to  be  detached  At  eight  o'clock  in 
ihc  evening  an  explosion  occurred  on  board, 
which  was  observed  from  the  shore ;  four 
boats  were  seen  to  leave  the  vessel,  but  these 
were  apparently  swamped  and  the  sole  survi- 
vors or  the  wreck  were  12  sailors  who  man- 
aged to  reach  shore  on  a  faft.  It  was  after- 
ward officially  5lafcd  that  the  Hamf'shire  had 
struck  a  mine.    The  news  of  the  disaster  was' 
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reeeived  with   consfernatioti  and  grief  in   all 

farts  of  the  British  Empire.  Kitchener  was 
allowed  as  Minister  of  War  by  Mr.  IJoyd 
George,  and  his  elder  brother,  Lieut. -Col.  Henry 
Elliott  Chevallier  Kitchener,  succeeded  to  the 
title. 

Kitcfaener  in  popular  tradition  was  regarded 
as  a  stem,  austere  and  somewhat  unapproach- 
able man ;  but  his  aloofness  was  due  in  the 
main  to  shyness,  the  conditions  of  his  early 
service  in  Palestine,  Cyprus  and  Egypt  foster- 
ing a  love  of  solitude  that  became  a'  second 
nature  with  him.  Prom  the  time  of  his  Sudan 
campaigns  he  was  regarded  by  the  British 
pubhc  as  an  organiicr  of  victory,  one  who 
never  struck  without  maldng  full  and  adequate 
preparation  for  the  blow.  This  characteristic 
was  fully  revealed  in  his  final  task.  Whea;  at 
the  outset  of  the  great  European  conftict,  a 
short  war  wu  gener^y  anticipated,  he  ha/i 
the  courage  and  foresi^t  to  state  the  dis- 
agreeable truth  and  to  make  arieqaate  prepa- 
rations for  a  long  war.  No  hope  of  tenaporary 
siKcesses  in  the  early  stg^es  of  the  oonfliet 
could  divert  him  from  his  pnrpoM^  to  cttsure 
^t,  in  what  he  conceived  would  be  a  'Wftr  of 
exhansiion,  the  superiority  in  man  power,  mu- 
nitions and  equipment  shoold  in  its  later  staffes 
rest  incontestably  with  Hie  allied  powers. 
Consult  Be^e,  H,  'Lord  Kitchener*  (Lon- 
don 1915);   Burieigh,   B.,   'Twixt  Sirdar  and 


Groser,  H.  G.,  'Lord  Kitchener'  (London 
1914)  ;  Hackwood,  F.  W.,  'Life  of  Lord 
Kitchener'  (London  1913);  Steevens,  G.  W., 
'With  Kitchener  to  Khartum'  ( 189S«-1914) ; 
Wheeler,  H.  F.,  'Life  of  Lord  Kitchener' 
(London  1914);  'The  Boys'  Ufe  a(  Lord 
Kitchener'    (New  Vork  1917). 

KITCHIN,  George  WiUIatn,  Ei^lish  his- 
torian and  clergyman :  b.  Hadkigh,  buSolk,  7 
Dec.  1827 ;  d.  14  Oct.  1912.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  English  Church, 
and  was  prominent  as  tutor  and  lecturer  at  the 
university  for  many  years.  He  became  dean  of 
Winchester  in  1883  and  in  1894  was  translated 
to  the  deanery  of  Durham.  He  is  widely  known' 
by  his  'History  of  France,*  a  standard  work 
(1873-77)  ;  and  has  also  pujiUshed  'Winchester' 
in  the  'Historic  Towns'  series  (1890);  'Life 
of   Harold    Browne,    Bishop    of    Winchester' 


Grammar  and  Lexicon,'  and  did  much  to  popu- 
larize the  history  of  the  French  language  in 
England. 

KITE,  a  bird  of  prey  associated  with  tlie 
buzzards  in  the  sub-family^  Buleoninte  of  the 
family  Pidconida,  characieriied  by  weak  grasp- 
mg-power  in  the  feet,  alendet  form,  usually  a 
forked  tail,  and  long  wings  suited  to  the  swift 
and  graceful  flight  tihat  distinguishes  the  group. 
•These  buoyant  birds,*  says  Evans,  'are  fond 
of  ^ching  but  soar  with  ease,  quarterini:^  the 
plains  like  harriers,  or  hoverin;;  vrith  uplifted 
wings  to  dart  down  on  their  prey  of  insects, 
snakes,  small  mammals,  and  more  rarely  birds.* 
They  hnild  their  nests  on  trees,  or  in  some 
Qses  on  bushes  and  reeds  in  marshes ;  and  their 
eggs  are  whitish,  marked  in  various  degrees 
of  spotting.  The  cries  of  most  kites  are  loud 
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and  moumflil,  but  some  utter  sharp,  whistling 
notes.  The  Brahminy  kite  is  exceedingly  nu- 
merous in  India  and  eastward,  and  is  valued  for 
its  vermin -ki  1  li n^ ;  and  an  Australian  species, 
the  whistling  kile,  is  a  powerful  aid  in  sup- 
pressing insect -pi  agues.  The  red  kite,  or 
■gleed,"  of  Europe  eats  almost  every  sort  of 
small  creature,  and  like  some  of  the  others  doea 
not  disdain  carrion.  In  the  16th  century  large 
flocks  of  gleeds  dwelt  in  and  about  London, 
and  were  welcome  as  scavengers,  as  they  are 
to-day  in  Cairo  and  other  Oriental  towns,  but 
they  nave-  suffered  almost  total  extermination 
in  Britain,  mainly  because  of  their  depredations 
on  pouttiy,  pheasants,  etc.  The  gavinda,  or 
Pariah '  kite,  is  the  scavenger  of  Hindustan, 
Several  spedes  of  these  handsome  hawks  in- 
halrit  tropical  America,  one  of  which,  the 
Everglade  idte,  comes  '  to  soalhern  Florida, 
where  it  subsists  excltisively  on  the  snails 
(AmpuHaria,  etc.)  that  throng  on  the  bushes 
in  the  mangrove  swamps ;  hence  it  is  locally 
known  as  snail-hawk.  ,  The  swallow- tailed  kite, 
black  with  purple  and  blue  reflections,  is  com- 
laonly  seen  in  the  southern  United  States,  and 
is  pre-eminently  a  bird  of  the  air.  'It  capture* 
its  prey,  devours  it,  and  drinks,  while  under 
way.  Its  flight  possesses  all  the  marvelous  ease 
and  grace  of  a  swallow's,"  The  white-tailed  is 
a  species  of  Texas  and  southward,  haunting 
marshes  rather  than  uplands.  The  Mississippi 
kite,  however,  wanders  in  summer  all  over  tbe 
southerly  interior,  where  it  is  generally  known 
as  the  blue  kite.  All  these  are  migratory. 
(Consult  Newton,  'Dictionary  of  Birds'  (Lon- 
don 1896);  Evans,  'Birds'  (New  Yorit  1900)  ; 
and  Amencan  omithfdogies,  especially  Bendire, 
'Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds' 
(Vol.  1,  WashinglMi  1892). 

KITS,  a  common  aerial  toy  m  the  form  of 
two  crossed  sticks  covered  with  pa^r  and  bal- 
aticed  wilh  a  tail  or  string,  on  which  are  tied 
bits  of  doth  or  paper.  Kites  were  first  em- 
ployed in  aid  of  science  in  1749  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ajider  Wilson  and  Thomas  Mellville  of  Scot- 
land, who  by  means  of  a  thermometer  attached 
to  a  kite  were  able  to  take  tempeiaiures  above 
the  earth's  -  surface.  Franklitis  expeiiments 
with  electricity  by  means  of  a  kite  and  icey  are 
familiar  to  everyone.  Among  the  men  whO' 
have  given  much  thought  and  labor  ttf  improve 
kite  making  are  W.  A.  Eddy.  S.  P.  Langley, 
Octave  (Thanute,  Lawrence  Hargrave.  J.  B. , 
Millet,  J.  W.  Davis,  C.  F.  Lamson,  H.  D.  Wis^, 
Captain  Baden-Powell  Professor  Marvin,  C  F. 
Moore  and  others.  The  first  improvement  was. 
to  make  a  tailless  kite,  and  this  was  perfected 
by  Mr.  Eddy. 

"In  1895  Captain  Baden-Powell  of  England,' 
weighing  150  pounds,  was  enabled  to  hoist  him- 
self 100  feet  in  the  air  by  a  tandem  of  five 
kites.  Mr.  Hargrave,  with  three  kitci,  raised  a 
total  weight  o£  208  pounds  to  the  height  of  16 
feet,  as  far  as  he  cared  to  go.  Lieutenant. 
Wise,  in  1897,  with  four  kites,  rose  to  42  (eet, 
the  entire  weight  raised  being  229  pounds.  Mr. 
Eddy  has  done  much  to  develop  tandem  kite 
flying.  In  1897  be  made  a  tandem  of  nine 
Eddy-Malay  kites  on  a  cord  two  miles  long^ 
with  an  elevation  of  S.S9S  feel,  the  same  being 
kept  up  for  IS  .hour?.  At  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
toty,  near  Boston,  this  teighf  was  exceeded, 
hy  the  tandem  of  seven  Ualay  and  two  Hdrgrave 
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kites,  with  an  area  of  170  feet,  riiiag  8,740  f«et 
above  Blue  Hill,  or  9,375  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  took  three  miles  of  piano-wire  and  the  work 
of  three  men  for  12  hours  to  accomplish  this 
feat.  Piano  wire  has  been  found  preferable  to 
cord,  having  greater  tensile  strength  and  pre- 
senting less  surface  to  the  wind. 

In  the  United  Slates  Weather  Bureau  para- 
kites  are  used  tor  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  and  tne  humidity  and  tem- 
perature at  high  altitudes,  by  the  meteorograph. 
These  can  be  obtained  at  a  single  observation 
and  several  hours  before  the  efiects  are  loiown 
in  the  lower  atmosphere.  Photographs  have 
been  taken  by  means  of  a  camera  fastened  on. 
the  frame  of  a  kite  and  operated  by  a  cord,  and 
Mr.  Eddy  had  an  arrangement  of  eight  cameras 
strapped  together  in  which  all  the  shutters  can 
be  opened  at  once,  and  by  this  means  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  horizon  can  be  taken.  In- 
ventors o£  flying  and  soaring  machines  have 
made  extensive  use  of  kites  in  planning  the 
construction  of  their  various  contrivances. 
Since  1905  meteorological  observations  by  kilos 
have  been  carried  on  continuously  by  the 
Weather  fiureau  ai  Mount  Weather,  Va.  The 
instruments  were  raised  to  23,835  feet  on  5 
May  1910  when  10  kites  and  S>4  miles  of  wire 

The  first  permanent  station  for  kite  flying 
in  Europe,  and  the  first  in  ibe  world  estab- 
lished under  governmental  auspices,  is  that  at 
Viborg,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Den- 
mark, the  governments  of  Denmark;  Sweden 
and  France  co-operating  in  the  scheme.  The 
most  important  building  ai  the  station  is  a 
tower  33  feel  high,  moimted  on  circular  laila, 
so  that  it  can  be  rotated  easily  and  left  open  on 
one  side.  No  matter  from  which  direction  the 
winds  blows  the  tower  is  turned  with  ifiit  ^p 
to  leeward.  TTiQS  the  operator  can  sit  wifnin, 
where  the  windlasses  are,  and  watch  his  kites. 
The  tatter,  of  course,  naturally  take  their  lines 
down  the  wind.  There  are  two  windbsses 
controlled  by  electric  motors,  one  being  held 
in  reserve  for  immediate  use  in  case  the  wire 
on  the  other  breaks  while  in  service.  Kites 
have  also  been  used  to  throw  lines  across 
streams  or  chasms  or  to  bring  life-lines  to 
Stranded  ships.  Consult  'Proceedings  of  the 
Interna (i on al  Conference  on  Aerial  Naviga- 
tkin'  (Chicago  1S93) ;  Marvin,  C.  P.,  'Me- 
chanics of  the  Kite'  ;  'Instructions  for  Aerial 
Observations' ;  'Invesiigation  of  the  SluKgish- 
ness  of  the  Meteorograph';  and  other  bulletins 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  (Washington  1898  et 
seq.>;  L.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  'Eludes  sur  la 
temperature  et  ses  varrations,'  In  the  'Annals 
of^e  Central  Meteorologjcal  Bureau'  (Paris 
J897> ;  'Sur  I'orKariiation  des  sondages 
airiennes,>  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  for  Meteorology*  (ib.  190O) ; , 
Rotch,  A.  L.,  'Use  of  Kites  to  OMain  Meteoro- 
logical Observations'  (Boston  1900):  Assmann 
and  Berson,  'Ergcbnissc  der  Arbeit  en  am 
aeronaut ischen  ObseiVatorium  in  den  Jahren 
1900  and  190P  (Berlin  1902);  "Arbeilen  des 
Koniglicfie  preussischen  aeronaut!  schen  Obser- 
vatonums'  (Lindenberg  1904-13),  and  paper 
by  Millet,  J.  B.,  in  the  Aeronaulical  Annual  for 
J896. 


Paris  he  studied  at  tiie  Ecole  des  Beaox  Arts 

under  Bonnaissieux.  He  was  awarded  three 
gold  medals  by  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanics'  Association,  a  gold  medal  of  honor 
by  the  American  Art  Association  of  New  York. 
He  received  a  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion, Paris,  1889,  as  well  as  that  in  1900,  He 
also  received  the  order  of  Bene  Merenti  from 
the  king  of  Rumania.  His  more  important 
works  are  'Music  of  the  Sea,'  ia  the  Boston 
Museum;  the  Major  Doyle  monument,  Provi- 
dence, El.  I.;  the  statute  of  General  Lee  at 
Vicksjburg,  Miss.;  'The  Minute  Man,'  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass. :  the  Hayes  Memorial  Fountain 
atlProvidence ;  the  W.  H.  Hunt  Memorial.  Bos- 
ton, and  the  statue  of  Roger  Conant,  Salem. 
Mass. 

KITSON,  Th«o  Alice  RBnl«t  American 
b.  fit«olEline.  Mass..  1871.  Her 
.__ime  was    Ruggles.     Educated    in    art 

Boston  and  Paris,   she  nnrried  her  most 


sculptor 
maiden 


dent  days  she  showed  peculiar  talent  for  her 
work  as  a  sculptor;  and  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Dagnan-Bouven.  she  especially 
diittngnislied  herself,  and  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can woman  to  recave  honors  in  sculpture  at 
the  Paris  Salon.  In  Paris  her  work  is  held 
to-day  in  hi^  regard  for  its  simplicity,  force 
and  direcioess  coupled  with  its  strength  of 
vision  and  beauly  and  precision  of  execution. 
Her  sculptures  have  been  on  exhibition  in  al- 
most tr/ery  great  exposition  in  the  United 
States  and  in  numerous  art  clubs.  Among  her 
notable  works  are  'Woods  of  Michigan'  (two 
bronie  figures  at  the  Chicago  Exposition) ; 
'Statue  of  Volunteer  for  Soldiers'  Monument' 
(Newburyport,  Mass.)  ;  'Soldiers'  Monument' 
(Ashbumham,  Maes.) ;  'Massachusetts  Stale 
Monument'  (NalionaJ  Military  Park,  Vicks- 
borg) ;  "Portrait  Medallions  of  Dodge,  Blair, 
Howard,  Logan,  Ransome,  Gricrson  and  other 
generals  for  the  Sherman  Monument'  (Wash- 
mgton);  'Statue  of  Minute  Man'  (Farming- 
ten,  Mass  )  ;  "Soldiers'  Monument'  (Walden, 
N.  Y.)  ;  'Mother'  (Blickerdyke  group)  ;  'Stu- 
dents' Monunlent'  (Spanish- American  'War, 
University  of  Minnesota)  ;  'Soldiers'  Monu- 
ment* (Pasadena,  Cal.).  Her  work  also  in- 
cltides  a  long  list  of  similar  monuments,  a  list 
which  is  growing  in  length  and  importance 
from  year  to  year. 

■  KITTANNINQ,  Pa.,  borough  and  county- 
seat,  on  Allegheny  River,  45  miles  north  of 
Pittsburgh,  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Buffalo 
and  Allegheny  Division.  Bituminous  coal,  oil 
and  gas  are  the  chief  products  in  minerals,  also 
limestotie  and  fire-clays  in  vast  quantities,  with 
some  iron  ore  in  places.  The  manufacture  of 
plate-glass,  basic  iran,  mat«anese,  bufi  building 
brick,  chinaware  and  flour  nulling  are  the  chief 
industries.  Connected  with  the  town  of  Ford 
City  by  trolley.  Ford  City  has  a  population  of 
about  8,000  and  is  the  location  of  the  largest 
plate-glass  manufactory  in  the  world,  -works 
4  and  5  of  (he  Pittsburgh  Plate-Glass  Company. 
The  Allegheny  River  Mining  Company  wtdi 
over  3^000  miners  and  laborers  are  operating 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  KJttanntng  and 
Ford  City,  increasing  the  suburban  population 
greatly  in  recent  years.  Pop.  SfXO,  excluding 
suburbs. 
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KITTATINNY  (Idt's-tin-I)  MOUN- 
TAINS, a  range  which  extends  from  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y,  south  and  southwest,  through 
the  norlhwestern  part  of  New  Jersey  and  into 
Pennsylvania.  The  names  hy  which  the  range 
is  generally  known  are  in  New  York,  the  Sha- 
wangunk,  in  New  Jersey,  the  Kittalinny  and  in 
Pennsylvania  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  range 
varies  in  height  from  500  to  1,800  feet.  The 
mountains  belong  to  the  Appalachians,  and 
font!  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  main  part  of  the 

KITTATINNY  PENEPLAIN.  See 
Peneplain. 

KITTERY,  Ht'e-ri,  Me.,  town  in  York 
County,  on  the  Pisealaqua  River  and  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad,  four  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
The  United  States  Naval  Station  and  Ship- 
building Yards  are  located  here  on  Coritinculal 
Island,  but  are  known  as  the  Porlsmonth  Navy 
Yard.  The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New 
England.  It  was  settled  in  1624  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1647.  It  was  the  birthplace  and  for- 
mer home  of  Sir  William  Pepperell.  There 
are  numerous  hotels  and  churches  here,  public 
schools  and  the  Rice  Public  Library  containing 
5,000  volumes  and  the  Traipe  Academy.  Pop. 
3,533. 

KITTIM,  or  CHITTIM,  a  term  of  Bibli- 
cal origin  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Cyi)rus,  derived  from  the  important  town  of 
Kition  or  Cition,  the  modern  Lanarca.  The 
•isles  of  Kiltim*  are  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  ii, 
10,  and  Eiekiel  xxvii,  6.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  the  third  son  of  Javan  and  the  brother  of 
Elisha,  Tarshishard  Dodanim  (Gen.  x,  4). 

KITTIWAKE.     See  Gulls. 

KITTO,  John,  Enelish  BiMe  student;  b. 
Plymouth,  England,  4  Dec.  1804;  d.  Cannstadt, 
near  Stuttgart,  Germany,  25  Nov.  1854.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  mason  at  Plymouth,  and 
after  obtaining  a  very  scanty  education  began 
to  assist  his  father,  but  met  with  a  fall  which 
deprived  him  of  the  sense  of  hearii^.  Sent  to 
the  workhouse  he  was  presently  ara>renticed  to 
a  shoemaker,  who  used  him  so  cruelly  that  the 
magistrates  canceled  his  indentures.  He  there- 
fore returned  to  (he  workhouse,  where  some 
Slanlhropic  gentlemen  became  interested  in 
1,  made  provision  for  hia  support  and  pro- 
cured for  him  permission  to  read  in  the  pub- 
lic library.  In  1824  be  became  the  pupil  of 
Mr.  Groves,  a  dentist  of  Exeter,  who  supported 
bim  and  gave  him  a  small  salary  for  his  serv- 
ices. In  1825  he  was  sent  to  the  Missionary 
College  at  Islington  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing training  as  printer  for  the  foreign  press 
of  the  Chilrch  Missionary  Society,  Shortly 
afterward  he  was  sent  abroad  by  the  sodetf, 
but  returned  two  years  later.^  In  1829  Mr. 
Groves  organized  a  private  missionary  party 
which  set  sail  for  the  Persian  court,  where 
from  1829-33  Kitio  acquired  that  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  East  which  he  afterward 
employed  in  his  writing.  He  had  opened  a 
school  (or  Armenians  at  Bagdad,  whidi  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  because  of  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  floods  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
founded  and  edited  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature (1848-53)  and  although  a  layman  of 
the  English  Church  received  in  1844  the  degree 


of   D.D.    from    GiesseiL    He    piMslied    'The 

Pictorial  Bible>  (1835-38) ;.  'Pictorial  History 
of  Palestioe'  (1841);  'Gallery  of  Scripture 
Engravings'  (1841-43);  'Cyclopedia  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature'  (edited  1843-45)  ;  <The  Lost 
Senses :  Deafness  and  Blindness'  (1845) ; 
'Physical  Geography  of  tte  Holy  Land' 
(1848);  <DaiW  Bible  Illustrations:  Morning 
Readings'  (1349-51) ;  'Evening  Readings' ; 
and  many  other  similar  works.  In  his  latter 
years  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  from 
the  Crown, 

KITTON,  Frederic  George,  Englbh  au- 
thor and  artist:  b.  Norwich,  5  May  1856;  d.  10 
Se_pt,  1904.  After  receiving  his  education  at  a 
private  school  in  Norwich,  he  was  ^ut  under 
the  training  of  W,  L.  Thomas,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  London  Graphic,  and  became  an 
expert  draftsman  and  wood  engraver.  In  1882 
he  added  literature  to  his  profession  of  book 
illustration.  Among  his  delightful  appredations 
of  artists,  illustrators  and  authors  of  his  time 
may  be  mentioned  'Phiz'  (Hablot  Knight 
Browne),'  a  memoir  (1882)  ;  'John  Leech,  Ar- 
tist and  Humorist'  (1883) ;  'Charles  Dickens 
by  Pen  and  Pencil'  (1^0);  '■Dickens  and  his 
Illustrators'  (1898);  'Charles  Dickens,  his 
Life,  Writings  and  Personality'    (1902). 


Harvard  University  (1882)  he  became  instmc- 
tor  in  English  in  that  university,  being  raised 
to  the  izik  of  iull  professor  12  years  Iftter. 
He  has  given  much  attention  to  English  philol- 
Ogy  and  the  study  of  English  literature. 
Among  his  pbblislicd  works  are  'The  Mother 
Tongue'  (with  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  1900); 
'Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech'- 
(with  James  B,  Greenough  1901)  ;  'Old  Farmer 
and  his  Ahnanac'  (1905)  ;  'Essays  on  C^ao- 
eer>  (1914) ;  'Chaucer  and  his  Poetry'  (Johns 
Hopkins   lectures,   1915). 

KITTS,  Smnt.     See  Chkistopheh,  Saint. 

KITTUL,    H-too;    or    KITTOOL.      See 


in  CSiinese,  "Nine  Rivers,"  and  the  city,  whidi 
is  the  official  head  of  the  province,  is  situated 
on  Yang-lse-kiang,  a  short  distance  above  the 
entrance  to  Lake  Poyan^.  The  city  which, 
like  most  Chinese  dties,  is  walled,  is,  within 
this  rampart,  about  five  miles  in  circumference  i 
but  the  moaern  town  has  outgrown  the  wall 
and  a  considerable  important  suburbs  esdsts 
without  it.  The  city  is  well  drained  and 
lighted  and  possesses  a  better  police  force  than 
is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  a  Chinese  dty  of 
its  size.  This  may  be  due  lo  the  fact  that  it 
lus  a  large  foreign  population  both  within  the 
dty  limits  and  in  the  subuil^an  residence  por- 
tion. Within  the  city  are  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic churches,  some  of  them  fine  btuldings;  and 
the  British  government  maintains  a  consulate 
there.  The  greater  number  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents occupy  a  stretch  to  the  west  of  the  city 
along  the  nver,  between  the  Chinese  suburban 
(^uarte^5  and  the  stretch  of  shallow  lakes  which 
he  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the  city.  The 
town  exports  considerable  of  the  products 
gathered  in  from  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, but  the  range  of  its  industrial  and  covt-. 
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mercUl  activities  does  not  extend  far  inland. 
The  exports  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  rice, 
tea,  paper,  tobacco,  chinaware,  hemp  and  other 
agricultQral  products  in  a  lesser  degree,  and 
grass-cloth;  while  the  greater  percentage  of  the 
imports  consists  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
metals,  provisions  and  leather  articles.  In  the 
past  a  great  deal  of  opium  was  sold  in  the 
city  ana  shipped  to  interior  points  in  China. 
Pop.  about  93.000. 

KIUSHU,  kyoo'shoo',  or  KYUSHU, 
Japan,  one  of  five  large  islands  of  the  empire ; 
area,  16,840  square  miles.  It  contains  nine 
provinces  but  for  administrative  purposes  is 
divided  into  seven  Ken  or  prefectures.  The 
island  is  mountainous  and  volcanic.  The  priu~ 
cipal  harbor  is  the  treaty  port,  Nagasaki,  but 
in  1889  five  special  ports  of  export  were  opened. 
Pop.  7,?27,000. 

KIVA,  the  sacred  ceremonial  chamber  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  name  is  Hopi  and  the 
institution  is  to  be  found  in  every  Hopi  and 
other  village  throughout  the  Pueblo  country. 
The  kiva,  which  wa.s  generally  known  to  the 
first  Spanish  visitors  aiid  explorers  in  the 
Pueblo  territory,  as  eslufa  Cstove  or  furnace) 
is  so  old  an  insritntion  that  its  origin  is  lost 
in  tradition.  At  one  time  its  use  was  much 
more  extensive  than  at  present,  or  even  within 
historical  times,  as  is  evidenced  by;  the  remains 
of  kivas  in  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  villages  in 
Ariiona,  Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Uexico.  It 
was  probably  also  in  use  at  one  time  in  parts 
of  Mexico.  Some  kivas  were  quite  large;  and 
some  of  those  in  use  in  prdiistoric  times  seem 
to  have  been  larger  than  those  existing  at  the 
present  time,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  existing 
remains.  Castafieda,  writing  m  1540,  tells  of 
one  which  had  "twelve  pillars,  four  of  which, 
in  the  centre,  were  each  as  large  as  two  men 
could  reach  around.*  He  is  also  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  some  of  the  Idvas  that 
he  had  seen  "were  large  enough  for  a  game  of 
ban.*  The  early  Spanish  missionaries  and 
other  visitors  to  the  land  of  the  Pueblos  gave 
the  name  estttfa  to  the  kiva  because  they  mis~ 
took  it  for  a  sweat  house,  losing  complete  sight 
of  its  sacred  character  and  the  part  it  had  long 
played  in  the  past  (and  still  plays)  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  Pueblos.  Four  hundred 
years  ago  the  kivas  of  the  Rio  Grande  country 
were  much  the  same  as  they  are  now.  Thw 
were  large  underground,  or  semi-underground, 
square  or  round  structures,  the  roofs  of  which 
were  supported  by  handsome  pillars.  About  the 
time  of  tne  discovery  of  America,  and  for  some 
time  afterward,  the  young  unmarried  men  of 
marriageable  age  lived  in  the  Idva,  and  with 
them  also  Uvea  widowers  or  men  who  had  re- 
pudiated thrir  wives.  Women  were  forbidden, 
under  dire  penalties,  to  sleep  in  the  kivas, 
which  they  could  visit  only  to  bring  to  their 
relatives  food  and  other  prime  necessities.  This 
restriction  upon  the  visit  of  women  is  still  in 
force  in  all  the  Pueblo  villages.  Women,  how- 
ever, are  permitted  to  visit  the  kivas  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  public  festivals  or  other 
ceremonies  of  a  religious  or  other  tribal  nature. 
There  are  also,  in  the  Pueblo  villages,  though 
much  more  rarely,  kivas  for  women.  These 
latter  may  not  he  visited  by  men  except  under 
certain   prescribed   conditions   similar   to   those 


already  indicated.  .  These  kivas  of  the  women 
are  also  the  club  houses  of  secret  reli^ous 
ceremonies  of  a  peculiarly  sacred  nature.  The 
Idvas  were  and  still  are  the  common  property  of 
the  village  and  never  belonged  to  one  individual 
or  set  of  individuals  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  home  of  secret  societies.  In 
some  villages  the  kivas  are  rectangular,  in 
others  square,  and  in  still  others,  circular.  They 
were  originally  built  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
village:  hut  they  are  to-day  usually  hidden 
among  the  houses;  and  they  are  still  partially 
or  altogether  under  ground.  One  Pueblo  may 
have  from  one  to  a  dozen  kivas,  according  to 
its  population,  wealth  and  interests.  Even  those 
kivas  that  have  the  walls  partly  above  the 
ground  have  few  or  no  openings  at  all  in  the 
walls,  and  where  the  openings  exist,  they  are 
invariably  very  small,  the  entrance  to  the  build- 
ings themselves  being  invariably  from  the  flat 
roof,  which  is  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder 
that  can  be  drawn  up.  A  second  ladder  con- 
nects  the  inside  of  the  kiva  with  the  roof, 
through  a  traippdoor.  The  roof,  which  is  very 
strong  and  thick,  is  generally  made  of  well 
tramped  earth  or  adobe  bricks  overlying  beams 
or  rushes,  which  are  supported  by  the  pillars 
already  mentioned.  The  trap-door  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  also  serves  as 
a  bole  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  smoke  from 
the  fireplace  of  the  kiva  which  almost  invariably 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  and  consists 
of  a  shallow  fire  pit  The  kiva  floor  is  usually 
covered  with  smooth  sandstone  slabs ;  and 
around  three  sides  of  the  walls  run  stone 
benches  supported  by  adobe  brick- work. 
Against  the  fourth  wall  is  a  low  ceremonial 
platform  and  a  ceremonial  altar.  Many  of 
the  kivas  have  the  walls,  or  ^rts  thereof  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphic  paintings,  ^rmbolic  in 
nature,  and  serving  to  remind  die  master  of 
ceremonies  of  the  main  incidents  in  the  cere- 
monies to  be  performed  on  certain  stated 
occasions. 

Bibllofra^y^- Bandelier,  A.  F.,  (Report 
of  Investigations  Among  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States*  {1880-92);  'The 
Delight  Makers' ;  Hewett,  E.  I.,  'Antiquities 
of  the  Jemei  Plateau'  (190B) ;  Hodge,  'Hand- 
book of  American  Indians'  (Washington  1907) ; 
Nordenskiold,  'Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa 
Verde'  (1803);  Stevenson.  M.  C,  'The  Sia» 
(11th  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  1896);  'The  Ztini  Indians'  (23d 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Washington  1904) ;  Tewkes,  /.  W..  'Two  Sum- 
mers' Work  in  Pueblo  Ruins'  (Washington 
1904)  ;  WInship,  G.  P.,  'Coronado  Expedition' 
(Washington  1896). 

KIVINJE,  ke-v6n^5,  the  modem  name  of 
the  town  of  IGlwa,  in  German  East  Africa, 
which  is  so  called  to  distingui^  it  from  the 
ancient  Arabian  town  of  the  same  name  on  an 
island  some  17  miles  farther  down  the  coast. 
See  KiLWA  Kivinje. 

KIWI-KIWI,  ke-wMte-wl     See  Anon. 

KIZIL-IRMAK,  kizTl-Tr-maV  (the  Turfc- 
ish  tor  Red  River),  a  river  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  the  Halys,  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor.  Rising  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula,  it 
flows  in  a  circuitous  route  for  over  500  mile! 
and  enters  the  Blade  Sea  near  ^nope. 
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KJERULF.  kyi'nilf,  Hilfdu.  Horwegiaii 
musical  composer;  b.  ]815;  d.  Christiania,  1868. 
He  began  the  Study  of  theology ;  but  his  musN 
ca.1  inclination  was  too  strong  and  he  finally 
gave  up  his  theological  studies  and  went  to 
LeiEaig  to  study  music  He  displayed  a  strong 
lyncal  talent  and  a  facility  for  the  writing  of 
popular  songs  much  above  the  averaee  of 
compositions  of  this  class.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly encouraged  to  do  his  best  in  this  field 
from  the  fact  that  his  songs  were  sung  in 
public  bv  some  of  the  greatest  sta^e  favorites 
of  his  aay,  among  them  Jenny  Lind,  Nilsson 
and  Sontag,  all  singers  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, who  made  t4ie  compositions  of  Kjerulf 
almost  as  popular  and  well  known  as  them- 
selves. He  also  composed  much  excellent  piano 
music.  All  his  work  shows  melodic  gifts  and 
power  of  thought  presentation  equalled  by  few 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  His  great  popular- 
ity and  bis  real  musical  ^fts  enabled  him  to 
exercise  a  noteworthy  mfluence  upon  the 
national  music  of  his  native  land  and  to  create 
a  school  of  his  own,  of  which  the  most  brilliant 
pupil  was  Grieg,  who,  in  some  respects,  sur- 
passed his  master. 

KLAGENPURT,  klaV'foort,  capital  of 
Carinthia.  Austria.  It  practically  forms  a 
suburb  of  Worther,  though  it  is  not  within  the 
city  corporation  of  rile  mter  place.  The  city 
has  the  usual  educational  and  other  buildings 
to  be  found  in  a  German  city  of  its  size,  and 
this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  its  inhabitants  are  German.  In  the 
cathedral  built  in  the  16th  century  is  the  stone 
on  which  the  dukes  of  Carinthia  sat  to  receive 
the  homage  of  their  vassals.  This  stone  has 
many  legends  attached  to  it;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  originalVy  connected  with  the  ancient 
pre-Christian  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  stone  appears  to  have  a  his- 
tory similar  to  that  of  stones  in  the  history  of 
England,    Irdand   and    Scotland.    Among  the 

frindpal  industries  of  the  dty  are  the  manu- 
acture  of  leather,  tobacco,  doth,  machinery, 
white  lead  and  shoes.  Agriculture  and  mining 
occupy  considerable  of  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  dty  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
tiv;  and  the  place  possesses  an  excellent  school 
01  agriculture  and  mining.  Pop.  3S,000,  prin- 
d pally  Germans. 


liviiw  along  the  Klamath  River  in  Oregon  and 
CahUimia.  but  now  settled  on  a  reservation  at 
KlaMath  Lake.  Their  present  lands  were  given 
them  by  treaty  in  1864,  the  reservation  contain- 
ing 1,360  square  miles.  The  Klamaths  who 
now  number  about  700  are  fairly  dvilixed  and 
are  expert  stock- raisers. 

KLAMATH  LAKE,  Ore.,  a  small  lake  in 
Klamath  County,  at  the  base  of  the  Cascade 
Range.  It  is  44  miles  long  by  6  to  14  miles 
wide.  It  consists  of  two  consideraUe  bodies 
of  water  connected  by  a  nartow  strait  less  than 
two  miles  wide.  Klamath  River  is  the  outlet, 
and  issues  from  the  south  end,  or  Lower  Kla- 
math Lake,  and  flows  ihence  into  California. 

KLAHATH  PALLS,  Ore.,  county,  diy 
and  county-seat,  situated  on  Lake  Ewanna  and 
is  on  the  line  of  the  Sout|iem  Pacific  Rail- 


road.   The  oredpitous  river  sink,  which  puses 

through  it,  turnishes  a  vast  amount  of  natural 
motive  power,  the  fall  of  the  river  tor  the 
mile  and  a  half  before  entering  the  town  be- 
ing on  an  average  of  58  feet  per  mile.  These 
natural  facilities  have  been  made  use  of  by  the 
United  States  government  which  has  estab- 
lished, in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Klamath 
FallSj  a  vast  irrigation  project  for  the  rec- 
lamation of  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 
These  and  other  conditions  have  made  the 
town  the  centre  of  very  active  agricultural 
interests  and  of  extensive  cattle  raising.  The 
industrial  activities  of  Klamath  Falls  are 
verv  largely  centred  in  lumbering,  nulling,  the 
bottling  of  mineral  waters  and  the  manufacture 
of  cereal  foods.  Not  far  from  Klamath  Falls 
is  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  with  a 
population  of  some  1,200  Indians ;  and  near  to 
It  are  also  the  extensive  lava  beds  which  were 
the  scene  of  the  Modoc  Indian  War  (1873). 
Pop.  about  3,500. 

KLAPKA,  kldplcd,  GTorgy  (Geoux). 
Hungarian  general:  b.  Temesyar,  7  April  lS2l)t 
d.  Budapest,  17  May  1892.  He  entered  the 
Austrian  army  in  18&  and  rose  to  high  nuik. 
In  1848,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  revolution  be 
joined  the  Hungarians  and  distinguished  him- 
sdf  in  nearly  alfthe  battles  with  the  Austriani ; 
in  more  than  one  Cbe  fortune  of  Ae  day 
was  dcdded  hy  the  troops  twder  his  command. 
His  most  noted  exploit  was  his  defense  of 
Komom,  which  he  continued  to  bold  for  s<Hne 
weeks  after  all  the  rest  of  Hungary  had  sub- 
mitted. He  lived  in  exile  in  England,  France 
and  Italy,  and  remained  at  Genera  mai^  years, 
occupied  with  plans  for  the  Hberation  of  his 
country.  He  assbted  in  the  plans  of  Sardinia 
to  form  a  Hungarian  legiotL  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  War  of  1866,  and  after  the 
amnesty  of  1867  he  returned  home,  and  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  I^et.  He 
published  'The  National  War  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania'  (1851),  one  of  the  best  works 
on  the  subject;  'The  War  in  the  East'  (1855)  ; 
'Memoirs'     (1869)  ;    'Recollections'     (1887). 

KLAPROTH,  klap'rtt,  Martin  Heiarich, 
(jcrman  chemist :  b.  Wemigerode,  1743;  <L 
1817.  His  position  as  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  permitted  him  to  follow  Up  his 
Studies  on  the  analyses  of  minerals  which  be 
carried  to  a  perfection  and  exactness  never 
before  attempted  or  obtained.  He  was  very 
liberal  minded  and  quite  willing  to  accept  at 
their  full  value  the  work  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  to  encourage  the  young 
aspirants  to  honor  and  place.  Thus  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  and  publicly 
point  out  the  ^eat  value  of  the  work  per- 
formed for  science  by  Lavoisier  in  his  re- 
markable discoveries.  His  chief  work  'Bdt- 
rage  zur  chemischen  Kenntniss  der  Miner- 
alkorper'  appeared  in  six  volumes  between 
1793  and  181S. 

KLATTAU,  kla'tou,  or  KLATOVY.  a  city 
in  Bohemia.  Austria,  about  30  miles  south  of 
Pilsen^  with  which  it  is  connected  by  r^L  Its 
chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  cotton  doth,  matches,  machinery  and 
chicory.  It  has  the  usual  buildings  of  an 
Austrian  city  of  its  size  and,  in  addition,  a 
fine  old  church  dating  back  to  the  13tb  century. 
Fop.  17,000. 
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KLAUSENBURG,  Idoa'sen-boork,  or  KO- 
LOZSVAR,  a  county  and  capital  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Hungary.  The  town  was  al 
one  time  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  It  con- 
sists o(  the  old  town  and  several  (growing 
suburbs,  and  possesses  a  historical  cathedral, 
dafinK  back  to  the  ISlh  century,  a  reform 
church  of  the  same  century  and  a  citadel 
erected  by  General  Steinville  in  171S._as  a 
protecting  fortress  for  the  town.  The  city  is 
well  provided  with  educational  institutions,  die 
most  noteworthy  of  which  is  the  Francis  Joseph 
University  founded  in  1872.  The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year ;  and  the 
facilities  of  the  institution  have  improved  with 
the  increase  in  attendance.  It  now  has  com- 
plete university  faculties  and  over  3,000 
students  in  norma!  times;  and  a  library  of  over 
100,000  books.  The  city  also  possesses 
machine  shops,  distilleries,  paper,  cloth  and 
sugar  mills,  ci^r  factories,  railway  shops  and 
3  very  extensive  farm  implements  factory. 
Klausenburg  has  had,  Hke  most  of  the  (rider 
Huti^rian  towns,  an  eventful  career.  Founded 
by  German  colon  is  tSj^probably  on  the  site  of 
an  older  town,  in  11/S,  it  became  a  free  royal 
town  in  1405 ;  and  it  was  more  or  less  mixed 
up  in  the  numerous  political  and  other  dis- 
turbances of  the  centuries.  Finally  in  1848 
the  revolutionists  under  Bem  captured  it;  and 
it  was  the  scene  of  revolutionary  demonstra- 
tions in  1918,  following  the  surrender  of 
Austria  to  the  French,  English,  American  and 
Italian  allies,  Klauscnburg  has  grown  from 
34,800  in  1890  to  almost  double  that  popula- 
tion in  1918.  Notwithstanding  this  rapid 
erowth  of  population  the  people  are  notably 
Eomt^meous,  most  of  them  being  Magyars, 
and  of  the  Protestant   faith. 

KLAW,  Marc,  American  theatrical  man- 
ager :  b.  Paducah,  Ky.,  1858.  He  graduated  in 
law,  but  turned  to  theatre  management  and  be- 
came a  member  of  various  theatrical  combina- 
tions the  most  successful  and  best  known  of 
which  is  Klaw  and  Erlanger.  During  the 
European  War  (1914-18)  he  was  very  active  in 
charge  of  the  entertainment  service  of  the  war 
department,  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  United  States  army.  As  a  theatre 
manager  he  has  introduced  many  novel  and  in- 
teresting features  into  stage  life. 

KLEBER,  kli'bar,  Tean  Baptiate,  Prencti 
general:  b.  Strassburg,  9  March  1753-  d,  Cairo, 
Egypt,  14  June  1800.  He  first  studied  archi- 
tecture in  Paris  then  entered  the  military 
school  at  Municn;  and  having  joined  the 
Revolutionary  army  was  apnointed  brigadier- 
general  and  sent  to  La  Vendee.  He  afterward 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
Jourdan,  directed  both  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  at  Diisscldorf  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat; defeated  the  Prince  of  Wijrttemberg, 
took  Ma  est  rich  t  and  Frankfort,  and  subse- 
quentlv  Prince  Charles,  Under  the  Directory 
he  had  command  of  the  French  armies,  Bona- 
parte entrusted  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Egypt  to  Kleher.  who.  deeming  resistance  use- 
less, concluded  the  convention  of  El  Arish  with 
the  British,  by  which  the  French  were  to  be 
conveyed  home  with  arms  and  baggage.  This 
being  disowned  by  the  British  government. 
Kliber  determined  upon  the  resubjugalion  of 
the  country,  in  which  he  was  successfully  en- 


gaged when  he  was  assassinated.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  him  at  Strassburp. 
Consult  Emouf,  'Le  gtnini  K14ber>  (Pans 
1867). 

KLEIN,  Charlea,  Anglo-American  drama- 
tist: b.  London,  England,  1867;  d,  1915.  Edu- 
cated at  North  London  College,  he  emigrated 
to  New  York  City  shortly  after  graduation 
and  there  he  became  play  censor  for  the 
Charles  Frohman  Company,  a  position  that  gave 
him  immediate  and  helpful  contact  with  the 
theatre.  His  constant  exercise  of  judginent 
on  plays  presented  to  Frohman  gave  Klein  a 
deep  sense  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  good 
play.  He  frequently  helped  to  fix  up  and  to 
recast  the  plays  presented;  and  from  this  it 
was  only  a  Step  to  the  production  of  plays  on 
his  own  account.  His  dramatic  works  show 
considerable  power  and  no  lack  of  original 
situations  and  some  of  them  have  been  notable 


and  the  Mouse,'  Among  his  other  dramas 
are  'A  Mile  a  Minute';  *Bjf  Proxy';  'The 
District  Attorney';  'Two  Little  Vagrants'; 
'Heartsease';  'The  Hon,  John  Grigsby' ;  'Mr. 
Pickwick';  'The  Daughters  of  Men';  *The 
Ste»>  Sister'  ;  'The  Third  Degree' ;  'The  Next 
of  Kin';  'The  Gamblers';  'Maggie  Pepper*; 
'The  Outsiders' ;  'The  Ne'er  Do  Well' ;  'The 
Money-makers.' 

KLEIN,  klin,  Felix,  German  mathemati- 
cian: b.  Diisseldorf,  25  April  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  Bonn,  became  Plucker's  assistant 
in  the  physical  institute  in  1866,  was  appointed 
lecturer  at  Gottingen  in  1871,  professor  at 
Erlan^  in  1872,  and  held  chairs  from  1875  in 
the  Technical  Hi^  School  of  Munich,  from 
1880  at  Leipzig,  and  from  1886  at  Gottingen. 
In  1893  he  represented  Gottingen  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  He  exer- 
cised large  influence  on  American  mathematics^ 
having  taught  many  instructors  in  institutions 
in  this  country.  In  1875  he  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  MathemaHschgn  AnntUen,  and 
in  1898of  the 'Encyclopadieder  mathematischen 
Wissenscbaften.'  In  1897  he  collaborated 
with  Fricke  in  the  publication  of  'Vorlesungen 
Cber  die  Theorie  der  antomorphen  Funktioncn.* 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  International 
Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
in  1908,  Among  his  more  important  works 
are  'Ueber  Riemanns  Theorie  der  atgebrais- 
chen  Funktionen'  (1882);  'Vorlesungen  uber 
das  Ikosaeder  und  die  Auflosttng  der  Gleichun- 
pen  vom  funften  Grad'  (1884) ;  'Einleitung 
in  die  bohere  Geometrie'  (1893);  'Evanslon 
Colloquium'  (1893);  'Ueber  die  hypergeom- 
etrische  Funktion'  (1894)  ;  'Ueber  lincare 
Differentialgleichnngen  der  2.  Ordnung' 
(1894);  'Theorie  des  Kreisels'  (2  vols.,  189?- 
98)  ;  'Vorlesungen  uber  die  Theorie  der 
elliptischen  Mo  dul  funktion  en'  (1890-1912); 
'Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Top*  (New 
York  1897) ;  'Vorlrage  uber  ausgewahlte 
Fragen  der  Elementargeometrie'  (1895;  Eng. 
trans,  by  Beman  and  Smith,  'Famous  Problems 
of  Elementary  Geometry,'  Boston  1897).  He 
also  edited  the  works  o£  Mobius  (1887). 

KLEIN,  Faix,  French  clergyman  and 
writer:  b,  Chateau-Chinon,  department  of 
Nievre,  12  July  1862.  Educated  at  the  seminaries 
of  MeaiKx  and  Saint  Sulpk^  the  Institdt  Cathol- 
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ique  dc  Paris  and  the  Sorbonne,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  ficole  Saint  Etienne 
at  Moux  in  18M,  and  in  1893  was  appointed 
professor  of  French  literature  at  the  iDititut 
Catbolique.  A  tolerant,  broad-minded  ecclesias- 
tic of  democratic  seattments,  his  preiace  to  a 
French  translation  of  a  life  of  Father  Hecker 
(q.v.)  in  1897  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of 
'AmeiicaDism."  The  i^pal  interdiction  of 
ibat  heresy  in  1899  led  the  abbi  to  retract  and 
withdraw  the  book.  In  1904  he  visited  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  an  experience  that 
still  further  strengthened  his  keen  interest  in, 
and  admiration  for,  Ameiican  institutions  and 
ideals.  He  was  received  by  President  Roos^ 
velt  in  Washington,  and  an  his  return  pub- 
lished a  record  of  bis  travels  entiljed  'An 
pays  de  la  vie  intense'  (<In  the  Land  of  the 
Strenuous  Life,'  Chicago  190S)  and  dedicated 
to  Ur.  Roosev«It.  In  1907  he  made  a  lecturing 
tour  in  America,  which  furnished  materials 
for  his  book,  'America  of  To-morrow'  (1910). 
During  the  European  War  the  Abbe  Klein  was 
attached  as  chaplain  to  the  American  War 
Hospital  in  Paris.  In  this  capacity  he  kept  a 
record  of  events  in  a  careful  diaiy,  published 
in  1915  as  'La  guerre  vue  d'une  ambulance,' 
of  which  an  Etiglish  translation  appeared  in 
[be  same  year,  'Diary  of  a  French  Army 
Giaplain.'  It  is  a  simple,  profoundly  moving 
account  of  what  war  means  to  the  wounded 
combatants.  In  October  1916  he  published  a 
volume  of  reflections,  'Les  douleurs  qui 
esperent,'  translated  by  G.  Bailey  under  the 
litle  of  'Hope  in  Sufiering.'  Uade  up  of 
short  studies  of  types  of  French  character,  the 
book  reveals  finest  aspects  of  French  faith 
and  patriotism.  His  other  writings  are  'An 
American  Student  in  France,'  a  peculiar  work 
of  semi-fiction  with  its  original  title  of  'The 
Discovery  of  the  Old  Worltflv  a  Student  from 
Chicago^'  drawing  comparisons  between  the 
two  countries;  biographies  of  Bishop  Dupont 
of  Meti,  and  Cardinal  Lavigerie;  'New 
Tendencies  in  Religion  and  in  Literature' ; 
'Higher  Education  of  Women';  an  edition  of 
Montaigne  and  of  Corneille ;  ' Autour  du 
dillettantisnie> ;  'Le  fait  religieux,*  and  trans- 
lations from  Archbishops  Ireland  aitd  Spal<U(^. 

KLEINITE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  mer- 
cury ammonium  chloride,  of  uncertain  formula. 
A  source  of  mercury  in  the  Terlingua  district, 
Brewster  County,  Tex.,  vrith  other  rare  mer- 
cury minerals,  montroyttite,  eglestonite  and 
lerlmguaifc. 

KLEIST,  klist,  EwflJd  Chrlotian  von,  Ger- 
man lyric  poet:  b,  at  Zeblin,  an  estate  near 
Koslin,  7  March  171S;  d.  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  24  Aug.  1759.  He  studied  law,  philos- 
ophy and  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg  (1731),  and  entered  the  mifitary 
service  of  Denmark  in  1736,  of  Prussia  in  1740. 
Being  assigned  to  the  garrison  at  Potsdam,  he 
had  occasion  to  meet  Glcim,  Ramler  and 
Nicolai,  literary  lights,  and  lo  conceive  an  un- 
rcguited  affection  for  Wilhelmine  von  det 
Golti.  He  was  an  active  military  campaigner, 
and  his  death  was  due  to  wounds  received  at 
the  battle  of  Kunersdorf.  His  early  lyrics 
were  of  anachreontic  type,  but  he  gradually 
drifted  under  the  influence  of  Klopstock  (av.), 
'  later,  liowever,  developing  those  ori^nal  lyi'ic 
qualities    that   are    his    principal    charm.    His 


most  famous  work  is  the  fragment  'Der 
Friihling'  (Berlin  1749) ;  his  'Gedichte'  ap- 
peared 17S6;  'Neue  Gedicht>  (1758),  A 
critical  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  August 
Sauer,  appeared  at  Berlin  in  three  volumes 
(1882-83). 

KLEIST.  Heinrich  Bemt  WUhelm  von, 
hin'riH  bernt  vil'helm  fon  kllst,  German 
dramatist:  b.  Frankfort-on-lhe-Oder,  18  OcL 
1777;  d.  Wannansee,  near  Potsdam,  21  Nov. 
1811.  He  entered  the  array  in  1795,  but  left  it 
in  1799  to  study  at  Frankfort  and  BerUn,  and 
bter  engaged  in  journalism  in  Dresden  and 
Berlin.  His  first  drama,  'Die  Familie  Schrof- 
fenstein,'  was  published  in  1803,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  'Amphitryon'  (1807):  'PenAiisilea,' 
a  tragedy  (18081  ;  'Das  Katchen  von  Heil- 
bronn'  (q.v.)  (1810),  a  popular  poetic  drama; 
'Der   lerbrochene    Krug>    (The   Broken   Jug) 

!1811).  A  volume  of  'Tales'  appeared 
1810-11),  and  posthumously,  'The  Battle  of 
Hermann,'  and  'Der  Prim  Von  Hombnrg.* 
He  exhibits  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  nie 
Romantic  school,  to  which  he  belongs,  but 
nevertheless  his  best  plays,  such  as  'The 
Prince  of  Homburg'  and 'The  Broken  Pijcher' 
possess  sufficient  vigor  and  fidelity  to  hfe  to 
make  (hem  popular  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  best  of  his  tales  is  'Michael  Kohlhaas,'  a 
story  of  Brandenburg  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  failed  to  gain  recognition  and  shot  himself, 
after  first  shooting  a  woman  whom  he  loved, 
and  who  like  him  t*as  wury  of  life.  His 
works  did  not  receive  notice  till  after  his 
death,  when  they  were  made  known  by  Tieck. 
An  incomplete  echtion  of  bis  works  appeared 
at  Berlin  <3  vols.,  1826^.  The  best  modem 
edition  is  uiat  iv  Schnudt,  Minde-Poutt  and 
Steig  (5  vols..  1904).  His  letters  wen  edited 
by  Billow  (Berlin  1648),  Koberstein  (ib.  1860) 
and  fiicdermann  (Breslau  1888) .  Consult 
Becker,  K.  H..  'Kleist  and  Hebbel'  (1904); 
Brahm,  'Heinrich  von  Kleist'  (new  e<L,  Ber- 
lin 1913):  Hart,  Julius,  'Das  Kleist-Buch' 
(1912);  Heriog,  'Heinrich  von  Kleist'  (1911)  ; 
Roettcker.  "Heinrich  \oa  Kleist'  (1907)  | 
Wildbrandt,  'Heinrich  von  Kleist'  (Nord- 
hngen  1863),  and  Llovd  and  Newman,  'Prus- 
sia's Representative  Men'    fLondon  187S). 

KLENCK  (klenk)  -CHEZY,  WUhebnint 
Qhrifltine  von,  German  poet  and  novelist :  K 
Berlin,  26  Jan.  1783;  d.  Geneva.  Switserland.  28 
Feb.  1856.  She  was  married  to  Antoine  Leonard 
de  Cbity  (q.v.)  in  1801.  She  acquired  con- 
siderable  celebrity  by  her  'Poems'  (1812) ; 
'Heart  Notes  Durii%  a  PilgTimage>  (1833); 
and  'Emma's  Ordeal'  and  other  novels,  but  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  the  writer  of  the  li- 
bretto of  Weber's  opera  of  'Euryanthe.' 

KLENGBL,  kleng'el,  Augnst  Alexander, 
German  composer:  b.  Dresden,  1784;  d.  1852. 
After  stndying  art  in  his  native  city  under 
several  notable  teachers,  he  went  with 
Clementi,  one  of  his  teachers,  to  Saint 
Petersburg  and  other  parts  of  Russia  after 
having  first  traveled  with  him  through  Ger- 
many. He  liked  Russia  so  well  that  he  re- 
mained in  Saint  Petersburg  six  /ears  (1805- 
11).  He  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  Russia 
as  a  musician ;  but  a  desire  to  further  his  musi- 
cal studies  took  him  to  Paris  where  he  spent 
two  years;  after  which  he  visited  England  and 
Italy,  hnproving  his  execution  and  his  knov^l- 
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edge  of  Us  art.    On  bis  return  to  his  native 

city  in  1816  he  became  organist  in  the  chief 
Roman  Catholic  church  there.  His  music  in 
the  church  soon  became  a  feature  of  the  musi- 
cal life  of  the  city;  and  many  people  not  of  the 
Catholic  faith  went  to  listen  to  his  playing.  He 
was  as  accomplished  a  pianist  as  organist;  but 
his  ability  as  a  composer  to-day  outshines  his 
wort  as  a  performer  on  these  instruments. 
He  wrote  good  salon  music  and  numerous  not- 
able fugues  and  canons,  among  a  multiplicity 
of  other  work,  all  of  wnich  is  well  done. 

KLSPHT3,  klefts  (Greek,  ^thieves"), 
Greek  bandits  who,  after  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century,  kept 
themselves  free  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  and  carried  on  a  per- 
petual war  against  Turkish  rule,  considering 
everything  belonging  lo  a  Turk  a  lawful  prize. 
Dunns  the  war  of  independence  these  Klephts 
furnished  the  Greeks  with  some  of  their  best 
soldiers  and  leaders.  Whole  tribes,  as  the  Su-- 
holes  and  Chinuriots  in  Epirus,  and  the  Spha- 
kiots  in  Crete,  are  to  be  numbered  among 
them.  They  developed  a  considerable  litera- 
ture at  their  own,  especially  in  the  form  of 
ballads,  usually  composed  in  the  vernacular. 
The  gradual  development  of  the  country  after 
its  independence  had  been  established  resulted 
ill  the  disappearance  of  this  picturesque  class. 
See  Gkeece: 

KLEPTOMANIA  (from  Greek  nXiirrta, 
steal,  and  /lavin,  madnesa),  a  mania  fat 
Stealing,  a  propensity  often  regarded  as  being 
irresistible  and  invcjving  a. kind  of  moral  io- 
sanity.  It  is  frequently  pleaded  in  law  courts 
as  an  excuse  for  theft,  although  the  act  consti' 
tales  a  legal  ofFense.    See  Insamitt. 

KLBSBL,  Mekhior.    See  Khlesl. 

KLIKITAT,  a  shapatian  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  who  once  made  their  home 
in  Klikilat  and  Kamania  Counties,  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  They  are  closely  related  liui' 
guistically  lo  the  Yakima  who  were  their 
neighbors  on  the  east.  The  Klikitat  seem  to 
have  never,  since  they  have  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  white  man,  been  very  numer- 
ous. Lewis  and  Oark,  who  visited  them  in 
1805,  placed  their  number  at  700.  This  may 
Hot,  however,  have  ittduded  all  those  speaking 
the  same  tongue.  Between  1820  and  1830  th^ 
Crossed  the  Columbia  river  and  dispossessed  the 
cognate  tribes  then  occupying  the  Willamelt 
Valley;  but  they  were  driven  back  over  the 
river  to  their  former  habitat.  The  Klikitat  were 
among  the  greatest  traders  of  the  western 
United  States  and  Canada.  They  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade,  or  exchange  of  commoditiei 
between  the  coast  tribes  and  those  living  to  the 
east,  north  and  sAutb  of  them.  They  were 
among  the  first  ©f  the  western  Indian  tribes  to 
cede  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  which 
they  did  by  the  Yakima  treaty  (9  June  1855). 
In  the  more  than  60  years  which  have  passed 
since  thei^  they  have  become  so  mixed  with 
Other  Indian  stocks  and  tribes  thai  th^  are 
now  un distinguishable  as  a  separate  rac«, 
though  their  descendants  are  still,  for  the  most 
Dart,  to  be  found  on  the  Yakima  reservation, 
Washington.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
estimate  their  present  numerical  strength.  The 
word  Klikitat  means,  in  Chinookan,  "beyond  or 
on    the   other    sid?   of"    an(}   was   us^<l    with 


KLINGSR,  kling'er,  Friediich  MMKimU- 
iui  von,  German  dramatis),  novelist  and  essay- 
ist: b.  Fraokfort-on-the-Main,  1752;  d.  1831. 
By  profession  he  was  a  soldier^  though  he 
early  showed  his  literaiy  tendencies  when,  as 
a  student  at  Gieisen,  he  was  awarded  a  special 
prize  for  his  trandy  'Die  Zwillinge'  which 
was  published  in  1/73.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable force  of  character ;  and  he  made 
rapid  advancement  in  bis  military  life  juet  as 
be  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  literature 
of  his  day.  In  1776,  the  year  following  his 
literary  debut,  he  published  a  drama  entitled 
'Sturm  und  Drang'  wliich  was  destined  not 
only  to  profoundly  influence  the  Gennan  liter- 
ary tendencies  of  his  day  but  to  give  its  name 
to  one  of  the  most  intensive  literary  move- 
ments in  German  literature.  Klinger,  after 
several  years'  military  service  in  Germany, 
went  to  Saint  Petersburg  and  there  entered 
the  Russian  arm^  where  he  remained  most  of 
his  life,  thoiiKh  in  more  or  less  close  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  the  literary  movement  in 
Germany.  He  rose,  through  gradtial  and  suc- 
cessive promotions,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
S:neral,  and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  tbe 
ussian  military  authorities.  In  the  army, 
too.  he  found  some  congenial  literary  spirits 
over  whom  he  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Klinger  was  one  of  the  first  novelists  in  Ger- 
many who  worked  toward  a  certain  definile 
purpose  elhtcal  in  its  tendencies;  and  this  in 
Itself  attracted  many  literary  men  to  his  stand-  i 

ard  and  gained  many  readers  and  critics  for 
his  works.  Unfortunately  his  literary  taste 
falls  generally  below  his  inventiveness;  and  so 
his    works    are    constantly    offending   tfarou^  j 

the  crudeness  of  their  presentations  and  their 
lack  of  literary  discrimination  and  good  form. 
But  the  vehemence  with  which  he  presented 
his  opinions,  more  or  less  novel,  and  therefore  ; 

attractive  in  his  day,  outbalanced  all  flie  short- 
comings  of    their   author;    gained    for    him   a 
very  extensive  following  and  gave  him  an  in- 
fluence over  literary  thought  and  form  of  ex-  . 
pression   of   his   day  otit  of   all   proportion   lo 
the  real   valoe  and  importance  of   his   literary 
work.     Yet,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  offends 
good  taste  and  of  presentations  and  cliaracter-  I 
izations  that  are  untrue  to  life,  there  is  also 
much  in  Klinger's  work  that  gave  insiuration 
to  ihe  writers  of  bis  a^e  and  that  lefi  their            : 
impression  indelibly  imprinted  upon  the  literaiy              I 
movement  not  only  in  Germany  but  upon  that 
of    most    of    Europe ;    for    he   was,    in    some 
senses,  the  most  aggressive  of  the  leaders  of 
the  "Storm  and  Stress"  period  in  German  lit-              I 
eralure.     His  work  was  very  considerable  and 
most  of  his  writings  have  appeared  in  various            j 
editions.    Among  his  works  most  worthy  of  at- 
tention for  their  own  intrinsic  merits  and  for            ' 
the   influence   they  have  had   on   Germany  lit- 
erary thought  are,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  'Faustus  Leben,  Thaten  und  Hollen- 
fahrt' ;    'Der   Weltmann    und    der    Dichter'; 
'Betrachtungen   und   Gedanken   iihcr  verschie- 
dcnc   Gegenslande   der   Welt   und   der  Littera- 
lur' ;  and  his  dramas,  all  of  which  are  inter- 
esting as  reflecting  the  thought  and  the  literary 
influences  of  the  age  in  whtch  be  was  actively  • 
at  work.    A  cjKnplcte  e4^^oif  pf  b}s  woflfs  was 
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published  at  Stuttgart  in  1841,  and  a  second 
ediiion,  more  or  less  selected  in  character,  ap- 
peared in  the  same  city  in  1878-80  (8  vols.). 
Consult  Erdmann,  "Klingers  dramatische  Dich- 
tungen*  (1877)  ;  Kiirschiier,  "Deutsche  Nation- 
allittcratur*  (Vol.  I,  which  contains  'Stiinmer 
und  Dranger '  Stuttgart  1883) ;  Prosch, 
'Klingers  phifosophische  Romanne'  (Vienna 
1883)  ;  Schmidt,  'Lenz  und  Klinger'  (Berlin 
1878).  To  these  might  be  added  a  study  of 
his  life  and  work  by  Rieger  (2  vols.,  Darm- 
stadt 188(>-96),  This  is  very  exhaustive^ 
though  not  always  reliable.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French. 

KLINGER.  kUns'er,  Max.  German  jMiDter, 
etcher  and  sculptor :  n.  Leipiig,  IS  Feb,  1857.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Gus^ow  at  Karlsruhe  and  later  at 
Berlin ;  studied  also  at  the  Berlin  Academy; 
was  active  at  Rome  in  1888-92;  and  from  1893 
in  Leipzig.  Of  unusual  versatility  he  was  at 
first  Aiefly  an  etcher  (1879-86),  perhaps  the 
best  of  his  work  in  this  line  being  the  'Brahms- 
Phantasien*  (1894),  deriving  their  subiects 
from  various  works  of  that  composer.  Then 
be  directed  his  attention  to  painting  in  oilo, 
and  executed  heroic  canvases  of  <Tne  Cruci- 
fixion' (1890),  now  in  the  Hanover  Musetim, 
and  'Christ  on  Olj-mpus'  (1897)  at  Vienna. 
In  1894  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  pol;r- 
chromatic  sculpture  and  one  of  the  best  of  his 
plastic  works  is  his  statue  of  Beethoven 
(1902,  Leipzig  Uuseum),  in  which  onyx, 
bronze  and  differently  colored  marbles  are  com- 
bined. Later  works  include  'The  Drama* 
(1904),  a  colossal  marble  group  in  the  Alber- 
tinum,  Dresden  ^  'The  Athlete,'  a  colossal 
bronze  at  Leipzig^  and  the  striking  bust  o£ 
Nietzsche  at  Weimar.  Klinger  was  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  awards,  academic  and 
knightly  honors  in  recognition  of  his  art  He 
published  'Malerei  una  Zeichnung'  (3d  ed., 
1899). 

KLIFSPRINGBR,  a  stnM.  robust  ante- 
lope (Oreotra^ui  laltator),  about  equal  in  siie 
to  the  chamois,  and  resembling  it  in  habits, 
found  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  South 
Africa.  It  is  yellowish- gray,  and  the  hair  is 
long  and  makes  a  rough  fur.  The  flesh  of  the 
klipspringer  is  particularly  esteemed ;  the  hair 
is  also  valued  for  stuffing  saddles;  and  it  has 
therefore  become  rare  in  localities  where  it  was 
once  common.  The  pinnacles  and  precipices  in 
which  it  delights  make  hunting  it  with  dofjs 
impossible,  but  to  get  within  rifle  shot  of  it  is 
not  difficult.  Many  interesting  habits  are  given 
by  writers  on  South  African  zoology  and  nat- 
ural history. 

KLODEN,  kler'd^n,  Karl  Friedrich  voa, 
German  educator  and  geogra^iher:  b.  Berlin, 
1786;  d.  1856.  He  received  his  education  while 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith;  became  Potsdam 
normal  school  director  in  1817^  and  director, 
seven  years  later,  in  a  Berhn  commercial 
school.  His  chief  geographical  works  are 
'Undesfcunde  von  Palastina'  (1816)  ;  'Grund- 
linien  zu  einer  neuen  Theorie  der  Erdgestal- 
ttmg'  (1834).  Pomiaent  among  his  historical 
woife  are  'Ueber  die  Elnstchung,  das  Alter 
tmd  die  friihestc  geschichte  der  Stadte  Berlin 
and  K51n>  (1839)  ;  'Lebens  und  Rcgierunes 
eeschichte  Friedrich  Wilhelms  III'  (1840); 
'Die  Quitrows  und  ihre  2eit'  (3d  ed.,  1889). 
Consult   'Jupend  Errin-nerungen  Karl  Frieo- 


richs  von   Kloden.'    an  autobiograi^    (Leip- 
zig 1874). 

KLOET,  a  volcano  on  the  ishud  of  Java. 
Although  among  tho  smaller  of  the  numerous 
Yolcatiocs  there,  it  came  prominently  Into  no- 
tice on  account  of  its  eruption  in  May  1901,  in 
conneclian  with  which,  besides  its  oestnictive 
eftects,  there  were  peculiar  atmosplieric  ^le- 


KLONDIKB,  The,  a  famous  gold-bearinR 
Stream  which  enters  the  Yukon,  the  principal 
river  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  Canada,  45  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Sixty  Mile  Creek.  In  re- 
cent years  the  term  Klondike  is  applied  to  the 
region  surrounding  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
which  lies  between  Alaska  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions. As  early  as  1862  gold  was  discovered 
in  Alaska,  but  no  special  notice  was  taken  of 
it:  13  years  later  gold  was  found  at  the  head 
of  the  Stikine  River.  In  1879,  Juneau,  a 
Frenchman,  discovered  gold  in  a  creek  whicb 
they  named  Gold  Creek,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
this  creek  founded  a  town  first  called  Harris- 
burg  and  later  Juneau.  In  1884  a  rich  find  was 
r^>orted  on  Stewart  River,  in  the  Yukon  dis- 
tnct,  two  years  afterward  gold  was  discovered 
on  Forty-mile  River  dose  to  the  international 
boundary. 

It  was  not  till  1897  that  the  wonderful  rtcfaa 
of  the  Klondike  region  were  made  known 
through  George  Carmack,  who  went  from  Illi- 
nois to  Alaslra  in  1890  and  there  married  an 
Indian  squaw.  On  16  Aug.  1896  be  discovered 
coarse  gold  on  Rabbit  Creek,  afterward  c^led 
Bonania  Creek ;  the  discovery  got  wind,  and 
immediately  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
made  a  rush  for  Bonanza  Creek,  whidi  was 
staked  from  source  to  mauth.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  ftrilowing  sumrner  that  the  outside 
world  knew  of  the  discovery,  when  a  steamer 
reached  Seattle  with  a  toad  of  gold  from  the 
Klondike.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a 
great  rush  over  the  Oiilkoot  and  White  Passes 
and  down  the  Yukon  River  to  the  district,  no 
fewer  than  28,000  persons  entering  the  Terri- 
tory. Dawson  City,  the  first  hut  in  which  was 
built  in  September  1896,  was  founded,  and  in 
six  months  it  had  500  houses,  in  1901  had  a 
population  of  9,142.  which  had  declined  in  19U 
to  3,103.  Towns  were  also  built  at  Granville 
and  Grand  Forks,  and  at  White  Morse  at  die 
northern  terminus  of  the  White  Horse  Railway, 

The  Klondike  is  not  far  from  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  for  seven  months  of  the  year  in- 
tense cold  prevails,  varied  by  furious  snow 
storms  which  begin  in  September  and  occur  at 
intervals  till  May.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Dawson  City  is  minus  24°  in  January  and  60°  in 
July.  By  20  October  ice  is  formed  over  all  the 
rivers,  and  the  gravel  deposits,  from  which  the 


1  frc 


alike,  ana  are  covered  by  layers,  from  two 
feet  to  as  much  as  100  in  depth  of  vegetable 
mold  or  'muck,"  also  frozen  into  a  solid 
mass.  The  conditions  of  gold  mining  in  this 
region  are  therefore  unique.  The  gravel  must 
be  thawed  before  it  can  be  raised;  and  in  the 
early  days  of  mining  in  the  Klondike,  two 
methods,  "ground- sluicing  and  shovelling-in,* 
and  "drifting,*  were  employed,  the  cost  of  min- 
ing running  at  from  $10  to  $25  a  cubic 
yard.  Steam-thawing  was  later  introduced  by 
McGIIIivray,    a   Califomian   mitung  engineer; 
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in  some  mines  pulsometers  are  used  to  thaw  the 
pay-dirt  in  the  drifts;  the  mechanical  move- 
ment of  pay-dirt  is  accomplished  by  a  self- 
dumping  cable  tram  called  I  he  "Dawson  car- 
rier," wnich  carries  a  bucket  with  a  capacity  of 
from  9  to  II  cubic  feet;  and  gold-washing  and 
separating  plant  has  been  installed.  Many  rich 
claims  have  been  worked ;  one,  the  Eldorado 
paystreak,  four  miles  in  length,  yielded  gold 
of  the  value  of  $25,000,000,  or  $1,200  a  running 
foot  for  tfae  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  tola! 
value  of  production  in  1887  was  $70,000,  the 
highest  yield  (1900)  being  valued  at  $22,000,000. 
There  has  since  been  a  decline  in  value,  that 
for  1915  showing  $4,758,098.  From  1885  to 
1915  (inclusive)  the  tolaJ  production  was  valued  ■ 
at  $162^3,984.    See  Alaska. 

KLONOWICZ,  klo'no'vlch,  Sebastian- 
Fftbtan,  Polish  satirical  poet:  b.  Sulmieriycc, 
1551;  d.  LubHn,  1608.  Studied  at  Cracow  tJni- 
versily,  acquired  the  Latin  name  Acernus  and 
established  himself  at  Lublin,  where  he  became 
burgomaster  and  president  of  the  eivil  tribunal 
of  the  Jewish  community.  Of  modest  and  vir- 
tuous character,  his  wife  was  a  dissipated, 
vicious  woman  who  brought  bim  to  poverty, 
obliging  him  in  age  to  take  refuge  in  the  city 
retreat  as  an  object  of  Catholic  charity.  He 
wrote  'Victoria  deorum,>  a  poem  concerning 
the  ills  of  the  poor  at  the  hands  of  the  rich; 
'Roxolania'  (15S4),  poem  descriptive  of  Red 
Russia  (Galicia)  ;  'Flis,  or  the  boatman  navi- 
gating on  the  Vistula  from  Cracow  to  Danzig' 
n600) ;  'Worek  Judaszow,'  or  Judas  purse, 
aecrymg  the  wicked  acquisitions  of  the  rich 
(1600)  ;  'Memorial  of  the  Dukes  and  Kings  of 
Poland'  (1600,  1620  and  1639).  The  Jesuits, 
against  whom  Klonowici  leveled  so  many  of 
his  satires  and  wbo  helped  him  when  in  mis- 
fortune, burned  all  his  works  they  could  ac- 
quire, and  some  have  become  very  rare. 

KLOPP,  klop,  Onno,  German  historian: 
b  Leer,  East  Friesland,  9  Oct.  1822;  d.  1903. 
He  studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin  and  GSltingen 
(1841-45),  and  taught  al  Osnabriick  Gymna- 
sium (1845-58).  He  shared  as  intimate  friend 
the  exile  of  Kine  George  V  of  Hanover 
(1866),  Becoming  Roman  Catholic  (1873)  his 
aversion  to  the  Prussians  increased  and  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  his  writings.  Later  he  went 
to  Austria.  He  wrote  'Die  Geschichte  Ost- 
frieslands*  (1854-«1),  'Konig  Friedrich  11 
von  Prciissen  und  die  deutsche  Nation'  (1860; 
2d  ed.,  1867)  ;  <Dcr  Konig  Friedrich  11  von 
Preussen  und  seine  Politik>  (1861);  'Tilly  im 
Dreissigjahrigen  Kriege'  (1861)  ;  <Der  Fall 
dcs  Hanses  Stuart'  (14  vols.,  1875-83) ;  'Das 
Jahr  1683*  (1882);  'Koni^  Georg  V  (1878); 
'Der  Dreissigjahrigc  Knee  bis  lum  Tode 
Gustav  Adoifs.  1632'  (1891-96).  He  also  ed- 
ited the  correspondence  of  Leopold  I  with 
Father  Marco  d'Aviano  (1888). 

KLOPSTOCK,  klop'slock,  Friedrich  Gott- 
lieb, German  poet:  b.  Quedlinburg,  Prussia. 
2  July  1724;  d.  Hamliurg.  14  March  1803.  He 
studied  at  the  school  in  his  native  town  and  at 
Schulpforta,  and  later  pursued  the  course  in 
theology  at  Jena  and  Leipzig.  He  is  widely 
famous  as  the  author  of  the  .sacred  epic,  'Der 
Messias,'  the  first  three  cantos  of  which  were 
published  in  1748.  They  are  in"  the  Miltonic 
style,  and  excited  general  attention.  In  conse- 
quence, Klopstock  was  invited  to  Copenhagen 


by  the  minister  Bemstoff,  and  offered  a  anall 
pension.  In  1764  he  wrote  his  drama  'Her- 
manns Schlacht'  (Battle  of  Arminius),  and 
in  1771  left  Copenhagen  for  Hamburg,  under 
the  character  of  Danish  secretary  of  legation 
and  counsellor  of  the  margraviatc  of  Baden. 
In  Hamburg  he  finished  his  'Messias'  (1773). 
He  also  wrote  'Die  Gelehrlenrcpublik'  (The 
Scholar's  Republic)  (1744),  his  chief  work  in 
prose:  'Geistliche  Lieder'  (I7S8)  :  'Oden> 
(1771)  ;  and  several  dramas,  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  named.  His  reputation  did  not 
survive,  but  he  is  still  known  for  his  great 
service  to  (^rman  literature  in  assisting  to  free 
it  from  foreign,  especially  French,  influence. 
His  collected  works  were  published  in  12  vol- 
umes at  Leipzig  1798-1817.  A  fine  edition  by 
Muncker  appeared   in   4  volumes,    1887.     (See 


Messiah,  the).  Consult  Lyon.  'Ueber  Klop- 
stocks  Verhahoiss  zu  Goethe'  (1879)  ;  Lappen- 
berg    'Brief  e  von  und_an  Klopstoct^_  (1867)  ; 


Goethe"*  (1879)  ;  Lappen- 

u=,B,  ".i<^j<;  vu.,  u.id  an  Klopstoct'  (ir'"' 
Habfer,  'Milton  und  FGopstock'   (1893). 

KLOSS,  klos,  Geor^  Pntnz  BnrUurd, 
German  physician  and  bibliophile :  b.  Frankfort, 
31  July  1787;  d.  there,  10  Feb  1854.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  doctor  and  studied  medidne  in 
Heidelberg  and  Gottingen,  but  soon  turned  to 
book  collecting,  and  gathered  a  fine  collection 
of  old  manuscripts,  purchasing  entire  libraries 
of  monasteries.  Obtaining  Masonic  degrees, 
he  started  collecting  books  referring  to  Free- 
masonry. In  1844  appeared,  at  Frankfort,  a 
bibliography  of  the  Masonic  works  in  his  collec- 
tion, another  in  1846,  His  work  'Die  Frei- 
maurerei  in  ihrcr  wahren  Bedeutun^  aus  den 
alten  und  achten  Urkimden'  reached  its  second 
edition  in  1854;  he  published  (1848)  'Ge- 
schichte der  Freimaurerci  in  England,  Ireland 
und  Schottland,'  then  'Geschichte  der  Frci- 
maurerti  in  Frankreich"  (18S2-53).  His  mag- 
nificent library  of  Masonic  works  is  now  at 
The  Hague. 

KLOSTERMANN,  klSs't^r-m^n,  August 
Heinrich,  German  Lutheran  theologian :  b. 
Steinhude,  Schaumburg-Lijipe,  16  May  1837.  He 
studied  at  Eriangen  University  and  Berlin 
(1855-58),  was  assistant  pastor  in  Biickeburg 
(1859-64),  and  was  repeient  and  private  teacher 
(docenl)  at  Gottingen  (1864-68)  and  has  since 
been  pnofcseor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at 
Kiel.  He  wrote  'VindiCK  Lucanje'  (Gottingen 
1866^;  'Das  Markus  evangelium  nach  seinem 
Quellenwcrihe  fiir  die  evangelische  geschichte' 
(1867) ;  'Untersuchungen  zur  altteslamentli- 
chen  Theologie'  f  Golha  1868)  ;  'Ueber  deutsche 
Art  bei  Martin  Luther'  (1884)  ;  'Ke  Biicher 
Samuelis  und  der  Konige  ausgelegt'  (Nord- 
lingen  1887) ;  'Zur  Theorie  der  hihlischen 
Weissagung  und  zur  Charakteristik  des  He- 
braerbriefes'  (1889);  'Deuterojesaia,  he- 
braisch  und  deutsch'  (Munich  1893)  ;  'Schn!- 
wesen  sin  alten  Israel'   (Leipzig  1908). 

KLOTZ,  klots.  Christian  Adolf,  German 
critic  and  Latin  scholar:  b.  Bishopswerda,  13 
Nov.  1738;  d.  Halle,  31  Dec.  1771.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Jena ;  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  (jottinf^n  1763 ;  and  professor  of 
oratory  at  Halle  J765.     He  proved  himself  ex- 

Ecrt  in  philology  through  his  Latin  poems  (col- 
■cted  in  'Opuscula  poetica,'  1766);  'Der  Aus- 
gabe  des  Tyrtaoa.'  (1764)  ;  numerous  treatises 
such  as    '(jpuscula  varii   argumenti'    (1766); 


'Opuscula  philologica  et  oratoria'  (1772). 
CTOOgIc 
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got  into  controversy  with  the  Algemnnen 
Bibliotket,  to  which  he  had  contributed,  and 
by  his  'Ueber  den  Nulzen  und  gebrauch  der 
alten  geschnittenen  Steine'  (1768),  criticiiing 
Le^sins's  'Laokoon,'  he  brought  forth  that 
poel's  response  in  the  'Briefe  antiquarischen 
Inhalts'  (I7b&-(ff).  His  disputes  were  carried 
on  in  Acta  Lileraria  and  DcMlschen  Bibliolhek 
der  stlionen  WisstHSchafttn  ( 1 767-72  >  ;  'Gen- 
ius Saeeuii*  (1760)  had  a  satiricsJ  purpose,  as 
also  had  his  'Mores  Eruditorum*  and  'Opuscula 
Latina'  (1760).  Consult  Hauscn.  'Leben  und 
Charakter  Heim  Klotz'  (Halle  1772)  ;  Hj«eii, 
<Briefe  deutschen  gelehrten  an  Klotz'  (1773); 
Sandys,  <A  History  of  GassicAl  Scholarship* 
(Cambridge  1903^). 

KLOTZ,  Louit  Lncien,  French  statesman; 
b.  Paris.  11  Jan.  1868,  of  Alsatian  descent.  Edu- 
cated as  advocate,  he  faimded  in  18S8  the  Vit 
Franco-Russe,  in  1892  edited  the  yoiloire,  and 
in  1895  established  the  Francois  QuatiditH. 
After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  was 
elected  in  1898  as  radical  socialist  to  the  French 
legislature,  being  prominent  since  that  date  in 
French  politics,  and  many  terms  Minister  oi 
Finance,  which  position  he  now  holds.  In  1914 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  Kloti 
was  made  head  of  the  Press  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  War.  In  1919  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Frendi  delegates  to  die  Peace  Con- 

KLOT2,  klots,  or  CL0T2,  Matthias, 
Tyrolese  violin -make  r :  b.  about  1640;  d.  about 
\m.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jakob  Staincr  at  Ab- 
son  near  Innsbruck,  there  established  himself, 
and  made  violins  much  in  Slainer's  manner, 
so  that  only  the  less  metaUic  tone  of  Klotz's  in- 
siriunciits  offers  a  distinguishing  feature.  His 
violins  range  in  date  from  1675  to  1696. 

KLOTZ,  Rcinhold,  German  nbiloloRisi :  b. 
Stollberg,  13  March  1807;  d.  Kleinschacfaer, 
near  Leipzig,  10  Aug.  187a  He  studied  at 
Leipzig  and  became  assistant  professor  there 
(1832),  and,  in  1S49.  full  professor.  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  (1831-55)  of  'Neuen  Jahr- 
bucher  fur  Philologie,'  and  produced  editions 
of  the  Greek  'Gallus'  and  'Clement  of  Alex- 
andria,' 'Euripedes'  (1840-60);  also  working 
on  Davarius'  'Liber  de  Grates;  Lingi:a  panic- 
ulis'  (1835-42).  In  the  Latin  he  made  com- 
plete editions  of  Cicero  (1851-56);  Terence 
(1838-40) ;  Andria,  Nepos,  etc.  He  worked 
with  Liibker  and  Hndemann  on  a  Latin  dic- 
tionary (1847-57).  Consult  Jahn,  *Jahrbuch* 
(1871). 

KLUBBR,  kluxer.  Johann  Ludwi^,  Ger- 
man law  professor,  author  and  state  ofitcial :  b. 
Tann.  near  Fulda,  10  Nov.  1762;  d.  Frankfort, 
16  Feb.  1837.  He  became  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Eriangen  (1786),  privai-refer- 
endar,  state  and  cabinet  counsel,  in  Karlsruhe 
(18W).  and  professor  of  law  al  Heidelberg 
(1807).  During  the  congress  at  Vienna 
(1814-15),  by  government  permission,  he  re- 
sided there  and  published  'Akten  des  Wiener 
Kongresses  in  den  Jabren  1814  and  1815'  (8 
vols.) :  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  1830 
under  the  title  of  'Quellensammlutig  lu  dem 
offenllicchen  Rediie  des  Deutschen  Bundes.' 
Under  von  Hardenbcrg,  chancellor  of  state,  he 
became  privy  councillor  in  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  (1817)  and,  under  its  auspices  he 
assisted    in    the    congress    at    Aix-la-Chapelle 


(1618),  and  in  political  negotiations  in  Frank- 
fort and  Saint  Petersburg.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished the  second  edition  of  his  "-Oflentlichcn 
Rechto  des  Deutschen  Bundes,'  which  brought 
on  political  persecution,  his  resignation  and  re- 
tirement to  Frankfort,  where  he  died.  Other 
prominent  works  are  *Staatsrecht  des  Rhein- 
bundes'  (1808);  'Die  Selbstiindigkeit  des 
Richteiamtes  und  die  Unabhangigkeix  seiner 
Urteile  in  Rechtsprechen'  (1832) ;  'Pragma- 
tische  (^schichle  der  nationalen  und  poUtischea 
Wiedcrgeburt  Griechenlandes*    (1835). 

KLUCK,  kluk.  Alexander  H.  R.  von.  Ger- 
man general :  b.  MQnstcr,  Westphalia,  20  May 
1846.  He  entered  the  army  in  1865  and  served 
In  the  Austrian  campaign  of  1866  and  the 
Franco-German  War.  1870-71.  In  the  latter  he 
was  twice  wounded  at  Metz  and  awarded  the 
Iron  Cross  (second  class)  for  bravery.  At  the 
opening  of  the  European  War  he  commanded 
the  First  German  Army  (the  right  wing)  in 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  subsequent 
drive  on  Paris.  Von  Kluck  had  lone  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  infantry  leaders  in 
the  German  army.  Starting  from  Aix-la' 
Chapelle,  he  marched  throng  Vis^,  took  Brus- 
sels and  Louvain,  foiwht  the  battles  of  Mons 
and  le  C^teau,  and  nnally  came  almost  into 
touch  with  tbe  outer  defenses  of  Paris.  la- 
Stead,  however,  of  moving  straight  on  to  the 
French  capital  from  SenTis,  he  turned  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  leaving  Paris  and  the 
British  forces  on  his  right  This  unexpected 
move  led  to  wllat  has  been  calleB  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war.  Unknown  to  Von  Kludli 
General  JoSre  had  placed  a  new  French  army 
under  Maunoury  at  the  left  of  the  British,  and 
another  army  under  Foch  at  the  right,  adjoin- 
ing the  command  of  Franehcl  d'Espcrcy,  which 
Stood  immediately  on  the  British  right.  Maun- 
oury  attacked  von  Kluck  on  his  exposed  flank 
and  caused  that  eap  in  the  German  line  into 
which  General  Focn  threw  all  his  strength, 
thereby  deciding  the  battle  of  the  Marne  and 
forcing  the  Germans  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Aisne.  Most  military  writers  maintain  that  the 
strategy  of  von  Kluck  was  responsible  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  original  German  plan  of 
campai^.  Toward  the  end  of  March  1915, 
while  inspecting  an  advanced  position,  he  was 
struck  by  shrapnel,  which  caused  seven  wounds. 
Shortly  afterward  he  received  the  Order  Pour 
le  liftrite.  In  October  1916  the  MilH&r 
IVochenblalt  announced  that  Field-Marshal  von 
Kluck  had  been  placed  on  half-pay,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  retire. 
His  son,  Lieutenant  Egon  von  Kluck,  was  killed 
early  in  1915.  See  Foch.  General;  Was, 
EutoptMf.  Battle  op  the  Makne. 

KLUCKHOHN,  klookTi6n.  Aupist,  Ger- 
man educator  and  historian :  b.  Bavenhausen,  6 
July  1832;  d.  Munich,  19  May  1893.  He  stud- 
ied at  Heidelberg  and  (^ttingen;  and  in  1850 
became  editor  at  Munich  of  a  critical  division 
of  von  Sybel's  ■  'Historischen  Zeitschrift.* 
After  acting  as  teacher  (d'ocent)  in  Munich 
University  from  1860,  in  1865  he  was  made  full 

Erofesior  and  was  professor  in  the  technical 
igh  school  in  1869.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Gottineen  University  in 
1883,  He  wrote  'Die  {^eschidite  des  Gottes- 
frierfens*  (1857);  'Wilhem  HI,  Herat^  von 
Beyera-Mittichen*  (1861) ;  'Ludwg  der  Reiche, 
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Heriog  von  Bayern-Landshu[>  (1865)  ;  'Fried- 
rich   der   Fromme,   Kurfurst   von   der  Pfalz' 

(1876)  ;  <Luise  Konigin  von  Preussen'  (1876)  ; 
<Blucher>  (1879).  He  published  <Ueber  L. 
von  Westenrieders  Leben  und  Schriften' 
(IB90).    His 


KLUGB,  kloo'g^,  Friedrich,  German  philol- 
oiait  and  educator:  b.  Colc^e,  22  June  1856. 

He  studied  philology  and  Germanics  in  Leip- 
zig, Strassbure  ana  Freiburg;  became  teacher  , 
of  EngUsh  and  German  philology  ai  Strassburg 
(1880).  assistant  professor  at  Jena  in  1884,  fufl 
professor  in  I8S6,  and  in  1893  was  appointed 
professor  of  German  language  and  literature  at 
Freiburg.  He  wrote  'Etymologischea  Worter- 
bueh  der  deutschen  Sprache>  (1881,  7th  ed., 
1910) ;  'Stammbildungslehre  der  altgcrman- 
ischen  Dialekte>  (2d  ed.,  1899);  <Von  Luiher 
bis  Lesstng,  sprachgeschichtliche  Aufsatze' 
(4tb  ed,,  1904) ;  '  Asgelsachsiges  Lesebuch^ 
(3d  ed.,  1902);  'Deutsche  Studentensprache* 
(1895) :  'Euglish  Etymology*  (in  collaboration 
with  F.  Lutz,  1898) ;  <Rathwelsch,  QueHen  und 
Wortschatz  der  Gauncrsprachc>  (1901);  'Mit- 
telenglbches  Lesebuch'  (glossary  by  Kolbing, 
1904;  2d  ed.,  1912),  For  Paul's  'Gnindriss  der 
alCgermanisdien  Philologie'  he  wrote  'Vorge- 
sehichte  der  altgermanischen  Dialekte>  (1897) 
atnd  'Geschichte  der  Enghschen  Sprache' 
(1899).  In  1900  he  founded  the  Zfitsehrift 
fur  deuUche  Worlforsthung. 

KNABL,  knaVl,  Toaeph,  Austrian  sculptor: 
b.  Fliess.  Tyrol,  17  July  1819;  d.  Munich,  3 
Nov.  1881.     As  s-    -' ■--  ' -• 


the  Middle  Ages  under  J.  Olio  Entres  and, 
later,  Sickinger,  when  he  worked  on  images 
of  saints.  Working  independently  from  1842 
he  created  the  heroic  size  group  'Baptism  of 
Christ'  for  the  Mergenlhcim  Church,  Wiirttem- 
berg  (1852)  ;  several  statues  for  the  cathedral 
altar  at    Augsburp    ^1854) ;    'Christ   and    the 


d  group  for  the  high  altar 


of  Saints  Ann  and  Mary  for  <fae  EicT 
Cathedral  was  awarded  a  prize  at  the  Munich 
Exposation  in  1853.  His  ehef-d'ieuvre  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  '(ioronation  of  Mary'  for  the 


sidered  to  be  a  'Coronation  of  Uai^'  tor  the 
Uunich  Frauenkirchc  high  altar.  He  was  ap- 
botnted  professor  of  sculpture   (L86Z)   in   th« 


man  artist  and  writer  on  art :  b.  Wissen, 
ish  Pnisiia,  11  Aug.  1848.  He  studied  in  the 
DOsseldorf  Academy  (1865-W);  went  through 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71) ;  then  con- 
tinued apt  study  under  E.  Bendemann,  later 
under    E    von    Obhardt.      He   won    the   State 

g-ize  (1874)  which  paid  for  his  studies  at 
ome  (1875-78).  He  taught  anatomy  in  the 
Cassel  Academy  (1880)  and  history  of  art 
(1390),  His  noted  works  are  'Baltic  of  Muhl- 
dorf  (belonging  to  the  Kaiser);  'Battle  of 
Turin,'  in  Berlin  Zeughaus;  mural  decorations 
in  the  Potsdam  Trcppenhaus  of  the  officers' 
casino;  'Entry  of  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  into 
Jerusalem'  (1902)  ;  a  'Holy  Family*  altar 
picture  in  the  Fulda  Cathedra!  (1893);  mvr^l 
decorations  in  the  Wohlau   (Silesia)   Gymna- 


sium. He  is  author  of  the  following  works, 
among  others :  'Deutsche  Kunstgeschicfate' 
(1888);  for  the  serial  KunslUrmonographU» 
he  has  contributed  articles  on  Rapha^  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Michelangelo,  Diirer,  Mu- 
rillo,  Holbein,  Titian,  Velazquez,  Frans  Hals, 
yan  Dyck,  Menzel,  etc. 

KNAPP,  knip,  Albert,  German  clerByiwui 
and  poel:  b.  Alpirsbach,  25  July  1796;  d.  Stutt- 
gart, 18  June  1864.  He  stutued  theology  at 
Ttibinsen,  became  vicar  in  Feuerbach  (1820) 
and  filled  other  positions  tilt  he  made  a  rcpu- 


later  to  become  Stadtpfarrer.  His  poetry  t 
of  a  religious  character  chiefty;  amonghis 
works  are  'Christlicbe  gedichten'  (1829) ; 
'Neuem  gedichte'  (1634) ;  the  cycles,  'Hohen- 
wauflen'  (1839) ;  'Bilder  der  Vorwelt'  (1862); 
and  in  hytnnotogy,  '  Evangelische  Liedcrschatz 
ffir  Kirche  und  Haus>  (1837).  He  wrote 
'Das  Leben  von  Ludwig  Hof acker ' ;  'Gesam- 
melten  prosaischen  Schriften'  (187(1-75;  pub- 
lished posthumously).  Consuh  Gerofc,  K,,  'Al- 
bert Knapp'  (Stuttgart  1881);  Knapp,  A., 
'Knapp  als  Diehter  und  Schrifts teller*  (Tu- 
bingen 1913). 


graduated  at  Columbia  University  (1887),  took 


editor  of  the  Columbia  University  Classical 
Weekly  in  1907.  He  wrote  'Stories  from  Aulus 
Gallius*  (1895)  ;  'Selections  from  Viri  Romae' 
(1896),  in  collaboration  with  R,  Arrowsmitfa; 
'The  MnetA  of  Virgil'  0901.  books  I-VI.  se- 
lections VH'XU).  He  has  contributed  many 
articles  on  classical  subjects  to  periodicals  and 
encyclopedic  works. 

KNAPP,  George  Friedrich,  (^rman  econ- 
omist and  educator:  b.  Giessen,  7  March  1842 
He  studied  in  Munich,  Berlin  and  Gottin^n, 
arid  in  1367  became  (Erector  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Leipzig.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  economics  and 
statistics  in  the  University  of  Leipzig  and  in 
1874  professor  of  political  economy  in  Strass- 
burg  University.  His  writings  dealing  chidly 
with  population  and  agricultural  topics  include 
'Ueber  die  Ermittelung  der  Sterblichkeii' 
(1868)  ;      'Die      Sterblichkeii      der      Sachsen* 

fl8W) ;  'Theorie  des  Bewolkerungswechsels* 
1874) :  'Die  Bauemhefreiung  und  der  Ur- 
sprung  der  Landarbeiter  in  den  alteren  Tdlen 
Preussens'  (1887)  ■  'Die  Landarbeiter  in 
Knechtschaft  und  Freiheit*  (1891);  'Grund- 
herrschaft  und  Rittergut'  (1897).  In  1S86  be 
founded  the  periodical  Abhandlungen  out  dtM 
itaalsvnssenschafllichen  Seminar  zu  Strass- 
burg. 

KNAPP,  Hermann,  German-American  phy- 
sician: b.  Dauborn,  17  March  1832;  d.  19n. 
He  studied  in  Munich;  Wurzburg,  Berlin,  Leip- 
zig. Ziirich,  Vienna,  Paris,  London  atxl  Utrecht, 
and  was  appointed  private  teacher  (docent)  at 
Heidelberg  (1860),  becoming  profestor  of 
ophthalmology  at  ibe  university  (1865).    Con- 
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tnK  to  America  be  founded  (1S£0)  the  New 
Vork  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute,  and  was 
made  professor  (1882)  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Medical  CoHege,  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  ophthalmology  (1888)  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  (19(S)  emeritus  professor.  He  did 
valuable  service  in  optical  surgery  and  wrote 
many  valuable  treatises  on  his  special  subjects, 
the  eye  and  ear.  Among  his  works  are 
'Me  Kriuntnung  der  Homhaul  dcs  roensch- 
liehen  Augcs'  (HeidelborK  1860) ;  'Die 
intraokularen  geschwtilste'  (Carlsruhe  1868) ; 
"Cocaine  and  its  Use'  (New  York  1885) ; 
'InvestiKations  on  Fermentation,  Putrefac- 
tion and  Suppuration'  (ib.  1886)  ;  'Cataract 
Extraction  without  Iridectomy*  f_ih.  1887).  In. 
collaboration  with  Moos,  he  published  ArehivM 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  from  1869,  in 
English  and  German. 

KNAPP,  Hartm  Angnstlne,  American 
judge:  b.  Spafford,  N,  Y.,  6  Nov.  1843.  He 
was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Connec- 
ticut (1868),  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1869),  being  ap- 
pointed corporation  counsel  (1877-83)  in  Syra- 
cuse. In  I89I  he  was  appointed  interstate 
commerce  commissioner  by  President  Harrison, 
reappointed  (1897)  by  President  Cleveland,  and 
agam  reappoinleil  (1902)  by  President  Roose- 
velt, becoming  chairman  of  the  commission 
trmn  1898.  Under  the  Erdman  Act  as  ex  of- 
ficio mediator,  he  assisted  in  the  work  of 
settlement  of  ntmierous  labor  disputes.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Taft  aaditional  circuit 
judge  and  assigned  for  five  years  to  the  United 
States  Commercial  Court  as  presiding  judge, 
entering  office  31  Dec,  1910,  but  immediately  re- 
signing. He  was  appointed  a  mediator  for  two 
years  froiu  4  March  1911,  becoming  member 
of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Condhation 
under  the  Newlands  Act  (1913),  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Wilson.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  Commerce  Court  (13  Dec,  1913)  he  was 
assigned  by  the  chief  justice  to  the  Grcuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  4th  Judicial  Circuit  He  is 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  the  American  Economic 
Association,  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation,  National  Geographical   Society,   etc. 

KNAPP,  Samnel  Lorenzo,  American  law- 
yer and  author ;  b.  Newburyporl,  Mass.,  19  Jmie 
1774;  d.  Hopkinton^  Mass.,  8  July  1838.  He 
was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy  and  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  (1804).  He  studied 
law  under  Chief  Justice  Theophilus  Parsons,, 
at  Newburyport  and  quickly  achieved  a  reptita- 
tion  as  an  eminent  counsellor  and  as  active 
member  in  the  State  legislature.  In  the  War 
of  1812  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  State 
■nilitia  on  the  coast;  became  editor  of  the 
Boston  MonlMy  Magazine  and  established 
(1826)  the  National  Republican,  but  went  to 
New  Vork  after  [wo  years  to  practise  his 
professioiL  He  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  die  Paris  College.  He  wrote  'The  Bache- 
lor and  other  Tales'  (1836);  'American  Biog- 
raphy' (1833)  ;  'Travels  in  North  America,  by 
Ali  Bey'  (1818) ;  'Life  of  Aaron  Burr'  (1835)  ;, 
'Life  of  Andrew  Jackson'  (1835);  'Memoirs 
of  General  Lafayette'  (1824). 

KNAPSACK,  a  bag  or  case  of  leather  or 
strong   cloth,    used    by   soldiers,    tourists   and 


other  travelers  for  carrying  li^ht  personal  ba^ 
gage.  Knapsacks  are  made  m  various  styles, 
and  are  usually  strapped  to  the  back, 

KNAUS,  knous,  Ludwig,  German  painter: 
b.  Wiesbaden,  5  Oct.  1829.  From  184S  to 
1852  he  studied  art  at  Diisscldorf  under  Sohn 
and  Schadow,  but  soon  shook  himself  free 
from  their  influence  and  started  on  a  path 
of  his  own.  He  chose  scenes  from  country 
life  and  in  1850  painted  'The  Country  Dance' ; 
'The  Players,'  tiow  in  the  gallery  at  Diisscl- 
dorf, a  replica  being  in  the  gallery  of  Leip- 
ri^.  His  early  pictures  in  this  style  were  re- 
ceived with  favor,  although  characterized  bv 
die  dark,  dull  coloring  of  the  Diisseldorf  school. 
In  1852  he  went  to  Paris,  and  resided  there 
for  eight  years,  which  were  fruitful  in  many 
well-known  pictures  of  his  early  style,  'The 
Golden  Wedding'  (1858) ;  'The  Baptism' 
(18S9);  and  'Starting  tor- the  Dance.'  Re- 
luming to  Diisseldorf  in  1866,  he  remained 
there  Tor  eight  years,  during  wdlich  period  he 
produced  the  pictures  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  genre  pamter  is  chiefly  founded.  Among 
these  are  'The  (Hiild's  Party'  (1869),  in  the 
Berlin  National  Gallery;  'Funeral  in  a  Hes- 
sian Village'  (1871);  'TheCJoose-Girl'  (1872). 
These  works  are  distinguished  1^  naturalness 
and  nalveib  by  delicate  humor,  mastery  of 
detail,  lifelike  coloring  and  vivid  expression. 
After  his  appointment  to  the  direction  of  a 
studio  in  the  Art  Academy  at  Berlin  he  reached 
bis   latest   manner,   whidi   was   formed  largely 


be  acquirea  his  final  skill  as  a  colorisL  His 
pictures,  howeyer,  no  longer  showed  the  na- 
ivety the  directness  of  his  earlier  productions; 
whicji  were  replaced  by^  thought fidness  and  a 
striving  after  die  didactic  or  admonitory.  The 
most  remarkable  paintings  of  this  period  are 
'The  Holy  Family'  (1876);  'Tavern  Scene- 
Bad  Ways'  (1876);  'The  Refractory  Model' 
(1877),  etc.  He  has  also  painted  many  por- 
traits combining  the  picluresqueness  of  ^enre 
with  lifelike  expression.  Among  his  miscel- 
laneous works  are  his  designs  in  VVatteau  style 
for  room  decorations,  his  lead  pencil  sketches 
and  aquarelles.  Very  many  of  his  works  have 
been  reproduced  by  photography  or  engraving. 
Consult  Pietsrfi  m  'KiinsUermonographien' 
(Bielefeld  1896),  and  id.,  an  album  of  Knaus' 
work,  published  by  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society, 

KNEBEL,  knaVl  Karl  Ludwif ,  (}erTnaB 
translator  and  poet :  b.  Wallerstem  Castle, 
Franken,  30  Nov.  1744'  d.  Jena.  23  Feb,  1834. 
He  stuaied  Iftw  in  Halle,  was  officer  in  a 
Potsdam  regiment  ,(1765-73),  tutor  to  Prince 
Constantine  at  Weimar  from  1774.  During 
a  trip  to  Paris  with  his  princely  pupil  and  the 
Crown-Prince  Karl  August,  he  visited  the  poet 
(k>ethe  at  Franktort  and  introduced  his  ro^l 
companions.  He  retired  in  1779  on  a  pension 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  lived  in  intimate 
and  close  fellowship  with  the  gifted  Weimar 
group  of  contemporaries :  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Herder.  Wieland,  Duke  Karl  August,  etc,  in 
Weimar,  Ilmenau  and  Jena,  As  poet  his  best- 
known  works  are  'Sammhmg  kleme  Gedichte' 
(1815):  'Distychs'  (1827);Tiut  better  known 
are  his  translations,  snch  as  'Elegten  des  Pro- 
perz'  (1798);  "Lucretius'  (18211;  Alfieri's 
'Saul*     (1829),      His     'Corrtsponilence    wMi 
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Goethe>  (Leipzig  1851,  5  vols,);  'Letters  from 
Duke  Karl  August  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach* 
(ib.  1883):  and  a  collection  'From  Knebd's 
Correspondence  wilh  his  Sister  Henrietta' 
(Jena  1858),  all  afford  very  interesting  light  on 
the  social  culture  of  ihe  noted  period  at  the 
court  of  Weimar. 

KNEE  JERK,  or  PATELLAR  REFLEX, 
a  useful  refiex  test  in  diagnosis.  When  the  leg 
is  resting  in  an  easy  position,  crossed  over  the 
other  leg,  for  instance,  a  sharp  blow  given  to 
the  patella  (knee-cap)  tendon  causes  a  sudden 
jerking  forward  ot  (he  leg.  This  action  is 
brou^t  about  by  a  contraction  of  part  of  the 
quadriceps  of  the  femur  bone.  This  sudden 
eitlension  of  the  leg  is  known  as  "knee-jerk'* 
and  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  reflex  ac- 
tion and  is  often  tested  for  the  symptoms  of 
disease,  the  action  being  restricted  in  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxia,  lead  poisoning,  chronic  alco- 
holism, and  even  absent  in  severe  cases,  while 
in  other  diseases  as  neurasthenia,  hemiphlegia, 
spastic  paraphilia,  etc,  the  Idck  becomes  ab- 
normally extended. 

KNBBLAND,  nE'lSnd,  Abner,  American 
theologian  and  deist:  b.  Gardner,  Mass.,  6 
April  1774;  d.  Farmington,  Iowa,  27  Aug.  1884, 
He  was  at  first  Baptist,  then  entered  the  Uni- 
vcrsalist  ministry,  but  later  became  deist.  He 
edited  Universaiist  literature  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  then  went  to  Boston  where  he 
founded  (1831)  the  Investigator.  His  ex- 
pressed tenets  brotight  him  into  the  Boston 
Supreme  Court  (1836)  where  he  was  given  a 
short  sentence  of  imprisonment  as  guilty  of 
blasphemy.  He  wrote  'The  New  Testament 
in  Greek  and  En^ish>  (Philadelphia  1822); 
'Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion' (1824)  ;  'A  Review  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity'  (New  York  1829},  Consult 
Kneeland,  A.,  'Review  of  the  Trial,  Conviction 
and  Rnal  Imprisonment  ...  of  A.  Kneeland' 
(Boston  1838)  :  Parker,  S.  D,  'Report  of  the 
Arguments  of  the  Attorney  .  ,  .  at  the  Trial 
of  A.  Kneeland'  (ib.,  1834) ;  'Review  of  the 
Prosecution  against  A.  Kneeland*  (in  Cos- 
mopolite, ib.    18S3), 

KNEELAND,  Samuel,  American  natural- 
ist ;  b.  Boston,  Mass,,  1  Aug.  1821 ;  d.  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  27  Sept.  1888,  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1840,  practised  medicine 
in  Boston  1845-50,  and  was  an  army  surgeon 
during  the  Civil  War.  In  1866  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  and  physiology  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  a 
member  of  numerous  scientific  societies,  and  in 
addition  to  editing  'The  Annual  of  Scientific 
Discovery'  (1886-^),  a  translation  of  'Andiy's 
Diseases  of  the  HeaH>  (1847),  and  Smith's 
'History  of  the  Human  Species,'  he  wrote  'Sci- 
ence and  Mechanism'  (1854) ;  'The  Wonders 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  of  California' 
(1871);  'An  American  in  lceland>  (1876); 
'Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes'    (1888). 

KNEIPP,  knip,  Sebestian,  German  clergy- 
man: b.  Stefansried,  Bavaiia,  17  May  1821;  d. 
Worisbofen,  Swabia,  17  June  1897.  He  studied 
theology  at  Dillingen  and  Munich,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1852  and  pastor  at 
Worishofen  in  1881.  He  became  known  for  the 
•Kneipp  cure,"  which  he  advocated  for  years. 
This  method  was  batted  on  water,  fresh  air,  sun- 


shine and  a  scheme  of  r^ular  activiQr,  and  in- 
cluded walking  barefoot  in  dew-moistened 
grass  and  on  snow.  Kneipp  wrote  'Meinc  Was- 
serkur'  (1887;  Eng.  trans.  1891);  'Mein  Tes- 
tament' (1894);  'Vortrage  in  Worisbofen' 
(1894-98);  and  other  works.  His  colleaed 
works  were  published  at  Kempten  (1898-99). 
Consult  Verus,  'Vater  Kneipp,  sein  Leben  und 
Wirken*   (Kempten  1897). 

KNEISEL,  nl'iSl  or  knrrfl,  Fran*,  Ger- 
man-American musician :  b.  Rumania.  26  fan. 
1865,  He  was  a  pupil  in  violin-mediod  of  Griin 
and  Hellmesberger,  became  concert-ma&tcr  of 
the  orchestra  at  Hofburg  Theatre  of  Vienna, 
of  Bilse's  orchestra  at  Berlin,  and  later 
(1885)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  appeared  prominently  with  the  Symjrfiony 
as  solo  violinist  and  in  1886  ot^nized  under 
his  leadership  the  Kneisei  quartet  for  diam- 
ber-music,  in  which  he  played  the  first  violin 
part.  This  quartet,  all  of  whom  were  also 
members  of  the  Symphony,  withdrew  from  the 
latter  in  1903  to  undertake  an  extensive  tour. 
Several  European  lours  were  undertaken  with 
success.  He  removed  to  New  York  where 
since  1905  he  is  chief  of  the  violin  department 
of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  the  jury  of  the  violin  competition  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Mus.D.  from  Yale  in  1911  and  from-Prince- 
ton  in  1915.  He  has  compiled  'The  KneiseJ 
Collection  for  Violin  and  Piano*  (3  vols., 
1900)  and  composed  'Advanced  Studies  for  the 
Violin'    (1910)  and  a  concert  etude. 

KNBLLER,  nSl'er,  Sib  Godfrey,  original^ 
Gottfried  Kniixer.  Angio-German  portrait 
painter:  b.  Liibeck.  8  Aug.  1646;  d.  Twicken- 
ham. En^and,  7  Nov.  1723.  He  studied  under 
Bol  and  Rembrandt  at  Amsterdam.  He  visited 
Italy  in  1672,  where  he  studied  under  Maratti 
and  Be min  and  painted  several  historical  pieces 
and  portrait,  both  at  Rome  and  VMiice.  On  hk 
return  he  visited  England,  in  1674.  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Charles  II,  by  whom  he  was  muiJi 
patronized  and  thereby  enabled  to  quickly  o 


Mary,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he  painted  the 
"beauties"  at  Hampton  Court,  and  several  of 
the  portraits  in  the  Gallery  of  Admirals.  He 
also  painted  the  portraits  of  the  Tsar  Peter  the 
Great,  Louis  XIV  and  Charles  VI  of  Spain  for 
the  same  sovereign,  who  in  1692  knighted  him 
and  made  him  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber. 
Queen  Anne  continued  him  in  the  same  ofEce, 
and  George  I.  in  1715.  made  him  a  baronet 
There  was  hardly  a  person  of  note,  at  least  resi- 
dent in  or  visiting  En^and,  of  whom  he  did 
not  paint  a  portraiiL  Among  his  works  should 
be  mentioneid  also  a  series  of  43  portraits  of 
his  co-members  in  the  famous  Kii-Cat-C^ub.  He 
continued  to  practise  his  art  to  an  advanced 
age.  Naturally  his  earnings  were  very  large. 
Althou^  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  and  lived  in  great  style,  both 
in  London  and  on  his  estate,  Kneller  Hall  near 
Twickenham  —  now  an  army  college  for  mili- 
tary musicians  — he  left  a  large  fortune.  He 
left  money  and  instructions  for  a  splendid  mon- 
ument to  himself  in  Westminster  Abb^, 
erected  by  Rysbrack  in  1729,  which  bears  an 
epitaph  by  Pope.  His  coloring  b  true  and  har- 
monious and  his  drawing  comet,  bat  he  dia- 
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pUys  a  great  want  of  ima^nation  in  his  pic- 
tures, the  attitudes,  action  and  draper?  being 
insipid,  unvarying  and  unKraceful.  Uany  of 
the  portraits  bearing  his  name  were  only  partly 
painted  by  himself,  the  less  tniportant  portions 
being  done  by  assistants.  His  fame  has  de- 
clined considerably  as  time  passed,  a  natural 
enoufrfi  fart  considering  the  great  superiority 
possessed  by  later  Elnglish  portrait  painters, 
such  as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  etc.  His 
work  can  be  studied  to  greatest  advantage  at 
Hampton  Court  and  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London.  Comparatively  few  of  his 
paintings  are  owned  outside  England,  though 
there  are  specimens  in  the  galleries  at  Ant- 
werp, Brunswick,  Munich  and  Vienna.  Con- 
sult Ackermann,  W,  A.,  'Der  Ponrat-Maler  Sir 
G.   Kneller  im  Verhaltiiiss  zur  Kunstboldung 


p.  542.  New  York  18W) ;  Bdcer.  C  H.  C.  'Lely 
and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters>  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don 1912)  ;  Buckeridge,  B..  'Life  of  Sir  G. 
Kneller'  (in  Piles,  R.  de,  'The  Art  of  Paint- 
ing,>  3d  ed,  London  17S0). 

KNBSEBECK,  kna'z^bek,  Kftrl  Priedrich 
Ton  dem,  Prussian  general  field  marshal :  h. 
Karwe,  near  Neuruppin,  5  May  1768;  d.  12 
Jan.  1848.  He  entered  the  army  (1782)and 
gained  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  l/K-94 
and  was  made  captain  (1799),  major  ()S02), 
being  on  the  genera)  staff  at  Auerstadt  (1806), 
when  he  saved  the  king  from  being  taken  pris- 
oner. He  drew  up  the  plan  of  battle  at  Pul- 
tusk  (1806)  in  the  Russian  campaign  but  re- 
tired, at  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Tilsit,  to  his 
estate.  He  was  sent  (1809)  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Austria  during  the  Franco-Austrian 
War  and  went  on  a  mission  to  Rus^  in  the 
winter  of  1811-12,  advising  iKace.  He  was 
made  -general-adjutant  to  the  king  in  1813  and 
carrieJ  on  the  negotiations  with  Austria  for  a 
coalition,  failing  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  plan  of  action,  hindering  the  bold 
schemes  of  Bliicher  and  Gneissenau.  He  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  continuation  of  the 
campaign  (1813-14)  and  in  the  plan  of  action. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  commander-general 
of  the  army  of  observation  against  Poland, 
and,  on  his  retirement,  was  created  field-mar- 
shal. His  memoirs  are  said  to  be  unreliable. 
He  wrote  also  <Lob  des  Kriegs'  (1805),  a, 
poem  which  had  ^reat  popularity.  Consult 
Dunker,  'Die  Mission  des  Obersten  von  dem 
Knesebeck'   (in  Abhondlungen  sur  preutsiscktn 


KNIAZHNIN,  knyizh-nen,  Jakov  Boriso- 
mch,  Russian 'litterateur  and  dramatic  author: 
b.  Psko»,  3  OcL  1743;  d.  14  Jan.  1791.  He  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
entered  the  army,  where,  however,  he  stayed 
only  a  short  time,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  connected  with  the  civil  service.  In  1^3  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Russian  Academjr  at 
Saint  Petersbui^.  Of  his  tragedies  the  major- 
ity are  but  imitations  of  French  plays,  contain- 
ing with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  nothing 
original.  His  comedies  are  replete  with  bright 
passages  and  full  of  spirit.  The  tragedies  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  'Didon'  (1769)  ;  'Vladi- 
mir i  laropolh'  (1779) ;  'Vladisan'  (1786) ; 
<Ro3lav>      (1784) ;      'Vadim     Novgorod^!' 


such  a  character  as  to  alarm  Catharine  H  and 
cause  its  suppression,  but  it  was  published  in 
1793,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  author. 
Of  his  comedies  the  most  noteworthy  are 
'Khvastum';  'Chudakhi* ;  and  the  tight  opera 
'Neschastie  ot  Karety.'  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  in  four  volumes,  was  published 
in  1787,  several  subsequent  editions  being  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1847-48. 

KNICKERBOCKER,  nik'er-b5k-er,  the 
cognomen  of  an  old  Dutch  burgher  family  of 
colonists  in  New  York.  The  word  has  been 
used  colloquially  for  many  years  as  expressive 
generically  of  the  old  elite  resident  families  of 
New  York  City,  but  more  properly  restricted 
to  the  persons  descended  from  the  old  Dutch 
settlers  of  Manhattan  Island.  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  'History  of  New  York'  (1809) 
names  the  author  as  *'Dicdrich  Knickerbocker." 

KNICKBRBOCKER,  Hennan,  American 
lawyer  and  legislator :  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  27  July 
1782;  d.  Williamsburg,  N.  Y..  30  Jan.  1855.  He 
studied  law  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  I8Q3  and  entered  practice  in  Albany. 
In  1809-11  he  was  a  Federalist  representative 
from  New  York  in  the  11th  Congress,  in  1816 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
from  Rensselaer  County,  and  for  some-  time 
also  held  the  office  of  county  judge.  He  be- 
came a  Democrat  during  Jackson's  administra- 
tion. Throiwh  his  hospitality  be  was  known 
as  "Prince  Knickerbocker.* 

KNICKBRBOCKER  HISTORY  OF 
NEW  YORK,  The.  Knickerbocker's  <Histoiy 
of  New  York  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dvnasty,> 
planned  and  partly  written  by  Peter  and  Wash- 
mgton  Irving  together,  was  later  repianned  by 
the  younger  brother,  entirely  executed  by  him 
and  published  in  1809  under  the  whimsical  pre- 
tense of  being  by  an  eccentric  Dutch  antiquary, 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  It  was  originajly 
meant  to  be  a  mere  skit  by  which  two  gay 
young  men  might  poke  fun  at  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  but  it  grew  unconsciously  into  a 
full-bodied  masterpiece  of  good-humored  satire 
which  established  the  settlers  of  an  obscure 
Dutch  colony  as  permanent  citizens  of  the 
wider  world  of  historical  legend.  Irving  did 
not  derive  from  facts  his  conception  of  the  first 
New  Yorkers,  nor  did  he  invent  it;  he  merely 
followed  a  tra<htion  current  in  British  satire 
since  the  wars  with  Holland  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  idea  of  writing  burlesque  history, 
too,  was  not  novel.  Moreover,  Book  I  of  the 
Knickerbocker  'History,'  with  its  parodies  of 
pedantic  learning,  belongs  rather  with  the  plan 
relinquished  than  with  tiie  mature  performance. 
But  Irving's  indebtedness  and  his  halting  over- 
ture onl^  slightly  modify  the  credit  due  him  for 
his  comic  masterpiece.  Hearty  affection  for 
New  York,  tenderness  toward  any  past  with  a 
touch  of  myth  in  it,  natural  mellowness  of  lan- 
guage'—  these  lend  substance  to  a  gay  and  im- 
pudent wit.  In  the  third  book,  which  deals 
with  the  unforgettable  Wouter  Van  Twiller 
and  the  manners  of  his  reign,  Irving  is  at  once 
brilliant  and  charming.  The  books  recording 
the  deeds  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  are  even  more 
spirited,  particularly  in  the  passages  of  mock- 
heroic,  which  are  hardly  to  be  matched  clse- 
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where  in  English.  Illustrations  for  the  'His- 
tory* have  been  made  by  Allston,  Leslie,  Jar- 
vis  and  Darley. 

Caul  Van  Doren. 

KNIFE.  A  cutting  tool  of  steel,  german- 
silver,  silver,  gold,  bone,  horn,  wood  or  other 
material.  According  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  constructed  it  is  called  bread-knife,  pen- 
knife, table-knife,  erasing-knife,  paper-knife 
butchers'-knife,  eic.  Knives  can  be  divided 
into  two  broad  classifications  as  having  blades 
that  fold  into  or  onto  the  handle  and  those  that 
have  fixed  blades.  The  essential  parts  of  a 
knife  are  its  blades  and  its  handle  (known  as 
a  haft)  ;  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  those  con- 
sis  ling  solely  of  a  blade,  as  those  used  by 
furriers,  cigarmakers,  etc.  The  knife  haft 
generally  consists  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  horn, 
metal,  mother-of-pearl,  etc.  For  the  technical 
make-up  of  knives  see  under  article  Cittleky. 

History.—  In  its  most  primitive  form  the 
knife  was  formed  from  a  piece  of  flint  or  other 
slone.  The  chipped  and  polished  flint  knives 
of  the  Stone  Age  (many  are  extant)  are 
frequently  wonderfully  formed  and  show  con- 
summate skill  in  construction.  They  have  keen, 
practical  cutting  edges,  the  ends  usually  pointed. 
These  are  found  in  nearly  alt  parts  of  the  globe. 
With  the  discovery  of  bronze  (Bronze  Age), 
knife  blades  were  among  the  earliest  utensils  to 
be  ma'dc  from  this  metal.  These  are  found  in 
numbers  in  the  ancient  prehistoric  "lacustrian" 
villages  of  Switzerland,  some  being  fastened  to 
handles  of  the  same  metal.  In  the  antique 
classical  period  knife  blades  were  made  of 
bronze,  iron  and  copper ;  the  copper  being  hard- 
ened, probably  by  hammering.  In  andent  Rome 
bronze  knives  were  reserved  for  religious  rites. 
The  hafts  (handles)  of  this  period  are  found 
in  ivory,  bone  or  bronze  and  of  varying  forms, 
sometimes  the  blades  of  these  early  knives 
folded  into  a  groove  in  the  handle.  Some  were 
carried  in  a  ^eath  hung  from  the  belt;  die 
Gallo-Romanesque  tombs  furnish  such,  the  ex- 
terior being  of  wood  and  the  inside  of  irim. 
The  ancient  sacrificial  knife  often  figures  on 
carved  monuments.  While  a  few  of  the  early 
Greeks  used  knives  at  meals,  it  was  usual  to 
serve  the  meat  and  other  foods  cut  up,  the 
guests  picking  up  the  viands  with  their  Angers 
and  tearing  it  up  with  their  teeth.  For  cutting 
up  fruit  they  used  bone  knives ;  they  also  knew 
the  use  of  hunting  knives.  In  the  lat  century 
B.C,  the  Chinese  used  copper  knives  as  coins, 
known  as  Dan  tsien. 

The  Franks  (Germanic  tribes,  about  240 
AJt.)  carried  an  iron  knife  suspended  from  the 
belt,  often  enclosed  within  the  same  sheath  as 
the  dagger.  In  the  Middle  Ages  steet-bladed 
knives  sppear.  toward  the  14th  century. 
Sheffield,  England,  was  the  centre  of  a  steel 
industry  and  Langres,  France,  was  renowned,  as 
well  as  Moulins,  already  for  their  steel  knives 
in  1427,  By  the  17ch  centuir  the  blades  were 
often  decorated  with  chasea  and  gold  inlaid 
designs.  Knife  handles  of  that  period  are 
found  in  ivory,  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  silver, 
copper,  steel,  and  wood.  By  the  16th  century 
knife  handles  often  assume  the  form  of  fig- 
urines or  caryatids.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  sri(mf«rs  consisted 
of  having  a  table  service  of  knives  of  which 
the  handles  varied  according  to  the  period  of 


the  liturgical  year;  the  ebony  handled  were  re- 
served for  the  period  of  Lent,  those  of  ivory 
for  Easter.  Knives  were  employed  in  battle; 
the  French  termed  them,  in  Uie  I5th  century, 
couteaux  dt  hriche.  Kiiives  figuring  among  the 
knights  were  often  highly  decorated;  that  of 
Louis  le  Bon  (extant)  has  its  handle  of  hard- 
wood ornamented  with  bands  of  silver-gilt  and 
enamels.  On  the  handles  were  initials,  ciphei^ 
the  owners'  coats-of-arms ;  enamel  work,  inlaid 
precious  stones  vie  with  arabesques  and  engrav- 
mgs  in  the  decoration.  The  knight's  knife  was 
generally  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard.  The  knife 
sheath  in'  Bamberg  Castle  dates  back,  probably, 
to  the  10th  century  and  is,  peihaps,  the  oldest 
extant;  it  is  of  ivory  with  metal  ornamentation. 
The  hunting  knife  of  the  Uiddle  Ages  (the 
couleau  de  chaste  of  the  French)  was  a  most 
elaborate  equipment  and  consisted  of  a  highly 
decorated  sheath  containiiK,  besides  the  heavy- 
btaded  huntsman's  knife  for  killing  tiie  game 
and  cutting  it  up,  a  set  of  smaller  utensils 
arranged  around  it  in  the  sheadi..  These  latter 
were  three  small  knives,  a  fork  and  a  bodkin. 
In  the  sheath  or  case  for  use  at  table  there  were 
three  knives:  one  large  one  called  a  trtnther 
knife  (roKteoN  i  trtmeker)  for  cutting  into 
slices  or  pieces  ^lranck«'i  of  which  the  very 
large  blade  terminated  in  a  crescent-shaped 
point  with  which  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  serve 
on  the  guests'  plates ;  ancrtfaer  lai^  knife  with 
two  cutting  edges;  a  smaller  knife  that  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  host  A  favorite  method 
of  decorating  leather  sheaths  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  was  to  bum  or  brand  designs  on 
the  outside.  In  the  refectories  of  the  convents 
they  used  knives  whose  blades  had  engraved 
on  one  side  the  Benediction  and  on  the  other 
side  "Dei  Gratias*  {graee  after  meals),  the 
musical  notes  of  the  chant  being  cut  into  the 
metal.  The  oyster  knife  appeared  as  cxrly  as 
the  I6tb  century.  As  to  folding  knives,  after 
being  alrea^  known  to  the  Romans  they  pr(d>- 
ably  never  went  out  of  use  entirely;  we  read 
in  an  inventory  of  1360  of  *a  little  loiife,  of 
silver  handle  shaped  like  a  lily,  of  which  the 
blade  folds  back  into  the  handle.*  Clasp  or 
spring  knives  came  into  common  use  In  middle 
of  the  17th  ceniuiy.  The  large  strong,  clasp 
knife  is  f r^ucntly  termed  a  'Jack'  knife ;  this 
kind  of  knife  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  England  during  the  reign  of  James  '  I 
(early  17th  century)  and  to  l^ve  received  its 
name  from  this  fact;  it  had  no  spring  but  the 
blade  dosed  into  the  baft.  See  also  Cuti-esy. 
Clembitt  W.  C^ouhbe. 

KNIFE  HONBY,  a  brtinze  currency  in  the 
form  of  knives  long  in  use  in  China.  These 
money  knives  were  often  highly  ornamented 
and  each  bore  on  the  blade  hi eroglyphical  mark- 
ings which  indicated  its  value  in  the  money 
market.  The  huidle  of  the  knife  money  was 
usually  in  the  forn  of  a  disk  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  was  a  circular  hole  by  means  of 
which  it  was  strung  on  a  string  with  other 
similar  money.    See  NuMiaUAXica. 

KNIGGB,  AdolphuB  Pranclfl  Frederic 
Lonii,  Baron  »e,  German  author:  b.  Brenden- 
beck,  near  Hanover,  16  Oct.  1752;  d.  Bremen, 
6  May  1796.  In  1769  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  law,  later  be- 
came assessor  at  Cassel,  in  1777  was  made  a 
chamberlain  at   Weimar,   atu]  finftlly  in    1791, 
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after  leadine  a  very  unsettled  Ufe,  became  a 
resident  of  Bremen.  Here  lie  joined  the  Illu- 
minati  and  later  became  implicated  in  the  dis^ 
putes  relating  to  that  secret  order.  Of  hid 
writings  by  far  the  roost  important  is  his 
'Ueber  den  Umeang  mit  Menschen'  (<On 
latercourse  with  Men),  which  contains  moch 
good  advice  and  a  collection  of  upri^t  methods 
of  living  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  joy  and 
happiness  at  the  same  time  being  useiw.  Of 
his  other  works  those  most  read  were  'Der 
Roman  meines  Lebens'  (1781-87);  and  <Dia 
Reise  nacfa  Brannschweig'  (1792),  a  hiunor- 
ous  romance;  and  'Des  seligen  Etatsratea  van 
Schafslcoff  hinterlassenePapiere'  (1792).  Con- 
sult Goedtkc,  <Adclf  Freiherr  Kni8ge>  (1844). 

KNIGHT,  Anatin  Melvin,  American  rear- 
admiral:  b.  Ware,  Mass^  16  Dec.  1854.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  (1873)  and  cotnmissioned  ensign 
(1874),  promoted  to  master  (1879),  lieutenant, 
junior  grade  (1883),  and  made  lieutenant  in 
1SS5,  becoming  lieutenant-commander  in  1889 
and  commander  in  1907.  He  became  captain 
ia  1907  and  rear-admiral  in  1911.  He  served 
on  the  Tuicarora  on  the  Pacific  station  (1873- 
74) ;  on  the  Kearsarge  on  the  A^tic  station 
(1874-^75).  In  1876  he  was  awJoinied  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  later  serving  on  the  Quihm«- 
baug  on  the  European  station  (1878-79^;  on 
[be  Galena  on  the  European  and  Atlantic  sta- 
tions (1880-83).  He  was  stationed  at  the 
Minneapolis  ordnance  proving  ground  (lS8^ 
85)  and  had  charge  of  same  from  1^5-89.. 
He  served  on  the  flagship  Ckicaga  on  the 
North  Atlantic,  European  and  South  Atlantic 
stations  (1889^),  and  was  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy from  1892-9S.  From  1855-97  he  served  on 
Ibe  Lmtcaster  and  Castine  on  the  South  Atlantic 
station,  and  on  the  Puritan  on  the  North  At- 
lantic station  from  1897-^>8._  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  assisted  in  the  blocl^de  sf 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  Porto 
Rican  expedition.  He  was  stationed  (1898- 
1901)  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  at  the  War 
College  (1901).  He  commanded  the  YaHhtoH 
on  the  survey  of  Cuba's  south  coast  (1901-03), 
and  on  the  Castine  on  the  North  Atlantic 
sqnadron  (1903-1)4),  and  presided  over  a  special 
board  on  naval  ordnance  and  on  a  smokeless 
powder  board  (1904-07).  He  commaTided  on 
the  Waihmgton  from  1907  to  1909,  later  was 
commander  at  Nartagansett  Bay  R,  I.,  station, 
and  commandant  of  same  and  president  of 
Naval  WarCoHege  from  1913-1917;  and  in  1917 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-dnef  of  the 
Aaatic  fleet  witb  rank  of  admiral. 

KNIGHT,  CIi*rfe«,  English  editor  and  pub- 
lisher; b.  Windsor,  15  March  1791;  d.  Addle- 
stone,  Surrey,  9  May  1873.  He  succeeded  hi» 
father  as  a  bookseller  in  Windsor,  and  for 
leveral  years  edited  a  Windsor  newspaper. 
Having  removed  to  London  in  1823,  he  estab- 
lished Knighfs  Quarterly  Magasine,  in  1827 
nndertook  the  superintendence  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  for  which  he  superintended  and 
published  the  *Librarv  of  Entertaining  Knowf- 
edge' ;  the  Penny  Magasine  and  the  'Petmy 
Cyclowedia,'  afterward  remodeled  as  the  'Enj- 
Ii>h  CTyclopcedla,'  etc.  Other  publkationB  of  hts 
were  (he  'Pictorial  Bible,'  the  'Pictorial 
Prayer-book,'      "Pictorial     Shakespeare'     and 


many  others.  The  Sukespeare.  (8  vcls.  Lon- 
don 183!M3)  was  edited  by  Knight  himself, 
and  has,  bo^  for  its  text  and  notes,  taken  a 
hi^h  place  among  editions  of  the  great  dram- 
atisL  1[  went  throngb  many  editions,  and  was 
pubhshed  in  the  United  States  as  ^The  Strat- 
foij  Shakespere' ,  (5  vols.,  New  York  1881). 
The  most  important  of  his  own.  writings,  the 
'Popular  History  of  England,'  appeared  1354-: 
61  (1st  American  edition,  4  vols.,  Ne^w  York 
1881).  His  autobiography,  'Passages  o£  a 
Working  Life  During  Half  a  Century'  (3 
vols.),  was  issue  in  1864-65.  It  would  be  very 
difBcult  to  give  a  coiufileie  list  of  all  bodes 
in  the  publication  o£  wluch  he  had  a  part,  either 
as  author  or  e<&tor,  because  it  is  freqiKntly 
inipossible  to  determine  just  how  lar^e  hts 
share  was  in  either  of  these  capacities,  instead 
of  only  in  that  of  publisher.  However,  the, 
following  books,  to  which  must  be  added  a  iuim-< 
ber  of  articles  and  pamphlets,  are,  beyond  all, 
doubt,  results  of  either  uis  authorship  or,  edi- 
tpri^  care:    'The  Memweries'    (1828);.*Tbff 


Elephant'  (1830);  'The  Results  of  Machinery' 
(1831) ;  'Capital  and  Labour'  (1831)  ;  'Trades 
Unions  and  Strikes'  (1B34)  ;  'William  Sfaakes- 
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of  Shakaspeare'  (1849);  *^e  Struggles  of  a 
Book  against  Excessive  Taxation"  <1850); 
'The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modem  Press'. 
(1854);  'Once  Upon  a  Time'  (1854);  'Knowl- 
edge is  Power'  (1855);  -^BeKged  at  Court' 
(1866):  ^Shadows  of  the  OM  Bookselleri> 
(1867).  Consult  Clowes,  A.  A.,  'Knight,  a 
Sketch'   (London  1892). 

KNIGHT,    Daniel    Ridcewav,    American 

Ciinier:  h.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1850.  He  has 
eea  a  pupil  of  Gleyre  and  a  student  at  the 
£cole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  (1372),  and 
four  years  later  was  in  the  studio  of  Meissonier, 
from  whom  he  learned  many  of  the  secrets  of 
brilliant  technique.  He  has  received  honors 
from  Paris,  Munich  and  Antwerp  for  his  ex- 
hibited works,  and  has  also  been  awarded 
medals  at  Chicago  1893  and  at  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  1893,  He  is  a  painter„ 
rather  French  than  American,  and  be  haS  ideal- 
ized the  French  peasantry  in  tnore  than  one  of 
his  refined  and  delicately  designed  pictures, 
among  which  we  may  mention  as  especially 
characteristic  of  his  diaiWng  nualities  'The 
Veteran'  (1870);  'The  014  Beau'  (1873); 
'Washerwcman*  (1875);  'Harvest  Scene' 
(1877);  'Sans  Dot'  (1883);  'Chatterboxes': 
'L'Appel    au    passeur'  ;     'Hailing    the    Ferry* 

! Pennsylvania  Academy);  'The  Shepherdess* 
Brooklyn  Institute  Museitm).  Knight  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  irt 
1909  and  has  received  also  the  Cross  of  Saint 
Uichael  of  Bavaria. 

KNIGHT,  Edward  Frederick,  English' 
journalist  and  author:  b.  23  April  1852.  He 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge  and  in  1891  be- 
came a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  London 
Tittiet  as'  a  correspondent,  being  With  the'  armies 
in  the  Sudan  campawn  of  1896^  and  in  Greece 
in  1897,  and  in  the  Cnban  and  South  African 
wars.  He  is  an  expert  yachtsman,  and  has 
made  voyages  on  small  sailine  yachts  to  Soutb 
America,  me  West  Indies  and  the  Baltic.  He 
has  written  '"Albania  and  Montenegro'  j  'The 
Cruise  of  the  Falcon';  'The  Ttveatening  Eye* ; 
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'Suing*;  *Th«  Faicaa  oa  the  Baltic*;  <Tiie 
Cruise  ot  the  Altf te* ;  'Save  M*  from  Mj 
Friends' ;  "Where  Three  Empirej  Meet' ; 
*Ua(bgascar  in  War  Time' ;  'Rhodesia  of  To- 
day' ;  <With  the  Royal  Toor* ;  'The  Awaken- 
ing ot   Turkey,'    e[c. 

KNIGHT,  Edward  Henry,  American  me- 
chanical expert:  b.  London,  England,  1  June 
1824;  d.  Belief ontaine,  Ohio,  ZZ  Jan.  1883. 
After  studying  both  surgery  and  sleel  engrav- 


yeare.  In  1863  he  entered  the  civil  service  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  prepared  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Patent  Ofhce  and  estab- 
lished and  edited  the  Officiat  Gaeette  of  th4 
Untied  States  Patent  O^ce  in  1871.  He  served 
on  the  international  juries  of  world's  fairs  at 
Philadelphia  (1876),  Paris  (1878),  AtUnta 
(1881),  and  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1878.  He  published  'The  Ameri- 
can Mechanical  Dictionarjf>  (1872-76);  'The 
New  Mechanical  Dictionary'  (1876-80)  ;  *A 
Study  of  the  Savage  Weapons  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition'  (in  SMithsoniait  IttslttHliott,  An- 
nual Reports,  1879,  p.  213,  Washington  1880). 
■  KNIGHT,  EUis  Cornelia,  English  author- 
ess: b.  1757:  d.  Paris,  17  Dec.  1837.  She  went 
ID  Italy  with  ber  mother  on  the  death  of  her 
father.  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Knight 
(1775),  She  lived  under  the  protection  of 
Lady  Hamilton  and  Admiral  Nelson  after  her 
mother's  death  (1799)  and  relumed  with  tliem 
to  England.  She  was  appointed  compamon 
to  Queen  Charlotte  (1805)  and  to  a  similar 
position,  later,  in  the  household  of  Charlotte 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales  (1813),  Her  airto- 
biography  is  a  most  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  court  history  of  those  days. 
The  most  important  statements  in  the  work 
were  edited  and  published  (1861)  after  her 
death.  She  wrote  also  'Dinarbas'  (1790); 
*Flamitmis '  a  romance  of  old  Roman  life 
(1792)  ;  'Sir  Guy  de  Lusignan'  (1833),  another 
romance.  Her  principal  work  was  'A  Descrip- 
tion of  Latium.  or  La  Campagua  di  Roma' 
(180S),  with  etchings  by  the  author.  She  trans- 
lated a  number  of  German  hymns  and  prayers 
which  were  printed  privately  (1822)  and  pub- 
Ushed  in  1832. 

KNIGHT,  John  Jamea,  Australian  ioumal- 
ist  and  hisiorian :  b,  Hanley,  England,  7  June 
1663.  He  has  worked  as  a  journalist  in  Aus- 
tralia and  England.  He  arrived  in  Australia  at 
the  ^e  of  11,  and  in  1884  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Brisbane  Courier,  Five  years  later  he 
wCHt  over  to  the  Observer  as  sub-editor  and 
was  made  editor  the  following  year.  In  190& 
he  beqame  <ditor-in-chief  of  the  Courier. 
Knighl  is  one  of  the  best  writers  on  Australian 
history,'  and  especially  on  that  of  Queensland. 
Among  his  published  worlcs  are  'Brisbane,  Past 
and  Present' ;  'Australian  Pioneers,^  and  'The 
Story  of  South  Africa'    (collaboration). 

KHIQHT,  Richard  Psyse,  English  numis- 
matist and  arctuBologist :  b.  Wormsley  Grange, 
near  Ludlow,  Herefordshire,  1750;  d.  London, 
23  April  1824.  Having  been  bequeathed  a  for- 
ttme,  he  traveled  extensively,  arid  wherever  he 
went,  especially  in  Italy,  where  he  was  in  1767, 
1777  and  1785,  he  made  a  specialty  of  col- 
lecting ancient  coins,  bronzes,  gems,  drawings 
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and  othef  anti4ues.  From  1780  to  1806  he  was 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  for  10  years, 
1814-24,  served  as  one  of  the  trustees  oi  the 
British  Museum,  lo  which,  upon  his  death,  he 
left  his  magnificent  arclueo logical  collection, 
especially  rich  in  bronzes  and  Greek  coins.  The 
trustees  in  1830  published  his  manuscript  cata- 
logue of  his  coin  collection.  His  works,  which 
were  numerous,  included  'An  Account  of  the 
Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus  lately  ex- 
isting at  Isemia  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples* 
(17%) ;  'Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alpha- 
bet' (1791);  'An  Inqury  into  the  Symbohc 
Language  of  Andent  Art  and  Mytholo^' 
(London  1818);  'Analyucal  Inquiry  into  Uie 
Principles  of  Taste'  (1806),  etc.  He  aisp  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems  and  an  cdi^on 
of  Homer  (1808).  Consult  Edwards.  £.,  'Lives 
of  die  Founders  of  the  British  Museum,  etc' 
(Vol.  I,  London  1870). 

KNIGHT,  Sarah  Kemble^  American 
author:  b.  Boston,  19  April  1666;  d  near  New 
London,  Conn.,  25  Sept.  1727.  In  1706-13  she 
conducted  at  Boston  a  school  in  which  Samuel 
Mather  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  at  one 
:  pupils.  By  New  England  custom  she  was 
:a  *Madam"  Knight  as  a  token  of  respect. 
'Journal  Kept  on  a  Jonmey  from  Boston 

New  York  in  the  Year  1704'  (New  York 
1825)  is  a  diary  record- evidently  compiled  from 
daily  notes  made  on  the  way.  It  is  valuable 
for  its  accotml  of  customs  and  manners  and  its 
descriptions  of  the  settlements,  being  at  the 
same  time  interesting  for  its  original  orthogra- 
phy and  interspersed  rhymes.  A  reprint  with 
additional  notes  was  published  by  F.  H.  Little 
(Albany  1865).  Consult  Caulkins.  F.  M.,  'His- 
tory of  New  London,  1612-1860'  (New  Lon- 
don 1895);  id.,  'History  of  Norwich,  Conn.' 
(Hartford  1866) ;  Deane,  W.  R.,  'Journal  of 
Madam  Knight'  (in  Livinff  Age,  Vol.  LVII. 
Boston  1858)  ;  Tyler,  M.  C,  'History  of  Amer- 
ican Literatiire'   (Vol.  If,  New  York  1879). 

KNIGHT,  Thomas  Andrew,  English  hoi^ 
ticullurist ;  b.  Wormsiey  Grange,  near  t.Aidlaw, 
Herefordshire,  10  Oct  1758;  d.  London,  11  May 
1838.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Richard 
Payne  Knight  (q.v.).  After  graduating  from 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  tiorticulture;  He  first  brought  himself  be- 
fore the  public  in  1795  by  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  his  resear\dies  info  the  propaeation 
of  fmit-trees  and  the  diseases  prevalent  among 
them.  He  raised  new  varieties  of  many  frtiits 
and  vegetables,  many  of  which  bear  his  name. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Horticultural  Socie^',  founded  in  1804,  and 
from  1811  until  his  death  its  president.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (1805), 
recipient  of  its  Copley  medal  (1806),  and  a 
felh)w  of  the  Liimnan  Socie^  (1807).  Beside 
the  papers,  46  in  number,  which  he  contributed 
to  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  papers,  more  than  100  in  niunber,  which  he 
contributed  lo  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  he  wrote  'A  treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  and  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Perty'  (1797); 
'Pomona  Herefordiensis,  or  Natural  History 
ot  the  Old  Cider  and  Perry  Plaits  of  the 
County  of  Hereford'  (1811),  <A  Selection 
from     the     Phy^Iog^oal     and     Horticultural 
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Papers'  of  t^.late'T.  A;  Knight  wis  pobli sited 
in  1841  (G.  Bentbam  and  J.  Lindley,  editors), 
together  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 
Consult  Royal  Society  of  London,  Proceedires, 
VoL  IV.  p.  92,  London  1838. 

KNIGHT,  WiDiam  Atigiis,  Scottish  phi- 
losopher and  author:  b.  Mordington,  Scotland, 
22  Feb.  1836;  d  4  March  1916.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  from 
1876-1902  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Saint  Andrews.  He  was 
widely  known  as  a  Student  of  Wordsworth, 
whose  works  he  edited  in  12  volumes  (1896- 
97).  Among  his  own  writings  may  be  cited 
'Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Literature'  (1879)  ; 
'Essays  in  Philosophy,  Old  and  New'  (lEOO)  ; 
'The  English  Lake  Disiiict  as  Interpreted  in 
the  Poems  of  Wordsworth'  <1875-91); 
'Through  the  Wordsworth  Country'  (1892)  ; 
'Memorials  of  Thomas  Davidson*  (T907)  ; 
'The  Glamour  of  Oxford'  (1911);  *Pro 
Patria  et  Rege'   (war  poems,  1915). 

KNIGHT,  The  word  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cniht,  a  servant,  one 
who  serves.  Hence  in  feudal  times  it  was  used 
for  certain  persons  doing  service  to  a  superior 
lord  or  the  king,  the  same  as  duke  expressed 
leadership.  As  to  our  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  the  knightly  status  we  must  go  back  as  far 
as  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Among  the  early 
Romans  the  mounted  warriors  Requites)  held 
a  certain  special  position  socially.  Its  origin 
has  been  placed '  with  Romulus  who  is  said 
(about  750  B.C.)  to  have  made  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes  —  Ramties  (Latins),  Talies 
(Sabines)  arid  Luccrcs  (Etruscans)  —three 
centurion  (3O0)  of  riders  in  war  service.  Under 
the  kings  this  number  was  raised  to  six,  later, 
by  additions  of  plebeians  raising  the  rank  to 
18  and  forming  the  basis  of  a  special  order 
(ordo  fqueslcr)  adapted  for  cavalry.  As  the 
service  entailed  no  extra  expense  the  standing 
of  this  body  of  armed  riders  was  raised  above 
that  of  citizenship.  By  law  of  Roscius  (267 
B.C.)  the  condition  was  imposed  of  owning  a 
fortune  4,{XX),000  sesterces.  The  external 
badge  on  the  campaign  uniform  of  this  body 
of  cavalry  was  a  narrow  stripe  on  the  tunic, 
also  the  distinction  of  wearing  a  gold  rin^  and 
having  special  seals  in  the  theatre, and  circus, 
besides  other  political  and  social  feaiiires.  Un- 
der the  Oesars  this  order  of  riders  (.equester) 
was  drawn  on  for  imperial  officials,  to  carry  on 
the  financial  rule  of  the  provinces,  etc 

During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  in  England, 
the  order  of  knighthood  was  conferred  by  a 
priest  at  the  altar,  Athclstan  (900  ad.)  being, 
the  first  king  to  create  a  knight.  The  receiving 
of  arms  at  the  arrival  of  the  age  of  manhood 
was  from  the  days  of  the  Germanic  hordes 
accompanied  by  a  solemn  ceremonial,  and  the 
candidate  (o  wear  arms  had  to  prove  fitness  in 
capacity.  By  the  11th  century  the  ceremony  of 
the  investiture  of  arms  had  become  general. 
Under  the  feudal  laws  some  tenants  and  the 
owners  of  lands  free  from  rent  or  service 
(allodial)  had  to  be  ready  on  call  to  serve  their 
lord  or  Idng  on  horseback  and  wearing  a  coat, 
of  mail.  (SeeCHAitf  Abmor).  Thej- were  called 
Caballarii,  from  whence  the  French  term 
cke^vlier  is  derived.  '  And  we  now  read  of  a 
Tmight's  fee*  in  England,  or  the  fendtim  hri- 
riF,  fief  de  hauben   (eoaf  of  mail)  being  "a 


certain  valiie'of' IumI^;  these  Vassfils,  we  are 
told,  were  "setVing  as  knights,  mounted  and 
equipped.* 

The  origin  of  the  knight  of  chivalry  js  one. 
involved  in  the  history  of  morals  of  (he  Euro- 

¥'an  irations  -~  the  institution  of  chivalry.! 
he  knighthood  of  chivalty  is  an  independent 
and  voluntary  service.  The  obligation  of  the 
landowner  to  service  of  knight  in  arms  did  nof 
extend  to  the  rest  of  the  family  except  the' 
heir:  The  yoimger  sons  ambitious  of  gaining 
gloty  and  dignity  as  knights  had  to  su|>mtt  theif 
military  service  to  some  wealthy  lord  in  the: 
hope  of  gaining  an  income  by  their  prowess  as' 
well  as  that  social  distinction  which  was  theirs 
by  birli,  and  from  this  field  of  achieved  per- 
sonal ambition  arose  a  social  advance  in  which 
the  voluntary  seeker  of  fame  in  arms  raised 
himself  a  step  higher  in  the  social  scale  than 
the  knight  by  legal  right  regardless  of  merit  or 
valor  in  the  field.  These  were  the  first  knights 
of  chivalry.  The  Crussdes  increased  the  num- 
ber and  ranks  of  these  hired  knights  and  at 
the  same  time  altered  and  advanced  the  status 
of  chivalry  itself.  While  the  ritual  of  invest- 
ing the  hired  offic-r  with  knighthood  included 
such  manda,te9  as  oaths  of  fidelity  and  honor, 
as  well  as  gallantry  and  protection  to  women, 
over  and  beyond  the  former  claim  to  discipline 
demanded  of  the  common  soldier  {mthtes), 
this  act  of  crusading  for  the  capture  of,  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Holy  Land  introduced  a  reli- 
gions fearure  that  did  not  before  enter  into  the 
realm  of.  knighthood's  services.  And  we  read 
of  the  applicant  for  knighlliood  first  confess- 
ing his  sjns  before  the  priest,  spending  nights 
in  prayer  and  irassing  ttirough  pious  ntes  be- 
fore receiving  his  tifular  rank.  And  the  order 
was  conferred  on  him  by  a  priest  instead  of 
being  ■dubbed*  b^  a  kni^.  Chivaliy  had  be-' 
come  a  religions  institution  and  the  crusading' 
knight  of  the  12th  century  was  the  militant 
bearer  of  the  Cross  ana  protector  of  his 
Church.  Gallantry  and  protection  of  the  fair 
sex  became  a  living  force  araonR  the  knlghfs 
and  at  tournaments  the  ladies  took  a  prominent, 
and  distinguished  part.  And  we  now  arrive 
at  the  time  when  the  following  were  the  quaJi-' 
flcations  of  a  deserving  knight;  Great  respect 
for  the  female  and  three  other  virtues  were 
enjoined  on  knighthood,  namely,  loyalty,  cour- 
tesy and  munificence. 

The  first  of  these  three  virtues  included,  as 
paramount,  fidelity  to  engagements^  and  these, 
engagements  were  the  feudal  obligation  to  supe-' 
riors  and  keeping  of  evety  promise,  besides, 
fidelity  to  one's  lady  love.  Any  breach  of  en-' 
gagement  was  looked  upon  and  condemned  with 
such  epithets  as;  "False,  perjured,  disloyal, 
recreant.*  It  forbade  the  savage  instinct  to 
treachery,.  The  kni^hl  who  perpetrated  an  of- 
fense against  this  virtue  was  considered  nnfit 
to  bear  the  title  of  knight.  The  virtue  of 
courtesy  was  the  display  of  "modesty,  self- 
denial  and .  respect  (or  others,"  and  included 
chivalric  treatment  of  prisloners.  Under  the, 
term  munificence  was  intended  the  behest  of] 
jiberalLty  and  hospitality  to  the  visitor,  freedom 
in  the  use  of  coin  to  recompense  the  traveling 
rtiinslrel,  larqesse  to  the  poor,  and  financial  bid 
to  relatives  in  need.  Besides  the  qualification ' 
of  valor  in  the  fcnfeht  a  fixed  purpose  of  en- 
forcing  iosltce   and    redress    of    wrongs   was 
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strongly  inculcated.  In  return  fpr  his  vows 
o[  renunciation  of  vices  the  knight  received 
numerous  privileges.  These  were  the  right  to 
wear  distinctive  and  resplendent  armDr-cresicd 
helm,  heavy  armor  displaying  his  heraldic  bear- 
ings, spurs  of  gold,  etc  His  horse  was  gay  in 
its  bards  (see  Bakds)  and  gaudy  "housings.* 
In  bis  castle  or  palace  he  was  permitted  the 
d^nity  of  wearing  scarlet  robes.  Certain  civil 
offices  were  filled  by  members  of  the  order. 
He  had  the  power  (to  be  used  not  lightly)  of 
conferring  knighthood  on  others  (if  gentle- 
Mtn).  There  were  class  distinctions  of 
kniKhthood  such  as  knights  bannerets  and 
bachelors.  The  former  belonged  lo  those  hav- 
ing large  estates  and  able  to  summon  a  certain 
number  of  lances  for  battle.  A  squire  carried 
his  master's  sign  of  distinction  in  the  form  of 
a  banner  on  the  end  of  a  lance.  The  Icnighi 
bachelor  was  peimilled  only  a  pointed  pennant. 

But  the  above  high  moral  plane  of  action  in 
the  tmi^t's  life  code,  though  acting  as  an  in- 
centive to  good  work  and  restraint  from  evil, 
did  not  prevent  abuse  of  power  from  entering 
the  valorous  rank  The  very  elevation  of  rank 
entailed  a  sense  of  deffxadation  of  those  be- 
neath. It  was  but  human  that  this  breach  ex- 
tended and  cases  increased  in  which  the  popu- 
lace received  disdainful  treatment  while  some 
members  became  more  and  more  haughty. 
Such  irregularities  or  abuses  tended  to  briiu[ 
the  Orders  into  disfavor.  The  rapacity  of 
the  Knights  Templars  impaired  the  fair  name 
of  chivalry  and  brought  with  it  retribution. 
But  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
institution  of  chivalry's  knighthood  is  placed 
by  some  authorities  as  brought  about  by  the 
French  kings  Charles  VI  anJ  Charles  VII  be- 
stowing the  order  of  knighthood  profusely, 
and  the  act  of  Francis  I  conferring  knight- 
hood on  lawyers  and  other  classes  of  civilians. 
The  efficiency  of  gunpowder  in  rendering 
armor  useless,  however,  is  generally  accepted 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the 
order  of  knighthood.  (Sec  Chivauiy).  And 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  saw  the  displace- 
ment of  knights  by  gentlemen  and  cavaliers. 
By  the  16th  century  we  find  the  honor  of 
knighthood  conferred  by  the  sovereign  as  a 
civil  more  than  military  honor,  as  reward  tor 
services  to  state  or  ruler.  And  with  •"ore 
peaceful  times  have  arisen  numerous  orders 
or  fraternities  in  the  social  and  commercial 
world  utiliiinjf  the  title,  such  as  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Knights  of  Labor,  etc. 

The  term  knight  is  applied  to  a  certain 
piece  in  the  game  of  chess  which  is  identified 
by  a  horse's  head ;  the  term  has  been  vulgarly 
applied  in  commerce  to  the  traveling  sales- 
man as  'Tcnight  of  the  grip.* 

BibUography.—  Gautier,  Lfon  Emile  Theo- 
dore, 'La  Chcvalerie'  (Paris  1890)  ;  Hallam, 
Henry,  'View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages'  (London  1901);  James, 
George  Payne  Rainsford,  'The  History  of 
Chivalry*  (New  York  183S)  ;  Weher  Kari  Ju- 
lius, 'Das  Ritterwesen  und  die  Tempter,  Johan- 
niter  und  Marianer*    (Stuttgart  1835). 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  is  a  fraternal,  benefisiary 
society  organized  under  a  special  charter 
granted  by  Uie  State  of  Connecticut,  29  March 


1&82.  It  is  open  only  to  male  Cadiolics,  whose 
pastors  testify  that  tney  practice  their  religion, 
and  receives  insurance  members  from  age  18  to 
50;  assodale  or  non-insured  members  are  re- 
ceived from  age  21  and  upward.  Its  system  of 
insurance  is  based  upon  the  Fraternal -American 
Table  of  Mortality  and  was  prepared  hy  David 
Parks  Fackler,  ex-prestdent  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America. 
The  insurance  is  based  on  a  combination 
step  rate  —  level  rate  plan,  with  very  moderate 
advances  every  five  years  from  entry  to  age 
55,  thereafter  on  a  IS-year  level  rate  with  fully 


paid-up  at  age  70,  with  optional  selection  from 
age  S5  of  either  Level  Whole  Life  Plan  vrith 
full  insurance  in  force,  or  Economic  Plan  with 
reducing  insurance  after  age  60;  with  paid-up 
and  extended  insurance  and  credits  allowable 
toward  payment  of  assessments  after  payment 
for  specified  time  on  level  rates,  all  based  on 
competent  actuarial  computation  of  the  highest 
order.  The  Order  has  in  force  1  April  1918 
insurance  certificates  of  $132,344,151.33.  Its 
reserve  fund  amounts  to  $8,532,967.89.  Ratio 
of  assets  to  liabilities  (calculation  made  as  of 
31  Dec  1917)  13^3Sper  cent.  MortaliQr  rate 
for  the  year  1917,  7.7  members  per  thousand- 
Insurance  certificates  issued  for  one,  two  and 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  order  has  now 
been  established  in  every  State  and  territory  of 
Continental  United  States,  every  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  Newfoundland, 
Alaska,  the  Philim>ines,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico. 
Mexico,  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama. 

In  addition  lo  the  insurance  features  it  is 
devoted  to  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
Catholic  interests  and  the  interest  of  Catholic 
men  and  women.  Has  the  commendation  of 
the  entire  Catholic  Hierarchy,  and  special 
commendation  from  several  pot>es.  Endowed 
at  £50,000  a  chair  of  American  History  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Later  en- 
dowed at  $500,000  fifty  perpetual  free  scholar- 
ships at  same  institution.  Aims  to  propagate 
Catholic  doctrine  from  platform  and  by  liter- 
ature; publishes  monthly  a  24-page  magazine 
known  as  The  Columbiad-  has  issued  special 
editions  of  'The  Popes  and  Science'  and  'The 
Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries'  by  Dr. 
James  }.  Walsh;  has  published  a  special  edi- 
tion of  'The  Catholic  Encyclopedia* ;  took 
lar^e  part  in  relief  work  in  San  Francisco 
earihquake,  Kansas  flood,  Chelsea  fire,  Ohio 
flood  and  Halifax  disaster,  and  also  rendered 
large  and  efficient  service  m  the  Great  World 
War  both  in  America  and  abroad. 

Has  no  oath,  only  obligation  of  secrecy. 
Four  degrees  of  ceremonial  teachine  chanty, 
unity,  fraternity  and  patriotism.  Has  con- 
ducted propaganda  by  lecturers  throi^hout  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada  u^ainst  Socialism  for 
three  years.  Organized  a  Commission  on  Reli- 
gious Prejudices  to  combat  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
through  platform  and  publications,  by  setting 
forth,  in  ans#er,  the  Catholic  position  and 
endeavoring  to  promote  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
among  citiiens  of  all  races  and  creeds.  Sub- 
ordinate body  known  as  council;  governing 
body,  supreme  council.  Chief  officers  ienown  as 
supreme.  Representative  form  of  government. 
Laws  forbid  activity  in  politics  and  excludes 
from  membership  those  in  litjuor  business.  No 
affiliation  with  any  other  soaety- 
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KNIGHTS  OP  THB  CROSS,  The.    The 

title  of  one  of  the  novels  of  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz.  It  covers  the  period  of  the  strtiggle  of 
Poland  with  the  German  military  Order  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  culminating  in  the  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Knights  at  Tanneberg.  Some 
of  the  atrocities  described  are  re-echoed  in  like 
cruelties  of  the  Great  European  War.  The 
hero  of  the  story  is  a  young  giant  Polish  court- 
tiTf  lad,  who  became  a  great  soldier.  The  story 
of  his  father-in-law  Yurand  is  pathetiC'  and 
strongly  appeals  to  the  emotions.  The  battle 
of  Tannebei^  is  wonderfully  depicted.  The 
novel  was  translated  by  the  late  Jeremiah  Cur- 
tin  (2  vols.,  1900). 

KNIGHTS       OF       THE       GOLDEN 
CIRCLE,  a  secret  organization  in  the  Uni- 


siroying  the  republic  and  setting  up  a  great 
Southern  empire  with  negro  slavery  as  its  cor- 
nerstone, and  also  with  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  great  commercial  interests  of  cot- 
ton, sugar  and  tobacco.  With  its  centre  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  the  "Golden  Qrcle'  intended  to 
embrace  in  the  territory  of  the  new  |[»vern- 
ment  a  radius  of  1,200  miles,  and  to  include 
pans  of  Central  America.  The  organization 
was  never  fully  consummated,  although  thou- 
sands of  persons  joined  in  the  movement  and 
many  lodges  or  councils  were  instituted.  The 
society  was  strongest  in  CAio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  In  1863  Ine  order  was  disbanded  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  order  of  American 
KnightSj  which  in  turn  was  replaced  by  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  Its  most  amoitious  project 
was  one  for  an  uprising  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri,  which  should  free  all  Con- 
federate prisoners  in  those  States  and  set  up  s 
Northwestern  Confederacy.  Three  of  the 
leaders  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  military 
commission  but  were  released  after  18  months' 
imprisonment,  the  Supreme  Court  holding  tliai 
the  commission  bad  no  jurisdiction.  Consult 
'An  Authentic  Exposition  of  the  Knights  of 
tile  Golden  Orcle'  (Indianapolis  1861)  i  Holt, 
•Report  on  Secret  Orders"  (in  McPherson's 
'History  of  the  Rebellion,'  Washington  1876) : 
Rhodes,  J.  F.,  'History  of  the  United  Slates' 
(New  York  1904)  ;  and  Foulke,  'Ufe  of  Oliver 
P.  Morton'   (2  vols.,  ib.  1898). 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 
Founded  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  6  Feb. 
1873.  Is  now  located  in  22  Sutea.  Has  a  su- 
preme or  governing  body,  14  Grand  or  State 
bodies  and  more  than  one  thousand  subordinate 
bodies,  called  castles,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  60,000.  A  female  brancli,  composed 
of  ladies,  relatives  of  members,  with  six  grand 
temidet  and  seveial  hundred  subordinate  bodies 
with  more  than  20,000  members.  Its  motto  is 
'Fidelity,  Valor  and  Honor  for  Males,  and 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  far  Females.*  It  h»s 
Mid  lick  benefits  amounting  to  more  than 
^,000.000.  Its  objects  are  to  promote  the  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence  b^  associating  its  mem- 
bers in  different  locations  for  purposes  of 
mutual  relief  against  the  trials  and  vtcissitudes 
attending  sictmcis,  distress  and  death,  by  jym- 

Eathy  and  pecuniary  assistance.  To  assist  in 
usinen,  elevate  its  membership  and  aid  in 
advance  to  bM^er  life.  A  person  <^ualified  to 
be  a  beneficial  member  must  be  white,  of  the 


age  of  IS  years,  of  sound  body  and  good  moral 
character,  a  believer  in  the  Supreme  Being  and 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  competent  to  pur- 
sue some  useful  and  lawful  occupation,  and 
not  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  spirituous  or  malt  liquors. 
It  has  a  feature  paying  $250  at  the  death  oE  a 
member;  nays  weekly  sick  benefits  and  a  ben- 
fit  for  a  deceased  wife.  Has  a  military  branch 
composed  of  members  formed  into  command- 
eries,  with  neat  and  attractive  unifontL  Is 
semi-military  in  its  ritiulistic  work.  Its  teach- 
ings are  founded  upon  the  history  of  the  Cm- 
sades.  Members  are  known  as  Sir  Knights. 
Ladies  are  called  Companions.  It  has  a  Home 
and  Orphanage,  where  aged  couples  are  not 
separated.  It  maintains  a  periodical  published 
monthly  and  seeks  to  ennoble  and  refine.  The 
American  flag  is  used  in  its  meetings. 

KNIGHTS  OP  HONOR,  a  fraternal 
benevolent  societv  founded  in  the  United 
States  in  1873.  The  social,  moral  and  intdlec- 
tual  advancement  of  its  members  are  among 
the  society's  principal  objects,  as  also  the  pay- 
ment of  death  benefits  to  the  widows  ana  or- 
phans of  deceased  members.  The  headquarters 
of  the  society  are  at  Saint  Louis,  Uo.  Its 
membership  is  estimated  at  about  20,000;  bene- 
fits disbursed  since  orgamzation,  $100,000,000. 
It  has  a  supreme  dictator,  over  30  grand  lodges 
and  about  1,150  sutxirdinate  lodges. 

KNIGHTS  HOSPITALLERS.  See  Oft- 
i«RS,  RxuGious. 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  an  American 
labor  organization  which  originated  among  the 
garment-cutters  of  Philadelphia  in  1869.  It  was 
founded  by  10  members  of  the  trade  under  the 
leadership  of  Uriah  Stevens,  as  a  secret 
society,  with  a  rather  elaborate  ritual.  It  grew 
slowly  at  first ;  though  workingmen  of  aU 
trades  were  admitted,  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
the  second  local  assembly  was  formed,  but  in 
that  yeai  27  locals  were  organized,  all  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  first  local  organized  outside  [hat 
city  was  that  of  the  ^old-beaters  of  New  York. 
In  its  first  organization  politicians,  physicians, 
lawyers  and  liquor- dealers  were  excluded  from 
membershin;  the  two  latter  classes  are  still  ex- 
cluded. Ttie  first  general  assembly  was  held  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  in  1878,  where  seven  States  were 
represented.  At  this  meeting  a  declaration  of 
pnnciples  was  adopted  which  remains  substan- 
tially the  same;  the  purpose  was  declared  to  be 
the  "organizingj  educating,  and  directing  of  the 
power  of  the  industrial  masses,*  in  order  to 
'make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  and  not 
wealth,  the  true  standard  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual greatness,*  and  to  •secure  to  the  work- 
ers the  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  cre- 
ate." To  secure  these  aims,  the  organization 
demanded  certain  legislative  remedies,  includ- 
itig  the  referendum,  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  labor  etaitstics,  abrogation  of  class 
laws,  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  age  of  15,  abolition  of  the  contract 
system  on  puWic  works,  and  of  the  convict- 
labor  systeoi,  and  reforms  in  the  financial  and 
land  laws;  and  in  the  industrial  field  it  pro- 
posed to  'establish  co-operative  institutions 
which  will  tend  to  supersede  the  wage-system,* 
to  secure  both  sexes  equal  rights,  and  gradual 
to  reduce  the  hour;  of  labor  to  eif^t  per  '    ~ 
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jJd  1831  all  secrecy  was  abolished,  and  in  1882 
a  revised  constitution  adopted,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  organizatiop  consists  of  local 
^assemblies,  of  not  less  than  lO  members,  of 
.wtiom  three-fourths  must  be  wage-earners  or 
laj'mersi  district  assemblies,  fonned  by  not  less 
.tfian.  five  locals/  and'  the  general  assembly, 
which  meets  annually  for  the  election  of  of&cers 
and  the  transaction  of  business.  The  executive 
officers  are  a  general  master  workman,  general 
worthy  foreman,  general  secretary-treasurer, 
and  general  executive  board.  The  constitution 
provides  also  for  the  support  of  strikes  ap> 
proved  by  the  executive  board  after  all  attempts 
at  conciliation  have  failed.  The  organization 
grew  rapidly  after  this  time,  till  in  1886  dele- 
gates at  the  general  assembly  represented  over 
.3tX),000;  at  that  lime,  however,  dissensions  be- 
gan which  resulted  in  a  split  and  the  formation 
.of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.v.). 
Though    the    organization    remained    powerful 


ssiablishcd ;  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  it  is 
'the  official  journal  of  the  organization. 
"  TTie  Knights  differ  radically  from  the  trades 
unions  in  the  basis  of  their  organiration ;  their 
ideal  is  to  organize  labor  without  distinction  of 
trade,  and  to  harmonize  individnal  and  trade 
interests  with  flit  imdtest  of  the  wllote!  dwugh 
locals  may  be  organized  on  trade  lines,  no 
autonomy  of  trader  is  allowed.  This  ajad  the 
fact  that  the  general  executive  board  tried  to 
exercise  a  loo  centralized  authority  were  among 
'the  cWet  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  Strikes  were 
at  one  time  condemned  by  the  general  assembly 
(1880).  but  later  the  organization  took  part  in  a 
number  of  strikes  and  also  made  use  of  the 
lioycott ;  violence  has  been  at  all  times  con- 
demned, (See  American  Fedehation  of  Labob; 
Labor  Organizations),  Consult  McNeill, 
'The  Labor  Movement;  the  Problem  of  To- 
day'; Powderly,  'Thirty  Years  of  Labor'; 
Wright,  'Historical  Sketch  of  the  Knights  of 
Lalor'  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
Vol.  I,  p.  137.  Boston  1887)  ■  Ely,  R.  T.,  "Labor 
Movement  in  America'  (New  York  1886)  ; 
Kirk,  William.  'Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor'   (ib.   !906). 

KNIGHTS  AND  LADIES  OF  HONOR, 
«  fraternal  beneficiary  society  founded  in  the 
United  States  in  1877.  It  was  merged  and  cofn^ 
solidated  with  the  North  American  LTnion  of 
Chic^9  24  Aug.  1916.  Men  and  vmmeti  were 
admitted  on  equal  terms.  The  central  author- 
iiy  i^as  the  supreme  lodge,  and  the  chief  officer 
was  styled  the  supreme  protector.  It  reported 
a  membership  of  about  70,000;  benefits  dis- 
bursed  since  orgaivizatiOD,  $34,470,000, 

KNIGHTS  OP  THE  MACCABEES  QF 
THE  WORLD.    See  Mxccabem,  The. 

KNIGHTS  OP  MALTA,  Ancient  xnd 
tlluatrious  Order  of.  See  John,  Saint,  Order 
or. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  MODERN  MAC- 
CABEES.   See  Maccaeees,  The. 
■     KNIGHTS  OP  PYTHIAS,  a  brotherhood 
er^nited    to     disseminate     the     principles    of 
iriendslfip,,  charity  and  benovoleilce.     The  order 


.was  founded -at  Washmston,  p.  C&Feh;  ISM, 

by  Justus  Henry  Rat)i&one  and  four  assouates. 
An  official  declaration  affirms  that  "loleratiou  in 
religion,  obedience  to  law,  and  loyally  to  sar- 
ernment"  are  its  three  cardinal  tenets.  The 
theme  upon  which  the  entire  fabric  of  the  so- 
ciety rests  is  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias, 
— friendship  even  unto  death  being  a  paramount 
doctrine.  The  order  at  present  is  confined,  in 
its  jurisdiction,  to  the  continent  of  North 
America ;  eSorts  earlier  in  its  history  to  include 
the  world  as  its  field  of  action  having  proved 
futile.  The  name  chosen.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
rather  than  -die  more  historically  accurate  des- 
ignation of  "Knights  of  Damon,"  was  probably 
due  to  dramatic  license,  the  reasons  for  which, 
like   thit   of  poetry,   are   oDscufe. 

On  IS  Feb,  1864,  in  Washington,  D  C, 
five  clerks  of  the  government  met  to  organize 
the  new  order,  "Washington  Lodge,  No.  1,  was 
organized  in  Temperance  Hall.  19  Feb  1864,' 
so  rim  the  minutes.  The  rnmber  of  members 
is  not  stated;  hut,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
these  had  increased  to  52.  '  The  'founder*  was 
elected  worthy  chancellor,  with  associate  of- 
ficers ;  Vice  chancellor,  venerable  patriarch, 
worthy  scribe,  assistant  scribe,  banker,  assistant 
banker,  Worthy  guide,  inside  steward,  and  fonr 
choral  knights.  Evidently  the  resolution,  adop- 
ted on  the  15th,  had  not  yet  pane  into  effect 
The  grand  lodge  of  the  Dismct  of  Coltimbia 


followed  the  titles  adopted  by  the  8ubordinL_, 
lodge.  Frankl-iit  Lodge  No.  2  was  organized  at 
Washington  Navy  Y4rd  12  April  1864,  and 
others  tollowed  in  rapid  succession.  Then  the 
order  waned,  until,  1  Aug.  1865,  Franklin 
No. '2  was  the  only  lodge  in  existence;  and  it 
was  an  acting  grand,  as  well  as  a  subordinate 
lodge.  When  tne  year  1865  closed,  the  mem- 
bership in  No.  2  was  nearly  60,  there  was  a 
treasury  of  $200,  and  the  "sole  survivor*  was 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  notwithstanding  a 
loss  of  $255,55  through  its  "banker,*  On  1  May 
1866  the  grand  lodge  was  reorganized,  and  the 
order  spread  to  other  jurisdictions.  When  the 
supreme  lodge  was  constituted.  15  May  1868, 
the  grand  lodges  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Marj'land  and  Dela- 
ware were  represented.  Through  many  trials, 
beset  at  titncs  with  disloyalty  within  and  liti- 
,^tion'  without,  frun  this  he^ning  sprang  the 
great  order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Qovemment'~  This  is  representative,  and 
threefold,  like  the  society's  teoets.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  d^iartments,  uatnely :  Legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial.  These  are  regu- 
lated by  statmes  based  u^n  constitudioaal  pro- 
visions. In  these  particulars,  and,  in  -  its 
methods  of  administration,  the  order  has  dif- 
ferentiated itsdf  from  others  of  its  class.  The 
govenofttettt  is  vested  m  a  suprema  lodge,  the 
sotinie  of  all  authority  in  [he  order;  in  State 
and  provincial  gnuid  lodges,  possessing  sub- 
ordinate BUthoriQ'  over  10  or  more  lodges ;  in 
subordinate  lodges,  which  cneate  the  ncmber- 
ship  by  the  acceptance  of  petitioners,  and  con- 
ferring upim  them  the  ranks  of  "page,* 
"eequirt,^  and  ^Juught.*  The  supretuc  lodge 
was  incorporated  5  Aug.  1870,  under  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  the  previous  Sth  of  May, 
and  many  of  the  <^rand  and  subordinate  lodges 
axe,  also,  corporations.    The  order  has,  in  ad- 
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ditioii  to  itE  thret  ranks,  or  degrees,  ftn  'endbw- 
ment*  rank,  the  inEurance  feature;  and  a  'uni- 
form* rank,  the  military  divbioo,— affiliation 
with  which  is  vohuitary,  and  predicated  oa 
r^Cularity  and  gnod  standing  in  the  lodge. 
The  titles  borne  by  officers  naturally  fc^ow  the 
ritualislic  structure. 

Utufomt  Sank. —  The  ot^niEation  of  the 
display  branch  dates  from  1878.  The  'rank* 
sprans  at  once  inlo  popularity,  and  the  notable 
perade  at  Cincinnati  in  1888  served  to  induce 
the  supreme  body  to  perfect  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Before  thai  year  ueditaUe  appear- 
ances had  been  made,  but  then  trained  soldiers, 
I)roperIy  officered,  were  in  line.  Since  that 
time  tne  Pythian  army  has  been  a  regular 
feature  of  all  assemblages.  The  ritual  is  em- 
phatically patriotic ;  and  the  offer  made  to  the 
United  States  government  by  this  army  of 
disciplined  troops,  for  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  is  worthy  o£  note.  The  powers 
of  this  branch  are  delegated  to  a  supreme  as- 
sembly,— with  a  representation  in  the  aforesaid 
soveming  bodies,— and  the  organization  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  the  United  States  army,  the 
'uniformed  knights*  using  the  government 
tactics. 

Documents     are     dated    by    the     Pythian 
ra,  bcginni  ""    '""     -^     -    •  ■■       ..... 

1863    from      __ 
1917  —  1863  =  54, 

SUtisticB.-  The  reports  for  1917  show 
722,075  members,  gathered  in  over  5,000  sub- 
ordinate lodges,  governed  by  nine  grand  lodges, 
and  a  supreme  lodge.  The  total  benefits  dis- 
bursed since  organization  are  about  $SO,0bO,0Oi 
and  more  than  40  periodicals  are  pubhshed  in 
the  interest  of  the  order. 

Bibliocniphy.— Camahan,  'Pythian  Knight- 
hood, its  History  and  Literature* ;  Van  Valkcn- 
burgi  'Jewels  of  Pythian  Knighthood* ;  'Con- 
stitutions of  the  Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of 
Pythias.' 

KNIGHTS  OP  TMB  ROUND  TABLE, 
the  knights  of  King  Arthur,  according  to  some 
accounts  12  in  number,  famed  for  their  valor, 
who  sal  at  a  round  table  in  token  of  their 
perfect  equality.     Other  versions  of  the  legend 

five  their  number  as  50  or  more.  The  most 
amous  of  them  are  Lancelot,  Tristram,  Gala- 
had and  Gawayne.  See  Arthur;  AUTHtntiAN 
Legends:  Giah,  The  Holy. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARCH, 
The,  is  an  orvanization  which  confines  its  mem- 
bership to  white,  male  persons  engaged  in  the 
retail  lijoor  business.  It  was  founded  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  year  1901,  the  first  lodge  being 
instituted  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  At  one 
period  of  its  existence  it  had  branch  lodges  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  California  Arizona  and 
Utah,  but  owinp  to  the  fact  that  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Arwoni  have  gone  "dr^  and  that 
Utah  has  become  a  separate  State  organisation, 
membership  is  now  confined  to  California  er- 
clusively.  The  organization 
grand  lodge,  associate  membership  and  4 
ordinate  lodges,  the  latter  bring  located  .  .__ 
larger  cities  and  towns  of  flie  State.  The 
grand  lodge  consists'  of  delegates  from  each 
subor<fiiQtie  lodge  in  proportion  to  its  mem- 
bership and  holds  a  conventtion  annually.  The 
associate  menibcrship  consists  of  wholesale 
liquw  dealers,  brewers  and  all  classes  of  biui- 


.--     of     _ 

mbership  and  40  sub- 


I  the 


tiess  which  sell  goods  to  the  retail  .liillior 
dealer.  Provision  is  also  made  for  retail  liquor 
dealers,  in  localities  where  there  are  not  (t 
sufficient  number  to  form  a  lodge,  to  become 
certificate  members  upon  payment  of  annuat 
dues.  The  Knii^ts  of  the  Royal  Arch  is 
Urgamztd  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection 
of  its  members  and  elevation  of  their  business 
and  to  eomb»t  adverse  legislation  instituted  by 
those  opposed  to  the  liquor  industry.  It  also 
has  a  traternal  feature  and  has  expended  in 
that  direction  since  its  organization,  approxi- 
mately $300,000.  Its  annu^  disbursements  in 
sick  and  death  benefits  and  charitable  work 
exceeds  $30,000.  tt  has  a  membership  of  4,900 
and  is  supported  by  monthly  dues. 

KNIGHTS    OP    SAINT    JOHN    AND 
MALTA,  a  secret  society  founded  1883.    It  has 


the  society  has  disbursed  $905,275  in  benefits : 
and  during  1910,  the  amount  was  $31,188. 

KNIGHTS  TBMPLARS.  See  Masonic 
Fkaieh.nity,  The. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  Ind,  town  in  HtniT 
County,  on  the  Blue  River,  and  on  the  Geve- 
tand,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
the  Pittsburg  Cincinnad  and  Saint  Louis  rail- 
roads, 34  miles  east  of  Indianapolis.  Near  the 
town  are  the  Slate  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home.  The  town  has  excellent  water 
power,  natural  gas,  flour-mills,  torpedo  works, 
saw  and  planing  miJIs,  poultry-packing  estab- 
lishments, cigar  factory,  automobile  works, 
machine  shops,  wire-fence  factory,  ice  {jant, 
cement  blocks  and  other  industries,  and  owns 
the  electric  lip:ht  and  waterworks  plants.  There 
are  two  national  banks,  with  combined  re- 
sources totaling  $821,092.  The  value  of  tax- 
able property  is  placed  at  $1,217,470.  There 
are  a  public  school  and  a  high  sdiool,  and  a 
Carnegie  library.  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  town  council.  The  receipts  in  1915  were  $51,- 
908  and  the  expenditures  $47,263.    Pop."  2,008. 

KNILLB,  knll']^  Otto,  German  historical 

r 'inter;  h  Osnabriick.  10  Sept.  1832;  d.  Meran, 
April  1898.  He  studied  at  the  Diisscldori 
Academy  till  1856  under  Karl  Sohn,  Th,  Hilde- 
brandt  and  W.  von  Schadow.  then  under 
Couture  at  Paris.  He  next  spent  three  years 
in  Munich  and  another  tihree  years  in  Italy. 
In  1S6S  he  was  commissioned  to  decorate  the 
Castle  of  Marienberg  with  frescoes.  At  this 
time  he  did  the  oil  paintiuf;  ^Fra  Angelica 
uiinting  in  S.  Marco  Monastery,  Florence.' 
Other  noted  works  were  'Tannhauser  un4 
Vemis,>  in  the  Berlin  National  Gftilery>  (1873); 
he  fiiushed  his  four  'Culture  Epochs*  in  1884, 
in  the  Berlin  Treppenhaus  of  the  University 
Library,  which  ctwitain  in  their  groups  por- 
traits of  the  famous  men  of  these  periods.  He 
wQs  elected  (1380)  member  of  the  Academy,  of 
Art,  and  w!>B  leader  of  a  'masters  studio*  in 
the  academy  (1885),  Since  then  he  painted 
little  except  small  genre  pictures,  landscapes, 
studies  friMn  the  Tvrol  and  It^y.  He  did 
considerable  illualrallng,  and  wrote  'Griibe^ 
leien  eines  Malers  uber  s«ne  Kunst>  (Berlin 
1887),  and  'Wollen  und  Honnen  in  def 
Malcrd'  (ib.  1897.). 
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'  'KNITTING,  an  indusirial  and  ornamental 
an  akin  to  weaving,  but  of  much  later  origin. 
It  does  not  appear  lo  be  more  than  three  or  four 
centttries  old,  and  seems  to  have  be«n  first  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  stockings.  It  consists  in 
forming  a  series  of  loops  with  a  Single  thread, 
through  which  another  row  of  loops  is  passed,' 
and  so  on  consecutively  in  spiraled  circles,  the 
garment  being  shaped  by  variations  in  the  num- 
ber of  loops  in  a  row.  In  hand-knitting,  steel- 
wires  or  bone  or  composition  needles  are  used,' 
termed  knitting  needles,  and  on  these  the  loops 
are  formed.  For  manufacturing  purposes 
hand-knitting  has  been  entirely  superseded  by 
machinery  (see  KKtrriNG-MACKiME).  whidi 
is  constantly  receiving  new  improvemente. 
Hand-knitting,  however,  still  forms  an  a^ee- 
able  domestic  occupation  and  also  furnish» 
tsany  women  in  some  parts  of  the  world  wi>a 
means  of  subsistenc  .  Promptly  upon  America's 
entrance  into  the  World  War,  many  patriotic 
societies,    and    women    of    the    Red    Cross   in 

S articular,  started  a  work  of  knitting  : 
or   soldiers   and   sailors.     The 


their  otherwise  idle  lime  to  knitting,  and  it  be- 
came common  to  see  women  everywhere  with 
knitting  bags  on  their  arms,  that  they  might 
work  whenever  they  had  Spare  moments.  On 
the  street  cars,  at  social  ^therings,  in  Inter- 
vals of  business,  there  was  industrious  knitting, 
resulting  in  a  great  volume  of  very  serviceable 
sweaters  and  some  other  knitted  garments  tw- 
ing  provided  for  the  'boys  at  the  front. * 

_  KNITTING-MACHINE.  Of  the  many 
kinds  of  knitting-machines  in  use,  one  of  the 
best  known  has  a  bed-plate  with  a  vertically 
projecting  and  grooved  needle-guiding  cylinder 
or  bed,  secured  to  a  table  or  support.  On  the 
bed-plate  is  a  loose  ring  with  a  thread-guide 
for  conducting  the  thread  to  the  needles,  and 
about  the  necaie-cylinder  is  a  revolving  cylinder 
with  an  annular  groove  interrupted  by  a  cam- 
portion,  and  provided  with  adjustable  cams, 
which  govern  the  downward  motion  of  the 
aeedles,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the 
loops,  and  raise  the  needles;  two  of  these  latter 
cams  being  needed  for  reversing  the  machina 
for  knitting  a  heel  or  a  flat  web.  The  cam- 
cylinder  is  moved  by  a  bevel-g^ar  connected  to 
a  driving-crank,  and  when  moved  continuously 
in  one  direction  knits  a  circular  web;  and  this 
web  may  be  narrowed  as  desired,  to  fashion  the 
log  of  a  stockitig,  by  removing  needles,  and 
))la<ing  their  loops  on  adjacent  needles.  One 
needle  receives  the  thread  within  its  hook,  and 
Is  subsequently  moved  by  the  cam-cylinder  so 
as  to  foriti  the  thread  so  taken  into  a  loop. 
Wlien  the  heel  is  to  be  formed  some  of  the 
oeedlcs  are  drawn  up,  their  loops  thus  being  re- 
tained and  the  number  of  needleG  left  in  action 
torresponds  with  the  width  of  the  heel  to  be 
formed.  The  cam-cylinder  is  now  to  be 
reciprocated  in  opposite  directions,  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  thread-guide  in  advance  of 
the  descending  needles  sufficiently  far.  so  that 
the  thread  will  be  caught,  pins  are  inserted  in 
the  bed-ptate  to  en^ge  the  heel  of  the  thread- 
carrier  and  stop  it  just  before  the  cam-cylinder 
is  stopped.     See  Textilb  Inpustrv. 

KNOBEL,  kno*bel,  Karl  August,  German 
Pfotestant  theologian :  h.  Tischecheln,  near 
Sorau,  Silesia,  7  Aug.  1807;  d.  Giessen,  25  May 


1863.  He  became  private  teacher  (docent)  at 
Breslau  (1831),  assistant  professor  of  theology 
(1835)  and  professor  at  Giessen  (1838).  He 
wrote  'Der  Prophetismus  der  Hcbraer' 
(Breslau  1837)  ;  *Die  Volkertafel  der  Genesis' 
(Giessen  1850)  ;  'Kommenlare  ijber  Koheleth' 
(Leipzig  1836)  ;  'Jesaias'  (ib.  1843)  ;  <Die 
Genesis*  (ib.  I860);  'Exodus  tmd  Leviticus' 
(ib.  1857) ;  <Numeri,  Deuteronomium  und 
tosua'  (ib.  1861).  These  were  written  for 
Hirzel's  Kwsgeftuites  exegetisckei  Handbuch 
SUM'  AltMt  Testament. 

KMOBELSDORFF  -  BKENKENHOFP, 
kn6'bils-d6rf-brenk'*n-hof,  Nataly  von,  Ger- 
man novcKst:  b.  Hofgeismar,  17  May  I860. 
She  wrote  under  her  maiden  name,  Nataly 
von  Eschstruth.  She  was  daughter  of  a  Hes- 
sian officer  and  was  educated  m  Berlin ;  mar 
ried  Capt.  Franz  KnobelsdorS-Brenkenhol 
(1880),  and  after  her  travels  lived  3 
Schwerin.  She  started  early,  writing  short  sto- 
ries and  plays;  of  the  latter  'Karl  Augusts 
Brauttahri,'  'Die  Stunnnixe,'  were  placed  on 
the  stage.  Her  rapidly  sketched  novels  and 
Stories  soon  gained  popularity  and  some 
reached  several  editions.  She  wrote  'Wolfs- 
burgi  (Jena  1884);  'Gansebiesel'  (Berlin 
1886);  <Katz  und  Maus'  (ib.  1886);  'Pot- 
pourri' (1886);  'Humoresken'  (1887);  <Pal- 
nisch  Hint'  (1887,  2  vols.);  'Die  Erlkonigin' 
(1887);  'Hazard'  (1888,  2  vols.);  'Hoflusl' 
(1889;  9th  «d.,  1899);  'Sternschuppen'  (!«»>; 
<Im  Schellerfiemd*  (1894,  2  voU.).  Other  two- 
volume  works  were  'Von  Gottes  Gnaden' 
(1894)  ;  'Der  Stern  des  Glucks'  (1897)  j  'Der 
Majoratskerr'  (1898);  'Der  verlorene  Soho> 
(1902)  ;  'Die  Baran  von  Hohen-Esp'  (1902; 
8t|j  ei,  1904).  She  brou^t  out  a  volume  of 
her  poems  under  the  title  'Wegekraut* 
(Dresden  1887),  and  a  collection  of  her  works 
lias  been  published  serially  since  1899  in  Leip- 
wg. 

KNOBXKKRIEj  ndb'kir'i  A  South  Afri- 
can weapon  used,  either  as  a  missile  or  as  a 
dub  at  close"  quarters,  by  the  natives.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  local  Dutch  term 
knob-kirie,  composed  of  the  words  knop,  a. 
knot),  and  kerrie,  the  Hottentot  word  for  stick. 
It  consists  of  a  stick  long  enough  to  be  used 
as  a  walking  stick,  but  is  thrown^,  as  a  weapon, 
with  unerring  accuracy,  for  qmte  a  distance. 
Similar  native  weapons  are  found  in  Austral- 
asia. 

KNOBLAUCH,  knop'louk,  Heniunn,  Ger- 
man physicist:  b.  Berlin,  11  April  1820;  d. 
Baden-Baden,  1  July  1895.  He  became  private 
teacher  (docent)  in  Berlin  (1348)  and  Bono 
(1849).  In  the  latter  year  be  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  at  Berlia  aikd  professor  of 
physics  at  Halle    (1854).    From  1878  he  was 

E resident  ot  the  Imperial  Leopoldinisch-Karo- 
nischen  Academy  of  (German  Natural -History 
Itesearch.  His  work  consisted  largely  of  ex- 
amining ithe  pheoomrenon  of  heat  ray^  and, 
through  his  and  Metloni's  researches  it  was 
proved  that  light  rays  and  heat  rays  do  itot 
differ. 

KNOCHB,  knalti.  Walter  Alfred,  Ger- 
man meteorologist;  b. -Berlin,  7  March  1881. 
He  studied  at  the  Berlin  Oberrealschnle  and  the 
universities  of  (ieneva  asd  BerKn.  He  was 
appointed    assistant '  prafesnr    at    the    Royal 
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Pn»«ai)  M«tMrologic3t  IneUtme  (1906)  and 
to  the  Public  Weather  Bur«au  (1907).  In 
1906  be  accoinmnied  the  scientific  expedition 
to  the  Bolivian  plateaus,  and  entered  (1910) 
the  service  of  the  Chilean  gavemment's  meteor- 
ological department.  He  wrote  three  puUicA* 
tions  of  the  Central  Meteorological  Institute 
of  Chile,  also  'Obeervacionea  en  la  mina 
Aguila,  5,200* ;  'Observacioncs  dc  provindas' 
(1910).  He  edited  the  periodical  Aimano 
Mettoroiogical  dt  Chile  <  191 1 ),  and  con- 
tributed many  important  essays  to  the  con- 
temporary journals  on  meteorology,  ethnology 
and  ethnography. 

KNOCKE,  kndk'e,  or  KNOKKE,  Belgilm^ 
a  seaside  resort  on  the  North  Sea  coast  near 
Bru^,  destroyed  by  bombardment  of  the 
British  fleet  wten  used  by  the  Central  Powers, 
in  the  World  War,  as  an  offensive  base. 

KNOLLBS,  ndlz,  or  KNOWLLBS,  Rich- 
ard, English  historian :  b.  probably  Cold  Ashbv, 
Northampionsfaire,  about  1550;  d.  Sandwich, 
Kent,  1610.  He  was  graduated  from  Linccdn 
College,  Oxford,  in  1565,  and  became  first  a 
Fellow  of  his  college  and  about  1571  master 
of  the  grammar  school'  of  Sandwich.  He 
wrote  a  'Generall  Historic  of  the  Tnrkes* 
(London  1603),  the  style  of  which  is  highly 
commended  by  JohuGon,  Hallam  and  oiher 
critics.  A  number'  of  later  editions  wel-e 
brought  out,  most  of  which  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  date  of  publication  -  Uie  last  of  these 
with  continuations,  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  was 
published  (London  1687-1700).  An  abridged 
edition  was  published  by  John  Savage  (2  vols,, 
London  1701).  KnoUes  also  published  a  trans- 
lation from  die  French  and  Latin  of  J.  Bodin's 
'The  Six  Bookes  of  a  Common  Weale'  (Lon- 
don 1606).  A  'Grammatica  Latina,  Graeca  et 
Hebraica,'  frequently  attributed  to  him,  was 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Hanserd  Knollys. 

KNOLLYS,  Sot  Fnmcis,  English  sutes- 
man:  b.  about  1514;  d.  1596.  He  was  favored 
by  Henry  VIll  who  secured  to  him  the  estate 
of  Rotherfidd  Greys  (1538)  and  made  him  a 
gentleman-pensioner  at  court.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  (1542)  as  member  for 
Horsham,  As  a  staunch  Protestant  he  threw 
in  his  allegiance  with  Edward  VI  and  accom- 
panied his  army  to  Scotland  He  was  knighted 
(1547)  and  received  the  grant  of  the  manors  of 
Caversham  (about  1551).  With  Mary's  acces- 
sion his  reli^ous  opinions  necessitated  his 
exile  to  Germany  but  he  returned  before  the 
queen's  death.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  Elizabeth's  privv  council  (1558)  and  was 
made  vice-chamberlain  of  the  household  and 
captain  of  the  halberdiers.  He  was  elected 
(1559)  member  of  Parliament  for  Arundee 
and  (1562)  for  Oxford.  He  was  miide  gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth  (1563),  went  to  Ireland 
(1566)  on  a  diplomatic  mission  and  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  tlie  Queen's  C3iamber  m 
the  same  year.  When  Mary,  (jueen  of  Scots 
fled  (1566)  to  England  he  and  Baron  Henry 
Scrope  were  jointly  entrusted  with  taking 
dtatrge  of  the  fugitive,  firM  at  Carlble  (^aatlt; 
dien  at  Bolton  Castle.  He  strived  to  convert 
his  prisoner  to  the  Protestant  faith.  He 
plainly  told  Elizabeth  to  bring  charges  against 
the  prisoner  or  acquit  her,  but  in  1587  urged 
her  execution.  He  headed  the  land  forces 
(1588-89)    of    Hertfordshire   and    (imbridge- 


ihne  led  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  He 
was  created  K.  G.  (1593).  Many  of  his  letters 
»re  printed  in  Wright's  <Queeo  E:iizabeth'  in 
the  Calendars  of  the  Hatfield  MSS,  and  in 
Hayoes'  'State  Papers.' 

KNOLLYS,  HHn«rd,  English  Baptist 
clergyman :  b.  Cawkwell,  Lincolnshire,  about 
1599;  d.  London,  1691,  He  was  graduated  at 
Cambridge  and  ordained  there.  He  became 
Separatist  (1636),  renounced  his  orders  and  re- 
moved to  London,  then  fled  to  New  England 
to  escape  imprisonment  for  his  expressed 
heterodox  opinions  concerning  ritual  and  ad- 
mission lo  the  communiM.  TTie  EngHsh  Hif^ 
Commission  court  warrant  reached  him  at 
Boston  and  he  suffered  a  short  imprisonment 
but  was  soon  preaching  at  Dover,  N,  H.,  when 
Cotton  Mather  enumerated  faim  among  "godly 
Anabaptists."  He  returned  (1641)  to  En^and, 
taught  in  London,  then  became  army  chaplain. 
By  1644  he  was  preaching  his  own  jicculiar 
.doctrines;  his  popularity  leading  "to  nots  and  ' 
tiunults,"  he  was  brought  twice  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Parliament.  From  1645  to  the  Restor- 
ation he  was  not  interfeored  -with,  but  escaped 
(1661)  prosecution  by  exile  to  Holland  and 
Germany  for  several  ^ears.  Returning  to  Lon- 
don he  contimied  his  pastorate  and  was  ar- 
rested (1670)  and  impnsoned,  but  soon  freed. 
He  wrote  several  grammars  on  Hebrew,  Latin, 
Greek,  etc  The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society 
published  a  number  of  I^  worla.  Consult 
also  Crosby's  'History  of  English  Baptists' 
(1738) ;  'Confessions  of  Faith'  (1S54),  and 
'Records  of  the  Churches  at  Fenstanton,  etc' 
(1854),  both  the  Utter  by  Hanserd  Knollys 
Society. 

KNOLLYS,  or  KNOLLBS,  Sn.  Robert 
English  military  commander :  a  native  of 
Cheshire,  birth  date  unknown ;  d.  1407.  His 
first  military  service  was  in  Brittany  under  Sir 
Thomas  Da^orth  (1346)  at  the  siege  of  La 
Roche  d'Orient.  He  was  a  knight  when  he 
took  part  in  the  "Combat  of  the  Thirty^"  and 
was  one  of  the  survivors  made  prisoner  (1351), 
On  his  release  he  remained  in  Brittany  and  ac- 
quired renown  on  the  field.  He  aided  Heniy 
of  Lancaster  on  his  raid  into  Normandy  in  sup- 
port of  Philip  of  Navarre  and  Godfrey  de  Har- 
court  (1356),  and  was  head  of  the  plunderers 
known  as  the  "Great  Company"  (1358),  his 
share  in  the  loot  being  100,000  crowns.  In  the 
Loire  Valley  he  captured  40  castles  and  i 


aged   the   country   from   Tonnerre   to   Veielay 

'       If 

for  Charles  of   Navarre,  but   for  himself 


try 

and  Nevers  to  Orleans,  sacking  and  bui 

the  subnHjs   of   the  latter   city.    He  dec 

this  warfare  was  neither  for  the  English  kini 


alone.    He  sacked  Auxerre    and    enforced    a 

freat  ransom,  captured  ChattHon-sur-Loing 
1359) ,  then  raided  through  Berri  into 
Auvcrgne.  He  aided  Simon  de  Mont  fort 
against  (diaries  de  Blois  at  the  siege  of  Auray 
and  defeated  de  Blois,  then  joined  the  Black 
Prince  (1367)  in  his  Spanish  expedition.  He 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Navarrete.  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Najara.  Soon  he  re- 
turned to  Brittany,  but  was  given  command  of 
an  expedition  in  Aquitaine  (1369).  France 
having  prepared  a  military  expedition  against 
Wales  (1370),  he  was  given  command  of  a 
force  to  land  at  Calais.  Thence  he  continued 
and  sacked  the  suburbs  of  Arras  and  went 
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tlirougfa  Artbis  into  Picardy  and  Varmandiris, 
plundering  till  he  reached  Rheims,  and  thence 
to  Villejuif,  near  Paris.  This  raiding  counter 
attack  averted  the  planned  French  onslau^t 
on  Wales  which  did  not  take  place.  He  was 
residing  in  London  in  1361  when  the  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  dty  rave  him  ihe 
leader^p.  He  quickly  suppressed  the  rising. 
Having  acquired  immense  wealth  in  his  c^m- 
paign»,  he  used  some  in  frequent  loans  to  the 
king  and  much  was  spent  in  building  £ngli»h 
churches,  a  hospital  at  Rome,  the  house  of  the 
Carmelites  in  London:  at  Pontefract  he 
founded  a  college  and  nospital  and  endowed 
them.  Consult  Froissart's  <Chroniques> 
(Vok.  IV-Vni);  Fuller's  <WoMUes>  (ISU); 
Lobineau's  'Hisioire  de  Bretagne,'  etc 

KNOOP,  kn6p,  Gerhard  Juliiu  Ouckanu, 
Genoan  novelist :  b.  Bremen,  9  June  1661  ;  <L 
Innsbruck,  6  SepL  1913.  His  health  in  early 
youth  was  poor,  with  the  result  that  in  his  en- 
forced Eiunmer  vacations  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  his  winter  quarters  in  the  city, 
he  was  cut  oS  from  associatian  with  boys  of 
his  own  age.  and  thus  became  somewhat  sin- 
gular and  exclusive  in  manner.  In  1878,  a 
year  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Bremen  Realschule,  and 
an  uncle.  Baron  L.  Knoop,  undertook  to  pay 
for  his  further  education,  sending  him  to  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Hanover,  to  qualify 
as  an  industrial  chemist.  In  1881  he  changed 
for  the  correspondijig  ii^tulion  at  Miinclien, 
and  in  1883  he  went  to  Miilhausen  in  Alsace, 
first  attending  the  school  of  chemistry,  and 
then  entering  a  factory  for  further  study.  In 
1885  he  took  an  important  position  in  the  calico- 
printing  works  at  Moscow  which  he  retained 
until  1911,  when  he  sottled  in  MiiiKhen.  His 
literary  work,  which  he  regarded  almost  en- 
tirely as  a  pastime,  was  chiefly  in  the  held  of 
narrative  satire.  Particularly  interesting  for 
Americans  are  the  two  novels  of  which  Se- 
bald  Sockcr  is  the  hero :  they  describe  the 
adventures  in  Germany  of  a  young  German- 
American  who  for  many  _yearE  regarded  Ger- 
many as  the  land  of  his  ideal,  but  who  finds, 
on  acquaintance  with  actual  conditions  there, 
that  the  Fatherland  contains  much  that  ic 
vulgar,  meretricious  and  base.  His  noveb  arc 
'Das  Element'  (1901) ;  'Hermann  OsJcb' 
(Berlin  1904);  'Sebald  Soekers  Pilgcrfahrt' 
(1903);  <Sebald  Soekers  Vollendung'  (1905); 
'Nadeshda  Bachini'  (Berlin  1906);  <Ans  den 
Papieren  des  Freiherm  von  SkarpP  (1909); 
*Der  Verfalliag>  (1911);  'Die  Hochmogenden' 
(1912);  'Unter  Konig  Max'   (1913). 

Jacob  Wittmeh  Hartmann. 

KNOPF,  ndpf,  Siegmund  Adolphua,  Ger- 
tnan-Amcrican  physician :  b.  Halle,  27  Nov.  1857. 
'He  gained  his  early  education  at  the  Higher 
Mumcipal  School,  Halle,  was  graduated  at  the 
Sorbonne  (Paris  1890).  He  gamed  his  medical 
diplomas  at  Bellcvuc  Hospital  Medical  0>llege, 
New  York  (1888)  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Paris  University  (1895).  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  department  of  phthisio- 
Iherany  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School  (1908),  and  was  appointed  visiting 
plr^ician,  Health  Department's  Riverside  Sana- 
tonum  for  Consumptives.  He  became  honorary 
.director,  Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium.  Walling- 
iord,  Conn.,  honorary  president,  medical  board 


Bnicbesi  TtAvrtnilbsis  Iristhnte,  Uontreal, 
Canada,  etc.  He  was  consulting  physician  at 
Saint  Gabriel's,  N.  Y.,  Sanatorium  for  (^n- 
Bumplives;  West  Mountain  Sanatorium,  ScraO' 
ton,  Pa.,  etc.,  and  is  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  American  Public  Health 
Association,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
Society  of  American  Jurisftrudence,  American 
Medico-Psychological  Association.  Among  his 
numerous  honorary  appoinlments  were  honorary 
vice-president,  British  Congres>s  on  Tubercu- 
losis :  government  delegate  International 
Prison  Congress,  Patis ;  vice-presi<tent  Sec- 
tion V  Tuberculosis  Congress,  Washington 
(1906).  He  took  a  leading  part  in  subsequeni 
tobercuiosis  propaganda  and  was  first  lieu- 
tenant Medical  Reserve  Corps,  United  States 
America.  He  wmtc  'Les  Sanatoria  Traitement 
ct  Prophylaxie  de  la  Phthsie  pulmonaire'  (the- 
.sis  of  1895):  'Pntmonary  Tuberculosis  —  lis 
Modem  Prophylaxy,  etc.'  (1899)  ;  'Mc  Tuber- 
cnilose  als  Volks-Krankheit  und  deren  Bckamp- 
fung>  (1900);  the  latter  work  was  translated 
into  Engksh  and  27  other  languages.  He  also 
WT»te  'Tuberculosis  a  Preventable  and  Curable 
Disease'  (1913)  and  other  works,  be>sides  nu- 
merous articles  contributed  to  leading  medical 
journals  qn  tuberculosis  and  kindred  subjeas, 
.  KNORR,  knor,  Iwan  Otto  Armand,  Gct- 
man  composer:  b.  Mcwe,  West  Prussia,  3  Jan. 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  the  Leipzig  Nikolai 
Gymnasium,  Riga  Real  gymnasium  and  the 
ieipiig  Conservatory.  He  was  appointed  tnu- 
sieal  teacher  at  the  Royal  Ladies'  Institute  and 
Conservatory,  Charkow  (1874-83),  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  Brahms  was  made  (1883) 
theory  and  composition  teacher  at  Dr.  Hoch's 
conservator]^  at  Frankfort,  becoming  director  in 
1908,  Of  his  compositions  should  be  cited  the 
operas,  'Dunja'  and  'Durch'a  Fenster.'  His 
other  compositions  consist  of  piano-quartets, 
orchestral  pieces,  solos,  etc.  His  'Ukrainische 
Liebesbitde'  are  popular.  He  wrote  a  biography 
of  Peter  Tschaikowsl^  and  several  works  on 
.music  such  as  'Aufgabe  fur  die  Harmonie- 
lehre>;  'Lehrbudi  der  Pugwicomposition,'  etc 

KNOKR,  Ludwig,  German  chemist:  b. 
Mumch,  2  Dec.  1859.  He  studied  at  his  home 
town  and  at  Heidelberg  and  Eriangen,  becoming 
(188S)  private  teacher  at  the  latter  university, 
but,  in  the  same  year,  went  to  Wurzburg,  where 
he  was  raised  to  asastant  professor  (1888), 
becoming  professor  at  Jena  (1389)  and  Frei- 
burg. His  experimental  research  brought  to 
light  synthetics  of  chinblin  and  pyrol  deriva- 
tives, also  discovering  (1884)  the  pyrazolc 
oompounds  to  which  antipyrin  belongs. 

KNORTZ,  nnrtz,  Karl,  American  author: 
h.  Garbenheitn.  mar  Wetalar.  28  Au^.  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  HetdelbcTR  University  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1863.  He  taught 
in  Detroit,  Oshkosh  and  Cincinnati,  1864-74. 
edited  a  German  daily  in  Indianapolis  for  some 
years,  and  from  1892  to  1905  was  superintendent 
of  Gierman  schools  in  Evansville,  Ind.  In  the 
latter  year  he  removed  to  North  Tariytown. 
N.  Y.,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  letters. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  'Tales  and 
Legends  of  the  North- American  Indians' 
(im);  'American  Sketches'  (1876> ;  'Long^ 
fellow'  (1879);  'From  the  Wigwam'  (1880); 
'Capital  and  Labor  in  AmericB'    (1881);  *In- 
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dtsD  Legeada'i  'PiOvsts  ;oi  Amedcaa  IJEe> 
(1884) ;  'History  ot  American  Literature,'  in 
German  (1S91) ;  'Indtvi duality'  (1897);  <Cfaild 
Stii<hr>  (1899);  'Ein  ameriktiiisclier  Diogenes' 
(1898)  ;  'Poctisdier  Hauschaiz  der  NordamCT*- 
kauer'  (1902)  ;  'Najdcklansegeitnaaischer  Glau- 
bers und  Brauchs  in  Aroerika*  (1903)  ;  'Streif- 
luge  auf  dem  Gebiete  amerikanischcr  Volks- 
kunde>  (1903)-  'Friedrich  Nietzsche,  der  Un- 
zcitgemasse*  (1909)  ;  'Die  Insekten  in  Sage, 
Brauch,  und  Literatur'  (1910)  j  'Walt  Whiiman 
und  seme  Nactfolger'  (191(3) ;  'Reptjlicn  und 
AmphibicB  in  Sitte,  Sage,  und  Literatur'  ( 1911)  ; 
'Teufel,  Hexe.  und  BtocksTjwgspuk'  (1913); 
'Die  Vogel  im  Sage,  Sitte,  und  Literatur' 
(1913)  ;  'American  Jews'  (1914) ;  'American 
Superstitions  of  To-day'  (1913).  He  has  very 
materially  assisted  in  making  American  aiubors 
known  in  Germany  through  liis  translations 
into  German  poems  of  Longfellow,  Whittier 
and   Walt  Whitman. 

KNOT,  a  snipe  (Tringa  camtta)  known  in 
its  migrations  thiougnout  the  world,  bttt  breed- 
ing ooly  in  the  extreme  north,  where  itg  pale:- 
greeo,  spotted  eggs  have  been  found  in  only 
one  instance.  It  appears  in  small  flocks  along 
all  shores,  and  is  a.  favorite  with  gunners  under 
the  names  robin- Uiipe  and  gray  snipe.  Its 
plumage  is  a  minting  of  black  and  white 
suffused  with  a  reddish  tint  on  the  under  parts. 
The  book-names  refer  to  its  habit  of  seeking 
its  food  just  at  the  edge  of  the  surface,  where 
King  Canute  is  fabled  to  have  seated  himself 
in   defiance  of  the  tide. 

KNOT,  a  term  synotijynioos  for  a  nautical 
mile.  The  log-line  is  divided  by  knots  (or 
otherwise)  into  sections  1/120  of  a  g:eogTaphical 
mile  in  length,  hence  the  rramber  of  seodoos 
run  out  in  half  a  tninutt  (tlfia  I20th  of  an  h«ur) 
indicates  the  number  of  knots  or  geographical 
miles  per-hour  at  which,  the  ship  is  gotngt.  The 
rate  at  which  a  vessel  Sails,  or  can  sail,  is  usb- 
ally  given  in  knots  ser  hour,  the  Admiralty 
tuiot  or  meastired  mile  being  6,080  feet  It  is 
longer  than  an  ordinary  statute  mile  by  about 
one  mile  in  sever.;  =  l.lSl  sutute  miles. 

KNOT-GRASS.    See  Gbasscs. 

KNOTS.   See  KNemirc  ahd  SPuaNt 

KNOTT,  ACloysius)  Leo,  American  law- 

Sr;  b.  near  New  Market,  Frederick  County, 
o-  12  May  1829;  d  BaJdmorc,  21  July  1918. 
He  received  his  education  at  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  and  studied  law  with  William 
Schley  of  thai  ci^.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher  at  the  Cumberland  Academy;  tau^t 
Greek  and  akebra  at  Saint  Mary's  Colles^, 
Baltimore,  and  founded  the  Howard  Latm 
School  of  Howard  (iiunty,  Md.  After  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  practised  law  with  James 
H.  Bevans  for  two  years.  Becoming  interested 
in  politics  he  was  active  in  the  Reform  move- 
ment of  1859  and  in  the  Democratic  party 
from  1864  to  1866.  In  1866-6?  he  was  a  member 
of  ihe  Marylattd  house  of  ddegstes  end  from 
1867  to  1879  was  district  attorney  of  Baltimore. 
In  1899-4900  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
WSOBbly  Mtd  frata  1900  to  1904  was  professor 
of  elemattary  law  and  constitutional  law,  and 
ihKe  1904  of  international  Jaw  at  the  Law 
School  ol  tht  University  of  Baltimore.  In  1907 
he  retireti  from  the  pracdce  of  law.  He  was 
t  ddegate  to  ths  DtmocratiC  Conrentioa  at 


'fiadtimore  ia  ISliD  ajsd  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  tbe-  SBtue  I^i^  in  1864.  also '  the  .con- 
veotidns  of  1872  and  1900:  He  has  fiarticipated 
in  cases  tried  before  intemational  commis- 
sions, principally  in  Latin- American  affairs. 
He  was.  sent  as  ^cial  envoy  to  Cuba  in  1886 
to  arraiBge  a  mail  route  between  the  UniMd 
States  and  that  island  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  and  maiq' 
other  learned  bodies.  His  worlra  include  'A 
Relation  of  Some  Political  Transactions  in 
Usuyland*  (1898)  and  contributioas  to  the 
'Encyclopedia  Anencasa' ;  'The  CalfaoUc 
Encyck^edia,'  nnrspapers  and  periodicals. 
BlNOTT,    nat,    Carsill    QilBton,    British 

Shysidst;  b.  Penicuik.  Scotland,  30  June  1856. 
le  studied  at  Edinburgh  University  and  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  natural  phiIos< 
ophy  there  (1879-83).  He  next  became  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  Imperial  University, 
Tokio,  Japan,  eonductiiw  a  magnetic  survey  of 
the  empire  (18W).  Returning  to  Scotland 
(IBK),  he  lectured  on  applied  mathematics  and 
was  awarded  the  Keith  Prize  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh  for^yiecial  research  work 
on  magnetic  Strains  (1897).  He  was  selected 
as  Thomson  lecturer,  subject  earthquakes,  at 
the  United  Free  Chtfrch  College,  Aberdeeh 
(1905-06)  and  on  r^dlo-activity  (1913-14). 
Among  his  many  works  are  'Electricity  and 
Magneibm';  'Physics  of  Earthquake  Phenom- 
ena' (1908).  His  'Photometry'  is  in  its  lltb 
edition-,  he  revised  Kdland  and  Taits,  ^Qnater- 
nions>  (1904,  3d  ed). 


He  studied  law, 

bar  in  1851,  and  entered  practice  at  Memphis, 
Mo.  In  1658  he  was  eleoted  to  the  Missouis 
l^slature,  in  1859  was  appointed  to  the  office 
ofattomey-general  of  Missouri  to  fill  a  vacancy 
and  in  1860  was  elected  to  that  post.  Having 
refused,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gvil  War, 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  he  con- 
sidered too  Severe,  he  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned in  the  Saint  Louis  arsenal.  In  1862 
he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  estaUished 
himself  as  a  practitioner  at  Lebanon;  and  in 
1867-71  and  1875-83  served  in  Ckmgrcss  as 
Democratic  representative  from  the  4th  Keo- 
tucty  districL  He  was  long  chairman  o!  the 
Hcn^  Commitoee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  the  4Ist 
Congress  he  made  his  well-known  speech  on 
Duluth,  ridiculing  the  pretensions  of  the  lake 
town,  and  ^ning  a  national  reputation  as  a 
humorist.  He  was  governor  of  Kentucky  io 
1883-S7  a  delegate  to  the  Kentucky  (>)nstitu- 
tional  Convention  in  1891,  professor  of  civics 
and  economics  in  Centre  C^sllege  (Danville, 
Ky.)  iti  1892-94,  and  from  1894-1901  professor 
ot  law  and  dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  Central 
University. 

KNOTTING  AND  SPLICING,  the  fast- 
ening or  tying  of  ropes  or  cords.  There  arq 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  knots^  most  of  which 
are  used  only  on  shipboard,  (jenerally  the  re- 
quirements of  a  useful  knot  may  be  stated  to 
bfl  that  it  should  neither  'slip*  nor  "jam,"  that, 
while  it  holds  without  dangei'  of  slipping  while 
the  strain  is  on  it,  when  slackened  it  should  be 
easity  nntied  a^in.  The  simplest  knot  is  the 
" — !  tueil  on  the  end  of  a  tkrqvi  vt 
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tosteai]  of  the  end   __ 

sHp-knot  is  fonned;  and  a  useful  fixed  loop  i 

Kt  by  tying  a  simple  knot,  or  the  ■figure  of  8 
ot*  on  Uie  loop  of  a  cord.  One  o£  the 
simplest  and  most  useful  running  knots  foi  a 
small  cord  is  made  fay  means  of  two  simple 
knots.  The  most  secure  method  of  fastening 
a  line  to,  say,  a  bucket  is  the  standing  bow- 
line ;  and  a  niniung  bowline  is  formed  by  pass- 
ing the  end  through  the  loop,  thus  meJcing  a 
punning  loop.  Out  of  die  score  or  so  of  methods 
of  fastening  a  boat's  painter  the  one  which  will 
be  fouitd  most  useful  is  the  well-known  two 
half- bitches.  The  timber  hitch  is  useful  for 
attaching  a  line  to  a  spar  or  a  stone,  and  the 
clove  hitch  is  invaluable  for  many  purposes.  It 
is  very  simple  and  cannot  slip.  A  simple  method 
of  fastening  a  rope  to  a  book  is  the  blaclcwatl 
hitch,  where  the  strain  on  the  main  rope  jams 
the  end  so  tightly  against  the  hook  that  it  can- 
not slip.  There  are  many  methods  for  short- 
ening a  rope  temporarily,  one  of  &em  being 
the  sueepshank 

Of  me  methods  for  uniting  the  ends  of 
two  cords  the  simplest  and  one  of  the  most 
secure  is  the  common  reef  knot,  which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  'granny,* 
which  will  jam  if  it  does  not  slip;  the  reef 
knot  will  do  neither.  For  very  small  cords  or 
thread  the  best  knot  is  the  weaver's.  The  fish- 
erman's knot  is  a  verj;  useful  one  for  angler^ 
and  h  formed  by  a  simple  knot  in  each  cord 
being  slipped  over  the  otner;  when  drawn  taut 
it  is  very  secure,  and  it  is  easily  separated  by 
pulling  the  short  ends.  A  useful  method  of 
uniting  large  ropes  is  to  tie  a  simple  knot  on 
the  end  of  one  rope  and  interlace  the  end  of 
the  other,  and  draw  taut.  This  tie  may  also  be 
made  with  the  figure  of  8  knot  _  For  very 
large  ropes  the  carrick  bend  is  the  nmplesi  and 
most  secure.  The  bowline  bend  is  formed  by 
looping  two  bowline  knots  into  each  other. 
For  attachinf;  a  small  line  to  a  thick  rope  the 
becket  hitch  is  very  useful. 

■Splicing*  is  the  process  employed  to  join 
two  ropes  when  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  a 
knoL  The  three  chief  varieties  of  the  splice 
are  the  short  splice,  the  long  splice  and  the  eye 

Slice.     The  short  splice  is  made  b^  unlaying 
e  ends  of  two  ropes  for  a  short  dista 


under  the  strands  of  the  opposite  rope:  When 
each  strand  has  been  passed  through  once,  half 
of  its  thidcness  is  cut  awav  and  the  remainder 
Dassed  through  again ;  half  of  ihe  remainder 
Seing  also  cut  away,  it  is  passed  a  third  time, 
and,  when  all  the  strands  are  so  treated,  they 
are  hauled  taut  and  cut  close.  This  reducing 
the  thickness  of  the  strands  tapers  off  the 
splice.  The  long  splice  is  employed  when  the 
rope  is  used  to  run  through  a  block,  as  it  does 
not  thicken  IL  The  ends  of  the  two  ropes  are 
unlaid  for  a  much  longer  distance  than  for  the 
short  splice,  and  similarly  placed  together. 
Then  one  strand  is  taken  and  further  unwound 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  its  vacant  place 
filled  up  with  the  corresponding  strand  of  the 
other  rope,  and  the  ends  fastened  as  in  the 
short  splice.  Other  two  of  the  strands  are 
similarly  spliced  in  the  opposite  dir 


^es,  used  to  form  an  eye^  c 


routid  a  dead 


the 

iog  place. 


To  prevent  a  rope  fraying  at  the  ends  a 
variety  of  methods  are  employed,  the  simplest 
t>eing  to  serve  or  whip  the  end  whh  small  cord. 

KNOUT,  nowt,  or  noot.  the  official  instru- 
ment of  punishment  formerly  used  in  Russia, 
dating  from  about  1450,  made  in  various  forms, 
but  usually  being  a  heavy  whip  of  leather 
thongs  artificially  hardened,  twisted  with  wire 
and  sometimes  hooked  at  the  ends,  etc.  One 
hundred  strokes  were  considered  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  death,  as  the  victim  seldom  sur- 
vived. On  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pun- 
ishmettt  Nicholas  I  issued  an  order  substituting 

£unishnient  with  a  lighter  whip  of  three  thongs, 
nown  as  the  pleti. 
KNOWSR,  Heniy  McElderry,  American 
anatomist :  b.  Baltimore,  S  Aug.  1868.  He  was 
graduated  (1890)  at  Johns  Hopkins,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  biology  (1891-93),  and  be- 
came Adam  T.  Bruce  Fellow  (1895-96)  and 
Ph.D.  (1896).  He  became  instructor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Williams  College  (1896-97),  instructor 
of  anatomy  (1899-1908)  and  associate  at  Johns 
Hopkins  (190B-09).  In  1909^10  he  lectured  on 
anatomy^  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  be- 
coming in  the  latter  year  professor  of  anatomy 
of  the  University  of  Cindrnati.  He  was  ap- 
{minted  (1897)  assistant  in  loology  at  the  Ma- 
rine Biological  Laboratoiy,  Woods  Hole,  Uass., 
(1897)  and  hbrarian  (1900),  He  was  co- 
editor  and  secretaiy  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Anatomy.  He  spedaKied  chiefly  in  cm- 
bryology  ana  anatomy  of  termites  researdi,  and 
in  lympoatic  and  vascular  systems  of  frog  em- 
bryos experimentally  and  by  injection;  mtudcs 
of  the  human  heart,  etc. 

KNOWLED^,  Theory  of.    See  Ensn- 

HQLOGy. 

KNOWLBS,    n&lz,    Frederic    Lawrence, 

American  poet :  b.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  3  Sept. 
1869;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  20  Sept  1905.  He  was 
educated  aX  the  New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminary  of  which  his  rather,  Daniel  C 
Knowles,  was  presMent  for  many  years.    After 

?raduatioo  he  taught  for  some  time  in  his 
ather's  seminary  and  at  Wesleyao  University 
and  Harvard.  His  verse  attracted  attention 
even  in  college  days.  His  poems  appeared  in 
the  best  magazines  and  received  wide  quoKUion. 
The  week  before  he  died  he  wrote : 


He  was  the  author  of  *Love  Triumphant' 
(19(M,  also  2d  ed.) ;  'Oo  Life's  Stairway* 
(1900;  3d  ed,  1905).  He  compiled  and  edited 
several  collections  of  poetry,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  'Poetry  of  American  Wit  and 
Humor'  (1899);  'Cap  and  Gown';  'College 
Verse  —  Second  Series*  (1900) ;  'Golden 
Treasury  of  American  Songs  and  Ls^ics' 
(1901);  'Yearbook  of  Famous  Lyrics'  (1901); 
"Treasury  of  Humorous  Poetry'  (1902); 
'Value  of  Friendship'  (1904) ;  'Value  of 
Courage'   (1905) ;  'Value  of  Love'  (1906). 

KNOWLES,  James  Sheridan,  Irish  drama- 
tist and  actor:  U  Co*.  Ireland,  21  May  1784; 
d.  Torquay,  Devonshire,  30  Nov.  1862.  He 
served  as  an  ensign  in  the  militia,  became  a 
M.D.  of  Aberdeen  University^  and  then  went 
upon  the  stage,  but  meeting  with  small  soccesii 
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.  taught  school  in  Beliast  and  Glasgow.  His 
tragedy  of  *Caiiis  Gracchus'  was  performed  at 
Belfast  in  1815  with  success,  and  from  this 
time  he  had  a  prosperous  career.  He  visited 
the  United  Sutes  in  1834.  In  1844  he  under- 
went conversion  and  became  a  Baptist;  he  then 
took  a  proioinent  part  in  Che  work  of  religious 
revival,  became  known  as  an  anti-Roman 
Catholic  controversialist  but  never  preached 
a^inst  the  stage.  In  1848  he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  i200  a  year  from  govenuneaL  Among 
his  pciodpal  works  are  the  dramas  'Caius 
Gracchus'     (1815);     'WilUam    TeU'     (1825); 


<Virginius>  (1820);  'The  Hunchbadc'  (1832); 
tThe  Wife  i  a  TaJe  cf  Mantau'  (1833) ;  'The 
Love-chase'   (1837);  'Love'   (ia39).    He  pub- 


Usbed  besides  various  poetical  pieces,  tales  and 
novels,  af>d  in  his  later  ^ears  works  deoutKia- 
tory  of  Roman  Catholicism. 


Washington,  D.  C,  25  Feb.  1884.  He  became 
a  clerk  in  a  shop  al  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  the 
first  photographer  using  the  system  of  Daguerre 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  turned  his  attention  to 
inventing,  devised  the  Knowles  safety  steam- 
boiler  teed- regulator,  and  constructed  and 
operated  several  models  of  steam-engines.  In 
1843  he  invented  a  machine  for  the  spooling 
of  thread,  and  this  machine  he  manufactured 
at  New  Worcester  in  1843-45.  He  then  built 
spinning-machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
four-  and  six-cord  thread,  and  manufactured 
cotton  thread  and  warps  at  Spencer  and  War- 
ren, Mass.  (1847-53),  and  woolen  goods  at 
Warren  (1853-59).  Subsequently  he  manufac- 
tured a  safely  boiler- feeder,  a  steam  pump  and 
a  tape  loom,  under  his  own  patents.  He  look 
out  over  100  patents,  mostly  for  loom  improve- 
ments. His  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  looms 
and  their  accessories  was  located  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  it  was  later  comhined  with  an 
English  concern  and  now,  under  the  name 
Crompton  and  Knowles  Loom  Works,  has 
bran<£es  in  all  parts  of  ihc  world.  The 
Knowles  Pump  Works,  too,  have  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature in  1862  and  1865,  and  in  I8»  became 
State  senator.  Williartis  College  In  1865  gave 
htm  the  degree  of  A.M.  Consult  RoCj  A.  S., 
*Luctus  J.  and  Francis  B.  Knowles'  (in  Ntw 
England  Magasine,  N.  S.  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  483, 
Boston  1904). 

KNOWLES,  Robert  Edward,  Canadian 
novehst:  b.  Maxville,  Ontario,  30  March  1868. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Manitoba  College  and  of 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  Stewart  on  Uiiirch,  Ottawa,  1891,  and 
from  1898  has  been  pastor  of  Knox  Church, 
Gait,  Ontario.  He  is  the  author  of  'St.  Cuth- 
1>erfs>  (1905)  ;  'The  Undertow'  (1906)  ; 
'Dawn  at  Shanty  Bay'  (1907) ;  <The  Atric 
Guest'  (1909)  ;  'The  Singer  of  the  Kootenay' 
(1911). 

KHOWLIHQ,  noling,  Richard  John, 
English  clergyman  and  educator:  b.  Devonporl. 
Devonshire,  16  Sept.  1851.  He  was  educated 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  187S  and  priest  1876  in  the  Churdi 
of  England.  He  was  classical  master  in  the 
Abingdon  Grammar  School,  1874-76;  curate  of 
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Wellington  Somerset,  1876-78  and  of  Saint 
Martin-in-ihe-Fields,  London,  1878-84;  censor 
and  lecturer  in  King's  College,  London,  18S4- 
90;  vice-prindfal  of  King's  C^Uese,  1890-97; 
professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  1894- 
1905 ;  professor  of  divinity  in  Durham  Univer- 
sity and  canon  of  Durham  since  1905.  He  was 
select-preacher  at  Cambridge  University  1895; 
and  became  Fellow  of  King's  (Allege,  London 

1899.  He  was  examiner  al  Oxford  University 
1897,  1905,  and  at  the  University  of  London 
1905-06;  examining  chai>lain  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Elxeter,  1903- 
OS,  and  Boyle  lecturer  for  the  same  period.  His 
writings  include  'The  Witness  of  the  Epistles' 
(1892);  'Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  in  the  'Ex- 
positors Greek  Testament'  (1901) ;  'Our 
Lord's  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Cnticism  of  To- 
dayJ  (1903);  'The  Epistle  of  Saint  James' 
(1904);  '-rhc  Testimony  of  Saim  Paul 
Christ'  (190S;  new  cd.,  1911);  'Lilerary  " 
icism  and  the  New  Testament'  (1907);  ' 
sianic  Interpretations  and  Other  Stu< 
(1911). 

KNOWLTON,  nBI'tfin,  Prank  Hall, 
American  botanist  and  paletontologist :  b. 
Brandon,  Vt.,  2  Sept.  1860.  I^  was  graduated 
from  Middlebury  College,  VtTin  1884.  and  in 
1898  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  George  Wash- 
ington University;  was  assistant  paleontologist 
on  the  United  Slates  Geological  Survey,  1^9- 

1900,  and  palxonlologist  from  1900  to  1907,  and 
geologist  from  the  latter  year.  _  Among  his 
scientific  monographs  are  'Fossil  Wood  and 
Lignite  of  the  Potomac  Formation'  (1889)  ; 
'Fossil  Flora  of  Alaska'  (1894) ;  'Catalogue 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Plants  of  North 
America*  (1896)  ;  'Fossil  Flora  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park'  (1898);  'Flora  of  the 
MonWna  Formation'  (1900)  ;  'Birds  of  the 
World'  (1909);  'Flora  of  the  Raton  Mesa 
Region  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico'  (1916)  ; 
'Flora  of  the  Laramie  of  the  Denver  Basin  of 
Colorado'  (1916).  The  Plant  World,  which 
he  had  founded  in  1897,  he  eiUted  until  1904. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Century,  Stand- 
ard and  Webster's  dictionaries  and  to  the  Jew- 
ish 'Encyclopedia.' 

KNOWLTON,  Thomas,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  West  Boxfordi  Mass.,  30  Nov.  1740; 
d.  battle  of  Harlem  Plains,  N.  Y.,  16  Sept.  1776. 
He  enlisted  in  the  last  French  ami  Ini^an  War, 
took  part  jn  the  capture  of  Tlconderoga  (1759), 
and  in  1762  went  with  General  Lyman's  forces 
to  Cuba  as  second  Heulenant.  After  the  siege 
of  Havana  he  took  up  fanning.  Living  at  Ash- 
ford,  Coon.,  at  the  .beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, be  was  dected  captain  of  a  militia  com- 
pany organized  after  Lexington,  and  with  200 
other  Connecticut  troops  was  sent  to  Charles- 
town.  His  detachment,  ununiformed  farmers 
with'  shot-guns,  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  On 
8  Jan.  1776  be  made  a  successful  invasion  of 
Cliarlestown,  and  subsequently  became  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  20th  regiment  and  then  of 
a  regiment  of  Connecticut  rangers,  usually 
known  aS  *Knowlton's  Rangers.*  He  was 
killed  while  leading  bis  command  at  the  battle 
of  Harlem  Heights,  and  was  highly  praised  by 
Washington  in  general  orders.  A  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  bis  State  in  1895  aa 
the    capital    grounds    at    Hartford.    Consult 
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CoStn,  C,  ed.,  'The  Lives  and  Services  at 
Uajor-General  J.  Thomas,  Colonel  Thomas 
Knowlton,  «c'  (New  York  1845)  ;  Woodward, 
A,,  'Memoir  of  Col.  T.  Kjiowlton>  (Boston 
1861)  ;  Woodward,  P.  H.,  and  others,  'Statue 
of  Col.  Thomas  Knowlton>  (Hartford  189S>. 

KNOW-NOTHING  PARTY,  The,  re- 
sulted from  nativism  in  American  politics  and 
from  the  orgacizatiost  of  secret  political  asso- 
ciations such  as  the  United  Ajnerican  Me- 
chanics and  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America 
in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Order  of  United  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Order  of  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner in  New  York,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Naturalization  Law 
and  of  the  law  which  permitled  others  than 
native  Americans  to  hold  ofhce.  As  a  definite 
political  party  it  may  be  said  to  have  started  in 
1852  and  ejiisted  two  or  three  years.  The 
Dpnclples  of  the  Know-nothing  party  were  cm- 
^^Hed  in  the  following  propositions  (at  New 
■Kc.  1855)  :  h)  The  Americans  shall  rule 
^^■rica.  (2)  The  perpetuation  of  the  union 
^^■lese  Slates.  (3)  No  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West.  (4)  The  Unted  States  of 
America — as  they  are — one  and  inseparable, 

(5)  No  sectarian  interferences  in  our  legisla- 
tion or  in  the  administration  of  American  law. 

(6)  Hostility  to  the  assumption  of  the  Fope, 
through  the  bishops,  etc..  in  a  republic  sancti- 
fied by  Protestant  blood.  (7)  Thorough  re- 
form in  the  naturalization  laws.  (8)  Free  and 
liberal  educational  institutions  for  all  sects  and 
classes,  -with  the  Bible,  God's  holy  word,  as  a 
umversal  textbook,  A  society  was  formed  in 
1855  in  opposition  to  the  above,  called  Know- 
somethings.  Both  bodies  were  absorbed  into 
the  two  parties.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  at 
the  Presidential  election  in  1856. 

The  Know-nothing  organiiation  was  pri- 
marily the  result  of  foredgn  emigration.  In  20 
years  from  1825  to  1845  the  immigration 
amounted  to- 1,028,225.  The  consequence  was 
a  sharp  awakeningof  native  Amencaji  preju- 
dice and  alarm.  The  sentiment  first  showed . 
itself  in  New  York,  where  the  alien  popubtion 
had  reached  portentous  proportions,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  citizens  of  the  old  atock.  A  native 
organization  for  poUtical  purposes  was  effected, 
and  in  1844  it  succeeded  in  electing  James 
Harper  mayor  on  a  native  American  ticket. 
About  this  time  began  the  great  immigration 
due  to  the  Irish  famine^  and  in  the  five  years 
from  1845  to  1850  there  came  itv  about  as  many 
aliens  as  had  been  received  during  the  whole 
20  years  before.  Native  Americanism  flamed 
up  hotter  than  ever,  and  its  political  oonfiagra- 
tion  extended  to  other  cities  and  States.  The  ' 
great  volume  of  the  Irish  immigration  was 
Roman>  Catholic,  and  anknosity  to  that  Church 
gave  it  life.  At  Philaddphia  two  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  were  destroyed  in  riots  between 
natives  and  Irish;  at  Boston  a  convent  was 
burned.  Six  native  American  representatives 
were  elected  to  the  29th  Congress,  that  of  1845, 
four  from  New  York  and  two  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Between  1850  and  1855  the  immigration 
amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000,  and  the  native 
snirit  wa*  aroused  even  more  hotly.  Moreover, 
the  anti-slavery  agitation,  expressing  itself  in 
oppositioo  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
Territories,  'was  disturbing  party  allegiance,  and 
speotal  efforts  w«re  made  to  lundle  the  native 


American  spirit  into  a  hot  flame,  '<Hth  an  vl-  1 

terior  motive,  it  was  believed,  of  turning  tbe 
current  of  public  sentiment  iirto  other  channels.  j 

In  1852  Ibe  Know-nothing  organization,  dis- 
tinctly, made  its  appearance.  It  wad  so-called 
because  it  was  a  secret  oath-6ound   fraternity,  I 

regardii^  whose  objects  and  whose  real  name 
its  members  always  answered  when  qnesitoned:  i 

*I  don't  know,"  "Americans  must  rule  Amer- 
ica I'  was  its  rally  cry,  and  relentless  hostiti^  i 
to  the  increasing  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  die 
qualification  for  naturalizaliwi  to  a  residence 
of  21  years  were  its  main  jmrposes.  The  Know- 
nothiiu^s  started  off  brilliantly.  In  1854  they 
carriea  the  State  elections  in  Massachusetts  and 
Delaware,  and  polled  a  great  niunber  of  ii 


Elngland  States,  and  in  the  South  and  West 
they  were  successful  or  nearly  approached  suc- 
cess in  nine  States.  In  1856  eight  of  the  32 
States  had  native  American  governors,  but  in 
the  Presidential  elecuon  of  that  year  the  party 
cast  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  popular  vote 
and  obtained  only  eight  electoral  voles,  the 
votes  of  the  single  State  of  Maryland.  In  the 
34th  Congress,  1855,  it  had  5  senators,  43  out- 
and-out  Know-tto things  as  Congressmen  and 
70,  nominally  Republicans,  but  members  of 
Kjtow-nothing  councils.  In  the  35th  Congress, 
1857,  it  had  5  senators  and  14  representatives. 
In  the  ikkE  Congress  it  had  2  senators  and  23 
representative^  all  of  them  from  Southern 
States.  Soon  thereafter  Know-nothitigism  weot 
to  pieces  rapidly  and  no  more  of  it  was  heard 
in  pohiics.  It  had  ao  representation  in  Con- 
gress after  the  36ih.  Amongst  its  most  deter- 
mined opponents  were  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  Horace  Gteeley.  (See  aI:o  Amixican 
Pabty).  Consuh  Carroll.  A.  E..  'The  Great 
Amorican  Battle>  (New  Yoiic  1856) ;  Cluskey, 
M.  W.,  'Political  Text-Book  and  EJuyclo- 
pedia>  (Philadelphia  1860);  Cross,  I.,  'The 
Origin,  Principles  and  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pa^'  (in  Iowa  Journal  of  History  and 
Polilict.  Vol.  IV,  p  526,  Iowa  City  1906); 
Davis,  H.  W.,  'Speeches  and  Addresses'  (New 
Yoik  1867);  Desmond,  H.  J.,  <The  Know- 
Noihing  Party'  (Washington  1904);  Gay,  C 
M..  ''The  Cafixpaign  of  1855  in  Virginia  and 
the  Fall  of  the  Know-Nothing  Parhr'  (in 
Richmond  College  Historical  Paferi,  Vol.  I, 
p.  309,  Richmond  1906) ;  Hayne^  G.  H.. 
'Causes  of  Know-nothing  Success  in  Massa- 
chusetts' (in  American  Historical  Revievi, 
Vol,  in,  p,  67,  New  York  1897) ;  id..  'A  Know- 
nothing  Le^slature;   Mass.,   1855'    (in  Amer- 

liistoncal  Association,  Annual  Report  for 
Vol.  I.  p.  175,  Washington  1897)  ;  Hutch- 

1,  E,  '■Young  Sam*;  or  Native  Ameri- 
__.._  Own  Book>  (New  York  1855)  ;  McMas- 
ter,  J.  B.,  'Riotous  Career  of  Know-nothing- 
ifim>  (in  Forum.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  524,  New  YoA 
1894)  ;  Rhodes,  J.  F,,  'Histoiy  of  the  United 
Slates.  1850-1877*  (Vol.  II.  New  York  1893); 
Schmectoebier,  L,  F.  'History  of  the  Know- 
Nothiitg  Party  in  Maryland'  (in  Johns  Hop- 
kim  University  Studies  ifi  Historical  ami  PoM- 
ical  Science,  Series  XVtl,  Nos.  4-5,  Baltimore 
1899):  Scisco,  L,  D.,  'Nativism  in  New  York 
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(in  IUmou.  Suite  Hisforiedi  Sackly  JMnial, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  7,  Sprin^eld  1914) ;  Sdclmey,  C, 
'Know-Nothingiun  in  Rh(id«  Island'  (in 
Papers  from  Histancal  Semmarj,  Brown  Uni- 
veraty.  Vol.  Ill,  Providence  1894)  ;  Wise.  H. 
A.,  'ReHgious  Liberty,  «tc.'  (Atexandttr,  Va,, 
1854);  id,  *The  Life  and  Death  o(  Sua,  in 
Virginia'  (Richmond  1856) ;  Woodbuni,  J.  A.,- 
'Political  Parties  and  Party  FrobleniB  m  the 
United  States*   (New  Yoric  1914). 

KNOX,  George  Wtlliam,  American  Pres-' 
byterian  clergyman:  b.  Rome,  N.  Y.,  11  Aug. 
1853;  d.  I112.  He  was  sradaated  from  Ham- 
ilton College,  atnton,  N,  Y.,  in  1874,  am]  from 
Auburn  The.oloeical  Seminary  in  1877.  He 
subsequently  was  employed  in  missionary  la- 
bors in  Japan  and  was  professor  of  lAitosophy 
and  ethics  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan 
in  1880.  He  made  profound  researdies  in  Jap- 
anese philosophy  and  had  no  equal  zmang 
American  scholars  in  his  knowledge  of  Con- 
fucianism in  its  Japanese  form.  Chi  returning 
to  the  United  Slates  he  became  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Rye,  N.  Y..  and  was 
a  professor  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York, 
1897-99.  and  thereafter  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  history  Of-  reliffion.  He  pnblishetf 
(in  Englidi)  *A  Japanese  Philosopher' 
(1893) ;  'The  Christian  Point  of  View* 
(1902) ;  <The  Krect  and  Fundamental  Proofs 
of  the  Christian  Religion'  (1903;  1908),  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ^reat  books  of  the  c,en- 
lury;  'Japanese  Life  in  Town  and  Country* 
(1904);  'Imperial  Japan'  (1905);  'Spirit  of' 
the  Orient'  (1906)  ;  'The  Development  of  Re- 
ligion in  Japan'  (1907);  'The  Gospel  of 
Jesus'  fl9b9):  (in  Japanese)  "A  Brief  Sys- 
tem of  Tbeolt^y' ;  'Outlines  of  HomiletkK' ; 
'Christ,  the  Son  of  (Jod* ;  'The  Basis  of  Etb-' 
ics'i  'The  Mystery  of  Life.' 

KNOX,  nSks,  Hetiry,  American  general 
and  statesman:  b.  Boston.  Mass.,  25  July  1750;' 
d.  Thomaston,  Me..  25  Oct.  1806.  '  He  was  the 
seventh  son  of  William  Knox,  of  Scotch  ex-' 
traction,  who  settled  in  Boston  and  became  a 
shipmaster.  After  the  father's  death  in  1762, 
the  son  was  employed  by  a  Boston  bookseller, 
and  in  1771  he  opened  a  bookstore  of  his  own. 
When  a  young  man  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the' 
patriot  caase  and  spent  his  leisure  sttidying 
books  on  the  military  art,  supplementing  his 
reading  by  observing  and  questioning  the  Brit-. 
ish  officers  stationed  in  Boston.  He  also' 
joined  a  military  company  and,  upon  its  or-' 
eanization,  became  second  in  command  of  the 
Boston  grenadier  corps.  He  wjs  interested  in 
athletics  and  sports  and,  in  1773,  while  hunt- 
ing lost  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  His 
marriage  (16  Jnn*  1774)  to  Lucy  Flucker.  the 
(ifuigbter  of  an  aristocratic  Loyalist  of  Boston, 
ihd  not  prevent  him  from  joining  die  Colonial 
anny  at  the  outbreak  of  hoBtilities  in  the  spring 
of  1775.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  acting  as  aide  of  Genera!  Ward,  and  then 
aided  in  constrtictmg  the  dofensesof  the  tampa' 
around  Bostpn.  The  army  being  in  pressing' 
need  of  artillery,  Knox  proposed  to  Washing' 
Ion  the  plan  of  bringing  heavy  canntMi  and 
stores  from  Fort  Ticondcroga  near  the  Cana-j 
<uan  frontier.  Ho  set  out  (15  Nov.  1775)  OO' 
this  perilous  enterprise  with  a  squad  of' 
mounted  men.  In  the  face  of  gnat  difiicul- 
ttes  he  succeeded  iu  getitng  55  (by  sotne  ac- 


cokints  59}  guns,  toodcd  them  on  sleds,  with  29 
bcnces  of  lead  and  a  barrel  of  fiints,  and  reached 
Cambri(tee  in  safety  (24  Jan.  1776).  For  thi> 
brilliant  exideil  he  was  wartnly  complimented 
h;^  Washington.  After  his  return  he  received 
his  ccHnmission  as  colonel  of  the  one  artillery 
the  appointment  having  been  i 


„        it,  i , „   

by  the  Continental  Congress  (17  Nov.  1775). 
The  cannonade  of  Knox:'s  batteries  (on  the 
nights  of  1-4  March  1776)  enabled  Gener^ 
Taomas  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  ot 
Boston  by  the  British  forces.  In  the  summer 
of  1776  he  was  stationed  at  New  York  City 
with  Washittgton,  who  found  him  a  true  friend 
and  an  able  ofhcer.  In  December  he  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier^eneral  of  the  artillery.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton  and  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Brandywine.  Germantown  and  Mon> 
mouth.  He  helped  (May  1777)  General  Greene 
in  planning  the  defenses  of  the  Hudson  River. 
In  the  trying  winter  of  1777-78  he  was  ii» 
camp  at  Valley  Force,  with  his  yoimg  wifei' 
iiany  of  Washington  s  letters  refer  to  Knox  '— 


lis  in  October  1781.  his  skill  as  an  artillerist 
being  praised  by  the  Frenchman.  Dc  Chastellax. 
He  was  made  major-general  (22  March  1782). 
and  appointed  to  the  command  at  West  Point 
(29  Anc.  1782).  Upon  him  devolved  the  deli- 
cate task  of  disbanding  the  army  late  in  1783.. 
He  had  already  formed  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati ((^v.)  to  keep  alive  the  friendships  of 
officers  formed  during  the  vrar. 

Congress  appointed  Knox  Secretary  of 
War  (8  March  .1785).  a  position  he  worthily 
filled  for  10  years.  In  1794  he  was  also  at  the 
head  of  the  Nav^  Department,  just  organized. 
Owing  lo  insufficient  salary,  he  resigned  from 
Washington's  Cabinet  (2  Jan.  1795).  His  re-, 
mainiog  years  were  passed  on  his  estate.  Monl^, 
pelier  near  ThomasCoa  Me.  Consult  Brooks, 
Nt  'Henry  Knox,  a  Soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion' (New  York  1900);  Drake,  F.  S.,  'Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Knox'  (Bos- 
Ion  1873);  Lindley  E.  M  'MontpeJier  Home 
of  Major-General  Henry  Knox'  (in  Magazine, 
of  American  History,  Vol.  XVT,  p.  121.  New 
York  1836);  Stimpson.  M.  S..  'ITiomasion  — 
The  Home  of  Knox*  fin  Neiv  England  Magor- 
=iW,  N.  S.  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  730,  Boston  1904). 

KNOX,  John,  Scottish  Protestant  re- 
former: b.  Giflordgate,  Haddington,  Scotland, 
1505;  d,  Edinburgh,  24  Nov.  1572.  (The  So- 
siety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  discussed  the 
siAject  of  his  birthplace  in  1858,  when  Mr, 
John  Richardson  of  Haddington  brought  for- 
ward evidence  that  he  was  bom  in  Gifford- 
gattL  a  suhurb'of  Haddington,  and  not  in  Gif- 
ford.  a  village  near  that  town.  He  was  sup- 
ported in  this  view  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  editor' 
of  the  reformer's  works).  After  receiving  his 
pnHminary  education  at  the  i^ammar  school 
of  Haddington,  he  went  in  1521  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  where  for  several  years  he 
studied  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology. 
Noted  as  a  master  of  dialectic  subtleties,  he 
was  -ordained  prior  to  1530  and  became  a' 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  Saint  Andrew's.  The 
study  of  the  fatfaei^,  es^cially  of  Jerome  and' 
Angustine,  had  shaken  his  rel^ioUG  (qnnions  a*< 
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early  u  1535,  but  it  was  not  till  1542  that  he 
became  an  avowed  and  marked  reformer.  The 
long  period  of  silence,  before  in  mature  age  he 
explained  his  views  with  completeness,  has 
been  regarded  as  proof  that  he  was  naturally 
of  a  prudent  and  peaceful  disposition  and  not 
a  turbulent  partisan,  as  his  after  career  would 
indicate.  His  reprehension  of  certain  practices 
of  the  Church  caused  him  to  retire  from  Saint 
Andrews  to  the  south  of  Scotland  where  he 
was  declared  a  heretic.  After  the  death  of  his 
friend,  George  Wishart,  he  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  he  took  refuge  with  many  other  Prot- 
estants (1547)  in  the  castle  of  Samt  Andrews, 
which  the  regent  was  vainly  attempting  to  re- 
duce. There  for  the  first  time  he  became 
known  as  a  powerful  preacher  against  the  pa- 
pacy. The  regent,  re-enforced  by  a  French 
squadron,  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  violated  and 
Knox  with  his  comrades  was  transported  to 
France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  Ral- 
leys  for  IQ  months.  He  experienced  extreme 
hardships,  and  on  his  release  (1549)  directed 
his  course  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed 
lo  preach  at  Berwick  and  at  Newcastle  and  be- 
came one  of  the  chaplains  of  Edward  VI,  For 
the  boldness  of  his  discourses  he  was  several 
times  called  to  account,  but  was  able  to  vindi- 
cate himself.  A  bishopric  was  offered  to  him, 
but  he  declined  it  from  scruples  as  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  eoiscopal  order.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Mary  he  fled  from  England 
to  Dieppe  and  passed  thence  to  Geneva,  where, 
after  taking  part  in  the  memorable  troubles  at 
Frankfort  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Scotland, 
he  became  pastor  (1556)  of  a  small  English 
congregation.  The  two  years  of  his  residence 
in  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin,  Beta  and 
other  learned  men,  were  among  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  While  in  Scotland  he  had  been  cited 
to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  to 
be  held  at  Edinbur^,  and  after  his  return  to 
Geneva  the  dtation  was  renewed  and  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic  and  the 
sentence  was  executed  on  bis  efhgy.  Against 
this  condemnation  he  published  the  'Appella- 
tion of  John  Knoxe.'  He  also  wrote  a  tract 
entitled  the  'First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women'  (1558),  a 
vehement  attack  on  the  political  government  of 
women,  at  a  time  when  Mary  of  Guise  was  re- 
cent of  Scotland  and  Mary  Tudor  queen  of 
England,  and  the  nearest  in  succession  to  both 
thrones  were  females.  Invited  by  the  Scottish 
Protestants  to  resume  his  labors  in  his  native 
country,  he  landed  at  Leith  in  1559.  The  queen, 
r^fent  had  laid  her  plans  for  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  the  reformatioD.  At  a  convention  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy  in  Edinburgh  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Protestants  were  refused.  Sev- 
eral of  the  reforming  preachers  were  summoned 
to  aM>ear  at  Stirling  for  trial,  but  by  the  dis- 
simulation of  the  regent  were  prevented  from 
attending  and  then  outlawed  for  their  failure. 
Knox  hastened  to  meet  them  at  Perth,  where 
he  preached  against  the  'idolaliy  of  the  mass" 
and  the  veneration  of  images.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service  there  was  a  violent  out- 
break. The  images  in  the  churches  were  de- 
molished, the  lectures  torn  from  the  walls  and 
trampled  under  footj  the  holy  recesses  invaded 
and  the  'rascal  multttude,'  as  Knox  calls  than, 


did  not  stop  till  they  had  sacked  and  laid  in 
ruins  the  houses  of  (he  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan friars  and  the  Carthusian  monastety. 
The  queen  regent  advanced  upon  Perth  with  an 
army,  but,  fwding  the  Protestants  well  pre- 
pared for  resistance,  proposed  terms  of  ac- 
commodation which  were  accepted.  The  Prot- 
estant^ in  order  to  consolidate  their  strength, 
formed  a  religioDS  bond  or  covenant  and  b^an 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  congregation  and 
their  leaders  as  the  lords  of  the  congrcpalion. 
Iconoclasm  was  a  prominent  feature  m  the 
Scottish  reformation.  Events  similar  to  those 
at  Perth  followed  at  Stirling,  Lindores,  Cupar. 
Saint  Andrews  and  other  ^aces.  Knox  haa 
preached  in  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Andrews 
with  such  success  that  the  magistrates  imited 
with  the  inhabitants  in  desolating  the  churches 
and  monasteries  and  in  establishing  the  re- 
formed worship.  Meantime  civil  war  raged 
throughout  the  kingdom  between  the  regent, 
assisted  by  French  troops,  and  the  lords  of  the 
congrec^tion.  In  political  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical anairs  Knox  was  a  conspicuous  adviser 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Edinbun^  after 
aa  extensive  circuit  through  the  southern  and 
eastern  coimties.  After  a  contest  of  12  months, 
the  vigorous  assistance  rendered  by  Elizabeth 
and  the  death  of  the  queen  regent  while  the 
Ei^lisfa  troops  were  investing  Edlnbui^  led 
to  a  truce  and  to  the  summons  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  settle  differences.  Parliament  assem- 
bled in  August  1560,  the  reformed  religiou  was 
established  and  Roman  Catholicism  interdicted 
by  law  in  Scotland.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  young  Queen  Mary  (21  Aug.  1561)  she 
summoned  the  influential  and  noted  reformer 
to  her  presence.  Six  interviews  arc  recorded 
between  him  and  the  queen,  and  the  questions 
which  she  raised  were  discussed  by  lum  with 
a  rude  vehemence  and  rigor,  which  once  drove 
her  to  tears.  She  caused  his  arrest  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  1563,  but  all  the  councillors  ex- 
cept the  immediate  dependents  of  the  court 
voted  for  his  acquittal.  The  vehemence  of  his 
public  discourses  led  him  into  frequent  dJJScul- 
ties.  In  1562  he  disputed  publicly  for  three 
days  with  Abbot  Quentin  KcDnedy  at  May- 
bole;  in  1565  he  quoted  certain  texts  which 
gave  offense  to  the  court  and  was  for  a  short 
tmie  prohibited  from  preaching.  He  fled  from 
Edinburgh  when  the  queen  returned  from  Dun- 
bar after  the  death  of  Riizio;  and  he  preached 
a  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  the  infant  king 


be  completed,  but  after  the  assassination  of 
Moray,  civil  and  religious  confusion  returned 
under  the  regency  successively  of  Lennox  and 
Mar.  Weaknied  by  a  stroke  o£  apoplexy  in 
1570,  Knox  yet  reappeared  in  the  pulpil.  but  so 
violent  was  the  enmity  excited  by  his  animad- 
versions that  be  left  Edinburgh  for  Saint  An- 
drews. 5  May  1571,  He  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  hts  last  energies  were  put 
forth  m  denunciations  of  the  peipetratora  of 
the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew's.  The 
doctrines  of  Knox  embraced  a  Calvinistic 
creed  and  a  Presbyterian  poli^.  The  "Order 
of  C^eva,"  a  liturgy  which  he  shared  in  pre- 
paring for  the  nse  of  the  church  at  Frank- 
fort, and  subsequently  employed  in  his  congre- 
gatioD  at  Geneva,  waa  introduced  into  S~  "'~'~ 
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Prolestant  churches  in  1565.  His  diaractev 
was  marked  by  a  Slern  realism,  which  could  be 
beguiled  b]r  no  social  pretensions,  no  conven- 
tional dignities,  no  pompous  traditions.  From 
this  sprang  his  scornful  bitterness  and  his  in- 
sensibitily  to  the  social  graces  and  refinements 
which  Mary  exhibited.  He  was  not  a  thinker 
except  on  political  topics.  His  'History  of  the 
Reformation  of  Rehgioun  in  the  Realme  of 
Scotland*  is  the  best  ktiown  of  his  wiiiings. 
The  liturgy  prepared  by  him  has  been  edited  by 
Sproit  under  the  tille  'The  Book  of  Common 
Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland'  (London 
1911).  Consult  'Lives,'  by  McCrie  (1813); 
Taylor  (1885)  ;  Brown,  P.  H.  (1895)  ;  Lorimcr. 
'John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  Ehgiand' 
(1875);  Carrick.  'John  Knox  and  his  Land' 
(1902);  Hart.  A.  B..  'John  Knox  as  a  Man 
of  the  World'  (in  American  Historical  Re- 
vitw.  Vol.  XIII,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1908). 

KNOX,  Jolm,  English  military  cbronicler: 
d.  Berwick,  England,  1778.  He  became  an  en- 
sign in  the  43a  Foot,  rose  to  be  captain,  wu 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Louisboura  in  1757 
and  1758.  served  in  Wolfe's  forces  before  Que- 
bec, and  remained  in  Canada  until  after  the 
capitulation  of  Montreal  in  September  1760. 
His  'Historical  Journal  of  (he  Campaigns  in 
>iorih  America,  1757-60,'  is  the  most  valuable 
first-hand  record  of  the  event»  described  that 
has  ever  been  published.  Consult  Dr.  A.  G. 
Oouf^tyE  edition,  published  by  the  Champlain 
Society   (3  vols.,  1914.  1916). 

KNOX,  Jaha  Banutt,  Anerican  Iswyor: 
b.  Talladega,  Ala.,  16  Feb.  1857.  His  educa- 
tion was  received  at  private  schools,  and  after 
studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to  practisfl  in 
1878.  Ten  years  later  he  removed  to  Annis- 
ton,  Ala.,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in 
the  State:  He  has  taken  an  important  part  in 
Stale  politics,  was  delegate  to  Democratic  Na- 
tional conventions  of  1892,  1896  and  1912  and 
was  twice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Executive  Committee.  In  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1901  he  was  the  presi- 
dent. In  the  debates  of  this  convention  and 
in  the  fraodng  of  the  constitution  tie  took  ah  ac- 
tive part.  His  arguments  on  the  legal  prob- 
letns  mvolTcd  showed  that  he  was  a  master  of 
constitutional  law. 


York.  9  Feb.  1892.  He  was  graduated  at  Ham- 
ilton College  in  1849,  and  was  a  banker  tiU 
1862.  In  thai  year  he  received  an  appointment 
from  Secretary  Chase,  and  subsequently  had 
charge  of  the  mint  coinage  correspondence  of 
the  Treasury  Departtneat,  becoming  in  1867 
deputy  comptroller  of  (he  currency.  A  bill 
which  be  proposed  was  passed  with  a  few  raod- 
■  iiications  and  is  known  as  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1873.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
ihe  currency,  resigning  in  1884,  to  becomft 
president  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Repub- 
lic. New  York.  In  addition  to  various  Re- 
potts   and    addresses   on    financial    subjects   hi 


published  'United  States  Notes,  a  History  of 
the  Various    Issues    of   Paper    Money   by    the 

Government  ?f  jJll.United  States'  (New  York 


.    — ,.      ;    years    after   his 

death  there  was  brought  out  by.B.  Rhodes  and 
E.  H.  Youngman,  his  'A  History  of  Bankins 


in  the  United  States'  (New  York  1900).  Con- 
sult Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Stale  of 
Netu  York,  'Tribute  (o  the  Memory  of  John 
Jay  Knox'    (New  York  1892). 

KNOX,  Phaandcr  Chue,  Amencan  law- 
yer attd  statesnian:  b.  Brownsville,  Pa.,  6  May 
1853.  He  was  giaduaied  from  Mount  Union 
College,  Ohio,  in  1872;  studied  Uw  ancT  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  He  was  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876-77 ;  resigning 
tlus  position  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law  in 
Pinaburgh  in  partnership  with  J.  H.  Reed.  The 
firm's  practice  grew  rapidly  and  Knox  became 
known  as  one  of  the  tnost  successful  corpora- 
tion lawyers  in  the  United  States;  in  1892  be 
was  connsel  for  Carnegie  during  the  Home- 
stead strike.  April  1901  he  was  appointed  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  and  held 
this  office  till  June  1904  when  he  became  sen- 
ator from  Peonsyivania  for  die  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  Quay,  and  in  1905  was  elected 
far  a  full  term.  He  served  an  the  Judiciary 
Cononittee  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debate  rebiting  to  the  Panama  Canal.  As  At- 
torney-General he  was  involved  in  the  *anti- 
trtisf  agitation,  and  in  1902  brouf^t  suit 
aAaiust  the  Northern  Securities  Company  and 
the  so-called  'Beef  Trtiit*  on  the  gioimd  that 
they  were  violating  Federal  statutes.  In  19C^ 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Taft's  CabineL  He  was  not  considered  to  have 
been  as  successful  in  this  office  as  in  that  of 
Attorney- General.  In  1912  he  made  a  tour  o£ 
the  La  tin- American  countries  for  the  purposQ 
of  cementing  closer  relations  between  them 
and  the  United  States.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1916  for  the  term 
1917-23.    He  has  published   'Futore  of  C^jm- 


Somh  America. 

KNOX,  Robert,  Scotch  writer  on  Ce^on: 
b.  about  1640;  d.  1720.  He,  togedier  with  hii 
father — a  commander  in  the  East  Indian 
Company's  service  —  and  14  others  were  taken 
into  caj>tivity  by  the  Ceylon  natives  when 
forced  by  storms  to  put  into  Cottiar  Bay  in 
1657.  His  father  died  in  captivity  but  the  son 
escaited,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts, 
after  19;^  years,  to  Aripo,  a  Dutch  settlement 
The  Ejist  India  Company,  in  1680,  took  him 
into  their  service  and  he.  made  a  number  of 
other  voyages  through  the  Indian  seas,  becom- 
ing a  commander.  He  wrote  a  number  of  let- 
ters to  his  cousin,  John  Strype,  now  preserved 
in  the  Univeisity  Library.  Cambridge,  but  moll 
interesting  reading  is  furnished  by  his  acootmt 
of  Ceylon,  the  first  ever  written.  It  is  entitled 
'An  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  C^- 
lon  in  the  West  Indies;  together  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Detaining  m  Qtpiivity  the  Author 
and  divers  other  Englishmen  now  living  there, 
and  of  the  Author's  Miraculous  Elscape'  (Lon- 
don 16811;  it  has  been  translated  into  Dutch, 
French,  German,  etc. 

KNOX,  Thomaa  Wallace,  American 
journalist  and  traveler:  b.  Pembroke,  N.  H..  26. 
June  1835 ;  d.  New  York,  6  Jan.  1896.  He  lost 
his  parents  while  still  a  small  child  and  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  but  managed  to  get 
enough  schooling  to  become  head  of  an  acad- 
emy at  Kingston,  N.  H.,  in  185a    He  went  to 
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Colorado  m  1860  and  there  engaged  in  journal- 

ism  and  during  the  Civil  War  served  as  volun- 
leer  aide,  rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  war  corre- 
spondent for  (he  New  York  Htratd.  Some  of 
his  war  letters  were  published  -as  'Camp-fire 
and  Cotton  Ficld>  (New  York  1865).  With 
T.  Mt  Cook  he  wrote  'Horatio  Seymour'  (New 
York  1868).  He  made  a  journey  around  the 
world  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  1866 
and  again  in  1877.  and  wrote  many  popular 
books  for  young  people.  From  1865  on  he  re- 
sided, when  not  [raveling,  in  New  York  in  the 
lilcraiy  and  artistic  life  of  which  he  took  an 
active  part.  He  was  one  of  the  founder  and 
early  (rfficers  of  the  Lotos  Oub.  Among  his 
other  very  numerous  published  works  are 
'Overland  through  Asia'  (New  York  1870) ; 
'Underground  World'  (1873);  <How  to 
Travel'  (1880);  'Boy  Travelers  Series'  (15 
vols.,  1880-94) ;  'Lives  of  Blaine  and  Logan' 
(1884);  'Decisive  Battles  since  WattHoo' 
(1887);  'Life  and  Work  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher'  (Hartford  1887)  ;  'The  Life  of  Rob- 
ert FuUon;  and  a  History  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion' (New  York  1887);  'The  Republican 
Party  and  its  Leaders'  (New  York  1892); 
'The  l-ost  Army*  (18W);  'Hunters  Thr«!> 
(1895);  'In  Wild  Africa'   (1895),  etc. 

KNOX,  WimaiD,  British  official  and 
pamphleteer :  b.  in  Ireland,  1732 ;  d.  Ealing, 
near  London,  2S  Aug.  1810.  He  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Halifax  "His  Majesty's  Council  and 
Provost  Marsha!  of  Georgia,*  and  sailed  with 
Henry  Ellis,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  colony.  They  arrived  m  Savannah  in  1757, 
but,  returning  in  four  years,  he  became  a^ent 
in  Great  Britain  for  Georgia  and  East  Florida. 
He  sug^sted  a  colonized  aristocracy  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament,  then  (1*65)  wrote 
two  pamphlets  defending  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
his  services  were  dispensed  with.  He  was  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  America  from  1770- 
82.  Lord  North  (1776)  based  conciliatory 
propositions  on  Knox's  views.  In  1772  the  "re- 
version of  the  place  of  secretary  of  New  York" 
was  granted  to  him  without  pay,  The  prov* 
ince  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  was  created 
in  1784  at  his  suggestion,  lands  there  being 
granted  to  the  expelled  Loyalists.  He  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets,  most  important  of  which 
were  'A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
wherein  the  Power  of  the  British  Legi^ature 
and  the  case  of  the  Colonists  are  briefly  and 
impartially  considered'  (1761) ;  'The  Oaim  of 
the  Colonies  to  an  Exemption  from  Internal 
Taxes  imposed  by  suthori^  of  Parliament  ex- 
amined^ (I'^S):  these  two  pamphlets  lost  him 
his  post,  'A  Defense  of  the  Quebec  Act* 
passed  through  two  editions  in  1774,  its  year 
of  issnc;  'Considerations  on  the  State  of  Ire- 
land>  was  written  in  1778;  a  number  of 
pamphlets  were  written  by  him  on  controver- 
sies in  the  Church. 

KNOX  COLLEGE,  a  coeducational  in- 
stitution, founded  in  1837  at  Galesburg,  111.,  as 
Knox  Manual  Labor  Colleoe.  The  school  was 
opened  in  1841  and  in  1857  the  name  was 
changed  lo  Knox  College.  The  oripnal  plan 
for  founding  and  maintaining  the  school  was 
to  secure  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$40,000  and  lo  purdiase  lands  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  at  government  price,  the  lands  to 


be  resold  at  a  profit.  Every  subscriber  who 
purchased  80  acres  of  land  was  given  free  tui- 
tion for  one  student  for  25  years.  In  1917  fht 
productive  fund  amounted  to  about  $400,000. 
There  are  in  the  library  about  13,700  volumes; 
there  were  connected  with  the  school  34  In- 
structors and  professors  and  about  600  stu- 
dents. A  music  department  was  established  in 
1883.  The  famous  Lincoln- Douglas  debate,  ia 
1858,  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  this  college. 
The  40th  anniversary  of  this  event  was  cele- 
brated on  7  Oct.  1898,  President  McKjnIey  and 
his  Cabinet  taldi^  part 

KNOX-LITTLE,  WiDiun  Jofan,  Eng- 
lish Anglican  clergyman  and  author ;  b.  Sln- 
artstown.  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  1839,  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  took  or- 
ders in  the  Church  of  England;  and  after 
holding  several  curacies  was  rector  of  Saint 
Alban's.  Cheetwood,  Manchester,  1875-85. 
Since  18SS  he  has  been  canon  residentiary  of 
Worcester  Cathedral  and  vicar  of  Hoar  Cross, 
He  is  an  "advanced*  churchman  and  has  sev- 
ral  times  visited  the  United  States,  where  he 
has  preached  in  many  Episcopal  churches  as- 
sociated with  High  Church  teaching.  He  is  a 
popular  religious  writer  and  among  his  many 
books  are  'Medilarions  on  the  Three  Hours' 
Agony  of  Our  Blessed  Redeemer'  (1877); 
•The  Broken  Vow:  a  Story'  (1887)  ■  'The 
Child  of  Stafferton'  (1888);  'The  Perfect 
Life>     (1899) ;     'Studies    in    South    Africa' 


Conflict  of  Ideals  in  the  Church  of  England' 
(190S). 

KNOXVILLB,    nOks'vn,    Iowa,    dj-    and 
county-seat  of  _Marion  County,  on  the  Chicago, 


southeast  of  Des  Moines.  Here  Is  the  Stale 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  courthouse, 
high  school  and  public  library.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extensive  coal-mining,  stock-raising 
and  a^culiural  district  and  has  Hour-mills, 
canneries  and  machine  shops.    Pop.  3,190. 

KNOXVILLS,  Tenn.,  dty,  county-seal 
of  Knox  &iunty,  110  miles  northeast  of  Chat- 
tanooga and  160  miles  east  of  Nashville,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  and 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads  and  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  head  of  steam 
navigation.  It  is  connected  with  South  Knpx- 
ville,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  by  an  im- 
posing steel  bridge.  Eleven  railway  lines  radi- 
ate in  all  directions  from  the  two  railway  sys- 
tems; and  72  passenger  trains  go  in  and  out  of 
Knoxville  daily. 

East  Tennessee  scenery  is  noted  for  its  vari- 
etjr  and  beauty,  and  Knoxville  is  its  central 
point.  The  variety  of  scenery  around  Knox-  . 
vijle  embraces  river,  valley,  mountain,  forest 
^all  within  easy  reach.  Less  than  an  hour's 
ride  are  the  foothills  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
splendidly  equipped  hotels  and  cottages  are 
open  to  guests.  The  air,  rarefied  and  made 
pure  by  the  forests  of  the  mountains  and  hills 
of  the  country  around  about,  is  both  healthful 
and  invigorating.  Numerous  watering  places, 
boasting  mineral  and  fresh  waters,  are  wiihin 
easy  reach  of  Knoxville.  In  point  of  climate 
and  scenery,   Knoxville  is  unsurpassed.    The 
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city  is  laid  out  with  an  idea  to  beaoly  and  the 
architecture  of  residences  corresponds  to  the 
KEnera)  strett  plan. 

Nstiml  and  Bconomic  Resourcet.— This 
particular  section  of  East  Tennessee  has  al- 
most inexhaustible  tjuantities  of  resources  of 
coal,  zinc,  cnpper,  iron,  timber  and  marble. 
Knoxville  is  in  the  heart  of  the  hardwood  sec- 
tion, large  quantities  of  which  are  shipped 
throughout  the  country.  The  lumber  dealers  of 
Knoxville  proper  do  an  annual  business  of  ap- 
proximately $2,500,000.  Practically  all  Tennes- 
see marble  is  quarried  in  the  Knoxvine  district. 
Annual  shipments  of  marble  approximate 
^,000,000  in  value,  end  even  then  the  i;round 
IS  scarcely  scratched,  for  the  hills  surround- 
ing Knoxville  are  literally  filled  with  marble. 
It  is  the  leadingr  industiY  in  Knoxville.  Tennes- 
see marble  is  noted  for  its  variety,  beauty. 
strength  and  durability,  and  dierefore  has  all 
of  the  requisites  for  satisfactory  building  ma- 
terial, both  exterior  and  interior.  It  is  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Albert  Colby,  School  of  Mines, 
New  York,  as  the  purest  marble  he  ever  ex- 
amined. It  will  stand  20,000  pounds  per  cubic 
inch  cnishing  strain.  Its  absorption  is  only 
SXfT  per  cent.  Knoxville  Is  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  grea,t  Tennesseft-Kentticky"  coal  area. 
Some  ISlOOO.OOO  to  20,000,000  ton»  of  coal  are 
handled  through  Knoxville  jobbers  annually, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  passes  throu^ 
Knoxville.  A  zinc  producing'  plant  now  shtpS 
some  1,200  tons  of  ore  per  day  and  additional 
capacity  is  in  contemplation.  Nearly  400  men 
are  now  en^loyed  at  the  two  shafts  now  being 
operated.  The  copper  industry  in  the  Knox- 
ville district  ships  annually  copper  to  the  value 
of  many  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  more 
undeveloped  hydro- electric  ;power  within  SO 
miles  of  Knoxville  than  within  any  other  equal 
area  of  the  United  States.  If  is  estimated  that 
the  amonnt  of  power  thus  available  is  upwards 
of  1,000,000  horse  power.  The  topography  of 
the  cotintry  in  the  Knoxville  disfritt  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  harnessing  of  the  water 
in  basms  formed  by  the  mountains  and,  as 
there  are  many  mountain  streams  well  located 
for  the  establishment  of  power  plants,  the  pro- 
spective enormous  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  in  this  section  is  a  natural  one. 
The  Ocore  River  Power  Company  supplies 
Knoxville  with  its  power.  The.  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  has  one  of  their  branch 
plants  within  a  few  miles  of  Knoxville.  The 
use  of  electric  current  as  heat  mves  them  the 
best  results  in  the  process  of  mafenif  aluminum 
pig.  The  present  site  of  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany's plant  in  the  Knoxville  district  covers 
some  600  acres  of  ground.  The  plant  as  at 
present  constructed  is  only  a  nucleus  for  the 
larger  plant  whidi  will  approximate  in  site  the 
.  plants  at  Niagara  Palls,  Pittsburgh  and  Mas- 
sena.  The  company  now  ships  from  its  plant 
near  Knoxville  aluminum  pig  to  the  value  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

BtmiiiMi  CondltioiM.— The  three  rail- 
roads in  Knoxville  haul  over  1,524,000  tons  of 
freight  (in  and  out)  annually.  Knoxville  has 
50  lobbing  houses  doiri^  a  business  of  $50,- 
000,000  annually,  while  its  manufacturing  ap- 
proximates $30,000,000  annually.  The  coal 
handled  by  Knoxville  jobbers  runs  around 
(20,000,000  annually.  Knoxville's  marble  brings 
in  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually,  while  Se 


line,  alumintmi  and  copper  industries  in  the 
Knoxville  district  do  a  volume  of  business  run- 
ning well  up  into  the  millions.  Money  for  all 
legitimate  business  purposes  is  available  at  all 
times  in  Knoxville. 

Financial  Strength.— Owin^^  to  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  Knoxville  m  relation  to 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  economic  and  natural 
resources,  and  of  the  diversification  of  interests 
in  the  Knoxville  district,  this  city  is  always 
the  last  to  feel  any  sort  of  business  depression. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  in  1914, 
Knoxville  was  the  only  dty  in  the  entire  South 
to  show  an  increase  in  bank  clearings,  and  one 
of  the  five  cities  in  the  United  Stales  to  show 
an  increase  in  clearings  during  that  period. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  war — a 
period  of  lowered  financial  vitality  —  Knox- 
ville showed  decreased  bank  clearings  of  less 
than  S  per  cent,  as  compared  with  decreases 
at  other  important  points  reaching  as  high  as 
35  and  40  per  cent.  The  figures  given  below 
show  that  as  a  financial  centre  Knoxville  is 
stronger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  Its  rating  in  bank  circles  throu^out 
the  country  is  high.  There  are  now  12  financial 
institutions  in  Knoxville,  of  whidi  six  are 
lutionai  banks.  Both  banking  capital  and 
deposits  have  materially  increased  in  the  past 
10  to  15  years.  The  banking  capital  of  Knox- 
ville ana  the  surplus  and  profits  are  nov 
$4,090,036.13,  while  the  deposits  total  at  this 
rime  $19,902,589.13.  In  1901,  the  banking  capital 
and  die  surplus  and  profits  were  only  $1,256,-' 
205.81  and  the  deposits  $4,152,220.06.  In  the 
past  18  years,  therefore,  the  banking  capital 
and  surplus  and  profits  have  increased  over 
300  per  cent,  while  the  deposits  during  that 
time  show  an  increase  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tion. The  combined  resources  of  Knoxville's, 
banking  institutions  are  approximatelv  $24,- 
000,000.  Bank  clearings  in  IWl  were  $32,496,- 
36173,  while  in  1917  they  were  $!  25,097,419.84. 

Go^vnunent.— Knoxville  has  a  commis- 
sion form  of  government,  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  four  commissioners,  elected  by  the' 
people  for  a  term  of  four  year^.  The  assessed 
value  of  property  for  taxation  is  $45,000,000 
which  is  not  exceeding  75  per  cent  of  its  actual 
value.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  dty  is  $3,942,283, 
most  of  which  was  created  for  constructing 
sewers,  building  bridges  and  other  public  im- 
provements. The  city  is  supplied  with  pure 
wholesome  water  from  the  Teimessee  River,  by 
a  municipality  owned  plant.  The  lighting 
plants,  gfis  and  dectric,  are  owned  by  private 
corporations.  Practically  all  telephone  wires 
are  underground.  Everything  is  sightly.  The 
main  business  thoroughfare  has  all  the  wires  ^ 
electric  Kght,  telegraph  and  telephone  —  in 
underground  conduits.  There  are  28  miles  of 
paved  streets  in  the  city.  TTie  city  fire  depart- 
ment is  a  striking  example  of  efficiency,  it 
being  partially  motorized.  The  street  clean- 
ing department  and  police  department  are 
motor-equipped.  The  traction  company  has  S3 
miles  of  track  in  operation  and  136  cars  in  serv- 
ice. Cheap  electric  current  and  gas  are  avail- 
able. The  city  operates  a  splendidly  equipped 
free  public  library,  A  marble  post  office,  with 
seven  sub-stations  throughout  the  citv  and 
suburbs,  ensures  prompt  mail  service.  Youth- 
ful violators  of  the  law  are  tried  fn  a  juvenile 
court.    White  awaiting  trial  they  are  " 
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detention-house  instead  of  being  sent  to  jaiL 
Charities  are  looked  after  by  a  central  orKaniza- 
tion.  known  as  The  Associated  Charities,  which 
is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  and 
other  dispensers  of  chanties. 

Knoxville  is  headquarters  for  the  Third 
Reg^ent  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  Stale  of 
"fentiessee.  Knoxville's  chief  benevolent  institu* 
tions  are  the  Industrial  School  for  Juveniles, 
sustained  at  the  expense  of  Knox  County,  ca^ 
pable  of  tousine  and  giving  instruction  to  ^X) 
girls  and  boys;  the  Home  foi  Aged  Women  and 
an  orphanage.  The  KnoxviUe  General  Hos- 
pital was  erected  at  a.  cost  of  more  than  $50,000, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions  oi  its 
Idnd  in  the  South, 

The  City  Market.— The  dhr  market  is 
unqualifiedly  the  best  in  the  Souui,  where  the 
housewife  can  find,  at  reasonable  prices,  a  wide 
variety  of  foodstuffs.  A  rich  agricultural  coun- 
try surrounds  Knoxville.  Truck  fanning'  is 
practised  ou  a  large  scale.  Supplementing  the 
market,  fanners'  wagons  each  morning  bring 
their  produce  to  town.  The  wagons  fiank  both 
udes  of,  the  market  house,  and  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer.  This  makes  for  cheap  living  con- 
ditions, and,  being  under  the  supervision  of  the 
city,  is  excellently  managed. 

Soda]  Life.—  The  people  ol  Knoxville 
are  most  hospitable.  Strangers  are  made  to  feel 
al  home  in  short  order,  Knoxville  ii  truly  a 
•home  city."  Knoxville  has  an  efficient  Y,  M. 
C  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  There  arc  several  men's 
clubs  of  different  kinds,  includins;  the  Cherokee 
Country  Oub,  University  Club,  Cumberland 
Oub,  Irving  Oub,  Elks'  Home,  Eagles'  Home 
and  a  number  of  others.  Among  the  women's 
dubs  and  sodeties  are  included  the  Lyceum  and 
Art  Museum,  Nicholson  Art  League,  Newman 
Circle.  Ossoli  Cirde,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  and  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  There  are  35  secret  orders  in 
Knoxville  and  suburbs.  There  are  five  posts 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  U.  C  V,  Camps,  one  Sons 
of  Veterans  and  one  Sodety  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution.  Knoxville  has  eight  ho^itals 
and  sanitariums;  also  two  training  schools  for 
mirses.  There  are  106  white  and  29  colored 
churches,  with  15  different  denominations,  in  the 
dty  and  suburbs. 

Home  and  AmuMmenta.— Knoxville  has 
well-constructed  and  well-kejit  apartment- 
houses.  Many  new  dwellings,  quite  a  few  bdng 
of  the  bungalow  type,  are  constantly  being 
erected.  Rents  are  reasonable  in  Knoxville. 
Convenient  car  service  to  all  of  the  outlying 
suburbs  makes  living  within  15  to  20  minutes 
ride  from  the  chy  both  a  convenience  and  a 
pleasure.  Ail  suburbs  are  growing  rapidly. 
There  are  several  parks  in  and  around  the  dty. 
■The  most  prominent  of  these  '  is  beautiful 
Chilhowee  Parl^  the  site  of  the  National  Con- 
servation Exposition.  Two  artificial  lakes  only 
serve  to  accentuate  the  attractiveness  of  this 
popular  park.  What  nature  has  failed  to  supply 
to-  beautify   the  place.'  Knoxville's  enterprise 
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has  abundantly  supplied  The  dty  government. 
has  well  in  hand  plans  for  additional  parks  and 
playgrounds.  Eight  theatres  and  moving  pic- 
ture houses  furnish  varied  entertainments  both 
afterTioon  and  evening.  Knoxville  has  two 
bauds  and  orchestras. 

School     System.—  There     are     5p]en6dly 
equipped  qly  schools,  eoun^  schools,  private 


schools,  parochial  schools,  the  State  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School  and  the  State  University.  There 
are    two   Catholic  and   one   German-Lutheran 

Brochial  schools,,  three  private  schools  and  five 
^b  schools.  Manual  training  and  domestic 
saence  are  taught  in  the  several  hi^  schools. 
A  part-time  school  curriculum  obtains  in  the 
Knoxville  Hi^.  School  Graduates  of  Knox- 
ville High  School  are  admitted  to  West  Point 
without  test,  uikon  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent  of  the  high  school. 
The  public  school  student  enrollment  is  13.000. 
The  State  enforces  a  compulsory  school  law- 
Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  scholastic 
population  can  read  and  write.  The  Summer 
School  of  the  South  for  teachers  is  also  beld 
in  KnoxviUe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
University.  The  Summer  School  has  an  annual 
attendance  of  more  than  2,000  teachers  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  is  the  oldest  Summer 
School  in  the  South.  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee is  a  coeducational  institution.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  State  Experiment  Station  here 
makes  it  possible  to.  conduct  a^icultural  exten- 
sion courses  on  a  large  scale.  The  Universi^ 
of  Tennessee  taught  a  larger  number  of  indi- 
viduals during  its  last. session  than  any  other 
university  m  the  South.  The  number  taught 
reached  nearly  3,500,  while  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension course  enrolled  2,400.  It  is  one  of  the 
lO  Southern  colleges  whose  bachelor  degrees 
are  accepted  by  the'University  of  Berlin. 

History,^  Named  ii)  honor  of  General 
Knox  of  Revolutionary  fame,  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Kaoxville  was  founded  in  1792  by 
Gen.  James  White,  who  had  been  an  ofiicer  in 
the  American  army  in  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. In  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  where 
Knoxville  is  located,  dvilixation  was  first 
planted  west  of  the  Allegany  Mountains. 
The  pioneers  faced  the  red  men  and  an  un- 
broken forest  as  they  pushed  forward  viitb.  axe 
and  rifle  to  plant  die  church  and  the  schoolhouse 
and  law  and  order.  The  city,  therefore,  has  been 
for  lon^  years  the  centre  of  a  region  of  country 
embracmg  eastern  Kentucky,  southwest  -Vir- 
nnia,  western  North  Carolina  and  North 
Georgia,  and  the  commerdal  metropolis  of  this 
section.    Some  of  its  wholesale  houses  go  back 


Dtiring  the  Gvil  War  of  1861  to  1865  the 
dty  was  alternately  taken  and  retaken  bv  the 
respective  armies  and  suSered  greatly,  u  be- 
gan to  grow  actively  in  1880^  and  since  that  time 
It  has  taken  its  place  abceast  of  other  Southern 
cities  that  date  their  growth  from  about  that 
period.  Being  an  old  dty  it  has  a  population 
which  is  essentially  conservative,  mai^  of  whom 
date  thdr  ancestry  back  to  the  original  founders 
of  iBore  than  a  century  ago.  It  has  always 
beeii   a   unrversity ,   town,    the    Uiiiversi^     of 


Tennessee,  located  here,  having  been  founoed  in 
the  year  1807. 

Climate  and  Popohition.— Knoxville  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  uttes  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  1,000  feet  above  sea-Ievd.  An  equable 
climate  causes  few  exlrrmes  in  heat  or  cold. 
The  average  mean  temperature  for  a  period  of 
33  years  is  57  degrees.  Tlie  average  tempera- 
ture for  the  three  hoflesi  months  of  the  year 
Jime,  July  and  August,  is  less  than  75  degrees, 
while  fgc  the  three  coldest  months  December, 
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January  and  p^fcruary,  itis  SIA  d^rees.  Stfd- 
dcn  changes  in  temperature  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  growth  of  population  is  shown  in 
the  following:  census  stMistics:  (18B0)  9,699; 
(1890)  22^3S:  (1900)  32,637;  (1910)  36,346. 
The  city  directory  (1918)  gives  Knoxvitle  a 
population  of  9640IK^'  20  per  cent  of  which  is 

0.  J.  Stephens, 
Gentr^  Secretary,  Knoxvillt  Beiird  of  Com- 


tifiued  to  harass  fte  Uniort  troops  in  Tennessee 
in  the  spring  joining  Lce  for  the  campaign  of 
1864.  Meanwhile  at  his  own  rtquest  Bumside 
was  relieved  from  duty  snd  on  II  :Deceniber 
the  QoDunand  wu  foiaialiy  liansfcrred  to  Gen. 
J.  G.  Foster.  ShccsHn  left  a  part  of  his  troops 
at  KnoxviUe  and  returned  with  the  rest,  to 
'Chattanooga.  Consult  'Battles  and  Leaden  df 
the  Civil  War'  (V<ft.  Ill,  pp.  731-752.-  New 
York  188B)  ;  Cist,  H.  M..  'The  Army  of  the 
■Ciimborlaiid>  (pp.  256-258,  New  York  1882); 
Cox,  Jacob  D.,  <Ailanta>  (pp,  9^16^  New  Yoiic 
1882);  Evans.  C.  A.  (ed).  'Confederate  Mili- 


t  KnoxviUe.  The  next  day  LongUreet  moved 
from  Tyner's  Station  with  the  divisions  of 
UcLaws  and  Hood,  two  artillery  battalions  and 
Wheeler's  cavalry,  ana  on  14  November  crossed 
the  Tennessee  near  Loudon.  After  the  enrage- 
ment  at  Campbell's  Station  (a.v.),  Bumside  re- 
sumed his  march,  reaching  iCnexvitle  ort  the 
morning  of  17  November,  L,ang9treet  closely 
following  and  laying  siege  to  the  towtl.  The 
town  had  been  thoroughly  folYified,  the  line  of 
defense  extending  from  the  Holston  River  on 
the  left,  a  double  line  of  works  fronting  west, 
a  strong  work  called  Fort  Sanders  on  the 
northwest  salient  and  i  line  from  that  ix^nt 
across  the  railroad  ana  again  to  the  right  as 
far  as  the  river.  On  thp  south  side  of  the 
river  were  some  detached  works  connected 
with  the  town  by  a  pontoon  bridge.  On  the 
night  of  16  November  commnnication  with 
Cimiberland  Gap  was  cut  and  by  the  ni^t  of 
the  18th  the  siege  was  well  established.  Long- 
street  believed  he  could  starve  out  Bumside  and 
compel  his  surrender  but  Grant's  success  at 
Chattanooga  rendered  Longstreet's  pontion 
critical,  wherefore  he  resolved  to  carry  the 
works  by  assault.  On  the  nirfit  of  28  Novem- 
ber he  advanced  hii  shntpshooteis  tft.. -within 
rifle  range  of  the  l/nion  defenses  and  prepared 
a  coliima  to  attack  Fort  Sanders.  Elrly  the 
next  morning  the  assaulting  ^arty  of  three 
brigades  approa<;hed  unharmed  to  within  100 
yards  of  the  fort.  At  dawn  Longstreet  opened 
a  lurtous  artillery  fire  atid  a  half  hcrar:  liter 
his  cohmms  cbarsed  the  focL  The  Union 
troops  ba4l  irfacea  in  front  of  the  iort  an 
abatis  and  entanglements  of  wire,  on  reM^ing 
which  the  forward  Confederates  became  con- 
fused, but  the  heavy  mast  behind  them  pushed 
resolutely  onward  and  some  gained  the  ditni 
and  the  parapet.  The  Union  guns  then  <q»ened 
up  with  triple  charees  of  canister  and  the  ia- 
fantiy  shot  down  the  de^eiueJeEE  Confederates 
in  the  ditch,  which  soon  was  piled  high  with 
dead  and  wounded  After  a  long  fi^t  Long- 
street  withdrew  witli  a  loss  of  1,000  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  while  Bumside  lost 
only  13  killed  and  wouhdei  Meanwhile  Sher- 
man had  been  sent  from  Chattanooga  with  re- 
inforcements for  Burnside  and  as  Sherman's 
advance  prevented  his  junction  with  Bragg 
Longstreet  on  the  night  of  4  December  passd 
around  the  north  side  of  KnoxviUe  and  look 
"p  his  line  of  march  to  Holston.  Sherman 
reaching  KnoxviUe  the  same  day.  A  force  was 
«nt  after  Longstreet  but  it  proved  inadquate 
'0,  oope  with  him  and  accordingly  he  moved 
wuhont  hindrance  to  the  sOiith-  side  'of  the 
Holston    where    during    the    winter    he    con- 


1899);  Nicolay,  J.  G.,  and  Hay.  John,  'Life  of 
Lincoln'  (Vol.  VIH,  pp.  lS5-lfe,  New  Yoik 
1886-96) :  Woodbury,  A.,  <Bum8ide  and  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps'  (i^  327-3SI,  Providence 
18W>. 

KHUD50H,  nood'sSn,  Albert  Conielltu, 
American  theologian:  b.  Grandmeadow,  Jilinn., 
23  Jan.  1873.  He  was  naduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  (1893),  received  the  de- 
grte  S.T.B.  at  Boston  University  (1896), 
studied  at  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  Boston 
(1896-97),  and  «he  universities  of  Jena  and 
Berlin  (1897-98).  In  1900  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.,  Boston  University.  He  was 
appointed  prottssor  of  church  history  at  the 
Denver  University  (1898-1900),  professor  of 
philosophy  and  the  English  Bible  at  Bak^ 
University  (I90O-O2).  and  professor  of  the 
English  Bible  and  philosophy  at  Allegheny  Col- 
lege (1903-06),  professor  of  Hebrew  and  ihe 
Old  Testament  exegesis  at  Boston  School  of 
Theology  from  1906.  He  wrote  'The  Old 
Testament  Problem'  (1906)  and  'The  Beacon 
Lights  of  ProiAecy>  (1914). 

KNUDTZOH,  knQt'sH  JSrgeB  Alexan- 
der, Norwegian  Semitic  scholar  and  philold- 
«st:  b.  Trondlyem,  9  Sept.  IS54.  He  studied  at 
the  Trondhiem  Cathedral  School,  C^ristiania 
Universi^,  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  He  became  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  at  Christiania  (1889)  and  gave 
Semitic  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  (189*- 
91)  a*  the  university.  Renoundng  theology,  he 
devoted  himself  to  Assyriblogy.  He  wrote 
many  articles  on  philological,  especially  Semitic 
and  Assyrian,  sttWects.  Among  svch  -are  'Zqr 
assyrischen  und  aligemeinen  semitischen  Gram- 
matik*  (1891-92);  'Assyrische  Gcbcte  an  den 
Soooengoll'  (1893);  'Die  El-Armama  Tafein' 
(1899-1901);  .'Die  Arzawa  —  Briefe  die  altesten 
Urkunden  in  indo-getmaiiisdien  ISbi^che' 
(1902).  . 

KNURR.ANO-SPBLL.  See  Nob-and- 
Spsu.  , 

KNYPHAUSBN,  knlp-hoW-ien,  Bahon 
WiUicIm  voo,  German  sotffier:  b.  mizberg,'  4 
Nov.  1716;  d.  Cassel  7  Dec.  1800.  Edncatedat 
Berlin,  he  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1734, 
in  which  he  became  in  1775  a  getieral  officer 
imder  Frederick  11  (the  Great).  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  that  year  as  second  in 
command  of  the  Hessians  in  the  English  serv- 
ice, and  superseded  (general  von  Heister  as 
commander-in-chief  in  1777.  He  fought  at 
Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Brandywine  and 
Monmouth ;  and  during  the  temporary  absence 
■of  ainton  in  1780,  commanded  New  Yoit 
in  1782  he  returned  to  Germany.  wher«  he..iat^ 
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became  nuUtaiy  governor  of  Cassel.  He  was  a 
capable  soldier,  and  had  no  hi^  opinion  of 
his  unreliable  mercenaries. 

KOALA,  a  remarkable  marsupial  (Pha- 
teolarctos  einereus)  of  the  family  Phaiangeridir, 
found  chieflv  in  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  icnown  to  the  colonists  as  "native 
bear.'  It  is  about  two  feet  lonfi,  and  has  a 
heavy,  depressed,  somewhat  bear-like  form,  no 
tail,  strong  limbs  with  five  didts  armed  with 
long  daws  on  each,  the  inner  dlKit  on  the  hind 
feet  and  two  inner  on  the  fore  feet  opposable 
to  the  others,  the  ears  large  and  like  the  rest 
of  the  body  covered  with  a  dense  gray  woolly 
fur.  These  characteristics  fit  it  for  an  arboreal 
existence,  and  it  Uves  altogether  in  trees,  de- 
scending only  occasionally  to  dig  for  roots. 
It  it  especially  active  at  nif^t  and  feeds  on 
leaves  and  buds  of  eucalyptus  trees.  It  is  timid 
and  defenseless,  and  is  killed  with  clubs  by 
the  Australian  blackfeltows,  who  eat  its  flash. 
(See  Woubat).  Consult  authorities  dted 
under  Mabsupialia. 

KOBB&,  k6b'b&,  GiuUv,  American  au- 
thor and  journalist:  b.  New  York,  4  March 
18S7;  d.  19ia  He  was  graduated  ai  ColumUa 
University  in  1877,  and  from  its  Law  School 
in  1S79,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
this  institution  in  1880;  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1881,  and  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  at  the  first  Dcrform- 
ance  of  'Parsifal)  at  Bayreuth  in  1882.  As 
a  journalist  he  has  always  specialized  in  music, 
drama  and  art,  and  since  1905  has  been  art 
'"c  of  the  New  York  Herald.    His  Wagner 
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Dramas  Analyaed'  (1904).  Besides  these  and 
many  magazine  articles  in  the  Cettlury,  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Forum,  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  the  Delineator,  etc.,  he 
has  published  *My  Rosary  and  Other  Poems' 
(1896);  'Plays  for  Amateurs^  (1892):  <Mi- 
nam,'  a  slory  (1898) ;  'Opera  Singers'  (1901)  : 
'Siimora,  a  Child  of  the  Opera  House,'  a  novel 
(IWte)-  'Famous  Actors  and  Actresses  and 
Their  Homes'  (1903):  'Loves  of  the  Great 
Composers>  (I9(K);  'Wagner  and  His  lsoIde> 
(1905);  'Famous  American  Songs'  (1906); 
'How  to  Appreciate  Music'  (1906);  'The 
Pianolist'  (1907) ;  'A  Tribute  to  tiie  Dog> 
(1911)  ;  'Portrait  Gallery  of  Great  Composers' 
(1911);  'Modem  Women'  (1916).  He  was 
editor  of  the  Lotut  Magatine  from  1909  to  1918. 
EOBBA,  William  August,  American  ain^ 
officer:  b.  New  York,  10  May  1840.  He  was 
educated  there  and  in  Germany  where  he 
studied  mining  engineering  until  1862,  when  be 
enlisted  in  the  volunteer  service  and  served 
until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  rank 
of  captain,  brevet-maior  and  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
anmr  (infantry)  in  1866,  serving  on  frontier 
in  New  Mexico  and  Kansas  diiring  Indian 
hoEtilities  until  1872  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  artillery  arm.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
artillery  school  in  1873;  was  in  the  Philippine 
service,  1898-1901,  as  major  of  the  3d  United 
States  Artillery,  colonel  of  the  3Sth  United 
States  Volunteers,  brigadier-general  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  volunteers  and  brigadier-general  of 
die  United  States  army.  He  was  in  command 
of  joint  army  and  naval  expedition  to  open  the 


Hemp  Ports  to  commerce  and  was  made  mili- 
tary governor  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo ;  and  com- 
manoed  the  Department  of  Dakota  at  Saint  Paul 
from  190?  until  retired  as  major-general  in  1904 
K0B£,  ka  bi,  Japan,  a  treaty  port  and 
former  municipality  of  the  oiain  isund  Hondo, 
on  the  west  short  of  the  Gulf  oi  Osaka,  ad- 

Sning  on  the  northeast  the  prefectural  dty  of 
ogo,  with  which  it  was  united  in  1892.  It 
is  the  most  important  of  the  treaty  ports  with 
the  largest  trade  and  shipping,  a  fine  harbor, 
docks,  wharves  for  ocean  steamers,  sbip-build- 


wiih    wide    streets,    electrically  lighted.    Pop. 
442,167. 

KOBBLL,  k5'bil,  German  family  of  ar- 
tists, descendants  of  Johann  Heinrich  Kobell, 
who  came  to  Mannheim  from  Frankfort  in  1720. 
The  most  noted  ate  Ferdinand,  Franz,  Hen- 
drik  and  Wilhelm  (q.v.). 


Munidi,  1  Feb.  1799.  He  studied  first'  at 
Heidelberg  when  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  ad- 
miring a  landscB^,  aided  him  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  painting.  He  next  studied  art 
in  Paris  and  became,  on  his  return,  painter  to 
the  Cabinet  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Mannheim  Gallery  (1798)  but  died  before  en- 
tering on  his  duties.  He  specialized  on  land- 
scapes, following  the  style  of  Berchem,  and 
his  work  shows  a  jealous  study  of  namral 
effects.  His  oil  painting  are  in  a  number  of 
German  galleries,  but  his  work  as  an  engraver 
has  more  importance.  His  etchings  (about  300) 
were  published  by  Frauenholi,  in  Munich 
(1809),  as  'CEuvres  completes  de  F.  K.,'  another 
of  179  paees  were  published  by  Kug^er  (Stutt- 
gart lm2).  Consult  Von  Stengel,  Baron  S., 
(Nuremberg  1822),  for  his  biography. 

KOBELL,  Franz,  Carman  painter  and 
etcher:  b.  Maunheun,  23  Nov.  1749;  d.  Munich, 
14  Jan.  1822.  The  Elector  Karl  Tbeodor  ^ 
Bavaria  sent  him  to  Italy  (1776)  to  study  an 
and  he  remained  there  till  1785,  working  from 
nature  and  monumental  buildings.  He  neat 
lived  at  Munich,  where  he  bec^ne  painter  to 
the  court  He  produt^d  only  a  few  oil  paint- 
ings bnt  left  20,000  landscape  and  architecture 
pen  drawings  and  etchings. 

KOBELL,  Hendrik,  (^rman  painter:  k 
Rotterdam  13  Sept.  1751;  d.  there,  3  Aug.  1799 
He  painted,  in  oils  and  water  colors,  landscapes 
and  marines.  He  studied  art  in  his  home  town, 
then  for  some  lime  in  England,  next  in  Am- 
sterdam and  France,  when  he  senled  in  Rotter- 
dam. His  work  is  distinguished  by  skUfnl 
manipulation  and  life-like  depiction.  He  did 
good  work  in  etching  as  well  as  painting. 


rork  was  a  series  of  historical  portraits  (1787). 

KOBELL,  Jan,  Dutch  animal  munter:  b. 
Delfshagen,  1779;  cl.  Amsterdam,  14  Sept.  1814 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Van  der  Wall,  but  studied 
later  under  Paul  Potter,  acquiring  bis  talent  for 
animal  as  well  as  landscape  wor£  He  is  called 
often  *Jan  the  Elder,*  in  distinction  from  hi; 
uncle  Jan  Kobell  (q.v). 

KOBBLL,  Wilbeltn  von,  (German  painter 
and  etcher:    h.   Mannhdm,  6  April   l/c6:  <i' 
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k6berl9'-kobold 


especially  those  of  Wouvennann,  which  he 
copied.  He  gaiaed  a  reputation  through  clever 
work  on  battle  scenes  and  horses,  as  well  as 
vary  fine  etchiags  and  aquatints,  the  latter  espe- 
cially. His  favorite  subjects  were  landscapes 
and  life  studies  of  the  Dutch,  His  works 
are  displayed  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  and 
in  the  cralleries  of  FrankforL  SchhesshcLm, 
Darmstadt,  Stuttgart,  etc.  In  the  banquet  hall 
of  the  Uunich  Festsaalhau  is  his  cycle  of 
battle  scenes.  Consult  Kobe)],  Luise  von, 
'Unter  den  vier  Konigen  Baycms*  (Munich 
18M). 

KdBEKLE,  k§'ber-Ie  Georg,  German  an- 
thor  and  dramatist :  b.  Nonnenhom,  on  Lake 
Constance,  21  March  1819;  d.  Dresden,  7  Ji 


from   which  he   ran   away.    He  neit  studiea 

fiilosophy  and  law  at  Munich.  He  went  to 
ipiig  (1846)  where  he  published  'Aufieich- 
nungen  eines  Jesuitenioalings  ioi  deutschen 
Kolleg  in  Rom.'  His  dramatic  career  com- 
menced with  his  five-act  play  'Die  Mediceer* 
(Mannheim  1849),  followed  by  the  tragedy, 
•Heinrich  IV  von  Frankreich*  (Leipzig  1851). 
Later  came  the  festival  play,  "Des  Kunstlers 
Weihe* ;  'Zweischen  Himmel  und  Erde' ; 
'George  Washington';  'Die  HeJditi  von  York- 
town,'  etc.  He  was  stage-manager  at  Heidel- 
berg (1853-56).  He  wrote  <Die  Thcaterkrisis 
im  neucn  deutschen  Reich'  (Stuttgart  1872) 
which  led  to  his  beiog  appointed  director  oi 
the  Court  Theatre  at  Karlsruhe  the  same  year. 
He  lived  at  Mannheim  in  1873,  then  went  to 
Vienna  and  Dresden  and  wrote  since  then  the 
following  works;  'Meine  Erlebnisse  als  Hof- 
theatcrdirektor'  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig  1874) ;  'Ber- 
liner Leimruten  und  deutsche  Gimpel'  (ib. 
1875) ;  'Brennendc  Theacerfragen'  (Vienna 
1877);  'Das  Drangsal  der  deutschen  Schau- 
bi&ae'  (Dresden  1890).  He  also  wrote  the 
novel  'Alles  um  ein  Nichts'  (3  vols.,  Leipzig 
1671).  The  Archduke  of  Baden  allowed  him 
a  pension  of  5.000  marics  annually, 

KOBERSTEIN,  ko'ber-stin,  Karl,  Ger- 
man dramatist:  b.  Schulptorta,  15  Feb.  1836: 
d.  Wilmersdorf,  IS  Sept.  1899.  He  was  son  of 
Karl  August  K.  (q.v.).  He  studied  at  the 
Stettin  Gymnasiimi,  then  dedicated  his  Ufe  to 
the  stage  (1856).  He  was  a  member  ot  the 
Dresden  Court  Thealre   from   1862  till  his 


I  (1883).     He  gained  renown  through 
■■       '"         n  Gcyer'    (Dresd.      '"''' 
:1V^    (ib.   1869),  . 
comedy  'Was  Gott  zutammenfiigt,  oassol!  der 


'  Erich  XIV^    (ib.   1869),  and' the 


Mensch  cicbt  schoidcn'  (ib.  1872).  He  pub- 
lished the  'Preussisches  Bilderbuck'  (Leip- 
zig 1887). 

KOBERSTEIN,  Karl  AngtHt  Gerawti 
vriter  on  literature  and  history:  b.  Rugen- 
walde,  10  Tan.  1»7;  d.  Pforta.  8  March  1870. 
He  studied  at  Stolpe  and  Potsdam,  tben  (1812) 
at  Berlin.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
great  royal  school  at  Pforta.  where  he  was 
actively  engaged  till  his  death.  His  literary 
career  commenced  with  his  work  entitled 
'Ueber  das  Wahr^cheinlicher  Alter  and  cUe 
BedeuttmK  des  gedichts  vom  WartburKkrieg' 
(1823).     He   wrote,    notably,    'Grundrws   der 


comprehensive  history   of    Genoan 

national  Ikerature.  This  work  was  extended, 
afi«r  his  death  in  a  fifth  edition  by  Bartscli 
(Leipzig  1872-75).  His  other  worfcs  include 
'VermiEchte  Aufs&tze  zur  Literaturgeschidite 
und  Aesthetik'  (ib.  1858) ;  'Heinrich  von 
Kleists  Brief*  an  seine  Schwester  Ulrike'  (Ber- 
lin 1860).  He  contributed  to  Lobell's  'Enl- 
wicklung  der  deutschen  Poesie,>  the  volume 
on  'Lessing'   (1865). 

KOBO,  kd-b6,  the  Cadmus,  Philo  and 
Euhemenis  of  Japan,  all  in  one.  The  posthu- 
mous title  of  the  Buddhist  priest  Kukai  (koo- 
Idgh),  to  whom  is  altribnied  the  inventian  of 
the  Japanese  syllabary  i  ro  ka,  of  47  letters. 
He  proposed  and  carried  out  the  scheme,  by 
which  Sbintoism  (q.v.)  was  occulted  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  Buddhism.  In  804  be  went  to 
Chitta  to  study  under  the  most  reiKiwoed 
masters.  On  his  return  in  806  he  excelled  all 
by  his  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  founded 
the  Shingun,  or  Sect  of  the  True  Word,  which 
makes  use  of  verbal  formula  ito  a  remarkable 
extent.  According  to  its  tenets,  a  beKever  can 
attain  to  the  state  of  the  EnliEhtened,  or 
Buddhahood,  while  in  the  body  of  flesh  and 
Mood.  After  a  revelation  from  the  ^ds  at 
Isi,  the  most  sacred  of  the  Shinto  shnnes,  he 
came  forth  to  baptize  all  the  native  gods  as 
avatiirs,  or  manifestations  of  Buddha,  giving 
tfaem  new  Buddhistic  lumei;  while  for  nreiy 
Shinto  festival  he  arranged  a  corresponding 
Euddhisit  same's  or  gala  day.  He  thus  pro- 
vided'both  for  the  scholars  aiid  the  common 
people.  He  sent  forth  his  pupils  to  .preach  ttn) 
new  diMik>gy,  which  soon  capEuced  the  whole 
tiation,  thus  establishing  for  a  thousand  yean 
Rvobu,  or  mixed  Shinto,  la  816  he  built  M 
Mount  Koj^  one  of  the  most  splendid  wmiles 
tn  the  empire.  In  921  Kukai  was  canoniied  b; 
the  «npeiior,  under  the  name  of  Kobo  Dalshi 
(the  Gr^it  Teacher,  who  promulgates  tbe  taw). 
The  popular  legenas  concerning  Kobe's  amai' 
ing  powers  of  teaming,  writing,  literary  ae- 
compksbments  and  painting  from  the  fatorhe 
subjects  of  the  art  of  Hokusai  (q.v.)  and  other 
artists.  Consult  Reischauer,  'Studies  in  Jap- 
anese Buddhism'  (1918),  and<rriflis,  'The  Re- 
ligions of  Japan'   (1895). 

KOBOLD,  ka'bdlt',  Hermami  Albert. 
German  astronomer:  b.  Hanover,  5  Oct.  18S& 
He  studied  at  a  private  school  and  the  Royal 
Gymnasium,  Hanover,  and  at  Gottingen  Uni- 
versity. He  vras  attached  to  the  O'Gyalla  Ob- 
servatory in  Hungary  (1880-83)  was  astron- 
omer on  the  German  Venus  Expedition  to 
Aiken,  S.  C,  and  was  ^pointed  (1883-86)  to 
the  commission  of  observation  of  the  transit 
of  Venus.     He  was  attached  to  the  Srtrassburg 


der  pbotometrische  Re  sulfate^ 
iekafi  (1906), 

KOBOLD,  a  spedes  of  elf  in  the  popu- 
lar superstition  of  Germany,  corresponding  to 
the  English  goblin.  The  kobold  Is  connected 
with  a  house  or  a  family,  and  j^ipeart  i^  boiUly 
shape-  --^  . 
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KOCH,  kfik.  Chriatiaa  Friedrich,  Ger- 
man jurist:  b.  Mohrin,  9  Feb.  1798;  d.  Neisse, 
Silesia,  21  Jan.  1872.  He  studied  under 
Savigny  until  1825  and  wrote  'Versuch  einer 
eystematischen  Darslellung  der  Lehre  vom 
Besitz  nach  preussischem  Reeht'  (Berlin 
1826).  This  broi^ht  bim  immediate  recogni- 
tion and  led  lo  his  numerous  appointments. 
He  studied  French  law  in  Coloene  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  was  appointed  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Marienwerder  (1329).  He 
was  appointed  director  of  the  law  courts,  suc- 
cessively, at  Kulm  (1832) ;  Grossglogau  (1834)  ; 
Halle  (1840).    He  received  the  appointment  of 


of  the  Court  o£  Justice  of  the  princi- 
ty  at  Neisse,  where  he  worked  zcalcusly 
his    death.      He    re cch) strutted    the    entire 


n  jurisprudence.  He  wrote  'Das  Recbt 
der  Forderuncen  nach  Kemeinetn  und  preussis- 
chem Recht' (Breslau  183fr43;  Berlin  1858-59) ; 
'Lehrbuch  des  preussischen  Privatrechls' 
(Berlin  1845;  2d  ed.,  I8S7-S8)  ;  'Das  preus- 
Bische  Erbrecht  aus  dem  gemeinen  deutscben 
Recbt  entwickek>  (Berlin  1866);  'Das  preus- 
sischc  Zivilproiess recht'  (ib.  1847;  6th  ed., 
1871).  Another  important  wort  of  his  was 
'Kommcntar  zum  Allgemeinen  Landrecht' 
(Berim  1852-55;  8th  edT,  1883-87).  He  was 
founder  of  the  Schletisches  Arckiv  fur  dit 
braktische  RechlnvissenickafI  (Berlin  1837- 
46).  Consult  Behrend,  J.  F.,  'Christian  Fried- 
lidi  Koch'  (Berlin  1872). 

KOCH,    JOKph    Anton,    Austrian    laod- 


Ufe  tending  cattle;  was  given  instruction  at  the 
Stuttgart  Karlschule  through  the  reoommenda- 
tion  of  Bishop  Umgelder  (1785).  He  ran  away 
from  the  stnct  discipKne  (1791)  and  reached 
Strassburg  and,  later,  Rome  (1795),  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  and  a  follower  of  the 
classic  tendency  of  Carstens.  He  adopted  the 
style  of  Poussin  and  CUud«  Lorraine  in  land- 
scape worlc  In  his  early  days  at  Rome  he 
etched  the  pages  of  CarsieiB  'Les  Argonauics, 
seton  Pindar,  Orphee  et  Apollonius  de  Rhode' 
(Rome  1799).  He  also  etched  20  Italian  land- 
tcapes  and  a  large  sheet  representiiig  'the 
Oath  of  the  French  at  Millesimo";  14  pages 
after  Dante,  adding  later  anolb«-  30  (published 
Vicenza  1904),  and  36  after  Ossian.  He  con- 
tributed American  landscape  scenes  to  the 
■works  of  von  Humboldt  (1805).  At  the  Fina- 
koth^  Munich,  are  his  'Sacrifice  of  Noah' 
and  landscapes.  He  was  foroed,  through  inade- 
quate income  from  his  work,  to  go  to  Vienna, 
where  he  woriced  prolHically  (1812-15).  He 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  painted,  among 
other  works,  the  four  frescoes  ia  the  Dante 
■Room  of   the  Villa  Massimi    (1824-29).     His 


presence  and  personality  had  consi<ierable 
fluonce  among  the  yoimger   generation   in   me 
t  life  of  Rome.     His  work,  direeied  humor- 


ously against  unjustifiahle  criticism  and  false 
connoisseurship,  was  entitled  'Hodeme  Kunst- 
chronik  oder  die  Rumfordische  Suppege  kocht 
und  geschriehen  von  J.  A.  K'  (Stuttgart  1834). 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  great  poverty. 
.Consult  Frimmel,  'Joseph  Anton  Koch'  (in 
Dohne's  'Kunit  und  Kiinstler  des  I9len  Jahr- 
hunderts,'  Leipug  1884). 


May  1879.  He  studied  in  Jena  and  Wunbnrg 
and  taught,  as  privaldocent,  in  Jena  (1831). 
He  undertook  a  journey  of  research  into  Rus- 
sia (1836-38)  and  a  second  (1843-44),  then 
settled  in  Berlin  (1847),  being  later  appointed 
assbtant  professor,  also  general  secretary,  of 
the  Verein  ziir  Beforderunp  des  Gartenhau  of 
the  state  of  Prussia,  in  which  position  he  pub- 
lished IVackenschrifl  fiir  Ciirtnerei  und  Pflan- 
senkunde  (1858-72).  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Agricultural  High  School  in  Bet- 
■  Un  (1859).  He  wrote  'Reise  durch  Russland 
nach  dem  kaukasischcn  Isthmus>  (Stuttgirt 
1842-43);  'Wanderungen  im  Orient'  (W'einiar 
1846-47) ;  'Hartus  dendrologicus'  (Berlin 
1853-54);  'Dendrologie'  (Erlangen  18«>-72), 
«tc 

KOCH,  tAax,  German  historian  and  critic: 
b.  Munich,  22  Dec.  1855.  He  studied  in  Municb 
and  Berlin,  and  taught  (as  doceni)  at  Mar- 
burg (1880).  He  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  later  professor  at  Breslau.  He 
wrote  'Helferich  Peter  Sturz  and  die  Schles- 
wigschen  Literalurbriefe'  (Munich  1879); 
'Ueber  die  Beziehungen  der  englischen  LStera- 
lur  zur  deutsdien  im  18  Jahrhundert'  (Leip- 
zig 1883) ;  'Shakespeare'  (StuWgan  1885); 
'Geschichte  der  deulschen  Literatur  von  den 
alleslen  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart'  (Leipzit;; 
2d  ed,  1904).  He  compiled  for  Goedekc's 
'Grundriss'  the  Goethe  and  Schiller  literature, 
later  to  be  followed  by  his  compilations  on 
'Shakespeare'  and  'Chamisso*  for  the  Cotia's 
'Bibliothek  der  Welt^iteratur,'  and  on:  Von 
Arnim,  Brentano,  EichendorS,  Fouquf,  Hoff- 
mann, Schulze,  Im merman n  and  Lcnau  for 
Kiirchencr's  'Deutsche  National  Litcralur,' 
etc.  He  founded  Zritichrift  fSr  vergleichendt 
Literaturgeschickte  (Berhn  1886,  later  Weimar). 

KOCH,  Robert,  German  bacteriologist: 
b.  Klausthal,  Hanover,  U  Dec.  1843;  d.  28  May 
1910.  He  received  a  medical  education  at 
GotttDgen  (1862-66),  was  assistant  sprgeon  in 
the  Hamburg  general  hospital,  was  in  pni-sit 
practice  at  Langcnbagen,  Rakwilz  and  WdII- 
stein  and  in  1872  was  appointed  to  the  Impe- 
rial board  of  health.  In  1882  he  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  tubercle  bacillus,  in  1883  was  made 
privy  cCtindllor  and  became  director  of  the 
cholera  commission  to  India  and  Egjpt.  He 
discovered  in  1884  the  choleia  spinllum,  or 
comma  bacillus,  re^rded  as  a  positive  lest  of 
the  presence  of  Asiatic  cboleia.  For  this  serv- 
ice ne  received  by  legislative  act  a  gift  of 
100,000  marks  ($25,000).  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Universi^  of  Berlin, 
director  of  the  newly  established  Hygifmic  In- 
stitute of  Berlin,  and  also  director  of  the  Prus- 
sian board  of  health.  One  of  his  pupils  pre- 
maturely announced  in  1890  the  discovery  of  a 
substance  called  tuberculin,  which,  he  asserted, 
would  cause  to  cease  the  growth  of  the  tuherrit 
bacatlus.  Stttsequent  experiment  failed  in  the 
judgment  of  soentists  to  coofinn  this  clain. 
l-n  190S  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in 
medicine.  In  1906  the  German  povemnieni  sent 
Koch  to  investigate  the  "sleeping  sidmess*  in 
West  Africa.  He  had  prevJously  studied  blood 
infections  in  East  Africa  in  1903,  had  fonni! 
the  spirochetoe  of  African  relapsing  fever  w 
the  ticks  through  whose  Utes  k  is  traniinitted. 
In  the  tick  he  found  also  the  piroplasma  wHdi 
causes  TexM  f  e»er^  and  provod  ihM  the  tsetie 
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tioaskrankheiten'  (1878;  Eog.  trans^  1880); 
'Ueber  die  Milibran<liiDpf usg; ;  Eine  En^g- 
□mig  auf  den  von  Pasieur  in  Genf  gehalt«nen 
Vortrag*  (1882);  'Beilrag  lur  Aetiok^it;  der 
TuberculosE'  (1882;  18S6)  ;  <Ueber  di«  Choie- 
rabakterlen'  (1384;  1886);  'Ueber  Naturhei- 
lun^  uiuj  m^liiinisdie  Kuest'  (1885) ;  'On 
Disinfection'  (1886)  ;  'Ueber  bakieriologische 
ForscLuitg'  (1890) ;  'Eigebnisse  <kr  vom 
deuLscfaen  Reich  ausgesandten  Malaria- Expedi- 
(1900);  'Aerzilicke  Beobacbtungen  in 


Consult  'Bigas,  H.  M.,  'Robert  Kocb  wd  his 
Work'  (in  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Vol, 
XXIV,  New  York  190J);  Fischer.  Bernhard 
'Robert  Koch'  (in  Deutsche  Rundschau,  VoL 
XXXVII,  Berlin  1910)  ;  Wyeth,  J.  A„  'Memo- 
rial Address*    {New  York  !9H), 

KOCHANOWSKI,  kalc^-nof'ske.  Jan, 
Pokshpoet:  b.  Sycyna.  1530;  d.  Lubhn.  22  Autf. 
1584.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School 
Cracow;  studied  at  Padua  (1S52),  and  traveled 
in  Italy.  He  then  went  to  Paris  (1555)  and 
was  inspired  by  Ronsard  to  write  poetry.  Re- 
turning ito  Ms  tiative  country  he  was  appointed 


turned  to  live  on  his  family  estate,  Czarnlyas 
(1568),  T»here  he  devotod  his  nine  to  the 
Mtises.  In  157S  he  resigned  from  the  duties  of 
Ms  relig^otu  offices  ancl  was  invited  to  reside 
at  the  court  by  the  newly-crowned  king, 
Stcphan  Bathory,  but  refused  the  honor,  as  also 
(he  office  o£  Kastellan,  tervdered  him  by  Chan- 
cellor Zamojski.  Next  to  Mickiewicz,  be  was 
the  most  importam  poet  of  Poland.  His  'Treny* 
(Cracow  1530),  elegies  on  the  death  of  his 
oaughtor  Ursula,  are  considered  masterpieces 
as  do  poetic  flight  and  mastery  of  language. 
His  drama  'Ocqirawa  poslow  grekich'  ('The 
Despatchtng  of  the  Greek  Ambassadors')  was 
wricten  (1578)  ki'  honor  of  the  marriage  iil 
Zamojsla  to  Princess  Bathory.  Other  well- 
loiown  poemK  of  his  are  'Propotzec  albo  hold 
pnteld>  ('The  Banner  or  Hotnage  to  Prus- 
sia*); the  satiric  poem  *Z  goda'  ('Unity')  ap- 
peared in  1564;  'Fras/ki'  ('Fragments')  was 
published  in  1584  and  is  in  the  gayest  strain,  re- 
minding of  the  'Decameron?*  His  transla- 
tions of  the  'Psalms'  is  <x)n^dered  to  be  the 
best  in  existence.  He  Witnie  also,  in  Latin,  such 
works  as  'Lyricorum  libellus'  (1580);  <Ele- 
giarum  libri  quatuor'  (1584),  and  numerous 
poems  oomposcd  for  'Special  occasions,  The 
perfection  of  the  Polish  language  is  due  to  him ; 
he  greatly  enriched  Polish  poetry  by  naturaliz- 
ing fordgn  poetic  foims  which  he  nnderstood 
how  10  imbue  with  national  spirit.  Collections 
of  his  works  appeared  frotn  158*  <o  1641,  buj 
the  lest  and  best  (Warsaw  1884)  is  in  four 
volumes.  Consult  Przyborowski,  'Biography 
of  Kochanowski'  (Po^en  1857),  also  Lpwen- 
fek,  'Jaw  Kochanowski  und,  seine  latranischen 
Dichtungen'    (Posen  1878). 

KOCHER,  kdg'er,  Emil  Theodor,  Swiss 
surgeon:  b.  Berne,  1841;  d  there,  1  Aug.  1917. 
He  stutUed  medicine  in  his  native  <sty  and  sur- 
gery  in  B^Kn,  London  and  ParisL  He'  re- 
turned to  his  native  place  and  in  1866  began  hie 


hmg  qofinec&n  fMth  the  uauuenity  tbbte,  In 
1S72  he  tiecatuc  full  professor  and  director  of 
ibe  suteical  clinic  there.  He  was  the  tirst  sut^ 
gran  lo  ofciote  stKctssfuIly  for  gotti^.  His 
treatment  contuted  in  withdrawing  from  fimo- 
tiooal  activky  part  of  ihe  thyroid  gland  in  the 
neck.  This  was  acoomplished  by  removing  the 
kibea  of  thfe  gland  or  b^  tying  ofi  its  blood 
iBui^ly.  His  teter  work  jtKluded  study  of  the 
blood  in  exophOialmic  goitre  study  of  cancer 
o£  the  thyroid,  cttratnltty  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  the  prevention  of  cretinism.  He 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine  in 
1909.  His  works  include  'Die  antisepiische 
Wundbehandlung'  (1881);  'Vorlesungen  iiber 
chirurgische  Infektionskratikbciten'  (1895) ; 
'Chinjrgische  Operdtsonslehre'  (1894) ;  Eng. 
trans,  as  'Textbook  of  Operative  Surgery'  (2 
vols.(  1911).  The  last  work  is  esteemed  as  a 
classic  in  its  field, 

KOCK,  kok.  Charles  P«td  de^  French 
novelist:  b.  Passy,  France,  21  May  1794;  4 
Paris,  29  Aug.  1871.  He  was  the  son  of  » 
Dutch  banker  who  was  guillotined  in  1794.  At 
15  he  was  placod  in  a  bankin^-houM,  faut  pres- 
ently took  to  writing,  and  hu  reptitatioD  was 
soon  established  by  such  works  as  'Georgette* 
(1820)  ;  'Gustave,  ou  le  mauvais  Sujet»  (1821)  ; 
'Mon  VoisJn  Raymond'  (1822).  The  last  is  re- 
^rded  as  the  typical  romance  of  its  land 
His  scenes  arc  cast  in  the  lower  ranks  of  mid- 
dle^lass  life.  His  narrative  is  a  constant  suo- 
cesaion  of  stirring  inddonts  without  catas- 
trophe. The  incidents  are  always  gay  axMl 
lively,  frequently  somewhat  CToss,  but  scarcely 
to  the  extent  of  indecimcy.  The  worst  feature 
of  Paul  dc  Kock's  works  is  his  s^le,  which  is 
barely,  presentable,  a  fault  evidently  due  t« 
deficiency,  of  edncatiDn.  This  accounts  for  his 
{Molarity  baaag  sweater  abroad  than  at  hom^ 
as  the  defects  of  style  disawear  in  ttanslatloiL 
Besides  his  novels,  which  are  very  numerous,  he 
wrote  several  dramas,  chiefly  taken  from.  them. 
Two-'Complete  English  iraaslaiions  of  his  works 
have  appeved  in  1902  and  1903-04,  respectively. 
Consult  Trimm,  'La  Vie  de  Charles  Paul  de 
Kock'    (1873). 

kOCKLY,  k6ck'li,  Hermum,  Gennaa 
philok>gist:  b,  Leipzig,  5  Aug.  1815;  d.  Trieste, 
3  Dee.  1876.  He  studied  at  Leipiig,  taught  at 
the  Saalfeld  Progymnasium  (1837)  and  at  the 
Dresden  Kreuzschule  (1840).  He  fled  to  Brus- 
sels (1849)  on  account  of  his  participation  in 


_.id  at  Heidelberir  (1864).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag  (1871-73)  where  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Progressive  party.  He  wrote 
useful  works  on  the  Grecian  epics  and  anrient 
military  writers.  To  the  first  belong  critical 
essays  on  Qtjintns  Smyma:iis  (Lelpiig  1850)  i 
'Hesiod,'  in  collaboration  with  Kinkel  (1870)  j 
and  an  edition  of  'Aratus,  Manethonis,  Maxinn 
et  aliorum  astrok)gicB>  (Paris  J8S1)  ;  an  edition 
of  the  text  of  'Apostelesmata'  (Leipzig  1858)'; 
'Dionysiaca  of  Nonnos'  (ib.  1858),  also  seven 
dissertations  on  'De  Ilradis  carminibus' 
(Zurich  1850-59) ;  'De  diversis  Hrsiodt« 
Thec^onije  partibus'  (Zurich  I860)  ;  three  dis- 
sertations on  'De  Odyssete  carmiiMbus'  (ib. 
!862"63)  ;  '(3poscufa  epica  JV  (lb.  I864>.  On 
.ancient  military  subjects  were  'Geschichte  des 
Griechiscben    Kriegswissens^ ,  .(Aaran    1652)^ 
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<Gri«5cliitdieKriegt8diriftGteUes'<LeipziK  1853- 
55);  'Einleituns;  in  Casars  Kommentarien  tiber 
den  gallischen  Krieg'  (Gotha  1857)  ;  'Onosandri 
de  imperatoris  oBicio  Liber>  (Leipzig  1860). 
Others  of  his  works  are  editions  of  Arrian's 
<AnabasiE>  (1861);  'Euripides'  and  'Iphigenia 
in  Taurien*  (1863)  ;  'Medea'  (186?),  and  capi- 
tal translation^  especially  of  Caesar,  Aieschylus, 
etc.  A  collection  of  his  smaller  works  is  found 
in  his  'Opuscula  academica'  (Leipzig  1853-56) ; 
^Akademische  Vortritge  luid  Reden>  (Zurich 
1856);  'Opuscula  phijologica'  (Leipzig  1881- 
82).  Onsult  Hug,  'Hermann  K5ckly>  (Basle 
1878) ;  Bockel,  'Hermann  Kockly,  ein  Bild 
seiRes  Lebens  und  seiner  Person  lichkeit' 
(Heidelberg  1904). 

KODAK.  The  Kodak  camera  ts  the  in- 
vention of  George  Eastman,  and  the  first  model 
appeared  in  the  year  1888.  It  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  a  number  of  siies  and  styles,  some 
making  use  of  both  cartridge  roll  film  and  dry 
plates.  The  or^nal  Kodak  camera  took  round 
pictures  2^  inches  in  diameter,  was  of  the 
fixed  focns  tyje  and  carried  a  roll  of  film 
Euf&cieiit  for  IQO  exposures.  Its  invendon  prac- 
tically marked  the  advent  of  amateur  photog- 
raphy, as  before  that  time  both  apparatus  and 
processes  were  too  burdensome  to  permit  of 
classification  in  the  field  of  recreation.  The 
roll  film  used  in  the  first  model  of  the  Kodak 
camera  had  a  p^>er  base  but  was  soon  aupor- 
seded  by  a  fikn  with  a  ceHuIose  base,  a  prac- 
tical, transparent,  flexible  film.  The  first  films 
bad  to  be  loaded  into  the  camera  and  unloaded 
in  the  dark  room,  but  the  film  cartridge  system 
with  its  protecting  atrip  of  non-actinic  paper 
made  it  possible  to  load  and  unload  the  camera 
in  ordinary  light.  The  Kodak  Developing 
Machine  and  it:  simplified  successor,  the 
Kodak  Film  Tank,  provided  the  means  for  day- 
light development  of  film,  so  that  now  the  dark 
room  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  operations 
of  amateur  photography.  The  earlier  types  of 
the  Kodak  cameras  were  of  the  box  form  and 
of  fixed  focus,  and  as  various  sizes  were  added, 
devices  for  focusing  the  lenses  were  incor- 
porated. The  first  folding  Kodak  cameras 
were  introduced  early  in  the  iJneties;  these 
were  equipped  with  folding  bellows  which  per- 
mitted  much   greater   compactness.    The   first 


,   slipping  easily 


pocket  Kodak  camera  was  introduced 
It  was  of  the  box  form  type,  slippiti^ 
into  an  ordinary  coal  pockek  ^na  producing 
negatives  \%  x  2  inches.  The  first  folding 
pocket  Kodak  camera  was  introduced  in  1897, 
and  at  the  present  time  all  the  Kodak  cameras 
arc  of  the  foIiUng  type,  except  one  espedallr 


now  supplied  on  all  Kodak  cameras  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  for  making  panoramic  pic- 
tures. The  Kodak  system  of  photography  for 
the  amateur  had  been  so  perfected  that  to-day 
the  amateur  has  a  wide  range  in  optical  equip- 
ment and  every  essential  for  the  producing  of 
B  fimshed  phonograph  may  readily  be  carried  in 
any  ordinary  Gladstone  bag  with  room  to  spare. 
KODAHA,  k6'd»-m»,  GentMO,  ^iscoujrr, 
^apanese  general:  b.  TtA  '  "" 

d,  Toldo,  23  July  1906. 


iato  d>e  conspiracy  that  destroyed  the  sbt^un- 
atc.  He  fought  to  restore  ihe  power  of  the 
Mikado  in  the  north  island,  and  took  part  in 
the  sui^ression  of  the  insurrection  in  Sa^ 
(1874),  also  in  an  expe^fition  to  the  Riukiu 
Islands  (1876).  In  1891  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  stud^  European  conditions  and  was 
appointed;  on  his  return.  Assistant  Minister  of 
War  (1892).  He  was  chief  of  stafi  at  Hiro- 
shimo  hea<lquarters  during  the  Chlno- Japanese 
War  (18W-95).  In  1897  he  was  made  a  noble 
and  aM>oiated  governor  of  Formosa,  and  en- 
tered Prince  Ilo's  cabinet  (1900)  as  Minister 
of  War.  Under  his  direction  the  masterly 
Japanese  victory  over  the  Russians  (1904-05)  I 

was  carried  out  by  the  generals  Kurokv,  Oku,  '■ 

NodEU  and  Nogi,  with  Okuma,  as  diief,  fol- 
lowing his  plans.  He  was  created  viscount. 
and   shortly  before  bis   death   he  was    nia.de  I 

chief  of  the  general  staff. 

KODIAK,  kdd-y»k',  a  lame  Alaskan  island 
lying  to  tfae  south  of  Cook  Inlet.    It  is  com-  | 

paracivelv  sparsely  populated,  its  lai^est  town, 
Karluk,  having  onl^  abotit  500  inhabitants.  The 
popi^lalion  of  the  island  b  principally  engaged  | 

in  fishing,  Kodiak  being  Ae  greatest  home  of 
the  salmon  in  Alaska.  The  fur  industry  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent  and  the  Kodiak 
greet  bear  is  valued  for  its  hide.    Cattle-r^ing  ! 

and  agriciJture  are  growing  industries,  thanks 
to  the  constant  effort  of  the  United  States 
Department  of   Agriculture  to  make  these    a  , 

prominent  part  of  the  activities  of  the  island-  1 

ers,  who  nave  also  been  provided  widi  an 
effioent  system  of  pi^lic  education.  Owing  to 
its  comparatively  mild  and  equable  climate  the  i 

future  of  Kodidc  seems  assured  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  which  '»  favored  by  an  average 
annual  rainfall  of  over  60  inches.  Churches 
are  found  all  over  the  Idand  which  has  an 
area  of  36,000  square  miles.     See  Katuai. 

KOEHLER,  kt'Mr,  Robert,  American 
artisl;  h.  Hamburg,  Germany,  28  Nov.  1850. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States 
in  1854;  was  educated  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
learned  lithography  which  he  practised  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  New  York.  After  studying 
drawing  in  tfae  tnght  classes  of  the  NationiU 
Academy  of  Design,  he  went  to  Munich  where 
he  learned  painting  under  Loeffli  and  Defrejf- 
gier  and  chose  genre  and  portraiture  as  his 
special  field  of  activity.  In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pMnted  director  of  the  Minneapolis  SchotJ  of 
Art,  and  director  emeritus  since  1914;  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  State  Art  (ximmission 
from  1903  -to  1910;  member  of  the  Artists' 
League  of  Minneapolb;  honorary  member  ol 
the  Minnesota  State  Art  Society;  honorary 
member  of  tfae  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Minneapolis  School  of  Art ;  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Western  Artists;  member  of  Institute 
des  Beaux  Arts  et  des  Leltres  of  Paris,  France. 
Author  and  lecturer  on  art  subjects,  Organ- 
iied  the  American  Department  at  the  Interna- 
tional Art  Exhibitions  at  Munich  in  1883  and 
1888.  Received  bronze  and  silver  tnodals  at 
the  Munich  Academy,  honorable  mention  at  the 
Paris  World's  Fair,  1889,  bronze  medal  at  the 
Intemwional  Art  Exhibition  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1910,  cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael 
of  Bavaria  in  1888.  Represented  by  paintings 
in  the  Pennsyjvama  Acatoemy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
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f  <A  Holidw  Oocuf«lion>),  Hu  Public  libraiy 
Gallery  at  Minneapolis  ('Xbe  Strike^,  Uiime- 
apoUs  Institute  of  Arts  ('Study  Head*).  Uin- 
neapolk  Athkiic  Out  ('Violet'),  State  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  Minnesota  ('Portrait  of  Dean  WuU- 
ing' ),  Public  Library  at  Alexandria,  Uinn. 
(■Portrait'),  Uemoria)  Library  X  Blue  Earth, 
iiia!\,  ('Portrait')  :  other  paintingi,  'The  Car- 


KOBL,  one  of  a  groop  of  East  Indian  and 
Auslraliao  fruk'tatitig  cuckoos,  of  the  genua 
Eudymimis,  which,  are  popularly  known  as 
'rain-birds.*  Tlwy  are  paraaitic,  but  have  mac^ 
peculiahtio,  among  which  are  the  glossy  iiatic 
plumaige  of  tiK  i»u<s,  and  the  fact  that,  con- 
trary to  the  rule,  die  immature  jnoun^  resemble 
the  males  instead  of  the  females,  whii^  have  a 
redfbih  dress.  A  Philipeines'  species  (£. 
mindaiuntii)  is  locaUjr  <alled  ■^low.*  Th^ 
ntter  loud  whistlinK  cries. 

KOBNIGSBERQBR,  M^niks-bCr'g^.  Leo, 
German  mathematician:  b.  Posen,  15  Oct. 
1837.  He  was  edacated  at  Posen  and  Berlin, 
and  taught  mathematics  and  physics  at 
Berlin  (1860-64).  He  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  at  Greifswald  (I8iM-66)  and  pro- 
fessor (1866-69),  and  successively  at  Heidel- 
beiv  (1869-75),  Dresden  (1875-77)  and  Vienna 
(1877-*(),  after  which  be  was  active  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  WKDte  the  tMocraphiea  of  Hermann 
voa  Helmholt2  and  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi,  besides 
many  articles  contributed  to  mathematical 
.  periodicals. 

KOBSTBR,  kft'stSr,  Frank,  Gerinan-Amer- 
ican  er^neer  and  author:  b.  Sterkntde,  (>er- 
muiy,  &  Aug.  1S76.  After  10  jam  of  theo- 
retical training  and  practical  engineering  Mid 
mun)<^pal  experience  in  Germanjr,  including 
four  years  of  shop  and  field  practice,  he  cane 
to  the  Unked  States  in  1902.  He  was  con- 
nected wkh  die  constnKtk>n  of  the  New  York 
subway  system  and  other  large  engineering 
undertakings  In  the  United  States,  South 
America,  Alaska  and  the  Phikppines.  A  coa- 
siderabte  part  of  his  practice  has  been  devoted 
to  the  design,  construction  and  ofieration  of 
electric  generating  stations.  Recognizing  the 
great  field  in  modem  city  i^annin^  he  made  a 
special  study  of  modem  methods  m  this  field, 
taking  up  the  dty  planning  courtcs  at  Chsrlot- 
tentnirg  Collwe,  Germany.  He  was  a  delegate 
)  the  City  Planning  Congress  at  Dusseldorf, 
«rmany,  m  1912,  and  to  the  International  Con- 


Germany,  1 


which  he  made  addresses.  He  has  published 
"Steam  Electric  Power  Plants*  (New  York 
and  London  1908)  ;  *Hydro-eI«ctnc  Devdop- 
ments  and  Enpneering>  (ib.  1909)  ;  'The 
Price  of  Inefficiepcy'  (New  Yoik  1913); 
'Electricity   for    the    Farm    and    Home*    (tb. 


'Secrets    of    German    Progress'     (New   York 
1915). 

KOBT8VELD,  koots'vilt,  Corridia  rain 
no,  Dutch  theolodan  and  novelist:  b:  Rotter- 
dam. 24  May  1807;  d  The  Hague.  4  Nov.  1803. 
He  studied  at  Leyden,  and  was  pastor  at  West- 
maas,  BeiMl  and  Scboonboven.  He  went  to 
The  Ibigue  (1849)  and  was  appoftited  preacher 
lo  the  court  (1878).    He  wnoie-auaieraus  ro- 


hoven  1843;  13tfa  ed.,  1902),  which  is  humor- 
ous, true  to  nature  and  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  German.  His  nove)&  sketches, 
etc,  hav«  been  collected  and  published  in  10 
volumes  (Amheim  1897-98),  Consult  BritUc, 
iaa  Ten  (in  Geschtednis  der  noord  ntder- 
landicke  Lelteren  in  de  19e  Eetnv,  Rotterdam 
1904),  and  in  Levenjberichten  van  de  Moot- 
schappij  der  Nedirtandiche  Ltiteren  (1893-94). 
KOFOID,  kd'foid.  Charles  Atwood, 
American  zoologist:  b.  Granville,  111.,  11  Oct. 
1865.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberiin  Cdl(»e 
(1890),  took  the  A.M.  degree  at  Harvard  Uw- 


90),  teaching  Fellow  (1890-911  and  instructor 
of  vertebrate  morphology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1894-95)7  From  1895-1900  he  was 
superintendent  at  ^e  biological  station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Havana,  111.,  and  assist- 
ant professor  of  zoology  at  die  Illinois  Uni- 
versity (1897-1900).  He  was  appointed  lo 
varans  positions  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fomia,  behig  acting  head  of  the  depanment  of 
aoolo^  190>-06,  and  professor  of  zoology  and 
head  of  the  department  from  1910.  In  1905-06 
he  was  acting  direaor  of  the  San  Diego 
Biological  Station.  He  was  associate  natural- 
ist of  the  Agassiz  expedition  lo  the  eastern 
troi»cal  Pacific  on  the  United  States  steamer 
Albatross  (1904-05),  and  assistant  director  at 
Scrippe  Institute  of  Biological  Research  from 
191Z.  He  invented  several  plaiditon  nets,  a 
d«ep-4ea  water  sampler,  etc.,  and  received  the 
Saim  Louis  Exposuion  gold  medal  (1904). 
Many  valuaUe  contribucwns  from  his  pen  have 
been  published  in  the  numerous  scientific  pe- 
riodicals of  both  America  and  Europe.  He  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Amencan  Naturalist 
from  1897-1908:  soobgical  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Microscopy  from  1900-04, 
etc 

l^i 

Fujiyama.  It  has  an  old  castle,  teachcre'  sem- 
inary and  large  silk  mills,  and  does  oonsider- 
ablc  itrade  in  silk,  rock-crystal,  fruit,  wine  and 
resin.  The  district  is  very  fertile  and  pro- 
duces a  grade  of  grapes  which  make  a  fine 
wine.  The  populatk>n  has  grown  very  ratudly, 
being  3T,S61  in  1898  and  over  50,000  in  1918. 

kOgEL,  ke'g*l,  Rudolf,  German  theolo- 
gian and  court  preacher:  b.  Bimbaum,  prov- 
mce  of  Poscn,  18  Feb.  1829;  d,  Berlin,  2  July 
1896.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Halle  and  Beriin  (1847-52);  was  appointed 
teacher  of  religioa  at  4he  Bitzthunischen  Gym- 
.  nasiura,    Dresden    (1852'54),    then    pastor    in 

Sakel  (1354-57),  and  was  preadier  of  the 
;rman- Evangelical  community  at  The  Hi^ue 
.  (1857-63).  He  was  appcnntcd  slmultaneoiKly 
to  ttie  positions  of  court  preacher  and  member 
of  the  Consistorium  of  the  Mar^ve  Branden- 
burg and  counsellor  to  the  Mimster  of  PubKc 
Worship.  In  1880  be  was  appointed  chisf 
preacher  of  the  court  and  was  chosen  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  (1884).  He  used  his  in- 
fluence at  court  against  ifce  free-thought 
church  policy  of  Falk  and  Hermann  with  suc- 
cess. His  sickness  (1892-^)  enforced  retir*- 
nent  from  liia  i^ioial  fuoctiotts.    A  ooHecijaa 
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of  fats  sermons  wan  published  .under  the  title 
'Wach  auf,  du  Stadt  Jerusalem'  (Bremep 
1882),  and  'Ke  Seligpreisungen  der  Berg- 
predigt>  (4th  ed.,  1895).  Other  prominent 
work?  are  'Der  ersie  Brief  Petri"'  (ib-.  3d  ed., 
1890)  ;  'Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  B6mer>  (ib., 
4th  ed.,  1904)  ;  'ValerlSudische  und  kirehliche 
gcdcnfctage*  (ib,  1887).  Ht  published,  in  col- 
bboratkm  with  W.  Baur  mkI  C.  Frommel,  the 
yearbook  'Neiie  Chrisiotcrpe'  from  the  year 
1880.  Consult  te  son's  biography,  •Rud<Jf 
Kogel,  sein  Werden  imd  Wiiken)  (SecHn  1899- 
19(B). 

KOGIA.  kS'jI-^,  the  generic  and  ordbary 
name  of  the  'pigmy"  sperm  whales  of  the 
Paci6c,  whioh  differ  from  the  true  sperm 
whales  (q-v.)  in  anatomical  partrculars,  and 
conspicuously  in  size,  not  eicceeding  about  15 
feeil  in  length,  TTiere  are  several  species  of 
these  cetaceans  whkh  belong  mainly^  to  the 
New  Zealand  region,  .although  one  species  visits 
the  coast  of  California,  but  they  are  liltte 
Icnown, 

KOH-I-HUR,  kfi'e-noor',  or  KOHI- 
NOOR.    See  Diauond. 

KOHL,  kai,  Johum  Qeorg,  Gennan 
traveler  and  histonan:  b.  Bremen,  28  April 
1808;  d,  there,  28  Oct.  1878.  Nearly  his  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  travel  and  historical  in- 
v«sligation  in  Europe  and  in  North  America, 
where  he  spent  four  years  and  puUished  as  the 
fruits  of  researches  'Travels  in  Canada* 
(1855)  ;  'Travels  in  the  Northwestern  Paris 
of  the  Uiotied  SiaMS>  <18S7) ;  ^History  of  the 
Discovery  of  America'  (1861);  and  several 
essays  on  American  cartography.  Other  works 
are  'Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Russia  and 
Bolaiid'  (1841)  ;  'Hie  British  Isles  and  Their 
Inhabitants'  (1844);  «The  RWnc'  (1851); 
<The  Danube'  (1853), 

KOHL-RABI,  kSl-raH  a  botanical  variety 
of  the  same  species  as  cabbage  (q.v,),  from 
whicji  it  differs  in  the  sweJled,  tumip-ltke  stem 
with  a  mft  of  loose  leaves  on  the  top.  This 
bulbous  stem,  which  may  be  six  inches  tn  diam- 
eter, is  used  for  human  and  stock  food,  leas  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  Its  quality  and  tex- 
ture are  less  agreeable,  except  in  very  young 
plants,  than  are  those  of  turnips  and  cabbage. 

KOHLEH,  ko'ler,  Joaef,  German  jurist, 
author  and  poet :  b.  OSenburg,  9  March  1849. 
He  studied  at  Offenburg  and  Rastatt"  gymna- 
siums and  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg  umver- 
sities.  He  became  doctor  of  laws  (1873)  and 
was  appointed  judge  a!  Mannhdm  (1874).  He 
obtained  the  degree  of  professor  at  Wiirzburg 
(1878)  and  Berlin   (1888).     Through  his  many 


tfals  he  aided  nmch  in  advancing  the  compara- 
tive history  of  taw.  He  wrote  on  this  subject 
such  important  works  as  <Modeme  Rechts- 
fragen  bei-  islamitischen  Juristen'  (Wiiwburg 
188S') ;  <Das  chinestsehe  Strafrecht'  (ib. 
1886);  'Rechtsvergleichende  Stiidien  aber 
iskkmitisches  Recht,  das  Recht  der  Berhem,  das 
"cliinesisdie  Recht  und  das  ReAt  auf  Ceylon' 
fBerlin  1889);  'Altdeutsehes  ProMSsrecW 
(Stutlgart  1891).  On  dvil  law  he  wrote 
'Eintiihrung  tii  die  Recht  swis  sen  srhatt' 
(Leipzig  1902) :  'Beilrage  lur  germanischen 
Privatrechtsgesehichter*    '(Wflnburg    1883-88>; 


'Deatsches  Patentredn'  <HantAMm  1878); 
'Handbuch  des  deutsches  Pateittrechls>  (lb. 
19<X)-01):  'Forschungen  aus  dem  Patentrecht' 
(ib.  1888)  ;  "Das  Autorrecht'  (Jena  1880)  ; 
'Aos  dem  Patent-  nnd  Industricreoht'  (Mann- 
heim 1888)  ;  'Das  lilcrarische  und  arttsiische 
Kunstwerk  und  sein  AuMrsdmtz'  (Mannheun 
1892);  <Da5  Recht  des  Markpnschotzes' 
(WiirzburB  188S):  'Kunstwertrecht'  (1908). 
He  treated  the  pnilosophical  side  of  law  m 
such  works  as  'Shakespeare  vor  dein  Forum 
der  JurisprudenE>  (Wiinbiti^  1883);  'Dtts 
Reohtals  Kullurer  sclidiiung>  (ib.  1885);  'Das 
Wesen  (kr  Strafe'  (ib.  1^).  On  the  std>- 
i«ct  of  the  history  of  art  he  wrote  <Aiu  dem 
Lande  der  Kunst'  (Wiirtburg  1882)  ;  'Aesthet- 
iecfae  Streifereien'  (Mannheim  1889) ;  'Zur- 
Chanlkteristik  Richard  Wagners*  (ib.  1B93). 
As  poet  he  wrote  'Lyrische  Gedkhte  aod  Bal- 
ladcn'  (Berlin  1892) ;  'Feuermythus  oder 
Apotheose  des  Mensohengeistes ;  nach  Uotivcn 
der  polynesischen  Sage'  (ib.  1893);  'Der 
liebestod :  nach  motiven  aer  mexikanischcn 
Ueberlieferung'  (ib.  1893);  'Neue  Dichtnn- 
gen'  (ib.  1895)  'Danles  Heilige  Reise'  (Co- 
lOKne  1901-03)  ;  'AusPetrarcas  Sonetlenschatz* 
(Berlin  1902-03).  He,  together  with  Viktor 
Ring,  founded  and  published  Archiv  fur  bur- 
qerliches  Recht  und  BerUntr  jurislischttt 
Beitrage. 

KOHLER,  Kaofnuum,  American  rabbi: 
b.  Fiirth,  Bavaria,  10  Uay  1843.     After  com- 

Sedng  his  stuibes  at  the  universities  of 
uni^  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  he  was  chosen  as^ 
rahbt  in  DetttMl  in  1869,  and  two  years  later 
elected  rabbi  of  Temple  Sinai,  Chicago,  where 
he  introduced  Sunday  lectures,  a  novelty  in 
those  da^,  la  1879  he  was  c^led  to  Temple 
Beth  £1,  New  York.  At  his  initiative  in  1885 
a  rabbinical  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa_  which  formulated  a  platform  for  Reformed 
Juoaism.  In  later  years  he  frankly  receded 
from  the  ratUcal  standpoint  and  assumed  a 
more  conservative  position.  In  1903  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Hd>rew  Union  Col- 
lege, He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Jewish  press,  edited  the  Sabbath  Visitor 
(1831-62),  the  JewUh  Refanmr  (18S6),  was 
one  of  tfie  editors  of  the  'Jewish  Encydo- 
pKdia,*  and  in  adcUttoo  to  various  volumes  and 
critical  papeis  has  written  'Der  Segen  Jakobs' 
(1866);  'Glide  to  Instructioos  in  Judaism' 
(1900)  ;  'On  Capital  Punishment'  (ISW)  ;  'On 
Song  of    Songs'    (1877);    'Ethical    Basis    of 

Kaism'  (IfP?);  'Backwards  or  Forwards  — 
tures  on  Refoim  Judaism*  (1885)  ;  'Churdi 
and  Synagogue  in  their  Mutual  Relations' 
(18B9);  'SystemttiKhe  Theolo^e  des  Juden- 
diaros  auf  gescfatchtycher  Grundlage'  (1909); 
•Well  of  Living  Waters*  (1916), 

KdHLBR,  Ulrich,  German  archieolo^t: 
b.  Klein-Neuhausen,  grand  duchy  of  Weimar, 
6  Nov.  1838;  d  Berlin,  24  Oot.  1903.  He 
stutUed  at  Jena  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Athens  (1865)  and 
later  was  made  professor  of  archaeology  at 
^Itassborg.  He  was  governor  of  titt  newly- 
founded  Archeokigicai  Institute  at  Athens 
(1^5)  and  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
(ristory  at  Berlin  (1886).  His  principa]  work 
is  the  second  volume  of  'Corpus  tnscriptionuin 
atticarum'  (Berlin  1877-9S),  wfatdi  contains 
the  inscriptitiiM  irom  the  titm  of  Ac-  Ajcbon 
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Eudides  toAuKtutus.  ImpOTtutt  also  it  his. 
'Urkunden  Had  Uncerauchuivien  zur  Ge- 
schichu  des  de^is^-attischea  Bundes'  (Berlui' 
1870). 

KOHI.ER,  Walther  Erich,  Gemun 
chunh  historian:  b.  Elbcrfeld.  27  Dec..  187a 
He  studied  at  Halle;  Heidclbeig,  Stiassburgi 
Bonn  and  Tobingen.  Uc  became  orivaActe»dter. 
idottnO.oi  dwrch  binary  at  Giesxeq  (1900), 
atid  associate  professor  (1904)  aiid  was  ajt. 
pointed  professor  □{  diurch  hutory  ai  Zunch, 
(1909).  He  belongs  Co  lite  critical  school  of 
theology.  Among  hij  works  are  'Die  lotbo-. 
Iischen  Kirchen  des  Uorgenlandes' _  (Darm- 
stadt 1896) ;  'Luther  und  die  KincJicnge- 
schichte'  (Erlangen  1900);  <Refontiation  und 
Kctzerprozess'  (Tiilbingen  1901);  <Dokumcute 
uon  Ablasstreit  von  1517*  (1902);  'Die  Ent-. 
siehui^  des  Problems  Staat  iind  Kirche' 
(1903);  'Eia  Wort  zu  Deniaes  Luther' 
(1904);  'Die  Anfange  des  PietismuB  in  Gies- 
sen  1689-95'  (Giessen  1907);  'Kritisdie  Aus- 
^be  von  Lulhers  fiinjIiuiidneuuziR  Thesen  mit 
G^enschrifiteai'  (Leipzig  1903) ;  'Der  Gnos- 
ttnstous'  (1911).;  'Ausgewahlte  Scfariften  des 
Erasnuis  wn  Rotterdam*    (1914).. 

KOHLRAUSCH,  kol'rotuh,  Friedrich, 
Gennan  ]iiysia«t :  b,  Rinteln,  J4  Oct,  1840;  d. 
ilarbuT^  1910.  He  sMdied  at  Erlangen  and 
Gdilingni,  and  was  teacher  (docftU)  ax  the, 
Frankfort  Pfaysikalisdter  Vereib  (1864).  He 
became  assetant  piofessor  (1870)  and  wasApr 
pointed  professor,  successively,  of  the  Pob^- 
t«chnikutn,  Ziirich  (1870);  Danastadter  Po^- 
teohmkom  (1871),  and  at  Wmzburg.  (L875) 
and  Strasstolri^  (1888).  He  vas  appointed 
presidant  of  the  Ph^ilmUsdiMchiiiMrhen  Ai(i»- 
tak  (Impeiial  Fbvsico-technkal  Institute)  of 
Beriio  (1895),  and  honorary  professor  of  die 
Beitei  University  (1899).  In  1905  he  retired 
tn  reside  at  Marburg.  His  woric  was  diieBy 
in  the  reakn  «f  ekotnc  currents,  rfcatstance.  the 
cofistitutkia  of  galvanic  currents,  tfae  de&Mng 
of  tbe  Ohm  and  electro- cfaetnicfil  eifuivalents, ' 
ibeimo-elactrtotty  and  conductivity  of  heat, 
total  refteotion  of  light,  elasticity  of  matter,  and 
especial^  reaction  of  elasticity.  He  const rucjed 
nimierous  ma^ctlc  and  electric  measuring  in- 
struments, a  bifilar-maffnelometer,  an  intensity- 
variation  meter,  a  voktjicter,  a  switch- rheostat, 
etc.  His  exposition  of  the  most  important 
methods  of  measurements  in  physics  is  eic- 
pounded  in  his  'Loittaden  der  praklischcit 
Physik'  (Leipiig  1870;  10th  «L,  1905),  and 
'Lrfirbuch  der  praktischen  PIiy«k>  (1910) 
which  latiter  was  a  10th  revised  edition.  His 
work  in  the  field  of  electrolysis  has  been 
lermed  'tijoch-malring.*  He  wrote  also  'Ueber 
die  Leitungswiderstand  des  Qulcksilh^rs' 
(Munich  1888);  'Das  L«tvenn^en  der  Elek- 
Irolyte,  bis  besondere  der  Losungen'  (Leipzig' 
1898);  'Kleiner  Leitfaden  der  praklischen  ■ 
Physik>  (ib.  1900)..  The  latter  is  an  elemen- 
tary work  based  on  his  'Leilfaden.' 

KOHLRAUSCH,  Rudolf  Hermann  Aradt, 
Cjennaiv  ph3neias(;  b,  (iottingen,  6  Not.  1809; 
d  Erlangen,  9  March  1858.  He  was  siv^ces- 
sively  teacher  of  mathematics  and  physics  at 
LunebetK  Rinteln,  CasseH,  Marburg.  He  .was 
appoinlea  professor  of  ptiysics  of  the  Univer- 
si^of  Erlangen  (1857).  In  collaboration -with 
W.  Webar,  hc'Oairied  out  (he  drat  mechanical, 
meuttremeats  of  electric  currevts,  Uyyt^.tb^ 
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rausch,  R.,  'Fiinf  Abhandlungon  uber  abscdute 
elektrische'  Stromung  Widerstandsmessung' 
(in  P^er  No.  142  o£  Oatwald's  'Klassikem 
der  exakten  Wisseii,schaf<tea.>  Leipzig  19(H). 

KOHL£AAX.  kei'sit,  Hemun  Homy, 
Aincricui  pub^sher;  b.  .Mbion,  lit..  22  March 
1853.  '  He  was  educated  in  tfae  pabltc  schools 
oi  Galena  and  Chicago,  III.,  and  after  actii« 
as.  traveling  R*l«nnan  for  several  years  for 
Chicago  firms  became  in  IBSOa  junior  partner 
in  a  wholesale  bakeiy.'  He  became  tfae  ofig- 
inatjor  of  the  •bakery  iMnch,"  st»b9c<iuehtly  ac- 
quired a  fortune  in  the  bakery  tiusineas  and 
other  ennrprises.  From  1891-93  he  was  part 
owner  of  the  Itaer-Octoit  of  Oncago.  Fraat 
1894-1901  he  Wits  editor  and  publisher  of  tbe 
Clrin^  Evtning  Post  and  the  TittUs-Htratd. 
The  lawer  in  1901,  was  ams)gama>ied  with  the 
(^iowo  Hfcord'  mo.  (be  Kecard-Htratd  ■  of 
whidi  paper  he  vii»s  editor,  i9lOr-12.  In  1912 
be  bought  )iK  irHm-Ocean,  tfatti  bankrupt,  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  it  through  another  receiver- 
ship in  1914  in  which  year  he  combined  it  with 
the  Recori-Herald,  «he  new  PWer  being  known 
as  <the  (l^icago  Heraid.  At  lite  same  iim«  ho- 
retired  from  the  yublishing  field.  Consult 
Flower,  E.,  'H.  H.  Kohkaai'  (in  CotmopaUtan 
Magaaint,  Vol  XXXV.  p.  333,  New  York 
1903)  ;  Wellman,.  W,  'Mr.  Kohlsaai  of  Chicago 
and  Hb  Part  in  the  Political  History  Making 


KOHN,  kon.  Salomon,  German  novelist: 
b.  Prague,  8  March  I82S;  4  there.  6  Nov.  19(M. 
He  was  -the  son  of  a  Jewish  merdiant;  Studied 
al  the  toed  umversity  (1844-46),  then  became 
partner  in  his  father's  business  and  was  sole 
proprielor  from  1863.  But  (since  1873)  he  de-, 
voted  his  entire  time  to  literary  work.  His 
novel  'Gabriel'  was  first  published  anony- 
mously in  a  collection  of  works  entitled  'Sip- 
Erini'  (Prague  1852),  aiid  had  various  trans- 
ioi^  but,  strangely,  only  obtained  circula- 
tion in  Germany  in  i(ie  faiglisfa,  the  authoi^s 
name  being  unknown  and  his  right  to  the 
authorship  not  tieing  proven  till  20  years  later. 
Of  his  other_  vrorks  should  be  cited  'tin 
<Di(t 


(^hettolnldi 
(ib.    1886) 
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Lwprig  1882);  'Prager 
:r>  (ib.  18S4);  'N«ie  GhettobiWer' 
:     <Def    L  ■  ... 


(Ziirich  1896);  •Judith  Lfihrieh'  (Strawburg 
1897). 

KOKO-NOft,  ko'ko-nor',  or  KUKU- 
HOR,  a  lake  in  Tibet,  not  far  from  the  (Chinese 
province  of  Kan-su,  100°  E..and  37°  N.  It 
Iie4  9,975  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
very  salt  waters,  exguisiicly  blue  in  color,  cover 
66  rriiles'bj''40.  It  is  very  rich  in  fish,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  Aai  its  slirface  is  frequently  frozen 
for  two  to  three  months.  It  contains  five 
islarlds,  one  with  a  Buddhist  monastery.  In  tfae 
west  it. receives  ithe  waters  of  the  river  Buhain- 
gol.  In  the  south  it  Ss  bordered  by  the  south- 
em  part  of  (he  Kokonor  >*dant:rins  (10.000 
feet). 

KOKOHO,  tndft  city,  county-seat  of  How-, 
ard  C«»nty,-oa  4ie  Wil<kat  River,  and.  on  ^e, 
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Toledo,  Saint  Louis  and  Western,  the  Pitta- 
bur^,  Gncinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
the  Lake  Eiie  and  Western  railroads,  abow  SS 
miles  north  of  Indianapolis.  It  was  Ktded  in 
1844  by  Daniel  Foster,  incorporateil  as  a  town 
in  1845  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1855.  Ko- 
komo  is  located  in  a  legixta  of  good  farms,  but 
it  H  a  manufarCturiug  and  commercial  city.  Tbo 
chief  tnanufaotuhng  establishments  are  {date, 
opalescent  and  taUe  glau  worits,  potteries, 
steel-mills,  a  fibre-bond  miU,  ttove  vrerks,  rub- 
ber works,  automobile  factories,  bk  works, 
pulp  and  paper-milH,  bits,  nails,  tools,  rods, 
electrical  eooda,  tnjuiks  and  mitten  works. 
There  are  seven  cbuKches,  a  classical  school,  a 
high  school,  public  and  parish  schooU,  a  faos- 
pilal  and  a  public  liiiraiy.  The  three  banka 
have  a  combined  capital  of  over  (300^000.  Th« 
'  govenunent  is  vested  in  a  ma]^>^  and  10  council- 
DMn,  elected  for  iour  years.    Pop.  20,930. 

KOLA,  k6'l9,  Russia,  a  counw  town  in 
government  of  Archangel,  on  the  Kola  Penln' 
aula,  at  the  coofhience  of  llie  rivers  Tuloma 
and  Kola.  It  is  near  the  district  Alexandrovsk 
with  Hs  harbor  and  naval  station,  and  its 
sparse  inhabitants  live  mostly  by  ttshing  and 
hunting.  As  early  as  1264  mentioD  is  made  of 
this  place,  and  it  was  fortified  in  the  16tb  cen- 
tury, serving  as  a  location  for  exiles.  It  (aces 
Kate  dnenba  fen,  which,  tn  q>ke  of  its  extreme 
northerly  Arctic  position,  is  an  open  harbor 
tbe  year  round,  frequently. 

KOLA-NUT.    See  CoiA-NOT. 

KOLA  PENZHSULA,  Russia,  situated 
between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  consisting  largely  of  mountain  ranges  with 
pine  forests  covering  their  bases  interspersed 
with  large  lakes.  The  Arctic  coast  here,  some 
260  miles  long,  is  known  as  the  Murraan 
Coas^    and  has    been    recently   brourfM   very 

Erominentiv  before  the  eyes  of  the  wond  by  the 
indi[«  of  the  Allied  tro(^,  including  aa 
American  contingent.  Its  rocky  coast  has 
numerous  sheltenng  bays,  one  of  which,  Kola 
Bay,  forms  die  government  naval  harbor  ai>d 
station  Alexandrovsk.  Tlie  peninsula  has  an 
area  of  about  50,000  square  mries. 

KOLAR,  kA'liir,  Josef  Jiri,  Bohemian 
actor,  dramatist  and  novelist :  b.  Ptague,  2  Feb. 
1812;  d.  1896.  He  studied  pfaikMophy  at  Prague 
Univcrsi^,  biK  soon  devoted  himself  to  tbe 
theatre  and  became  (1839)  a  member  of  the 
Prague  Stale  Theatre,  gainii^  fame  in  Shake- 
spearean roies.  He  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Czech  The^re  at  Prague  (1869),  beountng 
later  a  novelist  Among  his  numerous  ptays 
are  <Monika>  (1847);  'Ziikova  smrt>  (1859); 
<Magelona>  (1851);  'Praisky  Kd'  (1872); 
'SmiHfiti'  (im);  *Primator»  (1883),  etc.  He 
made  excellent  itranslations  of  die  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

KOLB,    kolp,    Georg    Prtedrich.    Gennan 

Kbtician,  statistician  and  pitblicist:  b.  Speyer, 
Sept.  1808;  d.  Munich,  16  Ma^  1884.  He 
was  dected  member  of  the  Bavarian  Landtag 
(1849)  and  ptiblidied  the  Neue  Speyerer 
Zeitung,  which  was  sumiressed  in  1853.  He 
escaped  persecution  by  living  in  Ziirich,  but 
again  bocatne  member  of  the  Bavarian  Land- 
tag (1863),  when  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
union  of  Bavaria  in  the  Gennan  Bund.  His 
pnncipa]  worlb  are  'Handbuch  der  vergleidi* 


V^erstanda*  imd  Staatetdnmde*  (Leipzig, 
5th  ed.,  1875)  ;  'KuUurgeschkiite  der  Menscb- 
hat»    (ib.    ia6B-70).  _  Under    the   pseudonym 


■Broch'  he  wrote  ^Icalien  imd  iotxige  poli- 
tiidie  Luge  des  iibrigen  Europas*  (Ziiiidi 
1859),  and^'Kaspar  Haiiser>  (At.  1859). 

KOLBE,  kdl'be,  Adolph  Wnhelm  Her- 
mann, Gennan  chemist:  b.  Elfirfiausen,  near 
Gottingen,  27  Sept,  1818;  d  Leipzig,  25  Nov. 
1884.  He  studied^  at  C^ottingen  and  became  as- 
sistant to  Bunsen  (1842)  In  Marbui^.  He  iras 
assistant  to  Playfair  at  London  (1845),  but  re- 
turned to  Marburg  (1847)  in  order  to  con- 
tinue, with  Frankland,  work  on  the  nitrites 
Started  in  London.  He  moved  to  Brunswick 
the  same  year  and  edited  'Handwortcrbach 
der  Chemie'  of  Uebig  and  Wohler.  He  was 
made  professor  at  Marburg  (1852)  and  at 
Leipzig  (1865).  Very  imturtant  work  of  his 
was  research  into  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
carbon- disulphi  de ;  on  the  decomposition  of 
the  or^nic  acids  by  electric  currents;  on  the 
production  of  acids  with  higher  cariranic-acid 
from  cyanogen  combinations  with  the  alcohol- 
radicles;  on  the  ^nthesis  of  cacotfyl,  etc 
Based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  para  radicles  he 
attempted  to  advance  chemistiy  on  the  radicle 
theory  and  remained  antagonistic  to  the  type 
and  structural  theory.  He  discovered  the  syn- 
thesis of  corallin  from  phenol  (1861)  and  in- 
vented a  simple  process  of  salic^ic  add  pro- 
duction from  phenol  and  carbomc  acid,  lesuit- 
in^  the  next  ^ear  the  antiseptic  properties  of 
this  compoation'.  He  wrote  ^Ausfiihrlicbcs 
Lehrbuch  dct  organischen  Chemie'  <Brun»- 
wick  1855-64),  which  has  bad  many  revised 
editions ;  'Knrzes  Lehrhud  der  iootganisdien 
Chemie>  (ib.  1883) ;  'Zur  Entwicklun^sge- 
schicbte  der  theoretischen  (3iemie>  (Lapaig 
1881).  He  edited  the  JoumiU  fiir  prakHtekt 
Ckwmu  from  187a  Consult  Hofmann,  <Ne- 
krolog  auf  H.  Kolbe*  in  Btrickte  dtr  dettUek^n 
clumucktn  gtttOniutft  (Berlin  1884). 

KOLBSRG.     See  Ccunta 

KtiLBING,  kel'bing,  Eogen,  German 
scholar:  b.  Hermhut,  21  Sept:  1846:  d.  Hen- 
renalb,  10  Au§.  1899.  He  studied  at  Leipzig 
and  taught  in  the  Chemnitz  Gymnasium 
(1871-72),  He  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Strassburg  and  became  private  teacher  (doceni) 
at  the  Breslau  University  (1873).  In  1880  he 
received  the  degree  of  assistant  prof  ess  or  and 
was  made  (18o6)  professor  of  tbe  English 
language  and  literature.  Hq  made  a  specialty 
of  mediicval  English  literature.  He  wrote 
•Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Ausfall  des  Rela- 
tiv-Pronomens  in  den  germanischen  Sprachen* 
(Strassburg  1872'),  and  edited  a  number  of  old 
Norse  sagas.  Amon^  his  other  works  are 
'Beitrage  rur  vergleichendcn  geschichte  der 
romanlischen  Poesie  und  Prosa  des  Uittelal- 
ters>  (Breslau  1876) ;  'Chanson  de  Roland,* 
after  the  Venetian  manuscript  (Heilbroun 
1877)  ;  *Die  nordische  und  englische  Version 
der  Tristansage,*  with  translation  (ib.  1878- 
82);  'Amis  and  Amiloun,'  the  Middle-Eng- 
lish romances  (ib.  1884)  ;  <Sir  Deris  of  Ham- 
(London  1885-94) ;   <Ipoinedon>    (Bres- 
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(1877)  the  periodical  Engliseht  Slttditn.  Con- 
sult his  biography  in  Englische  Siudien  (Leip- 
zig  1900). 

KOLB'S  FAKM,  Engagement  at.  After 
the  action  at  Pine  Mountain  (q.v,),  IS  June 
18M,  General  Sherman  closed  hi  on  tiie  Con- 
federate antiy  defending  Marietta  and  the  rail- 
road south  to  the  Chattahoochee,  and  began  the 
extension  of  his  lines  to  the  right  The  Con- 
federates made  a  corresponding  move  lo  die 
left,  and  on  .the  night  of  the  21st  Ht)o#s  corps 
of  two  ^-visions,  Hiitdman's  and  Stevensoirs, 
moved  from  the  right,  near  the  railroad  north 
of  Uariettta,  to  the  Uarietu  and  Powder 
Springs  roftd,  n«ar  Zk«  Church,  about  four 
miles  soothweu  of  Marietta  and  a  mile  east  of 
Kolb's  farm.  Hood  now  occupied  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Confederate  line,  aitd  had  been  in- 
stmcted  by  Geo.  J.  £.  Johnston  to  ettdeavor 
to  prevent  any  progrcu  of  Sherman's  ngfat 
toward  the  railKad,  the  course  of  which  was 
neariy  parallel  to  the  Confederate  left  and 
centre,  and  which  was  setnou^y  laenaccd  by 
Hooker's  and  Schofield's  coi^a.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  Schofield  had  advanced  one 
divisioti,  Hascall's,  on  the  road  from  Powder 
Springs  Church  to  Marietta,  with  orders  to 
ta^e  position  on  Hooker's  ri^t,  near  Kolb's 
house.  Hooker,  in  going  to  the  rig^t  and  for- 
ward, reached  to  the  Marietta  road  at  Kolb's, 
Mid  made  connection  with  H-ascaJl's  division. 
Williams'  ivlHon,  massed  by  brigades,  held 
Hooker's  ri^t,  GeaiVs  divrsion  was  on  the  left 
of  William*  and  ButterEeld's  division  was 
furdiei  to  the  left  on  the  line  of  Howard's 
Fourth  corps.  Williams  and  Hascall  had  very 
sharp  skirmishing  in  gelling  into  posdlton,  and 
from  prisoners  taken  of  Hood's  corps  it  was 
learned  Aat  Hood,  supported  by  Hardee,  was 
about  to  attadc,  upon  which  both  Williams  and 
Hasc^l  were  ordered  to  deiJoy  thdr  ^visions, 
and  they  threw  up  breastworks,  Hascall  in 
heavy  woods  and  WilHams,  for  the  greater 
part,  on  open,  commandbg  ground,  giving  good 
positions  tor  artiHery-  The  deployment  had  not 
been  completed  and  but  few  breastworks  had 
been  thrown  up  when,  about  S  p.m..  Hood  made 
his  attack.  As  he  advanced  from  the  woods 
whidi  liad  sheltered  Um  and  concealed  hi^  Hac, 
his  right  was  met  ity  a  terrific  fire  of  ahe)t 
case-shot  and  canister  diat  tore  great  gaps  in 
the  line  and  partially  broke  up  his  formation; 
but  he  pressed  on  and,  coming  under  still  closer 
caiister  fire  and  deadly  volleys  of  mwikeitry, 
was  repulsed  after  a  most  desperate  stnjgRie 
of  less  than  an  hour.  The  attadt  fell  upon  me 
divisions  of  Williams  and  Hascall,  Williams 
kising  only  130  killed  and  wounded  and  Has- 
call a  less  number.  Hood's  loss  was  1,012 
Ulled  and  woimded  and  about  100  missing. 
Consult  <CHficial  Records>  (Vol.  XXXVIII)  ; 
Cox,  J.  D.,  'Atlama>  (New  York  1882)  ;  J(An- 
ston,  J.  E.,  'Narrative  of  Military  Operations' 
(New  York  1874). 

KdLCSSY,    MI'se,    Fereoci,    Hungarian 

ret  and  critic:  b.  Siodemeter.  Transylvania, 
Aug.  1790;  d.  Szathmir,  24  Aug.  1838.  He 
studied  at  Dehreczin  and  went  to  Fest  as  a 
royal  ofRcer  of  the  law  (1809),  where  he  gave 
out  his  first  efforts  in  poetry  (1813)  and 
founded  (1826)  the  periodic^  £ht  is  irodalom 
(Life  and  LUtrthtre),  for  which  he  contributed 
a  large  flumber  of  articles  on  philosoi^iy,  arti 


history  and  crhidsni^    He  « 


a  member  of  the 


Liberal  party.  The  Hungarian  Acad-' 
emy  elected  him  a  member^  His  'Journal  of 
the  Landtag,  183i2-36'  (Pest  1848)  is  interssk- 
ing.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Hungarian  na-i 
tional  hymn.  His  complete  works  were  ptrf>- 
lished  by  P.  Sztmexc  (2d  ed.,  Pest  1863). 

KOLDINO,  kSl'dlng,  E>enmark,  a  town  on* 
the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  situated  on  Kolding 
Fiord,  a  small  bay  of  the  Little  Belt,  and  the 
junction  of  several  railways.  The  town  does 
a  good  shipping  business  as  well  as  considerable 
trade  in  lumber,  grain  and  other  products.  On' 
the  northwest  side  is  the  pcturesque  ruin  of 
the  burned  (1808)  royal  castle  Koldinghuus, 
built  in  the  13th  century  for  the  residence  of 
the  Danish  kings.  In  1849  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  army  under  Bonin  defeated  the  Danes 
here,  causing  much  damage  to  the  town.  'An 
antiquarian  and  historical  museum  is  here. 
The  pc^pulation,  about  14,219.  Consult  Fijhn, 
'Efterretninger  om  Kjflbstaden  Kolding' 
(Kolding  I84»^). 

KOLHAPUK,  kdl^-poor',  or  KOLAPITK, 
India,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  is 
terminus  of  one  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
Railway's  branches.  It  Is  144  miles  south  by- 
east  of  Poona  and  188  miles  south-southeast 
of  Bombay,  situated  on  the  Panchganga' 
River,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge.  Nu- 
merous fine  modem  buildings  itKlude  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Rajah,  government  offices,  city" 
hall,  treasury,  etc.  From  its  interesting  Budd- 
hist remains  this  must  have  been  once  a  reli- 
gious centre  of  importance,  evideiiced  in  tem- 
ples, shrines,  caves  cnt  into  the  rock  and  dec- 
orated, etc    Pop.  48,122. 

KOLHAPUR,  or  KOLAPUR,  In^a,  the 
principal  state  under  the  Bombay  government, 
covering  an  area  of  3,165  square  mites.  In  die 
western  divirion  it  is  covered  with  its  moun>- 
tainous  Ghats,  but  the  eastern  section. has  the 
fertile  Beccan  plain.  The  western  Ghats  fiir- 
nish  little  else  Oian  lumber  and  arc  the  strong- 
holds  of  the  feudamry  Uahrattas.  The  vege- 
table produce  of  the  valleys  and  plaint  are 
rice,  millet,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  -  etc. 
The  overlords^  or  rajahs,  claim  descent  from 
Stvajt  the  (ireat,  the  Uahratta  Etnfure's 
founder.    Pop.  863,441. 

KOLIN,  kfi'ien.  Austria^  this  Bohemian 
dty  is  in  part  termed  Neukohn  and  is  built  on. 
two  islands  produced  by  the  river  Elbe  at  this 
point  and  crossed  by  two  iron  bridges.  It  is 
reached  by  two  railways,  the  Austro-Htmgarian 
State  Railroad  and  the  Northwestern  Railroad,, 
and  is  the  seat  of  government  offices. 

It  contains  the  14th  century  Gothic  Bar- 
tholomew church,  an  Evangelical  church  and 
a  synagogue,  an  ancient  palace  and  townhall,' 
gymnasium,  commerdal  and  trade  schools,  two 
sugar  and  two  machine  factories,  several 
diemicnl  works,  petroleum  refinery,  two  brew-' 
cries,  etc.  It  does  a  large  trade  in  vegetables 
and  fruit  grown  in  the  vicinity.  A  noted  battle 
was  fought  here  18  Jtme  1757  between  the  Aus- 
trians  under  Daun  and  the  Pi'ussiana  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  ending  in  the  latter's  de- 
feat and  the  consequent  raising  of  the '  siege 
of  Prague  as  well  as  the  evacuation  of  Bone-' 
rata,  together  with  a  batde  Ion  of  14|O0D  ag»-' 
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aides,  29  standards  and  43  cannon,  while  the 
Ausirians  lost  about  8,000.  Pop.  17,000,  mostly 
Ciechs. 

KOLLAR,  kdHar,  Jan,  Czech  poet  and 
archKotogtst :  b.  Mossocz,  Hungary,  29  July 
1793;  d.  Vienna,  24  Jan.  1852.  He  stndied  at 
the  Pressburg  Lyceum  (1812-15)  and  dien  at 
Jena,  becoming  Slovak  preadier  (1819)  to  the 
newly-founded  Evangelical  Commiinity  in 
Pest  His  first  work  was  a  collection  of  short 
poems,  'Basn£>  (Prague  1831),  followed  by 
*Slavy  Dcera,'  the  Daushter  of  Slava,  (Pest 
1832)..  The  work  was  added  to  in  further 
editions  (Pest  1845i  Vienna  1852;  Prague 
1862).  In  these  celebrated  poems  he  give$ 
expression  to  his  pain  over  the  suppres- 
sion of  his  race  uuder  German  kultur.  He 
next  brouEht  out  a  praiseworthy  collection  of 
Slovak  folk-songs,  'Narodnie  ipdvansky'  (Pest 
1834-35).  Of  his  other  works  should  be  men- 
tioned 'Rocpravy  o  jmenach,  etc*  (ib.  1830) 
concerning  the  nanles  and  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Slovak  peoples.  With  the  figlit  for  the 
freedom  of  his  language  in  Hungary  the  en- 
tire Sloridc  youth  congref^ated  around  the 
noted  poet,  although  he  tried  to  repress  the 
tendency  to  Panslavism,  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  archeology  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  (1849).  After  his  death,  appeared  the 
arclueological  work  <5taroitaha  slavjanska' 
(Vienna  1853;  Prague  1863)  concerning  Sla- 
vonic Italy.  A  collectioa  (•£  bis  works,  con- 
taining the  poet's  autobiography,  was  pub- 
lished (Prague  1862-63)  and  a  second  edition 
(1868),  but  both  are  incomplete. 

KOLLIKBR.  k^'li-ker,  Rudolph  Albert 
von,  Swiss  anatomist  and  physiologist :  b.  Zu- 
rich, 6  July  1817;  d.  Wur^buix.  Bavaria,  13 
Nov,  1905.  He  studied  at  Zurich,  Bonn  and 
Berlin  and  became  an  assistant  d  Henle 
(1842),  and  was  admitted  to  the  faculty  of  the 
university  at  Zurich  (1843)  as  docent.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  professor  of  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy  (1845)  but  tnoved  to 
Wiiriburg-  (1847)  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy. 
He  tau^t  anatomy,  microscopies  and  compar- 
ative anatomy  (1866-1902)  and  was  acknowl- 
edged the  highest  authority  on  general  micro- 
scopical anatoim'  from  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  'Handbuch  der  Owebeiehre* 
(1852;  6th  ed.,  Leipzig  1889-96).  Much  lionor 
is.  due  him  for  his  epoch-making  researches 
ID  evolution  and  zoology,  more  especially  re- 
specting the  molluscs  and  worms  in  which  he 
He  wrote  voluminously;  his 


laboratioo  with  Henle;  ' Mikroskopiscbe  Anat- 
omic oder  Gewebclehre  des  Menschen'  (Leip- 
zig 1850-54} ,-  'Entwickelungsgesdiichte  des 
Menschen  und  der  hohem  Tiere'  (ib.  1861); 
'loooes  histologicse'  (ib.  1863-65);  'Entwick- 
elungsgeschichte  der  Ce^dialopoden'  (Zlirich 
1844) ;  'Die  Schwimmpolypen  von  Messina' 
(Leipzig  18S3)  ;  'Die  normale  Resolution  des 
KnoChengewebes*  (Leipzig  1873);  <Grundriss 
der  Entwickelungsgeschichie  des  Menschen 
und  der  hdhem  Tiere'  (ib-  1880),  He  edited 
Zeitsthnfi  fur  wissensehaftlicke  Zoologie  from 
1849  in  collaboration  with  Siebold,  and  with 
Ernest  Efaters,  later.    An  accamplishBd  linguist, 


he  was  also  a  great  traveler,  well  known  in  all 
leading  European  educational  centres.  Con< 
suit  his  'Errinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben' 
(Leipdg  1899). 

KOLMAR,  kol'mar,  Germany^  city  and 
capital  of  the  district  of  Kolmar  m  the  C^- 
man  Reichstand  of  Alsace- Lorraine,  Upper 
Alsace,  formerly  in  the  French  department  of 
Haut  Rhin,  40  miles  south- southwest  of  Slrass- 
burg.  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1673 
and  it  is  now  surrounded  by  boulevards  and 
entered  by  three  gales.  Here  is  the  public  li- 
brary with  80,000  volumes  and  some  piaures 
by  Schon,  Albert  Etorcr,  etc. ;  and  the  museum, 
where,  among  other  curiosities,  a  remarkable 
aerolite  is  preserved,  which  fdl  near  Ensis- 
heim  in  1492  and  originally  weighed  about  284 
pounds.  The  portion  here  weighs  about  142 
pDtmds.  Kolmar  has  manufactures  of  printed 
goods,  calicoes,  silks,  etc,  besides  cotton-spin- 
ning mills,  tanneries  and  chamois-Iealher 
worics.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  man- 
ufactured goods  of  Alsace,  and  in  iron,  gnio, 
wine,  madder,  etc;  and  in  colonial  produce, 
with  which  it  supplies  Switzerland-  It  became 
one  of  the  free  imperial  cities  in  1226,  and  as 
such  became  a  place  of  consideratioD.  In  1632 
it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes,  who  maintained 
possession  for  two  years.  It  vras  united  to 
France  in  1697  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  and 
surrendered  to  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, 26  Feb.  1871.  In  the  French  invasion  of 
Alsace  which  followed  the  outbr^ik  of  the 
Great  European  War  in  1914,  Kolmar  was  cap- 
tured; but  the  dty  was  soon  reoccupied  as  a 
result  of  a  German  counteratroke      Pop.  43,808. 

KOLO,  kS'16,  Russia,  a  town  in  the  Rus- 
sian Polish  government  of  Kalisch,  ; ' 


dicti 


Island  in  the  river  Warthc,     It  has  a  Bene- 

.., factories  and  a  ooniila- 

of  11.655  in  1910.    In  the  Worid  \ 


town  was  one  of  the  bases  of  the  Germans  in 
their  first  drive  at  Warsaw  and  It  was  a  pass- 
ing point  for  troops  in  the  following  expedi- 
tions against  Warsaw.  The  neighborhood  con- 
tains a  number  of  important  brick  kilns. 

KOLOKOTRONIS,  k6'ti)k-6-l  ro'nls.  Tbw- 
dorOB,  Greek  general :  b.  Karvtena,  Arcadia,  15 
April  1770;  d.  Athens,  15  Mairh  1843.  He  took 
part  in  the  sieges  of  TripolitEa,  Nauplia  and 
Corinth  and  invaded  Livadia  (1821)  as  a 
leader  of  the  Klephts  against  the  Turks.  In 
the  next  campaign  he  beat  the  Turks  at  KIcones 
and  Phlius.  He  seized  Nauplia  and  made  him- 
self governor  (1823)  and,  by  force  of  threats, 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  and,  later, 
vice-president  of  executive  council.  Fij^ting 
adversely  against  the  government  troops  under 
Guras,  he  withdrew  to  Karytena  and  was  made 
state's  prisoner  (1825).  The  campaigri  losses 
of  the  Greeks  caused  (hem  to  entrust  him  with 
an  army-Corps  and  he  fought  adversely  against 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  Under  Count  d'Istria  he  acted 
as  general  in  die  Peloponnesus  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  provisional  government  com- 
mission on  the  death  of  the  president,  but 
sided  with  the  Russians  against  the  government. 


htf^  treason,  but  the  sentence  was  dianged  by 
King  Otho  to  10  yean'  imprisonment  On  the 
Idog  coming  of  a^  and  ascondine  the  dirone 
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(1835),  he  was  r«]eased  and  his  rank  of  gen- 
eral restored,  besides  hiinors  beinK  bestowed 
on  him.  He  lived  (henceforth  at  AUiens.  Con- 
sull  Edmond's  translation  of  'Kolokotronis  the 
Klepht  and  the  warrior,  an  autobiography' 
(London  1891) ;  Bikelas,  'Un  hfiros  de  U 
Guerre  de  I'lndependance'  (in  *La  Grece  by- 
lantine  et  moderne,'  Paris  1893). 


HAN,  king  of  Huiwary  (1095-1116).  He  was 
son  of  Giias  I  and  overthrew  (1097)  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Croats.  Conqueriiw  the 
greater  part  of  Dalmatia,  be  attacked  Galtda 
(1096).  Me  suppreued  the  efforts  of  Em- 
peror Heinrich  V  to  place  bis  brother  AJmos 
on  the  throne,  and,  after  several  revolts,  he 
had  Alnios  and  his  sod  B£la  blinded.  He  waa 
active  as  a  lawmaker,  r^iilaling  the  taxes  and 
ireasuiy  as  well  as  the  right  of  succession  of 
the  nobility.  The  Church  was  greatly  benefited 
by  fais  acts  and  the  Jews  were  forbidden  trad- 
ing rights.    His  son  Stephan  II  succeeded  him. 

KOLOHBA,  kol6-ma'a,  Austria,  a  town 
in  Galicia.  situated  on  the  Pruth  and  on  the 
Lemberg-Czemowitz  Railroad,  the  local  De- 
latjTi-Sfefanowka  and  Kolomea-Sloboda  Run- 
gurska  lines,  42  miles  from  Cztraomrt  and  122 
miles  from  Leniberg  by  rail.  It  possesses  a 
number  of  churches  of  itferent  denominations, 
monuments  to  King  Kasimir  IV  and  the  poet 
Karpinski,  a  Polish  and  a  Ruthenian  gymnasium, 
trade  schools  for  the  wood  industry  and  for 
pottery  work,  the  latter  being  its  leading  in- 
dustry. Other  manufactures  are  flour- mi  I  ling, 
ttetroleum  refining,  textile  and  embroideiy 
work;  it  also  does  a  large  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products.  The  population  in  1910  was 
42.676,  consisting  chiefly  of  Jews  and  Poles. 

KOLOMNA,  kolom-na,  Russia,  county- 
town  of  the  government  of  Moscow,  on  the 
jimction  of  the  Moskva  and  Kolomen^  rivers 
and  on  the  Moscow-Ryazan  Railroad.  It  pos- 
sesses tlie  ancient  remains  of  the  fortihed 
iCreml,  the  beautiful  17th  century  Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Cathedral,  church  of  the 
Resurrection,  12  other  churches,  a  monastery 
and  a  nunnery.  Among  its  institutions  are  a. 
gymnasium,  city  bank,  several  factories  —  no- 
tably the  Kolomna  Machine  Factory  — and  it 
has  a  large  agricultural  trade.  As  early  as 
1177  mention  is  made  of  this  town  and  it  was 
here  that  the  Mongols  ( 1237)  under  Batu 
beat  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Jurie.  Pop. 
26,324. 

KOLYHA,  ko-le'ma,  Siberia,  a  river  in 
the  government  of  Vakulsk,  which  rises  in  the 
moimtains  of  Stanovoi-Krebet,  After  a  course 
of  about  1,000  miles  it  falls  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Greater 
and  the  I-esser  Aniuj  and  the  Omolon,  which 
enter  it  on  the  left  not  far  from  the  sea.  After- 
ward the  river  divides  into  two,  and  subse- 
quently into, three,  branches,  forming  a  delta. 
The  Kolyma  from  May  Co  September  is  ice- 
free  and  has  sufficient  depth  for  any  vessel,  but 
naviration,  especially  at  the  entrance,  is  ren- 
dered  dangerous   by   shifting  sand-banks. 

KOLZOV,  kSI-ts6f.  Aleit«j  Vul1j»itch, 
Russian  national  poet:  b.  Woronezh.  14  Oct 
1809;  d.  there.  31  Oct.  1842.  He  carried  on,  as 
a  youth,  his  father's  business  of  catttc-trader, 
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but  educated  himself  bf  a  study  of  the  works 
of  I-omonossov,  Oerzhavin,  Zbukovsk^,  Posh- 
kin  and  others.  He  then  practised  versification. 
In  UoBcow  (1831)  he  found  an  opportunity 
to, get  his  poems  published,  and  through  them 
gained  numerous  and  influential  patrons.  One 
of  the  latter.  Siankevitch,  published  (1835)  a 
collection  of  18  of  liis  poems.  An  edition  of 
his  complete  poems,  with  his  biography  by 
Belinsky,  was  published  (Saint  Petersburg  1846 ; 
ia&t  ed,  1909).  He  was  the  first  poet  to  treat 
the  Russian  folklore  in  truly  artistic  manner, 
and  has  been  termed  the  Russian  Bums.  Most 
of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into  German 
by  Fridler  and  published  in  Reclam's  Uuiversai 
Biblioihek  (Leip'^ig  lSi5)  ;  also  by  M.  Michel- 
son  (Saint  Petersburg  1891). 

KOMORN,  ktfmom,  Magyar  KOMA-' 
ROM.  Hungary,  a  royal  free  town  with  mu- 
nicipal powers  and  a  fortification  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Donau  River,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  6S  miles  west-northwest 
of  Budapest  by  rail,  and  has  seven  churches 
three  monasteries,  an  important  grain  and 
lumber  industry,  besides  fisheries.  Its  institu- 
tions include  also  a  Benedictine  gymnasium  and 
officers'  pavilion,  and  a  monument  to  the  Hun- 
garian general  Klapka.  who  held  the  old  for- 
tress (buih  originally  by  Matthias  Corvinus.  in 
the  ISlii  century)  long  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  elswherc,  but  capitu- 
lating to  the  Austrian  army  27  Sept  1849.' 
This  is  the  seat  of  a  Reformed  bishop,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  noted  novelist  Maurice 
Jokai  was  born.  Its  population  in  1910  was 
22,337.  Consult  Szillanyi,  'Komom  in  lahr 
1849'  (Leipzig  1851J;  Srinnyei.  <Komorn  in 
the  Year  1848-1849'  (Budapest  1887,  in  Hun- 
garian). 

KOMPERT,  kwn'pErt,  I-eopoW,  Austrian 
novelist:  b.  Miinchengriitz,  Bohemia,  15  May 
1822;  d.  Vienna,  23  Nov.  1886.  He  studied  at 
the  Prague  Universi't^  and  was  appointed  tutor 
of  the  obiWren  of  Count  Andrassy  at  Press- 
burg.  He  continued  Iris  studies  (1847)  at 
Vienna  University.  The  revolution  of  the  year 
1848  drew  him  into  politico- journalistic  activ- 
ity and  he  became  editor  of  OettreUhitcken 
Lloyd.  In  1852  he  accepted  a  tutor's  position 
in  Pest,  but  roturj>ed  to  Vienna  (1857)  where 
he  devoted  himseilf  to  literature.  Of  Jewish 
descent  his  stories  treat  of  Jewish  life  and  con- 
ditions ;,  in  ihcm  he  comtrined  a  lar^e  measure 
of  truthful  poetic  aodon  and  description  wkh 
great  originality.  Hi-s  principal  works  are 
'Geschichte  aus  dem  Ghetto'  (Leipiig  1848; 
3d  ed.,  1886) ;  Bohmische  Juden'  (Vieraia 
1851);  'Am  Pfiug'  (Berlin  1855);  <Ncue  Ge-. 
schichten  aus  dem  Ghetto'  (Prague  1860); 
'NoveUen'  (it.  I860) ;  'Gesdiichte  eraer 
Gaise»  (Bcriin  I86S).  Of  novels  he  wrote, 
among  others,  'Zwischen  Ririnen'  (Berlin 
1875)  ;  <Franai  und  Heini'  (ib.  1880)  ;  'Ver- 
streote  Geschichtcn'  (ib.  1883).  Hb  collective 
works  were  published  in  ei^t  volumes  aj 
'Gesammelte  Schriften'  (Berlin  1882,  and 
Leipzig  1S87),  (insult  Altgetneint  dtvUcht 
Biograpkie  (Leipzig). 

KOUURA,  kS'moo'ra.  Jntsro,  Marquis. 
Japanese  statesman  and  diplomat:  b.  1855;  <L 
Hayama.  24  Nov.  1911.  In  1875  he  was  one  of 
the  first  gTottp  of  Msdents  sent  by  the  Jt 
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government  to  the  United  StMet.  He  was 
grultiated  at  Harvard  In  1S77  and  relumed 
borne,  where  he  served  some  years  in  ihe  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  that  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Afipointed  secretary  of  legation  in  Pddng,  be 
acted  as  chargi-d 'affaires  during  the  negotia- 
tions that  culntinated  in  the  Chlno-Japanese 
War  of  1894-95.  He  next  served  as  civil  ad- 
ministrator at  Antung,  then  on  a  special  mis- 
sion {o  Korea,  and  subsequently  as  Vice-Min- 
bter  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Ti^o.  From  this 
poM  he  was  launched  on  his  ambassadorial  ca- 
reer, being  successively  Minister  to  Washing- 
ton, Saint  Petersburg  (Petrograd)  and  Peking, 
where  he  served  during  the  troublous  period 
of  the  Boxer  RebeHion.  In  1901  he  became 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  Katsura  Cabinet;  he 
conducted  the  negoliatious  preceding  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  also  the  peace  negotiation* 
at  Portsmouth.  While  the  results  of  that  were 
displeasing  to  the  Japanese  people,  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  dial  Komura  really  achieved  ci 
diplomatic    victory    by    the    Treaty    of    Ports- 


As  Foreign  Minister  Komura  had 
formed  the  Anglo -Japanese  Alliance  in  1902i 
three  years  later  he  was  sent  to  England  — 
the  first  Japanese  Ambassador  to  thai  country. 
He  returned  in  1908  to  take  again  the  Foreign 
Office  in  the  second  Kalsura  Cabinet.  He  re- 
mained at  work  until  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  — of  tuberculosis  — and  left  a  profound 
impreSiion  on  Japan's  toreian  relations.  The 
lale   King  Edward  beatoweo  two  decorations 

yn  him  in  1905  and  1907.  On  the  renewal 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  July  1911, 
in odifica lions  were  introduced  into  (he  treatv 
to'  permit  its  obligations  from  clashing  with 
the  provisions  of  the  arbitration  treaty  then 
signed,  but  not  raliiied,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  two  countries  for 
which  Komura  entertained  sincere  admiration 
Uid  personal   regards. 

KONDRATOWIC2,  kSn'dra-ta'vich.  LnA- 
vtk  VladJslaw,  Polish  poet :  b.  Ja5k6wicze, 
Lithuania,  17  Sept.  1823;  d.  Vilna,  IS  Sept. 
1862.  He  is  better  known  under  his,  heraldic 
Hont'de'PlMme,  Vladislaw  Syrokomla.  He  lived 
as  a  fanner  in  Zaiucze  on  the  Niemen  and, 
later,  near  Vilna,  but  always  in  the  greatest 

Enrerty.  His  poetry  was  not  given  over  to 
gh  flights,  but  was  tired  with  enthusiasm  and 
deep,  honest  feeling,  expressed  with  unusual 
rfmplirity.  Among  his  folk  stories  are 
'Urodtony  Jan  Debord^'  (1854);  'Janfco 
Cmentamik>  (1856)  t  *Noc1ck  hefmanski> 
(1857)  ;  <ZgDn  Acema'  (1856)  ;  the  latter  dedi- 
cated to  the  poet  Klonowiez  (g.v.),  whose  said 
liffe  story  mirrored  his  own.  His  dramatic  at- 
ttmpts,  such  as  'Kasper  Karlinski,'  were  not 
so  successful.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Polish 
literature — ^  "I>tieje  literatitry  w  Polsce'  <2d 
ed.,  Warsaw  1875),  and  his  metrical  transla- 
tions of  the  Polish-Latin  poets  are  excellent 
A  collective  eifition  of  his  poems  w»s  pub- 
lished (lOvols.,  Warsaw  1872)  His  biography 
was  written  by  J.  J.  Krasiewsfci  (ib.  1863). 

KONG,  West  Africa,  an  inland  city  of  im- 
BOrtance  In  the  district  of  the  same  name  be- 
longing to  the  French  Ivory  Coast  colony. 
Pronperouff  cotton  good';  factories  exist  here, 
b»rt  its  native  commerce  is  chiefly  in  gold,  coco- 


nuts and  salt.  Its  population  is  about  15,000, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Mohammedans.  One  of 
the  first  Europeans  to  visit  this  section  was  the 
French  captain  L.  G.  Bingcr,  who  in  1888  did 
much  toward  bringing  the  natives  under  French 
protection. 

KONGO,  keng'gO,  or  CONGO,  The, 
once  an  independent  state  in  central  Africa 
(1882);  a  Belgian  colony,  1907.  It  is  bounded 
northwest  and  north  by  French  Kongo  and 
British  East  Africa,  the  dividing  lane  being 
partly  the  Kongo  itself  and  its  tributary,  the 
Ubangi;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  British 
East  Africa,  German  East  Africa,  Lake  Tan- 
gsnydka  and  British  Central  Africa;  on  the 
south  by  the  Portuguese  and  British  teriitones. 
It  reaches  <tbe  Atlantic  at  the  mouth   of    the 


divided  into  2Z  administrative  districts,  each 
of  the  districts  beiiK  under  a  convnissioner.  In 
19)3  there  were  350  posts  and  stations.  The 
enimated  revenue  for  1914  was  £1,218,050  and 
the  expendUures  £2,077,440.  The  pubUc  debt 
in  1912  stood  at  £1,149,838.  The  northeastern 
portion  of  the  slate,  farming  fully  one-third 
of  the  whole,  is  mostly  under  dense  and  almost 
itnpenetrable  forest,  out  the  remainder  hii]eely 
consists  of  arable  land  of  conuderable  fertUity. 
Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  maize,  millet, 
maoioc,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  hemp, 
bananas,  etc.,  ana  most  of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  Europe  have  been  found  to  thrive  ex- 
cellently. The  wild  animaJs  include  the  ele- 
; lb  ant,   hiHK^tamus,   crocodile,   buffalo,    ante-  j 

opes  of  various  kinds,  the  chimpanzee,  soko,  ' 

etc  The  imports  consist  mostly  of  woven 
goods,  spirits,  tobacco  and  firearnis,  and  the  ex-  j 

ports     comprise     ivory,     rubber,     ground-nuts,  ' 

palm-oil,  gum-copal,  wax,  etc.    The  climate  is  i 

very  unhealthful  to  white  men  owing  to  the 
combination  of  great  heat  with  a  very  moist  ' 

atmosphere,  but  m  a  few  of  the  more  elevated 
spots  it  is  mudi  better.     There  are  two  rainy  j 

seasons,  namely,  October- December  and  Fehrti-  I 

ary-May,  the  latter  being  much  the  wetter,  and 
between  these  intervene  the  two  dry  seasons.  i 

There  are  not  as  yet  many  good  roads  in  the  I 

staAe,    but    there    are    thousands   of    miles    of  : 

navigable  rivers.  The  Kongo  is  navigable  from 
die  sea  up  to  Matadi,  and  again  for  1.200  miles  ' 

between  Stanley  Pool  and  Stanley  Falls,  but 
the  portion  between  Matadi  and  the  Pool  is 
obstmctied  by  cataracts.  In  1913  there  wer« 
1,039  miles  of  railway.  The  Great  Lakes  Rail- 
way, completed  in'  1915,  links  up  the  Upper 
Kongo  with  the  German  railway  from  Dar-es- 
SaJaam  to  Udjtdji.  The  colony  is  also  linked 
up,  via  Elizabeihville,  with  Ihe  Cape-to-Cairo 
Railway.  In  1912  the  tonnage  etrtered  at  the 
ports  was  1,044,864  tons.  The  bulk  of  the  in- 
habifanta  are  of  Bantu  stock,  but  in  the  extreme 
north  the  proper  negro  type  is  found,  and  in 
some  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  state  Arabs 
and  other  ethracal  groups  occur.  .Large  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  are  cannibals  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  attd  the  vast  majority 

After  Stanley  had  proved  the  iitentity  of  the 
Lualaba  with  the  Kongo,  a  Comiii  d'Etudes  du 
Haul  Kongo  was  fonned  under  the  auspices  of 
Leopold  II,  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  in  1879 
this  body  comtnissioned  Stanley  to  return  to 
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the  Kongo  region  with  a  view  to  preparing 
for  ihe  development  of  its  resources.  He  estab- 
lished his  first  station  at  Vivi,  and  afterward 
founded  others  at  Isangila,  Manjranga,  Leopold- 
ville,  Equatorville,  Stanley  Falls  and  elsewhere, 
several  of  these  being  connected  by  good  roads. 
In  1SS4  the  African  Iniernalional  Association 
replaced  the  ccounittee,  and  in  the  following 
year  it  secured  the  foundation  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State  and  the  recognition  of  its  independ- 
ence by  the  Congress  of  BerUn.  Trade  and 
navigation  on  the  Kongo  and  all  the  rivers, 
lakes  and  canals  connected  wiA  it  were  de- 
clared absolutely  free,  and  the  suppression  of 
ihe  slave-trade  was  provided  for.  Leopold  II 
was  made  sovereign,  and  Brussels  was  named 
as  the  seat  of  the  government.  In  1689  Leo- 
pold bequeathed  his  sovereign  rights  to  Be!- 
gimn.  In  1890  the  territories  of  the  state  were 
declared  inalienable,  and  in  that  year  also  the 
ri^  was  reserved  to  Belghitn  of  anne:dng  it 
after  10  years.  This  convention  expired  on  3 
June  1903,  when  the  Belgian  governitient  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  project  of  annexation, 
allowing  the  option  to  expire,  the  reasons  given 
being  popular  oimosition  and  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain.  Scandals  connected  with  the 
administration,  especially  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  naUves,  aroused  in  1904  and  1903 
world-wid^  interest,  commisstons  of  inquiry 
were  appointed  and  retnedies  introduced.  Un- 
der treaty  of  28  Nov.  1907  cession  of  the  terri- 
tories was  made  to  BeMiun.  The  central  gov- 
ernmeat,  located  at  Brussels,  comprises  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  as  sovereign,  and  a  secre- 
tary of  stzte,  etc  At  Boma  there  is  a  gover- 
nor-general, under  whom  of  course  there  are 
numerous  (rilEdals.  There  is  an  army  of  native 
Africans,  having  an  effective  strength  of  about 
18,000,  commanded  ^  European  officers.  Be- 
sides Boma,  the  cai»tal,  the  chief  stations  are 
Banana,  hiatadi,  Vivi,  Isangila,  Manyanga, 
LeopoMville,  Mswata,  Kwamouthj  Bolobo,  Lu- 
bolda,  Eqtiatorville,  Bolombo,  Stanley  Falls, 
Nyangwe,  Yambuya,  Basoko,  Benabendl,  etc. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.000;  tn  1912  there  were 
S,4o5  Europeans,  including  3,307  Belgians. 

KONGO,  or  COMOO  RIVER,  Africa,  a 
large  river  in  southwest  Africa,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  lat.  6'  S. ;  long.  12°  iff  E. 
Its  esituaiy  was  discovered  hy  the  Portuguese, 
EKego  Cam,  in  1482;  and  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  was  first  explored  by  Captain  TucVey  in 
1816.  The  upper  part  of  the  river  remained 
unknown  until  Stanley,  by  descending  from 
Nyangwe  on  the  Luaiaba  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo  (1876-77),  proved  the  two  rivers  to  be 
identical.  The  Kongo  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Luapula  and  the  Lualaba  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  the  moutli.  Of  these  the 
foimer  issues  from  the  south  «id  of  Lake 
Bangweolo,  bends  northward  and  Bows  into 
Lake  Moero,  on  learving  which  it  pursues  a 
northwesterly  course.  The  chief  inflowing 
river  of  Bangweolo  is  the  Qiambezi.  which 
enters  the  lake  on  the  eaM  after  Rowing  south- 
west from  the  mountains  of  northeastern 
Rhodesia.  The  Lualaba  rises  by  several  head- 
streams  in  the  south  of  Kongo  Free  State  and 
flows  north  and  north-northeast  through  a 
series  of  lakes  to  its  junction  with  the  Luapula. 
The  river  tboice  flows  north  and  slightly  west 
to  Nyasgwe,  receiving  the  Ltikuga  on  the  right 


from  L.ake  Tanganyika,  thus  being  connected 
ifflmediately  with  the  great  lake  system  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  It  then  follows  a  northerly  course 
for  about  four  degrees,  near  the  equator  turns 
to  the  northwest  and  holds  that  direction  till  it 
reaches  about  lat.  1°  45'  N,,  when  it  turns  hr^t 
west  and  then  gradually  southwest.  About  the 
place  where  the  river  first  crosses  the  equator 
there  are  seven  falls,  called  Stanley  Falls,  and 
about  long.  17°  E.  and  lat.  2°  30"  S.  there  be- 
gins a  series  of  cataracts  and  rapids.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  some  very  large 
tributaries,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Aruwimi,  die  RuW,  the  Mon^la  and  the 
Mobangi  (or  Ubangi),  which  join  it  on  the 
right,  and  the  Boloko,  Lopori,  Ikclemba,  Ruid 
and  Kwa,  which  join  it  from  the  left,  the  latter 
representing  the  collected  vraterg  of  the  Kas- 
sai,  the  Kwango,  Sankuru,  etc.  Below  the  Liv- 
ingstone Falls,  near  Stanley  Pool,  the  course  of 
Ae  river,  which  is  there  contracted,  again  ex- 
pands, till  at  its  mouth  it  attains  a  breadth  of 
10  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  about  110  miles 
front  its  mouth  up  to  the  cataracts,  and  above 
Stanley  Pool  steamers  ply  about  for  about 
1^  miles.  The  amount  of  water  which  the 
nver  discharges  is  greater  than  that  dischar^d 
by  the  Mississippi,  the  volume  of  water  being 
next  to  the  Amazon.  The  length  of  the  river 
is  estimated  at  3,000  miles,  the  entire  navigable 
system  of  6,000  miles  and  the  area  of  its  basin 
about  1,600,000  square  miles.  The  Kongo  ex- 
pedition of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  financed  by  a  group  of  public-siurited 
members  and  friends  ot  the  museum,  and  led 
by  Herbert  Lang  and  James  Cbo^n,  left  Stan- 
leyville on  4  Sept.  1909  and  plunged  into  the 
great  forests  and  swamps  of  the  Kon^.  After 
six  years  in  the  African  jungk,  during  which 
time  the  expedition  had  been  many  times  given 
up  as  lost,  rt  returned  in  1915,  with  some  45 
tons  of  scientific  specimens,  the  most  valuable 
collection  ever  brought  out  of  Africa.  Water 
and  rail  communications  lead  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kongo  to  Late  Tanganyika,  and  from 
thence  southward  to  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Rail- 
way. Consult  Stanley,  'Through  the  Dai^  Con- 
tinent'  (1878). 

KONGO-SNAKE,  one  of  the  slender  am- 
phibians of  the  family  Amphiumida,  which  take 
an  intermediate  pbce  between  the  ctecilians 
and  the  salamanders  as  the  lowest  family  of 
the  tailed  (urodelous)  amphibians.  Several 
genera  occur  in  Asia  and  North  America.  The 
giant  "salamander*  iCryptobranchus  maximu$) 
of  the  mountain  streams  of  Japan,  sometimes 
more  than  five  feet  long,  and  the  American 
hellbender  (q.v.)  are  of  the  same  family.  The 
term  "Kongpo- snake,'  however,  belongs  spe- 
cifically to  the  typical  genus  and  species,  Am^ 
phiuma  mtatu,  which  inhabits  suitable  localities 
m  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  receives  its  name  from  the  negroes  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  an  eel-like  creature, 
with  very  small,  three-toed  and  almost  useless 
limbs,  one  pair  near  the  head  and  the  other 
almost  at  the  caudal  extretnity,  which  haunts 
shallow  stagnant  waters,  is  numerous  in  the 
Southern  rice-fields  and  is  snperstitiously  feared 
by  many  persons  although  perfectly  harmless. 
It  feeds  on  small  fishes,  snails,  crayfish,  insects, 
etc.,  which  it  darts  upon  in  the  water  or  roots 
out  of  tile  mud.     It  reproduces  by  eggs,  de- 
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ported  at  the  end  of  the  stunmer  in  a  damp 
place,  as  under  a  rotting  log,  which,  provided 
with  shells,  are  connected  by  a  gelatinous  cord, 
and  are  protecled  by  the  female  who  coils  her 
body  about  them  and  afterward  takes  care  of 
the  young.  The  embryos  have  well-developed 
external  gills,  but  these  disam>ear  with  growth, 
and  even  gill~clef'ts  are  greatly  reduced  in 
adults.  Consult  Cope,  'Balrachia  of  North 
America'  (1889)  ;  Gadow,  'Amphibia  and  Rep- 
tiles'  (New  York  1901). 

KONGSBERG,  kdngs-bark,  Norway,  a 
mountain  town  in  the  county  of  Buskernd,  on 
the  river  Laagen  and  the  HouRBUnd-KonRsberft 
Railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  mint  and 
has  a  silver  mine,  an  arms  factory  and  a  monu- 
ment of  Christian  IV,  its  founder.  The  silver 
mine  was  discovered  in  1623  and  its  output 
averages  about  ISO.CXX)  ounces  pure  silver  an- 
nually.   Pop.  6,260. 

KONIA,  k5'ni-5.  or  KONIEH,  Turkey, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Asia  Minor  vilayet  of 
Ihat  name.  It  stands  at  an  elevation  of  3,300 
feet  and  contains  beautiful  but  ruined  medieval 
palaces,  mosques,  madrassas  (Moslem  semina- 
ries), etc.  As  the  crossing  point  of  important 
roads,  it  has  remained  the  chief  staple  market 
for  county  produce,  has  rug,  glove  and  hose 
factories,  and  from  44,000  to  52,000  population, 
mostly  Mohammedan.  It  has  numerous  Mo- 
hammedan schools  and  two  directed  by  French 
Catholics  as  well  as  one  Greek  school.  Besides 
its  tombs  of  saints,  it  possesses  the  first 
monastery  of  the  Mawlawi  (whirling)  dervishes. 
This  is  the  starting  point  of  the  railroad  ex- 
tension toward  Bagdad  and  is  connected  with 
Constantinople.  Russian  and  French  consular 
agents  are  stationed  here.  It  is  the  ancient 
Ikonion  (Iconium)  of  Phrygian  origin,  and 
under  the  Diadochi  (Persians)  and  Romans  it 
was  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  and  from  1073 
became  the  splendid  residential  city  of  the 
Seljuk  sultans  of  Rum,  but  fell  under  the 
Osmanii  rule.  The  Persian  poet  Jelal  ud  Din 
Rumi  (1207-73)  lived  at  the  Seljuk  court  here. 
The  battle  of  Ikonion,  18  May  1190,  was 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  last  great  fight.  This 
city  was  captured  later  by  Bajesid  I  (1392),  by 
Mohammed  II  (1460),  and  by  Ahmed,  son  of 
Bajesid  II  (1511).  It  was  occupied  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  when  he  captured  Reshid  Pasha  (1832) 
near  here.  Consult  Huart,  'Konia,  la  Ville  des 
Dervishes  lourneurs'   CParis  1897). 

KONIG,  ke'nlk,  Friedrich,  German  printer 
and  inventor:  b,  Eisleben,  17  April  1774;  d. 
Oberzell,  17  Jan.  1833.  He  learned  the  art  of 
printing  at  Leipzig  (179(W)4),  and  was  active 
(1803-05)  in  improving  the  printing  press  at 
Meiningen  and  Suhl.  Lacking  the  means  to 
carry  out  his  experiments,  he  appealed,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  the  Saxon  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments, then  traveled  to  Saint  Petersburg  (1806) 
to  be  again  disappointed.  He  then  went  to 
London  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  printer 
Bcn8ley_  (1809)  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  a 
book-printing  machine.  They  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  platcn-prcss  (1810),  but  the  flat- 
plate  principle  was  soon  discarded  for  the 
cylinder  press.  Patents  followed  (1811,  1813, 
1814).  He  returned  to  Germany  (18171  and 
formed  a  company  (Konigand  Bauer)  at  Ober- 
zcU  and  established  a  steam-press  factory.  In 
partnership  with  Cotta,  of  Stuttgart,  they  built 


a  factory  for  machine-made  paper  at  Schwan- 
ach,  near  Wiirzburg  (1828).  In  combination 
with  the  inventor's  sons  the  printing-press  fac- 
tory thrived,  greatly  extending  its  work  with 
color-printing  machinery,  etC:  (1S86).  Consuh 
Goebel,  'Friedrich  Konig  und  die  Elrtindung der 
Schnellprcsse'    (Stuttgart   1883). 

KONIG,  Friedrich  Ediurd,  Semitic 
scholar:  b.  Reichenbach,  Saxony,  15  Nov.  1846. 
He  studied  theology  and  taught  under  the 
faculty  of  Leinrig  University  (1879).  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Rostock  (1888)  and 
Bonn  (1900).  He  wrote  'Historisch-Kritisches 
Lchrgebaude  der  hebraischen  Sprache'  (Leip- 
zig 1881-97)  ;  'Der  OffenbarungsgrifE  des  Allen 
Testaments'  (ib.  1882);  'Die  Haupiprokleme 
der  altisraelitischen  Religion sgeschichtc  gegen- 
iiber  den  Entwickelungstheoretikem  beieuchtet' 
(ib.  1884)  ;  'Die  glaubensakt  des  CHiristen  nach 
Begritl  und  Fundament  untersucht'  (ib.  1891); 
'Einleituncf  in  das  Alte  Testament'  (Bonn 
1893) ;  *The  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolation' 
(Edinburgh  1899)  ;  'Neueste  Prinripien  der 
alttestamcntlichen  Kritik'  (Berlin  1902) ; 
'Bibel  und  Babel'  (ib.  1903)  ;  'Die  Babel,  Bibel- 
Frage  und  die  wissenschaftliche  Methode'  (ib. 
1904) ;  'Im  Kampf  um  das  Alte  Testament'  (ib. 
1903)  ;  'Geschichte  der  altteslamentiichen  Re- 
ligion' (1912). 


Wiesbaden,  23  Sept.  1869.  He  studied  i 
Fulda  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum,  and  was  given 
an  official  position  in  the  city  government  at 
Frankfort.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
finance  at  Fiilda  (1817),  and  was  sent  officially 
to  Hanau  (1819)  and  sent  back  to  Fulda  (1840). 
His  treatises  'Rosenkranz  eines  Kalholiken' 
(Frankfort  1829)  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  clergy  which  caused  him  to  more 
clearly  express  his  religious  views  in  '  Der 
Christbaum  des  Lebens'  (ib.  1831).  He  was.  in 
consequence,  exeommunTcated  by  the  bishop 
and  joined  the  reform  community.  He  wrote 
'Liebwacht  und  Verfassungswacht,  oder  uber 
die  Bedetttung  der  Burgergardcn*  (Hanau 
1831)  in  his  fight  for  political  freedom.  As 
member  of  the  Landtag  (1832-33)  he  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Ministry  of  Hassen- 
pRvft  and  was  forbidden  to  act  as  representative 
in  the  next  Landtag,  He  retired  to  Hanau 
(1847)     and     then     Wiesbaden     (1860).       "" 


for  the  most  part,  historical  romances  and 
short,  sketchy  stories.  Of  such  works  we 
might  mention  'Die  hohe  Braut*  (Leipiig 
1833) ;  'Die  Waldenser'  (ib.  1836) ;  'Williams 
Dichten  und  Trachlen*  (ib.  1839)  ;  'William 
Shakespeare'  (ib.  1850)  ;  'Veronika'  (ib. 
1844);  'Tiiuschnngen'  (Wiesbaden  1858); 
'Die  Klubisten  in  Mainz'  (Leipzig  1847): 
'Konig  Jeromes  KarnevaP  (ib.  IRiS) ; 
'Deutsche  Familieni  (Wiesbaden  1862).  Auto- 
biographical works  are  'Auch  eine  Jufrend' 
(Leipzig  1852);  'Ein  StiU-leben'  (ib.  1861) 
and  several  descriptions  of  his  travels.  His 
chief  romances  have  been  published  collectively 
in  20  volumes   (Leipzig  18.54-69). 

KONIG,  Otto,  German  sculptor;  h.  Mds- 
sen,  28  Jan.  183a  He  studied  art  at  the  Dres- 
den Academy  and  under  Hahne),  and  later  r^ 
sided  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  ai^nted  (•""' 
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professor  of  the  Arts  and  Ciafls  School  of  the 
Austrian  Museum,  His  small  groups  are  in- 
spiratioiis  of  graceful  form  and  finish.    Among 


ing  Victoria*  for  the  monument  of  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico  erected  by  the  marine 
ofBcers  St  Pola;  a  life-size  marUe  group  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  of  Art,  Vienna;  a  mar- 
ble crucifix  in  the  mausoleum  of  Archduke 
Sigismund  in  Gmiind;  a  fountain  group  in 
bronze  executed  for  Queen  Olga  in  Stuttgart. 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  Emperor  Franz  Joseph 
in  Waidhofen. 

KONIG-GRATZ,  kentg-grats,  Austria, 
citj[  in  Bohemia,  situated  in  a  great  fertile 
region  at  the  conSuence  of  the  river  Adler  and 
the  Elbe  and  connected  with  the  surrounding 
country  by  three  lines  of  railroads.  It  is  the 
episcopal  aee  of  Bohemia  and  among  its  institu- 
tions are  an  obergymnasium.  oberrealschule, 
teachers'  college,  trade  academy,  industrial 
school  of  loocsmi  thing,  theological -diocesan 
teachers'  institute,  boy's  seminary,  museum  and 
deaf-mute  institute.  It  has  manufactures  of 
musical  instruments,  pianos  and  organs,  roofing- 
paper,  soap,  a  brewery,  a  branch  of  the  Ausiro- 
Hungarian  Bank  and  a  savings  bank.  Its 
Gothic  cathedral  dates  from  the  14th  century. 
The  town  was  fortified  till  1834.  King 
Przemyol  Ottokar  I  raised  the  status  of  the 
location  to  a  town  and  it  became  the  residence 
(1363)  and  a  dower  town  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
with  its  name  changed  from  Hradec  (Gratz)  to 
the  present  one.  The  city  suffered  during  the 
Hassite  War  and  the  Thirty  Year  War.  The 
name  of  this  city  is  especially  noted  for  the 
Woody  battle,  fought  in  its  proximity  (1866), 
which  decided  the  Prusso- Austrian  War,  and 
which  is  more  generally  known  (o  the  French 
and  English  as  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  In  this 
engagement  the  losses  of  the  victorious  Prus- 
sian army  amounted  to  360  officers  and  8,812 
men,  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  Austrian  cas- 
ualties amounted  to  373  officers  and  12,695  men 
dead,  with  738  officers  and  16,127  men  wounded, 
not  mentioning  the  Saxon  casualties.  Pop. 
11,000. 

KbNIGIN  LUISE.  a  small  Hamburg- 
American  converted  liner,  was  the  first  vessel 
lost  in  the  European  War.  She  was  found 
laying  mines  off  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  on 
5  Ang.  1914,  and  was  sank  by  a  British 
destroyer.     Of   130  in  the  crew  about  SO  were 

KdNIGS,  kenlgz.    Pan!   Xan'er  Gabriel, 

French  mathematician:  b.  Toulonse,  17  Jan. 
1858.  He  studied  at  the  ficole  Normale  and 
was  given  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences 
(1882).  He  was  appointed  an  official  with  the 
Faculty  of  Besangon  (1883)  and  with  the 
Faculty  of  Toulouse  (188S)  ;  and  then  was 
made  professor  of  mechanics  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Many   articles    in    the    principal    French 


temporary  scientific  journals  came  from  his 
pen,  treating  chiefly  of  geomeliy  and  mechanics. 
He  wrote  'Sur  les  Proprietfe  infinitesimales  de 


KdNIGSBBRG.  ken'Igi-birg,  Prussia,  a 
seaport  town,  capital  of  the  province  of  East 
Prussia  and  of  the  govcniment  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Pregel,  about  4}4  miles  above 
where  it  enters  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 
Frische  Half,  It  was  once  the  Prussian  capital, 
and  the  residence  of  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burg, and  still  is  a  residence  of  the  sovereigns 
and  the  place  of  coronation.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts  and  detached  forts.  The  larger 
part  of  the  town  is  on  the  north  back  of  the 
Pregel,  on  hilly  ground,  a  feature  being  an 
ornamental  sheet  of  water  with  richly  wooded 
banks,  called  the  Schloss-Teich  (Castle  Pond). 
The  older  portion  is  divided  into  three  parts  — 
Allstadt,  or  Old  Town,  on  the  west,  Lobenicht 
on  the  east,  and  Kneiphof,  on  an  island  of  the 
Pregel.  The  town,  provided  with  electric  street 
railroads,  has  on  the  whole  a  modern  ai4>ear- 
ance.  The  prindpa!  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  begun  in  1333,  an  interesting  Gothic 
structure  situated  in  the  Kneiphof-  a  new 
Gothic  church  in  the  Altstadt ;  the  Haberberg 
Kirche,  a  conspicuous  church  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city;  the  Schloss,  or  palace,  a 
large  building,  containing  apartments  for  the 
royal  family,  once  the  residence  of  the  grand- 
masters of  the  Teutonic  Order;  the  Schloss- 
kirche,  occupying  a  wing  of  the  palace,  in  which 
Frederick  I  in  1701  and  William  I  in  1861 
placed  the  crown  on  their  own  heads  as  kings 
of  Prussia;  the  old  citadel  of  Fredericksburg; 
the  handsome  exchange,  of  recent  erection ;  the 
university,  fotmded  in  1S54  by  the  Margrave 
Albert,  and  hence  called  the  Albertine,  attended 
(1914)  by  1,700  students,  accommodated  in  hand- 
some new  buildings  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
and  having  connected  with  it  a  library  of  320,- 
000  volumes,  a  iooloKica!  museum,  etc. ;  an  ob- 
servatory which  the  labors  of  Bessel  have  ren- 
dered famous,  a  botanical  garden,  a  conserva- 
tory of  music,  museums  and  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary.  The  town  contains  other  valuable 
libraries  in  addition  to  that  of  the  university. 
The  manufactures  include  locomotives,  ma- 
chinery and  iron  castings,  woolen  cloth,  yam 
apd  thread,  leather,  sail-cloth,  copper,  steel  and 
ironware,  chemicals,  tobacco  and  cigars,  flour, 
cement,  articles  made  of  amber,  earthen  and 
stone  ware,  liqueurs  and  artificial  mineral 
vraters.  There  are  also  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, and  some  ship-building.  The  Konigs- 
berg  Ship  Canal,  29  miles  in  length,  and 
terminating  on  the  Bay  of  Danzig,  was  opened 
in  1901.  The  principal  exports  are  Rrain,  flax. 
hemp,  oil-cake,  bones,  limber,  etc.  Konigsberg 
is  the  seat  of  important  provincial  courts  and 
public  offices.  Waterworks,  gas  and  electricity 
are  munidpalW-  owned.  It  was*  founded  in 
1255.  In  1365  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League;  was  the  residence  of  the 
grandmaster  of  Teutonic  Knights  from  1457- 
1528;  in  1626  was  surroundea  with  walls;  in 
[657  it  received  a  strong  additional  defense  in 
the  ciiadd  of  Fredericksbun;,  though  the  object 
of  the  tnugrave  who  built  it  is  said  not  to 
have  been  so  much  to  defend  the  town  as  to 
overawe  its  citizens.  It  suffered  mudi  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  from  the  French  in 
1807,  The  town  suffered  investment  and  botB' 
bardment  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians  in  1914, 
but  spee^  relief  was  given  by  the  (jennan 
counter-offensive.  Pop,  is  predominantly  Prot- 
estant, 245,994.    See  WAt,  Eukoteak. 
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KONIOSHOP,  kenlgz'hof,  Bohemia,  city 
on  the  Elbe.  lis  Czech  name  is  Dvflr  KraJove, 
and  it  has  a  department  staff,  Circuit  Court, 
deanery,  church  and  church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
It  also  has  a  gymnasium,  textile  school,  manu- 
factories of  cotton  goods,  bleach,  printing- 
Sresses,  besides  flax  and  jute  milks,  tanneries, 
}ur  breweries,  etc.  It  was  here  that  Wenceslas 
Hanka  hoaxed  (1817)  so  many  antiquarians 
with  his  pseudo-discQveiy  of  the  oldest  Czech 
manuscript  in  the  ancient  church  tower.  Pop. 
11.065,  mostly  C.zechs. 

KOMIGSHtiTTS,  ken1^z-hiit'£,  Prussia,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  central  point  of 
the  coal  and  iron  district  and  junction  of  several 
railways  and  electric  car  lines  running  to  the 
nearby  towns  of  Gleiwitz,  Beuthcn,  Kaltowitz, 
Bismarckhiitte,  etc.  It  has  two  Evani^lical  and 
three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagOKue, 
gymnasium,  seminary  for  women  trade-school 
teachers,  theatre,  offices  of  mine  officials,  etc 
Its  chief  industry  is  its  great  smelting  works 
with  allied  ammonia,  tar  and  benzine  factories, 
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I  and  steel  foundries,  puddling 
rolling  mills.  It  has  a  considerable  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  bricks,  glass,  bridge  metal  and 
wheels.  Pop.  72,640.  Consult  Mohr,  <Ge- 
schichte  der  Stadt  Konigshiitte'  (Konigshulle 
1890). 

KONIGSKINDBR,  ken'igz-kln'der  (Ger., 
■Children  of  the  King,*  or,  more  correctly, 
•Kings'  Children"),  a  fairy  opera  i      ' 


poliUn  Opera  House,  28  Dec.  1910,  An  old 
witch  dwelling  in  the  hills  above  the  town  of 
Hellabrunn  had  thrown  a  spell  over  a  king's 
daughter  and  held  her  to  watch  a  flock  of  geese. 
A  ragged  youth,  the  son  of  another  king,  en- 
counters ihe  goose  giri  in  the  wlMs  and  falls  in 
love  with  her,  but  the  spell  does  not  permit 
her  to  leave  the  forest.  Three  ambassadors 
from  Hellabrunn.  respectively  disguised  as  a 
woodchopper,  a  broommaker  ano  a  fiddler. 
arrive  to  seek  the  missing  prince,  who  had 
meanwhile  gone  to  the  dty  and  accepted  em- 
ployment as  a  swin^erd.  The  witch  tells  the 
ambassadors  that  the  first  person  to  enter  the 
city  gates  shall  be  their  future  Icing.  The 
multitude  are  gathered  to  receive  their  king 
when  the  ragged  youth  enters,  accompanied  by 
the  goose  girl,  who  had  been  delivered  from 
the  witch's  power.  The  mob  drive  the  two 
arrivals  away  with  scorn.  The  outcasts  return 
to  .the  hut  and  are  poisoned  with  some  pastry 
left  by  the  witch.  A  band  of  children  sent  out 
to  find  the  couple  discover  their  dead  bodies 
lying  side  by  side  in  the  snow. 

KONIGSHARK,  Mn'Igz-mark,  Hus 
ChriBtophcr,  Count  von,  Swedish  general:  h. 
Kotzlin,  Brandenburg.  7  March,  1600;  d.  Stock- 
holm, 2  March,  1663.  He  served  first  as  an  ofR- 
«r  in  the  Imperal  army,  then  joined  <1630)  the 
Swedish  forces,  becoming  colonel  (1636)  and 
made  several  predatory  expedition}  through 
half  of  Germany.  He  fought  under  Johann 
von  Banir  (1640-41),  under Torsten son  (1642), 
drove  the  Imperialists  out  of  Pomerania  {1643) 
and  became  (1645)  jrovemor-general  of  the 
conquered  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verdem, 
forang  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  an  armis- 
tice. He  operated  on  his  own  account  as  cav- 
alry genera)  (1646)  in  northwest  Germany  and 


joined  forces  with  Wrangel  in  the  battle  of 
Zusmarshausen  <1646)  and  took  enoimons 
booty  at  the  capture  of  Prague.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  count  (1651),  then  fieH- 
marshal  (1655).  He  was  taken  pnsoner  by  the 
Poles  and  held  in  captivity  till  1660.  His 
biography  has  been  written  by  K.  G.  Nordin 
(Stockholm  1813).  Consult  Cramer,  *Denk- 
wiirdigkciten  der  Graftn  Maria  Aurora  Konin- 
mark  und  der  Kon^markschen  Familie*  (Leip- 
zig 1836). 

KdNIGSHARK,  PhOIpp  Chriitopher, 
OUNT  VON,  Swedish  nobleman:  b.  Stadc,  14 
March  1665;  d.  1694(?).  He  started  his  travels 
early  in  life  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
Crown-Prince  August  of  Saxony  and  lived,  as  a 
Saxon  colonel,  for  a  time  in  Dresden.  He 
fourijt  under  Bjeike  in  Hungary  against  the 
Turks  (1685-86)  and  then  went  into  the  service 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  On  the  discovery 
that  he  was  a  secret  lover  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  Crown-Prince 
(later  King  George  of  England}  he  fled,  1  July 
1C94,  and  was  probab^  assassinated  or  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  'Briefwechsel  des  Grafea 
Konigsmaric  und  der  Priniessin  Sojrfiia  Doro- 
thea von  Celle,'  published  by  Palmblad  (Leip- 
zig 1847)  is  said  to  have  been  forged  by  the 
Hanovenan  court.  Consult  Havemann,  "Ge- 
schichte  der  Lande  Braunschweig  und  LuneburE' 
(Gottingcn  18S7)  ;  Wilckens,  W.  H.,  <The  Love 
of  an  uncrowned  Queen'  (London  19(X);  Stock- 
holm 1903);  Biiiau.  F„  'Geheime  Geschichten 
und  rathselpafte  Menschen,'  in  special  ediiion 
RK\9im'sUniversal-Bibliolhek,  1901,  Vol.  XII. 

KONIGSTBIN,  kenlgz-stin,  Germany,  a 
town  in  Saxony,  25  miles  from  Dresden  Iw  rail, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Biela  and  Ellbe 
rivers,  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Catholic 
church,  a  monument  to  the  composer  Julius 
Otto,  saw  mills,  iron  foundry,  manufactures  of 
cellulose,  machinery,  metal  buttons,  etc.  A 
very  noteworthy  feature   of   the    f 


[reasury-gtJd  and  other  valuables,  as  well  a. 
for  a  prison  for  the  military.    Pop.  about  5,000. 

KONINCK,  kfi'nlnk;  htmA  de,  Dutch 
painter  of  still  life;  b.  Antwerp,  1636;  d.  about 
1699.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Peter  Boel  at  Aotwerii 
and  was  made  master  in  the  Saint  Luke's  Guild. 
He  painted  animals,  alive  and  dead,  fruits, 
dowers  and  other  still  life  after  the  style  of 
Jan  Fyt.  Having  traveled  through  Germany 
and  France  he  went  to  Rome  (1670),  returning, 
in  1697,  to  Antwerp.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Brussels  in  1699.  His  pictures  are  rare-  the 
Royal  Museum,  Vienna,  has  one  of  his  still  life 
(dead  ducks)  work. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINGH.  PhOipi, 
Dutch  landscape  painter :  b.  Amsteroam,  5  Nov. 
1619;  d.  there,  October  1688l  He  stutOed  and 
perfected  himself  in  landscape  painting  under 
Rembrandt,  and  favored  the  de[Mction  of  flat 
lands  which  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
vastness  of  the  view.  His  pictures  arc  rare,  a 
few  being  in  the  Royal  Museum,  Amsterduti. 
the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam,  the  Berlin 
Museum  and  in  Frankfort  The  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  owns  sevoal. 

KONINCK,  or  CONINGH,  Salomon, 
Dutch  painter:  b.  Amsterdam,  IW;  d  tbere^ 
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^ignit  1656.  He  mzs  a  pupil  of  Damd  C0I711S 
Fran^cus  Vcnant  and  Nicolaas  Modjaen,  and 
became  (1630)  member  of  the  guild  of  muter 
painters.  He  kept  in  dose  touch  with  Eim- 
brandt,  in  whose  style  he  painted  portraits, 
historical  paintings  and  genre  |)ictures.  Hvs 
work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin 
{'Call  of  Matthew  as  an  Apostle');  Dresden 
((he  'Hermit'  and  'Astronomer' ) ;  Schwerin 
('Joseph  as  Interpreter  of  Dreams') ;  also 
b  Brunswick,  etc. 

KONOTOP,  WnS'tte.  Rus^a,  a  district 
town  in  the  govemntent  otTchemi^v,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jesutch  River  and  the 
jtuiction  of  two  railways.  It  has  five  churches 
and  a  technical  sdiool.  The  district  is  es- 
pecially fertile  and  produces  grain  far  beyond 
Its  own  needs,  and  ooes  profitable  bee-keeping. 
Pop.  28,100. 

KONRAD  VON  HOCHSTADBN,  kon'- 
rot  ton  hog'sta-den,  German  prelate  and  states- 
man: 4.  28  Sept  1261.  He  became  ardibi^op 
of  Cologne  (1238)  and  waE  in  constant  fetd 
with  his  neighbors,  especially  with  the  Duke  01 
Brabant  and  Counts  von  Limhurg  and  von 
Julich.  He  Joined  the  archbishop  of  Uainz 
against  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  and  was  de- 
feated, badly  wounded  and  aadt  prisoner 
(1242)  by  Count  von  J&lich  near  Lechenich. 
Obtaining  his  freedom  he  renewed  the  conflict 
and  crowned  William  of  Holland  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle  as  emperor  (1248),  upon  whose  death 
he  crowned  liichard  of  Cornwall  as  successor 
(1257).  The  erection  of  Cologne  Cathedral 
was  commenced  (1248)  by  him.  Consult 
Cardauns,  'Konrad  von  Hocbstadeo,  Erzfais- 
chop  von  Koln>  (Cologne  1880). 

KONRAD  VOH  MARBURG,  mar^uck, 
German  Roman  Catholic  inquisitor :  d,  near 
Marburg,  30  July  1233.  He  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  Order,  and  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX  inquisitor  of  the  monasteries  of 
Germany.  His  fanatical  and  limitless  perse- 
cution of  heretics  carried  out  indiscriminately 
along  the  Rhine,  Thuringen  and  Hesse  (1232) 
brought  him  into  contests  with  the  nobility  and 
he  was  hailed  bejpre  an  Imperial  Convention  at 
Mainz  and  was  released  with  censure.  On  tut 
return  )oumey  he  was  assassinated  near  Mar- 
burg (1233).  He  was  canonized  as  martyr  by 
the  Pope.  Consult  Henke,  'Konrad  von  Mar- 
burg* (Mart)unt  1861);  Beck,  'Konrad  von 
Marburg>  (Breslau  1871);  Hausrath,  'Konrad 
von  tbrtniTg'  (in  Kleinen  SchrifUn,  Leipzig 
18&3)  ;  Kaltacr,  <Konrad  von  Marburg  in  die 
Inquisition  in  Deutschland'   (Prague  1882). 

KONRAD    VON    HBCENBBRG,    mft'- 

Sfn-berk,  German  author  and  naturalist ;  b. 
avaria,  1309;  d,  Regensburg,  1374.  He  trans^ 
lated  amone  Other  numetvtus  Latin  works  the 
book  of  John  Holywood  into  (jerman  under 
the  title  of  *Sphiira,'  the  first  handbook  on 
physics  in  Germany;  it  was  printed  in  several 
editions  by  1539.  His  <Buch  der  Natur'  was 
based  on  'Liber  de  Naluris  rerum'  by  Thomss 
of  Cantimpri,  and  is  a  general  and  fairly 
systematic  natural  histoiy;  it  is  interesting  as 
evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  that  d^.  The 
work  was  written  between  the  years  1349-51 
and   appeared    in    quarto   without   mention   of 

Elace  or  year,  then  it  was  published  in  Auks- 
urg  (1475).    It  has  been  puUisfacd  by  P.feiner 


(Stuttgart  1861)    and  translated  irrio  modern 
High  German  by  H-  Schulz  (Greifswaid  189?). 

KONRAD  DER  PPAFFE  (the  priest); 
German  medizval  poet.  He  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  century,  belonged  to  the 
priesthood  and  was  in  the  service  of  Heinrich 
ihc  Proud.  He  composed  the  'Rolandslied* 
(about  1135),  a  version  of  the  French  'Cbanson 
ac  Roland,*  It  was  tjublished  by  W.  Grimm 
((^ttingen  1838)  with  preface  on  the  history 
of  the  legend;  also  by  Bartsdi  (LeiDzti;  1874). 
The  'Kaiserchronik^  (1150)  is  said  alw  to  havfl 
emanated  from  his  pen.  Consult  Wald,  W,, 
'Ucber  Konrad  der  Pfaffe.  dem  Dicbter  de» 
deutsdien  RolandsHeds'  (Halle  1879)  ;  Goltber, 
'Das  RoliwdsUed  des  PfafCea  Konrad* 
(Munich  1887). 

KONRAD  VON  WURZBURO,  viirts'- 
burk.  Middle  Hifh  Ciennan  epic  and  lyric  poet: 
b.  possibly  at  Wm^burg  alniit  1220;  d-  Basle,  31 
Aug.  1287.  For  his  time  he  had  developed, 
through  the  study  of  the  poems  of  HartnKinn 
von  Aue  (q.v.)  and  (jottfricd  of  Strassburs 
(q.v.),  an  extreme  perfection  of  verse  and 
Style,  and  delighted  m  the  play  of  synotiyms, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  his 
short  poems,  narratives  and  legends.  His 
longer  roinances  seem  never  to  achieve  the 
same  degree  of  artistic  unity  as  bis  shorter 
works.  His  earliest  poems  were  the  'Nantes 
Tournament'  and  the  'Legend  of  Saint 
Nicholas'  (which  Bartsch  published  together 
with  Konrad's  later  and  longest  work,  'Parted 
nopier  and  Melior,'  Vienna  1870).  After  set- 
tling at  StrassbUTft  where  most  of  his  literary 
life  was  spent,  he  wrote  the  poetic  short  stories 
'Otto  mit  dem  Bairt>  'Der  Schwanritter,'  'Das 
Herzmare,'  the  allegorical  scene,  'Der  Welt 
Lohn'  (reprinted  iaMiiller's  'German  Classics,) 
New  York  1900),  and  his  best  tale,  'Engelhapt 
und  Engeltraut'  (published  by  Haunt,  ISM,  by 
Joseph,  188S).  His  huge  epic  'Partenopier 
and  Meliur'  was  written  in  1277,  after  the 
French  poem  of  Denis  Piramus,  of  which  Kon- 
rad had  a  translation  made  for  his  own  use, 
and  was  followed  by  the  incomplete  'Trojan 
War,'  for  which  Konrad  used  as  sources  not 
only  Benoit  de  Saint  More,  but  also  Statius 
and  Ovid.  Consult  translations  Into  Modern 
German  in'  Reclam's  'Universal-bibliothek' ; 
Janson,  'Studien  uber  Konrad  von  WBrzburg' 
(Marburg  1902)  ;  Rosier,  Marg.,  'Die  Fassungen 
der  AIcTciuslegende'    (Wien  !90S>. 

Jacob  Wittmeb  Hartmann. 
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Rionutnental  works. _sucli  as  'West  Indies'  and 
'East  and  North  River'  for  the  Dawey  Arch: 
groups  decorating  the  Temple  of  Music  ana 
'The  Despotic  Age/  both  at  the  Buffalo  Pan- 
American  Exposition  esplanade  (1901)  and 
numerous  other  decorative  groups  for  exposi- 
tions; a  ^roup  'Progress'  for  the  Manufac- 
turers' butldii^  and  two  grand  cutcadc  foun- 
tains, 'Atlanuc  and  Pacific  Oceans'  at  the 
Saint  Louis  Exposition  (1904)  caused  nnch 
favorable  comment. .  Amoni:  his  oibcc 
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Otis  cr«»t>ODS  are  the  McKinley  Memorial, 
Philadelphia-  a  monument  to  Kit  Carson  and 
Lieutenant  Beal  at  the  National  Museum, 
Washington ;  statues  of  Justinian  and  Alfred 
the  Great  for  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  courthouse. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  of  the  Architectural  League, 
New  York  Munidnal  Art  Society,  etc  His 
work  is  considered  oy  contemporary' experts  as 
full  of  charm  and  relincment. 

KOO-CHA-BBB,  koo-chs'be,  a  food  pre- 
pared formerly  by  the  Indians  from  the  dried 
pu])SE  of  certain  flies  of  the  family  Ephydridee, 
which  form  in  the  water  of  some  of  the  lakes 
of  northern  California  and  Nevada,  and  drift 
ashore  in  vast  numbers  in  midsummer.  They 
are  dried,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked  into 
edible  cakes.  A  similar  food  is  obtained  in 
Mexico  by  gathering  the  eggs  of  another 
aquatic  fly  of  the  same  fami^,  and  is  railed 
•ahoatle.* 

KOODOO,  one  of  the  largest  species  of 
antelope  (.Strepsiceros  kudu),  originally  found 
throughout  the  entire  southern  and  eastern 
nirts  of  Africa  but  now  nearly  extinct  in  Cape 
Colony.  The  males  bear  great,  rough,  twisted 
horns  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  wound  in  a 
wide,  open  spiral  of  about  two  turns ;  the 
females  arc  horaless.  Both  sexes  have  short 
hoofs,  a  fringe  of  rough  hair  along  the  middle 
of  the  back  and  a  similar  one  on  the  throat ;  and 
are  marked  with  narrow  vertical  stripes  on  the 
flanks,  a  spinal  band  and  a  chevron  on  the  face, 
all  of  white.    The  koodoo  lives  in  pairs  or  small 

farties  in  thick  forests,  especially  on  the  rouirfi 
illy  districts  of  Nyasaland.  In  many  districts 
it  has  been  decimated  by  the  hide-hunlcrs.  A 
smaller  species  (S.  imberbis)  inhabits  the  low 
bushy  comitries  of  Somaliland  and  the  Kilima 
Njaro  region. 

KOOKAS,  koo'kaz,  or  KUKAS,  a  sect  of 
fanatical  Hindus  iu  the  Punjat^  which  originated 
after  the  annexation  of  that  territory  to  British 


t  (1849),  in  consequence  of  jealousy  of  the 
equal  political  rights  granted  to  the  Moham- 
medans of  that  region  under  British  rule. 
They  are  a  body  of  reformers  of  extreme 
views,  and  are  hence  regarded  with  as  much 
hostility  by  orthodox  Sikhs  as  they  are  by  the 
Mohammedans,  whose  rights  they  are  anxious 
to  invade.  The  chief  right  conceded  to  the 
Mohammedans  by  the  British  government  of 
India,  and  objected  to  by  the  Kookas,  is  that  of 
killing  cows,  which  are  regarded  as  sacred  ani- 
mals in  the  Sikh  religion;  and  it  was  mainly 
this  practice  that  led  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  most  violent  and  fanatical  adherents  of  the 
Sikh  religion  into  a  distinct  sect.  Their  num- 
ber has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  50,000 
to  800,000,  In  1871  they  were  incited  to  attack 
and  massacre  the  Mohammedan  butchers  who 
killed  cows  in  different  parts  of  the  Punjab,  hut 
they  were  quickly  suppressed  by  the  British 
government. 

KOOSOO,  or  KOSIN,  a  bitter  drug  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  flowers  of  an  Abyssinian 
plant  iBrayera  anthelmintica) ,  which  contains 
much  tannin,  and  is  used  as  a  vermifuge. 

KOOTENAY  (koo'te-nft)  RIVBR,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Columbia,  risngin  British  Columbia. 
It  IS  400  miles  long.  After  flowing  south  into 
Montana  and  Idaho  It  again  enters  British  Co- 


KOPISCH,  k&'plsh,  Aufttst,  German  poet 
and  painter :  b.  Breslau,  26  May  1799 :  d.  Berlin, 
3  Feb.  1853.  He  studied  art  in  the  Prague 
Academy  (1815)  and  in  Vienna.  From  1819 
to  1822  lie  continued  painting,  when  an  injury 
to  his  hand  disabled  him,  and  he  started  on 
travels  through  Italv,  and  in  Rome  and  Naples 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  local  poetry  and 
arcfaxology.  It  was  he  who  discovered  the 
famous  *Blue  Grotto*  or  "Grotto  of  the 
Nymphs*  on  the  island  of  Capri.  He  returned 
to  (icrmany  in  1828  and  received  the  title  of 
professor  in  Berlin.  He  removed  to  Potsdam 
in  1847  and  occupied  himself  in  writing  an 
account  of  the  royal  castles  there  and  in  the 
neighborhood.  Most  of  his  pictures  arc  mere 
sketches.  His  witty  poems,  clever  stories  and 
translations,  incluainK  one  of  Dante,  are  all 
included  in  his  'Gesammelte  Werke>   (1856). 

KOPITAR,  kd'p§-Iar,  Butfaolonueiu  or 
Jemej,  Austrian  philoloBist :  b.  Camiola.  Aus- 
trian Hungary,  1780;  d.  1844.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  (ierman  gymnasium  of  Laibach, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Vienna,  where  he 
became  curator  of  the  imperial  library.  In 
1814  be  set  out  on  his  travels  through  Europe, 
his  tour  embracing  Germany.  England,  Italy 
and  France,  to  which  last  country  he  went 
with  the  special  mission  of  recovering  the  Slavic 
manuscripts  carried  off  by  the  French  in  1809. 
His  contribution  to  ^ilolo^cal  science  con- 
sists in  pioneer  work  m  Slavic  grammar.  His 
principal  works  arc  'Grammatik  uer  slawischen 
Spracne  in  Krain,  Kamten,  und  Steiermark* 
(1808)1  'Glagolita  aozianus'  (1836),  and 
'Hesydiii  Glossograpbi  Disdpulus  Russus' 
(1839). 

KOPP>  k&p,  Georg,  German  cardinal  and 
statesman:  b.  Duderstadt,  27  July  1837;  d. 
1914.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  and 
attended  the  gymnasium  at  Hildesheim.  In 
1856  he  became  a  telegraph  operator  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Hanoverian  government.  From 
1858  to  1861  be  studied  theology  and  in  1862 
entered  the  priesthood  He  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession  and  in  1872  was  made  vicar-zeneral 
at  Hildesheim  and  three  years  later  bt^op  of 
Fulda.  His  reasonable  ultramontanism  was  ex- 
ercised in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  German  Kovemment  and  the  papal 
curia.  After  his  election  to  the  House  of  Lords 
he  obtained  a  mitigation  of  the  harsh  anti- 
Catholic  provisions  which  characterized  the 
May  laws.  In  1887,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Prussian  govemmcnt,  the  Pope  ^ipointed  him 
prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  and  in  1893  he  was 
made  cardinal. 

KOPP,  Joseph  Butychina,  Swiss  antiqua- 
rian: b,  Beromunster,  canton  of  Lucerne,  S 
April  1793;  A.  Lucerne,  25  Oct.  1866.  He 
studied  theology  and  philology  in  Lucerne  and 
Freiburg,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  profestor 


puUic,  he  was  led  as  a  ■conservative  Catholic* 
into  such  bitter  controversy  with  the  Jesuits, 
that  in  1845  he  was  compelled  to  retire  into  pri- 
vote  life  and  undertook  a  tour  by  way  of  Vienna 
to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  such 
archives  as  might  Oirow  lieht^iipon  the  history 
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of  his  native  oountiy.  He  was  dected  cor- 
responding member  ai  Ihe  academies  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Self-taugifit  as  he  was,  he  became 
the  Niebuhr  of  Swiss  history,  and  proved  how 
her  true  annals  had  been  obscured  by  such 
legends  as  those  of  WiUiam  Tell,  etc.  AmonK 
his  chief  publications  are  'Geschichte  der  Eid^ 
genossiscben  Biinde>  (1862):  'Geschidntsbliit- 
ter  BUS  des  Schweii>  <1^) :  'Draeiatische 
Gedichte'  (1866). 

KOPPEN,  kfipVn,  Peter  Ivanovitch,  Rus- 
sian archaeologist:  b.  Kharkov,  Russia,  19  Feb, 
1793;  d.  Kar^agh,  Crimea.  4  June  1864.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Kharkov 
and  subsequently  traveled  widely  in  order  to 
procure  historical  and  arehseological  material 
for  his  work.  The  outcome  of  his  investiga- 
tions, written  in  German,  is  comprised  in  the 
reports  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
but  among  other  works  of  his  are  'Kuitur- 
nschichte  Russlands'  (1825)  and  his  famqns 
'Ethnographical  Map  of  European  Russia' 
(1850. 

KORAN,  kfi'r^n    or  ko-ran'    CAr.   quran, 

nin,  reading,  from  qara,  read;  with  the 
bic  article,  Alkoran;  also  called  Furkan, 
salvation,  Al-Mushaf,  the  volume,  Al-Kiidb, 
the  book,  Al-Dhikr,  the  reminder  or  the 
admonition) ,  the  sacred  scripture  of  the 
Mohammedans,  written  in  Arabic  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  revelation  of  Allah  (God) 
to  Mohammed.  It  conlaLns  a  code  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  Moslem  transactions,  and  is  ac- 
cepted by  true  Mussulmans  as  uncreated  and 
eternal.  According  to  orthodox  Mohammedan 
belief  it  was  written  from  the  be^nning  in 
golden  rays  on  a  magnificent  tablet  in  heaven, 
and  was  communicated  to  Mohammed  on  the 
night  of  Al-Kadr,  in  the  sacred  month  of  Ra- 
madan, by  the  angel  Gabriel,  chapter  and  verse 
as  they  Stand,  on  parchment  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  ram  wtiich  Abraham  sacrificed  instead  of 
his  son  Isaac,  in  a  volume  ornamented  with 

S'ecious  stones,  gold  and  silver  from  paradise, 
ther  traditions  are  different,  one  being  that 
Mohammed  was  assisted  in  composing  it  by  a 
Persian  Jew  and  a  Nestorian  monk.  Its  reve- 
lations cover  Mohammed's  entire  prophetic 
career,  610-32  AD.  It  is  the  first  work  known 
in  Arabian  prose,  its  scattered  discourses  being 
preserved  on  stones,  palm  leaf  ribs,  leather,  etc 
Except  in  a  few  instances,  Allah  is  the  speaker. 
McAammed  named  the  book  at  the  time  of  im- 
parling the  first  revelations,  and  ths  name  was 
retained  for  die  collection  when  this  was  made 
in  633  by  Zaid,  son  of  Thabit,  under  direction  of 
Abu-Bekr,  father-in-law  of  the  proi^et.  The 
authorized  text,  ever  since  accepted,  was  pro- 
duced under  the  Califrh  Othman.  650  A.D.,  from 
the  fraamcnts,  originally  thrown  together  with- 
Dtit  order,  and  afterward  gathered  in  a  voltmie 
with  no  attempt  at  arrangement,  not  long  after 
Mohammed's  death.  In  order  to  free  the  hodk 
from  various  readings,  Othman  commanded 
the  destruction  of  all  other  copies,  and  in  purity 
of  text  the  Koran  stands  alone  among  religious 
scriptures.  The  chronological  order  has  never 
been  clearly  determined,  and  many  conjectural 
rearrangements  and  subdivisions  have  been 
made  by  Mohammedan  and  other  scholan. 

In  sice  the  K<M'an  is  nearly  the  same  as  tfa« 
New  Testament;  it  is  divided  into.  114  suras  or 
chapters,  each  beginning :  'In  the  name  of  Goi^ ; 


the  suras  have  various  subdivisions.  The 
Koran  is  dogmatic  throughout;  from  beginning 
to  end  it  is  dominated  by  the  positive  keynote : 
"There  is  no  doubt  in  this  book.»  Its  author 
was  indebted  to  many  other  writers.  Of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  he  directly  dtes 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms;  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  which  intenjal  evidence 
shows  him  to  bave  been  aaiualnted,  he  cites 
nodiuig;  but  besides  the  religious  writings  oE 
the  Jews  and  Christians  he  knew  the  systems 
of  the  Magians,  the  Sabians  and  other  sects, 
from  whom  he  derived  many  materials  to  be 
incorporated  in  a  new  religion  for  his  own  coun- 
try, where  numerous  and  diverse  faiths  already 
existed. 

Mohammed  lived  much  in  solitude,  medi- 
tating on  his  mission  and  his  doctrine ;  he  did 
not  reject  the  teaching  of  any  sect;  asserted 
his  desire  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  tnu; 
faith;  announced  as  his  fundamental  doctrine 
the  unity  of  God,  This  idea,  to^tlier  with 
Donceptions  of  divine  might,  sovereignty,  com- 
passion and  other  attributes  of  Godhead,  is  all- 
pervading  in  the  pages  of  the  Koran;  *God  is 
God,*    it    declares,    'and    Mobanuned    is    hi* 

Erophet."  He  felt  that  the  uni^  of  God  had 
een  the  essential  doctrine  of  all  true  religion, 
in  whi(4i  custom  and  ceremony  were  but  acci- 
dents. 'We  make  no  difference,^  he  says,  *be- 
tween  that  which  God  has  taught  us  and  tfaat 
which'  Abraham,  Isaac,  Ishmael,  the  twelve 
tribes,  Moses  and  Jesus  have  learned  from  the 
Lord.'  "God  commands  thee  to  receive  the  re- 
ligion whidi  he  prescribed  to  Noah,  which  he 
has  revealed  unto  thee,  and  which  he  imparted 
to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  _Jesus."  To  Jesus  Mo- 
hammed assigns  a  ^face  in  the  seventn  or  high- 
est heaven,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  C^d. 
The  Korsn  dwells  much  on  the  resurrection 
and  the  last  judgment,  setting  these  forth  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  Apostle  Paul: 
"When  the  trum^t  sounds  the  second  time, 
they  shall  rise  qwckly  from  the  graves  to  ap- 
pear before  God.'  'A  sound  of  the  trumpet  of 
judgment  will  assemble  all  men  before  my 
throne,  and  every  one  shall  there  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  deeds.'  In  its  presentation  of  the 
last  judgment  the  Koran  resembles  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Jews  and  the  Magians;  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  narrow  bridge  to  paradise — Al- 
Sirat,  over  the  abyss  of  hell,  finer  than  a  hair, 
sharper  than  a  razor ;  in  the  book  wherein 
all  the  actions  of  men  are  set  down,  and  the 
scale  in  which  they  are  weighed.  Quite  Jewish 
and  Magian  also  are  the  Mohammedan  views 
of  paraaise.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  as 
contained  in  the  Koran  was  successfully  em- 
ployed by  Mohammed  to  encourage  his  follow- 
ers in  die  face  of  every  trial  and  dan^r. 
Herein  he  probably  availed  himself  of  beliefs 
already  widely  held,  especially  among  the  Sa- 
bians, witfa  their  worship  of  intelli^nces  sup- 
paseid  to  reside  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  control- 
ling  the  lives  of  men  and  the  course  of  events, 
and  by  the  Magians,  who  held  a  system  of  dual- 
ism, the  influence  of  these  beliefs  having  ex- 
erted itself  upon  the  Arabians. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  exercises  Moham- 
med largely  adopted  such  as  he  foimd,  to  those 
which  were  narrow  or  vague  giving  more  of 
universality  and  precision.  The  Koran  pre- 
scribes prayer,  fasting,  alms  and  the  pUgrimase 
to  Mecca;  prayer  embraces  ablutions,  piuifica^ 
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tions  and  all  other  exercises  needful  to  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  to  those  who  souf^t  to  be  relieved 
from  these  observances  Mohammed  replied, 
'Religion  wirtiout  prayer  is  nothing* ;  prayer  he 
calls  'the  key  to  paradise.'  Surpassing  the 
severity  of  the  rabbis,  he  prescribefl  prayer  five 
times  a  day,  with  the  face  of  the  suppliant 
turned  toward  Mecca.  To  give  alms  was  al- 
ways  an  Arabian jiractice,  but  ihe  Koran  makes 


and  the  decisions  of  the  rabbis,  adapting  tliem 
to  ilie  prejudices  and  customs  of  the  proj^et's 
IKOplc;  it  forbids  few.  of  the  old  practices  save 
idolatry;  "God,"  it  says,  "intended  that  his  reli- 
gion should  be  easy,  else,  as  he  well  knew,  yon 
would  only  become  hypocrites.* 

Although  the  Koran  is  written  in  prose,  the 
different  parts  of  a  sentence  end  in  rtiymes,  and 
there  is  marked  diversity  of  style,  yet  withal 
an  impressive  unity,  dharacterized  by  a  free  and 
forcilue  eloquence  unequaled  in  any  other 
Arabic  writings.  The  earlier  utterances  of  the 
prophet  seem  often  to  be  outbursts  of  unbridled, 
imagination,  tfaou^  still  the  solemn  words  of 
pro^etic  earnestness  proclaiming  God  with 
power  to  reach  and  sway  the  hearts  of  men.  In 
later  portions  of  llie  book  the  tone  takes  more 
of  calmness;  imagination  is  subdued:  the  au- 
Aor  dictates  extended  passages  to  be  taken 
down  by  his  hearers.  The  fiif^est  elevations 
are  where  he  speaks  of  the  greatness  of  God 
and  describes  the  last  judgment,  the  pleasures 
of  ^radise  and  the  pains  of  hell. 

The  moral  precepts  of  the  Koran  exhibit  a 
lofty  feeling  of  humanity  and  a  profound  sense 
of  ethical  law  reduced  to  most  practical  forms. 
They  inculcate  all  the  noblest  virtues  and  pie- 
ties  —  obedience  to  divine  commandments,  char- 
ity, humility,  mildness,  temperance,  toleration, 
and  the  strong  virtues  of  courage,  faith  and 
justice.  To  death  in  the  cause  of  religion  it 
aKribes  a  peculiar  merit.  The  influence  of  this 
book  through  many  centuries  and  among  many 
peoples  has  been  vast,  and  it  still  controls  the 
lives  of  a  great  ^rtion  of  the  human  race. 
"From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ganges,*  says  Gib- 
bon, *'the  Koran  is  acknowledged  as  the  funda- 
mental code,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence;  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  actions  and  the  property  of  man- 
kind are  guarded  by  the  infallible  and  immuta- 
ble sanction  of  the  will  of  God.'  The  divinity 
and  auttiority  of  the  Koran  have  at  times  been 
assailed  among  Mohammedans  themselves.  The 
first  serious  heresy,  about  740,  was  suppressed 
by  the  execution  of  its  chief  author,  but  ap- 
peared again  in  the  next  century,  and  was  not 
finally  crushed  out  until  842.  when  Harun  II 
prohibtled  all  discussion  regarding  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Koran,  which  has  since  been  every- 
where held  by  Mohammedans  in  admiration  as 
the  great  Arabian  classic,  and  in  reverence  as 
the  book  of  religious  authority.  Once  each  day 
it  is  read  through  in  the  mosques  of  the  Sultan 
and  in  the  adjoining  chapels.  By  the  faithful 
it  is  never  carried  below  tne  girdle;  not  without 
their  own  purification  may  tney  even  touch  it; 
and  on  walls,  doors,  banners,  etc,  its  texts  are 
frequently  written. 

Commentaries  on  the  Koran  are  almost  in- 
numerable. The  library  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  is 
said  to  have  contained  no  less  than  20,000  of 
them.    Many  editions  have  been  published  in 


different  countries.  For  English  readers  that 
of  Sale  (1734),  with  its  comprehensive  intro- 
duction, coyenng  all  the  important  aspects  of 
Mohammedanism,  is  still  of  prime  value.  The 
translation  of  E,  H.  Palmer  (1880)  is  authori- 
tative, as  is  also  that  of  Rodwell  (2d  ed..  1876). 
Several  versions  in  German  have  appeared  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  reproduce  the  rhym- 
ing style  of  the  original:  J.  von  Hammer's 
(1811),  A.  Sprenger's  (1861-6S),  Fr.  Riickerfi 
(1888),  and  M.  lOaproth's  (1890).  Other  t&- 
Uons  which  have  their  special  values  are  Hin- 
kelmann's  (1694),  Maracci's  (1698),  and  Flugel's 
(1883).  Consult  Sprenger,  'Leben  und  Lehre 
des  Mohammed'  (1865);  Deutsch,  'Islam'; 
Doxy,  'L'Histoire  d'lslamisme';  Muir,  *  Life  of 
Mahomet  and  History  of  Islam' ;  Lane,  'Selec- 
tions from  the  Koran* '  Johnson,  'Oriental 
Religions;  Persia,'  sec.  'Islam';  Conway,  'Tbt 
Sacred  Anthology*  (ior  many  aood,  extracts 
from  the  Koran)  ;  Hirsdifiela,  'Beitrige  lut 
Erldarung  des  Korans'  (LeUtiig  1886) ;  ii, 
'New  Researches  into  the  Composition  and 
Exegesis  of  the  Koran'  (Eng,  trans.,  London 
1902);  Murdock,  'Selections  from  the  Qonm 
with  Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes' 
(London  1902) ;  Noldeke,  'Geschichte  des 
Korans'  (Gottingen  1860;Zded.,l^  F.  Schwally, 
Vol.  I,  "Ueber  den  Urspmng  des  Qorans.'  Leip- 
zig 1909);  Grimme.  'Mohammed';  'Einleitun^ 


den  Koran'  ■  'System  der  koranischen  TheoF 
ogie*  (1895)  ;  Tisdale.  'Sources  of  the  Qur-aa' 
(London  1905).       See  also  Mohauued-  Mo- 


IMESANISM,  and  consult  the  lives  ot  Mo- 
hammed and"  other  works  referred  to  under 
these  articles. 

KORAS.    See  Hotientots. 

KOKCB,  or  KORITSA.  also  KORTCHA, 
GORITZA,  a  new  and  proba))ly  tempora^ 
republic  situated  in  southeastern  Albania.  Tbs 
state  was  created  in  the  late  autumn  of  1916 
by  a  French  cavalry  colonel.  The  bulk  of 
Albania  was  at  that  time  held  by  the  Austtians. 
In  the  south  the  Italians  held  Avlona,  on  the 
Adriatic,  but  between  them  and  the  Allied  Sa- 
lonica  forces  was  a  solid  wedge  of  Austrian* 
and  King  Constantine's  unfriendly  Greeks.  In 
the  autumn  General  Sarrail  pushed  forward  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  occupied  Koritsa 
and  the  region  near  Lake  Malik.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  French  troops  from  Salonica  had 
found  themselves  in  Albanian  territory  and 
the  colonel  in  command  was  faced  wiHi  the 

Kroblem  of  setting  up  a  civil  administration, 
Northeast  lay  SerUa  and  southeast  lay  Greece, 
but  ICoritsa  was  neither.  Atxording  to  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  the  only  legal  instrument 
recognized  by  the  Allies,  it  was  part  of  Albania. 
The  colonel  solved  the  difficulty  by  proclaiming 
Korilsa,  and  the  cata,  or  administrative  dis^ 
trict  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  to  be  an  auton- 
omous Albanian  republic  under  the  protection 
of  the  Allies.  General  Sarrail  accepted  the  situ- 
ation, and  the  republic  remained  A  council  of 
12  elders,  mixed  Christian  and  Mohammedan, 
was  set  up  as  the  governing  body;  Essad  Pasha 
uttered  a  blessii^  in  Albanian,  a  flag  was  de- 
vised, a  postal  system  instituted  and  stamps 
issued.  Meantime,  up  to  the  summer  of  1918| 
owing  to  various  advances  of  the  Allies,  the 
republic  had  gained  several  extensions  of  tcr- 
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KORDOFAH,  k6r-d5-fan',  Africa,  a  prov- 
ince of  Egyptian  Sudan,  between  the  White  Nile 
and  Darfur;  area,  about  130,000  square  miles. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  eum,  hides 
and  senna  leaves,  all  monopolized  by  the  govern- 
ment as  most  lucrative ;  ivory,  cattle,  tamarinds, 
ostrich  e^s  and  feathers,  gold,  salt,  slaves, 
etc. ;  the  imports  spices,  sugar,  coffee,  sulphur, 
rice,  soap,  cotton  and  linen  cloth,  etc.  From 
1^1  onward  Kordofan  was  subject  to  the  vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  the  country  having  been  subdued 
by  Mehemet  Ali.  In  1883  it  took  part  in  the 
successful  Mahdist  revolt,  but  was  rraained  for 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt  in  1898.  Pop.  about 
300,000. 

KORDYAH.  The  revolution  of  1830-31 
was  a  prolific  source  for  Polish  literarjr  works. 
Julius  Stowadd  seized  upon  the  historic  incident 
of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Tsar  Nicholas, 
who  came  to  Warsaw  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Poland,  to  create  a  Polish  hero  for  the  troubled 
times.  Imitating  Byron's  ironical  attitude,  Sto- 
wadd in  the  introiduction  to  his  poem  treats 
the  contemporary  actors  in  the  revolution  rather 
flippantly.  Then,  representing  his  own  early 
excesses  and  lack  of  faith  and  the  change  of 
mind  which  he  Kroerienced  in  Switzerland,  he 
makes  the  hero,  Kordyan,  look  with  contempt 
upon  his  aristocratic  habits  and  abandon  his 
life  of  a  lovelace,  and  lets  him  return  to  the 
sands  of  Mazovia.  there  by  an  inner  trans- 
formation to  do  good  to  tiis  native  counti^. 
Kordyan  attends  a  meeting  of  revolutionists  in 
Saint  John's  Church  in  Warsaw,  where  he  makes 
an  impassioned  appeal,  one  that  has  became  a 
classic  passage  in  Polish  literature,  that  Nicholas 
be  killed.  But  the  only  scene  which  by  modem 
Polish  critics  is  considered  as  devoid  of  ro- 
mantic exaggeration  is  where  Kordyan,  under 
the  influence  of  the  mood  induced  by  the  tragic 
situation,  is  trying  to  combat  his  own  hallucina- 
tion and  terror.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  correct 
representation  of  the  poet's  own  struggle  with 
his  feverish  imagination,  caused  by  his  abhor- 
rence of  war,  just  as  he  became  conscious  of 
the  moral  necessity  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutionists.  A  good  discussion  of  the  poem 
ma^  be  found  in  G.  Sarrazin,  'Les  grands 
poeies  Tomantiqnes  de  la  Pologne*  (Paris 
1906,  pp.  221-225). 

Leo  Wiener. 

KOREA,  kO-re'q,  COREA,  or  CHOSEN, 
since  29  Aug.  1910,  an  integral  part  of  the  ' 
irire  of  Japan.  The  name  means  Morning  Spl( 
dor.  By  the  census  of  1910  It  contams  2.274,2 
native  dwellings  and  a  population  of  13,115,449. 
the  females  numbering  6.169,610  and  the  males 
6.945,539.  the  discrepancy  in  sex  numbers  arising 
from  the  neglect  of  female  infants,  146^147 
Japanese,  1,818  Chinese  and  889  other  forei^- 
ers.  It  comj)rises  a  strip  of  coast  and  a  peran- 
sula  proJEOling  southward  from  Manchuria,  di- 
vided from  it  by  the  great  valleys  of  Yalu  or 
Amnok  northwest  and  the  Tuman  northeast, 
both  rising  in  the  colossal  peak  of  Paik-tii 
(While  Head).  8,300  feet  high.  The  Japan 
Sea  divides  it  from  Japan,  whose  southern- 
most  island  (Kiushu)  approaches  its  southern 
tip  within  100  miles,  separated  by  Korea  Strait 
with  large  islands  midway;  to  the  west,  Korea 
Bay  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  marked  off  by  Shan- 
tung Peninsula,  divide  it  from  China.  A  dense 
arcupelago    fringes    il    south    and    west     Its 
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parallds  are  from  33*  12*  »  43*  2"  N,  or  about 
the  same  as  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  Wikning- 
ton,  N.  C,  and  average  much  south  of  Italy; 
its  meridians,  124°  13'  to  130°  54'  E.  It  is 
about  600  miles  k>ng  by  135  bixnd;  area,  84,73S 
square  miles. 

Korea  is  traversed  ttorth  to  south  W  ft 
mountain  backbone  of  striking  individuaH^: 
a  perpetual  zigzag,  skirting  the  eastern  shore 
with  slender  caast-iands,  in  a  steep  solid  wall 
unbroken  for  hundreds  of  miles  save  by  Yung- 
hing  or  Broughton's  Bay  at  the  northern  neck. 
In  the  north  it  has  summits  4,000  to  8.000  feet 
hi^h,  and  ai  Cape  Pelissier,  about  lat.  37°.  cul- 
minates in  Mount  Popoff  (4,800  feet) ;  tuence 
the  main  chain  turns  southwest  and  ends  in  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Mount  Auckland  (6,700 
feet),  on  Quelpaert  Island,  while  to  the  east 
it  throws  out  low  hills  and  plateaus.  The 
islands  of  the  southern  arcliipelago,  verdant 
rocks  worn  into  the  semblance  of  fantastic 
castellated  ruins,  are  the  ends  of  its  spurs.  On 
the  eastern  side  the  ridge  is  timbered  to  the 
sumnut ;  on  the  west  almost  treeless,  and 
seamed  with  deep  ravines  shallowing  out  into 
broad  fertile  plains,  occupying  most  of  Korea. 
On  the  east  bekiw  the  boundary  there  is  but 
one  river  of  any  size,  the  Nak-tong  aioog  the 
soulbeastem  uplands,  and  almost  no  islands; 
the  we»t  has  10  con»derable  streams,  and  the 
coast '  is  thickly  _  notched  with  harbors  antl 
fringed  with  fertile  islets. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  from  the  north:  The 
great  Yalu  or  Amnok,  a  mile  wide  and  rising 
40  feet  in  flood,  navigable  30  miles  for  sea- 
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V  crossed  by  a  superb  Steel  highway  bridge 
imrting  Korea  with  the  trunk  lines  through 
Russia  to  Europe.  Opposite  is  the  Tuman.  Tne 
Taidong  or  Ta-tong,  navigable  for  boats  75 
miles  to  Ping-yang.  The  Han  C'the  river"). 
rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  eastern 
ridge  but  30  miles  from  the  Japan  Sea,  drain- 
ing nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  ihe  peninsula 
with  two  main  arms,  and  flowing  into  a  bay 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  among  islands.  About  30 
miles  up  lies  Keijo,  or  Seoul,  the  capital,  and 
a  line  o£  small  steamers  runs  between  it  and 
Chemulpo,  on  Iiaperatrice  Gulf  as  much 
farther  south;  boats  ascend  nearly  100  miles 
more.  The  Nak-(ong  (abovc_)  empties  into 
Korea  Strait  near  Fusan,  and  is  navigable  140 
miles  for  vessels  drawing  four  and  one-half 
feet.  "Die  best  harbors  are  Gen-san  and  Port 
Laiareff,  on  Broughton's  Bay;  the  best  on  the 
south  coast  is  Fusan  on  Korea  Strait,  now 
f^eiy  equipped  with  docks  for  large  steamers. 
The  tides  on  the  west  and  south  are  venr  high 
and  rajMd,  often  leaving  vessels  stranoed  on 
mud  banks. 

The  climate  is  much  Kke  that  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  America  in  the  same  latitudes ;  the 
north  and  centre  have  very  hot  summers  and 
severe  winters;  the  south  is  lace  the  Carolinas, 
and  tempered  by  the  ocean  breezes.  The  Han 
is  froien  in  winter  so  that  at  Seoul,  where  it  is 
400  yards  wide,  it  is  available  for  cart  traffic 
three  months  of  the  year,  from  December  to 
February.  The  rainfall  averages  36  mches,  22 
in  the  crop  season.  A  fall  of  only  4.1  inches 
in  1901  created  a  famine. 

Plors  and  Fauna. —  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  excellent  hardwood  tiniber  on  the  east  slopes 
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and  the  northern  mountaias;  in  the  west  it  is 
scarce  and  sparingly  used;  lack  of  coal  has 
caused  much  wasteful  denudation  in  other 
t^rt3.  The  one  surpassing  animal  of  the  na- 
tive fauna  is  the  man-eating  tiger,  who  fills 
the  native  proverbs  and  literature,  depopulates 
whole  villages  and  even  besieges  houses  for 
days,  sometunes  leaping  on  die  thatched  roof 
and  tearing  his  way  down  through.  Beudes 
him  there  are  leopards,  tiger-cats  and  foxes: 
deer,  beaver,  badgers,  otters,  martens,  etc,  and 
a  great  variety  of  birds. 

Prodacta — The  great  native  crop  is  gin- 
seng, which  grows  wild  in  the  distant  moun- 
tains, and  is  extensively  cultivated  about  SiuKo; 
it  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  despite  much 
smuggling  yields  a  large  part  of  the  state 
revenue.  Among  other  products  are  rice, 
wheal,  millet,  sesame,  Indian  com,  beans,  cot- 
ton, hemp  and  {leriHa  (for  oil  and  pigment). 
The  domestic  animals  are  few.  The  cattle  are 
excellent,  the  bull  being  the  usual  beast  of 
burden;  the  ponies  veny  small  but  hardy,  fowls 
good,  pigs  inferior.  Iron  ores  of  excellent 
qualfty  are  mined,  and  there  are  copper  mines 
in  several  places.  In  1910  the  value  of  gold 
exported  was  $3,053,038;  the  silver  output  is 
very  small.  Three-fourths  of  the  trade  is  with 
Japan,  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  remainder 
with  China. 

GoTernmeiit. —  Formerly  a  hereditary  ab- 
solute monarchy:  till  1895  tribtkary  to  and  re- 
ceiving investiture  from  China,  and  like  it  in 
administrative  forms,  whh  officials  appointed 
by  examination  in  the  classics.  On  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  (see  History),  the  en- 
tire system  was  abolished,  as  well  as  the  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocracy,  and  a  cabinet  of  10 
ministers  in  charge  of  different  departments 
fonned,  who  with  five  councillors  formed  a 
grand  council  of  stale  to  lay  measures  before 
9ie  emperor.  Till  1896  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  eight  do  or  provinces;  it  was  then 
redivided  into  13.  including  a  metropolitan 
province  around  the  capital.  There  are  now 
12  urban  prefectures,  317  local  districts,  4,351 
villages  and  12  treaty  ports. 

Social  ConditionB  and  Edacation. — The 
usual  dwellings  are  one-storied.  Fire  is  built 
at  one  end  tor  the  cooking  and  the  heat  is 
utilized  by  being  carried  along  through  the 
house  by  means  of  a  system  of  flues,  the  chim- 
ney being  low  down  at  the  other  end.  Smoke 
is  seen  hanging  at  most  Korean  towns  in  the 
morning  and  evenii^,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  for  the  masses,  as  in  China,  are  hard  and 
squalid ;  but  actual  distress  is  rare  and  beggars 
are  few.  Caste  till  recently  was  iron-bound, 
and  no  offices  of  even  local  knportance  could 
be  held  by  other  than  nobles,  who  are  distin- 
guished by  colored  clothing  and  horsehair  hats. 
Women  are  secluded ;  concubinage  is  allowed, 
but  only  one  legal  wife  at  a  time.  The  im- 
memorial system  of  education  was  almost 
irfiolly  in  Chinese,  which  contained  the  only 
written  memorials  needing  it,  and  was  of 
Chinese  classics.  The  general  course  of  cul- 
ture, philosophy  and  the  creed  of  the  Korean 
educated  gentleman  was  nearly  the  same  in 
Korea  as  in  China.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  education  hv  the  Japanese  there  were. 
in  1914,  366  public  or  government  schools  at- 
tended  by   50,000   children,    and   814   private 


(mostly  missionary)  schools  for  Koreans,  at- 
tended by  22,273  pupils,  taught  by  .311  Japanese 
and  695  Korean  teachers,  female  scholars  niun- 
bering  one-fiftecmh  of  the  whole.  Under  gor- 
emment  auspices  are  60  industrial,  14  agricul- 
tural and  2  commercial  spools.  There  are 
also  149  sdiools  mth  17,264  pupils,  with  teach- 
ers for  Japanese. 

Keligion.—  See  Hittory.  There  are  now,  by 
the  Japanese  official  report  of  I9I1,  over 
370,000  native  Ouislians.  The  popul^  re- 
l^on  is  the  tlegraded  Shamanism  (().v.) ;  the 
higher  classes  are  Confucians;  the  anciently  all- 
powerful  Buddhisni,  crushed  by  the  revolution 
of  1392,  is  slight  and  uninfluenlial,  with  a  few 
ignorant  monlu. 

Population. —  The  people  are  a  mixed  race 
of  disputed  elements,  apparently  Mongoloid  and 
Ain  with   Manchu  and  Malayan  infusions. 

The  chief  cities  are  Seoul  (Han-yang),  the 
capital,  estimated  at  over  200,000;  Pingyang, 
perhaps  40/300,  and  Kai-seng.  A  trolley  line 
nine  miles  long,  built  1899,  is  operated  in  Seoul 
by  Ameiricans,  and  a  trunk-line  of  raHwayi 
with  branches  traversing  the  peninsula  from 
Wij-u  on  the  Yaiu  River  to  Fusan.  The  total 
mileage  of  railroads  open  in  1914  was  934.7, 
and  of  li^t  railways  and'trams,  109.8  miles. 

History.^  The  traditional  founder  of  Ko- 
rean nationality  is  the  Chinese  noble  Ki-ja, 
who  left  China  with  5,000  followers  1122  b.c, 
and  established  a  kingdom  with  capital  3i 
Pjeng-yang.  The  first  authentic  history  is  the 
annexation  to  China  108  b,c  A  century  or  so 
later  it  splk  into  three  princedoms,  of  which 
about  960.  Korai  (Kao-h)  came  to  the  front, 
(irobably  from  borrowitig  the  higher  Chinese 
civilization.  It  recast  the  administration  upon 
the  Chinese  model,  introduced  Chinese  methods 
attd  arts,  and  initiated  several  centuries  of 
brilUant  progress  and  prosperity,  enriched  by 
art  and  literature.  Buddhism  was  the  para- 
mount religion,  and  developed  a  powerful  and 
rigid  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  As  a  result,  a 
protestant  movement  took  place,  and  in  1392  a 
revoihition  resulted  in,  the  fall  of  Buddhism 
and  the  exculpation  of  Confucianism.  The  cap- 
hal  iseoid)  was  fixed  at  Han-yang.  When  the 
Manchu  power  began  to  rise  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, China,  to  protect  herself  against  its  rav- 
ages, desolated  a  strip  of  fertile  territory  many 
thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  then  or  early 
in  the  17th  century  destroying  four  cities  and 
many  villages  and  removing  300,000  inhabit- 
ants; and  down  to  1875  this  zone  of  60  miles 
wide  by  300  long  was  kept  a;  a  permanent 
buffer  between  China  and  Korea.  Durii^  the 
rise  of  the  Japanese  shogunate  out  of  the  llith 
century  anarchy,  Hideyoshi,  as  a  preliminary 
to  invading  China,  sent  an  army  into  Korea, 
rapidly  overrunning  it.  But  Korea  is  like 
Spain,  easy  to  conquer  and  impossiUe  to  hold; 
and  the  stolid  resistance  of  riie  natives,  with 
the  Chinese  armies,  gradually  forced  the  Japa- 
nese out  of  the  peninsula  six  years  later,  re- 
taining Fusan  on  the  southeast  coast  as  a 
trading  station.  Thirty  years  later  the 
Mancbus,  previous  to  their  conciuest  of  China, 
invaded  it  attd  exacted  a  tribute,  which  was 
continued  to  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  China;  in 
1653  it  was  reduced  to  a  third,  and  for  genera- 
tions down  to  1894,  yAien  it  was  finally  abol- 
ished, had  been  only  nominal,  as  an  atJcnowI- 
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edgnient  of  Chinese  supremacy  and  a  trading 
license.      But  the  Chinese  wisely  attempted  no 

pennanmt  occupation. 

Korea  had  as  intense  a  determination  to 
seclude  herself  from  foreign  ictiuences  as  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  practically  the  first  knowledge 
obtained  of  it  by  modem  Europe  was  through 
the  shipwreck  of  some  Dutch  on  the  coast  in 
1653,  thou^  the  Jesuit  missionary  Cespedes 
had  entered  h  in  1594.  In  1784  new  mission- 
aries came  and  planted  Christianity  in  the 
peninsula,  des[Hte  steady  persecution;  in  13J5 
the  French  missionaries  reinforced  them.  But 
in  1864  came  a  fiercer  blast.  The  then  kin« 
died  childless,  and  his  oldest  widow  set  aside 
the  natural  successor,  her  nephew,  and  nom- 
inated Yi-Hevi,  (he  present  king  — the  12-year- 
old  son  of  a  royal  prince,  whom  she  made  rft- 
gent.  The  latter  was  a  savage  reactionist,  and 
let  loos*  fire  and  blood  to  extirpate  the  foi^ 
eigners,  rigidly  excluding  all  new  ones.  A 
futile  Ff-ench  expedition  was  sent  against  him 
in  ]866;  the  same  year  a  stranded  American 
schooner,  the  General  Sherman,  was  burned  and 
her  crew  murdered  in  sight  of  Pingvang.  An 
American  expedition  sent  in  1871  had  slight 
success.  Meantime  several  nations  were  at- 
tempting to  force  Korea  into  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  gain  trading  privileges,  but  Japan 
was  the  first,  in  1876,  to  succeed,  having  the 
ports  of  Gensan  and  Fusan  opened  in  I87o  and 
Chemulpo  b  1B80.  Meantime  the  "neutral 
strip,"  tor  many  years  a  nest  of  brigands  and 
pirates,  was  abolished  by  Li  Hung  Chang  in 
1875.  In  1882  Commodore  Shufeldt  negotiated 
3  treaty  of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Korea,  and  thence  on,  other  nations 
were  raiudly  admitted  —  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  in  1883,  Italy  and  Russia  in  1884, 
France  in  1886,  Austria  tn  1892  and  China  in 
1897. 

The  flood  of  new  ideas  and  habits  aggra- 
vated the  conflict  between  the  progressives  and 
the  reactionaries,  in  which  the  fortoer  won, 
and  Korean  embassies  began  to  visit  other 
conntries  — Japan  in  1880,  the  United  Sutes  in 
1833.  The  nativists  raised  an  insurrection  in 
1884.  The  greatest  breach  with  the  past,  how- 
ever, was  the  result  of  the  Chi  no-Japan  esc 
War  of  1894-95,  one  of  the  pretexts  of  which 
was  ibt  action  of  China  in  reasserting  her  an- 
cient suzerainty  over  Korea.  It  was  at  Ping- 
yang  that  the  first  heavy  defeat  was  inflicted 
on  the  Oiinese,  and  off  the  Yalu  River  that 
the  Chinese  fleet  was  destroyed  On  8  Jan. 
1895  the  kinz  of  Korea  proclaimed  its  inde- 
pendence, and  the  Chinese  gate  near  Seoul  was 
publicly  destroyed  with  impressive  ceremonies. 
In  1897  the  king  i>rocl aimed  the  country  aa 
empire,  named  it  Dai  Han  and  took  the  title  of 
pjnpetw.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki, 
Korea  became  a  ■siAere  of  influence"  for  the 
Japanese,  whose  struggle  against  Russian  en- 
croachments culminated  in  the  war  of  19&H)5. 
<See  Manchurta).  By  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth (q.v.)  Japan's  prepotideratir^  interests 
'n  Korea  were  acknowledged,  and  a  Japanese 
protectorate  was  established  in  November  1905, 
On  18  July  19(ff  lie  emperor  abdicated  in 
tavor  of  the  crown  prince,  but  Japan's  pro- 
tectorate continued  until,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
niade  with  the  Korean  emperor,  the  sovereignty 
Md  territory  of  Korea  passed  to  Japan.    Fol- 


appropriate  to  their  respective  ranks  and  suffi- 
cient grants  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  titles,  dignities  and  honors.^  Relatives, 
Koreans  and  men  of  rank,  old  per- 

,  widows,  etc,  to  the  number  of 

87,643,  also  received  monetary  rewards.  Since 
the  Japanese  occupation,  new  public  buildings, 
roa(&,  a  national  coinage,  survey,  systems  of 
banking,  postal  communication,  taxation,  edu- 
cation, encouragement  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, fisheries,  etc,  have  given  Korea  most 
of  the  features  of  a  modern  state.  Consult 
Annual  Report  of  Reforms  and  Progress  in 
Chosen,  for  1913-14. 

As  Korea  passes  out  of  existence  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  her  people  increasingly 
conform,  both  in  outward  circumstances  and 
inward  oharacteri sties,  to  tnodem  conditions 
and  requirements,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  as 
to  Korea's  place  in  history,  to  note  her  con- 
tributions to  civilization  and  to  survey  the 
pi<ogrcss  made  in  the  20th  century.  The 
Koreans  rebuilt  Kija's  (Kiise's^  tomb  at  Ping- 
vang, which  was  injured  during  the  Chino- 
japanese  War  of  1894,  because  they  consider 
this  historical  character  as  the  founder  of  their 
sodal  order  in  1122  ac  Their  literature  con- 
tains many  references  to  him  as  their  national 
hero,  while  popular  and  especially  local  tradi- 
tion, in  the  north  especially,  concerning  him 
is  abundant  and  voluble.  To  ^'"1  is  credited 
the  name  of  the  country.  Chosen,  or  Moriung 
Splendor,  which  is  now  the  modem,  as  it  was 
the  ancient,  name.  Critical  scholars,  however, 
incline  rather  to  the  belief  that  it  was  from 
some  centuries  later  reading,  in  Chinese  annals 
of  the  story  of  Kija,  that  the  Koreans  became 
acquainted  with  the  name  and  work  of  this 
ancient  patriarch.  In  any  event,  only  a  small 
part  of  modern  Korea  lay  within  the  area  of 
the  Kija  domain,  which  came  to  an  end  in  203 
B.C.  In  108  B.C.  Korea  formed  a  part  of  the  . 
Chinese  Empire  under  the  Han  dynasty,  but 
the  people  revolted  in  30  B.C  paying  tribute  to 
China,  however,  until  9  A.D.  The  early  history 
of  Korea  resembles  that  of  Britain,  in  which, 
after  the  Romans,  men  of  three  ethnic  stocks 
contended  for  centuries  together,  Welsh,  Scot- 
tish, English.  Three  states  arose  (Chinese, 
Kaokuli,  Sinio  and  Petsi;  Japanese  Korai, 
Sbinra  and  Pechi)  and  for  10  centuries  border 
wars,  with  alternate  invaskins  and  succor  from 
China  and  the  mixed  people  of  the  eastern 
islands,  who,  later  known  as  Japanese,  were 
gradually  attaining  politick  unity.  There  were 
long  intervals  of  peace,  also,  during  which 
more  or  less  trade  and  communication  with 
China  and  Japan  are  noted  in  the  annals  of  the 
three  countries  and  by  comparison  many  of 
the  events  and  dales,  asserted  to  he  historical, 
may  be  verified.  In  the  modem  reconstruction 
of  the  state  under  Japanese  auspices,  veiy  inter- 
esting antiquities,  m  the  fonn  of  mortuary  art 
and  literary  relics,  have  been  recovered  and 
scrjipulcMisly  cared  for.  Although  Korea's  in- 
terior history  is  interesting,  yet  the  story  of 
progress  and  civilization  is  best  expressed  in 
that  of  Buddhism  which,  introduced  into  the 
peninsula  in  the  4th  centtiry,  was  destined  to 
enjoy  a  thousand  years  of  successful  prop^nnda. 
Its   career  of  material  and  sfuritiuJ  epli — ' — 
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about  1500  A.D.  having  steadily  degenerated. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
[rain  of  (he  faith,  imported  from  India  and 
Oiina  anil  Tibet,  came  elements  that  fertilized 
the  Korean  imagination  and  supplied  the  Spirit- 
ual forces  in  which  early  Confucianism  was 
lacking.  Art,  hterature,  folklore,  noble  monu- 
ments in  sculpture  and  architecture,  splendid 
temples  and  monasteries  followed  with  the 
coming  or  as  Che  result  of  this  vast  synthesis 
of  Asiatic  beliefs,  forces,  intellectual  achieve- 
ments, science  and  craftsmanship,  called  Bud- 
dhism. Not  content  with  the  spintual  conquest. 
of  the  peninsula,  the  Buddhist  missionary  activ- 
ities overflowed  into  the  islands  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  Japan  received  at  the  hands  of  Buddhist 
teachers  those  jirindpia,  of  art,  literature  and 
civilization  which  link  her  history  with  the 
great  world  of  the  West,  besides  thousands  of 
Korean  colonists,  many  of  them,  skilled  artists 
and  craftsmen.  This  explains  why,  until 
lately,  the  Koreans  were  apt  to  look  on  them- 
selves as  vastly  superior  and  the  Japanese  as 
semi-savages.  The  political  outcome  of  the 
faclors  of  evolution  in  these  early  centuries 
was  the  strong  state  of  Silla  (S^inra).  whose 
people,  beside  having  the  ridiesi  soil,  were 
nearest  to  China,  had  first  received  Buddhism, 
traded  with  the  Arabs  and  sent  their  students 
to  Nankin  in  China  for  study.  One  of  their 
literary  statesmen  invented  what  (except  the 
Sanskrit  letters  imported  from  India)  was  a 
new  thing  in  Chinese  Asia  —  a  true  alphabet, 
of  14  consonants  and  II  vowels  (the  en-mun), 
classified  according  to  the  organs  of  speech. 
This  system,  however,  was  not  perfected  and 
put  into  general  practice  until  the  15th  century, 
nor  ever  made  nation-wide  imtil  the  Christian 
truss  ionaries  made  reading  democratic  and 
-  popular.  _  With  Confucianism  the  system  was 
never  given  opportunity  to  develop.  In  the 
10th  century  Shinra's  rule  extended  over  the 
entire  peninsula,  but  in  die  north  the  hardy 
men  of  Korai  were  uniting  under  Wang-gon 
(Chinese,  Wti^  Wang)  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  rival  states  and  unified  the  penin- 
sula, making  his  capital  at  Song-do  (Sunto). 
All  historians  agree  that  luxury  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Silla.  Buddhism  was 
now  endowed  as  the  state  reli^on  and  the 
country  was  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  eight  districts  based  on  the  river 
basins,  provinces  and  cajBtals  having  the  first 
pliable  o£  their  names  in  common.  The  evolu- 
tion of  government  was  away  from  feudal 
forms  to  centralized  monarchy,  after  the  Chi- 
nese model.  The  mariner's  compass  Is  recorded 
as  tised  on  Chinese  ships  voyaging  to  Korea, 
1122  A.B  The  Mongol  invasions  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  made  apparently  little  im- 
pression on  the  country.  In  1392.  a  new 
dynasiy  coming  into  power  banned  Buddhism. 
The  first  halt  of  the  15th  century  was  a  period 
of  inventions,  the  improvement  of  the  alphabet 
(en-mun),  printing  by  means  of  movable  or 
•living"  metal  types,  notable  literary  produc- 
tions, the  casting  of  great  bells  and  itnprove- 
ments  on  itftriculture  being  among  these.  In 
politics,  political  parties  arose.    Yet  while  both 


fact,  more  and  more  a  hermdt  kingdom,  lo;- 
eign  trade  _  being  tabooed  and  the  educated 
classes  shrivelling  into  self-conceit  and  the 
pride  of  ignorance.  The  invasions  of  the  Jap- 
anese, 1592-97,  called  forth  the  inventive  powers  - 
of  the  Koreans.  Admiral  Yang  invented  an 
ironclad,  propelled  by  oars,  which  destroyed 
the  enemy's  fleets.  The  use  of  bomb  shells 
(■heaven  shaking  thunder*)  by  the  Koreans 
hampered  the  enemy's  si^e  operations.  The 
Uanchus  in  1627,  -  the  entrance  of  Roman 
Christianity  in  17/7,  through  books,  and  by 
French  priests  (in  1836),  and  of  ReCormed 
Christianity  in  1884,  with  the  treaties  made 
since  1876  and  the  presence  of  large  armies  on 
her  soil  during  the  Chi  no- Japanese  War  of 
1894,  form  the  nuclei  around  which  recent 
events  may  be  grouped.  Repeated  endeavors, 
made  by  Japan  dunng  30  years,  to  have  the 
Korean  d^masty  and  nobility  reform  their  cor- 
rupt administration  and  create  a  modern  stale 
were  made,  during  which  the  Japanese  legation 
was  twice  attacked  and  burned  and  the.  Jap- 
anese driven  from  Seoul.  Plot,  counterplot. 
insurrection  and  forei^  complications  followed 
in  monotonous  repetition.  Japan,  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  Korea  as  necessary  to  her 
own  existence,  was  compelled  to  engage  in 
two  foreign  wars  —  with  Cluna  and  with  Rus- 
sia. Fimung  Korea  never  free  from  anarchy 
and  incapable  of  governing  herself,  Japan  fdt 
compelled  to  assume  that  responsibility  of  a 
protectorate.  It  had  been  made  evident  by  the 
logic  of  events,  that  the  interests  of  Japan  and 
Korea  were  Idettlical  —  a  view  that  was  recog- 
nized almost  immediately  and  unanimously  in 
the  West,  all  governments  promptly  withdraw- 
ing their  legations  from  Seoul.  Japan,  sending 
her  ablest  statesman.  Prince  Ito,  as  residenS 
general,  assumed  the  control  of  Korea's  for- 
eign affairs  and  during  three  years  attempted 
internal  reforms  according  to  an  agreement 
signed  24  July  1907.  The  Korean  soldiery  re- 
sisted the  attempts  to  disarm  them  and  in  the 
two  years  of  intermittent  fitting  21,000  natives 
and  1,300  Japanese  lost  their  lives.  At  Ha^ 
bin.  36  Oct.  1909,  Prince  Ito,  and  shortly  after- 
ward, in  California,  Ur.  D.  W.  Stevens,  an 
American  adviser,  were  shot  to  death  by 
Korean  assassins.  To  this  date,  1910,  Japan's 
outlay  of  money  for  railways,  militan'  and 
reforms  in  Korea  had  amounted  to  $72,000,000. 
Driven  by  necessity  to  the  final  step  of  annexa- 
tion, which  was  taken  22  Aug.  1910,  the 
Mikado  declared  that  'all  Koreans  under  his 
sway  shall  enjoy  growing  prosperi^  and  wel- 
fare and  be  assured  of  repose  and  security,* 
while  he  called  upon  'all  his  officials  and  au- 
thorities to  fulfil  their  duties  in  appreciation  of 
his  will,*  How  thoroughly  Japan  has  carried 
out  her  purpose  of  reconstruction,  in  evny 
department  of  human  activity  and  the  openinj 
to  the  Koreans  of  all  avenues  to  prosperity— 
the  purpose  being  to  give,  in  time,  to  Koreans 
the  same  privileges  as  Japanese  subjects  en- 
joy—  may  be  seen  in  the  annual  re[>orts,  issued 
by  the  resident-jfeneral  from  1908  to  1914  and 
coinously .  illustrated.  In  Count  S.  Terauchi, 
bom  in  ChoshI  in  1852,  the  year  of  Com- 
modore Perpr's  arrival,  a  worthy  successor  of 
versatile  ability  and  indomitable  energy  wii 
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foand  to  Fiince  Ito.  The  first  work  wu  in 
sanitation  and  cleuikness.  Smallpox,  alway! 
epidemic  (exactly  as  in  old  Japan),  and 
{oTiuerly  an  almost  annual  visitant,  causing  at 
times  nearly  a  ^atisand  deaths  in  a  day  i;] 
Seoul  alone,  is  now  only  sporadic  In  one  year 
5,400,000  Koreans  were  compelled  to  receive 
vaccination.  Cliolera,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
diphtheria  were  also  chronic  visitants  —  often 
broughl  from  China -~  and  have  almost  ceased 
to  be  epidemics.  Housecleanine  twice  a  year  Is 
now  compulsory.  In  1913,  wiih  cholera  almost 
unknown,  the  cases  and  deaths  from  all  epi- 
demic diseases  were  4,068  and  SOS,  respectively- 
In  1913.  384,006  patients  were  treated  in  the 
government  charjty  hosmtals  and  2,408^126 
visits  made  to  patients.  Silk  raising  is  now  a 
tialive  industry,  over  13,000,000  mulberry 
seedlings  furnished  the  food  materia!  for  the 
worms.  The  annual  rice,  wheat  and  barley 
crops  have  been  dotrbled.  In  1915,  a  great 
national  exhibition  was  held  in  Seoul  which 
showed  that  in  every  one  of  the  13  divisions 
of  Korea  modem  methods  in  sanitation,  ^ri- 
culture,  education  and  industry  were  in  opera- 
tion or  had  made  heginnings.  The  revenue  for 
1914-lS  was  S9^412,%6  yen.  The  total  trade 
for  1914  was  97,620.248  yen.  In  March  1913, 
49.328  native  pupils  attended  the  government 
srhools  and  2,190  the  private  schools,  besides 
28,173  Japanese  were  under  instruction;  the 
official  expenditures  being  1,141,952  yen.  The 
work  of  railways,  roa<fmakii^,  harbor  im- 
provements and  survey,  sanitation,  silk  culture, 
agricultural  development,  banking  (one  family 
in  600  having  a  savings  acoouni)  and  finance, 
and  (he  general  prosperity  and  uplift  of  the 
people,  as  shown  in  annual  publications  both 
official  and  private,  are  remarkable.  Japan,  as  a 
devotee  of  science  and  a  pastmaster  in  the  art 
of  rejirvenating  nations,  profits  by  her  own  ex- 
perience in  renewing  her  own  body  politic,  after 
the  long  marasmus  and  anxmia  of  centuries 
brought  on  in  all  three  countries  under  Chinese 
culture  by  hermitage  and  bad  government. 
Hence  the  vigor  and  dioroughness  with  Korea 
—  apart  from  any  question  of  political  moral- 
ity —  for  Japan  is  scarcely  less  severe  with 
Korea  than  she  has  been  with  herself.  Great 
as  is  the  work  done  for  the  Koreans,  their  con- 
tact with  the  world,  by  changing  the  status 
from  one  of  hermitage  and  degeneration  to  one 
of  brotherhood  and  progress,  bids  fair  to  pro- 
duce even  greater  ultimate  results  for  the  good 
of  themselves  and  the  race. 

Language.— Korea  since  early  times  has 
employed  two  languages ;  Chinese  for  writing 
and  native  Korean  for  speech,  Chinese  if 
(poken  being  an  acquirement  like  French  in 
America.  The  literature  in  Chinese  is  some- 
limes  translated  into  Korean,  however;  and 
ihe  work  of  the  missionaries  in  makin);  general 
use  of  the  en-miin  or  native  script  has  reacted 
1o  the  great  appreciation  by  the  Koreans  of 
their  own  language.  The  reforms  are  pro- 
claimed in  the  vemacutar. 

Korean  is  of  a  not  extreme  agglirtinalive 
type,  belonging  to  the  polysyllabic  branch  of 
ihe  Mongol -Tartar  languages  like  Japanese. 
and  unlike  the  monosyllabic  Chinese ;  it  is 
stnioturally  tinrelalcd  to  the  latter,  though  it 
has  very  many  Chinese  loan-words,  pronounced 
after  its  own  phonology.  Its  resemblances  to 
Japanese  are   far  closer ;   mutual   translations 


word  for  word,  and  e 

are   quite    feasible.      The   particles    ; 
matical  terminations  in  boin  repre: 
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.  emphasis  aitd  inflection  of 
verbs.  The  honorific  vocabulary  —  almost  a 
complete  ceremonial  language  even  in  constmc- 
tkon.  to  express  relations  between  superiors  and 
inferiors  and  equals  —  is  common  fo  both.  The 
differences  are  mainly  ei^onic :  Korean  vowels 
are  heavily  assimilated  to  those  which  follow, 
the  syllables  need  not  end  with  a  vowel,  and 
the  spelling  is  as  irregular  as  English,  none  of 


number,  person  or  case,  or  conjunction  of 
verbs,  and  no  form  for  gender;  all  are  indi- 
cated by  particles  without  meanini;,  or  whose 
meaning  has  been  lost,  affixed  to  toe  stem,  and 
varying  with  its  terminal  letter,  at  consonant, 
vowel  or  liquid  There  are  no  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  person;  the  third,  with  rela- 
tional pai^icles,  serving  for  both.  Development 
has  expended  itself  on  Ahe  verbs,  which  are 
marvels  of  varied,  flexible  and  ingenious  ex- 
pressiveness. Many  words  not  primarily  verb* 
can  be  turned  into  them  (as  in  English),  and 
these  with  the  true  verbs  constitute  20  per  cent 
of  the  entire  vocabulary.  The  grammatical  forms 
of  the  verb  are  said  to  average  3(X).  Adjectives 
and  adverbs  are  not  distinguished  fr«m  the 
verbs,  and  the  prepositions  are  verb  fonns.  All 
con dh ions  expressed  by  inflections  in  Western 
languages  —  present,  continuing,  past,  unfin- 
ished or  completed,  optative,  subjunctive,  po- 
tential, interrogative,  participial,  etc^- exist  in 
Korean,  and  a  vast  number  of  others  expressed 
by  us  in  long  sentences.  Some  verhs  have  no 
passive,  but  all  have  a  negative  voice.  There 
15  no  number;  the  three  persons  in  every  vari- 
ant are  expressed  by  courtesy  forms  —  one  to 
or  of  superiors,  one  for  equals,  one  for  in- 
feriors or  of  things.  The  syntax  is  positional, 
as  with  Chinese.  The  object  precedes  the  verb 
or  other  governing  word,  the  prepositions  are 
postpositions,  fhe  adjective  precedes  the  noun 
It  qualifies  aitd  the  adverb  its  verb  or  adjective 
(as  in  English).    A  dependent  clause  precedes 

Korean  has  an  alphabet  of  2S  letters,  14 
consonants  and  11  vowels,  a  very  simple  and 
scientific  one,  analyzed  by  organs  of  speech. 
The  vowels  are  a,  ya,  ii,  yii,  o,  yo,  u,  yu,  i,  en, 
3 ;  with  the  diphthongs  i,  f,  e'.  The  consonants 
are  —  labials,  p,  ph,  m;  dentals,  t,  Ih,  n,  I; 
palatals,  ch,  chh,  s;  gutturals,  k,  kh;  laryngeals. 
(?)  h,  ng  final.  There  are  no  letters  f,  v,  w. 
b,  d,  e,  j  or  z,  though  (exccjjt  the  first,  which 
is  replaced  by  p)  they  exist  in  speech.  There 
is  but  one  diaraeier  for  I  and  r,  and  neither  of 
them  can  begin  a  word,  their  place  bein^  taken 
by  n.  The  characters  —  women  and  children's 
only,  the  true  "learned*  characters  being  (Chi- 
nese —  are  of  an  extreme  simpliril)^,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  complex  Qiinese ;  and 
there  is  a  cursive  form.  This  alphabet  is  called 
en-mttn,  'the  vulgar' ;  and  there  is  a  system 
called  nido,  in  which  the  letters  are  grouped  in 
the  199  possible  combinations  and  learned  by 
ro«e.  The  writing  is  in  syllables,  in  cohtmna 
from  right  to  left,  as  with  Chinese.  There  is 
already  a  very  respectable  volume  of  Christian 
literature  expressed  in  en~muH  and  the  nem- 
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papers    of   the   capital    and    large    cities    are 
printed  in  this  character. 
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York  1911):  id.,  'A  Modem  Pioneer  in  Korea: 
The  Life  Story  of  Henry  G.  Appenzeller' 
(New  York  1912)  ;  Haegeholr,  'Korea  und  die 
Koreaner'  (Stuttgart  1913)  ;  Hamilton,  Angus, 
'Korea'  (New  York  1904)  ;  Hamilton  and  Aus- 
tin, 'Korea:  Its  History,  its  People,  and  its 
Commerce'  (Boston  1910);  Hough,  Walter, 
'The  Bemadon,  Allen  and  Jouy  Korean  Collec- 
tions in  the  United  States  National  Muaetmi' 
(in  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington  1892)  ;  Htilbert,  H.  B„ 
'Korean  Language*  (in  Smithsonian  Institution 
AnniMl  Report  of  1903,  ib.  1904);  id.,  'Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Korean  Laneuage  and 
the  Dra vidian  Languages  of  India'  (Seoul 
190S);  id.  'The  Passing  of  Korea'  {New 
York  1906)  ;  Jones,  G.  R,  'Korea:  The  Land. 
People,  and  Customs'  (ib.  1907);  Kcir,  B.  M., 
'Modem  Korea'  (in  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society,  Vol,  XL VI,  ib.  1914) ; 
Kemp,  E.  G.,  'Face  of  Manchuria,  Korea,  and 
Russian  Turkestan'  (ib.  1911)  :  Ladd,  G,  T., 
'In  Korea  with  Marquis  Ito'  (London  1908)  : 
id,  'The  Annexation  of  Korea'  (in  Yah  Re- 
view, Vol.  I,  New  Haven  1912) ;  iongford, 
J.  H.,  'The  Story  of  Korea'  (London  1911); 
Lowell,  Percival,  'Choson,  the  Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm'  (Boston  1886);  Madralle, 
Claude,  'Northern  China,  the  Valley  of  the 
Blue  River,  Korea'  (Paris  1912) ;  McKcnzie, 
F.  A..  'The  Tragedy  of  Korea>  (London  1908)  ; 
Moose,  }.  R..  'VitiaBe  Life  in  Korea'  (Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  1911);  Norman,  Sir  H.,  'People 
and  Politics  of  the  Far  East'  (London  1907)  ; 
Oppert,  El.  J.,  'Forbidden  Land:  Voyages  to 
the  Korea'  (London  1880)  ;  Residency- General 
in  Korea,  'National  Progress  of  Korea  for 
Last  Five  Years  1905-10'  (Tokio  1910)  ;  Rock- 
hill,  W.  W..  'Trealies  and  Conventions  with 
or  concerning  China  and  Korea,  1894-1904' 
(Washington  1904)  Rosny,  L£on  de,  'Les 
Corneas'  (Paris  1888);  Ross,  John,  'History 
of  Corea,  Ancient  and  Modern' (London  1891)  ; 
Savage-Landor,  A.  H..  'Corea,  or  Cho-sen' 
(New  York  I89S) ;  Terriou,  Renfi,  <Le  status 
international  de  la  Corie  anterieurement  au  29 
aout  1910'    (Paris  J911)  ;  Terry,  T.  P.,   'The 


Japanese  Empire,  Including  Korea  and  For- 
mosa' (Boston  1914)  ;  Villetard  de  Lagu^e. 
'La  Corio  indeperdante'  (Paris  1898) 

WiLLiAU  Elliot  Guftis, 
Author  of  '■Corea,  t/u  Hermil  Nation,'  ett. 

KOSN,  kom,  Arthur,  (German  physicist; 
b,  Breslau,  20  May  1870.  He  studied  at  the 
Breslau  and  Berlin  gymnasiums  and,  consecu- 
tively, at  the  universities  of  Freiburg,  Leipiig 
(1886),  Paris  (1890)  and  Beriin  (1891).  He 
was  given  degrees  and  (1890)  became  private 
teacher  {decent)  of  physics  in  Munidi  (1895), 
then  assistant  professor  (1903)  and  professor, 
and  has  resided,  since  1908,  at  Charlottcnburg, 
His  work  consisted  of  experiment  and  writing 
on  long-distance  photography,  the  phototelau' 
togra^,  physical  phenomena,  meclunics ;  but 
he  has  devoted  his  best  labors  to  the  potential 
theory  and  the  mathematics  of  tdiysics.  Among 
his  numerous  published  worlu  are  'Kne 
Theorie  der  Gravitation  und  der  elcktrischen 
Ersoheinungen  auf  Grundlage  der  Hydrody- 
namik'  (2d  ed.,  1896) ;  'Ueber  Molecular- 
Funklion'  (1897)  ;  'Lehrbuch  der  Potendal- 
theorie'  (Berlin  1S99-1901);  'Freie  und  er*- 
wungene  Schwingungen'  (1910J ;  'Handbuch 
der  Photo  telegraphic  und  Tel  auto  graphie' 
(1911).  He  has  also  contributed  numerous 
articles  to  such  journals  as  Berickte  der  Bay- 
rischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaft ;  Complis 
rendus  de  I'AcadSmie  des  Sciences;  Nalurms- 
sensckaflliches  Wochenschrift,  etc 

KORNEMANN,  kor'ne-man,  Ernst  W.  G., 
(rtrman  historian:  b.  Rosenthal,  11  Oct,  1868. 
He  studied  at  Giessen  (1878-89)  and  Berlin 
(1889-^2),  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  (1891);  he  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  teaching  under  the  faculty  (1892). 
He  became  private  teacher  {docent)  of  ancient 
history  at  Ciiessen  (1892)  and  took  the  d^ree 
of  professor  at  Tubingen  (1902).  With  Dr. 
Lehmann-Haupt,  of  Liverpool,  he  established 
the  periodical  Klio,  dedicated  to  ancient  history, 
and  later  took  up  his  residence  in  Tiibingen. 
He  wrote  'De  civibus  Eomanis  in  ^rovindis 
imperii  consistentibus'  (1891)  ;  'Die  historisclie 
Sdiriftstellerei  des  Consuls  Asinivis  Pollio' 
(1896) ;  'Zur  Geschichte  der  Gracchenidt' 
(1903);  'Die  neue  Li vius -epitome  aus  Oiy- 
rhynchus'  (19{M)  ;  'Kaiser  Hadrian  und  der 
leizte  grosse  HiMoriker  von  Rom'  (1905) ; 
•Priesletkodex  in  der  Regia  und  die  Entstchung 
der  allromische  Fseudpgeschichtc'  (1912).  Be- 
sides numerous  articles  written  for  Klio  he  con- 
tributed on  dassicaj  subjects  to  the  Reaicncy- 
klapedia  of  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll. 

KORNER,  ker'ner,  Christian  Gottfried, 
(^rman  jurist  and  intimate  of  Schiller :  b. 
Leipzig,  2  July  I7S6;  d.  Berlin,  13  May  1831. 
He  studied  law  at  CiOttitigen  and  Leipzig  and 


Consistorial  Ourt  at  Leipzig  (1781),  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (1790),  priiiT 
referendarius  in  the  Privy  Council  (1798),  and 
was  then  returned  to  tne  Court  of  Appeals 
(1811).  His  strong  tendenoy  toward  science 
and  art  made  his  home  the  rendezvous  of  prom- 
inent men  in  this  sphere.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  trusted  and  influential  friends  of  Schiller, 
who  resided  (1785-87)  on  his  Loschwitz  vine- 
yard or  tis  home  at  Dresden.  While  Lnpng 
was  under  the  occupation  of  the  Rus^an  an? 
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appointed  (1815)  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Prus- 
sian Uinistry  of  the  Interior,  beconving  "Piivy 
Coundlbr  in  Chief.  He  instigated  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Schiller's  works  wiiQ  a  biographical 
sketch  (Stuttgart  1812-15).  Among  fits  well- 
known  works  are  '^sthctiscbe  Ansichten' 
(Leipzig  1806)  ;  'Versuche  fiber  Gegenstande 
der  innem  Stadtsvcrwaltung>  (Dresden  1812)  ; 
'Deutschlands  HofiFnungen'  (Leipzig  1813). 
Of  much  importance  are  his  'Schillers  Brief- 
wechsel  mit  K6mer>  (Berlin  1847),  enlai^d 
edition  by  Goedeke  (Leipzig  1874}  ;  'Bnefe 
Wilhelm  von  Humboidts  an  Korner.'  issued- 
t«r  R  Jonas  (Berlin  1879).  His  coUected  works, 
'Gesanunelte  Schriften,'  together  with  a  biog* 
raphy,  were  published  by  A.  Stem  (Leipzig 
1881).  Consult  Jonas,  'Christian  Gottfried  K5r- 
ner,  biographischer  Nadiri<4itcn  tiber  ihn  und 
sein  Hans>  (Berlin  1882)  ;  Weber,  W..  <Briefc 
der  Familie  Kfimer'  (in  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
Vob.  XV-XVl). 

KARNES,  Karl  Theodor,  German  poet :  b. 
Dresden,  23  Sept.  1791 ;  d.  26  Aug,  1813.  After 
studies  at  Freiberg,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  young 
Korncr,  through  Kotzebue's  influence,  was  ap- 
pointed dramatist  to  a  Vienna  theatre,  and 
wrote  light  comedies  such  as  'The  Green  Mask* 
and  'The  Nif^t  Watches,'  and  some- trage*es, 
□f  whidi  <Znny>  was  the  most  successful.  In 
the  uprising  of  the  German  nation  against 
Napoleon,  Komer  not  only  disi^ayed  heroic 
personal  couraee  in  many  encounters,  but  wrote 
numerous  patriotic  sonKs  These  were  pub- 
lished in  1814  under  the  title  of  'Lyre  and 
Sword.*  The  most  famous  of  these  pielres  is 
the  'Sword  Song,'  composed  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  author  -fell  in  a  skirmish  between 
Schwerin  and  Gadebusch. 

KORNILOPP.  kfir'ne'15v.  Lauru«  Gregor- 
ovitch,  Russian  general:  b.  Siberia,  30  June 
1870.  The  son  of  humble  Cossack  parents,  he 
had  to  work  hard  from  childhood,  but  managed 
to  educate  himself  sufSciently  to  enter  the  Cadet 
Corps  at  the  age  of  13,  At  19  he  had  learned 
several  laimiages,  entered  tlie  Artillenr  College 
in  Saint  Petersburg  and  at  22  obtained  his 
commission.  An  excellent  mathematician  and 
learned  scholar,  he  might  have  haij  an  easy 
career  in  the  metropolis,  but  he  chose  10  be 
stationed  in  Turkestan.  He  entered  the  Staff 
College  in  1895  and  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  Between  1896  and  1902  he  carried  out 
a  series  of  daring  missions  in  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  disguised  as  a  native.  These  ex- 
plorations enabled  him  to  make  important  con- 
tribntions  to  science.  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  he  commanded  a  brigade  and  displayed 
military  talents  of  a  high  order.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  General  Staff  after  that  war, 
^tending  matt  of  his  tinN  trrtvelinK  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  From  1907  to  1911  he  was  miH- 
tary  attach^  at  Peking,  after  i^ch  he  com- 
manded the  Trans-Amur  frontier  forcCj  which 
accompanied  him  in  the  European  War  m  1914, 
He  led  the  49th  division  in  the  conquest  of 
Galiria  early  in  the  war.  He  was  trapped  in 
the  Dukla  Pass  in  the  Carpathians  durbg  the 
Austro-Gennan  offensive  in  May  I91S.  Sur- 
rounded by  superior  forces,  he  hacked  his  way 
through  the  enemy  lines  and  saved  a  large  porr 
lion  of  his  forces.  Wounded,  he  fought  with 
a  small  rearguard  till  all  had  fallen.    He  was 
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captured  by  ihe  Austrian^,  but  escaped  from 
prison  ana  returned  to  Russia  in  1916.  la 
the  early  stages  of  the  Russian  revolution  be 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Petro- 
grad,  but,  unable  to  endure  the  systematic  mis- 
rule of  the  provisional  committees,  he  asked 
to  return  to  the  front.  His  capture  of  Halici 
lO  Tuly  1917  marked  him  as  a  great  commander, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  General  Brussiloy  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  in  August  1917.  He  immediately 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  provi^nal 
government  concerning  the  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  re-establish  the  fighting 
Strength  of  the  army.  The  greater  part  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  Komuoff  were  accepted 
by  the  government,  which  took  a  final  decision 
on  the  questions  involved  on  26  August,.  The 
decision,  however,  was  not  carried  out  owine 
to  the  unexpected  demand  of  Komiloff  that  the 
powers  of  dictatorship  should  be  conferred  upon 
hinx  On  9  Sept  1917  ho  led  a  counter-revolu- 
tion against  ICerensky  and  marched  on  Petror 
grad  with  his  troops.  KerenslQ'  deposed  him 
from  his  command,  and  Komilofi  issued  a  bold 
proclamation  to  the  people  and  the  govemment 

f leading  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war- 
[owever,  he  surrendered  on  13  September  and 
was  arrested  with  23  generals  and  other  officers. 
The  affair  was  smoothed  over  eventually  as  a 
•misunderstanding*  between  the  Premier  and 
the  general.    See  Russiak  Revolution;  Was. 

EUROfEAN. 

KOROLENKO,  kfir'fi-Hn'kS.  Vtodinir 
OtlaktlonoTltch,  Russian  novelist :  b.  Zhittedw 
in  Volhynia,  27  July  18S3,  His  father,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Cossack  family,  was  a  judge,' 
of  stem  and  honorable  character,  who  believed 
in  a  Spartan  education  for  his  children.  His 
mother  wOB  oi  aristocratic  Polish  origin,  and 
when  she  was  left  a  widow  in  stratcned  cir- 
cumstances, she  opened  a  boys'  boarding-school, 
Korolenko,  a  boy  of  IS,  assisted  her  and  also 
rave  lessons  outside.  In  U70  he  entered  the 
Technical  School  at  Saint  Petersburg,  earning 
his  way  by  teaching  aod  doing  cooyiug,  His 
mother  was  unable  to  aid  him  and  he  often 
suffered  from  hunger.  In  1872  he  entered  the 
Agricuttura!  Institute  at  Moscow,  but.havitig 
become  affected  with  revolutiMiary  opinions  he- 
was  expelled  and  sent  to  Kronstadt.  He  man- 
aged to  retam  to  Saint  Petersburg  where  he 
finally  SBcnrcd  a  position  as  reader  in  a  pnb- 
liflhtng  hoose.  He  embodied  his  experience  in 
a  small  volume  entilled,  'Episodes  in  the  Life 
of  a  Seeker*  or  'Prtddwi  and  tbe  Students.' 
This  was  begun  in  Rustian  Thought  (Ruifkaya, 
Muul)  but  was  stopped  by  tbe  censor.  He  was 
already  a  marked  nan  and  was  arrested  in 
1879  and  Sent  to  Vlalka.  Kama  and  Tomsk. 
He  wrote  a  letter  protesting  against  such  per- 
secution and  as  a  reward  was  transferred  to 
Yakutsk  in  eastern  Siberia,  where,  amid  the 
immense_  forests  known  as  ■taiga,*  in  a  filthy, 
smoky  village,  he  spent  three  miserable  years., 
■My  tiny  hut."  he  says,  *was  like  an  island 
lost  in  a  bounaless  ocean,*  He  experienced  the 
terrible  sadness  of  exile  and  absolute  loneli- 
ness, amid  a  degraded  and  hopdess  people.  He 
wrote  his  first  notable  story,  'Makar's  Dream* 
('Son  Makira'),  which,  was  published  several 
years  later,  as  wdl  as  a  number  of  tales,  giving 
remarkably    realistic   pictures  of  life   in  that 
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desolate  region  and  of'  suffering  humanity,  and 
introducing  various  types  of  revalaliontsts, 
exiles  aTia  vagabonds  as  he  saw  them  in  the 
frozen  Siberian  forests  and  in  far-distant  Sag' 
halien.  His  'Sketches  of  a  Siberian  Travelcr> 
was  published  in  1896.  In  these  stories  and  in 
'The  Tramp'  ('Brodyig')  he  gives  many  remi- 
niscences of  his  own  experiences,  as  a  boy  and 
as  a  young  man.  "The  MurmurinB  Forest,' 
published  in  the  same  year  as  'BrotG'ig,'  con- 
siderably added  to  his  reputation,  which  was 
wholly  confirmed  by  *The  Blind  Musician' 
(<Slep6i  Musikint'),  which  is  an  idyllic  tale 
of  that  Ukraine  where  his  childhood  was  spent. 
(Translated  by  Aline  Delano,  with  introduction 
by  George  Kennan.  Boston  1890),  In  1888  he 
began  the  publication  of  a  long  novel  in  Rttssian 
Thought  (Rustkaya  Mwsl),  but  as  soon  as  its 
plot  began  to  develop,  the  censor  interposed 
a  veto  and  the  publishers  were  compelled  to 
announce  that  'on  account  of  drcumsiances 
bcj-ond  their  control"  the  rest  of  the  work  could 
not  be  printed.  In  supposed  answer  to  Tol- 
stoi's doctrine  of  non-resistance,  he  wrote  'The 
Legend  of  Florus'  which  is  rmrded  as  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  tales.  The  subject  was 
taken  from  Josephus.  Other  stories  and  ard- 
■  Cles  were  elicited  by  famine  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia and  by  the  evil  customs  of  dueUinK.  In 
the  90's  he  was  permitted  to  return  from  Siberia 
and  engaged  in  journalism  and  other  literary 
activities.  In  1903  the  50tfa  anniversary  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated  all  over  Russia  and  in 
1908  tilt  occasion  of  the  30ih  anoivcr^ry  of  his 
commencement  as  an  author  was  made  a  jidw- 
lee.  He  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  vivid 
of  Russian  writers  and,  as  shown  in  his  <Yom 
Kippur*  has  a  sense  of  humor  unusual  in  Rus- 
sian novcKsis. 

Natham  Hasksu.  Dole. 
KbRTE,  ChrirtofA  B.  OuBtiv.  German 
arrfueologist :  b,  Berlin,  8  Feb,  1852.  He 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Gottingen,  Munich 
and  Beriiti  (1870-75),  then  traveled  in  Italy 
and  Greece.  He  was  private  teacher  {docetit} 
at  Gottingen  (1880)  and  recdved  the  degree  of- 
assistant  professor  at  Rostock  (1881)  and  pro- 
fessor (1883).  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Imperial  German  Arclueological  Institute  at 
Rome  (1905),  and  succeeded  Dilthey  at  Gottin- 
gen University  (1907).  He  has  written  'Die 
antique  Skulptur  ans  Bceotien'  (1878);  'Etrus- 
kiscne  Spiegel'  (1884-97),  in  collaboration  with 
the  late  A,  KKigniann;  'I  rilievi  delte  Ume 
etruike'  (1890~96>.  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  H.  Brunn.  He  compiled  a  report  of  the 
Msutts  of  excavations  he  and  his  brother  made 
at  Gordium  in  1900  (Berlin  1904). 

■  KGRTTNO,  kir'ting,  Gu«t«v,  German  phi- 
lologist: b.  Dresden,  25June  1845;  d.  1913.  He 
studied  in  Leiprig  (1863-67),  was  appointed 
head  teacher  at  Dresden  (1868)  and  became 
professor  of  Romance  and  English  philology  at 
Miinster  (1876)  and  at  Kiel  (1892).  He  wrote 
'Ueber  die  Quellen  des  Roman  de  Rou'  (1867)  ; 
'Diktys  und^  Dares'  (Halle  1874)'  'Petrarcas 
Lebcn  end  Werke'  (Leipzig  18!^)^  'Boccae- 
cios  Leben  und  Wertc'  (Leipzig  1880)  ;  'Eniy- 
klopadie  und.  Methodologie  dcr  Romanischen 
PhiloloBie'  (Leipiig  lfel-88) ;  'Neuphilol- 
ogische  Essays'  (LeipJig  1887)  ;  'Grundnss  der 
Gcstliichte  der  englischen  Literalur'  (Munster 
1887;  5th  ed..  1910);  'Enzyklopadie  der  fran- 


ters'  (Paderbom  1897) ;  'Latdnisch-roman- 
isches  Warterbuch>  (Paderbom  1890-91;  3d 
ed.,  1907). 

KORTING  ENGINE.  Sec  Internal 
CoUBCSTiON  Engine. 

KORTUM,   kor'tiim,    Karl    Arnold,  Ger- 


tised  ag  physician  it  Duitberg,  but  i 
Bochum  (1771).  He  wrote  'Veriheidigung 
del  Alchemie*  ^Duisberg  1789),  but  is  better 
known  through  uis  comical  epic  poem  in  dog- 

STel  rhyme,  'Leben,  Meinungen  und  Taten  vod 
ieronymus  Jobs  dem  Kantlidaten*  (Miinsier 
1784),  published  anonymously,  but  later  ap- 
peanng  under  the  title,  'Die  Jobsiade'  (Dort- 
mund 1799)  and  going  throuf^  many  editions. 
Besides  a  number  of  medical  works,  he  wrote 
on  subjects  of  general  utility  such  as  bee  cul- 
ture and  antimiarian  matters.  Consult  Deicke's 
two  works,  'Der  lobsiadendidiler  Karl  Arnold 
Korlum'  (Miilheim  1893),  and  <Des  Jobsi- 
adendichters  Karl  Arnold  Kortum:  Lebensge- 
schichlc  von  ihm  selbst  erzahlt'  (Donmund 
1910).. 

KOSCHAT,  ke'shit,  Tbomaa,  Austrian 
composer  and  singer:  b.  ViktriiiE,  near  Klagen- 
furc,  8  Aug.  184S.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
the  Vienna  University,  but  took  [lart  as  bass 
singer  in  small  entertainments,  joining  the 
chorus  of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera  (1867). 
He  became  a  member  of  the  cathedral  choir 
(1874)  and  rose  to  the  position  of  court  baud- 
master  (1878).  He  is  known  through  his  man; 
choruse^  quartets  and  songs  and  the  walli- 
idylls,  <Ein  Sonntag  au£  der  Aim,'  'Bauem- 
hochzeit  in  Karnten,'  etc  The  success  of  them 
led  him  to  write  'Hadrich,'  poems  in  the 
Carinthian  dialect  (1877).  He  wrote  also 
'  Errinnerungsbilder'  (Klagenfurt  1889); 
•Dorfbilder  aus  Karnten'  (Leipiig  1878). 
Consult  Schmidt,  O.,  'Thomas  Koschat'  (Leip- 
zig 1887);  Marold,  'Das  Kamtner  VolksUed 
und  Thomas  Koschat'  (Leipiig  1895);  Kro- 
bath,  'Thomas  Koschat,  der  Sanger  Kamtens' 
(Leipzig  1912), 

KOSCltJSKO,  kSsl-usIco,  Mo.,  capital 
town  of  Attala  County,  on  the  Yockanockany 
Creek,  and  on  [he  Mississippi  division  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  about  60  miles  from 
Jackson.  It  has  a  Baptist  college,  negro  school, 
seven  churches,  two  banks  and  two  newspaper 
offices.  Its  industrial  resources  are  derived 
from  colton  and  oil  mills  and  wood-working 
factories,  etc.    Pop.  2,385. 

KOSCIUSKO,  Mount,  to  Aostialia,  ^ 
highest  mountain  peak  in  the  continent,  in  the 
Muniong  Alps,  in  New  South  Wales,  near  the 
frontier  of  Victoria.    It  is  7,308  feet  high. 

KOSCIU5ZKO,  kds-l-iis'ko  (Polish  kos- 
chooshTto),  Thaddeua  (Polish  Tadeusz),  Pol- 
ish patriot :  b.  Mcrcczowszczyzna,  Lithuania,  12 
Feb.  1746;  d.  Solothum,  Switzerland,  15  Oct. 
1817.  He  was  educated  in  the  military-  school 
at  Warsaw,  and  completed  his  studies  in  France. 
On  his  return  lo  Poland  he  became  suitor  to 
the  daughter  of  Sosnovski,  marshal  of  Lithu- 
ania, but  his  love  meeting  no  return  he  betook 
himself  to  America  (1777).  Having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Washington,  he  was  appointed 
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engineer,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  after- 
ward general  of  brirade.  He  performed  excel- 
lent service  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  with  the  brevet  of 
maior-ffcneral.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  178& 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  rcoi^ivjiiation  of 
(he  Polish  armv  in  1789  was  appointed  raa^or- 
f^eral,  and  having  declared  for  the  consutu- 
tioii  of  3  May  1791,  he  fought  in  the  war  which 
soon  after  broke  out,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general. When  Stanislaus  Au^stua  in  1793 
a^eed  to  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  Kos- 
ciuszko  withdrew  from  the  army  and  retired 
to  Leipzig.  At  this  time  the  Le^slative  Assem- 
bly in  France  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
French  citizen.  When  a  new  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Poland  in  1794  for  the  purj>ose 
of  delivering  the  country  from  the  Russians, 
Kosciuszko  was  recalled  and  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  insurgent  army.  He  defeated 
the  Russians  at  Raclavice,  but  at  the  battle  of 
Maciejovice  his  armv  was  defeated  and  he  him- 
self wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  remained 
in  captivity  for  two  years,  and  then  proceeded 
to  England,  and  thence  lo  America.  In  1798 
he  returned  to  Europe  on  a  mission  from  Con- 
gress to  France,  and  contributed  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  between  the  latter  countiy 
and  the  United  States.  In  April  1814,  he  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  Alexander  I,  emperor  of 


the  serfs  on  his  estate  in  Poland  His  diaih 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  In 
1818  his  body  was  removed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  to  Cracow, 
where  it  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  a 
tnonumenl  erected  to  him.  Consult  'Lives'  by 
Falkenstein  (1834),  German;  Chodiko  (1837), 
French;  Paszkovski  (1837),  Komon  (1911), 
Polish;  Evans  (1883),  English. 

KOSBGARTEN,  ko'ze-gar't^n,  Johana 
Gottfried  Ludwig,  German  Orientalist  and 
historian:  b.  Altenkirchen,  island  of  Rugen,  10 
Sept  1792;  d.  GreifswalJ,  18  Aug.  18l50.  He 
studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Greifswald 
and  Oriental  languages  at  Paris  (1812-14),  be- 
coming adjunct  professor  of  the  faculty  at 
Greifswald  (1815).  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena  (1817), 
but  returned  to  Greifswald  (1824)  where  he 
<Ued  leaving  many  valuable  works  uncompleled, 
such  as  ^Taberistanensis  annales'  (Vols.  I-IU, 
Greifswald  1831-53) ;  'Kitih  al-aghani'  (ib. 
1840) ;  (Paiitscliatai)tra>  (Bonn  1848  and  Greifs- 
wald 1859),  Among  his  early  works  are  'Car- 
Diinum  orientalium  Triga>  (Stralsund  1815); 
'Tuii  nameh'  (Stuttgart  1822),  a  collection  of 
Persian  stories  translated  into  Gertnan;  the 
'Moallaka'  of  the  Arabian  poet  Amr  ibn  Kul- 
tbum,  with  Latin  translation  (Jena  1819) ; 
'Chrestomathia  arabica*  (Leipzig  1828).  Of 
fais  later  works  might  be  died  'Pommcrschc 
uad  ri^sche  Geschichts  denk  mller>  (Greifs- 
wald lfe4);  'Ctodex  Pomeranix  diplomaticus' 
(ib.  1843-62)  in  collaboration  with  Hasselbach; 
'The  Hudsaitian  poems'  (Greifswald  and  Lon- 
don 1854).  His  Arabian  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Low  German  Language  were  un- 


6nished.    He  also  wrote  'Geschichle  derUni- 
versitat  Greifswald'  (Greifswald  1856-57). 

EOSER,  k5'zir,  Reinhold,  German  histo- 
rian :  b.  Schmarsow,  Prussia,  7  Feb.  1852.  He 
studied  history  and  philology  in  Berlin,  Vi- 
enna and  Halle  and  was  appointed  to  work  in 
the  Berlin  Academy  on  the  correspondence  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  stale  archives  at  Beriin  (1882) 
anci  was  given  the  degree  of  assistant  professor 
at  Berlin  (1884),  professor  at  Bonn  (1891)  and 
succeeded  Sybel  as  general  director  of  the 
Prussian  state  archives  (1896).  At  the  same 
time  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Akademie  . 
der  Wissenschaften  and  Prussian  state  histori- 
ographer (1898).  He  wrote  'Friedrich  der 
Grosse  als  Kronprinz'  (Stuttgart  1886)  ;  'Konig 
Friedrich  der  Grosse'  (ib.  1890-19CM)  ;  <Preus- 
sische  Staatsschriften  aus  der  Regierungszeit 
Friedrichs  IV  (Berlin  1877-85);  'Poliiischen 
Korrespondenz  Konig  Friedrichs  der 


(ib.  W9-83)  ;  'Unterhaltungcn  Friedrichs  der 
Grosse  mit  H,  de  Catt'  (Leipzig  1885)  ;  'Brief- 
wechsel  Friedrichs  der  Grossen  mit  Grumbkow 
tind  Maupertius'  (ib.  1898);  'Mittcilungen  der 
koniglichpreussischen  Archiwerwaltung'  (ib. 
1900-04). 

KOSHER,  ko'sh^r,  KASHER,  or  CO. 
SHEK,  in  Hebrew  193  meaning  lawful, 
pure,  dean,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Talmud.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  Urefo  or  tref, 
the  unclean.  Food,  utensils,  etc.,  wihich  have 
undergone  the  operations  and  rituals  laid  down 
for  the  orthodox  Jews,  such  as  meats  slaugh- 
tered under  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Itie 
slaughterer  (schochal)  acts  under  the  license  of 
a  chief  rabbL    As  the  far-reaching  rules  of  the 

Jewish  authorities  render  it  impossible  for  a 
ew  to  obtain  sustenance  among  communities 
of  other  religions  without  breadi  of  some  or 
other  of  these  Mosaic  laws  or  their  renderings, 
there  are  ever-increasing  numbers  of  Jews  who 
give  the  matter  secondary  consideration  accord- 
ing to  their  surroundings  and  who  are  known  as 
Liberal  Jews. 

KOSLIN,  kts-lCn,  or  COSLIH,  Prussia, 
town  in  Pomerania  at  the  foot  of  Gollenberg 
Moimtain,  junction  of  several  railways,  five 
miles  from  the  Baltic  It  has  two  Evangelical, 
a  Catholic  and  an  Apostolic  church,  and  a 
synagogue;  a  statue  of  Frederick  William  i  on 
the  market  place ;  a  war  monument,  a  monument 
of  (jovemment-^resident  Fritsehe,  cadet  school, 
gymnasium,  seminary,  deaf  and  dumb  institute, 
agricultural  school,  iron  foundries  and  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  paper,  soap,  railroad  sig- 
nals; a  brewery,  three  steam  sawmills,  etc  It 
is  a  garrison  town.  The  foundation  dates  back 
to  about  1188,  being  incorporated  as  a  town 
1266.    Pop.  23,200,  chiefly  Protestants. 

KOSLOV,  koi-iaf,  Russia,  county-town  of 
the  government  of  Tambo.  junction  of  two  rail- 
roads. It  has  nine  Greek  Catholic  churches, 
several  banks,   more  than   50   factories,   large 

£ain  and  cattle  trade,  etc.    Its  origin  is  said  to 
te  back  to  1627.    In  the  neighborhood  is  the 
monastery  TroitikoL  where  a  great  market  is 
held  yearly.    Pop.  50,300. 
KOSMOS.    See  Cosmos. 
K08SEL,  Albrecht,  German  nhysiologist : 
b.  Rostock,  16  Sept.  1853.    He  studied  mediciiie 
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at  Stnssburg  and  Rostock  and  became  utist- 
ant  to  Hoppe-Seyler  (1877-81)  in  Strassburg 
and  private  teacher  (docent).  He  studied 
philological  chemistiy  ( 1881 )  and  became 
assistant  professor  and  principal  of  the  chem- 
ical division  of  ihe  Physiological  Institute,  Ber- 
lin (1883).  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
physiology  at  Marburg  (1895)  and  at  Heidel- 
berg (1901).  In  1910  he  took  the  Nobel  prize. 
His  chief  work  was  the  study  of  the  cell  and  its 
nucleus  elements ;  the  decomposition  of  albu- 
men in  its  conversion  to  peptones;  discovery  of 
adenin,  thymin ;  action  of  the  nucleic  acids  on 
bacteria.  He  also  made  researches  in  trypsin 
■  digeslion.  He  wrote  'Untersuchungen  uber  die 
Nukieine  und  ihre  Spallungsprodukte'  (Strass- 
burg  1881) ;  'Die  Gewebe  des  metisdilichen 
Kdrpers  und  ihre  mikroskopische  Untcrsueh- 
ung'  (Brunswick  1889-91)  in  collaboration 
with  Behrens  and  Schiefferdecker;  'Leilfaden 
fiir  medizinisch-chemisehe  Kurse'  (5th  ed., 
Berlin  1904).  Numerous  valuable  contributions 
to  the  journals  on  physiological  chemistry  are 
from  his  pen. 

KOSSINNA,  kosTnt,  H.  Gustaf,  German 
archiEologist :  b.  Tilsit,  28  Sept.  18S8.  He 
studied  at  Gottingcn,  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Strass- 
burg  and  was  promoted  1o  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Strassburg  University  (1881).  He  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  University  Li- 
brary at  Halle  (1886)  and  in  the  Berlin  Library 
the  same  year;  and  became  curator  of  the 
Bonn  Library  (1887),  and  of  the  Royal  Berlin 
Library  (1892)  and  librarian  (1894).  He  was 
given  the  degree  of  professor  (1900)  and  un- 
dertook a  prolonged  trip  to  study  the  German 
museums  of  archaeology.    la  1902  he  was  made 

trofessor  of  German  archECology  of  the  Berlin 
fniversity  and  founded  the  Deutsche  Gesctl- 
schaft  fiir  Vorgeschichte  (1909).  He  was  a 
prolific  contributor  to  the  archiologica!  jour- 
nals. On  ethnology  he  wrote  'Die  elhnolo- 
gische  Stellung  der  Ostgermanen'  (1896)  ;  'Die 
indo-germanen  Frage  arehseologiscJi  beautwor- 
tet'  (1902);  'Die  Herkunft  der  Germanen' 
(1911).  Among  his  works  on  archseological 
subjects  should  te  cited  'Die  vorKCschichtliehe 
Ausbreitung  der  Germanen  in  Deutschland* 
(18%) ;  'Ursprung  des  Germanen-namens* 
(1895)  ;  'Zur  Geschichte  des  Volksnamens 
Griechen*  (1896).  He  also  edited  Matinus, 
Ztittchrift  far  Vorgeschichte. 

KOSSOVO,  koos'o-v6,  Turkey,  a  -vilayet 
bordering  on  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Bosnia  and 
Montenegro,  having  within  its  confines  the 
sandjaks  Uskub,  Prizren  Prishtina,  Ipek  and 
Plevlje.  Its  capital  is  Uskub.  Its  population 
consists  of  Turks,  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
to  the  number  of  1.100,000  in  I90S._    On  the 

Slain  of  Kossovo  west  of  Prishtina  is  said  to 
ave  occurred  the  historic  battle  (1389)  be- 
tween the  Serbians  and  Turks,  after  which  de- 
feat Serbia  lost  her  power. 

KOSSUTH,  kSsh'ut,  Francis,  Hunganan 
statesman :  b.  Budapest,  1841 ;  d.  there,  25  May 
1914.  The  son  of  the  famous  Hunfjarian  revo- 
lutionist, he  was  educated  in  London  and  Pans 
and  became  an  engineer.  He  took  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  and 
acted  as  managing  engineer  of  a  British  coal- 
mining undertaking  in  the  Romagna.  He  be- 
gan to  take  an  active  part  in  Hungarian  politics 


after  die  restoradon  of  the  constitution,  and 
in  1894  became  titular  head  of  the  'Party  of 
1848."  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was 
elected  a  deputy,  leading  the  ultra-Nationalist 
opposition  a^inst  five  consecutive  ministries. 
His  party  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1905  and  it  was  expected  that  Kossuth 
would  be  appointed  Premier.  Baron  Fcjcrvary, 
however,  stepped  into  the  post,  but  a  National- 
ist ministry  came  into  power  in  1906  and  Kos- 
suth became  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  cabi- 
net fell  in  1909.  Thoucdi  a  man  of  many  ac- 
complishments, he  was  not  a  striking  politician; 
the  inheritance  of  his  name  was  alone  respon- 
sible for  his  entry  into  public  life. 

KOSSUTH,  kos-sooth'  (Hung.  kSsh'iii), 
Lajos  (Louis),  Hungarian  patriot ;  b.  Monok, 
Hungary,  19  Sept.  1802;  i  Turin,  Italy,  20 
March  1894.  He  came  of  a  family  of  noble 
rank  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  studied  and 
practised  law,  and  in  1332  entered  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Pesth  as  the  deputy  of  absent  mag- 
nates, becoming  also  editor  of  a  newspaper 
which,  owing  to  the  stringent  press  laws,  had 
to  be  circulated  in  manuscript.  For  persist- 
ing in  publishing  the  Parliamentary  debates  he 
was  condemacd  to  four  years'  impiisonmentj 
but  was  released  in  1840  before  the  end  of 
this  period.  In  1841  he  became  editor  of  the 
Pesth  Journal,  a  paper  that  advocated  very 
advanced  views  and  in  1844  founded  the  na- 
tional league  in  opposition  lo  the  Viennese 
goverment.     In  1847  he  i  ' 


garian  government.  His  influence  had  much 
to  do  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  which 
followed  and  in  which  he  played  the  most 
prominent  part,  being  appointed  governor  or 
dictator  by  his  fellow-countrymen;  but  the 
intervention  of  Russia  rendered  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Magyars  unavailing.  He  re- 
signed his  position  in  favor  of  Gorgei  (whom 
he  accused  of  treacheiy),  and  in  1849  he  found 
it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  Turkey,  where  he 
was  kept  as  a  prisoner.  Being  releasd  in  1851 
through  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Slates,  he  soon  after  visited  both  these 
countries  and  was  received  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic manner.  He  endeavored  subsequently  to 
induce  Napoleon  III  as  well  as  Victor  Em- 
manuel to  act  against  Austria  in  favor  of  Hun- 
earl  an  independence,  but  without  success. 
Though  by  the  amnesty  of  1867  he  might  have 
returned  to  his  native  land  he  did  not  do  so, 
but  lived  chiefly  in  Italy  and  was  never  fully 
reconciled  to  the  union  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary.  His  'Memories  of 
My  Exile'  appeared  in  English  in  1880. 

KOST,  Frederick  W.,  American  painter: 
b.  New  York,  1861.  He  studied  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  under  William  S.  Macy  and 
later  at  Munich  and  Paris.  He  specializes  on 
landscapes.  In  1900  he  received  honorable  men- 
tion from  the  Paris  Exposition;  a  bronze  medal, 
in  1901,  from  the  Buffalo  Exposition;  silver 
medal,  m  1904,  from  the  Saint  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  is  his  'Frosty  Morning';  his  'Smith- 
field  Mar*es,  Sutcn  Island,'  hangs  in  the 
Brooklyn  Insututei'On  the  Saint  John  River, 
N.  B..'   is  in  the  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Academjr. 
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etc.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Land- 
scape Painters,  of  the  Brooldyn  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  the  Artists'  Fimd  Society,  the  Sod- 

eiy  of  American  ArtiWs,  etc. 

KOSTER,  kc'sler.  HanB,  German  dra- 
matic poet:  b.  Kritzow,  16  Aug.  1818;  d.  Lud- 
wigslust,  6  Sept  1900.  He  studied  philosophy, 
traveled  in  Italy  and  France  and  then  look  up 
residence  in  Berlin.  He  moved  later  to  Weimar 
and  then  to  Villa  Priorsberg,  near  Neuzelle, 
Brandenburg,  for  agricultural  work.  His  dra- 
matic works  treat  mostly  of  historical  events 
and  shovi-  lively  action  and  frequently  capital 
i^aractcristics;  the  earlier  ones  obtamed  the 
approval  of  the  critics  but  did  not  reach  the 
stage.  Later  dramas  of  his,  often  performed, 
are  'Ulrich  von  Hutten'  (Breslati  1846)  ;  'Her- 
mann der  Cheruskcr>  (Berlin  1861);  *Der 
Grosse  Kurtiirst*  (ib.  1851).  etc.  He  also 
wrote  the  tales  'Licbe  und  Leiden'  (Breslau 
1862)  and  'Eriebnisse  und  Gestattungen*  (Ber- 
lin 1872).  The  publications  entitled  'Konig  Wil- 
helm  und  sein  Heer'  (Berlin  1868)  and  'Kaiser 
und  Reich'  (ib.  18?2)  are  collections  of  his  pa- 
triotic poems.  He  also  wrote  biblical  poetry 
such  as  'Hiob>  and  'Die  Bergpredigl*  (Biele- 
feld ISS5).  His  Prusso-German  sentiments,  so 
forcibly  expressed  in  a  number  of  political 
pamphlets,  were  also  made  manifest  in  his 
speeches  as  member  of  the  North  German  and 
later  of  the  first  German  Reichstag. 

KdSTER,  Huts  Ludwig  Raimund  von, 
German  admiral ;  b.  Schwerin,  29  April  1844. 
He  studied  at  the  Werdcr  Gymnasium,  Berlin, 
and  was  candidate  for  cadet  in  the  navy  (1859). 
being  appointed  to  active  service  on  die  coast. 
He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  before  reaching 
his  2Dtlh  birthday  and  made  a  cruise  around  the 
world  (187a-80).  He  was  chief  of  suff  in  the 
Admiralty  (1884-fi7)  and  rear-admiral  in  1889. 
Till  the  end  of  1893  he  was  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Marine,  and,  until  1896,  was.  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  squadron,  then  chief  of  the 
Baltic  marine  station.  In  1899  he  was  in- 
spector-general of  marine,  tu  which  capacity  he 
commanded  ihe  squadrons  of  matiwuvre.  In 
1900  he  was  given  the  rank  of  tiereditary  noble 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  active 
battle  fleet  (1903).  He  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  great  admiral  in  1905,  retiring  from  aaive 
service  (1906)  to  devote  his  time  to  the  advance 
of  the  "greater  navy"  proposition.  In  1908  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Cierman  Navy 
League.  His  title  of  nobility  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords. 

KOSTER,  or  COSTER.  Samuel,  Dutch 
dramatist :  b.  Amsterdam,  16  Sept.  1579 ;  d. 
tome  time  after  1662.  He  obtained  his  medical 
diploma  (I6!0)  and  practised  as  a  physician  at 
Amsterdam  where  he  was  director  of  the  in- 
firmary till  1662.  He  founded,  after  Italian 
style  (1617),  Che  Dnytsche  Academie.  He  is  es- 
pecially noted  for  his  delightful  comedies  'Tij- 
sken  van  der  Schilden'  (1613)  and  'Teeuwis 
de  boer'  (1612),  which  show  up  his  talents  in 
drawing  up  a  plot  and  giving  color  to  the  char- 
acters. He  wrote  tragedies,  such  as  'Ilhys' 
(1615);  'Iphigenia'  (1617).  a  political  satire, 
and  'Isabella,'  after  Arioslo,  in  conjunction  with 
Hooff,  also  'Polyxena'  (1619).  His  works  are 
published  In  collective  form,  edited  bv  R.  M. 
kollewyn  (Haarlem  1883).  Consult  Rossing, 
who  wrote  his  biography  (Leyden  1875). 


KOSTLIN,  kest-len.  Christian  Rcinhold, 
German  poet  and  criminologist:  b.  Tubingen,  29 
Jan.  1813;  d.  there,  14  Sept.  1856.  He  practised 
law  in  Stuttgart  (1836)  but  settled  in  Tubingen 
as  private  teacher  {dotent).  He  was  writing, 
in  the  meanwhile,  poems,  also  stories  for  the 
NovellenieiluHg,  all  under  the  name  of  C.  Rein- 
hold,  which  were  published  collectively  later 
(Bremen  1847-48).  The  success  in  his  career 
as  a  jtirist  was  established  by  his  'Die  Lehre 
vom  Mord  und  Tatschlag'  (Stuttgart  1838) 
and  'Wilhelm  i,  Kiinig  von  Wirtemberg,  ujid 
die  Entwichdang  der  wirtembcrgischen  Ver- 
fassung'  (ib.  1839).  He  was  given  the  degree 
of  professor  (1851).  His  most  important 
works  on  criminal  law  in  his  later  life  are  'Der 
Wendepunkt  des  deutscfaen  Strafverfahrcns  im 
19  Jahrhundert'  (Tiibingen  1849)  ;  'Die  gesch- 
women  geridite'  (Ldprig  1851)  ;  '(Jeschichte 
des  deuischen  Stratrechts'  (Tubingen  1859). 

KOSTLIN,  Julius,  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian: b.  Stuttgart,  17  May  1826;  d.  12  May 
1902.  He  traveled  in  England  and  Scotland 
(1849)  and  was  appointed  vicar  at  Stuttgart 
(1850),  soon  to  become  nrivate  instructor  (Re- 
pelenl)  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Tiibingen. 
He  was  given  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
Theology  at  Gottingen  (18S5),  Breslau  (1860) 
and  Halle  (1870),  and  retired  in  1896.  He 
wrote,  among  other  numerous  works,  'Luthers 
Lehre  von  der  Kirche'  (Stuttgart  18S4)  ;  'Das 
Wesen  der  Kirche,  beleuchtet  nach  Lehre  und 
Geschichle  des  Neuen  Te5taments>  (ib.  1854); 
'Luthers  Theolo8ic'(ib.  1863);  'Martin  Luther, 
sein  Lebcn  und  seine  Schriften'  (Elberfeld 
1875 ;  Sth  ed.,  Berlin  1903)  ;  'Luthere  Leben ,» 
a  very  popular  work  (Leipzig  1882;  9th  ed., 
1891);  'Der  Glaube  und  seine  Bedeutung  fiir 
Erkennlnis,  Leben  und  Kirche'  (Berlin  1895)  ; 
'Christliche  Elhik'  (Berlin  1898).  He  was 
editor  of  Theohgischen  Studren  und  Kriliken 
from  1873.  Consult  *J.  Kostlin,  Antobiog- 
raphie'   (Danzig  1891). 

KOSTLIN,  Karl  Rcinhold,  German  theo- 
logian and  Eesthetic:  b.  Urach,  28  Sept.  1819; 
d.  Tiibingen,  12  April  1894.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy and  theology  at  Tiibingen  and  Berlin  but 
soon  devoted  himself  solely  to  philosophy.  He 
was  given  the  degree  of  assistant  professor 
(1857)  and  made  professor  of  xsthelics  and 
art  history  (1863).  He  wrote  'Der  Lchr- 
begriff  des  Evangeliums  und  der  Briefe  Jo- 
hannis*  (Berlin  1843)  ;  'Der  Ursprung  der 
synopti&chen  Evangelien'  (Tiibingen  1853) ; 
'Goethes  Faust,  seine  Kritiker  und  Ausleger' 
(Tiibingen  1860)  ;  'Hegel  in  philosophischer, 
politischer  und  nationaler  Bezielnmg*  (Tiibin- 
gen 1870);  'Ssthetik'  (Tiibingen  1863-69), 
his  chief  woric;  'Richard  Wagners  Tondrama: 
E)er  Ring  des  Nibelungen'  (Tiibingen  1877)  ; 
'Ueber  die  Schonhcits  begriff'  (Tiibingen 
1879J ;  'Geschichte  der  Ethik'  (Tiibingen 
1887)  ;  'Prologomena  zur  Ssthetik*  (Tiibin- 
gen 1889). 

KOSTOMAROV,  ko'sto-ma'rof,  Nikolai 
Ivanovitch,  Russian  historian;  b.  Ostrogosz, 
Government  Veronezh.  1817;  d.  Saint  Peters- 
burg, 19  April  1885.  He  studied  in  the  Khar- 
kov and  Moscow  universities  and  entered  a 
dragoon  regiment  (1836)  but  obtained  his  re- 
lease and  was  appointed  teacher  Idocenl)  at 
the  Kiev  Univeru^  (1846).  He  was  dismissed 
the  following  year  tor  hu  activities  in  Liule 
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Russian  literature,  and  joined  his  friends 
Sxewczenko,  Kulisz  and  Bitozerski  la  a  secret 
literary  society  to  resuscitate  the  Slavophile 
profiaganda.  His  action  caused  bis  arrest  and 
deportation  to  Saraiow.  After  the  death  of 
Tsar  Nikolas  I  he  obtained  permission  to  travel 
abroad,  and  was  appointed  (1859)  professor  of 
history  at  Saint  Petersburg.  On  the  closing  of 
die  university  in  consequence  of  a  students' 
riot  (1861)  he  retired  to  take  up  literary  work 
alone,  assuming  the  nom-de-plume  of  Jeremi^a 
Halka.  His  poetic  works  were  written  in  Lit- 
tle Russia  vernacular  and  were  published  in 
Odessa  (1875)  in  a  collective  issue,  the  dramas, 
<Sawa  Czalyi'  (1838)  and  'Ukrainskie  bal- 
lady>  (1839),  among  them.  In  1847  he  was 
forbidden  further  publication  of  his  works  in 
Little  Russian  version  and  he  then  devoted  him- 
self to  historical  research.  Among  his  principal 
works  are  'Historical  Monographs'  (Saint 
Petersburg  1863-72,  12  vols.);  ^History  of  the 
old  Slavic  republics,  Novgorod  ana  Iskov' 
(1863)  ;  'Russian  history  in  Biographies  of  her 
most  important  Personages'  (Saint  Petersburg 
1873;  translation  by  Henckel,  Leipzig  1886-89). 
Consult  Pypi%  'Nikolai  Kostomarov'  (in  "His- 
tory of  Russian  Ethnography,"  Saint  Peters- 
burg 1893). 

KOSTROMA,  Russia,  a  government 
bounded  on  the  north,  east  and  south  by  the 
governments  Vologda,  Vialka,  Niahni  Nov- 
gorod and  Vladimir,  respectively,  and  on  the 
west  by  Jaroslav.  Its  area  is  32,432  square 
miles  and  its  pomilation,  1,745.800  in  1912,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  orthodox  Russians  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Tartars  and  Qierimisses.  From 
an  agricultural  standpoint  this  government  be- 
longs to  the  so-called  central- Russian  indus- 
trial territory;  its  chief  commerce  is  in  lumber, 
but  it  has  a  considerable  agricultural  production 
of  oats,  rye,  wheat  and  barley,  and  its  flax 
industry  is  valuable,  grown  chiefly  in  the  Ne- 
rechta  district,  its  bee  industry  and  tisberies, 
formerly  important,  have  fallen  off.  Of  its 
inconsiderable  manufactures  might  be  cited  cot- 
ton goods  and  linen  ware,  leather  products  and 
brandy  distilling. 

KOSTROMA,  kSs'trd-ma',  Russia,  capiul 
of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kostroma  and 
Volga  and  on  the  Jaroslav- Kostroma  Railway. 
It  has  a  monument  erected  to  Ivan  Sussanm 
with  a  bronie  bust  of  Tsar  Michael  Feodoro- 
wi»ch,  whom  he  saved  (1613)  from  the  Poles. 
Here  arc  no  less  than  38  churches,  the  ]4t}i 
century,  richly  adorned  cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption and  the  beautiful  Bogojavlensky 
Church  '18th  century)  among  them;  also  two 
monasteries,  a  gymnasium,  a  gymnasium  for 
girls,  a  high  school,  priests'  seminary,  lady- 
teachers'  seminary  and  a  theatre  figure  among 
the  prominent  public  buildings.  Among  the 
commercial  features  are  two  banks,  numerous 
manufactures,  of  linen  especially,  besides  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  salt  and  other  products  and 
its  shiptnng.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1152  by  Juri  Dolgouruky.    Pop.  67,274, 

KOSZTA  <k6'st»)  AFFAIR,  a  diplomatic 
incident.  A  Hungarian  refugee  to  the  United 
States,  named  Martin  Koszta,  obtained  his 
"declaration  of  intentions'  or  first  citizenship 
papers  in  1850.  He  visited  Smvma  in  18S3  and 
was   seized   by   members   of    the   crew   of    the 


Austrian  brig  Hutar  on  21  June.  Optun 
Ingrabam,  of  the  American  war  sloop  Saint 
Louii,  under  instructions  from  the  American 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  demanded  his  re- 
lease. Hearing  that  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
transported^  secretly  to  Tneste,  Captain  Ingra- 
ham  set  a  time  limit  to  the  surrender  and  made 
preparations  to  attack  the  Husar  on  2  July. 
The  prisoner  was  surrendered.  The  Austrian 
government  issued  to  the  European  courts  a 
note  of  protest  against  the  American  procedure. 
Baron  Htilsemann.  Austrian  Chargt  ^Affaires 
at  Washington,  asked  Secretary  of  State  Marcy 
*to  disavow  the  conduct  of  its  agents  .  .  . 
hasten  to  call  them  to  a  severe  account  and 
tender  to  Austria  a  satisfaction  proportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  outrage,'  claiming  the 
arresteaman  to  be  an  Austrian  citizen  and  the 
action  of  tngraham  violative  of  international 
law.  Marcy's  reply,  within  a  month,  declared 
Koszta  was  not  a  citizen  of  Austria  but  *that 
Koszta,  when  seized  and  imprisoned,  was  in- 
vested with  the  nationality  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  therefore  had  the  right,  if  icy  chose 
to  exercise  it,  to  extend  their  protection  to  him; 
that  from  international  law  —  the  only  law 
which  can  rightfully  be  appealed  to  for  rules 
in  this  case  —  Austria  could  receive  no  author- 
ity to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  United 
States  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  in  effecting 
the  liberation  of  Koszta-  and  that  Captain 
Ingraham's  interposition  for  his  release  was, 
under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
case,  right  and  proper.*  The  Congress  passed 
a  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Captain  In- 
graham  and  invested  him  with  a  medal  in  com- 
memoration of  his  services.  Consult  '(Corre- 
spondence between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Charg£  d'Affaires  of  Austria  relative  to 
the  Case  of  Martin  Koszta'  (Washington 
1853) ;  Rhoades,  J,  F..  'History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1S50*  (New 
York  1910),  this  contains  a  bibliography  of 
the  controversy.  See  Ingraham,  Duncam 
Nathaniei. 

KOTLIARBVSKI,  kdtlya-ref'sH  Inn 
Petrovitch,  Russian  poet:  b,  Poltava,  9  Sept 
1769;  d.  there,  10  Nov.  1838.  He  first  entered 
state  service  but  in  1796  joined  the  army,  and 
was  advanced,  in  the  Turkish  War,  to  captain 
of  the  staff.  He  undertook  (1808)  the  man- 
agement of  an  educational  establishment  for 
the  children  of  poor  nobility  at  Poltava,  and 
superintended  (1827)  the  local  poorhouse  until 
1835,  He  raised  the  Little  Russia  idiom  to  a 
literary  language  and  thereby  became  the 
founder  of  Little  Russia  national  literature. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  travesty  on 
Virgil's  ',«neid'  (Saint  Petersburg  1796; 
last  ed.,  1890),  which  overflows  with  transcen- 
dent, sparkling  humor  and  was  intended  to 
shake  ofF  the  apathv  that  had  lost  ,the  Cossadcs 
their  freedom  ana  which  chastised  without 
mercy  the  crimes  of  the  lower  classes.  On  the 
other  hand  his  dramatic  pictures  of  customs 
display  the  moral  capacity  of  the  people  in  his 
plays.  'Naialka  Poliawka'  ('Natalie  of  Pol- 
tava') and  'Moskal  £ariwn^>  ('The  Soldier  as 
Conjuror').  His  entire  works  were  published 
in  Kiev  (last  ed.,  1890). 

KOTO,  a  Japanese  mnsical  instnmient,  Iut- 
ing  a  long  box,  larger  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  and  with  a  convex  top  over  which  13  sOk 
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strings  are  strunr  and  fastened  tif^tly  aX  UKh 
end,  each  string-  havins  a  bridge.  To  tune  the 
instrument  it  is  necessarr  to  move  the  bridges. 
The  instrument  is  played  with  both  hands  Iilce 
a  harp. 

KOTOTSHIKHIN,  kfi'tB-sheldn,  Gregory, 
Russian  writer:  b.  1630;  d.  1667.  He  was  an 
official  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Alfaii^  under 
Tsar  Alexis  and  was  suddenly  deposed  on  ac- 
count of  a  conflict  with  his  superiors.  He  went 
to  Poland  (1664),  then  Prussia,  then  Stockholm 
where  he  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  internal 
condition  of  Muscovy  (1666-67)  for  the  Swed- 
ish Imperial  Chancellor  de  la  Gardic.  He  was 
tried  and  executed  for  murder  soon  after  this, 
and  his  name  forgotten.  Hia  memoiy  waa  rc' 
vived  by  the  discovery  (1838)  of  his  interestii^ 
work,  in  the  original  manuscript,  in  the  Upsala 
University  Libraty.  tinder  the  title. 'About 
Russia  under  the  Rule  of  Alexis  Michaelovitch' 
it  was  published  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Archat- 
ographical  Commission   (last  ed-,  1884). 

KOTOW,  ko  tow'  or  -to',  a  ChineBe  fottn  of 
obeisance;  a  ceremony  in  which  an  inferior, 
kneelinc,  touches  his  forehead  to  &^  gr;3und: 

KOTZEBUB,  Itot'sS-boo,  Alexander  von, 
German  painter:  b.  Konigsberg,  9  Tune  1815; 
d.  Munich,  24  Feb.  1889.  He  studied  art  at 
the  Saint  Petersburg  Academy  under  Sauer- 
weid,  and  after  six  years  went  (1846)  to  Paris 
to  continue  his  art  cultivation.  In  1848  he 
started  on  a  tour  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy 
and  Germany,  settling  at  last  in  Munich.  He 
painted  numerous  battle  scenes  of  the  Russians 
m  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  of  the  campaigns 
of  Suvorov  for  the  tsar.  The  most  important 
are  'Storming  of  Schliisselburg'  ;  'Battle  of 
Poltava' ;  'Storming  of  Narva' ;  'Passage  Over 
the  Devil's  Bridge.'  His  pictures  arc  note- 
worthy for  distinctness  of  composition,  care  in 
details  and  exquisite  color  work. 

KOTZEBUE,  August  Friedricb  Ferdi- 
oand  von,  German  dramatist  and  Russian  offi- 
cial: b,  Weimar,  3  May  176i ;  d,  Mannheim, 
2i  March  1819.  Jji  mi  he  went  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  w'lere,  obtaining  the  patronage  of 
the  empress,  he  was  made  governor  of  Bslhonia 
and  ennobled.  About  ]S(X>  he  returned  to,  Ger- 
many, and  attacked  Goethe  and  other '  great 
German  authors  who  had  refused  lo  associate 
with  him.  In  1806  he  went  again  to  Russia, 
and  lived  from  1807  on  his  estate,  Schwartze, 
in  Esthonia.  In  1813,  as  counsellor  of  slate, 
he  followed  the  Russiap  headquarters,  con- 
stantly writing  to  excite  the  nations  against 
Napoleon.  In  1817  he  received  a  salary  of 
15,000  roubles,  with  directions  to  reside  in  Ger- 
many and  to  report  upon  literature  and  public 
opinion.  Kotzebue,  who  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign had  written  in  favor  of  the  Russians, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  native  country,  and 
had  expressed  the  utmost  contempt  for  liberal 
prificiples  and  institutions,  was  now  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  most  of  his  countrymen  and  re- 
garded as  a  spy.  This  feelinR  was  so  strong 
in  the  case  of  a  young  enthusiast  named  Sand 
that  he  assassinated  him  as  a  traitor  to  liberty. 
Kotiebue  wrote  more  than  200  plays,  a  hlstonr 
of  (Jermany  and  other  works,  roost  of  which 
are  now  forgotten, 

KOTZEBUE,  Otto  von,  Russian  naviga- 
tor ;  second  son  of  A.  F.  F.  Kotiebue :  b.  Reval, 


30  Dec.  1787;  d.  tliere,  15  Feh.  1846.  In, Us 
17th  year  he  accompanied  Krusenstem  in  his 
yo^ge  round  the  world.  In.  1815, he  .was,  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  die  ship  R^rtlf, 
destined  "to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  'a 
northeast  passage  in  the  direction  of  Beriiuj 
Strait.  He  discovered  several  groups  'oi 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  a  large  sound  on  the 
southeast  of  Bering  Strait,  which  now  bears 
his  name;  and  returned  after  a  three  years' 
absence.  The  results  of  the  voyage  were  pub- 
lished in  a  work  called  'A  Voyage  of  Discovery 
in  the  South  Sea  and  to  Bering's  Strait  in 
Search  of  a  Northeast  Passage'  (1821-23).  In 
1823  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  lo  make  a  third  voyage  round  che 
world.  He  returned  in  1826,  publishing  the 
results  of  the  voyage  in  a  work  which  has  been 
of  great  importance  to  hydrography,  particularly 
that  of  the  Pacific,  'A  New  Voyage  Round  the 
World'   (1830). 

KOUUISS.     See  Kuuiss. 


the  Imperial  Mi Utsty  College  and  the  Atfidt 
of  the  Oneial  Stan;  was  tent  abroad  to  stu<& 

military  conditions  in  various  Eurppean  couii- 
iries;  m  1874  became  a  member  of  uie  ^^neral 
staff  of  the  army;  in  187fr-77  assisted  Skobeleff 
in  the  conquest  of  Khokan^  'Turkestan,  and  its 
reor^nization  as  the  Icrriiory  of  Ferghana, 
and  in_  1877-78  won  high  distinction  in  the 
Uusso-'Turkish  War  by  his  services  at  Plevna . 
and  the  Chipka  Pass.  In  1878  he  was  made 
colonel  and  in  1878-79  was  chief  of  the  Asiatic 
bureau  of  the  genera:l  staff.  In  1880-81  he  was 
in  Middle  Asia,  where  he  commanded  the  main 
detachment  against  the  Tekke-Turkomans,  and, 
after  a  forced  march  of  600  miles  across  the 
desert,  stormed  Geok-Tepa,  by  which  victory 
he  won  his  greatest  reputation.  He  was  made 
major.^eneral  in  188Z,  lieutenant-general  in 
1890,  governor  of  the  Trans-Kaspign  district 
and  commander  of  the  troops  in  that  district  in 
1890.  and  Minister  of  War  in  1898.  In  1901 
he  became  general  of  infantry.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  hostilities  with  Japan  he  was  sent 
to  command  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Par 
East.  After  the  battle  of  Mukden  he.  was 
stipetse<Jed  by  (^neral  Linievitch,  under  whom  » 

he  contimied  in  service  as  commander  of  (he 
First  Manchnrian  army.  His  failure  in  the 
Par  East  was  a ttri billable,  in  part  tit  least,  to 
his  position  of  subordination  to  the  -viceroy, 
and  to  dissensions  among  his  generals.  In 
October  1915  he  was  Appointed  chief  of  the 
Russian  Grenadier  Guards,  and  acted  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  tsar  when  the  latter 
took  np  the  chief  rommani)  of  the  army  during 
the  Gre&t  European  War  in  siiccesrion  to  tfie 
Gram)  Dnke  Nicholas.  He  was  later  com- 
mander-in-chief on'the  northern  front,  includ- 
ing the  Riga-D«iTrsk  line;  and  in  Angiist  1916 
was  trMKferred  to  the  ^vemor-generalship  of 
Turkestan.  As  a  militaiy  Writer  he  is  fivor- 
aWy  known  by  sweral  volumes,  including 
'Kashgarie'  (18?9>,  for  which  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Impenal  Russian  Geograph- 
ical Society;  <The  Operations  of  the  Troops  of 
General  Skoheleff  during  the  War  of  Russia 
with  the  Turks'  (ISSSX:  'The  C<io«|«e)st  of 
Turkomania'    (1889);    'Russia   for  Russians: 
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Russi: 

1840;  d.  there.  22  Nov.  1901.  He  studied 
Hddelherg  and  Tubingen,  and,  after  traveling, 
became  professor  at  the  Saini  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 
He  rendered  useful  service  by  his  researches 
into  the  formation  of  the  asctdians  (1866-71) 
and  the  Amphions  (1867)  and  evolved  ihe  first 
acceptable  hypothesis  of  the  relatiopship  be- 
tween vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  He  did 
similar  research  work  effectively  on  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  among  them 
was  his  useful  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
Balanoslossus  (1866),  on  the  formation  of  the 
Ctenophora  ctclenterates  (1865),  the  em- 
bryology of  worms  and  arthropods  (1871). 
Other  work  concerned  (he  organs  of  secretion 
and  lymphcyMs  of  the  vertebrates;  braehiopods 
and  ccelenterates  f  1874).  He  wrote  'Entwicke- 
langsgeschichtc  aes  Amphioxui  lanceolatus' 
(1^);  'Cixloplana  melschnikovii>  f  1882) ; 
'Entwickelung  der  Musdden^  (1887) ; 
'Anatomic  de  rArcboeobdella  esmontii>  (1696)  ; 
'Anatomie  de  I'Acanthobdetla  peledina>  (1896). 
KOVALBVSKY,  Sophie,  Russian  mathe- 
matician and  writer:  b.  Moscow,  IS  Jan.  1850; 
d,  Stockholm,  10  Feb,  1891.  She  wrote  much 
under  the  name  'Sonia.*  She  received  her 
early  education  through  her  father,  a  general 
of  artillery,  then  studied  mathematics  at  Heidel- 


studied  in  Berlin  (1871-74)  under  the  private 
tuition  of  Wei ers trass,  her  sex  not  bang  ad- 
mitted to  the  university.  Her  thesis  'Zur 
Theorie  der  parllellen  Differentialgleichungen' 
gained  her  a  degree  at  Goltingen.  Beside  her 
thesis  she  wrote  two  no  less  important  pam- 
phlets "Ueber  die  Reduktion  einer  KlasSe 
Abelscher  Integrate  dritten  grades  in  elliptische 
Integrate'  and  'Zusitze  und  Bemerkungen  zu 
Laplaces  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Gestalt  des 
Satumringes>  (both  published  in  Acta  Mathe- 
motica,  1^).  She  relumed  to  Russia,  thence 
to  Paris  (1878),  and,  becoming  widowed 
through  her  husband's  suicide,  she  went  to 
Beriin  (1883).  In  1884  she  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  higher  analysis  at  Stockholm. 
Other  works  of  hers  are  'Ueber  die  Brechung 
des  Lichtes  in  kristaJlinischen  MitteP  (in  Ada 
Mathematica,  1885)  ;  'Ueber  den  besondem 
Fall  des  Problems  der  Rotation  eines  schweren 
KSrpers  um  einen'festen  Punkt'  (ib.  1889),  for 
which  she  received  the  Bordin  prize  of  the 
Paris  Academy,  raised  from  3,000  to  5,000 
francs  for  the  extraordinary  production.  In 
the  realm  of  light  literature  she  wrote  such 
works  as  'Der  P  ri  vat  dozen  t,'  a  description  of 
German  university  life;  'Die  Schwcstern 
Raiewsld,'  an  account  of  her  own  childhood; 
'Die  NihilUteu'  (Vienna  1896),  etc.  Her 
deetchcs  from  Russian  life  appear  collectively 
in  Literattimyja  saH^etnia  (Saint  Petersburg 
1893).  Consult  'Jugenderrinnerungen'  (Berlin 
1896):  Lefiler,  Anna.  'Sonja  Kovalevsky' 
(Stockholm  1892),  and  the  necrology  of  Mittag- 
Lcfiler  in  Actit  Moihtmatica  (Vol.lEVI). 


on  the  east  and  south  by  Vilna  and  Snntky 
and  on  the  west  by  Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of 
15,518  square  miles,  mostly  flat  lands  and  smalt 
lakes  and  watered  hy  the  rivers  Niemen,  Vilija 
and  Sventa,  Nevjasha,  Duhcssa,  etc.,  of  which 
all  but  the  last  are  navigable.  The  climate  is 
relatively  mild.  Its  inhabitants,  1,819,540  in 
1912,  are  about  three-quarters  Lithuanians,  the 
Jews  14  per  cent,  Slavs  over  9  per  cent  and 
Germans  nearly  3  per  cent.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  brand]  of  industry  but  there  is  an  im- 
proving cattle  breeding  indnstrjr  and  its  growth 
of  wheat^  rye  and  other  grains,  as  well  a^ 
potatoes,  ts  sufficient  to  permit  a  considerable 

KOWLOON,  or  KAULUN,  a  district  in 
China,  forming  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River.    A  concession  four  miles  square 

was  granted  to  the  British  in  1860,  and 
augmented  by  376  square  miles  in  1898.  The 
town  is  a  free  port,  and  the  European  section 
is  fast  growing.     Pop.  85,000. 

KOYUNJIK,  koo-yoon-jek',  or  KUYVN- 
JIK,    See  Nineveh. 

KRAAL,  kral,  a  South  African  word  used 
to  designate  a  native  village  whose  huts  are 
surrounded  and  protected  by  a  circular  hedge  or 
stockade.  The  word  may  be  derived  from  an 
African  source,  but  is  probably  taken  from 
the  Spanish  corral  or  the  Portuguese  curral,  a 
cattle  pen  or  fold.  Hence  the  term  is  used  to 
define  the  folds  or  enclosures  built  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  cattle. 

KRAFPT-EBING,  krafta'bmg,  Richard, 
Babon  von,  German  neurologist :  b.  Mannheim, 
14  Aug.  1840;  d,  Maricngriin,  near  Griz,  22 
Dec.  1902.  He  studied  at  HeidelberK,  Zurich, 
Vienna  and  Prague  and  was  app9inted  (18W1 
assistant  physician  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Illenau.  He  went  to  Heidelberg  to  study 
psychology  (1868)  and  then  settled  at  Baden- 
Baden  as  nerve  specialist.  After  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  in  which  he  was  army  phj-sician, 
he  directed  an  electro- therapeutical  establish- 
ment at  Baden-Baden.  In  1872  he  went  to 
Strassburg  as  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry 
and  director  of  the  Clinic  of  Psychiatry,  but. 
in  the  following  year  became  professor  of 
psychiatry,  director  of  the  national  insane 
aS}'1um  at  FeldhofF,  and  practised  at  Grai, 
In  1886  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  neuroli^  at  the  enlarged  Grai 
clinic.  He  founded  a  private  sanatorium  at 
Maricngriin,    but    went    to    Vienna  '  (1889)   as 

Srofessor  of  psychiatry  and  nervous  diseases, 
n  1902  he  returned  to  Gran.  His  *Lehrbuch 
der  Psychiatry  auf  klinische  Gmndlage'  (Stun- 
gart  1879-80;  7lh  ed.,  1903)  and  his  'Lehrbudi 
der  gerichtJichen  Psychopath olo^e'  (ib.  1875; 
3d  ed.,  1900)  determined  the  place  of  psychialn 
in  clinical  science.  In  neurology  also  he  did 
great  service  by  his  work  on  epilepsy,  hemi- 
crania,  paralysis  agitans,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
'Grundziige  der  Kriminalpsychologie'  (Stutt- 
gart, 1872) :  'Ueber  gcsunde  und  kranlw 
Nerv«n>  (5th  ed.,  Tiibingen  1903)  ;  <Psycho- 
pathia  sexualis'  (Stuttgart  1886;  12th  ed.,  190J) 
was  translated  into  seven  languages;  'Hj-pno- 
tische  Experimenta'  (ib. ;  2d  ed.,  1892);  'Kc 
progressive  allgemeine  Paralyse,'  in  NotrinaiKl's 
Paihologie  und  Thcra/ne  (Vienna  1894,  Vol, 
IX),  etc. 
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KRAFT,  kraft,  Adam,  German  sculptor:  b. 
Nuremberg,  1440;  d.  Schwabach,  Bavana.  1S07, 
.Voihing  is  known  of  his  tearhers,  his  student 
travels  or  his  fortunes.  His  known  productions 
begin  with  the  seven  reliefs  (Stations  of  the 
Cross)  set  up  in  Nuremberg  (1490)  near  the  en- 
trance of  Saint  John's  Church ;  these  are  now  in 
the  German  Museum,  their  original  place  being 
laken  by  sandstone  coiries.  He  executed  -many 
sepulchral  monuments;  in  the  (4iurch  of  Saint 
Scbaldus  is  the  statue  he  made  for  Scbald 
Schreycr  (1492),  In  the  choir  of  the  same 
church  is  his  bas-relief  of  three  scenes  from  the 
Pjssion,  the  figures  being  life-siie.  He  also 
rarved  the  monument  tor  the  Pcrgerstorff 
family  in  ihe  Frauenkircbe  (church  of  Saint 
Maiy  the  Virgin) ;  that  for  the  Landauer 
family  in  a  chapet  of  the  chuirh  of  Saint 
.^gidios.  His  last  work  was  the  'Enfonrt)mcnt,> 
a  group  of  IS  life-size  figures  in  the  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Holzschuherschen  family,  a  part 
of  the  church  of  Saint  John  (1507).  He  also 
executed  several  works  of  minor  importance,  as 
decorations  of  private  and  public  buildings. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  tabernacle  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  which  he  took  seven  years 
(1493-lSOO)  in  completing.  It  is  more  than  SO 
feet  high,  and  is  an  example  of  gorgeous 
Gothic  can-ing  enridied  with  numerous  figures. 
At  the  foot  he  has  placed  his  own  portrait,  Itfe- 
sixe.  His  style  is  bold  and  v^orous,  his  con- 
ceptions are  profoundly  religious,  and  his  power 
of  lifelike  characterization  is  wonderful.  He  is 
the  finest  exponent  of  the  Nuremberg  school  of 
Gothic  sculpture. 

KRAGUYEVATS,  Icrq-gii'ya-Tats.  Serbia, 
a  district  town  on  the  river  Lepenitsa  and  the 
Lapovo-Kragtiyevais  Slate  Railway.  It  is  in 
the  fertile  Sumadia  plain  and  has  a  gjinnasiiim, 
cannon  foundry,  munitions  and  small-arms  fac- 
ton-  as  well  as  an  arsenal.  It  was  built  in  1431 
and  restored  in  I860  by  Count  Milosh  Obreno- 
witch,  when  it  was  the  scat  of  government,  and 
had  a  population  of  18,452  in  1910. 

KRAIT,  krii,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
Oriental    poisonous    snakes    (Bungarus 


lent'),  nearly  related  to  the  cobras.    It  inhabits 
early  all   India  and   CctIou,  is   ve 
1  Bengal  and  southern  India,  and  ( 


deaths  than  any  other  snake, 
suit  of  rats,  liiards  and  snakes,  it  frequently 
enters  camps  and  village  houses ;  furthermore, 
its  venom  is  astonishingly  rapid  in  its  effects. 
Ii  reaches  a  length  of  four  feet,  has  smooth 
scales,  3  ridge  along  the  spine,  no  hood,  and  is 
bluish  or  brownish  black  with  highly  variable 
bars  and  markings  of  yellow  and  white.  Other 
deadly  species  of  the  same  genus  of  bungars  or 
rock-snakes  are  the  larger  raJ-samp  or  "king- 
stiake"  (B.  fascialus),  noted  for  its  active  kill- 
ing of  cobras  and  other  snakes  j  and  other 
species  in  Ceylon  and  the  Indo-Chinese  re^on. 
Consult  Ewart,  'Poisonous  Snakes  of  India' 
(London  1878)  ;  Fayrer,  <Th  ana  tophi  dia  of 
India*  (ib.  1874)  ;  Wall,  <The  Poisonous  Snakes 
of  India*  (in  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural 
History  Society,  Vol.  XVI,  Bombay  1906) ;  the 
'Proceedings'  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  for  1899. 

KRAKATOA,  kralo-toY  a  volcanic  island 
in  Sunda  Strait,  between  Sumatra  and  Java; 
area,  six  square  miles,  formerly  about  12  square 
miles.    The  island,  now  uninhabited,  is  known 


as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  terrific  volcanic 
erupiioD  on  the  oi^t  of  26-27  Aug.  1883.  The 
volcano  bad  been  praclically  inactive  for  over 
200  years  imtil  May  of  1883,  when  there  were 
indications  of  an  eruption,  which  culminated  at 
the  date  mentioned.  A  number  of  explosions 
occurred,  the  noise  of  wiiicb  was  heard  for 
many  miles,  A  mass  of  rock,  in  the  form  of 
dust,  ashes  and  small  stones,  and  of  the  volume 
of  about  a  cubic  mile,  was  thrown  up  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  dust  was  projected, 
vertically,  nearly  20  miles,  and  dislribuled  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe  by  the  upper  air  ct 
The  effect,  especially  as  shown  in  brillia 


rises  and  sunsets,  was  visible  for  many  n 

The  disturbance  created  a  series  of  ex 

sea-waves  which  swept  over  the  shores  of  Java 
and  Sumatra,  destroying  many  villages  and 
causing  the  loss  of  more  than  30,000  people. 
The  wave-motion  was  observed  in  South 
America.  About  one-half  of  the  island  was 
destroyed,  including  the  highest  mountain. 
One  immediate  effect  was  the  darkness  w-bich 
alarmed  many  people,  and  which  made  27  Aug. 
18S3  known  as  one  of  the  dark  days. 

KRAKBN,  kra'-  or  kri'k&i.  the  tcnn,  of 
Norwegian  origin,  applied  to  a  fabulous  sea- 
monsier,  «neiitlly  assumed  to  be  a  gigantic 
sc|uid  (n.vj.  It  wu  fir^t  described  by  Pontop- 
pidan  bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway,  but  other 
old  writers  nave  accounts  of  substantially  the 
same  kind  of  monster.  It  is  described  as  of 
enormous  size;  rising  from  the  sea  like  an 
island  about  I'/i  miles  in  circumference,  with 
enormous  mast^Ilke  arms  with  which  it  wrecked 
ships,  created  whirlpools,  and  realized  all  that 
was  prodigious  and  strange  in  size,  habits  and 
appearance.  The  kraken  stories  led  to  a  similar 
creation  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  'Toilers  of  the 
Sea,'  which,  considered  zoologically,  is  almost 
as  far  from  possible  truth  as  was  uiat  of  old 
Pontoppidan. 

KRAMBAHBULI,  kr^m-bim'boo-le,  a 
Slavic  term  referring  originally  to  Danzig 
cherry  brandy,  concerning  whidi  Wittekind 
(1745)  wrote  a  students'  dnnking  song  of  last- 
ing and  widespread  popularity  in  the  colleges. 
The  terra  has  come  to  define  any  spirituous 
drinks  at  this  day. 

KRANACH,  LBca*.    See  Cranach. 

KRASICKI,  kra-shlk-ske,  Ignacy,  Coi;ht, 
Polish  poet  and  writer:  b.  Dubiecko,  3  Feb. 
1735:  d.  Berlin,  14  March  1801.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lcmberg  and  studied  at  Rome  (1760- 
61).  He  was  appointed  Fiirstbischof  of 
Ermeland  and  lived,  alternately,  at  Heilsberg 
and  Warsaw.  Becoming  a  favorite  of  Frederick 
the  Great  at  Sansoud,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen  (1795).  His  'Fabein'  and 
'Satiren'  fWarsaw  1779)  display  irrepressible 
humor  and  finished  form.  The  mock  heroic 
poem  'Mystets*  (Warsaw  1778)  was  trans- 
lated into  the  (ierman  and  French  as  'Die 
Mauseade'  (ib,  1790),  and  <La  Souriade' 
(Vilna  18!7)_,  respectively,  and  concemr  the 
legend  of  King  Popiel  who  was  eaten  up  V 


alius 


the  ( 


porary  political  conditions.  His  'Monacho- 
machia'  (Monks'  War),  published  in  1778, 
chastises  the  idleness,  lade  of  learning  and 
drunkenness  of  certain  monastic  orders ;  while 
his  ,'Anti-monacbomachia'  (1780),  under  the 
appearance  of  attempting  to  sotten  the  rage 
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brought  about  by  his  lirst  work,  simply  flays 
in  stronger  measure.  AmotiR  his  numerous 
prose  works  were  'Mikol  Doiwiadczyn skis' 
(1775),  and  'Pan  Podstoli'  (1778).  His  col- 
lective works  were  edited  by  Dmochowskl 
(Warsaw  1803-04)  ;  later  extended  editions 
were  published  in  Berlin  (1845)  and  Warsaw 
(1878),  His  biography,  written  by  Ignacy 
Krasewski,  was  published  under  the  title 
'Zycie  i  diiela'  (Warsaw  1879)- 

KRASINSKI,  kr^'she'ny'-ske,  Zygmunt, 
Count.  Polish  pod:  b.  Paris,  19  Feb  1812;  d. 
there,  23  Feb.  1859.  Son  of  a  general,  he  was 
educated  at  the  paternal  home,  which  was  a 
rendezvous  for  Polish  authors  and  poets,  under 
the  tuition  of  Korzeniovski,  an  author.  In 
his  I4ih  year  he  wrote  several  historical 
romances  in  Sir  Waller  Scoll's  style.  He  en- 
tered the  Warsaw  Lyceum  (1826),  then  studied 
law  at  the  university  (1828)  but  left  Poland 
(1829)  on  account  of  the  animosities  against 
his  father  and  which  he  inherited.  He  traveled 
through  Italy  and  Switzerland  and  became 
aequainied  (1830)  with  Mickiewiez  (q.v.)  who 
led  him  into  writing  poetry.  Along  with 
Mickiewiez  and  Slowacki  he  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  poets  of  recent  Polish  literature. 
His  poems  were  published  under  the  noms-de- 

tlume  Konst,  Gaszynski,  Spiridion  Prawdzicki, 
.igenza  and  Mielikowski.  First  appeared  the 
poetic  stories  'Agay  Han'  (Breslau  1833)  ;  then 
came  dramatic  poems  'Nieboska  Komedya' 
(Paris  1834)  ;  the  'Undivine  Comedy,'  in  which 
the  writer  attempts  to  solve  the  greatest  prob- 
lems in  the  political  and  social  spheres.  His 
chief  work,  'Irydion'  (Paris  1836),  is  an  epic, 
semi-dramatic  twem  showing  t!he  contrast  be- 
tween the  spoiled  Rome  of  the  C^sars  and  the 
vengeance  planned  by  enslaved  Hellas,  described 
in  moat  glowing  colors,  allegorical  of  the  suf- 
fering Poland.  In  his  'Przediwit,'  'Dawn' 
(1843),  he  praises  the  moral  elements  entering 
into  the  history  of  Poland  and  makes  the 
renaissance  of  his  fatherland  depend  on 
morality.  His  'Psalmy  przvzlosci,'  the 
•  'Psalms  of  the  Future'  (1845-48),  glorifies  the 
heroism  of  martyrdom  and  brought  forth  hot 
opposition,  some  terming  the  work  "lyric 
cowardice,*  and  by  it  he  lost  the  friendship  of 
Slowacki.  His  works  have  all  been  translated 
into  the  German  and  a  selection,  in  three 
volumes,  appeared  (Leipzig  1863),  the  most 
comprehensive,  in  four  volumes  (Lembecg 
1880-88).  Consult  Tarnowski,  <Zygmunt 
Krasinski'  (Cracow  1892) ;  Endler,  Anna, 
'Sigismondo  Krasinski'  (^in  Nuova  Anlotogta. 
Sih  series,  Rome  1913).  His  letters  were  pub- 
lished (Lembcrg  1882-90)  in  four  volumes. 
See  iRimos, 

KRASNIK,  kras'nik;  Ruisian  Poland,  a 
town  in  the  government  of  Lublin  and  con- 
taining an  ancient  castle.  It  had  a  population 
in  1910  of  9,178.  In  the  World  War  this  was 
the  scene  of  a  prolonged  battle  in  which  the 
Austrians  attempiing  to  force  their  way  to 
Lubiin  were  at  first  successful  but  the  Russians, 
reinforced,  drove  them  back  into  Galicia. 

KRASNOYARSK,  kras'nS-yarsk',  capital 
city  of  the  circuit  of  same  name  in  the  Russo- 
Siberian  government  Yeniseisk,  located  on  the 
Yenisei  and  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
The  name  means  red-cliff,  derived  from  the 
quality  of  the  marly  soil  of  the  river's  banks. 


It  is  the  scat  of  the  goveraor  and  its  mannfac- 
turcs  consist   of    brick    Irilns,    tannery.    soajK 

works,  iron  foundry,  etc,  while  its  trade  is  in 
grain  and  supplies  for  the  gold  washeries  of 
the  neighborhood.    Pop,  80,102. 

KRASNOYB     SELO,     kras'nS-yS     s3-l& 

Russia,  a  summer  resort  in  the  government  ot 

Saint  Petersburg:,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dudcrhoff 

Mountain  and  situated  on  the  Li?ovka  River 

id    the    Saint    Petersburg- Riga    Railway.    It 

ntains  the  Imperial  palace  and  park,  a  church 


Guard  were  held  here  and  it  was  their  s 

KRAS2BWSKI,  kri-shef'ske,  Josef  Ig- 
nacy, Polish  novelist,  dramatist  and  historian : 
b.  Warsaw,  28  July  1812;  d.  Geneva,  19  March 
1887.  He  was  educated  in  Biala.  Lublin  and 
Swisloch  and  studied  history,  literature  and 
languages  at  Vilna  University.  He  was  im- 
prisoned (1831-33)  for  participating  in  the 
Polish  insurrection,  after  which  ne  returned  to 
his  family  estate  Oolhe,  government  Grodno, 
and  rented  (1337)  the  Omclno  estate  in 
Volhynia.  He  went  to  Schitomir  (1853)  where 
he  filled  several  honorary  positions,  then  went 
to  Warsaw  (1860)  as  editor  of  the  Gazeia 
codsienna.  Being  exiled,  for  participating  in 
the  rebellion,  he  went  to  Dresden  (1853),  be- 
coming a  naluraliied  citizen  (1876),  In  1884 
he  was  sentenced,  at  Leipzig,  to  tnree  and  a 
half  years'  imprisonment  for  high  treason,  but 
was  permitted  six  months'  absence  (1885)  to  re- 
cover his  health.  He  traveled  to  Switierland 
and  Italy  but  never  returned.  At  Cracow  he 
was  banished  and  died  at  Geneva.  He  was  the 
most  prolific  of  Polish  writers,  entering  every 
branch  of  literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  hut 
his  most  substantia!  success  lay  in  his  romances. 
His  stories,  that  liave  made  up  a  total  of  400 
volumes,  may  be  divided  into  two  categories; 
up  to  1863  dealing  with  social  matters,  then 
entering  the  realm  of  politics.  Of  his  first 
works  ^Pan  Walery'  (Vilna  1831)  and  a  few 
following  the  world  took  little  notice,  but  his 
novel  'Poeta  i  Swiat' — the  Poet  and  the  World 
(Posen  1839)   made  him  the  pet  of  the  Polish 

Eublic.  To  the  novels  of  the  first  period  be- 
ing "Ulana'  (Vilna  1843} ;  'Kordecki'  (ib. 
1852):  'Chata  za  wsia'  (Saint  Petersburg 
1854-55),  His  political  novels,  written  under 
the  pseudonym  Boieslavita,  include  'Dziecie, 
starego  miasta,'  attractively  relates  the  prep- 
arations that  were  made  for  the  1863  insur- 
rection; 'The  Spy*  was  translated  into  German 
as  'Der  Spion'  (Dresden  1864)  as  were  also 
'The  Pair';  'The  Moscovite';  'The  Jew';  'In 
the  East,'  etc.  Among  his  historical  novels 
we  find  'Count  Bruhl'  (1865)  ;  'Countess 
Cosel'  (1874),  etc.  Of  his  cultural  novels  of 
the  second  period  sftiould  be  mentioned  'Mori- 
iuri>  (1874-75),  and  'Resurrecturi'  (1876), 
both  translated  into  German  in  Reclam's 
Universai-Bibliolhek.  Of  his  poetical  works 
should  be  mentioned  'Anafielas*  (Vilna  1843- 
45),  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  Lithuania, 
and  'Hymny  bolesci'  (Paris  1857).  Most  im- 
portant of  his  dramatical  works  arc  the  comedy 
'Mi6d  Kasztelanski'  (Kief  1860)  and  the  his- 
torical drama  'Trzeci  maja'  (Cracow  1876). 
His  literary-htstorical  dissertatiofts  were  is- 
sued collectively,  in  part,  as  ^Studja  liierackie' 
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(Vilna  1842)  and  'Nowe  stadia  Ifteradd' 
(Warsaw  1843).  Of  his  histones  must  be 
cited  his  'History  of  Vilna>  (1750);  'Litwa' 
(Warsaw  1847-50),  concerning  andent  monu- 
meDts  of  Lithuania.  Besides  which  he  wrote 
many  philosophical,  aesthetic  art  and  archxc- 
kigical  treatises.  Coasult  Bohdanowki,  'J.  I. 
VOD  Kraszewsld  in  seinem  Wirken  und  sdne 
Werken'   (Leipzig  1879). 

KRAUSE,  krou'zS,  Ernst  Lndwig,  Ger- 
man writer:  b.  Zielenzig,  22  Nov.  1839;  d.  1903. 
He  studied  pharmacy,  but  after  passing  the 
state  examinations  he  turned  to  the  stu^  of 
natural  bistory  and  the  history  of  civiliiatic 


.  . .1  with  Darwin  and  Hxdcel  in  tne 

pnblication  of  the  monthly  journal  Kosmos 
(Leipzig  1877-82).  He  wrote  numerous  articles 
to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  raised 
deep  interest  and  caused  deeper  research,  as  did 
thai  concerning  the  color  sense  of  primitive 
peoples.  His  historical  studies  led  him  (o  the 
recognition  that  Oharles  Darwin's  grandfather, 
Erasmus  Darwin,  the  English  physician  and 
poet,  originated  the  theory  of  the  descent  of 
man.  He  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  Carus 
Sterne.  Among  his  more  important  works  are 
'Werden  und  Vergehen :  Eine  Entwickelungs- 
geschichte  des  Nainrgannen'  (Berlin  1876;  Sth 
ed.,  190S);  ' Sommerblumcn'  (Leipzig  1884); 
'Herbst  und  Winterblumcn'  (ib.  1885)  ;  <Die 
Krone  der  Schopfung*  (Teschen  1884)  ;  'Ch. 
Darwin  und  scin  Verhaltniss  lU  Deutschland' 
(Leipzig  188S) ;  'Die  allgemeine  Weltan- 
schauung in  ihrer  historischen  Entwickelung' 
(Stuttgart  1889);  <Natur  und  Kunst>  (Berlm 
1891);  "Die  Trojaburgcn  Nordeuropas*  (Glo- 
gau  1893);  'Die  nordische  Herkunft  der  Tro- 
lasage'  (ib.  1893)  ;  'Geschichte  der  biologischen 
Wissenschafl  in  19ten  Jahrhundcrt'  (Berlin 
1901). 

KRAUSE,  Karl  Christian  Friedrich,  Ger- 
man philosopher  and  writer :  b.  Eisenberg,  6 
May  1781 ;  d.  Munich,  27  SepL  1832.  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Jena  under  Fichte  and  Sdielling 
and  took  his  degree  (1802)  as  private  teacher 
(docenO  •  becoming  instructor  at  the  Dresden 
Academy  of  Engineering  (1805).  He  returned 
to  Berlin  (1814)  after  Fichte's  death,  but  settled 
in  Gottingen  (1824),  as  private  teacher  without 
gaining  the  professorial  degree.  In  1831  he 
removed  to  Munich  but  without  accomplishii^; 
his  desire  of  a  professorship.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer  as  he  had  to  care  for  a  lar^  famUy,  He 
was  die  originator  of  a  philosophical  system  all 
his  own,  which  he  differentiated  from  that  of 
the  Schelling-Hegel  Pantheismus  (all-God  doc- 
trine) with  the  name  Panentheismus  (all-in-God 
doctrine)  and  de6ned  as  the  union  of  Absolu- 
tism, of  Schcl ling- Hegel,  with  the  SubjeUivism, 
of  Kant-Fichte.  He  contended  that  the  duty  of 
man  was  to  combine  in  one  single  union 
(Bund)  composed  of  an  organism  of  branch 
unions,  each  member  and  brandi  belonging, 
fully  and  harmoniously,  a  part  of  the  living 
whole.  He  hoped  to  gain  advance  in  his  propa- 
ganda by  joining  the  Freemasons  (1805),  in 
which  oisanization  he  thougfit  he  saw  certain 
fundamental  social  features  coinciding  with  his 
theories,  and  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on 
Freemasonry,  but  his  expressed  theories  brought 


him  into  contest  with  the  fntlemity  and  be  was 
expelled  (1810).  Among  his  followers  were, 
Ahrens,  Leonhardi,  Lindemann,  Roeder,  etc, 
who  spread  the  philosophical  tenets  throng 
Belgium,  Spain  and  South  America.  Foremost 
of  nis  published  works  are  'Abriss  des  Sys- 
tems der  Lo({ik  als- philosophischer  Wissen- 
schaft'  (Gottingen  1828) ;  'Vorlesungen  ijher 
das  System  der  Philosophic'  (ib.  1828)  ; 
'Abriss  des  Systems  der  Philosophic  des  Rechts' 
(ib.  1828) ;  'Vorlesungen  iJbcr  <Se  Grund- 
wahrfieiten  der  Wisscnsdiaft'  (ib.  1829). 
Since  his  death  a  large  mass  of  his  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  have  been  issued  in  numer- 
ous volumes  by  Leonhardi,  Lcutbecher  and 
others  (Gottingen  1834-48),  by  Roder  ('Sys- 
tem der  Rechlsphilosophie,'  Leipzig  1874)  and 
more  recently  by  Hohlfelts.  Consult  Hohfeld, 
'Die  Krausesche  Philosophic'  (Jena  1879) ; 
Procksch,  "Karl  Christian  Friedrich  Krause, 
ein  Lebensbiid  nach  seinen  Briefen'  (Leipzig 
1880)  ;  Eucken,  'Zur  Errinnenmg  an  Krause' 
(ib.  1881);  Martin,  'Chr.  F.  Krauses  Leben, 
Lehre  und  Bedeutung'  (ib.  1881)  ;  Leonhardi, 
'K.  CtiT.  Friedr.  Krauses  Leben  und  Lehre' 
(ib.  1902),  and  'K.  Chr.  F.  Krause  als  philos- 
ophischer Denker  gcwvirdigkeit>  (ib.  1905) ; 
Kohler,  'Der  Philosoph  Krause  als  Geograph' 
(ib.  1904). 

KRAUTH,  krouth,  Charles  Porter6eld. 
American  Lutheran  theologian ;  b.  Martins- 
burg,  Va,  17  March  1823;  d.  Philadelphia.  2 
Jan.  1883.  He  was  graduated  (1839)  at  Penn- 
sylvania College  and  was  given  charge  (1B41) 
of  a  Baltimore  mission.  He  served  congrega- 
tions (I&12-55)  at  Baltimore.  Martinsburg  and 
Winchester,  Va.  He  was  appointed  minister 
(1855)  of  the  Pittsburgh  First  Lutheran 
Church  and  (1859)  at  the  Philadelphia  Saint 
Mark's  Church.  He  became  editor  of  The 
Luthtrau.  He  composed  the  ^Fundamental 
Articles  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity"  (1866) 
which  was  adopted  at  the  Reading  Convention, 
as  basis  of  the  (general  Council  of  the  £vat>- 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America, 
also  the  "Constitution  for  Congregations' 
(1880)  adopted  by  the  General  Council.  He 
was  for  10  years  president  of  the  council.  He 
was  elected  a.  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  (1868)  professor  there  of 
mental  and  moral  piiilosophy,  and  undertook 
the  department  of  history  there  in  1681.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible. 
He  wrote  'The  Conservative  Reformation  and 
its  Theology'  (1872) ;  translations  of  Tholuck's 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  Saint  John  (Phila- 
delphia 1859)  ;  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  with 
introduction  and  annotations  (1868).  He  edited 
a  new  edition  of  Berkeley's  'Principles  of 
Human  Knowletfee*  (1874).  Consult  Spaeth, 
A,,  'diaries  Porterficld  Krauth'  (New  York 
I898);  Schmucker,  B.  M.,  in  Lutheran  Church 
Review.  July  1883, 

KREATINE,  or  CREATINE,  methylgly- 
eocyamin  methylguanadinaceticacid,  CiHtNiOi  or 
NH. 
NH=C 

N(CH.).    CH..    COOH 
An  organic  substance  found  in  the  muscular 
fibre  of  all  vertebrates,  it  is  present  also  in  the 
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brain,  urine,  blood  and  in  meat-extract.  It 
occurs  synthetically  in  combininy  sarco sine  with 
cyanamide,  and  forms  colorless  and  odorless 
crystals  with  one  molecule  water  of  crystalliia- 
tion,  tastes  slightly  bitter  and  is  water  soluble 
barely  in  alcohol.  Its  reaction  is  neutral,  pro- 
ducing with  acids  tinstatile  salts  and  creates: 
with  the  action  of  baryta  water  on  bones,  unc 
add  and  sarcosine;  with  oxide  of  quicksilver 
methylguaridine  and  oxalic  add,  with  weak  acid 
solutions  kreabnine  (q.v.). 

KRJSATININE,       or       CREATININE, 
mcthylglycocyamidin,  OHiNiO  or 
NH-CO 
KH-C 

NCCH.).  CH. 
This  organic  substance  is  found  in  urine.  It 
forms  colorless  and  odorless  crystals,  is 
(lightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  tastes 
ammoniacal,  has  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It 
forms  crystalliiable  salts  and  is  transformed  by 
basic  action  easily  back  to  kreatine  (q.v.)._  It 
was  formerly  held  as  very  valuable  for  nouiish- 
ing  qualities  on  account  of  its  nitrogenous  com- 
posiUon,  but  it  is  known  now  it  belongs  to  the 
waste  of  the  organs  and,  with  slight  changes, 
passes  into  the  excreta. 

KREFELD,  kri'feld.  or  CREFELD, 
Prussia,  a  town  in  the  govemmeot  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  12  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  DSssel- 
dorf,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  Rhine  and 
35  miles  northwest  of  Coloene.  It  consists  of 
straight,  spacious  streets  and  well-built  houses; 
is  the  seat  of  several  courts  and  public  offices; 
contains  churches  for  Roman  Catholics,  Old 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Mennonites  and  Jews; 
a  roya!  textile  college,  gymnasia,  a  monument 
of  Moltke  erected  in  1897,  hos;)itals,  etc.;  and 
is  the  prindpal  locality  in  Prussia  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  mixed  silk  goods,  which  was 
introouted  by  refugees  from  Juliers  and  Berg 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The  number  of 
factories  produdng  silk  goods  is  about  120, 
exclusive  of  nearly  50  silk-dyeing  works.  The 
town  also  contains  railroad  shops,  boiler-works, 
machine-shops,  iron- foim dries,  chemical  works, 
distilleries,  sugar-refineries,  soap-works,  tan- 
neries, paper-mills,  etc.  Krefeld  dates  from 
1166:  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in 
1702;  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  during  the 
Napoleonic  ascendency.  During  the  Great 
European  War  1914-18,  in  common  with  other 
Rbenish  towns  its  war  industrial  works  were 
frequently  bombarded  by  Allied  aviators.  Pop. 
129.400. 

KRBHBIBL,  kra'bel,  Henry  Edward, 
American  musical  critic;  b.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
10  March  1854.  He  was  musical  critic  on  the 
Cincinnati  Gazelle  (1874-80)  and  the  New 
York  Tributie  since  1880.  His  published  works 
include  'The  Technics  of  Violin  Playing' 
0880);  'How  to  listen  to  Music'  (1896); 
'Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama>  (I89I); 
'The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York:  a 
Memorial'  (1892)  ;  'Music  and  Manners  in  the 
Classical  Period'  (1898)  ;  'Music  of  the  Modem 
World'  (1897)  ;  'How  to  Listen  to  Music' 
(1896);  'Chapters  of  Opera'  (1908);  'The 
Pianoforte  and  its  Music'  (1910);  'Afro- 
American  Folk-Songs'  (1913);  'A  Book  of 
Operas'  (1!)09).  He  a1;o  edited  an  'Annotated 
BibUograpby  of  Fine  Art'    (1897).     He  was 


American  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Graves' 
'Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musidans'  (190l~ 
W). 

KRBIL,  kri!,  Kart,  Austrian  meteorolo- 
gist and  astronomer:  b.  Ried,  4  Nov.  1796;  d. 
Vienna,  21  Dec.  1862.  He  studied  law  and 
astronomy,  and  waS  appointed  (1827)  as^stant 
at  the  Vienna  Observatorv,  then  acted  suc- 
cessively at  the  Milan  (1831)  and  the  Prague 
observatories  (1845).  He  became  (1851)  di- 
rector of  the  Central  Institute  of  Meteorology 
and  the  Earth's  Magnetism,  Vienna.  Numerous 
magnetic  and  geographical  observations  were 
made  by  him,  and  he  improved  the  magnetic 
instruments  as  well  as  constructing  a  scries 
of  automatic  registering  instruments.  He  wrote 
'Cennj  storici  e  teoretici  sulle  comete'  (Milan 
1832);  'Versuch,  den  Einfluss  des  Mondes  auf 
den  atmospharischcn  Zu stand  unsrer  Erde  zu 
erkennen'  (Prague  1841),  establishing  by  his 
researches  that  tie  moon  had  little,  if  any,  in- 
fluence on  the  earth's  magnetism;  'Ueber  iKe 
Nalur  imd  Bewegung  dcr  Komcten'  .  (ib. 
1843).  He  published  Aslronamisch-meteoroi- 
ogiscke  fahrbuch  fUr  Prog  (Prague  1842-45) 
and  the  Jahrbucker  dcr  Zetilralanstalt  fur 
Meteoroligie  and  Erdnuignelismus  (from 
1849  on). 

KREITTMAYR,  krit'mir,  Wi^ns  Xavier 
Aloys,  Baron  von,  Bavarian  junst  and  states- 
man: b.  Munich,  14  Dec  1705;  d.  27  Oct.  1790. 
He  practised  law  in  Wetzlar  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  was  made  Aulic  councillor  (1725) 
at  Munich.  He  was  appointed  jud^C'lateral  of 
the  Court  of  Justice,  Bavarian  Palatinate,  of  the 
Imperial  Vice- Regency  (1741)  and  was  created 
(1745)  a  baron  of  the  empire.  He  became 
chancellor  of  the  AtJic  Council  and  privy 
councillor,  to  be  promoted  (1749)  vice-coundf- 
lor  of  the  Privy  Council  and  a  Minister  of  ihe 
Cabinet,  in  which  position  he  died.  The  most 
important  branches  of  Bavarian  law  were  codi- 
fied by  him  in  such  works  as  'Codex  juris 
bavarid  criminalis'  (Munich  1751);  'Codex 
juris  bavarici  judiciarii*  ^ib.  1753) ;  Codex 
MaximilianuB  bavaricus  civilis'  (ib.  1756). 
These  were  followed  and  enhanced  1^  'Annota- 
tions'* lo  each  part  (1752-68).  He  also  wrote 
'Grundriss .  der  allgemeinen  deutschen  und 
bayrischcn  Staatsrechcs*  (Munich  1770).  In 
1845  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  mcmorv. 
His  biographv  was  written  by  J.  A.  Kalb 
(Munich  1825).  Consult  Bedimann,  A^  <Der 
kurbayrischer  Kanzler  Alob  Frdherr  von 
Kreittmayr'  (Munich  1896). 

KRELINO,  kril'Iing,  Anstiat  yon.  Carman 
sculptor  and  painter:  b.  Osnabruck,  23  May 
1819;  d.  Nuremberg,  23  April  1876.  He  studied 
at  the  Hanover  Polytechnic,  and,  at  the  age  of 
17,  was  a  pupil  of  Schwanthaler  at  Munich,  bul 
soon  devoted  himself  to  ^inting.     His  first  im- 

Krtant  work  was  the  ceiling  decoration  at  the 
mover  Court  Theatre.  In  1853  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  reorganize  the  Nuremberg  school  of 
art,  during  which  work  he  painted  tne  Corona- 
tion of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  tn  die  Maximilian- 
cum  at  Munich,  and  drew  the  cartoons  for  the 
pictures  of  German  emperors,  as  well  as  a  c>-cle 
of  pictures  from  the  traditions  of  Karl  der 
Grosse.  For  his  great  service  in  advandng  the 
arts  and  crafts  he  was  honored  with  dvil  Order 
of  Merit.  He  modeled  the  colossal  bronze 
Statues  of  Prince  Heinridi  of  Reuss,  at  (jcta, 
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KRBLL,    or    CRBLL,    Nikolaus,    Saxon 

chancellor  and  anti-Lutheran  reformer ;  b.  Leip- 
lig.  aboui  1551 ;  d.  9  Oct.  1601.  He  studied  law 
and  was  appointed  AuUc  councillor  at  Dresden 
and  secretary  to  tfae  Elector  Christian,  who,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  (1586),  made  him 
privy  councillor  and  (1589)  chancellor.  His 
opposition  to  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Church 
and  leaning  toward  Calvinism  brought  the 
hatred  of  the  citizens  and  members  of  the  court. 
By  his  introduction  of  a  new  catechism  and 
edition  of  the  Bible  with  his  Calvinistic  nlossarv 
he  brought  about  his  downfall  wheti  Friedrien 
Wilhelm  von  Weimar  succeeded  the  deceased 
Christian.  Involved  in  the  meshes  of  law  he 
was  imprisoned  and  after  much  litigation  be- 
tween the  higher  powers  of  the  different  states 
he  was  finally  condemned  to  death  and  was 
beheaded  at  Dresden,  Consult  Richard,  *Der 
Kurfiirstliche  siichsische  Kanzler  Nilcolaus 
Crell>  (Dresden  1859)  ;  Brandes,  'DerKranzler 
Crell,  ein  Opfcr  des  Orthodoxismus'  (Leipzig 
1873). 

KREMENBTZ,  krftn'ye-ny«ts,  Russia,  a 
district  town  in  the  government  of  Volhynia, 
situated  on  the  Ikva  River  and  a  branch  of  the 
South-West  Railway.  It  has  six  diurches,  is 
the  seat  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
Radzivilou  customs  division.  Above  the  town 
on  a  sandstone  cliff  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.  The  town  dates  back  to  the  8th  century, 
belonging  formerly  to  the  principality  Vladimir 
but  was  included  in  Polana;  it  was  fortified  by 
Sigismond  I  hut  was  captured  (1648)  by  a 
small  body  of  Cossacks  in  revenge  for  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  their  fidelity  to  Poland.  It 
is  a  very  fertile  district.  Its  population  is 
about  18,752  with  about  one-third  Jews. 

KREMENTCHUG,  krem'Sn-choog',  Rus- 
sia, district  town  in  the  government  of  Poltava, 
situated  on  the  Dnieper  River  and  junction  of 
two  railways.  It  has  an  iron  railway  bridge, 
nine  Greek-Catholic  churches,  three  churches 
of  sectarians,  a  Lutheran  ])rayer  house,  three 
synagogues,  a  hiefa  school,  girls'  pro^mnasiutn, 
several  banks ;  also  numerous  manufactures  as 
sawmills,  tobacco  factories,  etc.  It  docs  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  and  wood  and  holds 
four  annual  markets.  The  town  was  founded 
1571  and  was,  from  1765-89,  the  capital  of  New 
Russia.  It  has  a  suburb  across  the  river  called 
Krukow.  Together  they  had  about  98,652 
inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  half  were  Jews. 

KREMERS,  kre'merz,  Edward,  American 
pharmacist:  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis..  23  Feb.  1865. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  Ph.G.  (1886)  and  B.S. 
(1888),  and  Ph.D.  at  the  Gotlingcn  University 
(1890).  He  was  appointed  instructor  of  phar- 
macy at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (1890-92) 
professor  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and 
director  of  a  course  in  pharmacy  from  1892,  and 
director  of  the  .  Pharmaceutical  Experiment 
Station  from  1913.  He  was  editor  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Review  (1896-1909),  scientific  editor 
of  the  Midland  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical 
Review  (1909--10),  coeditor  Standard  National 
Dispensary,  etc.  In  collaboration  with  Gilde- 
meister  and  Hoffmann,  he  compiled  'The 
Volatile  Oils'  (1900;  2d  ed.,  1913). 


KREMLIN,  a  Russian  dudel,  especially 
the  citadel  of  Moscow  (q.v.).  It  lies  in  t^e 
centre  of  the  city,  and  contains  the  royal  edifices 
and  churches,  particularly  the  residence  of  the 
emperor. 

KREHNITZ,  Harie  (Mite),  German 
author:  b.  Greifswald,  4  Jan.  1852.  She  mar- 
ried and  moved  to  Bucharest  (1875),  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  Rumanian  queen 
(Carmen  Sylva).  She  removed  to  Berlin 
h897)  and  settled  there.  In  collaboration  with 
Carmen  Sylva  she  published  the  ^Rumanischen 
Dichtungen'  (3d  ed..  translation  Bonn  1889), 
and  under  the  pseudonym  Dito  und  Idem  the 
following  novels;  'Aus  zwd  Welten*  (Leipzig 
1884;  7lh  ed.,  Bonn  1901);  'Astra'  (Bonn 
1886;  6th  ed.  1903);  »Feldpost>  (ih.  1887); 
and  the  tragefw  'Anna  Boleyn'  (ib.  1886)  ;  also 
"In  der  Irre'  (ib.  1888),  and  'Rache,  und 
andre  Novellen'  (ib.  1889).  stories.  Individually 
she  wrote  'Rumanische  Skizzcn'  (Bucharest 
1877);  'Rumanische  Marchen'  (Leipzig  1882); 
'Carmen  Sylva  ein  Lebensbitd*  (Breslau  1882)  ; 
an  extensive  biography,  'Carmen  Sylva*  (Leip- 
zig 1903).  She  also  wrote  the  novel  'Ausge- 
wandcrte'  (Bonn  1890).  and  the  stories  'Elina: 
Zwischen  Kirche  imdPastorat'  (Breslau  1895)  ; 
'Sein  Brief  (ib.  1896);  'Herr  Baby*  (ib. 
1901)  ;  "Mann  und  Weib'  (ib.  1902)  ;  'Fatum> 
(ib.  1903),  Under  tfae  nseudonym  Geor^ 
Allan  she  wrote  'Fluch  oer  liebe'  (Ldpzig 
1880),  and  other  stories  as  well  as  tfae  novels, 
<Aus  der  Rutnanischen  Gesellschaft'  (ib.  1881), 
and  'Ein  Fiirstenkindk  (ib.  1883). 

KREMNITZ,  krem'nfis,  or  CREMNITZ, 
Hungaty.  a  roya!  free  town  (called  in  Hun- 
^rian  KormdcAinya),  in  the  county  oFBars. 
in  a  deep  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  15 
miles  northeast  of  Schetnnitz.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  con- 
taining two  ancient  churches  and  a  castle'  and 
of  several  large  suburbs,  in  which  are  aunoM 
all  the  public  buildings.  There  are  some  old 
diurches,  a  Franciscan  monastery  of  the  17th 
century,  a  mint,  hospitals,  etc.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  of  p^>er,  delft~war«,  vitriol  and 
dnnabar;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  town  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
the  vicinity.    Pop.  4,515. 

KRBMS,  krims,  Austria,  a  town  on  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Krems  and  Dajiube 
and  on  two  branches  of  the  State  Railway,  one 
of  which  crosses  the  E^nube  here  on  a  great 
bridgv.  It  is  the  official  seat  of  the  district 
and  has  four  churches,  a  town-hall  with 
archives,  monuments  to  Joseph  II  and  General 
Schmidt,  an  obergyttmasitwi,  upper  high  school, 
trade  scnool,  teachers'  institute,  wine  and  fruit 
industrial  schools,  Piarist  College,  lady-teach- 
ers' institute,  city  nmseum,  t^atre,  sav- 
ings bank.  etc.  Among  its  various  manufac- 
tures are  breweries  and  mustard,  cognac, 
preserves,  chocolate,  coffee-substitute,  machine, 
mill,  garden  tool  and  other  factories.  Pop. 
14,334. 

KREMSIER,  Austria,  a  town  in  Moravia, 
37  miles  from  Brunn  by  rail,  situated  in  the 
fertile  Hanna  region,  on  the  March  and  on  two 
railways.  It  is  the  official  seat  of  tfae  district, 
has  a  fToU^ate  church,  archbishop's  palace, 
finished  1711,  library,  great  park  and  menagerie, 
a  German  and  a  Czech  oborgymnasinm,  (German 
and  Czech  national  upper  high  school,  ardue- 
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piscopal  boys'  seminary,  teachers'  institute, 
agriculiural  school,  etc  Its  manufactures  con- 
sist of  machinery,  iron  foundries,  two  malt 
factories,  two  breweries,  sugar  factory,  electric 
works,  and  it  does  considerable  trade  in  barley, 
fruit,  cattle,  etc  In  1110  it  was  one  of  the 
estates  of  the  1,063  newly  formed  bishoprics  of 
Olmiitz  by  the  purchase  of  the  Olmijtz  Count 
Otto,  and  obtained  town  rights  through  Bishop 
Bruno  (1266)  and  Bishop  Theodor  (1290),  be- 
coming the  episcopal  residence.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  stormed  by  the  Swedes,  iti  1643,  and 
burned.  DuriuR  the  1848  insurrection  the 
Reichstag  was  held  here.     Pop.  16,528,  chiefly 

KRENNBRITE.  A  rare  mineral  con- 
sisting of  telluride  of  gold  and  silver  in 
orthorbombic  form.  Composition  variable 
(AuAg)  Tc  Carries  43.86  per  cent  of  gold 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  silver.  Occurs  in 
mines  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

KRESTOVSKI,  kres-lof'skl.  V.,  the  pseu- 
donym of  Nadezhda  Dmitrievna  Khvoshtchin- 
skaya,  one  of  die  most  noted  of  Russian  women 
novelists  and  writers;  b.  Ryazan,  1825;  d.  1889. 
See   Kkvoshtchinskaya,    Nadezhda    Duitki- 

KRETSCHHAR,  krech'mar,  August  Fer- 
dinand Hermann,  German  musician :  o.  Olbern- 
hau,  19  Jan.  184&  He  graduated  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  was  appointed  ( 1876)  band- 
master at  the  opera  house  at  Metz,  became 
(1887)  music  director  at  the  Leipzig  University, 
and  was  called  to  Berlin  (1904)  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  the  history  of  music  for  the 
State.  He  wrote  numerous  choral  and  organ 
pieces  and  many  monographs,  essays  on  the  lives 
of  noted  musicians,  etc.  His  *Fiihrer  durch 
den  KonzerlsaaP  (3  vols.,  Leipzig  1837-90)  is 
highly  praised. 

KRETSCHMER,  krfch'm^r,  Edmund,  Ger- 
man musician  and  composer:  b.  Oslritz,  31 
Aug.  1830;  d,-  1908.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Julius 
Otto  and  Johann  Schneider  at  Dresden  and 
was  appointed  court  organist  there  (1854).  He 
becnme  (1872)  instructor  of  the  royal  Kapell- 
knabeninstituts  and  was  leader  of  a  number  of 
choral  unions.  In  1892  he  was  given  the  de- 
gree of  professor.  He  first  became  favorably 
known  as  a.  composer  by  his  opera  'Die  Fol- 
kunger*  (1874)  thai  was  foUcvwed  by  'Heinrich 
der  Lowe>  (1877);  *Der  Fliichtling'  (1881); 
and  'Schbn  Rothraut'  (1887).  He  also  wrote 
several  Uasses  and  other  church  compositions, 
also  profane  choir  pieces,  such  as  'Pilgerfahrt,* 
'Festgesacg,'  <Sieg  im  Gesang.'  His  'Geister- 
schlacnt,>  written  for  a  man's  choir  with 
orchestra,  won  a  first  prize.  Consult  Schmid, 
O.,  'Edmund  Krelschiner>  (Dresden  1890), 

KRETSCHMER.  Paul  W.,  German  phi- 
lologist :  b.  Berlin,  2  June  1866.  He  studied  at 
the  Luisetistadt  gymnasium  and  the  Berlin 
University,  becoming  private  teacher  (doceai) 
there  (1891).  He  became  assistant  professor 
(1897)  at  Marburg  University,  and  professor 
(1899)  'at  the  Vienna  University.  He  traveled 
in  Greece  (1896-1901)  and  write  'Griechischen 
Vaseninschriflen>  (1894);  'Einldliing  in  der 
(^schichle  der  griechischen  Sprache'  (1896); 
^Entstehung  der  Koine>  (1900);  'Die  heutige 
Leshische  Dialekt>  (1905).  He  vras  editor  of 
Glolta,  a  periodical  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 


languages,  from  190?  and  is  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Science  of  Vienna. 

KRETZER,  kr^t'ser.  Max,  (^rman  novel- 
ist :  b.  Posen,  7  June  1854.  He  went  to  Berlin 
at  an  early  age  and  worked  in  various  capacities, 
as  a  factory  laborer,  a  house  painter,  etc.  He 
met  with  an  accident,  and  during  the  period 
of  convalescence  began  to  write,  becoming  one 
of  the  most  popular  (^rtnan  novelists  tor  a 
lime.  His  naturalistic  novels  dealing  with  the 
common  people  of  Berlin  are  interestinj^  pictures 
of  contemporary  life,  rhe  best  are  'Die  beiden 
Genossen*  (1880);  'Die  Betrogenen'  (1882); 
'Im  Sturmwind  des  SoziaIismus>  (1883) ; 
'Meisler  Timpc'    (1888). 

KREUTZBR,  kroi'ts^r,  Konnu^  Geman 
composer;  b.  Messkirch,  Baden  22  Nov.  1780; 
d.  Riga,  14  Dec  1849.  He  studied  law  at  first 
but    produced    an   operetta    (1800)     that     was 

Elayed  while  he  was  a  student  at  Frcibui^,  and 
e  then  undertook  (he  study  of  counterpoint 
(1804)  under  Albrechtsberger  at  Vienna.  He 
was  appointed  bandmaster  (1812)  at  Stuttgart 
and  ( 1817)  filled  the  same  position  for  Count 
von  Furslenberg  in  Donaueschingen.  In  1822 
he  returned  to  Vienna  where  he  became  band- 
master of  the  Karntnerthor  Theatre,  after  the 
successful  production  of  his  opera  'Libussa.' 
He  filled  the  same  post  successively  at  the 
Josephstadter  Theatre  (till  1840),  then  at  the 
Cologne  Stadttheatre  (till  1846),  when  he  re- 
turned to  Vienna.  He  wrote  30  operas  of 
which  only  'Nachllager  zu  Granada'  (1834) 
and  Raimund's  'Verschwender,*  for  which  he 
wrote  the  score,  have  remained  popular.  On 
the  other  hand  his  male  choruses  are  still  pet 
pieces  with  the  Vereine.  A  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  in  his  birthplace. 

KREUTZER,  Rodolphe,  French  violinist 
and  composer:  b.  Versailles,  16  Nov.  1766;  d. 
Geneva,  6  Jan.  I83I,  He  studied  the  violin 
under  Anton  Stamitz,  under  whom  he  was  per- 
fected and  was  able  to  appear  in  public  in  his 
13th  year.  He  became  solo-violinist  in  -the 
Italian  theatre  orchestra  (1790)  where  he  pro- 
duced his  first  opera,  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  in  the 
same  year,  to  be  lollowcd  by  39  other  dranaatic 
works  such  as  'Paul  and  Virginia';  'Lodo- 
iska'  (1701);  'Weriher'  (1792).  etc.  Follow- 
ing a  tour  throu^  Italy  and  (^ermanj'  (1796) 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  violin  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  In  1801  he  took  Rode's 
place  as  solo- violins C  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
(1817)  became  its  bandmaster  till  his  retire- 
ment in  great  honor  (1826).  Of  his  many  com- 
positions onl^  those  for  the  violin  have  survived 
to  this  day  m  popularity,  among  which  his  '40 
Etudes  ou  Caprices'  is  a  necessity  in  training 
a  violinst.  Beethoven  dedicated  his  'Kreutier 
Sonata'  to  him. 

KREUTZER  SONATA,  the  popular  title 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  in 
A,  op.  47,  dedicated  to  his  friend  R.  Kreutzer, 
and  piayed  first  in  1803,  Leo  Tolstoy,  the 
Russian  reformer  and  author,  used  the  title  for 
one  of  his  novels,  published  in  1880,  in  which 
he  placed  the  modern  conventional  marriage 
in  a  hideous  light.  It  caused  bitter  debate  for 
a  rather  prolonged  period. 

KREUTZNACH.  kroits'n»gh,  Prussia,  dis- 
trict town  and  popular  bathing  resort  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Cobleoz,  situated  on  the  Nahe 
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and  junction  of  several  railways.  It  was  for- 
merly capital  of  the  Coun-ty  Sponheim  and  con- 
sists of  a  new  and  o)d  city;  it  has  a  Kursaal, 
or  bathing  establishment  on  an  iitaad,  also 
the  medicinal  salt  springs,  Elizabeth -Quelle  and 
odiers.  The  mineral  waters  of  this  location 
have  been  known  since  1478  as  having  curative 
qualifications  in  skin  diseases.  In  the  near 
neighborhood  is  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  Roman 
castrum,  the  so-called  "heathen  wall.^  It  has 
two  Evangelical  and  three  Catholic  chtirches, 
synagogues,  a  marble  statue  to  the  sanitary 
professor  Prieger,  considered  founder  of  the 
baths,  a  war  memorial,  Bismarck  fountain  and 
other  monuments.  Among  the  leading  manu- 
factures are  tanneries,  tobacco,  leather,  comb 
and  glass  factories,  marble  works  and  vineyards 
and  considerable  grain  trade.  It  has  among  its 
public  buildinE^s  a  gymnasium,  hi^b  school,  pro- 
vincial wine  and  fruit,  industrial  schools,  a 
collection  of  antiquities,   etc.     Pop.  23,167, 

KRIBOSPIEL,  treg'spet,  ("war-game"),  a 
game  of  German  origin,  played  with  maps  on  a 
Urge  scale,  and  colored  metal  blocks,  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  map,  representing  bodies  of 
troops  of  various  strength  (brigades  of  infan- 
try, battalions  of  rifles,  regiments  of  cavalry, 
besides  artillery,  engineers,  etc).  The  players 
are  usually  two  on  each  side,  and  the  tnme 
forms  an  exact  miniature  of  tactical  operations. 
It  is  played  by  alternate  moves ;  each  move 
represents  the  lapse  of  two  minutes,  and  rules 
are  given  to  determine  the  distance  riiat  each 
branch  of  the  service  may  move  over  in  that 
time.  When  two  bodies  of  men  on  opposite 
sides  come  into  contact,  the  weaker  in  numbers 
and  position  is  held  to  be  defeated;  but  when 
they  are  equal  in  these  respects  victory  is 
determined  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  use 
of  a  die.  A  game  of  the  same  name  has  been 
introduced  in  chess  clubs,  die  contestants  play- 
ing on  diSerenl  boaMls  screened  from  view 
of  thrir  opponents,  and  being  obliged  to  guesi 
from  certain  arbilzaiy  conditions  what  moves 
are  made  on  the  other  board. 

KRIEHN,  kr^,  George,  American  profes- 
sor and  art  lecturer :  b.  Lexington,  Mo.,  1863. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Wentwonh 
Military  Academy,  Lexington,  the  William 
Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo,  and  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Berlin,  Freiburg,  Zurich  and  Strasi- 
burg.  From  1892  to  189S  he  was  instructor  in 
history  at  the  University  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  from  189S  to  1898  was  assistant  professor 
at  Stanford  University,  California.  Since  1893 
be  has  become  widely  known  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer  on  art  subjects,  and  since  1908  has 
been  instructor  in  the  histoiy  of  art  at  the 
Woman's  Art  School  of  Cooper  Union,  New 
York.  Since  1910  he  has  been  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Extension  Teaching  of  Colum- 
bia Undversity.  In  1911-12  he  was  preceptor  at 
the  University  of  Princeton  and  in  the  same 
years  lectured  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
of  America,  Pbttsburgh,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Historical  Association  and 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  secre- 
tary of  the  ilepartmenl  of  fine  arts  of  the 
Brook!3Ti  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He 
has  published  'English  Rising  hi  1450>  (1892)  ; 
'Siuifies  in  the  Social  Revolt  of  138I>  0902^  ;  a 
translation  of  Muther,  'History  of  Painting' 
(2  vols.,  1909),  and  numerous  articles  in  ency- 
clopedias, pefiodieals.  etc. 
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KRIBKBK.  kri'ker, 
jacksnipe  (q.v.). 

KRIS.    See  CBeese. 

KRISHNA,  krlsh'n^  in  Hindu  mythology, 
the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu  and  the  most 
|>opi]iar  deity  in  die  Hindu  pantheon.  Krishna 
is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  (q.v.). 
In  the  'Bhagavad  Gita'  he  stands  as  revealing 
the  doctrine  of  "bhakti*  (religious  devotion). 
At  the  close  of  tiie  15th  century  two  East 
Indian  teachers  —  (^ailanya  and  Vallabha  —  es- 
tablished sects  in  worship  of  Krishna.  A  mod- 
ern teacher  who  has  advocated  Krishna  doc- 
trines is  Swamt  Harayan  of  Gujurat  See 
Avatae;  Hinduism. 

KRIS  KRINGLE,  a  sort  of  Saint  Nicholas. 
On  Christmas  eve,  Kris  Kringle,  arrayed  in  a 
fur  cap  and  strange  apparel,  goes  to  the  bed* 
room  of  all  good  children,  where  he  finds  a 
stocking  or  sock  hung  up  in  expectation  of  hii 
visit,  in  which  dcpositoiy  he  leaves  a  present  for 
the  voUng  wearer.  The  word  means  Christ- 
chili  and  the  eve  is  called  Kriss-Kringle  eve: 
See  Saint  Nicholas. 

KROEBER,  kro'ber,  Alfred  L.,  American 
amhropdigist:  b.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  11  June  1876. 
He  was  graduated  (1896)  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, receiving  the  Ph.D.  diploma  (1901)  and 
was  ^kpointed  instructor  (1901-06)  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  became  assistant  professor 
of  anthropology  (1906-11),  associate  professor 
in  1911.  He  was  curator  of  anthropoloipr  at 
the  (California  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1901!)  and 
1903-11  and  curator  of  the  Museum  of  An- 
thropology from  190S.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Aroericaa  Anthropological  Association,  be- 
coming its  presirfem  in  1917.  In  1906  he  was- 
president  of  the  California  branch  of  the 
American  Folklore.  Society  and  is  corre^nd- 
ing  member  of  ihe  An ihropo logical  Society, 
Washington,  member  of  the  American  Ethno- 
logical Society  of  Japan,  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  b3  the  periodicals, 
on  the  subjects  anthropology,  folklore,  etc. 

KROL,  crul,  Sebastian  JanBOti  ([Bastiaeia 
Janu  Krol),  church  ofBcer,  commissary  and 
vice-diiector  in  New  Nethedand:  b.  Harlingen 
1595 ;  id.  after  1645.  Appointed  in  Holland  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  12  Oct.  1623,  he 
sailed  25  Jan.  1624.  In  November  of  same  year' 
he  waa  io  Holland  again  pleading  for  ministers; 
to  serve  in  the  new  colony.  In  1625  fee  was 
agaan  in  New  Nethedand,  as  "Kranken- 
bezoeker"  or  comforter  of  the  sick,  whose 
office  in  the  Reformed  Church  was  io  minister 
to  the  poor,  to  those  in  sickness  or  trouble,  or 
in  absence  of  the  "voorsanHer'  (precentor)  to 
read  from  the  dedt  under  the  pulpit  the 
commandments  and  the  creed,  and  to  marry  the 
living  or  bury  the  dead.  In  manv  cases  these 
officers    read   sermons    and    conducted   divine 
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two  centttries  this  functionary  was  regularly 
supplied  by  the  Oassis  of  Amsterdam  for  the 
Dutch  churches  in  the  West  and  East  Indies. 
Krol.  with  great  etTiciency.  lahored  at  Fort 
Orange  (Albany),  in  behalf  of  the  West  India 
Company,  to  make  the  settletnent  of  the  Wal- 
loons and  Dutch  successful.  In  1628,  under 
Domine  Mochaelkis,  he  was  made  an  elder  and 
member  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch   (now  the  Collegiate  on  Fifth  avenue) 
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Church  inside  the  fort,  on  Manhattan.  He 
crossed  the  ocean  four  or  five  times  and  acted 
as  agent  for  Van  Rensseilaer  in  his  manor. 
According  to  local  tradition,  during  one  winter, 
when  {)roviisions  were  scarce,  ne  made  a 
nourishing  and  palatable  fried  cake  of  flour 
and  honey,  which  took  its  name  from  his,  the 
cruller.  7%e  word  is  unknown  in  Holland  and 
the  proniinciatioD,  very  similar  in  the  personal 
name  and  the  actual  thing,  points  to  the  prob- 
able origin  of  this  American  delicacy.  On  Van 
Twiller'3  arrival,  in  1633,  fie  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  of  Fort  Orange  by  Hans  Jorissen 
Houten.  On  28  Sept.  1645  he  was  at  holy 
communion  in  the  church  in  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. A  handsome  memorial  of  this  zealous 
and  efficient  pioneer  has  been  erected  in  the 
Reformed  Church  edifice  on  Second  avenue  in 
New  York.  Consult  Van  Laer,  the  'Van  Rens- 
selaer-Bower  Manuscripts,'  published  by  the 
State  (1906);  and  Eckhoff,  "Basiiaen  Jansz. 
Krol>  (1910) :  Hofstede,  'Oost  Indien  Kerk- 
2aken,>  Rotterdam  (1779),  and  'Ecclesiastical 
Records  of  the  Stale  of  New  York'   <1901). 

KROLL,  krol,  Wilhelm.  German  classical 
scholar:  b.  Frankenstein,  Silesia,  7  Oct.  1869. 
He  studied  at  Breslau,  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and, 
after  a  journey  throv^  Italy  and  Sicily,  he 
entered  the  facidty  at  Breslau  University,  for 
classical  philology.  He  was  made  professor  at 
Greifswald  (18*).  Munster  (1906)  and  Bres- 
lau (1913).  He  contributed  numerous  essays 
to  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  Jahresberickte 
uber  die  Fortschrille  der  Altertumswissen- 
sckaft,  Glotta,  and  the  ReiUemyktop'ddie  of 
Pauly-Wissowa.  He  edited  the  6th  edition  of 
Teuftel's  'Geschichte  der  Romisrfien  Literatur* 
(1910-13).  Among  his  other  works  are  *An- 
tlker  Abcrglaube>  (1897);  'Die  Altenumswis- 
senschaft  im  letzten  Vierteljahrhundert' 
(1905) ;  'Gkschtchte  der  klaswschen  Philologie* 
(1908). 

KROMAYEK,  kro'mi'^r,  Johannes,  Ger- 
man historian  of  ancient  battles;  b.  Stralsund, 
31  July  1859.  He  studied  at  Slralsrund,  Metz, 
Weissenberg  and  at  the  imiversities  of  Jena  ana 
Strassburg.  He  was  appointed  as  teacher  at 
the  gymnasiums  of  Strassburg,  Thann  and  MeCz 
and  then  traveled  through  Italy  and  Greece 
(1887-^).  In  1898  he  became  tearfier  at  the 
Kaiser-Wilhelm  Universd^,,  Strassburg,  but 
headed  lihe  scientific  expedition  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  making  research  of  the  andent  battle- 
fidds  (I9(X)),  and  a  similar  expedition  to  Italy 
and  North  Africa  (1907).  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  ancient  history  al  the  Czernowitz 
University  (1901)  and  filled  the  same  post  at 
Leipzig  (1913).  He  wrote  'Antike  Schlaeht- 
felde>  (19(ffi-ll) ;  'Roms  Kampf  um  die  Welt- 
herrschaft'  (1912). 

KROHBERG,  kronl)! 

painter:    b.    Karlskrona,     ..    

studied  at  the  Stockholm  Academy  of  Art  ana 
gained  a  scholarship  which  permitted  him  to 
visit  Dusseldorf,  Paris,  Munich  and  Rome, 
Upon  his  return  he  made  his  reputation  with 
his  biblical,  mythological  and  historical  pic- 
tures and  became  the  leading  colorist.  His 
principal  works  are  'Death  of  Ceopatra'; 
^David  and  Saul'  (1885),  in  the  Stockholm 
National  Gallery;  'Romeo  and  Juliet' ;  "Queen 
of  Sheba';  'Hypalia.>  and  the  ceiling  decora- 
tion of  the  Treppenhaus  of  the  Royal  Palace, 


Stockhohn  (18SI0-92).    He  was  elected  n 

of  liie  Stockholm  Academy  of  Art  (1881)  and 
was  made  crofessor  in  1885. 

KRONBERG,  Louia,  American  painter:  b. 
Boston,  20  Dec.  1872.  He  studied  art  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Art  Students' 
League,  New  York,  and  the  Academic  Julien. 
Pans.  He  is  instructor  of  the  portrait  class  ot 
the  Copley  Society,  Boston,  received  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Massachusetts  (Writable  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Longfellow  Traveling  scholar- 
ship. His  works  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  (1900)  and  arc  represented  in 
the  permanent  collections  ot  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  PhiladelpMa  ('Behind 
the  Foodights')  ■  New  York  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  ('The  Pink  Sash') ;  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  etc.  Other  works  of  bis 
are  in  the  private  collections  of  Mrs.  Jl.  L. 
Gardner  and  F.  Gair  Macomber. 

KRONECKBR,  kro'n^-er,  Leopold.  Ger- 
man mathematidaa :  b.  Liegnitz,  7  Dec.  1823;  d. 
Berlin,  29  Dec.  1891.  He  studied  at  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Breslau  and  todc  his  degree  (1845)  in 
Berlin,  when  he  returned  to  Liegnitx.  He  was 
made  a  member  ot  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Science  (1860)  and  held  lectures  at  the  uiuver- 
sdty  (1861).  In  1883  he  was  made  professor  of 
mathematics  of  the  university.  He  did  ej:cep- 
tional  service  in  the  advancement  and  sys- 
tematizing of  algebra,  and  his  graduates'  feast 
essay,  'Grundztige  einer  rein  arithmetischen 
TheorJe  der  algebraischen  Grossen'  (Berlin 
1882),  is  of  lasting  value.  He  edited,  at  first 
with  Weierstrass,  later  alone,  Crelle's  Journal 
fur  Malhematik,  and  commenced  publishing 
the  works  of  Lejeune  Dirichlet  at  the  request 
of  the  Academy,  His  'Vorlesungeo  uber 
Matbemalik>  were  collected  and  published  by 
Hensel  and  Netto  in  parts.  The  attempt  be 
made  to  aboksh  irrational  numbers  and  frac- 
tions reducing  die  science  to  whole  numbers 
altogether  is  ijuite  interesting.  Hts  biography 
by  H.  Weber  is  in  Jakresbenekt  der  deutichtn 
Matkemaiiktr  vereinigans  (Berlin  1893), 

KRONES,  kro'nes,  Tberese,  Austrian 
actress :  b.  Freudenthai,  7  Oct  1801 ;  d.  Vienna, 
28  Dec.  1830.  She  became  a  menifoer  of  the 
LeopoWstadter  Theatre,  Vienna  (1821),  after 
numerous  engagements  at  provincial-  uieatres. 
She  learned  greatly  to  improve  her  technique 
here  through  playing  with  Raimund,  and  being 
ot  a  lively  and  dieerful  temperunent,  besides 
possessing  graceful  form,  she  became  a  great 
favorite  in  comedies  and  national  plays.  Sev- 
eral plays  were  written  by  her,  such  as 
'Sylphide,'  *Nebelgeist,'  etc.  Her  lite  figures 
in  a  novd  hy  Bauerle  and  in  a  play  by  Hamier. 

KRONSTADT,  kr6n'st?t  or  CRON- 
STADT,  HuD^tv,  called  by  Hunf^rians 
Br3S56,  a  town  in  ilie  counQr  of  the  same  name 
in  Transylvania,  junction  of  four  railways  and 
most  pictureafuely  situated.  It  is  wedded  in  by 
a  valley  gorge  of  the  Schuler  Mountains,  open 
only  on  the  northwest.  In  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  gorge  rises  the  Schlossberg,  an  old 
fortification  or  citadel  dating  back  to  1554.  The 
subuibs  lie  in  small  neighboring  ravines,  some 
built  on  terraces.  In  the  miifdle  of  tie  old 
Former  fortified  central  city  is  the  cathedral 
erected  under  King  Sifrismond  (138S-142S)  in 
imposing  Gothit;  style,  but  serving  now  as  an 
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Evaneekcal  parish  church  and  teimed  locally 
the  *BlaeIt  church,*  on  account  of  its  charred 
walls;  its  gigantic  organ  contains  4,060  pipes. 
The  triangular  market  place  contains  the  an- 
cient town-hall  with  its  archives,  erected  1420 
and  renovated  (1770)  in  Baroque  style;  also  the 
great  Kaufhaus,  built  1545.  There  is  also  a 
Catholic  parsonage  in  Italian  stvle,  a  Rumanian 
church  in  Byiarvtine  style,  besiaes  several  other 
Catholic,  Evangelical  and  Grecian  churches  and 
a  Reformed  church.  Other  prominent  public 
edifices  are  the  Franciscan  monastery,  the 
Treasury  building,  etc.  There  are  monuments 
erected  m  memory  of  Honterus,  one  to  Bishop 
Teutsch  and  the  Millennium  monument.  Its 
population  was  about  41,056,  of  whom  most 
are  Magyars,  the  remainder  Wallachs,  Saxons, 
Greeks  and  other  OrientaJs,  Considerable  ci»a- 
merce  is  carried  on,  the  metal  and  wood  indus- 
tries being  importaiiL  There  are  manufactures 
□f  earthenware,  bed-coverings,  cement,  leather, 
paper,  as  well  as  sugar  and  petroleum  rc&neries. 
AmoDg  its  inslittilions  are  three  gn^mnasiums,  a 
State  upper  high  school,  trade  academy,  theatre, 
etc.  This  dty  suffered  many  times  by  war 
ravages;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  (13th 
century)  several  times,  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  (1421),  becoming  a  frontier  town  of 
Protestantism  in  the  days  of  Honterus  the  Re- 
former (16th  century),  it  was  plundered  by 
Gabriel  Balhori  (1610),  besieged  in  1611  and 
1612.  General  CarafFa  executed  (1688)  many 
of  its  citizens  and  plundered  the  city^  it  was 
burned  down  the  next  year  by  the  soldiery.  In 
1718  and  17S5  the  pest  decimated  its  inhabitants; 
b  1849  it  was  besieged  twice  and  the  Russians 
took  possession.  Consult  Herrmann-Meltzl, 
von,  "Das  alte  und  neue  Kronstadt'  (Her- 
mannsladt  1885-88);  FBtsch,  'Die  Stadt  Kron- 
stadt  und  deren  Umgebung'  (Vienna  1886). 

KRONSTADT,  kran'stit,  or  CRON- 
STADT,  Russia,  a  maritime  fortress  in  the 
government  of  Saint  Petersburg,  and  about  25 
miles  west  of  that  ciW.  It  stands  in  the  nar- 
rowest pert  of  the  Guff  of  Finland,  opposite  to 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Neva,  cm  a  hei^  of  the  Ions, 
□arrow,  rocky  island  of  Kodin,  forming,  boUi 
hy  its  position  and  ibe  strength  of  its  fortifica- 
tions, the  bulwark  of  the  capital,  and  the  roost 
important  naval  station  of  the  empire.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  and  has 
spacious,  regular  streets,  with  many  handsome 
houses;  Greelc  Lutheran,  Elnglisfa  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches;  very  large  marine  establish- 
ments, a  navigation  sdiool,  a  naval  arsenal,  a 
cannon-foundry,  a  barracks,  building-yards, 
docks,  etc  The  harbor  consists  of  three  sepa- 
rate basins  —  a-  merchant  haven,  capable  of  con- 
taining 1,000  ships;  a  central  haven  for  the  re- 
pair of  ships  of  war,  and  the  war  haven,  which, 
m  addition  to  the  other  works  of  the  place,  is 
defended  by  the  strong  fort  of  Kronslot,  built 
on  two  smell  adjoining  islands.  The  chief  dis- 
advantage of  Kronsta<)t  as  a  port  is  the  long 
period  during  which  the  harbor  is  blodced  up 
by  ice.  The  construction  of  a  canal  affording 
better  access  by  sea  to  the  capital  has  dimin- 
ished the  trade  of  Kronstadt,  which  in  conse- 
quence will  cease  to  be  a  commercial  port  A 
revolt  of  the  fiect  personnel  took  place  in  May 
1917.  The  local  admiiust ration  passed  to  the 
hands  of  the  C^ommtttee  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Delegates  on  2  June  1917.    The  pro- 


visional government  at  Petrograd  was  defied 

by  the  president  of  the  local  committee.  Drastic 
measures  were  decided  upon  by  the  former,  but 
the  faJl  of  the  Kerensky  government  gave  the 
malcontents  and  others  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  the  consequences  of  tiieir  acts. 
See  Ship  Canals;  Wai,  European. 

KROPOTKIN,  kr6-p5t'kin,  Peter  Alex- 
eievitch,  Russian  geogta[dier  and  revolutionist: 
b.  Moscow,  9  Dec.  I&t2.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Corps  of  Pages  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and 
jcaning  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  of  the  Amur 
went  to  eastern  Siberia  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
military  governor  of  Transbaikalia,  becoming 
later  attache  for  Cossadcs'  affairs  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  eastern  Siberia.  He  was  con- 
nected w4th  a  prison  commission  and  strove. to 
get  some  reforms,  introduced  into  Siberian  con- 
vict prisons,  but  his  efforts  proved  of  no  avail. 
From  1863  he  devoted  his  energies  to  a  scien- 
tific investigation  of  Manchuria  and.  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  Siberia,  and  his  work  in  uiis 
department  gained  him,  in  1864,  the  gohl  medal 
of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society.  In  1871 
he  was  sent  by  'the  Geographical  Society  to  Fin- 
land to  study  glacial  ^enomena.  Arrested  in 
1874  for  priHnulgating  radical  ideas  of  social 
reioim,  he  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 


year  he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  founded 
at  Geneva  an  anarchist  journa!  called  Le 
RivolU,  but  in  1881  was  expelled  by  the  Swiss 
authorities  on  the  demand  of  Russia.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1382,  he  wrote  and  lectured 
aainst  the  government  of  Alexander  III. 
aving  gone  to  France,  he  was  arrested  t»  the 
authonties  and  condenined  (January  1883)  to 
five  years'  imprisonmcrrt  for  pailiciialion  in  . 
the  International,  but  he  was  released  in  Janu- 
ary 1886,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  appeal 
made  by  leading  French  and  English  savants. 
SiiKe  then  he  has  lived  in  England,  and  en- 
gaged in  literary  work.  He  has  written  much 
on  scientific  subjects  and  has  contributed  to 
various  encyclopedias.  His  separate  publications 
include  'Paroles  d'un  Btvolt*'  (1885) ;  *In 
Russian  and  French  Prisons'  (1887)  ;  'La  Con- 
quete  du  Pain'  (1888):  'L'Anarchie,  sa  Phi- 
losophie,  son  Iddal»  (1896;  Eng.  trans.  1897); 
'The  State:  its  Part  in  History'  (1898); 
'Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops'  (1899)  : 
'Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,'  first  issued 
serially  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (1899) ; 
'The  Orography  of  Asia'  (1904);  'Ideals  and 
ReaHties  in  Russian  Literature'  (1905)  ;  'The 
Great  Revolution,  1789-93'  (1908);  'Terror  in 
Russia'  (1909).  Prince  Kropotkin  is  one  of 
the  ablest  representatives  and  most  eloquent  ex. 
ponenls  of  that  theory  of  society  known  as 
anarchist-communism.  He  is  opposed  to  all  so- 
cieties based  on  force  or  restraint,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  advent  of  a  purely  voluntary 
society  on  a  communistic  basis.  He  desires  to 
see  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  modem  industry,  replaced  by  what  he 
calls  the  'integration  ot  labor,*  and  is  a  stanch 
believer  in  the  immense  possibilities  of  ji ' 
agriculture.  In  1901  he  delivered  a  course 
lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 


1857.    She  was  educated  at  borne,  b 
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date  editor  of  the  Crawfordsville  Journal  in 
1881,  and  editor  on  the  Terrc  Haute  Express 
in  1882.  She  was  for  10  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chica^  [nter-Ocean,  was  its  staff  corre- 
spondent in  Hawaii  during  the  revolution  in 
1893,  furnishing  specia.1  data  subsequently  for 
ttie  State  Department.  She  was  also  staff  cor- 
respondent in  London  from  1895  to  1898,  then 
went  to  China  for  a  syndicate  of  representative 
newspapers  specially  tc  investigate  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  China  and  the  United 
States.  In  1907  she  visited  Australia  for  the 
second  time,  lecturing  on  American  political 
and  economic  conditdons  and  writing  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  Sydney  and  Auckland  press  on 
American  topics.  In  recent  years  she  has  en- 
gaged in  miscellaneous  Hterary  work,  and  lec- 
turing on  literary  and  general  tnpics.  She  has 
published  'Hawaii  and  a  Revolution'  (188B); 
•Alice  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands'  (1899);  'A 
Looker-on  in  London'  (1899);  <Two  Girls  in 
China'  (1900);  completed  the  'Memoirs'  of 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace'  (1907) ;  'Memoirs  of 
Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop'  (1909);  'Reminis- 
cences of  Maty  S.  Rice>  (1908)  ;  'PlaMers  end 
Pipkins>  (1906);  'The  Coign  of  Vantage' 
(1909). 

KRU,  kroo,  or  KRUHBN,  a  negro  tribe 
of  Cape  Palmas,  West  Africa,  of  exceptional 
stature  and  very  dark  skinned  They  hire 
themselves  as  able  sailors  and  boat  crews  along 
the  entire  northwest  African  coast  and  work 
also  in  the  factories,  being  efficient  workers  and 
fairly  reliable,  whidi  good  characteristics  have 
aided  them  to  the  principal  trade  of  their  sec- 
tion of  country.  They  were  found  useful  fac- 
tors in  the  builiiig  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Con- 
sult Butlikofer.  'Reisebilder  aus  Liberia*  (Vol. 
II,  Leyden  1890). 

KRtiDENER,  kru'd£n-er,  Barbara  Jnliane, 
Baroness  von,  Russian  novelist  and  jnetist:  b. 
Riga,  11  Nov.  1764;  d.  Karazu-Bazar,  26  Dec. 
1^.  She  recrived  through  her  father.  Privy 
Councillor  von  Vietinghoff,  in  Russia  and  later 
at  Paris,  a  very  liberal  education.  In  1872  she 
married  Baron  Burehard  von  Krudener,  an 
able  diplomat  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy 
at  Paris,  but  who  was  already  divorced  from 
two  wives.  She  accompamed  him  to  Venice 
where  he  was  appointed  Russian  Ambassador, 
and  later  (1786J  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  filled 
the  same  position.  Being  oi  a  coquettish  dis- 
position she  appears  to  have  led  an  extravagant 
life,  and,  after  bearing  two  children,  her 
nervous  condition  caused  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band (1789)  and  live  in  Paris,  where  she  be- 
came involved  in  a  love  affair  with  a  young 
officer.  Count  Fregeville,  and,  dropping  her 
family  name  but  not  divorced,  she  spent  the 
next  few  years  in  travel,  reluming  to  her  hus- 
band in  1800,  but  leaving  him  again  in  1801. 
She  nejct  became  intimate  with  Coppet  while 
living  with  Madame  de  Slael  and  in  Paris.  In 
Paris  she  then  became  companion  of  Chateau- 
briand and  Bernardin  de  Sainte-Pierre,  author 
of  'Paul  and  Virmnia,'  when  she  was  in- 
formed of  the  dcatti  of  her  hu-shand  (1802). 
Her  novel  'Valerie'  (Paris  1803)  was  now  pub- 
lished, in  which  she  built  up  a  romantic  story 
in  charming  style  from  an  early  actual  clandes- 
tine love  episode  ot  hers  ait  Venice.  In  1804,  at 
the  a«e  of  40.  she  came  under  the  religious  -- 
fluence  of  the  Moravian 


,  then  that  of  the 


South  German  cult  "CSiiliasm,"  and  she  now 
ardeitlly  devoted  herself  to  a  fantastic  religkin, 
her  whole  being  becoming  at  last  absorbed  in 
mysticism  and  superstition.     In  1806  she  went 


battle  of  Eylau  (1807)  ;  in  1806  she  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Jung-Stillii^ 
in  Carls ruhe,  who  acquainted  her  with  6e 
Swedenbor^an  cult,  and  a  month  later  she  was 
in  Alsace  imbued  wi-lh  the  visionary  doctrines 
of  Pastor  Fontaine  and  the  sceress  Marie  Goti- 
liebin  Kummer.  She  next  held  great  religtoiu 
meetings  in  Wunemberg,  Switzerland,  Alsace, 
etc.,  to  which  the  newly  converted  and  the  pious 
flocked.  Turnins-  her  eyes  toward  political 
events,  she  placed  Napoleon  as  the  Apollj-on  of 
the  Apocalwise  and  Alexander  of  Russia  as  the 
deliverer.  She  obtained  audience  with  the  Tsar 
Alexander  (1815)  and  gained  temporary  in- 
fluence over  him.  Il  was  partly,  some  claim, 
through  her  influence  that  Ae  'Holy  Alliance* 
was  bom,  but  she  had  not  part  in  its  drawing 
up.  With  the  arrival  of  peace  she  traveled  to 
Switzerland  where  she  renewed  her  piclislic 
conventicles  and  preached  repentance,  spending 
prodigally  of  her  wealth  on  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing; but  her  immense  popularity  created  alann 
with  the  authorities  and  ttiey  expelled  her  from 
Switzerland  in  1817.  A  similar  fate  met  her  in 
several  German  stales,  till  she  was  taken  (1818), 
under  police  escort,  to  (he  Russian  border. 
Placed  within  bounds  by  her  former  convert, 
Alexander  I,  she  now  lived  on  her  estate  at 
Kosse,  but  in  1824,  with  her  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  she  wen-t  to  the  Crimea,  where  she  died 
in  the  pietist  colony  of  Princess  Golvtzyn  at 
Karasu- Bazar.  Consult  Eynard.  'Vie  de 
Madame  Kriideaer'  (Paris  1849)  ;  Capefiguc, 
'La  Baronne  de  Kriidener  et  I'Enyiereur  Alex- 
andre V  (ib.  1866) ;  'Frau  von  Krudener '  in 
Zeitgeituilde  (Beme  1868) ;  Lacroix,  'Madame 
de  Krudener  ses  Lettres  et  scs  Ouvrages  in- 
edita>  (Paris  1880)  ;  Ford,  Clarence,  'Life  and 
Letters  of  Madame  de  Krudener'  (London 
1893)  ;  Turgtian,  'La  Baronne  de  Kriidener' 
(Paris  1900)  ;  Miihlenbeck,  'fitude  sur  les 
Origines  dc  la  Sainte- Alliance'    (ib.  1888). 


d,  Leipeig,  13  Jan.  184i  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg under  Reinhard  and  Jehnichen.  then  at 
Jena  and  Goltingen,  and  was  appointed  (1801) 
assistant  professor  of  philosoirfiy  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  After  Kant's  death  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  (1804)  at  Konigsberg, 
and,  in  1809,  was  called  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
became  riding  master  of  the  Saxon  Mounted 
Jager  and  went  through  the  War  of  Liberation 
(1813-14),  returning  to  resume  hjs  chair  at 
Leipzig,  from  which  he  retired,  voluntarily 
(1834).  He  then  devoted  his  time  to  writing 
on  philosophical  arid  rationalistic-theological 
subjects  till  his  death.  Of  his  numerous  works 
should  be  cited  'System  der  theoretischen  Phi- 
losophic' (Konigsbei^  1806;  3d  ed„  1830); 
'System  der  praktischen  Philosophie'  (ib,;  2d 
cd.,  1829-38);  'Hattdbudi  der  Philosophie  nnd 
philosophischen  Lileratur'  (Leipzig;  3d  ed.. 
1828)  ;  'Allgemeine  Handworterbuch  der  Dhi- 
losophischen  Wissenschaften'  (ib.  1827-3*). 
The  basic  idea  of  his  philosophical  syslem 
which  he  explains  in  his  'Fundamental  philoso- 
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phie>  (Ziilichau  1803;  3d  ed,  Leipzig  1827),  jti 
a  transcendental  synthesis  of  being  and  knowl- 
edge, is  that  we  have  in  our  consciousness  an 
original  connection  with  the  being  attd  knowl- 
edge of  the'  subject  and  the  external  world, 
which  i-s  not  further  explainable.  _  Consult  his 
autolMOgraphy,  *Meine  Lebensreise  in  sechs 
Stationen,  beschrieben  von  Urceus'  (Ldpiix 
1826),  with  its  sequel,  'Leipziger  Freuden  un3 
Leiden  in  Jahr  1830,  odcr  das  merkwiirdigsie 
Jahr  meines  Lebens'   (ib.  1331). 

KKlJGBR^  kni'ger,  Oiutav,  German  Prot' 
estant  theological  historian :  b.  Bremen,  29  June 
1862.      He    studied    church   history    and    was 

Eraduated  at  Heidelberg,  Jena  and  tbe  Giesscn 
<niversity   (1886),  where  he  became  assistant 
professor  (1BS9)  and  (1891)  regular  prof ei 
"Lucifer       -       '-       ■ 


'a'.V 


und    das 


Schis 

•Die       .      „  . 

'(icscbichte  der  altchristlichen  Literature    (ib, 

1895;    addenda    1898);    'Die    Entsiebung    des 

Neuen    Testaineiits>    (ib.    1896);    'Kritik  und 

Uefoerlieferung    auf     dem     gebiete    der    £r- 

forfichung     des     Urchristenthums'      (Gieu«n 

1903)  ;  *Das  (jogma  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und 

(jottmenac^eit  in 'seiner  reschitJMlichen  £nt~ 

wickelung'    (Tiibingen   1905) ;    'Handbuch  der 

Kirchen  geschichiE'   (1909-13). 

KRUGER,  kroo'gir,  Stephanus  Johannes 
Panliu,  Boer  statesman:  b.  Colesberg,  Cape 
Colony,  10  Oct.  1825;  d  Clarens.  Switzerland, 
14  July  19(M'.  At  11  he  accompanied  his  parents 
in  the  "great  trek*  or  migration  of  Boers,  whom 
die  British  administrators  had  antagonized, 
frcKn  the  C^pe  Colony, —  a  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  colonization  by  Boers  of  Natal, 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  He 
and  his  parents  resided  for  a  time  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  but  they  ultimately  made  their  home 
north  of  the  river  Vaal.  At  16  he  was  assist- 
ant to  a  field  comet,  and  not  long  afterward 
became  a  field  comet  himself.  From  that  lime 
he  was  constantly  connected  with  uther  the 
militaiy  or  the  civil  government  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  his  force  of  character  gradually 
brou^t  him.  to  the  front.  In  1863  he  became 
eomm  an  dam -general,  and  in  that  capacity  put 
down  civil  feuds  and  defeated  the  Basutos.  At 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  :o 
the  British  territories  in  1877  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent under  President  Burgers.  Upon  the  re- 
organization of  the  Boer  government,  by  the 
national  committee  in  1880,  he  i^in  assumed 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  m  the  war  of 
1880-81  with  Great  Britain  he  took  a  leatUng 
part  He  was  elecled  President  in  1883,  and 
re-elected  in  1888,  1893  and  1898.  He  visited 
England  in  1883  in  order  to  obtain  a  revision  of 
the  Pretoria  Convention  of  1881,  and  before  his 
return  in  the  following  year  he  secured  its  re- 
placement by  a  new  convention  practically 
granting  independence  —  except  in  so  far  as  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries  were  concerned — 
and  authonxiiig  the  renaming  of  the  state  as 
the  South  African  Republic.  Kruger's  position 
in  the  republic  was  now  one  of  almost  unlim- 
ited influence  and  authority.  The  enormous  in- 
"    [  of  foreigners  after  the  discovery  of  the 


in  being  debarred  from  the  franchise,  and  the 

Boers  on  tteir  pari  were  determined  to  resist 
foreign  aggression.  A  crisis  presented  iiself  in 
-called    'Jameson    Raid"    of    December 


to  another  and  greater  struggle  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  to  accumulate  in  anticipation  a  large 
supply  of  military  stores.  Kruger  managed 
with  much  diplomatic  skill  the  difficult  matiers 
connecied  with  this  affair.  In  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain  Kruger  remained  in  the 
country  til]  the  fall  of  Pretoria  (5  June  1900). 
then  escaped  into  Portuguese  territory,  and 
thence  19  October  sailed  for  Europe,  hoping  lo 
enlist  some  of  the  European  powers  on  behalf 
of  the  Boer  republics,  but  failing  in  this  he 
look  up  his  residence  Ln  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  sununer  of  1901  be  proposed  visiting  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  (he 
government  to  give  its  moral  suwort  to  the 
Boers,  but  on  being  informed  that  neither 
President  McKinley  nor  after  him  President 
Roosevelt  would  receive  him  in  oliier  than  a 
strictly  unofficial  manner,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned His  wife  died  al  Pretoria  in  July  1%1. 
Kruger  was  buried  in  Pretoria.  (See  also  South 
Afbican  Wab),  Consult  Van  Dordt,  'Paul 
Kruger>  (1900)  ;  Scohle  and  Abercromlq',  'The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  KTtigerism>  (1900) ;  Statham, 
'Paul  Kruger  and  his  Times'  (1898).  His 
'Memoirs,'  translated  by  de  llattos,  were  pub* 
lished  in  1900. 

KRUHBACHER,  krum'bah-er,  Karl,  Ger- 
man Byzantine  scholar:  b,  Kiimach,  Bavaria, 
23  Sept.  1856;  d  1909.  He  studied  classical 
philoloKy  at  Uunich  and  Leipzig  and  was  ap- 

E'nted  (1879)  teacher  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
nirfi,  becoming  assistant  professor  ^1891)  and 
professor  of  middle  and  modem  Grecian  tjiilol- 
ogy  (18^)  till  his  death.  He  is  best  known 
throu^  his  'Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Lit- 
eratur>  (Munich  1891;  2d  ed,  1897),  covering 
from  Justinian  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 1453.  He  founded  the  Bysanliniscke  Zeit- 
tchrift  (Leipzig  from  1892),  and  BysoHtinische 
Archiv  (ib.  from  1898).  He  wrote  'Griech- 
ische  Reise'  (Berlin  1886),  a  consequence  of  his 
residence  in  the  Orient  in  18S4  and  1S8S. 
Numerous  works  of  his  on  middle  and  modem 
Grecian  philology  are  in  Reports  of  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Bavarian  Academy.  He  wrote 
'Codex  der  Grammatik  des  Dostdieus'  (1884)  ; 
'Beitrage  zu  einer  Geschichte  der  griechischen 
S^t^che*  (1885-89);  <  Mittelgriechische  Sprich- 
worter'  (1893);  'Das  Problem  der  neugriech- 
ischen  Sdiriftsprache*  (1902);  'Populare  Auf- 
satze*  (1909). 

KRUMMACHER,  kroom'mah-Sr,  Pried- 
rich  Adolf,  German  theologian:  b.  Tecklen- 
turg,^  13  July  1767;  d  Bremen,  4  April  18*5. 
A  minisler  in  the  German  Reformed  Church 
and  a  professor  of  theology,  he  became  widely 
known  by  his  'Parables'  (1805),  which  ran 
dirough  many  editions  and  are  familiar  in  an 
English  translation.  They  were  as  a  rule  short, 
written  in  sinu^  prose,  on  sitdi  subjects  as . 
'The  Blind  Man.'  'Life  and  Death.'  'The 
Hero,'  etc.  None  of  his  other  writings  won 
popularity. 

KRUPP,  kroop,  Alfred,  German  inventor 
and  metallurgist :  h.  Essen.  Prussia,  36  April 
1812;  d  there,  14  July  1887.     He  was    ~ 
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durge  of  the  Krupp  Steel  Works  at  Essea  and 
presently  discovered  ibe  method  of  casting  steel 
in  very  large  masses.  In  1S51  be  sent  to  the 
London  Exbibiiion  a  block  of  steel  weighing 
4,500  pounds,  and  was  abk  to  cast  steel  in  one 
mass  weighing  more  than  100,000  pounds.  Al- 
though he  manufactured  a  great  variety  of 
articles  for  use  in  various  peaceful  industries, 
his  world-wide  fame  arose  from  his  production 
of  the  enormous  siege  guns  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  invested  Parb.  Several  of 
Krupp's  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  in  the  making  of  cannon  were  very  care~ 
fully  kept  from  the  ktkowledge  of  the  outside 
world  and  only  employees  were  admitted  to  his 
foundries. 

KRUPP,  Friedrich,  German  manufacturer: 
b.  1787;  d.  1826.  He  estabUsbed  a  small  for^ 
at  Essen,  Rbeni^  Prussia,  in  1610,  expen- 
mcnted  in  the  making  of  cast-steel,  thesecret 
of  which  was  then  cairfully  kept  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  able  in  1812  to  manufacture 
some  of  the  material.  In  1818s  on  the  site  of 
the  present  large  Krupp  establishment,  he  built 
a  smalt  plant  of  eight  smelting  furnaces,  each 
with  one  crucible.  He  turned  out  a  steel  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  though  not  perfectly  successful; 
but  demand  for  the  product  was  then  sltf^^ 
despite  its  use  for  mint'dies  and  some  oaer 
es,  and  the  act 
rrespondingly  s 

KRUPP,  Friedrich  Alfred,  German  gun- 
maker:  b.  Essen,  Germany,  17  Feb.  1854;  d. 
there,  22  Nov.  1902.  He  was  known  as  the 
"Cannon  King*  in  Germany,  and  was  the  son 
of  Alfred  Krupp,  who  invented  a  new  Bes- 
semer steel,  out  of  which  he  made  rifles  and 
cannons;  a  seamless  tire  for  car-wheels  and 
discovered  a  new  method  of  hardening  armor 
plate.  His  grandfather,  Friedrich  Krupp  <q.v.), 
founded  the  steel  industry  of  Essen,  beginning 
in  1817  with  two  laborers.  The  Krupps  have 
been  head  of  Ube  iron  and  steel  industry  of 
Prussia  for  many  years;  their  establishment  is 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Friedrich 
Alfred  Krupp  was  the  richest  man  in  the  em- 
pire. He  was  generous  to  his  ofieratives,  built 
for  them  5,4G0  dwellings,  each  with  its  garden, 
besides  providing  convalescent  hospitals  and 
orphanages.  He  also  maintained  a  pension 
fund  of  $4,125,000  for  their  benefit  He  vastly 
improved  tlie  capacity  of  the  business  by  taldng 
in  other  steel  works  at  Rheinhausen  and  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  Magdeburg;  acquiring  coal 
ana  iron  mines  in  Germany,  and  iron  mines  in 
Spain.  The  shipyards  and  engine  shops  of  Kiel 
and  Berlin  which  he  amalgamated  with  the 
mining  and  founding  business  were  sources  of 
great  wealth,  and  he  owned  a  fleet  of  steamers 
for  the  exportation  of  his  goods.  Although  he 
took  no  active  pan  in  his  business  on  its  tech- 
nical side  (in  which  he  differed  from  his 
father  and  grandfather)  his  skill  in  finance  was 
so  great  that  in  15  years  he  aknost  douUed  his 
inherited  fortune. 

KRUPP  FOUNDRIES,  Social  Work  at, 
one  of  the  early  difliculties  encountered  by  the 
great  Essen  works  was  that  by  1861  the  em- 
ployees had  outgrown  riie  living  accommoda- 
tions to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  disturbance 
to  the  growth  of  the  industry.  Two  rows  of 
houses  were  constructed  (1861-62)  for  the  forc- 


in  1863,  and  became  the  colony  ii 
Westend.  The  buildings  were  of  simple  cou- 
strucIioQ,  but  sanitary,  and  rents  were  low.  By 
the  beginning  of  1872  the  second  colony  — 
called  New- Westend  — was  completed.  There 
were  3659  dwelUngs  built  by  1891,  besides  43 
for  widows  free  of  rent.  The  capital  expended 
had  a  nat  income  of  2.5  per  cent,  which  was 
invested  tn  other  improvements.  The  small 
Essen  Co-operative  Society  had  its  management 
undertaken  by  the  firm  in  1868  and  its  title  was 
changed  to  Conntm-Anstatt,  and  all  varieties  of 
goods  were  supplied  at  lowest  possible  prices 
to  the  workmen.  This  work  was  done  at  the 
responsibility  and  risk  of  the  firm  for  numerous 
years  at  cost,  but  the  work  was  later  turned 
over  to  the  employees  for  free  co-operation. 
All  sales  are  done  for  cash,  and  the  balance  of 
profit  is  returt>ed  yeariy  to  the  purchasers  pro 
rata  of  value  of  purchases. 

A  boarding  establishment,  known  as  the 
«Menage,»  was  started  in  1856  with  200  un- 
married men.  By  1873  the  number  had  grown  ' 
to  1,775,  falling  oS  to  less  than  500  in  1875, 
then  gTowing  to  abont  800.  The  lack  of  freedom 
caused  its  falling  off.  The  health  of  the  em- 
ployees is  looked  after  by  a  board  of  physicians, 
and  a  large  bathing  establishment  is  assisting 
the  hygienic  work.  "Hiree  insurance  associa- 
tions have  been  formed,  against  accident,-  for 
Ufe  insurance  and  t^unst  sickness,  to  which  the 
firm  contributes  $60,000  per  year,  $2,500  of  which 
is  paid  under  the  Imperial  Insurance  Law.  A 
trust  fund  of  $250,000  produces  from  its  inter- 
est pension  funds  for  the  use  of  those  whose 
neeas  are  not  covered  by  other  sources.  Under 
the  employees'  widows  pension  plan  payments 
are  made  annually  amounting  to  nearly  $952,000. 
Tlie  city  of  Essen  also  has  a  gift  of  $500,000 
provided  for  building  material  and  moral  im- 
provement from  the  interest  There  are  also 
numerous  scientific  and  manual  training  schools. 
The  rapid  growth  of  socialistic  propaganda 
centre  is  remarkable,  however,  and  of  recent 
years   has  kept  pace  with   the   advance  in   the 


derhof,  Nordhof  and  Cronenberg  were  added 
to  the  two  Westends,  and  Baumhof  was  huilt 
a  short  distance  from  the  city  in  1890  on 
cheaper  land,  affording  detached  buildings  of 
two  stories  to  accommodate  three  or  four  fam- 
ilies and  permitting  larger  gardens  to  surround 
die  dwelhngs,  at  a  rental  of  85  cents  jter  week 
for  five  rooms  and  garden.  Following  these 
came  Alfredshot  (erected  1894)  a  model  village, 
and  Alienhof,  started  a  little  later,  built  on  still 
attractive  lines.    The  latter  accommodates 


advanced  lines.  Each  of  these  numerous  colo- 
nies has  its  market  place,  beer-ball,  co-operative 
store,  park  and  music  pavilion.  The  dwellings, 
some  few  years  ago,  figured  4,300  about  Essen 
and  700  in  the  colonies  of  Bredeney,  Annen, 
Gaarden  and  Bochum.  Consult  Blencke,  "Al- 
fred Krtipp>  (1898)  ;  Klein  and  Hehnemann, 
•Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp>  (1903). 

KRUPP  PROCESS  OF  ARMOR  PLATB. 
See  hKiifSK  Plate. 

KRUSE,  kroo'z^,  Heinrich,  German  dra- 
matic  poet:    b.    Stralsund,    IS    Dec    181S;   i. 


KRUSBNSTSRN  — KU-KLUX  KLAN 


Buckeburv,  13  Jan.  1902.  He  studied  phi- 
lology al  Bonn  and  Berlin  after  whidi  he  dwelt 
abroad  several  years,  chiefly  in  England.  He 
was  appointed  (1844)  teacher  at  ihc  gymnasiuin, 
Minden,  but  joined  {1847)  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Kolnisehe  Zeilung.  As  successor  to 
Gervinus  he  managed  (I»t8-49)  the  Deutiche 
Zeilung  at  Frankfort,  but  relumed  to  the 
KolHuche  Zeitunq  and  became  chief  editor  in 
1855,  remaining  w  that  post  tilt  he  took  up 
residence  (1872)  in  Berlin.  He  lived  at  Budce- 
burg  from  18S4.  Among  his  dramatic  works 
are  'Die  Grafin>  (Le^idg  186S;  4th  ed.,  1873), 
tragedy    which    won    the    Scfaille' 


'Brutus'  (1874);  'Marino  Faliero>  (1876); 
■Das  Madchen  von  Byzanz'  (1877) ;  'Der 
Verbannte'  (1879),  etc.,  all  tragedies.  Of  his 
short  plays  and  poems  might  be  mentioned 
'Festnachtspiele*  (Leipzig  1^)  ;  and  hii  clever 
'Seegeschichten>  (Stuttgart  1880).  Consult 
Brandcs,  F.  H.,  'Heinridi  Kruse  ats  Dramat- 
iker*  (Hanover  1898);  Lange,  E.,  'Heinricfa 
Kruses  pommersche  Dramen*  (Greifswald 
1902). 

KRUSENSTERN,  kroo'zin-stim,  Adam 
Johann  von,  Russian  navigator :  b.  H^gud, 
Esthonta,  19  Nov.  1770;  d.  there.  24  Aug,  1846. 
He  entered  the  cadet  corps  and  took  part  in 
the  war  (1788)  with  Sweden,  and  served  in  the 
English  fleet  (1793-99).  He  was  given  (1803) 
command  of  an  expedition  to  the  northwest 
coast  of  America  and  Asia,  with  the  object  of 
opening  up  the  fur  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  renewing  the  Japanese  commercial  relations. 
He  failed  in  the  latter  object  but  the  scientific 
outcome  of  the  world's  circumnavigation  was 
important.  From  1827  to  1842  he  was  director 
of  the  naval  school  and,  in  1841,  was  made 
general -admiral.  His  bronze  statue  was  erected 
(1876)  at  the  naval  school,  Saint  Petersburg. 
He  wrote  'Voyage  round  the  World  in  ISOF- 
06'  (Saint  Petersburg  1810-12).  translated  into 
several  languages  and  containing  an  atlas  and 
1(M  plates;  'Atlas  del  Ocean  Pacifique'  (Saint 
Petersburg  1824-27,  with  supplements). 

KRYLOV,  kre-lof,  Ivan  Andrnevitcfa, 
Russian  fable  writer:  b.  Moscow,  13  Feb.  1768; 
d.  Saint  Petersburg,  21  Nov.  1844.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  subaltern  officer,  yet  in  his  15th 
year  he  wrote  the  successful  opera  'Kofejnica' 
( 'The  Coffee  Fortune- teller' )  and  was  ap- 
pointed Unterkanclist  in  a  circuit  town  (1781) 
and  Kanilist  at  Tver  end  of  the  same  year. 
He  received  a  position  in  the  Cumber  of 
Finance  at  Saint  Petersburg  (1782)  and  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  empress  (1/88)  but  retired  in 
1790.  He  then  published  several  periodicals 
unsuccessfully  though  they  established  his  repu- 
tation as  journalist,  the  fine  satiric  talent  dis- 
played in  his  contributions,  and  by  gift  of  ob- 
servation and  masterly  language.  Meanwhile 
he  was  writing  odes,  tragedies,  a  comic  opera 
'The  Craiy  Family'  (1793)  and  comedies,  all 
in  the  French  taste  but  none  important.  From 
1797-1801  he  lived  on  the  estate  of  Prince 
Golitzyn  in  the  Ukraine,  becoming  his  aecre- 
taijr  (1803).  In  1806  he  went  to  Moscow,  then 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  he  wrote  (1907)  his 
most  popular  comedy  'The  Fashion  Magarine,' 
and  'a  Lesson  for  Daughters,'  the  'Magic 
Opera,*  'Ilja  the  Hero,'  etc.    He  next  turned 


of  his  fables  (23)  ap- 
peared in  1809,  the  second  (21  new)  in  1811,  m 
which  year  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Academy.  The  last  collection  under 
his  supervision  (1843)  contained  197  fables  and 
reached  its  26th  edition  in  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1891.  He  was  appointed  assistant  at  the  I  ta- 
pe rial  Library  in  1812.  A  memorial  in  his 
honor  was  erected  (1685)  in  the  Saint  Peters- 
burg Summer  Garden.  Through  their  Russian  ' 
sentiment,  humor  and  naturalness,  wit  and 
good  nature,  his  fables  have  become  the  favorite 
book  of  the  people  and  new  editions  continue 
to  ai>pear  rapidly.  Translations  in  the  French 
(Pans  1825)  and  the  Italian  languages  have 
been  published,  and  German  versions  by  Tomey 
(Mitau  1842),  Lowe  (Uipzig  18?4)  and  Frau 
von  Gemet  (ib.  1681)  find  wide  circulation. 
A  comprehensive  collection  of  his  works  was 
published  (1847  and  1859)  in  Saint  Peters- 
Irarg  with  a  biwraphy  by  Pletnev,  and  another 
by  Kahsha  (Swnt  Petersburg  1914).  W.  Kene- 
vitcb's  'Bibliographical  and  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Fables  of  Krylov'  (Saint  Petersburg, 
2d  ed.,  1878)  contains  perhaps,  the  best  com- 


KRYPTOH,  a  gaseous  element  discovered 
In  the  almosjihere  by  Ramsay  and  Travers,  in 
1898.  {The  histoiv  of  this  member  of  the  argon 
group  IS  so  bound  up  with  that  of  argon  itself 
that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  article 
Arcon',  and  to  the  references  there  ^ven). 
Krypton  was  discovered  in  the  last  fraction  re- 
maining after  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable 
auantity  of  liquid  air.  The  residue  consisted 
liefly  of  argon,  oxj^en  and  nitrogen ;  but  when 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  had  been  removed,  a 
spectroscopic  examination  of  what  remained 
snowed  lines  that  indicated  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  new  element,  in  addition  to  argon  and 
helium.  To  this  new  element  the  name  "kryp- 
ton" was  assigned,  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing 'hidden,'  in  allusion  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  discovery  was  made.  (See  also 
Neon  and  Xenon).  Little  is  known,  as  yet, 
concerning  the  properties  of  krypton.  When  it 
was  isolated  by  means  of  a  tedious  diffusion 
process,  it  was  found  by  Ramsay  and  Travers 
to  have  a  density  about  40.75  times  as  great  as 
that  of  hydrogen  and  an  atomic  weight  of  about 
61.5.  The  ratio  of  its  specific  heat  at  constant 
pressure  to  its  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
was  found  to  be  1.66,  as  in  the  cases  of  argon 
and  helium.  Subsequent  experiments  by  Laden- 
burg  and  Kriigel  have  indicated  a  density  of 
about  29.5,  and  therefore  an  atomic  weight  of 
about  59.  Travels,  in  his  book  issued  subse- 
quently to  these  later  experiments,  makes  no 
referen<;e  to  them.  Considerations  based  upon 
the  periodic  law  (q.v.)  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  results  of  Ramsay  and  Travers  are  the  more 

6robabIe;  but  this  point  is  as  yet  undecided. 
!rypton  exists  in  the  air  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  part  in  a  millioiL  It  has  the  chemical 
symbol  Kr  and  appears  to  be  as  inert,  chemi- 
cally, as  argon. 

KTISTOLATRA.  See  MoMOPUYsrrES. 
KU-KLUX  (kOTtliiks')  KLAH.  a  secret 
society  which  existed  in  the  Southern  Stales  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  immetUately 
foltowing  the  Civil  War  (186S-76).  It  was 
originally  established  at  Pulaslu,  Tcnn.,  afaotu 
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SDO  KUE 

I86S  and  its  purpose  was  at  first  the  amusement 

of  its  members.  However,  the  sudden  enfran- 
chisement of  the  blacks  of  the  South  brought 
to  the  white  population  the  serious  problem  of 
social  readjustment.  Politicians  and  unscrupu- 
lous business  men  (carpet-baggers)  were 
among  the  many  Northerners  who  flocked  to 
the  South  to  exploit  the  new  citiiens,  while  the 
negroes,  loosed  from  the  restraining  influence  of 
their  masters,  and  ignorant  of  and  unprepared 
for  the  responsibilities  of  full  citizenship,  were 
demoralized  and  lawless.  The  Ku-Klux  Klan, 
therefore,  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  fright- 
ening the  blacks  into  good  behavior  and  obedi- 
ence. From  this  beginning,  all  sorts  of  lawless 
deeds  o£  violence  were  performed  in  the  Klan's 
name,  until  the  band  became  notorious.  At  the 
first  meeting  a  name  was  suggested  — 'Ku- 
Kloi,"  from  the  Greek  ^Kuklos,"  a  band  or  cir- 
cle. On  the  mention  of  (his. name  someone 
cried  out,  'Call  it  'Kuklux.*  ■  Nearly  all  pres- 
ent were  Teruiesseeans,  with  only  one  or  two 
from  farther  south.  The  name  was  adopted 
and  the  society  provided  for  the  following  of- 
ficers :  A  grand  cj^dops  or  president ;  a  grand 
magus  or  vice-president;  a  grand  turk  or  mar- 
shal; a  grand  exchequer  or  treasurer  and  two 
lictors.  There  were  the  outer  and  inner  guards 
of  the  •Den,"  as  the  place  of  meeting  was  desig- 
nated. Each  member  was  required  to  provide 
himself  with  the  following  outfit :  A  while 
mask  for  the  face,  with  orifices  for  the  eyes  and 
nose;  a  tall,  fantastic  cardboard  hat,  so  con- 
structed a^  to  increase  (he  wearer's  apparent 
height,  and  in  shape  like  those  placed  on  the 
heads  of  the  heretics  formerly  burnt  in  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  auto-de-fes-  a  gown  or 
robe  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  entire  per- 
son. The  color  and  material  were  left  to  the 
wearer's  fancy  and  each  selected  what  would  in 
his  judgment  be  most  hideous  and  fantastic. 
Each  member  carried  also  a  small  whistle,  with 
which,  bv  means  of  a  code  of  simals  agreed  on, 
they  held  communication  with  one  another. 
The  Klan  increased  in  numbers  and  in  power,  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  until  its  decrees  were  far 
more  potent  and  its  powers  more  dreaded  than 
that  or  the  visible  commonwealths  which  it  either 
dominated  ot  terrorized.  In  April  1867  the 
grand  Cyclops  of  the  Pulaski  den  sent  out  a  re- 
quest to  all  the  dens  scattered  over  the  South 
to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  early  summer  of  1867. 
At  the  time  appointed  this  convention  was  held. 
Delegates  were  present  from  the  Carolinas,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Louisiana  and  other  Soiilhem 
States.  A  plan  of  reorganisation  previously 
prepared  was  submitted  to  the  convention  and 
adopted  and  the  delegates  returned  to  their  va- 
rious States  as  secretly  as  they  had  come. 

The  grand  officers  were:  The  grand  wiz- 
ard of  the  invisible  empire  and  his  10  genii. 
The  powers  of  this  officer  were  almost  auto- 
cratic. The  grand  dragon  of  the  realm  and 
his  ei^ht  hydras ;  the  grand  litian  of  the 
dominion  and  his  six  furies ;  the  grand  cy- 
clops  of  the  den  and  his  two  nighthawks ;  a 
grand  monk ;  a  grand  exchequer  -  a  grand 
lictor;  a  grand  scribe;  a  Rrand  turk;  a  grand 
sentinel.  The  genii,  hydras,  furies,  goblins  and 
nighthawks  were  stall  olTicers.  The  gradation 
and  dislribulion  ^f  authority  were  perfect. 

One  of  (he  most  important  things  done  by 
this  Nashville  convention  was  to  make  a  posi- 


tive and  emphatic  declaration  of  the  principles 

of  the  order.    It  was  in  (he  following  terms: 

'We  recognize  our  relations  to  the  United 
States  Government;  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution; the  constitutional  laws  (hereof;  and 
the  union  of  the  States  thereunder." 

This  Nashville  convention  also  defined  and 
set  forth  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  order  as 
follows : 

1.  To  protect  the  weak,  the  innocent  and  the 
defenseless  from  the  indignities,  wrongs  and 
outrages  of  the  lawless,  the  violent  and  the 
brutal ;  to  relieve  the  injured  and  the  oppressed ; 
to  succor  (he  suffering  and  espedally  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  Confederate  soItUers. 

2.  To  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  all  laws  passed  in  con- 
formity there(o,  and  to  protect  the  States  and 
people  from  all  invasion  from  any  source  what- 


3.  To  aid  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  all 
constitutional  laws,  and  to  protect  the  people 
from  unlawful  seizure,  and  from  trial  except  by 
their  peers  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

The  Klan  had  a  very  large  membership;  it 
exerted  a  vast,  terrifying  and  wholesome  power, 
but  its  influence  was  never  at  any  time  depend- 
ent on  or  proportioned  to  its  membership.  A 
careful  estimate  placed  the  number  of  Kuklux 
in  Tennessee  at  40,000,  and  in  the  entire  South 
at  550.000.  In  1871,  a  special  message  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  President  Grant,  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  the  constitutional  rights  of 
some  of  the  citizens  and  officials  of  the  United 
States  were  being  rendered  insecure  b^  the 
lawless  members  of  the  country  and  urging  a 
Congressional  enactment  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
condition  of  affairs.  An  investigation  followed, 
and  Congress  passed  the  *Force  Bill*  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  14th  Amendment  and 
dealing  with  all  offenders  against  that  amend- 
ment. In  October  of  the  same  year,  (he  Presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  mem- 
bers of  all  illegal  associations  in  nine  cotmlies 
in  South  Carolina  to  disperse  and  surrender 
their  arms  and  disgiuses.  Five  days  later  a 
proclamation  was  issued  suspending  the  privi- 
leges of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the 
counties  named.  Several  hundred  persons  were 
arrested,  and  this  demonstration  caused  the 
gradual  dissolution  of  the  organization.  Its 
purpose  —  to  check  the  threatening  political 
supremacy  of  the  blacks  in  the  South — had 
been  accomplished.   Consult  Fleming,  'Documen- 


KUBAN,  koo-ba'ny',  Russia,  a  province  in 
the  Ciscaucasian  government,  bounded  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Caucasus,  on  (he  east  by  the 
district  Terek  and  the  government  of  Stavro- 
pol and  on  the  north  by  the  Don.  Its  entire 
length  is  traversed  from  east  to  west,  by  the 
Kuban  River  (q.v.),  the  southern  division  is 
mountainous  and  covered  with  forests,  while  the 
northern  section  is  broken  up  imo  steppes,  lakes 
and  swamps.  The  inhabitants  exist  chiefly  from 
agriculture,  the  main  production  being  grain, 
with  tobacco  of  next  importance ;  but  cattle  and 
wine  afford  considerable  source  of  wealth.  On 
the  steppes  are  bred  sheep,  horses,  oxen  and 
camels,  and  bee-culture  has   fair  proportions. 
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The  Kuban  River  and  the  lakes  afford  profiiaWe 
fisheries,  and  salt  is  produced  in  the  lagoons. 
Trade  consists  chiefly  of  grain,  wool,  wood, 
fish,  etc.  The  Rostov-Vladikavkas  Railway 
runs  through  the  province.  Ekatorinodar  is  the 
capital.  Pop,  2,830,200,  consisting  of  40  per 
cent  Cossack.  Id  1901  there  were  but  467 
schools  and  41,086  pupils. 

KUBAN  RIVER,  Riusia,  a  river  travers- 
ing the  ^vemment  of  the  same  name;  it  is 
the  ancient  Hypamis  or  Vardanes  and  is 
known  to  the  Tchergesc  as  the  Pstchitchie.  It  is 
fed  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains 
and  extends  over  525  miles,  running  through  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  range  in  a  northerly 
direction,  bends  west  and,  forming  immense 
swamps,  discharges  into  a  gulf  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Several  arms  fall  into  the  Sea  of  Azof 
and  are  navigable  to  the  mouth  of  the  Laba, 
a  tributary. 

KUBANGO  RIVER,  or  OKAVANGO, 
southwest  Africa,  a  river  flowing  from  the  h^- 
lands  of  Bibi,  Portuguese  Angola,  between 
Koanza  and  Kunene,  first  southward  then 
southeastward.  It  reaches  and  crosses  the  bor- 
der of  Gennan  Southwest  Africa  after  making 
a  sharp  bend  and  creates,  in  British  Zambesta, 
the  Nona  Falls ;  continuing  in  devious  direc- 
tions it  reaches  rtie  plains  and  marshes  of  west- 
ern Rhodesia  north  of  Lake  Ngami.  In  the 
rainy  season  especially,  an  arm  of  the  river 
above  the  falls  forms  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambezi. 

KUBELIK,  Tan,  yan  kcoV-Iek,  Bohemian 
violinist:  b.  Hiehle,  near  Prague,  1880.  Bom 
of  humble  parentage,  he  studied  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory  and  subsequently  performed  at 
semi-private  mnsicales.  In  1898  he  appeared  at 
a  public  orchestral  concert,  and  in  1900  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Society,  and  made  his 
debut  in  London  in  June  of  that  year.  Subse~ 
quently  he  made  a  brief  but  successful  tour  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England,  and  in  December 
1901  came  to  the  United  Stales,  where  he  was 
most  enthusiastically  received.  He  has  since 
made  tours  in  Europe,  the  Americas  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  and  decorations. 

KUBLA  KHAN.  Coleridge's  'Kubla 
Khan'  is  a  poetic  fragment  of  54  lines  describ- 
ing in  highly  imaginative  language  the  stately 
pleasure  palace  built  by  an  Eastern  prince  amid 
strange  and  visionary  stirroun dings.  Accord- 
ing to  Ccderidge's  own  account  the  poem  came 
to  him  as  an  opium  dream,  after  he  had  been 
reading  an  account  of  Kubla  Khan  in  Fnrchas' 
'Pilgrimages.'  On  sitting  down  to  write  he 
remembered  the  entire  vision  perfectly,  but  an 
interruption  prevented  his  completing  the  poem 
at  the  time,  and  on  returning  to  the  work  he 
found  that  he  could  not  recall  the  rest.  'Kubla 
Khan'  was  published  at  the  request  of  Byron 
in  1816.  It  belongs  to  the  brief  period  of  Cole- 
ridge's creative  activity  and  is  akin  in  imagina' 
live  and  poetic  qualities  to  the  two  other  master- 
pieces of  Coleridge's  muse,  'Chrislabei'  and 
*The  Ancient  Mariner,'  though  less  coherent 
than  either  of  these  longer  works.  The  vision 
has  no  meaning  and  needs  none.  It  is  simply 
a  succession  of  images,  dreamlike  and  unreal 
but  vivid  and  eolorfiil.  Coleridge  is  a  master 
of  the  magic  suggest! veness  of  words,  and  he 


has  a  unique  faculty  *of  finding  visionary  music 
for  his  visionary  speech."  The  rhythms  of  his 
verse  are  delicate  and  rich  and  varied,  like  the 
tones  of  a  great  organ.  Consult  'Poetical 
Works'  (edited  by  J.  D.  Campbell,  p.  94  and 
notes) ;  also  the  essays  by  Dowden,  'New 
Studies';  Paler,  'Appreciations';  "and  Stephen, 
<Hours  in  a  Library'  (Vol.  III). 

James  H.  Hanford. 
KUBLAI  KHAN,  koobli  khan  (more 
properly  Khubilai  Kham),  called  by  the  Chin- 
ese Chi-Tson,  Mongol  emperor ;  b.  1216 ;  d. 
1294.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  twentieth 
Chinese  dynasty,  that  of  the  Mongols  or  Yuen. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  in 
1259  succeeded  his  brother  Mangu  as  fOiagan  or 
Grand  Khan  of  the  Mongols,  and  in  laO  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  northern  China,  driving 
out  the  Tartar  or  Kin  dynasty.  He  then  ruled 
over  the  conquered  territory  himself,  and  19 
years  later  added  to  it  southern  China,  the 
dontinion  of  the  Son^  dynasty,  which  had 
originally  summoned  his  assistance  in  driving 
out  the  Tartars  from  the  north.  Kublai  thus 
became  sole  ruler  of  an  empire  extending  over  a 
large  part  of  Asia,  as  well  as  over  those  parts  of 
Europe  that  had  belonged  to  the  dominion  of 
Genghis  Khan.  He  repaired  the  evils  of  so 
many  wars  by  a  wise  administration,  and  by  the 
encouragement  which  he  gave  to  letters,  com- 
merce, industry  and  agriculture  brought  them 
al!  to  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Marco  Polo, 
the  celebrated  Venetian  traveler,  who  lived  17 
years  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  gives  some 
Interesting  information  regarding  him.  He  in- 
vited European  Christian  missionaries  to  take 
up  work  in  his  dominions;  but  the  opportunity 
was  lost,  and  Buddhism  was  the  gainer  thereby. 
Kublai  Kahn  is  the  subject  of  a  poetical  frag- 
ment by  Coleridge.  Consult  Yale,  'Marco  Polo' 
(1875);  and  Howorth,  'History  of  the  Mon- 
gols' (1876-88). 

KUCH  BEHAR.  See  Cooch  Behar, 
KtJCHENMEISTER,  kiik'Sn-mi'ster,  Gott- 
lieb Fricdricb  Htinrich,  German  physiaan:  b. 
Buchheim,  22  Jan.  1821 ;  d.  Dresden,  13  April 
1890.  He  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Prague  and 
started  practice  as  physician  (1846)  in  Zittau, 
but  removed  (1859)  to  Dresden.  His  most 
useful  work  was  in  the  research  into  intestinal 
parasites.  He  differentiated  the  human  tape- 
worms, described  (1853)  the  mate  of  the  itch- 
worm  and  interested  himself  deeply  in  the 
trichina  infection  problem.  He  proved  the 
value  of  vermifuges,  and  recognized  (1850)  the 
toxic  action  of  balsam  of  Peru  on  the  itch- 
worm,  etc.  He  was  an  advocate  of  cremation 
and  was  diief  founder  of  the  Gotha  Cremato- 
rium. He  wrote  'Versuchc  iiber  die  Metamor- 
Shose  der  Finnen  in  Bandwurraer'  (1852)  ;  'Die 
'arasitcn  des  Mensdien'  (Leipzig  1855 ;  2d  ed, 
1878-81).  Consult  'Die  Tatcnbestuttungen  der 
Bibel  und  die  Feuerbestattung'  (Stuttgart 
1893),  which  has  a  biography. 

KUEHL,  HI,  Gotthardt  J,,  Orman 
Mtnter :  b.  Lubeck,  28  Nov.  1850.  He  studied  at 
Paris,  Munich  and  in  Holland.  His  range  of 
subjects  runs  from  peasantry  interiors,  ancient 
city  views,  churches,  etc.  Among  his  works  are . 
'The  Netmaker,'  in  the  Lubeck  Museum;  'The 
Tete-a-tete,'  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris;  'The 
Elbe  Bridge,*   in  the   Dresden  Gallery;    <Sad 
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News'  (ib.)  ;  'In  the  Danzig  Orphan  Asylum,' 
in  the  Leipiie  Museum;  'The  Old  Slaughter- 
house,)  in  Magdeburg  Museum ;  'Sunday 
Morn  •  in  New  Pinakothek,  Munich ;  *The 
Visit,'  in  Hanover  Museum;  'King  Arthur's 
Court  in  Danzig,'  in  Vienna  Museum;  'View 
of  the  Frauenkirche  >  eic.  He  has  been  created 
privy  councillor  ana  professor  of  the  Dresden 
Academy,  and  is  honorary  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  the  Plastic  Arts,  Munich, 
etc. 

KUEH-LUH,  kwen-loon',  a  great  moun- 
tain system  of  central  Asia,  a  branch  of  the 
Himalayas,  on  the  northern  fringe  of  the 
Tibetan  Plateau.  It  varies  in  breadth,  both 
ing  compressed,  its  middle  portion 
e  ot  numerous  more  or  less  parallel 
chains.  Nearly  the  whole  group  is  between  lat. 
W  and  40"  N.  The  most  northern  part  on 
the  west  is  a  continuous  mountain- wall  having 
several  names  and  being  farther  continued  by 
the  Nan-shan  and  other  chains  well  into  China. 
Toward  the  south  are  three  roughly  parallel 
shorter  ranges,  the  last  of  which,  with  its  east- 
em  continuations,  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  a  mountainous  region  in  which  are  the  Tsai- 
dam  salt  waste  and  the  Koko-Nor  lakes.  Be- 
tween the  last-named  group  and  one  farther 
south  the  Hoang-ho  rises.  The  most  southerly 
chain  of  the  central  Kuen-lun  is  that  of  the 
Yang-la  Mountains.  The  greatest  elevation  of 
the  ICuen-lun  is  in  the  western  ranges,  and 
reaches  over  22,500  feet,  while  the  chief  western 
ranges  average  about  20,000  feeL  Most  of  the 
peaks  of  the  eastern  chains,  in  China  proper, 
are  under  17,000  feel. 

KUENBN,  kii'nen.  Abrahun,  Dutch  theo- 
logian: b.  Haarlem,  16  Sept.  1828;  d.  Leyden.  9 
Dec.  1891.  He  studied  at  Leyden,  becoming 
(1853)  assistant  professor  and  (1855)  professor 
of  thEology.  His  chief  works  are  'His- 
toric—Critical Research  into  the  Origin  and 
Collection  of  Books  in  the  Old  Testament' 
(Leyden  1851-^i5,  3  vols.;  2d  ed,  1885-93)  ;  <De 
Godsdienst  van  Israel  tot  den   Ondergang  van 


1875)  ;  'National  Religions  and  Universal  Re- 
ligion' {5  Hibbert  Lectures  1882),  He  pub- 
lished the  Theologisch  Tijdschrift  from  1867. 
Karl  Budde  has  issued  translations  into  the 
German  since  his  death,  in  'Gesammelte  Ab- 
handlungen  zur  biblisdien  Wissenschaft' 
(Freiburg  1894). 

KUGLER,  koog'Ier,  Frana  Theodor,  Ger- 
man writer  on  art:  b.  Stettin,  19  Jan.  1808; 
d.  Berlin,  18  March  185&  He  was  appointed  a 
professor  of  fine  arts  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  1833,  and  subsequently  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin.  His  works  have  un- 
doubtedly exercised  great  influence  on  German 
art  and  culture  j  notably  a  'History  of  Painting 
from  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
Times'  (1837)  ;  'Handbook  of  the  History  of 
Art'  (1841-42)  ;  "History  of  A rchi lecture >■ 
(I8S6).  He  also  wrote  a  'History  of  Frederick 
the  Great'  (1840),  which  is  popular  in  Ger- 
many. His  'History  of  Art'  was  continued  by 
W,  Lubkc. 

KUHLAU,  koo'lou.  Friedricfa,  German 
composer:  b.  Uelzen.  Hanover,  11  Sept.  1786; 
d.  Lyngbye   near  Copenhagen,  12  March  1832. 


He  was  trained  by  SchwenVe  at  Hamburg  but 
fled  (1810)  to  Copenhagen  to  escape  conscrip- 
tion. There  he  became  violinist  in  an  orchestra 
without  salarv,  but  became,  in  consequence 
composer  to  the  court  and  professor  of  music. 
He  wrote  several  operas  usmg  Danish  folklore 
as  subjects  besides  a  nunfljer  of  voice,  instru- 
mental and  piano  pieces,  but  his  sonatinas  alone 
are  heard  at  this  ixy  and  these  because  Ihey 
afford  useful  instruction  material  for  beginners. 
Consult  Tliratie,  'Friedrich  Kuhlau'  (Leipzic 
1886). 

KUHN,  koon,  Praiu  Felix  Adalbert,  Ger- 
man philologist  and  mythologist :  b.  Konigs- 
berg-in-der-Neumark,  19  Nov.  1812;  d.  Berlin,  5 
May  1881.  He  studied  in  Berlin,  becoming  in- 
structor (1840,  then  professor  and  (1870)  di- 
rector of  the  Kollniscbes  Gymnasium  at  Berlin. 
He  did  great  research  work  in  comparative 
philology  and,  especially,  in  comparative  my- 
thology of  the  Inoo-C^rmanic  peoples.  He  was 
editor  of  the  ZtiUchnft  fUr  vergleichtndt 
SprackioTsckuHg  from  18SI,  which  combined 
(1862)  with  Beilriige  tur  vergUiehenden  Sfrach- 
forickung,  their  combined  title  becoming  (1875) 
ZeilKkrifl  f&T  vergleickende  Sprackforsehung 


if  dem  gebiete  der  indo-germaniscktn 
praeken.  His  most  Jtm>ortant  works  in  his 
sphere  of  thou(^t  are  'Zur  altesten  geschidiie 


der  indo-germanischen  Volkcr'  (fierUn  1845); 
'Die  Herabkunft  des  Feuers  und  des  (jot- 
tertranks'  (ib.  1859);  Uebet  Entwickelung- 
slufen  der  Mythenbildung'  (Berlin  1874).  Other 
works  are  'Marldsche  Sagen  und  Mircben' 
(Berlin  1842);  'Norddeutsche  Sagen.  Marchea 
und  (lebrauciie'  (with  Schwartz,  Letpag  1848) 
and  'Sagen,  (jebrauchJe  und  Marcben  aus 
Westfalen'   (ib.  1859). 

KUHNAU,  koo'non,  Johann,  German  com- 

C]ser:  b.  Neugcising.  Saxony,  6  April  1660;  d 
eip2ig,  5  June  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Ihe 
Kreuzschute,  Dresden,  and  later  under  the  band- 
master Albrici,  then  entering  (1682)  the  Leip- 
zig University^  to  study  law.  Continuing, 
his  musical  activities  as  welt  he  was  appointed 
(1684)  organist  at  the  Thomaskirche,  practising 
law  at  the  same  time  but  resigning  from  legal 
activity  in  favor  of  the  position  of  musical  di- 
rector of  the  university  in  1700.  In  1701  be 
became  cantor  at  the  Thomaskirche,  J.  Sebastian 
Bach  succeeding  him.  Of  historic  interest  is 
his  being  the  creator  of  compositions  for  Ihe 
piano.  Among  his  chief  compositions  are  his 
piano  sonatas,  his  works  for  this  instrument 
being  second  only  to  Bach.  Consult  Wagner, 
'Johann  Kuhnau'  (Frauenstein  1912). 

KOHNB,  ku'n^  Ferdinand  Gtut«v,  Ger- 
man novelist  and  critic :  b.  Magdeburg,  27  Dec. 
1806;  i.  Dresden,  22  April  1^.  He  studied 
philosophy  in  Berhn  under  Hegel,  became  editor 
(1835-42)  of  Ihe  Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Writ 
and.  from  1646.  he  was  editor  of  the  periodical 
Europa  but  removed  (1856)  to  Dresden.  He 
published  'Mcin  Tagebuch  in  hewegter  Zeit' 
(Leipzig  1863);  'Christus  auf  der  Wandtr- 
schaft'(ib.  1870),  a  poetical  satire  on  the  papacy; 
also  the  popularly  received  'Romischen  Sonette' 
(ib,  1869)  ;  'Romanten,  Legenden  und  Fahein' 
(Dresden  1880).  During  his  journalistic  da)-s 
he  followed  the  •Young  Germany*  movement. 
keeping  free  from  its  extremes.  Other  B'orks 
„i  \:,  ,™  <(^dichten>    (Leiprig  1831);  'Die 
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1840);  'Die  Freimaurer'  (Frankfort  1854), 
most  entertaining  novel.  His  critical  articles 
stand  in  high  repute,  such  as  'Weibliche  und 
roannliche  Charafctere'  (Leipiig  1838);  'Sos- 
piri.  Blatter  aus  Venedlg'  (Brunswick  1841); 
•Mein  Karnival  in  Berlin>  (£b.  1843) ;  <Por- 
Irais  nnd  Sithouetten'  (Hanover  1843).  He 
wrote  the  dramas  'Isaura  von  Kastilien' ; 
'Kaiser  Friedrich  111,'  and  'Die  Verschworunj 
von  Dublin,'  but  they  were  not  favorably  re- 
ceived. 'Empfundenes  und  Gedachtes,  Lose 
Blatter  aus  Gustav  Kiihnes  Scfariften'  is  a. 
posthumous  work  edited  by  Edgar  Pierson 
(Dresden  1890).  Consult  Pierson,  '(^ustav 
Knfane.  sein  Lebeosbild  und  BriefwechseP 
(Dresden  1890). 

KUKA,  koolci,  or  KUKAUA,  Africa,  the 
half-ruined  town  in  the  negro  kinKdotn  Bomu 
in  the  Soudan  and  formerly  one  of  the  hLrgest 
towns  of  central  Africa.  It  is  situated  a  lew 
miles  west  of  Lake  Chaid,  which  often  inundates 
it.  Its  former  prosperi^  was  caused  by  its  be- 
ing a  thriving  market  for  slaves,  horses, 
leather  and  cotton  goods,  and  then  boasted  a 
population  of  about  60,000  in  the  city  proper 
and  100,000  in  its  suburt«.  In  1898  Rabbdi  con- 
quered all  Bornu  and  leveled  the  city  to  the 
ground.  In  1902  the  British  took  ^wssession, 
making  it  a  government  residence  and  garrison 

KUKIS,  a  tribe  living  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions between  Lower  fiei^al  and  Upper  Burma. 
See  Chins. 

KUKU  NOR,  kooTtoo  nor',  Tibet,  the  Urge 
salt  lake  in  northeast  Tibet  near  the  boundary 
of  Kansu  on  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  ahovc 
the  sea.  It  is  richly  stocked  with  fish,  and  has 
a  Buddhist  monasteiy  on  one  of  its  five  islands. 
The  lake  is  40  miles  wide  and  60  miles  in 
length.  From  its  southern  shore  rises  the 
South  Kuku  Nor  range  of  mountains  with  an 
altitude  of  about  15,0O0  feet.  Its  name  ts  de- 
rived from  UiMi^lian  Kc^onor,  'blue  sea';  it 
is  the  Chinese  Tsing  hai. 

KUKUI,  koolroo-C'  CANDLBNUT, 
TUNG,  or  CHINBSB-WOOD  OIL,  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  different  Aleu rites.  The 
three  chief  sources  are  as  follows;  (1)  That 
obtained  from  the  Aleurites  triloba  (candlenut 
tree)  of  the  frcnrics  and  subtropics  of  the  Old 
World,  the  AntiUes  and  Brazil  whose  seeds  are 
similar  to  small  walnuts  and  are  used  by  the 
Polynesians  as  a  lighting  fuel.  They  contain 
62  per  cent  of  fatty  oil  loiown  as  haoku,  kukui 
or  kukun.     When  dried  in  the  air  these  are 

able  and  serviceab' 

3  cakes  are  used 
(2)  Aleurites  cordata,  or  tung-tree  of  China, 
Japan  and  tropical  South  Asia,  at  Bourbon, 
^luibar.  West  Indies  and  the  United  States, 


abwigiri,  Yam-giri,  much  i»ed  for  furniture 
lac,  waterproofinK  of  woods,  as  well  as  burntDK 
for  light  and  medicinjj  purposes.  Cold  pressed 
it  is  iisht-yellow.  (3)  Aleurites  fordii,  a 
species  vvnich  is  being  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  Southern  States  (Florida,  California,  etc.). 


and  jurist:  tt.  Warasdin^  29  May  1816;  d. 
Zagorien.  1  Aug.  1669.  He  served  in  the  army 
(1833-42),  then  devoted  himself  to  poetry  but 
taking  up  actively  the  political  movement  of 
1848.    He    was    appointed    a    keeper    of    the 


trirt  schools  c  _        .__  . 

research  into  ancient  history  besides  his 
energetic  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Croatian 
nationality  and  endeavors  to  reform  the  laws. 
He  wrote  'Jura  regni  Croatise,  Dalmatise  et 
Slavonic'  (Agram  1861-62) ;  'Monumenta 
htstorica  Slavorum  meridionalium'  (ib.  1868- 
75).  He  Assisted  greatly  in  publishing  Slavonic 
works,  a  Croatun  fibliography  (1860-63), 
dictionarv  of  southern  Slav  artists  (1869), .his- 
torical aisse nations  in  Arkio,  a  publicatifn 
brought  out  by  him  (1850-75)  for  the  Histpj-i- 
cal  SocieW-  of  Southern  Slavs.  Of  his  poems, 
dramatical  works  and  stories  a  collection  wps 

Sublished  under  the  title  of  'Razliciia  djela,' 
fixed  Writings  (Agram  1842-47). 
KULJA.  kool']?,  or  KULDJA,  Turkestan, 
principal  dty  of  a  district  of  the  same  ndihe 
and  situated  on  the  Ih  River.  It  has  a  30-ftibt 
high  clajr  wall  forming  a  citadel  inhabited  al- 
most entirely  by  Manchus,  and  outer  gardejis 
and  plantations  making  a  wide- spreading 
suburb.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Russian  consul,  has 
several  mosques,  two  Buddhist  temples,  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  Catholic  chun:h. 
Its  chief  industrial  importance  is  created  by  its 
bazaars,  caravans  coming  here  from  Bokhara, 
Khokand,  etc.,  and  the  outlying  lands  are 
productive  of  wheat,  barley,  poppies,  etc  The 
population  of  about  10,000  is  mostly  Mohamme- 
dan. This  city  is  often  termed  Old  Kulja  to 
differentiate  it  from  New  Kulia,-  situated 
further  down  the  valW  and  which  lies  in  ruins, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  insurgent  Dun- 
gans,  in  1868,  its  inhabitants  all  being  massacred. 
KULLAK,  kul'ak,  Theodor,  German  jA^ao- 
forie  musician;  b.  Krotoschin,  Posen,  12  Sept. 
1818;  d.  Berlin,  1  March  1882.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Albrecht  Agthe  at  Posen,  of  Grculich  at 
Berlin,  Czemy  and  Sechter  at  Vienna  and  was 
popularly  acknowlcderd  in  1842  as  a  piano 
virtuoso.  In  the  following  years  hei  lived  at 
Berlin  as  piano  instructor  of  Princess  AHoR  of 
Prussia     and     was     appointed      (1846)  -  court 


(18S5)  the  "Neue  Akademie  der  Toakimst* 
He  is  not  claimed  to  have  been  great  as  a 
composer  but  his  instruction  works  aie  highly 
valued,  especially  his  Schute  des  Oktavenspitb 
and  his  Kindeneben.  "   ; 

KULH,  kulm,  Bohemia,  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict Aussig,  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirgc..  It 
has  a  brewery,  iron-foundry,  brown-coal  mine, 
etc.,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,000.  '  It  is 
chiefly  noted  as  being  the  scene  of  a  battfe  29 
and  30  Aug.  1813,  between  the  French,  iriider 
Vandammej  and  the  allied  Prussian,  Russfan 
and  Austrian  armies.  It  ended  in  the  sur- 
render of  Vandamme  and  10,000  men,  5,000 
French  being  killed  and  many  cannon  apd 
equipments  captured.  ■  '/. 

KOlPE,  kul'pe,  Ogwtld,  German  philoso- 
pher and  psychologist :  b.  Candau,  in  Courland, 
3  Aug.  1862.  He  was  educated  at  Liban,  be- 
coming private  teacher,  then  studying  at  the 
universities  of  Leipzig,   Berlin,  Gottingep  ^d 
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Dorpat.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  Leipzig  (1887)  and  was  made 
adjtinct  professor  of  philosophy  and  esthetics 
n894)  at  Wurzbure  where  he,  as  director  of 
tne  Psychological  Insiiiute,  has  done  very 
effective  service.  Aside  from  many  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  periodicals  he  wrote  'Grun- 
driss  der  Psychologie,  auf  experimenteller 
Grundlage  dargesiellt'  (Leipzig  18^3)  :  'Cinlei- 
tung  in  die  PhiIosoj4iie*  (ib.;  6ih  ed..  1913); 
'Die  Philosophic  der  Gegenwart  in  Deutscn- 
land'  (ib;  2d  ed.,  1904;  Sth  ed.,  1911);  <Iri- 
manuel  Kant'  (3d  ed.,  1912) ;  'Psychologie 
und  Uedezin*  (1912) ;  'Die  Realisiening' 
(1912). 

KULTURKAMPP,  kool'toor-kampf,  a 
German  term  denoting  the  contest  for  political 
and  legal  rights  waged  between  the  authorities 
of  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  other.  The  con- 
flict was  begun  by  Bismarck  in  1872  and  had  for 
Its  main  point  of  dispute  the  control  by  the 
state  of  educational  and  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. He  urged  that  the  declaration  of  Papal 
infallibility  by  the  Vatican  council  in  1870  was 
an  arrogation  of  rights  dangerous  to  the  state 
and  that  the  C^tbohc  C^urdi  had  assumed  an 
attitude  of  aggression  dangerous  to  the  laws  of 
the  state.  The  ill  feeling  arising  from  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  ted  the  Reichstag  to  pass  a  law  in 
1872  eirpelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  German  Em- 
pire. The  outbreak  of  the  Kidturkampf,  how- 
ever, dated  from  the  enactment  of  the  May 
Laws  (1873)  aiming  at  state  control  of  the 
clergy.  The  Catholic  bishops,  clergy  and  people 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  new 
laws.  This  opposition  was  met  by  still  more 
drastic  government  measures  and  in  187S  all 
recusant  priests  were  deprived  of  their  salaries 
and  all  religious  orders  were  abolished.  The 
accession  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  prepared  the  way, 
however,  for  a  resumption  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  Imperial  government  and  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  negotiations  began  in 
1878  Resulting  in  a  nullification  of  the  laws  of 
1873.  The  onl]|  remnants  of  the  repressive 
legislation  still  in  force  are  the  proscription  of 
the  Jesuits  and  compulsory  civil  marriage. 

KUH,  koom,  Persia,  capital  of  the  former 

frovince  Irak  Adjmi,  southwest  of  Teheran. 
I  is  in  an  arid  section  on  the  trade  route  from 
Shiraz,  via  Ispahan,  to  Teheran,  and  is  noted 
for  the  number  of  graves  of  Mohammedan 
saints,  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  visiting 
yearly  the  supposed  grave  of  Fatima,  sister  of 
Iman  Riza.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans  early  in  the  18th  century.    Pop.  about 

EUMAHOTO,  koo'ma-mo'tQ,  Japan^  city, 
,)ilal  of  the  province  of  Hiogo,  on  the  is- 
land ICiusiu  in  the  river  Shirakawa,  It  has 
a  formidable  16th  century  castle  famous  in 
connection  with  ICiyomasa,  invader  of  Korea, 
and  with  the  Satsuma  rebellion  in  1877,  and 
now  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  10  mili- 
tary districts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  noted  as 
an  educational  centre  where  American  teachers 
have  included  Lafcadio  Hearn  and  Capt.  L. 
L.  Japes;  and  its  silk  industries  are  important. 
lis  harbor  is  passable  only  for  flal-bottomed 
junks.     It  had  61,233  inhabitants  in   1908. 

KUUASSL    See  Coomaseie. 
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KUHAUN,  ku-ma'un,  India,  a  avision  of 
the  British-Indian  northwest  province,  ^tuated 
entirely  in  the  Himalaya  fountains,  bordered 
on  the  north  by  Tibet,  on  the  east  by  Nepaul, 
and  having  an  area  of  13,725  square  miles. 
Part  of  the  division  consists  of  high  mountains. 


afford  good  crops,  the  remainder  being  the 
swampy,  unheal  thy  Terai.  While  possessing 
iron,  copper,  lead,  asbestos,  etc.,  they  are  but 
little  exploited.  The  valuable  forests  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  government  as  also  are 
the  numerous  elephant  herds.  Barely  one-fifth 
of  the  area  is  capable  of  agriculture  and  but 
little  is  tilled,  but  tea  plantations  have  been 
cultivated  recently.  The  division  is  made  of 
three  districts :  Kumaun,  Garwhal  and  Terai. 
The  only  true  industry  is  the  weaving  of  coarse 
cloths,  but  there  is  considerable  trading  done, 
chiefly  in  Almora.  The  health  station,  Naini 
Tal,  IS  the  summer  residence  of  the  heu tenant- 
governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  has 
Its  garrison.  Consult  Oakley,  'Holy  Himalaya' 
(London  190S)- 

KUMBHAKONAH.  kdmnja-kS'ttJim,  or 
CUMBACONUM,  India,  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tanjore  of  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
in  the  Cauvery  delta.  There  is  a  college  estab- 
lished here  by  the  British,  but  the  inhabitants 
about  65,000,  are  mostly  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus.  The  town,  was  once  the  capital  of  an 
ancient  kingdom  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
holiest  of  India.  It  contains  many  ancient  tem- 
ples and  palaces  and  is  visited  by  large  numbers 
of  pilgrims. 

KUMISS,  koo'mts,  a  preparation  of  milk, 
whether  cow's,  mare's,  ass  s  or  goat's,  which  is 
said  to  possess  wonderful  nutritive  and  assimi- 
lable properties,  so  that  it  is  very  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  scrofula,  chronic 
diarrhiEa  and  debility  and  emaciation  in  gen- 
eral. It  consists  essentially  of  milk  in  process 
of  fermentation,  and  cow's  milk  is  what  is  nsed 
for  making  it  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  Asiatic 
Steppes,  where  it  has  been  long  used  as  a  bever- 
age, it  ia  made  of  mare's  milk,  but  kumiss  of 
mare's  milk  or  goat's  milk  has  a  somewhat  un- 
pleasant smclL  The  manufacture  of  kumiss  is 
carried  on  in  Switzerland,  Russia  and  else- 
where. An  analysis  of  a  Swiss  variety  showed 
that  It  was  composed  of  fully  90  per  cent  of 
water,  nearly  3^  of  alcohol,  rather  more  than 
2  of  sugar,  about  \^  each  of  butter  and  albu- 
minates, besides  lactic  acid,  free  carbonic  add 
and  inorganic  salts. 

KUHIIEL,  kim'ei,  Henry  Bunard,  Amer- 
ican geologist:  b.  Milwaukee,  25  May  1867. 
He  was  graduated  at  Beloit  College  (1889) 
and  took  AM,  degree  (1892)  at  Harvard. 
Ph.D.  (1895)  at  Oiicago  University.  He  was 
appointed  instructor  (1^9-41)  at  Beloit  CoUt^ 
Academv,  assistant  in  geology  (1891-92)  at 
Harvard,  He  was  made  Fellow  in  geology 
(1892^)5)  at  Oiicago  University  and  became 
assistant  geologist  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
(geological  Survey  (1892-98);  he  was  assistant 

Frofessor  of  pfay^ography  (1896-99)  at  Lewis 
nstitute,  Chicago,  and  assistant  State  geologist 
(1899-1902)  for  New  Jersey,  and  executive  offi- 
cer to  the  Forest  Commission  of  New  Jersey 
(1905-15).  From  1897-1901  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Geography,  and  was 
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E resident  of  the  Association  of  American  Stale 
eologists  from  1908-13-  He  has  contrilHited 
numerous  useful  articles  to  the  periodicals,  espe- 
cially on  ilie  stratification  of  the  New  Jersey 
soils  and  similar  subjects. 

KitHHEL.  or  DOPP£LKUHUEL,  dop 
J1-kum'£l,  a  Itqtieur  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  alcohol  with  caraway  seed  or  by  mixing  oil 
of  caraw^  with  alcohol,  and  adding  sugar  and 
water.  The  best-known  kinds  are  Gilfea  'Ge- 
treidetcummel,"  from  the  Qilka  factory  at  Ber- 
lin; Ekauer.  a  very  strong  and  fine  liqueur 
having  much  oil  of  caraway;  and  Allasch.  the 
Russian  kiimmel  made  at  Allasch,  near  Riga, 
and  containing  aniseed,  fennel  and  coriander 
as  well  as  caraway. 

KUMMER,  kum'er,  Ernst  Eduard,  Ger- 
man mathematician:  b.  Sorau  Silesia,  'S  Jan. 
1810;  d.  Berlin,  14  May  1893.  He  studied 
(1828-31)  theology  at  Halle,  then  mathematics 
under  Scherk,  becoming  gymnasium  teacher  at 
Sorau.  From  1832^2  he  taught  mathematics  at 
Liepiitz,  where  Kronecker  was  among  his 
pupils.  During  this  period  he  worked  on  the 
appendix  to  Gauss,  especially  on  the  hyper- 
geometric  t Gauss)  series  (Crelle's  Jovmal, 
Vol.  XV),  In  1842  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau,  then  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  was  called  to  Berlin  (18SS)  to  suc- 
ceed DirichJet,  teaching  there  in  the  Military 
Academy  till  1874,  He  was  permanent  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1863, 
retiring  from  active  work  in  1884,  In  his  sec- 
ond period  he  worked  on  the  theory  of  numbers, 
led  up  to  it  by  his  "work  on  cubic  remainders 
(Crelle's  Journal.  Vols.  XXHI  and  XXXII). 
He  created  the  system  of  ideal  prime  numbers  in 
order  to  overcome  difficulties  encountered  in  his 
work  on  complex  numbers.  In  1857  he  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Prite  by  the  Paris  Academy. 
He  also  devoted  work  later  to  advance  the 
science  of  geometry.  His  'AUgemeine  Theorie 
der  Strahlensysteme'  (Crelle's  Journal,  Vol 
LVII)  l«d  him  on  to  rfie  «Kumnier  surfaces,* 
named  after  him.  Other  works  by  him  ere 
'Ober  die  Wirkung  des  Luftwiderstandes  atif 
Korper  von  yerschiedener  Gestalt  inbesondere 
auf  die  Geschosse'  (187S).  ConEult  Jahrts- 
bfrichl  der  deulscken  MathematHter-Vertm 
(Berlin  1894),  Vol.  III. 

KUMMER,  Friedrich,  German  literary  his- 
torian and  dramatist:  b.  Dresden,  30  March 
186S.  His  family  was  cultivated  and  artistic, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  music.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city, 
and  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig,  Tubingen 
and  Berlin,  where  his  studies  were  chiefly  in 
philosophy,  aesthetics  and  modern  languages. 
His  doctoral  dissertation  was  on  Sdiiller's 
•Demetrius'  (1889).  His  literary  activity  be- 
gan at  Berlin  ( 1890-94) ,  but  since  1894  he  has 
lived  at  Dresden,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  journal  Dresdener  Ameiger,  in 
1897.  His  prmcipal  work  is  in  _  the  field  of 
19tli  century  German  literature,  'Deutsche 
Lileiaturgeschichte  des  19  Jahrhunderts'  (1st 
ed.,  190B,  numerous  reprints  since),  in  which 
Kummer  for  the  first  time  introduces  into  the 
study  of  literature  the  conception  of  the  writer's 
Senenition  as  the  dominant  factor  in  his  woik. 
He  divides  the  history  of  German  literature  in 
the  19ih  century  into  five  generations,  culmi- 
nating, respectively,  about  1^,  183S.  18S0,  1871 


and  1889  (die  latter  dale  indicating  the  rise  of 

the  naturalistic  movement),  and  outlines  the 
predinninating  causes  of  the  attitude  of  each 
generation,  together  with  a  ^irited  and  interest- 
ing elaboration  of  the  contribution  of  each 
wnter  to  the  work. of  bis  specific  generation. 
The  book  immediately  produced  a  profound 
effect  on  students  of  literary  history,  as  it  led 
them  to  see  the  value  of  a  social  rather  than 
a  merely  individual  treatment  of  literary  merit, 
and  earned  for  Kummer  the  title  ot  "Pro- 
fessor,* conferred  upon  him  the  same  year 
(1908).  Kummer  underestimates  the  material 
actors  in  literary  history  and  exaggerates  the 
factors  of  race  (thus  lie  attempts  an  explana- 
tion of  the  various  groups  of  German  writers 
on  the  basis  of  their  origin  from  different 
German  tribes,  and  their  birth  in  different  parts 
of  the  coimiry),  but  the  book  has  a  perma- 
nent value  as  well  as  a  sensational  appeal. 
His  dramas  are  'Tarquin>  (tragedy,  188?) ; 
'Michael  Weitmoser'  (historical,  1892);  <EI- 
friede>  (modem,  1892). 

JACOT  WnTMEx  Hartkann. 

KUMQUAT.  kfimTcwflt,  a  geaus  of  shrubs. 
Forlunella,  of  the  family  Rutacex,  related  to 
the  orange.  Several  species  are  known,  natives 
of  China  and  Japan.  The  plants  are  10  to  15 
feet  high,  with  small  fragrant  white  flowers, 
and  oblong  or  globose  fruits  1  to  lyi  inches  in 
diameter.  Kumquats  were  introduced  into  the 
United  States  about  1850  and  are  now  exten- 
sively grown  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Cali- 
forma.  They  ate  the  ha[diest  of  the  citrus 
fruits,  being  able  to  withstand  temperatures  as 
low  as  15°  F.  without  injury.  The  fruits  are 
eaten  raw  but  are  more  generally  used  for 
making  marmalade,  jelly  and  candied  fruit. 

KUMUNDOROS,  koo-moon'du-ras,  Alex- 
androB,  Greek  statesman:  b.  Messenia,  1814; 
d.  Athens,  27  Feb.  1883.  He  studied  law  at 
Athens.  On  his  return  to  Crete  be  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  revolution  of  1841, 
and  in  1843  was  also  an  active  revolutionist  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  Genera!  Grivas. 
In  1851  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
becoming  its  president  in  1855.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  Minister  of  State  with 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  After 
the  fall  of  King  Otto  (1862),  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  efforts  by  the  appointment  under  George 
I  to  the  chair  of  Minister  of  Justice.  In  1864 
and  1865  he  was  Minister  of  Uie  Interior,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  president  of  the 
Ministry,  an  office  to  which  he  was  repeatedly 
re-elected  nntil  1880.    His  home  policy  v 


the  exclusion  of  Turkey,  but  this  foreign  policy 
was  annulled  by  the  Congress  of  Constantinople 
and  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  (1882). 
Consult  Bikjlas,  •Coumoundouros'  (Montpellicr 
1884). 

KUNCHINJINGA.  koon-chm'jln-ga,  or 
KINCHINJUNGA,  India,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  has  been 
computed  at  28,146  feet,  whereas  Mount  Everest 
is  said  to  be  29,002  feet.  Its  kx^ation  is  in  tbe 
northeast  corner  of  NepaL 

KUNDT,  koont,  Angast  Adolf,  German 
physicist;  b.  Scfawenn,  18  Nov.  1839;  d.  Israels- 
dorf,  near  Liibeck,  21  Uay  1894.    He  gradu- 
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ated  at  the  Berlin  University  (1867),  becoming 
teacher  {privatdocent) ,  goine  to  me  Ziirich 
Polyiechmkum  (1868)  as  proiesBor  of  physics, 
then  (1870)  to  Wuriburg,  n«t  (1872)  to 
Strassburp  and  being  called  (1888)  to  Berlin. 
He  investigated  first  the  acoustic  vibratory  mo- 
lion  of  soTide  and  gaseous  bodies  and  discov- 
ered the  dust  figures  in  closed  sounding  tubes, 
which  offer  a  medium  for  calculating  the  veloc- 
ity of  sound  in  gases  and  to  compare  these 
with  those  in  solid  bodies.  He  investigated  the 
phenomena  of  the  anomalous  dispersion  of  light 
of  substances  which  show  strong  absorption  of 
certain  colors.  His  researches  m  heat  conduc- 
tivity and  friction  in  gases  were  very  fruitfnl, 
also  those  into  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  in  gases  and  the  optical  cnaracter- 
islics  of  metala.  His  'Vorlesungen  fiber  Experi- 
mental physik*  was  published  by  Scheel  (Bruns- 
wick 190j).  Consult  von  Siemens  memorial  in 
KBniglicke  tretusische  Akademie  dtr  Wiisen- 
schaflen,  Abhandlungen  (Vol.  II,  Berlin  1893). 
KtJHBHB,  koo-n&'oi.  or  CUNEHE, 
Africa,  a  river  having  its  source  in  the  Portu- 

glesc  province  of  Angola  on  the  plateau  of 
ih^  receiving  a  number  of  lateral  streams  and 
.flowing  southward  forms  an  immense  swamp 
near  Kiteve,  to  turn  hext  in  southeasterly  direc- 
tion where  it  receives  the  Kakulovar  flowing 
from  the  Sierra  da  Chella.  Thence  it  ffows  to 
the  boundary  of  German  Southwest  Africa  in 
a  westerly  direction  and  enters  (he  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  covers  a  course  of  700  miles  and  at 
the  outlet  forms  a  s«ndbar  hindering  navigation 
besides  having  cataracts.  Consult  Baum,  <Ku- 
nene-Sambesi  Expedition'  (Berlin  1903). 

KUNERSDORF,  koo'ners-dorf,  a  village  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  10  miles 
no rOi- northeast  of  Frankfurt-on- the- Oder,  the 
scene  of  an  important  battle  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  fought  12  Aug.  1759.  A  Prussian  army 
of  between  40,000  and  50,000  men  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great  attacked  nearly  twice  that  num- 
ber of  Austrians  and  Russians  under  Generals 
Landon  and  Soltykqff.  In  his  initial'  attack  on 
the  Russian  flank,  Frederick  gained  considerable 
advantages,  capturing  IS)  guns.  Disrec^rding 
the  advice  of  (^neral  Seidlitt,  he  next  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Austrians,  who,  however, 
held  their  ground  and  brought  all  their  artillery 
to  bear  at  close  quarters,  with  the  result  that 
the  Prussia.ns  were  totally  routed  with  a  loss  of 
20,000.  The  other  ade  lost  even  more,  about 
25,000. 

KUNG  TSIN  WANG,  kooi%  tch'en  wit^g, 
or  KONG  CH'IN  WAHCOiinese  prince  and 
statesman:  b.  11  Jan.  1833;  d  2  May  1898. 
He  was  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hienfong  and 
first  (1860)  became  noted  in  the  conflict  with 
England  and  France  as  diplomatic  mediator, 
when  he  made  concessions  to  the  Europeans, 
and  was  elected  (1861)  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.    On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  the 


.  the  chiefs  of  the  Old  China  party  who  tried 
to  get  the  young  emperor  unaer  their  power. 
He  rewarded  the  English  and  French  for  their 
assistance  in  suppressing  the  Taiping  insurrec- 
tion by  carrying  out  reforms  and  affording 
religious  tokrance.  Several  times,  last  of  all 
in  1884,  during  the  war  with  France  he  was  in 


disgrace  on  account  of  his  reforms  .and  was 
robbed  of  his  titles.  From  1887  he  was  again 
regent,  and,  in  1894,  was  made  president  c( 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  He  was  exceptionally 
progressive  for  a  Chinese  statesman. 

KUNGUR,  (coon-goor'.  Russia,  a  circuit 
town  in  the  government  of  Perm,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Iren  and  Sylva.  It 
has  11  churches,  a  city  bank,  numerous  tan- 
neries and  shoe  factories,  iron  foundries, 
machine  shops,  etc.  Its  industrial  resources  in- 
clude trade  m  grain,  leather  goods,  hardware, 
etc.  In  1910  it  had  a  population  of  19,63a 
In  the  vicinity  are  great  caves  on  the  banks  of 

KUNIQUNDB,  koo'ne-giin'di,  Saint: 
d.  Kautungen,  near  Cassel,  3  March  1039. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried  of 
Luxemburg  and  wife  of  Emperor  Heinrich  II. 
Legend  says  both  vowed  to  live  in  celibacy. 
She  was  active  during  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Bamberg  in  1007.  The  legend  that 
she  passed  unscathed  through  the  fire  test  in 
order  to  prove  her  innocence  when  accused  of 
infidelity  has  been  proven  false.  After  Henry's 
death  (1024)  she  became  a  nun  in  the  convent 
at  Kaufungen,  which  she  liad  founded,  and  died 
there.  She  was  buried  in  Bamberg  Cathedral. 
In  1200  she  was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocence 
III,  Her  saint's  day  is  3  March.  Consult 
Looshorn,  'Griindung  und  erstes  Jahrhundert 
des  Bistums  Bamberg*  [Munich  1886)  ;  Tous- 
saint,  'Geschichte  der  heihgen  Kungigunde  von 
Luxemburg)  (Paderbom  IWl) ;  Gunthcr,  'Kai- 
ser Heinrich  II,  der  Heilige>    (Kcmpten  1904). 

KUNTH,  kofMith,  Karl  Sifinmmd.  German 
botanist:  b.  Leipzig,  18  June  1788;  d.  Berlin, 
22  March  1850.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  a  com- 
mercial capacity  but  was  influenced  by  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  to  take  up  the  study  of 
'botany  and  classified  and  described  the  collec- 
tion of  plant  life  collected  in  America  by  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  sctding  in  Paris  (1813) 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  here  that  his  'Synop- 
sis' (Paris  1822-25)  was  published  concerning 
the  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  plant  collection; 
also  hb  'Mimoses  et  autres  plantes  ligumineuse 
du  Nouvcan  Continent  recueillies  par  Hum- 
boldt et  Bonpland>  (ib.  1819-24,  with  60  colored 
plates) ;  'Distribution  methodique  de  la  famille 
des  graminees*  (id  1835,  2  vols.,  with  220 
plates),  also  'Nova  genera  et  species  plzn- 
tamm'  (ib.  1815-28,  7  vols.,  with  700  copper- 
plate engravings)  issued  in  conjunction  witli 
Humboldt.  At  the  same  time  ne  planned  a 
herbarium  containing  30,000  kinds.  After  trav- 
eling in  England  and  Switzerland  he  was  ap- 
pointed (1819)  professor  of  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity and  made  vice-director  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  He  wrote  also  'Enumeratio  plan- 
tarum  omnium  hucusque  cognitarum  secundum 
familias  naturales  disposita'  (Stuttgart  1833- 
50,  5  vols.),  which  work  treats  of  lae  greater 
part  of  the  monocotyledons. 

KUNZ,  koonts',  George  Frederick,  Ameri- 
can gem  expert :  it.  New  York  city,  29  Sept. 
1856.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schocJs 
and  Cooper  Union,  and  has  received  die  de- 
grees of  A.M.  from  Columbia  University  in 
1898;  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Marburg, 
1903;  D.Sc.  from  Knox  College,  1907.  He  is 
president   of   the  Aoterican   Scenic  and  His- 
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loric  Preservation  Society;  vice-president  of 
the  City  History  Club ;  past  president  and 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science; 
past  president  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science; 
president  of  the   Museum  of   Peaceful  Arts ; 

est  president  of  the  New  York  Mineralof[ical 
ub,  1915 ;  past  vice-president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers;  Fellow  of  the 
Geolorical  Society  of  America;  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Uralian  Natural  History  Society  of 
the  Ural  Mountains;  correspondent  of  the  His- 
toire  Natnrel,  Paris ;  honorary  correspondent 
of  the  Ctiambre  Syndicale  Pierres  Pr*deuses, 
of  Paris.  He  was  special  agent  of  the  United 
Stales  Geological  Survey,  ]8a2-1909.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  mines 
at  the  Omaha,  Atlanta,  World's  Columbian  and 
Paris  expositions.  He  was  juror  of  the  Nash- 
ville Expositiott  in  1898  and  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  in  1907.  Chairman  of  the  Honorary 
Committee  of  the  Berlin  Exposition,  1910; 
chairman  sttb- committee  on  Scientific  Ex- 
hibits of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission ;  president  of  the  Joan  of  Arc 
Statue  Committee.  He  is  third  vice-president 
and  gem  expert  of  Tiffany  and  Companv ; 
honorary  curator  of  precious  stones  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  has 
the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagl^ 
fourth  class,  of  Germany ;  he  is  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  d'Honneur  of  France ;  Officer  d'ln- 
struclion  Publique  de  France;  Kni^t  of  Saint 
Olaf  of  Norway;  OtBcer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Risinf;  Sun  of  Japan.  He  has  written  annual 
reports  (1882-190S)  on  the  production  of  pre- 
cious stones  in  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  published  200  pam- 
phlets on  gems,  precious  stones,  mineralogy, 
meteorites,  folklore  and  scenic  conservation. 
He  has  published  'Gems  and  Precious  Stones 
of  North  America';  'Precious  Stones  of  Mex- 
ico'; 'Gem  Materials  of  California';  'The 
Curious  Lore  of  Precious  Stones' ;  'The  Magic 
of  Jewels  and  Charms';  'Ivory  and  the  Ele- 
phant.' He  is  also  senior  editor  of  the  'Book 
of  the  Pearl' ;  'Rings  of  All  Ages.'  _  Dr.  Kun« 
is  a  member  of  the  .Century  Association,  the 
Union  League,  Grolier,  Mineral ogical  clubs, 
and  is  honorary  vice-president  of  the  Tuna  Club 
of  California. 

KtJNZB,  koon'tsg,  John  Christopher, 
American  Lutheran  theologian :  b,  Artern, 
Saxony,  4  Au^.  1744;  d.  New  York,  24  July 
1807.  He  studied  theology  in  the  gynutasiunu 
of  Bossleben  and  Merseburg,  and  at  the  Le^ 
zig  University.  After  several  years  teaching  as 
docent,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  (1770),  ap- 
pointed associate  pastor  ot  (he  Lutheran 
church,  keeping  a  tneological  senunary  at  the 
same  time  and  acting  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  the  Petmsylvania  University 
(1780-84).  He  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church  at  New  York  in  1784,  serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  at 
Columbia  C!784-fl7)  and  again  (1792-99).  He 
was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  the  need 
of  leaching  English  to  German  youth,  and  he 
aided  in  introducing  the  English  language  in 
German  churches  in  the  United  Slates.  He 
wrote  'A  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book  tor  .  .  .  Lu- 
theran Churches'  (New  York  1795),  the  first 
American-published  Lutheran  hymnbook.  Cxin- 
sult  Norton,  C.   E.,   'Four  American  Univer- 


pecdia  of  A\ 
1898). 

KUNZITE,  koon'tsit,  the  name  of  a  precious 
stone  found  in  southern  California-  so  called 
in  honor  of  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  the 
Ipedal  agent  in  charge  of  precious  stones, 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  since  1882. 
It  is  a  brilliant  gem  and  is  between  the  topaz 
and  pink  sapphire  in  color.  A  rosc'lilac  is  the 
tint  which  marks  this  stone,  a  color  new  among 
gems ;  and  its  radiance  is  peculiar  and  beautiful 

Kunzite  was  brought  to  light  in  1902  near 
Pala,  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  and  was  sent 
for  classification  to  Dr.  Kuni,  the  eminent  min- 
eralogist of  New  York.  Much  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  lilac-colored  crystals, 
for  nowhere  in  the  coiuitry,  not  even  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  New 
York,  which  has  the  finest  collection  of  spodu- 
mene,  under  which  the  new  gem  was  classed, 
had  there  been  seen  such  remarkahle  and  per- 
fect specimens  as  these.  Dr.  Kuni  identified  the 
gem  and  described  it;  but  Dr.  Charles  Basker- 
ville,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  finally  subjected  it  to  ultra- 
violet light,  then  to  the  rays  of  high  penetra- 
tive power,  and  lastly  to  the  bombardment  of 
the  corpuscles  shooting  out  from  radium,  which 
resulted  in  some  wonderful  effects  new  to  the 
scientific  world.  Of  these  effects  Dr.  Charles 
Baskerviile,  who  took  the  liberty  of  naming  the 


lowing  a 

*0n  examining  this  gem  we  directed  our  at- 
tention to  discovering  ttie  effect  of  radium  on 
precious  stones.  It  was  shown  early  in  the  ex- 
periments ot  the  French  mineralogist,  Curict 
that  many  diamonds  phosphoresce,  that  is,  glow 
in  the  dark,  after  being  exposed  to  the  emana- 
of  radium.      All  diamonds  phosphoresce 


some  fifteen  thousand.  The  gean  in  which  we 
were  particularly  interested  belongs  to  the  class 
of  spodumene.  Mineral  spodumene  is  usually 
obtained  in  large  opaque  whitish  crystals,  but 
from  time  to  time  small  specimens,  often  richly 
colored  and  transparent,  are  found.  The  three 
characteristic  varieties  of  the  latter  are  a  clear 
yellow  gem  s^dumcne  of  Brazil,  the  green  hid- 
denile,  or  lithia  emerald  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  lilac  sometimes  found  in  Connecticut  These 
are  without  doubt  remnants  of  large  specimens, 
which  must  have  been  elegant.  Spodumene  is 
verf  subject  to  alteration  and  has  usually  lost 
all  Its  transparency  and  beauty  of  tint.* 

The  California  spodumene  crystals  are  of  a 
rose-lilac  tint,  vatying  with  the  spodumene  di- 
chroism,  from  a  very  pale  tinge  when  observed 
transversely  to  the  prism,  to  a  rich  amethystine 
hue  longitudinally.  No  such  crystals  of  spodu- 
mene have  ever  been  seen  before,  and  the  dis- 
covery is  of  great  mineralogical  interest.  The 
crystals  have  been  etched  by  weathering  and 
have  a  twinning  tike  the  hiddenite  variety. 
When  cut  and  mounted  parallel  to  the  base, 
they  yield  gtt>^  of  great  beauty.  Baskerviile, 
Kunz  and  Crookes  "have  found  this  almost  as 
luminously  responsive  to  the  action  of  radium 
as  the  diamond. 

KUOPIO,  Russia,  a  goremment  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland, 
surrounoed  by  the  governments  tneaborg,  VasOi  i 
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Saint  Michel  and  Wiborg  and  in  the  east  by 
the  Russian  government  Clones.  It  has  an 
area  of  aix>ut  16.498  square  miles,  of  which  over 
16  per  cent  consists  of  lakes.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  the  fisheries,  forestry,  agriculture 
and  cattle  breeding,  also  butter  production.  A 
considerable  amount  of  iron  ore  is  produced. 
Pop.  327,573,  mostly  Finns. 

KUOPIO,  ku-JSp'i-5,  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  situaied  on  Lake 
Isalmi  Railway.  It  is  the  bishop's  seat  and  has 
Kalla-vesi  and  on  the  Kuivola,  Kuopio  and 
a  modem  cathedral,  fine  park,  two  lyceums  and 
several  trade  schools  and  has  considerable  com- 
merce.    Pop.  15,845. 

KUR,  koor,  or  KURA,  koo'ra,  Russia, 
largest  river  in  Transcaucasia,  known  in  ajicienl 
days  as  Kyros.  Its  source  is  in  the  province  of 
Kars,  whence  it  nins,  edged  in  by  mountains, 
flowing  in  a  soulheasierly  direction  through  the 
^vemments  of  Tiflis,  Jelissavetpol  and  Baku ; 
It  enters  an  arid  steppe  and,  branching  out  into 
several  anns,  talis  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  lu 
course  runs  for  830  miles  and  is  navigable  for 
steamers  for  130  miles  up  to  die  junction  of  the 
Aras  branch.  The  leasing  of  the  fisheries  near 
Saljany  and  Boshij  Pronwyl  afford  the  stale 
1,000,000  rubles  yearly.  The  most  important 
places  along  its  shores  are  Ardagan,  Gori, 
Micbet,  TiRis  and  Djwat. 

KURANDA,  koo-rin'd?,  Ignaz,  Austrian 
publicist  and  statesman ;  b.  Prague,  1  May  1812 ; 
d.  4  April  1884.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
bookseller,  studied  in  Vienna  and  did  journal- 
istic work  on  the  leading  papers  at  Leipzig, 
Stuttgart  ajid  Brussels.  He  founded  (1841)  in 
Brussels  a  weekly.  Die  Grcngboten,  the  editorial 
offices  of  which  were  transferred  to  Leirrrig, 
where  he  issued  the  work,  'Belgien  in  seiner 
Revolution*  (Leipiit;  1846).  In  the  same  year 
his  drama,  'Die  letite  weisse  Rose,*  was  per- 
formed successfully  at  the  Ho f burg  Theatre, 
Vienna.  In  1848  he  was  elected  menitier  of  the 
Frankfort  Parliament.  He  went  to  Vienna  and 
founded  the  Ostdeulsche  Post,  a  political  paper 
conducted  with  dignity,  which  lasted  till  1866. 
He  was  a  common  councillor  and  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichsrat  in  1867,  where  he  became 
one  of  its  most  noteworthy  political  orators. 

KURDISTAN,  koor-de-stin'  (Persian, 
■land  of  the  Kurds"),  an  extensive  territory 
of  western  Asia,  comprehending  the  greater 
part  of  the  mountainous  region  which  borders 
on  the  western  side  of  the  great  plateau  of 
Iran  or  Persia,  and  stretches  westward  till  it 
overhangs  the  low  plains  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  southwest,  and  reaches  the  borders  of  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Diarbekir  and  Erzeriun 
on  the  northwest.  The  surface  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  is  traversed  by  lofty  ranges  with 
summits  reaching  above  10,000  leet  in  height, 
stretching  northwest  to  southeast.  The  whole 
surface  on  the  west  of  the  Persian  frontier 
is  drained  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrales  and 
their  tributaries.  Unless  Lake  Van  is  consid- 
ered as  partly  within  the  territory,  there  are 
no  lakes  of  any  consequence.  The  moimtains 
are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  other  hard 
timber.  Many  of  the  yal1e)fs  arc  under  regular 
culture,  with  corn-fields,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. One  of  the  most  remarkable  vecetahles 
IS  manna,  expressively  called  in  Turkish /fnrfrW- 
kat-vatsix,  or  the  Irvine  sweet-meat,  which  is 


used  as  food.  Kine  horses  and  oxen  are  bred, 
and  sheep  and  goats  are  kept  in  large  numbers. 
The  Kurds  are  a  stout,  dark  race,  well 
formed,  with  daric  hair,  small  eyes,  wide  mouth 
and  a  Serce  look.  Most  of  the  men  are  armed, 
using  lances,  sabres,  daggers,  muskets  and  pis. 
tols.  Many  of  the  tribes  are  still  nomadic.  The 
language  is  of  the  same  stock  as  tht  modem 
Persian.  The  great  body  of  the  Kurds  are  Mo- 
hammedans. They  care  little  for  trade,  although 
they  send  to  Kirkuk,  Ramadan,  etc,  gall-nut^ 
tobacco,  honey,  sheep-skins  and  cattle;  obtain- 
ing in  return  coffee,  rice,  leather  and  clothing, 
(chiefly  cotton  goods).  Their  allegiance  to  the 
Turkish  sultan  is  but  slight.  The  famous  Sul- 
tan Saladiu  was  a  Kurd.  In  the  terrible 
massacres  of  Armenian  Christians  instigated 
and  carried  throu^  by  the  Turkish  government 
in  1914  and  lOlST  during  the  progress  of  the 
Great  European  War,  the  Kurds  took  an  activt 
and  sinister  part.  It  is  very  difficult  to  form 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  whole 
Kurd  population;  the  Turkish  portiou  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  2.500,000,  and  the  Per- 
sian portion  400,000;  but  another  estimate 
would  give  for  these  numbers  IJOO.OOO  and 
500,000,  respecUrely. 

KURDS,  koordz,  or  KOORDS,  an  Asiatic 
people  of  Iranian  descent  dwelling  in  a  secdon 
"     ed  after  them  Kurdistan,  'the  land  of  Hie 


nearly  all  Islamites.  They  are  of  mixed  char- 
acter, brave,  freedom  loving,  hospitable,  raiher 
shy,  and,  lo  some  extent,  true  to  their  word; 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  no  lildng  for 
orderly  work,  are  firmly  devoted  to  Woody 
revenge  and  consider  a  robbery  equalV  honor- 
able as  heroic  acts.  They  have  great  family 
love,  the  nomads  wandering  with  ihdr  lents 
of  black  skins  or  the  settlers  living  in  low 
houses  wi&  flat  wooden  roofs,  that  serve  in 
summer  time  as  sleeping  quarters.  Thdr 
women  have  more  freedom  than  is  usual  among 
Orientals,  going  outdoore  unveiled,  dealing 
with  men  without  timidity.  The  giris,  as  a  rule. 
are  given  in  marriage  at  from  10  to  12  years 
of  age  upon  a  dower  payment.  Only  the  ridi 
and  elite  have  a  plurality  of  wives.  For  head 
covering  they  use  the  Turtdsh  turban  or  a 
globular  yellow  fur  cap;  they  shave  the  head 
generally,  wearing  only  a  mustache,  the  aged 
alone  wearing  a  full  beard.  Their  weapons 
are  long  riders'  lances,  sabres  and  pistols ;  the 
fighters  on  foot  carry  guns,  and  a  dagger  in 
the  belt.  Their  history  dates  back  to  the  Gutu 
of  ancient  Assyria  in  which  empire  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  an  independent  political  posi- 
tion ;  they  were  merged  with  the  Medes  after 
the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Cyrus  subjugated  them, 
since  which  they  have  been  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Macedonians,  Parlhians  and  Sas- 
sanians,  successively.  After  numerous  insur- 
rections their  chief  fortress,  Scrmaj,  was  cap- 
tured, in  the  9(h  century,  and  reduced  by  ihe 
caliphate  of  Bagdad,  tut  they  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  in  the  12tb 
century    and    held    sway    over    the  jCurdisl; 


Mountains,  and  included  Khorasan,  Egypt 
and  T! 


Yemen.  The  invading  Mongolians  and  Tatais 
appear  to  have  held  them  later  in  subjectioo. 
For  further  facts  consult  Lerch,  'Fnrschnng 
fiber  die  Kurden'  {Saint  Petersburg  1857-58); 
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Roediger  and  Pott,  'Kurdischc  Studien*  (in 
ZeiUcrift  fwr  Kunde  det  Morgenlandes,  Vols. 
III-VTI) ;  SchlaAi.  Beitragt  eur  Ethnopraphie 
Kurdistatiu  (in  Petermann's  Mitteilungen, 
1863) :  Milliffen,  <Wild  Ufe  among  the  Koords' 
(London  18/0)  ;  Creag^,  'Armenians,  Koords 
and  Turks*  (ib.  1880);  Oiantre,  'Les  Kurdes,* 
in  BvlUtiHs  de  la  Soeiiti  d"  Anthropologit  de 
Lyon  (Lyons  1889). 

KURENBERG.  ku'ren-berk,  Der  VOn,  or 
der  Kilrenbereer,  a  German  minstrel  of  the 
I2th  century.  His  short  love  songs  belong  to 
the  ancient  folklore  as  to  that  subjects  and 
are  comnosed  in  Nibelungen  stanzas.  He  came 
of  knightly  family  of  Austrian  origin  located 
either  at  Line,  Burgfaausen  or  Schala,  each  of 
which  places  had  branches  of  this  family.  He 
Is  called  the  oldest  Minnesinger,  and  his  songs 
are  collected  by  Hatiptin  "Des  Minnesanzs 
Friihling*  (4th  ed.,  Leipzig  1888),  and  m 
Bartsch  s  'Deutsche  Liedercuchiem>  (4th  ed., 
Stuttgart  1901)  ;  Buhring,  'Das  KiJrenberg 
Liederbuch  nadi  dem  gegenwartigen  Stand  der 
Forschung'  (Amstadt  1901-02).  Pfciffer  and 
Bartsdi  considered  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
Nibelungenlied.  Consult  Vollmtiller,  'Kuren- 
berg  und  die  Nibelungen>  (^Stuttgart  1874) ; 
Eugen,  Joseph,  'Die  Friihzeit  des  deulschen 
Minnesangs,  Quellen  und  Forsdiungen'  (Strass- 
burg  1886). 

KURIA  MURIA  (koo're-a  mooVe-a) 
ISLANDS,  a  group  of  five  islands  situated  ofT 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  at  distances  vary- 
ing from  10  to  about  30  miles,  with  a  total  area 
of  over  25  square  miles.  Guano  deposits  are 
found  in  these  islands,  but  they  are  considered 
lo  be  barren  and  have  very  few  inhabitants.  In 
1854  they  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain.     ■ 

KURIHAMA,  koo're-4'm4,  Japan,  a  mile 
west  of  the  village  of  Uraga,  where,  on  14  July 
1853,  Commodore  M.  C  Perry  anchored  hia 
four  vessels.  On  14  July  1901,  the  monument,  a 
monolith  of  Sendai  granite,  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  (now  in  black),  penned  by  the  Marquis 
Ito  and  reared  by  the  America's  Friends  Asso- 
■  dation,  and  to  which  the  Mikado  subscribed  a 
thousand  yen,  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of 
Perry's  grandson.  Commodore  Rogers,  with 
three  American  tnen-of-war,  part  of  the  im- 
perial navy  and  a  great  company  of  distin- 
guished Japanese,  'the  military  and  naval  dis- 
play included  the  various  types  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Japanese  fleet,  showing  progress 
from  the  war  junk  to  the  battleship.  A  dozen 
or  so  of  natives,  who  remembered  the  scene  of 
1853,  were  present  The  Perry  monument 
stands  enclosed  by  36  granite  posts,  Hnked  by 
ship's  anchor  chains,  in  the  centre  of  a  broad 
square  enclosed  by  banks  faced  with  stone.  In 
1917  CapL  Thomas  Hardy  of  Seattle,  Wash, 
aged  84,  one  of  the  oarsmen  who  rowed  Perry 
ashore,  visited  Japan  at  the  invitation  and  ex- 
pense of  the  school  children  of  the  empire  and 
received  honors  from  the  emperor,  officials  and 
people  and  children  everywhere.  Ten  miles 
down  the  bay  is  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory of  Misaki^  from  or  to  which  many_  Japa- 
nese students  in  the  American  institution  of 
similar  purpose  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  have 
studied. 


(q.v.).  Area,  6,068  square  miles.  The  highest 
elevation  is  7,382  feet.  The  chain  extends  south- 
west to  northeast  from  Yezo  to  Kamchatka. 
They  are  divided  into  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Koriles.  Pop.  4,400.  Consult  Snow,  'Notes  on 
the  Kurile  Islands'    (1896). 

KURISCHES  MAFF,  koo'nsh-es  haf, 
Prussia,  the  largest  of  Prussia's  laji;oons,  reach- 
ing from  Labiau  to  Memel,  60  miles  long  and 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sand-bar  called  the 
Kurishce  Nehrun^.  A  number  of  rivers  are 
discharged  into  this  lagoon,  such  as  the  Dan^e, 
Minge,  Russ  and  Gilge,  etc.  While  navigation 
is  carried  on  in  the  "Memel  Deeps,*  a  channel 
connecting  with  the  North  Sea  and  12  feet  deep 
and  about  1,000  feet  wide,  this  lagoon  has  little 
shipping  value.  The  water  is  fresh,  being  fed 
by  the  above-mentioned  rivers  and  the  mtjch 
larger  Memel  or  Niemen. 

KtJRNBERGER,  kiim'berg-er,  Ferdinand, 
German  novelist  and  critic:  b.  Vienna,  3  July 
1823;  d.  Munich,  14  Oct.  1879.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Vienna,  but  turned  to  journalism 
(1846).  fled  from  his  native  town  (1848)  as  a 
revolutionist,  but  returned  (1859)  and  settled  in 


his  reputation.  Other  works  of  his  . 
GoIdmarchen>  (Vienna  1857) ;  <Novellen» 
(Munich  1861-62),  a  collection  of  feuilletons  on 
Austrian  history  from  1859-73,  generally  in 
satirical  strain ;  'Siegelringe*  (Hamburg  1874)  ; 
'Der  Haustyrann'  (Vienna  1876),  a  novel.  His 
chief  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was 
<CalaIina'  (Hamburg  1855).  He  was  a  pes- 
simist but  made  a  good  critic  with  his  frankness 
and  deep  poetic  understanding.  W.  Laufer 
brourfit  out  a  volume  of  posthumous  works  en- 
titled <Novellen>  (Stuttgart  1893),  and  Kari 
Rosner  published  his  'Schloss  der  Frevel* 
(Leipzig  1904),  a  novel.  Consult  Mulfinger, 
'Kiimbeigers  Roman  der  Amerikamudc' 
(Philadelphia  1903). 

KURO  SHIWO,  koo-roo  she'wo  (Uterally, 
''^dark  blue  salt"),  or.  In  common  parlance,  the 
black  current  or  streaoL  It  was  distinguished 
from  the  water  on  either  side  of  it  and  named 
by  the  Japanese  ages  ago.  An  old  Japanese 
map  shows  the  general  features  of  the  north- 
ern Pacific,  Bering's  Strait  and  islands  and  its 
shores  quite  accurately  delineated.  Yet  this 
river  of  warm  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
Arst  scientifically  studied  and  described  t^ 
Lieut.  Silas  Bent,  U.S.N.,  in  Perry's  expedi- 
tion 1852-54,  who  made  a  report,  the  state- 
ments and  sun^estious  in  whidi  have  been  in 
the  main  confirmed  by  later  investigators.  In 
history,  this  stream  of  black  brine  contributed 
notably  to  the  peopling  of  both  Japan  and 
America  and  to  its  Bora  and  fauna.  The 
first  host  of  invaders  from  the  Asian  continent 
throu(^  Korea  were  aided  by  it  to  reach  Id- 
zumo  and  Hiuga,  and  the  second  set,  or  the 
great  drift  of  humanity,  from  the  Malay  world, 
made  good  use  of  the  current  and  landed  at 
many  points  on  the  coasts  of  Japan.  The  Kuro 
Shi  wo  is  bent  southward,  not  by  impin^ng  on 
the  land,  but  is  prevented  from  entering  the 
Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Bering  Strait,  which  at  its 
deepest  is  only  30  fathoms,  or  180  feet  deep, 
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cold  water  rushes  from  the  icy  seas,  drawing 
or  pushing  the  Kuro  Shiwo  eastward.  Tbou^ 
fogs  abound,  only  a  little  polar  ice  comes 
through,  with  no  icebergs,  as  in  the  Atlantic 
Gulf  Stream.  One  curious  effect  was  to  sup- 
ply the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  splendid 
limber  of  "Oregon"  —  a  word  which  ultimately 
came  to  mean  anything  unusually  fine  and  is  so 
used,  as  an  adjective,  in  the  Hawaiian  version 
of  the  Bible.  Consult  Perry's  "Narrative  of 
the  Japan  Expedition*  (1857);  Rein's  'Japan' 
(18^)  ;  'Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan.' 

KUROFATKIN.    See  Kouropatkin. 

KORSCHNER,  kursh'ner,  JoBepb,  Ger- 
man author  and  editor:  b.  Gotha,  20  Sept.  )853; 
d.  on  a  journey  to  Huben,  29  July  1902.  His  first 
emjdoyment  was  in  mechanical  en^neering, 
then  he  studied  at  the  Leipzig  University,  there- 
upon (1875)  living  several  years  in  Berlin.  He 
managed  the  Sluttgart  periodical  Vctn  Pels 
cum  iieer  (1881-^)  and  founded  Deutsche 
Nationalliteralur;  he  was  appointed  literarv  di- 
rector of  the  Deutsche  Verlagsantalt  and  re- 
moved (1393)  to  Eisenach.  He  devoted  some 
time  to  compiling  theatrical  history,  then  be- 
came editor  (1880-82)  of  Neue  Zeit,  official 
organ  of  German  dramatical  authors  and  com- 
posers then  (1885-86)  he  edited  Deutsche 
SchriflsleUerieilung,  etc  After  editing  sev- 
eral encyclopedias  he  compiled  Allegemeiner 
deutscher  LtieraturkaUnder  from  the  fifth  to 
24th  yearly  issue.  He  wrote  also  'Konrad  Ek- 
hof>  (1872);  »Heil  Kaiser.  dir!>  (1897);  <Fra« 
Musika'  (1898)  ;  'Kaiser  Wilhelm  H  als  Sol- 
dat  und  Secmann*  (1902). 

KURSK,  Russia,  a  government  bounded  by 
the  governments  Tchcrnigov  on  the  northwest. 
Orel  on  the  north,  Voronesh  on  the  east  and 
Charkov  and  Poltava  on  the  south  and  south- 
west. It  covers  an  area  of  about  17,937  square 
miles._  It  consists  of  a  wide  plain  framed  in 
by  he^slits  which  discharge  their  water  by  over 
400  rivers  of  which  the  Sein  is  chief.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  3,133,500,  mostly  Great 
Russians,  who  have,  however,  adopted  many  of 
the  customs  of  the  Little  Russians,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  It  is  one 
of  Russia's  most  fertile  governments.  The 
chief  industry  is  agriculture  with  a.  large  out- 
put of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
sugar-beets,  hemp,  etc.  It  has  a  great  growth 
of  fruit  such  as  apples,  cherries  and  plums; 
the  bee-culture,  has,  however,  declined  greatly 
and  its  cattle  trade  is  small.  Manufactures 
are  inconsiderable,  sugar  being  the  most  promi- 
nent along  with  oil-dressing. 

KURSK,  Iciirsk.  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name  situated  on  the 
moulh  of  the  Kur  River  and  a  junction  of 


o  gymnasia,  a  high  school  and 
a  school  of  geodetic 5,  besides  banks,  theatre, 
commercial  exchange,  etc.  Considerable  indus- 
try is  carried  on  in  leather  work,  steam  grinding 
mills,  oil-pressing,  pottery,  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing, as  well  as  commerce  in  grain,  ta!low,hemp 
and  hemp-oil,  and  bristles.    Pop.  83,330. 

KURTH,  kerth,  GodefrDid.  Belgian  histo- 
rian: b.  Arlon,  II  May  1847;  d.  Assche,  Bra- 
bant, 4  Jan.  1916.    From  1872  to  1906  he  vras 


professor  si  the  Unlver^ty  of  LJige,  and  from 
the  latter  year  until  his  death  was  director  of 
the  Belgian  Historical  Institute,  Rome.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Acaden^  of  the  Cadiolic 
Religion  of  Rome,  of  the  Roral  Sodety  of 
Literature  of  London,  of  the  Dutch  Literary 
Society  of  Leyden,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgian  and  of  other  societies  Belgian  and 
foreign.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of 
administration  of  the  Roya.1  Library,  C^om- 
mander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  and  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Pius  IX.  He  wrote  'Caton 
I'ancien' ;  'Elude  criliaue  sur  Saint-Lambert 
et  son  premier  biograpne' ;  'La  loi  de  Beau- 
mont en  Belgique* ;  'Les  ori^nes  de  la  civil- 
isation modeme' ;  'Les  origines  de  la  ville 
de  Li^ge';  'Histoire  po£tique  des  Merovin- 
giens' ;  'La.  fronti^re  linguistique  en  Belgique 
et  dans  le  nord  de  la  France'  (2  vols.)  ;  'Les 
etudes   franques' ;    'L'eglisi 
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ger  de  Liige  et  la  civilisation  au  Xe  siecle' 
(2  vols.);  'La  cite  de  Li*ge  au  moyen  age' 
(3  vols.);  'Manuel  de  ITiistore  de  Belgique'; 
'Abri^t  de  ITiistoire  de  Belgique';  'Manuel 
d'histoire  universelle'  (2  vols.);  'Notre  nom 
national';  'Miiraim,  souvenirs  d'Egyple' ;  'La 
nationality  Beige.'  He  founded  and  became 
first  director  ot  Archives  Beiges,  revue  critique 
d'historiographit  nationale. 

KURZ,  kiirts,  Heiimch,  German  historian 
of  liiterature :  b.  Paris,  28  April  1805 ;  d.  Aarau, 
24  Feb.  1873.  Of  German  parents,  he  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Paris  and  lived  in  Munich  and 
Augsburg  from  1830,  in  the  latter  city  pub- 
lishing a  constitutional  opposition  paper,  Die 
Zeil,  fdiich  caused  his  dncarccration  after  a  few 
weeks.  He  next  removed  to  Switzerland  teach- 
ing German  and  literature  in  Saint  Gall  and 
was  promoted  to  professor  (1839)  at  Aanu 
and  made  librarian  also  (1846).  The  ridi 
treasures  of  the  Aarau  Library  fumi^ied  him 
material  for  the  study  and  research  in  German 
literature.  He  wrote  'Handbuch  der  poetischen 
NationalHtcratur  der  Dentschenseit  Haller' 
(Ziiridi  1840;  3d  cd.,  1859);  'Handbuch  der 
deutschen  Prosa  van  Gottsched  bis  auf  die 
ueueste  zeit'  (ib.  1845-53) ;  'Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Litcratur'  (Vols.  I-III,  Leipzig  1851; 
Vol  IV,  1868-72),  his  greatest  wort,  which 
reached  its  seventh  edition  in  1876.  He  also 
edited  'Esopns  von  Burkard  Waldis' ;  'Sim- 
plizianische  Schriften*  of  Qiristoffel  vun 
Grimmeishausen ;  Pischart's  'Dichttmgen'; 
Wickiam's  'Rollwagenbiicfaleiti.'  He  edited 
collectiTe  works  of  Goethe  (1867-68)  and  of 
SchiUer  (1867-68)  in  12  and  9  volnmea,  re- 
spectively, also  of  selected  works  of  Lessing, 
Herder,  WieJand,  Chamisso,  von  Klcist  and 
£.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  and  compiled  'Die  dentscbe 
Ltteratur  im  Elsass'    (Berlin  1874). 

KUS,  a  semi-wild  tribe  of  Dravidians  b- 
habiting  parts  of  Bengal  and  Orissa.  They  are 
also  generally  known  as  Khonds  and  number 
over  half  a  million.    See  Khonds. 

KUSI,  koo  se.    See  Coosy. 

KUSKOQUIM,  kiis'k&-kwilm.  Alaska,  the 
second  river  in  size  in  the  Territorjr  risii%  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  McKinl^,  and 
after  a  southwestern  course  of  over  650  miles, 
flowing  throui^  the  wide  ettuaiy  of  Kusko- 
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quim  Bay  into  Bering  Sea,  about  200  miles  south 
of  the  Yukon  Delta.  ^  It  is  navigable  for  about 
500  miles.  The  trading  stations  along  its  banks 
are  Kolinakof,  Oknagamut,  Odgaviganiut,  Gavi- 
mamuit  and  Bettiel.  The  inhabitanta  in  the 
regioii  are  chiefly  Indians  and  Eskimos,  Gold 
was  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  KuskD<;uiin 
in  1903  aod  tlie  valley  is  now  dotted  with  mining 
camps. 

KUSSHAUL,  kus'moul,  Adolf,  Germjut 
physician :  b.  Graben,  near  Carhruhe,  22  Feb. 
1B22;  d.  Heidelberg,  28  May  1902.  He  studied 
at  Heidelbcre,  became  assistant  of  Nagele  and 
Pfeufer,  and  removed  (1847J  to  Vienna,  then 
Prague  and  became  (184^)  militan'  surgeon  for 
Baden.  He  became  iustritcior  ( 1855)  at  Heidel- 
berg Uoivertily,  and  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  (1857)  and  professor  (1859)  and  di- 
recl»r  of  the  medical  clinic  ana  potyclinic  at 
Erlangen.  In  1863  he  ipracttsed  In  Freibui^  in 
Breisgau  and  (1876)  at  Strassburg.  He  retired 
(1389)  and  Uved  at  Heidelberg.  He  made 
useful  researches  in  epilepsy,  advanced  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  b^  usage 
of  the  stomach-pump.  He  wrote  'Die  Far- 
benerscheinuneen  im  Grunde  des  menschlichen 
Auges*  (Heidelberg  1845),  an  invaluable  work; 
'Untersuchunsen  iiber  das  Seelenleben  des 
aeu^ebomen  £lenschen>  (Leipzig  1859:  3d  ed., 
Tubrngm  1896) ;  'Untersuchungen  iiber  den 
constituttonellen  Merkurialtsmus  und  sein 
Verhaltnis  zur  constkutioncUcn  Syphilis^ 
(Wiirzborg  1B61)  ;  'Ueber  die  Behandlnng  der 
Hagenerweitemng  durch  eine  neue  Metbode> 
(Freiburg  1869} ;  'Zwanzig  Bnefe  der  Uens 
scbOipocken  und  Kiriipockenimpfung'  (Frei' 
bur^  ^^'*]'i  '^''  Stdningen  der  Sprache' 
(^Leipzig  18b5),  in  Ziemssen's  'Handbuch  der 
Palhologie';  'Jugenderrinnerungen  eines  alten 
Arztes>    (Stuttgart   1899;  8th  ed.,   1909). 

KUSSNACHT,  kiis'naht,  recently  caHed 
KUSSNACH,  Switzerland,  a  village,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district  in  Canton  Schwyz.  located  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rigi  Mountain  on  the  shore  of 
the  Kussnach  Lake,  an  arm  of  Lake  Lucerne. 
It  is  the  landing  station  for  the  lake  steamers 
that  ply  round  this  superbly  beautiful  region. 
A  fountain  has  been  erected  here  in  memory  of 
William  Telt,  and  on  the  spot  nearty,  where 
legend  states  Gessler  was  shot,  is  TeD's  Chapel, 
and  the  niins  of  the  caMie  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Gessler  abode.    Popi  3,981. 

KUSTBNDJE,  kil-stan'fi,  or  CON- 
STANTZA,  Rumania,  c^tal  dty  of  the 
Dobrudja,  k>cated  on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the 
Constantza-Tchemavoda  Railway,  which  here 
bridges  the  Danube.  The  ancient  remains  of 
the   end   of    the   so-called   Trajan's    Wall    is 


Catholic,  Armenian  and  Bulgarian  cburches, 
ei^t  stale  subsidized  mosques,  a  gymnasium. 
four  public  schools,  etc.  The  modern  constructed 
harbor,  finished  1902,  has  a  breakwater  and 
docking  basins,  freigtit  elevators,  etc,  A  large 
export  trade  is  done  in  grain,  sheep  and  petro- 
leum and  considerable  merchandise  is  imported 
here,  diiefly  textiles,  cast-iron  ^ods  and  colo- 
nial wares.  It  stands  in  direct  oommomcation 
by   steamer   with   Constantinople,   and   it's   im- 

SiTtance  led  to  its  early  seizure  bjr  the  Central 
owers  when  war  entered  this  langdom  (see 
Was,  Edkopean).    This  city  is  the  site  of  the 


old  Roman  towa  Constantiana  and  was  the 
place  of  exile  of  Ovid.  The  Russians  and 
Turks  met  here  in  the  War  of  1854.  Pop. 
26,628. 

KUSTENLAND,  kii'sten-lant,  Austria,  the 
coastal  lands  or  littoral  comprising  the  three 
Crown  lands :  Gora,  Gradisca,  Istna  and  the 
dty  of  Trieste  widi  its  district.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  Crown  lands  Trieste  is  the  focal 
point;  Gorz,  Gradisca  and  Istria  have  independ- 
ent representatives,  -Gora  and  Gradisca  having 
22  delegates  and  Istria  33,  the  conventions 
meeting  at  Gorz  and  Parenzo.  The  political 
administration  is  at  Trieste,  vested  in  the  aov- 
emor,  judiciary  and  finance  branches.  The 
area  of  the  littoral  lands  is  3,077  square  miles, 
with  about  894,457  inhabitants.  Consult 
Czoemig,  von,  'Die  ethnologisdien  Verbshnsse 
des  Oesterreichischeu  KiistenlandB'  (Trieste 
1885);  id.,  'Spezialortsreportariimi  des  aster- 
rcichisch-il^rischen  Kustenlandes'  (Vienna 
1894 J,  published  by  the  Central  Comtnission  on 
Statistics. 

KtiSTRIN,  kus'lren',  or  CUSTRIN,  Prus- 
sia, a  town  and  fortress  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
government  district  Frankfurt,  located  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Warthe  and  Oder  rivers  and 
the  junction  of  several  railways.  Its  chief 
prominent  buildings  are  three  Evangelical 
churches,  one  bdng  ibe  Saint  Mary  Church 
containing  the  graves  of  the  Margrave  Johann 
and  his '  wife,  Kalharina;  a  Catholic  church, 
syuagogu^  handsome  tovm'hall  and  newly- 
ercctcd  bridges  spanning  the  Oder  and  Warthe. 
There  is  a  noteworthy  monument  to  the  Mar- 
grave Johann  von  Kustrin  in  the  palace  grounds, 
and  a  statue  of  the  Grosser  Kurfiirst.  Its  in- 
dustries consist  of  a  potB»3  meal  factory  and 
manufactures  of  fire-extinguishing  apparatus, 
pianos,  varnishes,  roofing  paper,  hot-bed  frames, 
wagons,  fumkure,  cigars,  ovens,  etc.,  besides 
flour  milb,  saw  mills,  machine  works,  wood- 
cresoting  works,  pottery,  etc.  The  crown  prince, 
later  Frederick  the  Great,  was  held  prisoner 
here  by  his  father  from  1730-32.  The  town 
was  bombarded  by  the  Russians  in  1758,  and 
the  fortification  was  surrendered,  1  Nov.  1806, 
to  the  French  upon  the  arrival  of  a  small  party 
of  cavalry  and  was  held  till  1814.    Pop.  17,600. 

KUTAIA,  koo-tl'a,  or  KUTAHIA,  Turkey, 
the  capital  of  a  sandjak  in  the  vilayet  Bmsa, 
Asia  Minor.    It  is  located  In  a  fertile  district. 


churches.  The  agricultural  products  are  grain, 
tohacco,  popw,  vegetaMes  and  fruit.  Very 
pretty  faience  is  made  here,  but  the  former 
thriving  potteries  are  mostly  extinct.  It  has 
considerable  commerce  in  wool,  goats'  hair, 
harv-pelts,  opium  and  meerschaum.  The 
Mehemed  All  peace  with  the  Porte  was  made 
here  14  May  1833,  and  it  was  here  that  Kossuth 
was  interned  from  185(^51.  Pop.  27,000; 
mostly  Mohammethns. 

KUTAtS.  Rus^,  a  government  in  Trans- 
caucasia, bordered  on  the  west  by  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  north  by  the  provinces,  Kuban  and 
Terek,  on  the  east,  southeast  and  southwest  by 
the  governments  Tiflis,  Kars  and  the  vilayets 
Erzerotim  and  Treblzond,  respectively.  It  has 
an  area  of  (!.I45  square  miles,  consisting  largely 
s,  the  Ryon  River  and  its  tribuianet, 
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flowing  through  Ae  only  level  lands.  The 
southwesterly  part  is  the  most  fertile  in  t£ie 
Caucasus.  The  agricullaral  products  raised  are 
com,  wine,  tea,  ramie,  wheat,  nuts,  figs,  pom- 
egranates, cherries,  rye  and  barl^,  and  the 
cattle,  horses,  asses,  mules  of  this  country  are 
noted.  Silk  also  enters  into  the  cultivation. 
Of  its  mineral  output  manganese  is  the  most 
important,  but  coal,  lead,  silver  and  copper  are 
ined,  also   marble   and   fire-clay.     Its  popula- 


lowcrs  of   the  orthodox  Greek   Church  chiefly, 
the  remaiader  being  mostly  Mc^ammedaos. 

KUTAIS,  tcoo-ils,  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ermnent  of  (he  same  name,  in  Transcaucasia, 
located  on  the  Rion  River  and  the  Rion-Kutais- 
Tkvibuli  Railway,  It  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  has  two  gymnasiums,  a  high  school  ' 
and  district  school.  Its  magnificent  cathedral 
of  Georgian  architecture  dating  from  (he  11th 
century  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Turks  in 
1692,  and  has  not  been  restored.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  hats  and  silks.  Pop.  57,361,  includ- 
ing many  Armenians  and  Jews, 

KUTCMIN,  ku-chin',  a  name  given  to  the 
tribes  of  the  Athabascan  Indians  who  live  near 
the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska,  and  in  British 
North  America  down  to  the  lower  Uadcenzie 
Valley.  They  are  also  called  Loucheux  and 
Quarrelers.  They  number  less  than  2,000.  They 
are  very  fond  of  games  and  athletic  contests, 
and  are  of  a  hardy,  manly  and  warlike  disposi- 
tion. They  are  among  the  most  hospitable  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  American  continents.  . 
Guests  are  entertained  for  weeks  and  even 
months  at  a  time.  Property  is  carefully 
recognized  by  the  Kutchin  and  the  chiefs, 
medicine  men  and  those  in  raieral,  who  possess 
wealth  or  rank  or  both,  have  several  wive*. 
They  have  somewhat  complicated  religious  cere- 
monies and  myths,  and  the  medicine  men  possess 
very  great  authority,  exceeding  tbat  of  the 
chiefs.  Consult  Petitot,  'Autour  du  lac  d« 
Esclaves>  (1891);  <Giograpfaie  de  I'Atbabat- 
kaw  —  Mackenzie  et  des  grands  lacs  du  bassin  ' 
artique'  (Paris  1875) ;  Schoolcraft,  Undian 
Tribes.* 

KUTTENBERG,  kiit'tKn-berk,  Bohemia, 
known  to  the  Czechs  as  Hora  Kutni,  a  town 
on  the  Vienna-Tetschen  branch  of  the  Austrian. 
North-West  Railway.  It  has  nine  churchei, 
among  them  the  beautiful  unfinished  Saint 
Barbara  Church  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
in  Gothic  style,  and  the  Saint  Jacob's  with  its 
high  tower.  Tte  old  royal.  Wafsche  Hof  castlt 
of  the  13th  century  and  its  beautiful  chapel  as 
well  as  the  Mint  are  notable  structures,  also  the 
town-hall.  It  has  several  industrial  sdiools,  the 
old  Headek  castle  converted  into  a  (iech 
teachers'  seminary,  the  UrsuUne  convent,  etc. 
Its  industries  consist  of  fruit  and  Tegetable 
raising,  sugar,  alcohol  factories,  a  brewery, 
machine  works,  iron  foundry,  oi^an  factory, 
etc.  Tbe  foundation  of  the  town  originated 
from  the  discovenr  of  silver  ore  and  mining 
flourished  in  the  IJth  century.    Pop.  15,542 

KUTUSOV,  Michail  Ilarionovltch  Cede- 
niahtehev.  Prince  of  Smoleiisk,  Rusnan  field- 
marshal  :  b.  16  Sepi.  1745 ;  d.  Bunzlau,  28  April 
1813.  Entering  the  army  in  1765  he  fought 
against  the  Poles  from  1769,  against  the  Turks 


1770;  he  lost  an  eye  (1774)  in  the  Crimean 
campaign,  and  then  dwelt  abroad  for  some 
ysarfi.  He  was  made  major-general  (1784), 
and,  at  the  sieges  of  Odessa  (1790),  Bender  and 
battle  of  Rimnik,  and  of  Ismail  and  Matchin 
(1791)  under  Suvarov.  he  gained  fame.  In 
1793  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  (^n- 
st^itinople  and  later  Ambassador  at  BerliiL 
After  the  tsar's  assassination  (_1801)  he  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
for  a  wtuTe  going  thence  to  his  estates  in 
Volbj^a.  In  1805  he  was  given  command  of 
tixe  First  Army  Corp.  He  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory, on  18  and  19  November  over  Marfdial 
Mortier  at  Diirren  stein,  and  commanded,  under 
Tsar  Alracander  I,  on  2  Dec  1805,  the  allied 
armies  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  where  he  was 
wounded  for  the  third  time.  From  1806-11  he 
was  governor- general  at  Kiev,  then  at  Vilna,  to 
become  (1811)  commander-in'Cfiief '  ia  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  for  which  he  was  created 
a  prince.  After  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  (Uay 
1812)  he  succeeded  Barclay  de  Tolly  as  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  army  against  Napoleon 
I.  He  fought  tbe  bloody  battle  of  Borodino 
(7  Sept.  1812)  and  became  field-marshal.  He 
was  Bunted  tne  title  Smolensky  for  bis  victory 
over  Davout  and  Ney  at  Smolensk.  Calling  on 
all  Europe  by  proclamation  he  carried  on  the 
campaign  but  died  early  at  Bunzlau,  -where  a 
monument  was  erected  in  his  memory,  as  also 
at  Saint  Petersburg.  Consdt  S^Khholz.  Fried- 
rich  von,  'Der  Fcldmarschal,  Furst  Kntusov 
Smolenskoi'  in  Geschickte  der  europdiicktn 
StoaUn  (Beriin  1814);  Schniiikir,  J.  H.  <La 
Russie  1812:  Rostoptchine  et  Koutoniof* 
(Paris  1863). 

K'UTZIHO,  ku'tsln^,  Friedrich  TraoEott, 
German  botanist:  b.  Ritteburg,  near  Artem,  8 
Dec.  1807;  d.  Nordhausen  9  Sept.  1893.  He 
studied  natural  science  at  Halle,  was  appointed 
(1838)  teacher  of  natural  science  at  the  high 
school  at  Norcttiansen,  retiring  in  1883.  He 
wrote  and  studied  on  the  algae  species  specially, 
establishing  a  new  epoch  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  siri>ject.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are  'Species  Algarum*  (Leipzig  1849) ;  'AlgK 
aqus  dulcis*  (Httlle  1833-36),  coiuaining  dried 
specimens ;  'Grundzuge  der  philosopttischen 
Botanik'  (Leipzig  185I-S2),  in  which  he  fought 
against  the  theory  of  stability  of  the  speaes 
and  advocated  spontaneous  generation. 

KOTZTOWN,  koots'toun,  Pa.,  borough  in 
Berks  County,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  18  miles  northeast  of  Reading.  There 
is  a  normal  school  here  and  manufactures  of 
flour,  leather,  shoes,  ho^ery,  shirts,  silk  goods 
and  iron  foundries  and  marble  and  granite 
works.  The  electric-lighting  plant  is  die  prop- 
erty of  the  borough.    Pop.  2,3150. 

KUYP,  Albert    See  Cuyp,  Ai.bfrt. 

KUYPBR,  koi'pir,  AbnOimm,  ex-Ptemier 
of  the  Netherlands,  exponent  of  Calvinism,  es- 
pecially in  its  relation  to  art,  literature  and 
democracy:  b.  29  Oct.  1837,  at  Maasluis.  He 
was  educated  in  Leyden.  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  He  held 
pastorales  mt  Beesd.  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam 
(1867-74).  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Free  University  of  Amsterdam  (1880),  now 
aided  by  the  stat^  aiid  has  been  for  over  30 
years  leader  of  me  Anti -Revolutionary  party 
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and  edit6r-m-diief  of  De  Stmidaard  (tbe 
Slaitdard).  Among  Duldi  fclks  all  over  the 
irorld,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  he  is 
reckoDed  not  only  a  Eheologidan,  irfiilosopher 
and  statesman  of  ereat  abiliiv,  but  as  standing 
in  the  front  rank  of  writers  of  pure  and  forcible 
Dutch.  He  has  tens  of  thousands  of  admirers 
in  Ameriia,  who  read  his  writings,  which  in- 
chide  incisive  editorials,  an  ^Encyclopedia  of 
Theok^y'  and  various  essays  of  general  liter- 
acy   interest,    sudi    as    '-Caiviniam    and    Art' 


d  Safeguard  of  our  ConBtttudonal 
liberties'  (1895).  He  was  Premier  of  the 
Idngdtmi  durinjf  the  Boer  War.  In  1891  he 
visited  the  United  States  and  delivered  the 
Stone  lectures  at  Princeton.  Rev.  J.  Hendrick 
de  Vries  has  translaled  into  English  some  of 
Dr.  Kuyper'E  best  books  and  essays.  His 
daughter  Henriette,  noted  as  an  authoress, 
wrote  (in  Dotch^,  *Six  Uonths  in  the  Homes 
of  Eastern  America* ;  ^Vacations  in  Enzland* ; 
'A  Vi»t  to  Rusua,*  and  'Henry  Hutbon,  in 
Dutch  Sernce>  (1909)  and  has  written  her  ex- 
periences as  a  nurse  during  the  World  War  of 
1914-ia 


dassi 


KVICaLA,     kve-<li£1^     Jan,     Bohemian 
ssical   scholar  and  politician:   d.   Miinchen- 


,  6   May  1834;   d.    1908.    He  studied  i 


sofessor  of  classical  philology  at  the  Fra^e 
University.  He  wrote  'Beitrage  tar  Kritik 
und  Erkilrung  del  SotJioldes>  (Vienna  1864- 
69)-  <VergiJstudicn>  (Prague  1W8) ;  'Studien 
zu  Euripides*  (Vienna  18?9> ;  'Ncue  Beitrage 
der  .£iieis>  (Prague  1881),  etc  As  a  politidan 
of  the  Old-Czecb  party  he  was  elected  (16S0- 
S3)  to  the  Rcichsrat  and  from  1881  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bcrfiemian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  which  capacity  be  pal  tbrongh  a  bill  com- 
pelling the  erection  in  Bohemia  of  special 
schools  for  Czech  children  (the  lex  Kvieab). 
Id  the  Reichsrat  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
creating  the  law  for  the  separation  of  the 
Prague  University  into  Czech  and  German 
divisions,  takit^  an  instructor's  position  in  the 

KWALHIOKWA,  kwal-hS-oVwa,  a  tribe 
of  Athabascan  Indians,  formerly  living  on 
Willopah  River,  Washington,  near  the  Lower 
Chinook  Indians.  They  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  Owilapsh  or  Whilpah. 

KWANGSI.  kwang'se,  Oiina^  a  province  in 
the  southern  kingdom,  bordered  oy  Kwangtung 
on  (he  east  and  southeast,  by  Tungking  on  the 
southwest,  Yiinnan  on  the  west  and  '  by 
Kweichou  and  Hunan  on  the  north.  It  has  an 
area  of  77,200  square  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  the  section  is  composed  of  Uesozoic  red 
sandstone  forming  a  basin;  the  easterly  and 
southerljrportions  of  the  province  arc  moun- 
tainous. The  almost  unnavigable  Si-kiang  River 
and  its  tributaries  water  tne  province,  whose 
i^ef  products  are  rice,  maize,  aniseed,  cinna- 
mon, sugar,  tea,  indigo,  lumber,  etc.  Its  in- 
dustries consist  of  silk  and  cotton  textiles; 
mining  scarcely  exists.  It  is  China's  poorest 
province,  and  is  the  place  of  refuge  for  robber 
bands.  Its  capital  city^  Kweilin,  is  in  the 
northeast  of  the  province.  The  harbor  of 
Wnchou  has  important  foreign  commerce;  of 
hnportance  also  are  Nanmng  on  the  Yanking, 


and  Lungchou  on  the  Tonking  border.  It  is  in 
this  province  that  such  insurrections  as  the 
Taiping  and  others  have  arisen. 

KWANZA,  kwan'z^,  or  COANZA,  k6- 
an'z^,  Portuguese  West  Africa,  a  large  river 
rising  in  Lake  Mussombo,  it  flows  at  6rst  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  then  north,  and  finally 
in  a  westerly  and  northwesterly  course,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  lat.  9°  10*  S., 
not  far  south  of  Saint  Paul  de  Loanda.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  there  are  many  falls, 
the  last  being  die  Livingstone  or  Kambambe 
Falls,  below  which  for  a  distance  of  about  160 
miles  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers. 
Its  total  length  is  about  700  miles. 

KWEICHOU,  or  KUSICHOU,  China,  a 
•outhwestcra  province  bounded  by  the  provinces 
Yunnan  on  the  west,  Kwangsi  on  the  south, 
Hunan  on  the  east  and  Szdtchwan  on  the  north. 
It  is  largely  a  mountainous  region  and  fertile 
only  in  small  stretches  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wuldang  River  which  runs  into  the  Yangtse- 
Idang.  There  is  therefore  little  agriculture  but 
more  cattle  breeding;  its  horses  being  con- 
sidered the  best  in  China.  Its  richness  in 
minerals  is  important;  copper  for  all  the 
Qiinese  coinage  is  mined  here;  also  quidcsilvef 
is  becoming  an  important  product.  The  coun- 
try is  very  much  denuded  of  inhabitants  since 
the  war  of  annihilation  (starting  1848)  of  the 
Chinese  against  the  mountain  tribes, known  as 
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i  exports  are  paper  and  raw  silk 


_  the  north,  Singi  in  the  south  and  Tchun-yuSn 
on  ithe  Yuenldang  River.  The  population  is 
about  9,265,000  according  to  die  Chinese  census. 

KYABUCCA,  a  beautifully  mottled  wood 
found  principally  in  Guinea,  Moluccas,  and  to 
some  extent  in  India.  It  is  made  use  of  in  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  furniture,  caskets  and 
tobacco  and  snufi  boxes.    See  Kiabocca. 

KYANIZING,  ki'Sn-IzIng,  a  process  for 
preserving  timber,  cordage,  etc,  from  the  effects 
of  diy-rot  named  from  an  inventor  of  the  name 
of  Kyan.  It  consists  in  immersing  the  material 
to  be  preserved  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  the  former  to  from  10  to  15  gallons 
of  the  latter,  according  to  the  strength  reouired. 
The  time  during  whicn  timbei;  must  be  aUowed 
to  remain  in  the  solution  depends  upon  its  size 
and  thickness.  For  boards  and  small  timbers 
24  hours  are  required  for  each  inch  of  thick- 
ness. This  process  is  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
used, as  wood  is  much  better  preserved  by  be- 
ing saturated  with  creosote  or  coal-tar. 

KYD,  Thomu,  English  dramatist :  b.  Lon- 
don, about  S  Nov.  1558;  d.  December  1594. 
While  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  pre- 
cursors of  Shakespeare,  Kyd's  very  name  was 
scarcely  known  until  the  closing  years  of  the 
19th  century.  Iti  1773  Thomas  Hawkins  dis- 
covered his  name  in  connection  with  The 
Spanish  Tragedy  in  Heywood's  "Apologie  for 
Actor^*  Uudi  concerning  his  troubled  career 
has  been  unearthed  by  scholars  within  the  last 
quarter-century.  Kyd  was  entered  at  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School  late  in  1565,  where  Ed- 
mund Spenser  was  his  school-fellow.  Kyd  re- 
ceived no  university  training  but  after  leaving 
the    school    above    mentioned   fae    entered   his 
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father's    profession    >-    _,.     

greatly  innuenced  by  Seneca  and  L^y.    As  far 

as  known  at  present  Kyd  brought  out  his  'The 
Spanish  Tragedie  containing  the  Lamentable 
End  of  Don  HomCio  and  Bel-imperia ;  with 
the  Pitiful  Death  of  Old  Hieronimo'  m  the 
period  between  1584  and  1589.  For  over  60 
years  'The  Spanish  Tragedy'  was  the  most 
successful  ptay  on  the  English  stage  and  long 
retained  its  great  popularity.  A  prologue  was 
added  in  1592  enHtled  'The  First  Part  of  Jero- 
nimo,  or  The  Warres  of  Portugal'  (first 
printed  in  1605).  It  is  now  believed  on  good 
ground  that  Kyd  was  the  author  of  the  orinnal 
draft  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, which  was  drawn  upon  extensively  by 
Shakespeare.  Anoflier  work  of  Kyd,  'Solinian 
and  Pprseda'  appears  to  have  been  written 
'\  1590  or  thereabouts  Kyd  aban- 


about  1588.     In  1 


Boas  thinks  this  lord  was  Robert  RaddifFe,  5th 
earl  of  Sussex,  Kyd  dedicated  his  translation 
of  Garnier's  'Cornelia'  to  the  Countess  in  1594. 
Other  worics  of  Kyd  are  'The  Householder's 
Philosophy'  a  translation  from  Tasso,  and  'The 
Uost  Wicked  and  Secret  Murdering  of  John 
Brewer.  Goldsmith'  (1592).  Other  works  are 
lost  with  the  exception  of  fragments.  When 
Mariowe  was  arrested  in  1593  for  fais  «lewd 
libels,*  loroe  of  Kyd's  papers  were  found 
among  his  effects  and  the  latter  was  also  ar- 
rested. When  papers  at  his  house  were  exam- 
ined there  was  discovered  one  of  "vile  heretical 
conceits  denying  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Kyd  was  tortured  at  Bridewell,  but  maintained 
his  innocence  and  blamed  Mariowe  for  his  pre- 
dicament.  Released  after  a  time,  he  was  aban- 
doned by  his  natron  and  died  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances. Kyd's  importance  in  the  literature 
of  his  period  lies  not  in  any  inherent  excellencies 
of  his  verse  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
pioneer  who  exerted  a  marked  influence  on 
Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare.  Con- 
sult ttie  collected  edition  of  Kyd's  works  with 
bi<«raphy  edited  by  F.  S.  Boas  (Oxford  1901) ; 
Manly,  J.  M.,  'Specimens  ■  of  Pre-Shakes- 
pearean  Drama'  (Vol.  II,  Boston  1897)  ;  edition 


of  'The  Spanish  Tni 


'History 

(Vol.  ri,  London  1881). 

KYMRY.    SeeCYMM. 

KYNETT,  ki'net.  Alpha  Jefferao^  Ameri- 
can clergynian :  b.  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  12  Aug.  1829;  d.  Harrisfaurg, 
Pa.,  23  Feb.  1899.  His  peoide  moved  to  Iowa 
in  1S42.  He  was  a  self'ciducated  man  and 
taught  for  sometime  in  the  public  schools.  In 
1852  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metfao^st 
Episcopal  Church,  uniting  with  the  Iowa  Con- 


_  the  pastorate  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Chnrch  Extension  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1866  and 
served  until  his  death.  It  was  thipugh  his  in- 
fluence that  the  society  was  organized  in  1864. 
Its  headquarters  were  located  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  member  of  eight  General  Confer- 
ences, banning  with  1864.  Dniing  the  Civil 
War  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Kirkwood 
and  was  active  in  recruiting  several  regiments 
as  well  as  in  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  com- 
missions. Under  his  management  the  (Thurdi 
Extension  Society  aided  over  11,000  diurches  to 
erect  edifices  to  the  extent  of  nearly  56,500,000, 
which  was  mostly  raised  by  church  collections. 

KYRIB  ELEI80N,  k1r1-4  a-lif-son  (from 
the  Greek  Kyrit  elelson,  'Lord,  have  merqr»), 
an  invocation  following  the  Introit  of  the  Mass. 
It  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the  liturgy  in  whidi 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  retained  the 
use  of  Greek  words.  Just  after  the  IntraiC  the 
priest  celrtirating  the  Mass  and  the  servers 
repeat  alternately  three  times  ■Kyrie  eleison,* 
aiid  then  as  many  times  in  the  same  manner 
•Christe  eidson,'  and  so  on  alternately.  When 
it  is  stmg  the  leading  singer  takes  the  part  of 
the  priest,  and  the  dioir  that  of  the  servers. 
The  introduction  of  the  Kyrie  into  the  Mass  is 
attributed  to  Pope  Sylvester  I,  in  the  b^miing 
of  the  4th  century. 
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the  twelfth  letter  of  the  En^sh  and     11  has  a  most  peculiar,  indescribable  s 


Lmost  of  the  other  modem  European 
languages.  Its  definitive  form  in  the 
Greek  alphabet  is  A,  but  in  very  early 
Grecian,  Hebrew  and  Phcentcian  monuments  it 
bas  the  form  V  or  l  .  Its  name  in  Hebrew 
and.  Fh{Enician  is  lamed  and  in  Greek  lambda, 
in  Arabic  1am. 

The  sound  of  1  is  produced  when  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
palate  behind  the  upper  front  teeth,  and,  with 
the  jaws  apart,  the  breath  is  emitted.  The 
sound  of  r  is  produced  in  nearly  the  same  way, 
but  in  sounding  the  r  the  tongue  is  not  in  co^i- 
tact  with  the  palate  and  may  vibrate.  Thus 
these  (wo  letters  represent  sounds  that  are 
rauch  alike.  But  there  are  nations  that  cannot 
sound  the  r,  as  the  Chinese  and  sundry  other 
races;  these  substitute  !  for  r;  the  technical 
name  for  this  vice  of  utterance  is  lambdacism ; 
the  opDOsite  vice  is  an  inability  to  pronounce  I, 
for  which  r  is  substituted,  as  by  the  Japanese. 
In  languages  whose  syllabaries  admit  botn  these 
sounds  the  two  letters  are  freely  interchanged 
or  confounded  In  languages  belonging  to  one 
common  family,  the  Aryan,  for  example,  a  word 
which  in  one  language  has  r,  in  another  has  1, 
and  vice-versa;  examples:  Lat.  prunus,  Eng. 
plum;  Lat.  u/miu  (elm),  Fr.  orme.  The  like  is 
seen  m  the  formation  of  derivatives  within  one 
language.  Thus  in  Latin  Che  adjective  termina- 
tion alts  (Eng.  al,  as  in  liberal)  is  changed  to 
aril  when  the  word  has  already  an  1;  for  ex- 
ample :  from  pecuiiwn  comes  pecutiaris,  from 
ousiliuTn,  auxiliaris,  and  vice-versa,  r  for  a 
like  reason  is  changed  to  1 ;  thus  from  fer  and 
lucidus  comes  pellucidvs.  from  inter  ana  tecttts, 
intelleelus.  L  is  also  substituted  in  one  language 
for  n  in  another;  for  example:  Gr.  pneumon 

Qung),   Lat,   pulmo.    Or  d  and  1  are   inter-      ^  ^ 

chan^d;  Gr.  Odysseus,  Lat.  Ulysses;  the  like  is  romantic  fantasy, 
seen  in  the  two  Latin  words  odor  and  olor;  and  deavcired  to  confii 
the  Latin  lingua  was  once  written  dingua,  allied  .    -     —     .     - 

to  Eng,  tongue  and  Ger.  zunge. 

In  Italian  the  1  of  Latin  words  is  often 
(hanged  to  i:  Lat  ptanut,  plumbum  (lead), 
lUl,  Finno,  piombo. 

In  Eiwlish  1  is  often  silent;  palm,  calm.  In 
French  oT becomes  au;  A  le  becomes  au,  chcval 


pardy  1  and  partly  a  sibilant  sh. 

L.  E.  L^  the  nom-de-plume  initials  of  an 
English  novelist,  Letilia  Elizabeth  Landon 
(q.v.),  later  Mrs.  Maclean. 

L'ABBB  CONSTANTIN,  1a-b§  kSA'stawn- 
till,  the  best  of  Halevy's  works  of  fiction,  has 
enjoyed  an  immense  popularity  in  France  and 
abroad.  Published  as  a  serial  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  in  1887,  it  did  much  to  bring 
about  the  author's,  election  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy two  y*ars  later.  The  number  of  editions 
has  run  into  the  hundreds  and  the  book  is 
widely  used  as  a  lext  in  the  classroom. 
This  unusual  success  is  due  largely  to  its  souiid 
moral  tone  and  the  worthy  altitude  toward  the 
problems  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
characters.  From  the  old  country  priest  whose 
life  has  been  one  of  self-sacrifice  and  charitable 
deeds,  to  the  young  American  heiress  who 
finally  offers  to  marry  the  priest's  godson,  a 
modest  artillery  officer,  all  the  characters  show 
the  same  sense  of  honor  combined  with  un- 
affected virtue  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  A 
touch  of  cxotism  due  to  the  introduction  of 
American  characters  and  a  lesson  in  patriotism 
drawn  from  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
contributed  in  no  small  wav  to  the  great  favor 
with  which  the  book  was  received  by  the  French 
public  Besides,  it  is  written  in  a  charminRly 
simple  almost  conversational  style,  admirably 
suited  to  the  characters.  The  book  contains  a 
number  of  dramatic  situations,  and  a  play  based 
upon  it  has  been  almost  as  popular  as  the  novel 
'"-'f.  Many  editions  in  the  ori^nal  French 
in  translations  have  been  published 

Louts  A.  LOISEAUX. 

L'AIGLON,>  ia'gl6n.  Edmond  Rostand, 
having  gained  world-wide  fame  in  1897  by  bis 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,'  en- 
_  ..___  that  success  in  <L'Aiglon,» 
or  'The  Eaglet,>  produced  three  years  later  by 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  France  and  by  Maude  Ad- 
ams in  America.  The  play  is  less  charming 
and  spontaneous  than  its  predecessor,  but  more 


itself. 


spectacle. 


1  albumus.  In  EngliSi  and  most 
of  the  other  languages  1,  whether  single  or 
double,  bas  one  sound-value  only,  the  same 
which  it  has  in  pale,  pallid;  but  in  French  some- 
times 11  has  a  sound  resembling  that  of  Hi  in 
million,  and  like  y  in  meilleur;  in  Spanish  II 
may  commence  a  word,  for  example:  llaita 
(wool),  and  is  classed  as  a  distinct  alphabe  ' 


s  the 


history,  more  ambiti 
r,  and  more  elaborate  as  a 
Napoleon's  son,  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
-n  as  "The  E^let»  is  kept  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Metfemich  at  the  Austrian 
court.  But  he  is  the  hope  of  a  Bonapartist  plot, 
and  though  physically  unfit  to  rule,  and  encom- 
passed by  enemies  who  will  prevent  his  escape 
to  France,  he  yearns  to  emulate  his  great  father. 
His  inheritance  descends  from  the  decadent 
Austrian  bouse,  however,  rather  than  from  the 
all-conc|Uerin^  Corsican.     His  e 


as  that      determines  his  fate;  and  after  fortetting  his  one 
the  other  hand,      opportunity  to  evade  the  relentless  Uettemich, 
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L'ALLBGRO  — LA  BALLERINA 


he  recognizes  his  weakness.  In  his  vision  be- 
fore dawn  upon  the  battlefield  of  Wagnun,  he 
perceives  thai,  in  a  sense,  he  must  alone  by  bis 
sufferings  for  aJl  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt 
to  win  his  father's  glory.  He  accepts  his  des- 
tiny, a  passive  hero  to  the  last,  and  dies  a  the- 
atnc  death,  lying  beside  his  cradle,  in  the  pres- 
ence o£  the  weeping  Ausitrian  oouil. 

The  six  acts  of  the  play  present  a  few  major 
characters,  a  host  of  those  that  merely  come 
and  go.  and  several  striking  scenes.  Flambeau, 
the  ola  grenadier  of  Napoleon,  is  the  most  al- 
luring ngure.  Surprises  and  coincidences 
abound,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  piece  is  dis- 
tinctly romantic,  although  its  careful  detail  and 
its  central  conception  are  almost  naturalistic 
Rostand's  poetic  imaiiination  is  sufficient  to  the 
task  of  Toakiag  real  here  much  that  might  oth- 
erwise seem  mechanical  melodrama.  'L'Ai^- 
lan>  has  been  translated  into  Engli^  by  Louis 
N.  Parker  <I900). 

Fbank  W.  Chakdles. 

L'ALLBGRO,  U-la'gro.  'L'Allegro'  and 
'II  Penseroso'  Cq.v.)  are  companion  poems  by 
Millon.  They  are  assigned  to  the  period  (1632- 
38)  after  his  life  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he 
retired  to  his  father's  house  at  Horton,  Buck- 
inghamshire, for  study  and  reflection.  That 
is,  they  were  written  about  the  same  time  as 
'Comus'  and  'Lycidas,'  just  before  Milton's 
travels  and  some  time  before  his  prose  writ- 
ings and  most  of  his  sonnets  and  bis  greater 
poems.  They  are  really  poetic  exercises;  the 
young  poet  expresses  his  thoughts  on  life  in 
the  forms  common  in  the  literary  poetry  of  the 
day.  The  two  poems  are  companion  pieces; 
'L'AJlegro'  gives  the  gay  or  cheerful  mood  or 
humor,  while  'II  Penseroso'  ^ves  the  contem- 
plative fnood.  They  give  their  ideas  in  much 
ihe  same  way :  each  begins  by  driving  away  the 
mood  opposed  to  the  subject  of  the  poem;  in 
'L'AIJegro'  it  is  'loathed  Melancholy,'  E^ch 
goes  on  with  an  invocation,  as  one  may  say,  to 
the  goddess  of  the  mood;  "Thou  Goddess  fair 
and  free,  in  Heaven  ^lept  Euphrosyne,  and  by 
men  hearl-eaung  Mirth.''  The  main  part  of 
each  poem,  however,  presents  the  mood  of  the 
poet  by  describing  a  characteristic  day;  in 
'L' Allegro'  the  poet  is  waked  by  the  lark,  hears 
the  huntsman  on  the  hill  and  the  plowman 
nearer  by,  takes  a  countir  walk  and  joins  the 
youths  and  maidens  of  the  upland  hamlets  in 
their  merry-making,  he  goes  home  and  spends 
the  evening  in  reading  and  music,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  inlepretation,  he  goes  to  town 
and  enjoys  the  gay  life  of  society.  The  poem 
is  to  the  averape  mind  old-fashione4  and  for- 
mal ;  it  is  classic  in  form  and  allusion  and  has 
little  in  it  that  seems  inspired  by  deep  poetic 
feeling.     But  on  (he  other  hand  each  word  and 

fihrase  is  so  full  of  meaning  and  so  character-  ' 
Stic  of  the  poetic  mood  that  it  makes  a  definite 
l^ace  in  die  mind  of  every  lover  of  poetry. 
Some  other  genera!  considerations  are  noted 
imder  'II  Penseroso,'  There  are  a  good  many 
editions  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  mostly 
nude  for  school  purposes.  The  6rst  volume 
of  MasMin's  edition  of  Miilon  or  Verity's  edi- 
tion of  the  Minor  Poems  may  be  especially 

Edwahd  E.  Halc 


mann-Qiatrian  a  restful  interlude  between  two 
stirring  patriotic  novels,  <Le  Consent  de  1813* 
(1864)  and  'Waterloo'  (1865).  Indirectly  it  is 
like  them  a  plea  for  quiet  living,  toleration, 
peace  and  concord  between  nations  and  be- 
tween religious  confessions  as  well.  The  scene, 
significanUy  for  one  writing  in  the  year  of  the 
Austro- Prussian  attack  on  Oennrark  for  Sdiles- 
wig-Hol stein, 'is  laid  in  an  idealized  Bavarian 
Highlands.  'The  time  is  about  I8S0.  The  theme 
is  an  epicurean  idyl,  the  unobtruded  moral  that 
the  shortest  road  to  a  middle-aged  bachelor's 
heart  is  by  wa;/  of  his  stomach.  Seldom  have 
the  joys  of  eating  and  drinking  been  so  affec- 
tionately dwelt  upon  in  fiction.  As  the  story 
openSf  FritE  Kobus,  a  well-to-do  bachelor  of 
36,  rejoidng  in  his  freedom,  jests  at  the  matri- 
monii counsels  of  his  father's  friend,  the  ^- 
nial  old  Rabbi  Sichel,  a  matchmaker  by  in- 
stinct and  predilection.  How  in  the  next  two 
years  Fritz  comes,  step  by  st^,  and  imcon- 
sdously  almost  to  the  last,  under  Uie  spe^l  of 
Suiel,  the  ingenious,  charming  and  house- 
wifely young  daughter  of  bis  anabaptist  tenant 
farmer  Christd,  is  told  with  rare  quiet  humor 
and  genial  irony.  With  modifications,  natural 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.  *L'ami 
Fritz'  was  dramatized  by  its  authors  in  1876. 
The  play  was  very  popular  and  has  been  trans- 
lated as  'Friend  Fritz.' 

Ben jAura  W.  Wells. 

L'ASSOMPTION,  la's&n'sydft',  Canada, 
village  and  capital  of  LAssomption  County, 
Quebec,  23  miles  northeast  of  Montreal,  on  the 
Canada  Northern  Railroad.  L'Assomption  Col- 
lege is  located  there  and  the  village  is  also  the 
site  of  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  and  hospital. 
It  has  several  manufacturing  industries.  Pop. 
1,747. 

LA  BALLERINA,  U  barUrln^  (<Tbe 
Ballet  Dancer').  This  short  realistic  novel,  by 
Matilde  Serao,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia  (No.  165,  1899).  and  then  in 
the  form  of  a  novel  (Catania,  Z  vols.,  1899} 
portrays  the  trials  of  a  poor  young  Neapolitan 

S'rl,  (^rmela  Menino,  in  her  eflorts  to  earn  a 
^elihood  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ballet 
dancers  emtployed  at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  in 
Naples  and  at  other  resorts  in  the  vidnity. 
The  interest  of  the  romance  centres  in  the 
description  of  die  sinister  conditions  that  pre- 
vail rather  than  in  the  characters  themselves, 
which  are  of  secondaiy  importance  and  whose 
sensuality  and  material  needs  furnish  the 
dominating  motive  of  their  every  action.  In 
the  case  of  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  Carmela 
Menino,  however,  it  is  not  sensuajitv,  but  a 
kind  of  religious  sentimentality,  to^tlier  with 
her  poverty^  which  is  the  mamspnng  of  her 
conduct  in  hfe.  This  sentimentality  is  the  cause 
of  her  fetich  worship  for  her  godmother,  the 
ballet  artist,  Amina  Boschetd,  and  of  ber 
lovaby  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  years 
alter  her  death.  It  also  figrufcs  prominently  at 
the  end  of  the  novel  in  flie  night  watch  of 
Carmela  Menino  at  the  bedside  of  the  prodigal 
suicide,  Count  Ferdinando  Terzi  di  Torre- 
gran  de.  The  entire  descriptive  material  is 
characterized  by  that  vividness  and  realism  dis- 
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lA  BARCA  —  LA  BKUTtRS 


in  the  front  rank  of  Ac  amtemporary  vriiers 
of  fictkm  in  iBdy.  Among  the  Ralieni  features 
clearly  drawn  in  <La  Ballerina,'  three  stand 
out  consi^cuoiitly:  (1)  The  rottenness  of  the 
entire  ballet  syston  as  carried  on  in  Naples. 
So  vivid  and  effective  is  the  description  of  the 
ballet  condition!,  analagout  to  that  of  the  lot- 
tery system  in  'II  paese  di  Cuccagna,'  as  to 
create  a  strong  impulse  on  the  ^n  of  the 
reader  never  to  lose  an  opportnmty,  if  ever 
one  be  presented,  of  doing  his  best  to  purge  the 
entire  system.  (2)  The  very  important  role 
dut  sentimentality  plays  in  tlie  life  of  the 
Neapolitan  yonth  of  both  sexes,  nullifying  the 
possible  advantages  which  the  use  of  ordinary 
common  sense  wonid,  in  all  likelihood,  provide. 
Tbt  well-ni^  nncontrolbble  desire  of  the 
youth  of  Nafties  to  pose  continually  as  million, 
aires  is  exposed  so  forcefully  as  to  bring  out 
strikingly  tne  absurdity  of  creating  so  false  a 
■ituacion.  (3)  The  distinciion  between  the  feel- 
ing of  reverence,  altin  to  love,  as  seen  in 
Carmela  Menino's  life,  and  the  varied  and 
multitudinotis  conquers  of  love  as  seen  in  the 
lives  of  the  sensual  ballet  personnel  of  which 
Carmela  Mentno  is  one  of  the  links.  The 
inane  relations  between  the  ballet  dancers  and 
their  sentimental  lovers  contrast  rudely  with 
the  sincere  sendmental  loyalty  and  worship,  not, 
however,  very  welt  accounted  for  iby  the 
author,  shown  b^  Carmela  Menino  toward  the 
vicdtn  of  the  suidde  with  which  the  romance 
ends,  thus  producing  a  strong  revulsion  from 
the  false  jdeasures  of  life.  Together  with 
'Addio  amore'  ('Good-bye  Love')  and  'EJopo 
il  perdono'  ('After  the  Pardon'),  <La  bal- 
lerina' is  among  the  1>est  of  the  author's  later 
novels.  A.  translation  of  it  was  published  in 
England  without  the  translator's  name,  and  is- 
sued in  London  1901.  James  Geddis,  Jb, 

LA  BARCA,  U  tnr^,  Mexico,  town  in  the 
Slate  of  Jalisco,  east  of  Lake  Cha^nla,  and  GO 
miles  southeast  of  Guadalajara,  on  the  Inter- 
national Railroad  between  that  city  and  Mexico. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1529  by  Nuiio  de 
Guzman,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  for 
independence  the  town  was  the  scene  of  two 
serious  battles.    Pop.  7,437. 

LA  BARRACA,  la  bar-rik'?  ('The  Farm- 
house'), a  novel  by  Vincente  Blasco  Ibaiiez 
(q.v.).  In  'La  Barraca,*  the  agrarian  problem 
as  existing  in  the  territory  about  Valencia 
enpges  the  attention.  First  published  in  1898, 
this  woric  soon  made  its  wa^  into  French  and, 

Spearing  as  'Terres  maudites*  in  the  Revite 
Paris  in  1901,  it  established  the  author's 
fame  abroad  and  brou^c  him  more  note  at 
home.  With  a  sure  eye  and  a  firm  hand, 
Blasco  Ib&flez  has  outlined  for  us,  on  the  back- 
BTOUnd  of  the  huerta  or  suburban  district  of 
Valencia,  types  of  character  such  as  PImentA, 
the  local  bully,  and  Batiste  die  industrious 
small  farmer.  Batiste  has  the  misfortune  to 
take  up  a  farm  from  which  the  avaricious  land- 
lord had  evicted  the  previous  tenant  and  upon 
the  occupancy  of  which  the  people  of  the 
huerta  had  put  a  ban.  The  result  is  the  boy- 
cotting and  ruthless  persecution  of  Batiste  by 
the  hMerta  under  the  leadership  of  the  worth- 
less bravo,  Piment6,  the  killing  of  Piment6  by 
Batiste  in  defense  of  his  own  life,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  Batiste's  farmhouse  by  his  neighbors. 
In  the  face  of  a  systematic  boycott  the  honest. 


bome-providing  Batiste  has  no  redress,  and  he 
most  depart  sadly  to  try  his  fortunes  elsewhere. 
Jeremiah  D.  M.  Fosn, 

LA  BARRE,  H  bar*,  Antoine  JoMph  L«. 
fftvre  de,  French  sailor:  b.  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century ;  d.  4  May  1688.  He  rose 
to  early  prominence  as  an  oKcer  of  the  French 
navy,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Gniana 
in  1663.  He  was  successful  in  recapturing 
Cayenne  (1667),  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Dutch.  On  being  commissioned  lieutenant- 
general  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and.  in 
a  fight  with  the  English  in  the  Antilles,  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Saint  Christopher. 
Succeeding  Frontenac  as  governor  of  Canada 
in  1682,  his  irresolution  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  Indians  was  so  disastrous  that  he  was  re- 
called in  1685.  He  obstructed  La  Salle  in  his 
western  explorations. 

LA  BREA,  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  a  park,  west 
of  and  wiiliin  the  city  limits,  on  an  almost 
level  area  bordered  by  the  Santa  Momica  Raiwe 
to  the  north.  It  is  famous  as  dK  site  of  the 
■La  Brea  Tar  Swamp,'  a  prehistoric  petroleum 
'trap"  whidi  has  contributed  to  paleo-zoolosy 
the  most  extraordinary  remains  of  extinct  atu- 
inals  ever  discovered.  Major  Hancock,  then 
owner  of  tlie  ranch  on  whidi  the  pool  was  lo- 
cated, as  early  as  1875,  was  presumably  die 
first  person  to  take  particular  notice  of  the 
bones  in  the  asphalt,  William  Denton  in  that 
year  mentioning  a  canine  of  the  large  sabre- 
tooth  tiger  received  from  faim.  After  the 
definite,  discovery  of  the  historical  value  of 
the  deposits  in  I906j  excavation  work  was  carr 
ried  on  by  the  Umversity  of  California,  and 
within  a  space  of  about  1,400  feet  long,  north- 
west by  southeast,  and  150  feet  wide,  thousands 
of  skeletons  were  discovered,  many  hitherto  un- 
known to  science.  Pools  of  water  and  tar  still 
are  characteristic  features  of  this  section  of 
California,  and  in  the  Pleistocene  period  were 
natural  drinking  places  for  many  kinds  of 
herbivorous  animals  and  for  the  carnivorous 
types  which  preyed  upon  them.  Both  in  their 
struggles  became  trapped  in  the  ireacheroiis  tar 
seep  or  pool,  which  has  been  an  excellent  pre- 
servative of  their  skeletons.  The  remnns  of 
mammals  and  birds  of  extinct  type  determined 
thus  far  in  the  university  collection  indude 
630  sabre-tooth  tigers ;  over  700  "big  wolves* ; 
7  mastodons;  39  giant  ground  sloths;  39  boson; 
39  horses;  39  camels;  17  elephants  (includii^ 
the  skeleton  of  the  first  'Imperial*  elephant 
found),  besides  skeletons  of  the  great  American 
lion;  the  gigantic  tcratornis,  with  a  14  foot 
wing  spread;  California  peacock  and  a  vaat 
number  of  minor  specimens.  In  1914  a  human 
skuil,  possibly  several  thousand  years  old,  was 
recovered  from  the  pit  Fifteen  mounted  exam- 
ples of  the  most  important  o£  these  remarkable 
prehistoric  animals  and  a  ^eat  quantity  of  un- 
moimted  specimens  are  exhibited  in  the  Museum 
of  History,  Science  and  Art  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Ida  Hancock,  the  owner  of  the  property, 
donated  32  acres  of  the  land  enclosing  the  pool 
to  Los  Angeles  County,  which  now  maintains  a 
park  and  subsidiary  museum  aroimd  this  inter- 
esting "death-trap.*  Consult  Merriant  J.  C,  'A 
Dealn-trap  wfaicfi  antedates  Adam  and  Eve>  (in 
Harper'j  Weekly,  18  Dec.  1909). 

LA    BRUYlERE,    li    bru-ylr,    Jca 
French  moralist:  b.  Paris,  17  Aug.  " 
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LA  CALPKXMtoB— LA  C1TTA.HORTA 


Versailles.  10  May  16%.  He  was  educated  for 
the  law,  became  treasurer  at  Caen,  and  thnni)^ 
the  influence  of  Bossuet  was  employed  in  the 
edncstioD  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  ^andson  of 
the  grea.t  Conde,  with  a  pension  of  3,000  livin, 
and  was  attached  to  his  person  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  hfe.  In  168S  he  pubhshed  the 
'Characters  of  Theophrastus,'  translated  into 
French,  to  wiiich  he  added  others  of  his  own, 
in  which  he  represented  the  manners  of  his  time 
with  ereat  accuracy,  and  in  a  style  e^gram- 
malicaJ,  ingenious  and  witty.  The  work  con- 
tained 386  "characters*;  the  4th  edition  (1689), 
340  additional  ones,  while  the  9th,  in  press  at 
the  time  of  the  author's  death,  included  over 
1,100  "characters."  Consult  Rahstede,  'La 
Bruyere  und  seine  Charaklere*  (1886)  ;  Allaire, 
'La  Bruyere  dans  la  maison  de  Cond6'  (1886)  ; 
Pellisson,    'La   Bruyere'    (1893).     See  Char- 

ACTEXa   OF   THEOPHRASTU& 

LA  CALPRENftDE,  U  kal'pri'n^d,  Gan- 
tier  de  CoatCB  de,  French  novelist ;  b.  Sarlat, 
Dordogne.  1610;  d.  1663.  He  went  (1632)  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  guards'  regiment  as 
officer,  becoming  royal  chamberlain.  His 
chivalry  novels,  copying  the  style  of  'Amadis,' 
brought  him  fame,  especially  his  'Ofopatre,' 
extending  into  12  volumes  (1647-58).  He 
selected  names  from  the  period  of  Augustus  as 
a  framework  in  which  to  describe  persons  of 
his  own  day,  the  subtlety  and  stale  sentimental- 
ity of  the  work  finding  favor.  The  characters, 
however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  drawn 
and  some  scenes  are  excellent.  Notable  among 
the  novels  are  'Cassandre'  and  other  works  in 
10  volumes  (1642-50);  'Faramond'  and  others 
in 'seven  volumes  (1661-70);  'Les  nouvelles, 
on  les  divertissements  de  la  pnncesse  Alcidiane' 
(1661).  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  plays, 
most  notable  being  'La  Mort  de  Mithridate* 
(1637);  'Le  Comte  d'Essex'  (1639);  <Edou- 
ard,  roi  d'Angleterre'  (1640).  Consult  Kort- 
ing,  'Gcschichte  des  franzosisdien  Romans  im 
XVII  ten  lahrtiunderl*  (Vol.  I,  OM^hi  1891) ; 
Hill,  H.  W.,  'La  Calprenede's  Romances  and 
the  Restoration  Drama'  (Chicago  1911). 

LA  CHALOTAIS,  U  sha'lo'ta,  Lonia 
Renfi  de  Coradenc  de,  French  magistrate: 
b.  Rennes,  6  March  1701;  d.  Rennes.  12  July 
1765.  He  was  a  procureur-gte^ral  of  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Brittany  and  one  of  the  most  ardent 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  His  notes  under  title  of  'Compte 
rendu    des    constitution    des    j^uites.'    placed 


next  hoped  to  reorganize  public  education  and 
wrote  'Essai  d'Mucation  nattonale*  (Geneva 
1763,  Paris  1825),  a  remarkable  treatise  and 
translated  into  several  languages,  which  was 
highly  eulogized  by  Voltaire.  The  enmity  of 
the  Duke  d'Ai^illon  and  others  brought  false 
persecntion  against  him  successfully  and  he  was 
arrested  in  1765  and  imprisoned.  Failing  to 
bring  about  a  fair  trial  after  several  attempts 
his  friends  demanded  justice  and  Louis  XVI 
placed  him  back  in  his  former  parliamentary 
position  at  Rennes  in  1775.  Consult  Robidou, 
<La  Chalotais  et  les  jfsuites'  (Rennes  1879); 
'La  Chalotais  et  le  due  d'Aiguilton,'  (mibHshed 
l^  Henri  Carri,  Paris  1893),  from  'Chevalier 
de  Foulette's  Correspcmdence.' 


LA    CHARTRSUSE    QB    PABHO,    U 

zhar'triiz  de  pami'.  'La  C^rireuse  de  ParmE,> 
esteemed  the  best  of  the  novels  of  Stendhal 
(Henri  Beyle),  was  written  in  1330,  thou^  not 
published  till  1S39.  In  time  it  belongs  to  the 
first  flush  of  the  Romantic  movement,  and  it 
has  highly  romantic  passages,  but  there  are 
^hers  which  seem  clearly  to  foreshadow  the 
naturalistic  and  the  ^sydiological  schools  of 
Action.  Some  descriptive  passages  are  of  rare 
brilliant?.  The  story,  opening  in  1796,  passes 
rapidly  to  the  decade  following  Waterloo.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  in  Milan  or  Parma;  the  plot, 
ingenious  but  over-tortuous,  deals  with  the  in- 
trigues of  3  petty  Italian  court;  the  interest, 
whether  for  author  or  reader,  is  almost  wholly 
in  character.  Though  crude  in  coloring  and 
melodramatic  in  treatment  the  novel  seems  the 
first  serious  attempt  in  French  fiction  to  exhibit 
not  merely  foreign  scenes  but  foreign  ideals 
and  psychic  life.  Fabrice,  the  hero,  his  mili- 
tary career  dosed  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
turns  his  ambition,  though  not  his  heart,  to  the 
Church,  and  after  adventures  that  show  him, 
in  Sainte-Bettve's  phrase,  "like  an  animal  given 
over  to  his  appetites  or  like  a  wanton  child 
'iriu>  follows  his  caprices,*  not,  indeed,  without 
shrewdness,  dies  an  archbishop  in  a  Carthtisian 


inCj  Duche  .         ,    -    - 

loving  Fabrice,  her  nephew,  with  the  despera- 
tion of  a  last  passion,  ronrders,  marries  and 
forgets  her  marriage  vows  in  his  behalf,  rein- 
carnating the  intense  passions  of  some  familiar 
female  figures  of  the  Italian  renaissance. 
Count  Mosca,  to  Balzac  a  glorified  Mettemicb, 
is  for  t)s  a  diplomatic  courtier,  ingeniously  tm- 
scrtqmlous  in  reconciling  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion with  the  demands  of  his  lusts.  Palla,  a 
political  outlaw  and  highwayman,  the  philander- 
ing agent  of  the  duchess'  criminal  designs,  is 
an  interesting  age>fellow  of  Hugo's  Hernam. 
All  four  illustrate  as  many  phases  of  Stendhal's 
conception  of  the  unreasonmg  fatality  of  love. 
Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

LA  CHAUSSfiB,  I&  sho-sa.  Pierre  CUnde 
Nivelle  de,  French  dramatist,  founder  of  the 
so-called  "pathetic  comedy*  or  melodrama:  b. 
Paris,  1692;  d.  there,  14  Marth  1754.  'Le  Pre- 
jugi  a  la  Mode'  (1735)  by  Km  was  the  first 
French  pathetic  comedy.  Of  18  dramas  by  him, 
among  the  best  are  'School  of  Friendship* 
(1737);  'Melanide'  (1741);  'Love  for  Love» 
<1742);  "Pamela'  (1743);  'School  of  Moth- 
ers' (1745);  'The  Governess'  (1747).  His 
pla^  were  all  written  in  verse  and  followed 
strictly  the  rules  of  the  classic  drama. 

LA  CITTi  MORTA  ('The  City  of  the 
Dead'),  a  modern  tragedy  m  £ve  acts  and  in 
proae,  by  Giabride  d'Annunzio,  performed  for 
the  first  lime  in  Paris  at  Oie  Renaissance 
Theatre,  21  Jan.  1898.  Although  every  effort 
was  made  to  ex|iose  to  the  best  advantage  the 
artistic  ponibilities  of  the  tragedy,  Sara  Bern- 
hardt idaying  the  part  of  the  Mind  Anna  with 
all  her  rare  skill  find  intelligence,  the  ^ay  was 
not  a  success.  It  has  been  played  in  F.ngland 
and  in  America,  but  received  rather  coldly,  and 
for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  may  be  said 
to  be  its  lack  of  dramatic  action;  for  it  is  more 
a  lyric  poem  in  dialogue,  or  a  stKcession  of 
descriptions  artistically  composed^  than  a  drama 
as  op<£narily  understood. 
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Tlie  scene  h  laid  in  Argolis,  near  the  nnos 
of  Mycena.  The  dramalii  persona  consist  of 
live  diaracters;  an  archsBologLst  oi  a  most 
fervent  type,  Leonardo ;  bis  sister,  Bianca, 
Maria,  a  young  woman,  endowed  with  ex- 
uberant health  and  beauty  and  possessing  rare 
personal  chann,  who  accoropames  the  an&eolo- 
^st  and  shares  his  keen  interest  in  his  excava- 
tions and  discoveries;  Alessandro,  a  poet  and 
scholar,  ever  inspiring  and  helping  Leonardo 
in  all  he  undertakes;  Anna,  the  wife  of  Ales- 
sandro,  who  is  blind  although  not  from  her 
birth.  This  misfortune  gives  Anna's  mental 
vision  a  sensitiveness  and  acuteness  which 
makes  up  in  no  small  degree  for  her  loss  of 
sight;  lastly,  a  nurse,  an  attendant  of  Anjia, 
vmose  informing  role  suggests  somewhat  the 
pan  filled  in  a  certain  measure  by  the  old  Greek 
chorus.  As  in.  the  plays  of  Soi*odes  and 
Eurkndes  and  of  Kacme  $  'Phedre,'  it  is  iate 
:  destiny  that  controls  the  inddents  of   the 


and  the  poet  in  their  passwnate  search  for  the 
tomb  of  the  house  of  A'treus,  is  rank  poison 
emanatins  from  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
Atrida,  So  atrocious  is  the  curse  over  this  ill- 
starred  house  that,  as  Alessandro  tells  his  wife 
{MJ  some  direful  traces  must  still  remain  in 
the  dust  trampled  by  the  sons  of  Atreus.  This 
gives  the  key  to  the  trend  of  events. 

That  a  .tragedy  having  the  three  mainsprings 
of  its  action  in  incest,  adultery  and  fratridde, 
I  with  a  Greek  setting,  should  be  received 


much  -(Everse  criticism.  It  is  better  adapted  for 
reading  than  for  representation.  However  re- 
pellent the  subject  may  appear,  enwrapped  as  it 
IS  in  a  sullen  and  depressing  atmosphere,  the 
tragedy  itself  is  unquestionabiy  a  highly  artistic 
production.  The  author  not  only  possesses  the 
inherent  qualities  ascrdbed  to  the  Latin  and 
Italian  temperament,  but  the  old  pagan  strain 
reveals  itself  in  utterly  ignoring  the  convention- 
alities usually  adhered  to  more  or  less  by 
writers  in  gctieral.  Moreover,  his  accurate 
knowledge,  gained  on  the  spot,  of  ancient  his- 
tory   an3     literature,     together    with    unusual 


poetical  gifts  make  up  a  combination  producing 
a  result  that  has  rightly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Uteraiy  world.    Revolting  as  may  be  his 


remorseless  brutality,  especially  to  the 
Latin  temperament,  it  is  impossible  nci  lu 
recogniie  an  artist  exceptionally  gifted  and  a 
Uterary  production  quite  out  of  the  ordinary, 
A  translation  of  'Ut  cilli  morta,'  by  G,  A. 
Sytnons,  was  published  in  1900;  another  by  G. 
Maniellini  (New  York  1902}.  Consult  also 
Muret,  Maurice,  'to.  Litterature  italic  nnc 
d'anjourd  'hui'  <pp.  «HOS,  Paris  1906); 
Huneker,  I.,  'Duse  and  d'Annunzio'  fin  "Icon- 
oclasts' {pp.  338-344,  New  York  1907). 

Jaues  Geddes.  Jr. 
LA  COND AMINE,  I4-k6fi'da-men,  Charlet 
Marie  de,  French  scientist:  b.  Paris,  28  Jan. 
1?01;  d  there,  4  Feb.  1774.  He  entered  the 
military  profession,  but  soon  renounced  ^s 
career,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  acicnces.  In 
1736  be  was  chosen,  with  Godin  and  Bouguer, 


to  determioe  the  figure  of  the  eartii  by  mess- 
urements  to  .be.  made  in  the  equatorial  r^ons 
of  South  America,  and  remained  abroad  for 
eight  years.  In  1748  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  1760  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
His  principal  works  are  his  account  of  his 
travels  (1745),  his  work  on  the  figures  of  the 
earth  (1749).  and  that  on  the  measurement  of 
three  iiegrees  of  the  meridian  in  the  equatorial 
regions. 

.A  CONFESSION  DUN  ENFANT  DU 


SIECI 


SIECLE,  la  ken'fes'syon  d'ung'fift'ffin  dfi  sySd' 
('Confession  of  a  duld  of  the  century')  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  works  of  Alfred  de 


MusseL  It  owed  not  a  little  of  its  immediate 
great  success  to  the  fact  that,  while  ostensibly 
a  novel,  it  was  a  thinly  veiled  history  of  the 

Eoet's  love  affair  with  George  Sand,  which  she 
ad  already  begun  to  use  as  literary  material  in 
her  "Lettres  ifun  voyageur."  Wnlten  (183S) 
shortly  after  that  irltra-iomaatic  adventure  in 
ecstacy  and  torture,  it  is  very  generous  to  the 
heroine  of  that  experiment  and  without  the 
bitterness  that  later  marked  the  references  of 
each  of  the  principals  to  the  other.  For  the 
frankness  and  sincerity  of  its  self-revelation  it 
is  a  personal  document  of  great  interest.  But 
it  is  more.  It  is  a  wonderfully  striking  ex- 
pression of  that  peculiar  state  of  mind,  often 
called  "Byronic'  in  English,  so  common  among 
the  youth  of  the  generation  coming  after  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  known  10  France  as  the  'maladie  du 
si^e.*  Its  opening  pages  contain  a  famous 
descr^on  of  that  malady  and  an  analysis  of 
the  conditions  out  of  which  It  grew.  So  it  is  a 
J . precious  for  what  it  tells 


of  Alfred  de  Uusset's  works  (New  York  190S). 
Abtuuk  G.  Cahfield. 

LA  COSA,  l9  k&'s4,  Juan  de,  Spanish  nsTi- 
gator:  b.  about  1460;  d.  November  1509.  He 
was  the  companion  of  Columbus  in  the  dis- 
coverer's voyage  to  Hiqnniola  in  1493  and 
settling  at  SantoEia,  in  Aranham,  made  his  liv- 
ing and  reputation  as  a  draugfater  of  charts 
(14%).  He  accompanied  Ojeda  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pearl  coast  in  1499;  and  in  iSOl  ex- 
plored  the  northern  coast  of  South  America 
from  Veneiuela  to  Panama.  In  the  course  of 
an  expedition  on  which  he  accompanied  Ojeda, 
the  party  on  landing  in  the  bay  of  (Cartagena 
was  attacked  by  Indians,  and  he  periled  with 
his  companions,  of  whom  Ojeda  alone  escaped. 
His  map  of  the  Worlc^  beautifully  illustrated 
on  vellum,  is  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  is  the  earliest  known  to  include 
the  New  World,  having 'been  made  in  1500. 

LA  CROIX,  l4  krwa',  Alfred,  French 
geologist:  b.  Macon  (Saone-et-Loire),  4  Feb. 
1S63.  He  is  drrector  of  tbe  laboratory  of 
mineralogy  of  the  School  of  Hiriicr  Studies, 
Paris.  He  was  head  of  the  scientific  expedition 
sent  to  Martinique  (1902-03)  and  of  numerous 
other  scientific  parties,  to  United  Stales,  Can- 
ada, Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy.  (lermany  and 
England,  He  was  also  head  of  the  Committee 
on  Historical  and  Scientific  Work  in  1895.  and 
that  charged  with  the  geological  map  o£ 
France  in  die  following  year.    His  pitblish 
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works  include  'Jitlninloele  et  de  scs  coImiIm' 
(189^1902);  'Lea  Endav«ji  des  rocli«s  vol- 
caniques' ;  <La  MontagiK  Pel^  et  ms  Erup- 
tions' (I«M).  He  has  also  contributed  very 
extensively  to  scientific  journals  and  maga- 
zinet,  especially  on  the  metamorphism  of  erup- 
tive rodks,  volcanic  action  and  causes  and 
mineralogy. 

LA  CROSSE,  U  krds',  Wis.,  city  and 
county-seat  of  La  Crosse  County,  on  the  Miss- 
issippi River  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and. 
Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Btirfington  and  Quincy, 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  several 
other  raiboads,  200  miles  northwest  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  130  miles  south  of  Saint  Paul,  La 
Crosse  is  the  centre  of  the  fa.rming,  manufac- 
turing and  dairying  trade  of  western  Wisconsin, 
southern  Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa.  There 
are  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  sashes, 
doors,  blinds,  automobile  parts,  gasoline  en- 
gines, tents  and  awnings,  plows,  agricultural 
implements,  boilers  and  heavy  machinery,  ex- 
tensive carriage  works,  rubber  mills,  cracker 
and  knitting  factories,  etc.,  large  flour  mills, 
peari  button  factories,  steel  and  corrugated 
roofing  woilcs,  woolen  mills,  a  large  tannery, 
mammoth  cooperages,  five  large  breweries, 
aflordins  a  market  for  150,000  bushels  of  bar- 
ley and  100,000  pounds  of  hops  per  aanum; 
ettensive  ci^r  manufactories  and  various 
Other  industries.  Sand,  gravel  and  limestone 
■re  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  manufac- 
tures are  valued  at  $20,000,000  annually.  The 
dty  bas  five  'banks.  La  Crosse  has  apublic 
library,  the  Washburn,  containing  25,000  vol- 
umes, two  business  colleges,  a  high  school,  pub- 
lic school  buildings  and  several  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  parish  schools.  The  city  has  a  line 
city  hall,  a  Federal  building,  a  convent,  asylum 
for  chronic  insane.  Saint  Francis,  the  Lutheran, 
'and  La  Crosse  hospitals,  opera  houses,  weather 
bureau  station,  four  parks,  a  wagon  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi,  etc.  There  are  numerous 
dturctt  edifices. 

La  Crosse  was  first  permanently  settled  in 
1841  by  Nathan  Myridc,  John  M.  Levy  and 
others.  It  became  a  village  in  1851  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1856.  Under  a  revised 
charter  of  1891  the  government  is  administered 
by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years,  and  a 
council  of  20  aldertnen,  one-halt  elected  by 
«nnially.  The  council  appoints  the  minor  ofl5- 
dals.  The  ci^  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
Works,  and  has  electric  tight  and  Street  rail- 
road plants.    Pop.  31,367. 

LA  CROSSE,  a  Canadian  outdoor  game 
played  with  a  ball  and  a  sCidc  of  tight  hidtoiy, 
bent  at  the  top  like  a  bishop's  crozier,  from 
which  the  game  derives  its  name.  It  was  veiy 
popular  amopE  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
being  sometimes  taken  part  in,  according  to 
Catlin*  by  800  to  1,000  players,  in  which  fribe 
was  set  against  tribe,  the  game  lasting  for  days, 
broken  arms  and  legs  being  common  among  the 
players,  and  some  even  Idlfcd.  The  sames  were 
.preceded  by  rigorous  training  on  the  part  of 
die  contestants.  A  game  of  t«II,  played  at 
Michdllimarkinac  on  (he  king's  Urthday,  4 
Jtme  1763,  was  by  Pontiac  made  the  occasion  of 
an  ingenious  stratagem  by  which  the  garrison 
was  surprised  and  massacred. 

The  stick  empkiyed  in  ilie  pme  is  5  or  6 
feet  in  length.  Strings  of  deerskin  are  stretched 


diagonally  across  the  booked  portion  of  ilie 
crosse,  forming  a  network.  Only  one  ball  is 
employed,  maoe  of  india-nibber,  and  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  Posts  or  poles 
about  six  feet  high,  with  a  small  flur  at  the 
top  of  each,  eompleie  the  equipment.  'Tne  play- 
ers are  usually  12  on  each  side,  but  their  num- 
ber, as  weU  as  the  distance  of  die  goals  apart, 
is  nearly  optional.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
for  one  side  to  drive  the  tell  throngii  their 
opponents'  goal.  The  ball  must  not  l>e  touched 
with  the  hand  or  foot,  but  is  scooped  up  from 
the  ground  with  the  bent  end  or  the  crosse, 
on  which  it  is  carried  horizontally,  while  the 
player  runs  toward  one  of  the  goals,  dodging 
nis  antagonists.  The  game  is  played  in  two 
halves,  of  a  half-hour's  duration.  A  club  was 
formed  at  Montreal  in  1846;  in  1860  it  began 
to  attain  popularity  in  Canada,  and  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  Ae  rs^tty  Tffs. 
The  National  La  Crosse  Association  of  (^nada 
was  organized  in  1867.  Consult  Beers,  *La 
Crosse;  the  National  Game  of  Canada*  (Mont- 
real 1869);  Schweisser,  'La  Crosse:  an  Ex- 
pert's Instruction'   (New  York  1904). 

LA  DAMS  AUX  CAHBLIAS  la  dvn 
6  ka-ma'lys  ('the  Lady  of  the  Camellias'). 
This  play  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  Younger, 
first  appeared  (1848)  as  a  novel  written  under 
stress  of  debts  gatoered  in  accumulating  ex- 
periences that  it  in  part  reflects.  The  novel 
was  dramatized  in  1849,  but,  owing  to  tlie 
failure  of  a  theatre  and  curious  com  plications 
with  the  censorship,  of  wliich  a  preface  gives 
vivacious  account,  it  was  first  acted  2  Feb.  1852. 
Success  was  immediate  and  lasting.  In  mani- 
fold adaptations  it  has  been  played  in  many 
lands  and  has  engaged  the  talent  of  many  noted 
actresses.  In  America  it  is  known  in  eight 
editions  as  'Camille,'  in  two  as  'The  Lady  of 
the  Camellias.'  It  had  tnunediate  origin  in  the 
life  and  death  at  23  of  an  ac(]uainiance  of 
the  dramatist,  Alpbonsine  Plessis,  a  Parisian 
courtesan,  once  maid  on  a  farm,  who  died 
of  consumption  in  1847.  Her  unseUisb  charm 
was  celebrated  in  a  brief  funeral  address  t^ 
Thfophile  Gautier  and  is  commemorated  in 
a  much  visited  monument  at  the  cemetery  of 
P^e  La  C3)aise.  Dumas'  "Lady  of  the  Camel- 
lias,* Marguerite  Gautier,  is  so  drawn  by  a 
requited  love  to  Armand  Duval  that  she  makes 
all  material  sacrifices  to  live  wholly  with  and 
for  him.  His  father  shows  her  wtiat  this  wQI 
involve  for  Armand's  career.  Then,  rising  to 
the  height  of  immolaiiot^  she  deliberately 
estranges  her  lover,  sacrificing  his  esteem  and 
her  hfe  to  Armand,  who  learns  too  late  the 
price  of  her  devotion.  The  theme  of  the 
courtesan  redeemed  by  love  is  at  least  as  old 
as  Provost's  'Hanon  Lescaut'  (1731).  Il  had 
been  dramatized  'by  Palissot  (1782)  and  again 
by  Hugo  in  'Marion  de  Lorme."  But  'La 
Dame  aux  camfilias'  marks  for  the  French  sta^e 
the  beginninfjs  of  the  realistic  study  of  social 
problems  which  has  siiKe  so  largely  engaged 


Benjauin  W.  Wells, 
LA  DEBACLB,  U  da'h&kl',  ('LaDeb&cle.') 
(1892),  a  realistic  novel  by  Emtle  Zola,  tclla 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870,  Nothing  more  powerful  of  its  kind  has 
been  written  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
coimtty.    Here  Zola  appliu  to  war  d»t  natural- 
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istic  method  wfaich  he  had  used  with  remark- 
able, if  uDpIeasJDR,  effect  in  his  studies  of 
domestic  and  sodal  life  and  which  has  become 
celebrated  as  ■Zolaism."  In  'La  Debacle>  the 
reader  is  hurried  from  disaster  to  disaster,  from 


ably  as  a  glacier,  Of  what  importance,  in  the 
play  of  these  giant  social  forces,  are  the  lives 
of  Maurice,  Jean,  Henritte  and  untold  thou- 
sands of  others?  Of  what  avail  are  courage 
and  innocence?     lustice  seems  to  have  disa_p- 


colminating  in  the  magnificent  but  hopeless  i 
airy  charge,  and  of  tne  horrors  of  Sedan,  are 
among  the  most  powerful  in  literature.  The 
effect  is  hei^tened  t?  the  author's  objective 
treatment,  his  apparent  indifference  to  the  ruin 
of  his  country  Here  the  patriot,  as  Zola  cer- 
tainly was,  is  subordinate  to  the  artist,  as  he 
(hows  himself  to  be  in  this  his  masterpiece. 
Whatever  th  ■■  reader's  attitude  toward  'natural- 
ism,' it  is  dot^ful  if  the  naturalistic  method 
could  be  carried  farther  than  in  *La  Debacle' 
or  applied  with  more  telline  effect.  And  what- 
ever the  future  fate  of  'ZoTaism,'  it  is  probable 
that  this  arch  e:(ample  of  the  method,  presenting 
so  graphic  a  picture  of  a  fateful  epoch,  & 
secure  of  a  permanent  place  in  literature. 

LA  FAHILIA  DE  ALVAREDA  of 
Fem&n  Caballero,  pseudonym  of  Cedtia  Bobl 
de  Faber,  is  one  of  the  best-kno\vn  works  of 
that  author.  The  ontline  was  first  sketched  in 
Germau  in  1822  hut  the  book  in  its  present 
form  was  not  published  Until  1856.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  novels  of  manners  in  modem 
Spanish  literature  and  bears  the  siA-title, 
■Novel    of    popular    customs."      The    author 


her.  The  plot  centres  about  the  murder  __ 
Ventura  by  bis  jealous  friend,  Perico  de  Alva- 
reda,  and  the  degradarion  of  the  latter  into 
baniUt  and  outlaw.  The  tragedy  culminates  in 
the  execution  of  Perico  and  the  death  aAd  dis- 
integration of  his  own  family  and  that  of  his 
vicum.  "Hie  tale  merely  serves  as  a  vehicle 
tor  a  vivid  and  picturesque  description  of  An- 
dalusian  village  life  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century.  Popular  legends,  traditions,  and 
folksongs  are  generously  interspersed.  The  au- 
thor constantly  obtrudes  her  moral  both  in  the 
narrative  itself  and  in  footnotes,  and  insists  that 
the  Spanish  peasant  can  be  happy  onljr  by 
clingitfg  to  the  religious  faith  and  the  simple 
customs  of  his  forefathers.  The  book  is  liked 
by  Spaniards  because  of  its  didactic  and  mora] 
note,  and  is  valued  by  foreigners  because  it  is 
one  of  the  many  human  documents  of  Spanish 
literature.  There  is  a  German  translation  of 
this  tale.  Cahallero,  much  to  her  annoyance, 
was  claimed  'as  a  German  hecause  of  her 
father's  German  ori^n.  There  is  a  good  an- 
notated American  edition  by  P.  B.  Burnet.  An 
account  of  tJic  auAor's  life  and  wort  may  be 
found  in  die  complete  edition  of  her  work^, 
Vol.  I,  in  Aie  'Coleccifin  de  Escritores  Castd- 

Sauuel  U.  Waxman. 
LA  PARB-ALAIS, !»  f ar-4'1&',  Christoptw- 
VolentlB,  MabSuis  of,  a  proven^l  poet  and 


one  of  the  forenmneis  of  the  Ftiibrige  move- 
meat:  b.  LsKDHt  (Card).  1791;  d.  1846.  He 
came  of  a  family  celebrated  in  statesmaikship, 
literature  and  military  life,  among  his  ancestors 
being  the  famous  poet,  La  Fare,  and  the  no  leas 
notable  French  marshal  of  the  same  name. 
After  having  studied  law  at  ToiUouse  he  en- 
tered the  army  in  1814,  but  left  it  five  years 
later  and  returned  to  his  native  place  where 
he  continued  to  reside  and  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  In  1830  he  began  publishing 
in  L'Echo  d'Aiaif  his  southern  dialea  poems, 
which  became  very  popular  in  the  langue  d'oc 
coimiry.  These  poems  were  published  in  book 
form  in  1844  under  the  title.  'Las  Castognados,> 
at  Aiais.  In  these  poems  Ae  music-loving  soudi 
felt  an  echo  of  their  own  life.  Their  harmoiqr, 
their  gentle  sweetness  and  their  brilliancy  at 
once  made  La  Fare  a  literary  leader  among  the 
Provengal  people,  until  thai  without  one  in 
later  years.  His  poctns,  therefore,  did  mudi 
to  further'the  elevation  once  more  of  the  laMgne 
d'oc  into  a  literary  tongue. 

LA  FARGE,  la  ffirj,  Christopher,  Ameri- 
can architect:  b,  Newport,  R.  L,  5  Jan.  1862. 
He  studied  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (1880-81),  and  in  the  office  of  H  H. 
Richardson  (q.v.),  and  in  188*,  with  G.  L. 
Heins,  look  charge  of  the  architectural  works 
of  his  father,  John  La  Farge  (q.v.).  Since 
1386  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Heins  ft  La  Farge,  whose  principal  work  is 
■the  cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine,  New 
York.  Other  works  that  may  be  named  are 
the  Houghton  Chapel  at  Wellesley  College; 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  West  Point;  and 
Saint  Matthew's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Saint  Paul's  Rochester,  N.  V.;  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  Seattle,  Wash.;  all  stations 
of  the  New  York  subway.  From  1910  to  1915 
he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  La  Farge  and 
Morris,  He  is  Fell'>w  and  director  of  dbe 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  National  Academy  since  1910  and 
past  president  of  the  Architectural  L«ague  of 
New  York. 

LA  FARGE,  John,  American  artist:  b. 
New  York,  31  March  1835;  d.  14  Nov.  1910, 
He  was  the  son  of  Jean  Frid*ric  de  la  Farge, 
French  midshipman,  who  escaped  imprisonment 
at  San  Domingo,  1806,  and  eventually  seided 
at  Philadelphia,  He  studied  drawing  with  his 
grandfather  Binsse  and  went  abroad  in  1856. 
He  studied  for  some  time  under  Couture  in 
Paris  and  later  settled  down  in  a  lawyer's 
ofRce  in  New  York.  He  became  much  attracted 
by  the  Arundel  prints  of  Giotto  and  formed  a 
deep  appreciation  of  Japanese  art.  He  found 
a  friend  and  master  in  William  Hunt,  He 
married  Margaret  Perry,  great-granddaughter 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1860.  He  oriRinally 
developed  a  taste  founded  on  Japanese  liberal- 
ism, pfe-Raphaeltte  conventionality  and  imagi- 
native conventionalism.  In  1876-^  ha  vrts  en- 
gaged on  the  mural  decoration  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston.  He  began  glass  painting  and 
window  designing  in  1878  and  was  successful 
in  the  manufacture  and  designing  of  stained 
glasses.  He  was  connected  with  Saint-Gaudens 
in  the  erection  of  the  King  mausoleiun  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  He  visited  Japan  and  the  islands 
o£    the    Pacific    in    1886.    Many    watet-ctJor  i 
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sketches  of  native  life  resulted  from  this  trip. 
One  of  his  greatest  works  is  the  large  altarpiece 
in  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York 
(1888).  Olher  noteworthy  works  are  *Christ 
and  NicodemuSp'  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  'The 
Muse  of  Painting,'  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York;  'Coming  of  the  Magi,*  church  of  the 
Incarnation,  New  York:  among  his  mural  dec- 
orations are  those  in  the  Brick  Church,  New 
York;  Paulists'  Church,  New  York;  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  Minnesota  State 
Capitol,  Saint  Paul;  his  glass  designs  include 
'Samuel'  in  Judson  Memorial  Church,  New 
York;  'The  Philosopher,*  Crane  _  Memorial 
■  Library,  Quincy,  Mass.;  window  in  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cliicago;  'Battle  Win- 
dow,* Memorial  Hall,  Harvard;  'Paul  at 
Athens,'  Columbia  University  Chapel.  In  1869 
he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy' 
in  1891  was  made  officer  of  the  Legion  Of 
Honor,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  original  mem- 
bers' of  the  American  Academy  oi  Arts  and 
Letters.  La  Farge  was  skilful  as  a  colorist, 
however  much  we  may  criticise  his  inadequate 
conception  and  weakness  in  drawing.  He  is  an 
important  figure  in  the  history  of  American 
painting  .and  was  a  real  pioneer  in  mural  paint- 
ing. He  also  painted  portraits,  flowers  and 
landscapes.  He  contributed  frequently  to  the 
■  magazines  and  published  'Consideration  on 
Painting'  (189S) ;  'Great  Masters'  (1903): 
Higher  Life  in  Art*  (1910)  ;  'Reminiscences  of 
the  South  Seas'  (1912).  Consult  Coffin,  C.  H., 
'American  Masters  of  Painting'  (New  York 
1892)  :  Cary,  E.  L.,  'International  Studio'  (Vol. 
XXXVlII,  it).  1909)  ;  Cortissoz,  Royal,  'John 
La  Farge;  A  Memoir  and  a  Study'  (ib.  1911)  ; 
Isham,  Samuel,  'History  of  Amenean  Painting' 
(ib.  1905)  ;  Waern,  'John  La  Farge:  Artist  and 
Writer'  (London  1896). 

LA  FARINA,  U  fJL-rg'na,  Oinseppe,  Italian 
statesman  and  historian:  b.  Messina,  Sicily,  20 
July  1815;  d  Turin,  S  Sept.  1863.  He  Studied 
at  the  University  of  Catania;  entered  the  law; 
implicated  in  a  revoluticfnary  conspiracy,  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  Sicily  (1837)  ;  and  finally 
settled  in  Florence  (1841),  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  historical  composition.  Having 
returned  to  Sicily  in  1&48,  he  was  there_succes- 
Uvely  member  of  Parliament,  and  Minister  of 
Education,  Public  Works  and  the  Interior. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  in  Sicily 
(1849),  he  resided  in  France  and  Italy,  was 
secretary  of  the  National  Italian  Society,  and 
strongly  advocated  Italian  unity.  Following  the 
war  of  1859,  he  reorganized  the  National  Italian 
Society,  of  which  he  became  president;  in  1860 
was  sent  to  Sicily  to  represent  Victor  Emman- 
uel ;  and  from  1861  sat  for  Messina  in  the  Italian 
Parliament.  His  chief  work  is  'Storia  d'ltalia 
dal  1815  al  1850'  (2d  ed.,  1860).  He  wrote 
odier  historical  studies,  such  as  'Stofia  della 
riroluziose  siciliana  nel  1848  c  49'  (1S51), 
dramas,  and  works  of  fiction. 

LA  FAYETTE,  15  fa-y5t,  Marie  Made- 
leine Pioche  de  la  Vergne,  Comtesse  pe, 
French  novelist:  b.  Paris,  16  March  1634;  d. 
there,  25  May  1693.  All  her  life  she  vtas  in 
the  foremost  literary  circles,  after  marriage 
her  house  being  a  noted  rendezvous  of  wits  and 
scholars,  including  Mme.  de  S*vign4  La  Fon- 
taine and  La  Rodiefoucaulde.  Her  first  novel 
■was   'The  Princess  de  Montpensier'    (1660); 


followed  by  'Zaide*  (l<^)i  which  among  her 
works  ranks  next  after  'The  Princess  of 
Oeves'  (1678),  her  most  celebrated  work,  re- 
vealing the  ctHiJSict  between  love  and  duty  in  a 
woman's  heart,  and  one  of  the  classics  of 
French  literature.  She  wrote  also  a  'History 
of  Henrietta  of  England'  (1720),  and  'Mem- 
oirs of  the  Court  of  France  for  the  Years 
I688and  1689'  (1731).  Consult  'Lives,'  Haus- 
sonville  and  Rea  (1909).  See  Princess  of 
Cleves,  The. 

LA  P£rE,  U  far',  France,  dty  in  the  de- 

ertment  of  the  Aisne  and  the  arrondissement 
on,  on  the  river  Oise  which  is  joined  here 
bv  the  Serre.  It  is  a  fortihcation  of  second 
class  with  several  outer  forts  and  has  a  church 
of  the  15th  century,  an  artillery  school,  arsenal, 
college,  theatre,  museum,  machine  works,  oil- 
factory,  etc  When  the  World  War  broke  out 
(1914)  it  had  about  5,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Prussians  under  Billow  on 
27  Feb.  1814,  but  held  out  in  1815  against 
bombardment  and  investment.  In  1870  it  sur- 
rendered  to  the  (Germans  after  two  days'  bom- 
bardment and  an  ineffectual  sortie. 

LA  FLECHK,  1^  fl«sh',  France,  town  and 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  on  the  Loire,  30  miles  southwest  of 
Le  Mans,  It  is  the  seat  of  the  famous  Pry- 
tanie,  a  school  for  the  sons  of  officers,  ori^- 
nally  a  ooll^  founded  for  the  Jesuits  m  lS}7 
by  Henry  IV.  It  is  a  preparatory  school  for 
Saint-Cyr.  The  town  carries  on  tanning,  flour 
milling,  paper  making  and  also  has  estaljlisfa- 
ments  for  the  manufactirre  of  bicydes,  gloves, 
wooden  shoes,  etc  Pop.  (town)  7,800;  <com- 
mune)  10.830. 


LA  FOLLSTTB,  U  i&l-let.  Robert  BCs- 
rion,  American  statesman:  b.  Primrose,  Wis, 
14  June  1855.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1879,  and  the  next 
year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Dane  County  in  1880,  retaining 
that  position  .till  1884,  when  he  took  up  the 
regular  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1387  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  serving  till  1891 ;  he 
won  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  meint>er 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  framing  of  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Bill.  At  the  close  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress he  resumed  his  practice,  and  remained 
active  in  politics,  becominz  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  younger  men  in  the  Republican  party. 
He  took  part  in  a  campaign  against  the  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  corporations  and  against  the 
boss  system.  His  two  pamphlets,  'Menace  of 
the  Machine'  and  'The  Nomination  of  Candi- 
dates by  Australian  Ballot'  (1897),  attracted 
wide  attention.  In  them  he  outlined  his  pro- 
gram for  electoral  reform  in  Wisconsin.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  his  State  three  tiipes, 
1900,  1902  and  1904.  As  governor  he  led  in  the 
movement  for  a  direct  primary  law,  for  the 
equalization  of  taxation  and  the  regulation  of 
railroad  rates.  He  resigned  *e  governorship 
in  1905  to  become  Urri-ted  States  senator  and 
was  re-elected  in  1911.  In  the  Senate  he  has 
demanded  progressive  legislation  and  has  be- 
come wen  known  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
physical  valuation  of  railroads,  bis  speeches  on 
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lailroad  subjects  showing  him  to  be  a  profound 
student  of  these  auestioos.  He  was  protninently 
mentioned  for  the  Presidential  Domination  in 
190B,  receiving  25  votes,  and  again  in  1912. 
During  the  Taft  administration  he  voted  with 
the  Democrats  on  some  of  the  tariff  schedules 
which  were  vetoed  by  the  Preadent.  He  re- 
mained in  the  Republican  ranks  in  1912,  beiue 
sfrongly  opposed  to  Roosevelt,  the  Progressive 
leader  of  that  year,  la  the  first  Wilson  admin- 
istration his  opinion  was  often  consulted.  He 
was  ibe  chief  of  a  small  filibustering  paci&st 
group  in  the  Senate  which  cM^osed  the  arming 
of  American  merchant  vessels  in  the  £uroi)ean 
War  zone;  His  action  was  severely  criticised 
by  the  people  and  press  of  the  country. 

LA  FONTAINE,  1^  fSA-tJhi,  Jtmn  6t, 
French  poet :  h.  Chateau-Thierry,  Champagne, 
8  July  1621 ;  d.  Paris,  13  April  1695,  He  was 
the  son  of  Charles  de  ki  Fontaine,  a  forest 
ranger  of  the  highest  middle  class.  Jean  was 
ihe  eldest  child  and  was  sent  to  school   at 


for  the  itriesthood,  bnt  abandoned  it  becanse  of 
lack  of  interest  At  the  age  of  26  his  faflier 
resigned  his  position  in  Jean's  favor,  and  mar- 
ried him  to  Marie  Hfeicart,  a  girl  of  16,  with 
considerable  fortune.  Ute  marriage  was  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  for  La  Fontaine  was 
^)sent  most  of  the  time,  sqnandered  his  wife's 
fortune,  in  1658  consented  to  a  'separation  des 
Kens.*  For  the  greater  part  of  his  Hfe  hft 
lived  at  Paris,  while  hii  wife  remained  at 
Cha  teau-Thi  e  rry. 

It  was  not  imtil  he  was  30  that  La  Fon- 
taine began  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  Con- 
tent at  hrst  with  the  lighter  forms  of  poetical 
oonqMsition,  he  wrote  nis  first  serious  irorl^ 
'  <L'Eimuque,>  an  adaptation  of  the  'Eunucfaus' 
of  Terence  in  1654.  This  was  addressed  to 
Fouquet,  and  won  for  the  author  his  first 
patron.  A  number  of  minor  poems  and  ballads 
were  also  written  for  the  superintendent 
When  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign  was  in- 
curred hy  Fouquet,  La  Fontaine  found  new 
patrons  in  t^e  Duke  and  Dacheas  of  Boullloi^ 
who  settled  some  of  his  legal  difSculties  ana 
made  him  welcome  at  their  nome.  In  1664  his 
first  book  of  the  tonics*  appeared.  They  ai« 
stories  with  old  themes  based  on  Boccacdo,  the 
'Cent  Nouvelles  Notivelles,'  and  othercollec- 
tioBs  of  legends,  reanimated  by  his  swift  and 
easy  power  of  narration  and  his  keen  analysis 
of  ihe  diaracters.  Among  his  best  friends  of 
this  iieiiod  were  Racine,  Boileau  and  Moliirt 
mtfa  whom  he  formed  the  famous  quartet  of  . 
die  Rue  du  Vieux  Colombier,  which  made  the 
literary  history  of  the  time.  The  Duchess 
Dowwer  of  Orleans  was  his  next  powerful 
friendT  He  lived  for  a  few  years  under  her 
protection,  and  at  her  death  was  invited  to  the 
home  of  Madame  de  la  Sablierc,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  20  years. 

His  'Les  Amours  de  Ps/che'  and  'Adonisj* 
romantic  novels,  were  printed  in  1669.  His 
second  volume  of  'Contes'  had  appeared  in  1666, 
and  two  Years  later  six  books  of  the  'Fahles' 
were  pnbhshed  Contemporary  critics  gave  high 
estimates  of  his  works,  and  public  recognition 
came  in  16S3,  when  despite  considerable  oppo- 
sition he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  Hishc^th 
hcgan  to  fail,  and  it  was  ounng  a  severe  illness 


(about  1602>  that  he  was  converted  and  re- 
pented of  the  improprieties  of  many  of  his 
stOTies.  The  death  of  Madame  de  Sabliere  in 
1£M  aSeoted  him  profoundly,  and,  broken  in 
health  and  old,  he  accq>ted  the  patronage  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Hervait  who  cared  for 
him  in  his  last  days. 

The  curious  personality  of  La  Fontaine  has 
given  rise  to  many  stories  concerning  his  life 
and  habits.  The  candor  and  simi^ici^  of  his 
character  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  "le  bon 
hommc*  He  was  proverbially  absent-minded, 
awkward  attd  rud«;  m  society.  The  beat  of  his 
works  are  the  'Contes'  and  the  'Fables,'  which 
mark  Um  as  the  master  of  narrators  of  short 
stories  and  tales.  The  latter  have  received  moro 
favorable  comment^  since  their  tone  has  pleased 
more  exacting  critics;  while  (he  improprieties 
of  the  former  have  blinded  some  to  the  fajgh 
artiMic  value  of  the  composition  itself.  The 
'Fables'  abomid  in  been  analysis,  cleverly  hidden 
poKtical  teadiing,  natural  and  homehr  morals 
and  deli^lful  descrifttive  passages.  His  rhyme 
is  of  artful  irregularity  and  is  the  art  me^um 
for  his  deft  and  skilful  power  of  narration.  Of 
his  plays,  which  are  considerably  weaker  than 
his  other  works,  the  most  noiewot^  are  'Le 
Florentin' ;  'Ragotrn'  and  "-La  Coupe  en- 
diantic'  His  separate  poetical  works  are 
represented  by  'La  captiviti  de  Saint  Malo* 
(1673)  atid  the  'Poeme  du  Quinquina*  (1682). 
A  volume  of  mystically  religious  verse  was  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1671,  and  several  unimportant 
comedies  (collected  in  1?02).  His  letters^  scat- 
tered poems,  etc.,  were  edited  as  'CEuvres 
diverses'  in  1729.  Both  die  'Contes*  and  the 
'Fables*  have  been  superbly  printed.  Thelatter 
were  illustrated  by  Oudry  (17S5-59),  and  die 
former  hy  Eisen  1762.  Gustave  Dor^  also  did 
illustraiions  for  tiie  *Fab!es,'  The  best 
scholarly  edition  is  that  by  Walcknenaer  ^1826- 
27),  who  has  also  written  an  excellent  btogra- 
pfay  and  critical  estimate  of  La  Fontaine.  Most 
well  known  is  the  edition  by  Regnier  in  the 
'Grand  Ecrivains'  series  (9  vols.,  1888-92). 
Other  good  editions  are  by  Moland  (7  vols., 
187i-76)  atMl  Marqr-Laveaux  (5  vols.,  1857-77). 
Consult  Lafenestre,  G.,  'Jean  de  la  Fontaine* 
(1885) ;  Faguet,  E.,  'Jean  de  la  Fontaine* 
(1900) ;  Tame,  'La  Fontaine  et  ses  f«d>les> 
(15th  ed,  1901);  Hookum,  P.,  'The  Master- 
pieces of  La  Fontaine'  (New  York  1916).  See 
La  Fomtaine  Fables. 

LA  FONTAINE,  Snt  Lonia  Hippot^ 
Canadian  statesman  and  judge:  b.  Boudbervill^ 
Lower  Canada,  October  18(V;  d.  Montreal.  26 
Feb.  1864.  He  early  achieved  prominence  at  the 
bar,  and  after  the  rebellion  of  1837,  in  which 
he  was  accused  of  complicity,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  afterward  to  France,  and  on  return- 
ing to  Canada  in  1S38  was  imprisoned  but  re- 
leased without  being  brought  to  trial.  He  be- 
came prominent  in  the  Assembly  of  United 
Canada,  was  joint  fiist  minister  in  the  La  Fon- 
taine-Baldwin administrations  (1842-43,  184&- 
51).  In  the  second  of  these  important  meas- 
ures were  passed  and  reforms  effected  —  Uni- 
versity and  Rebellion  Losses  bills,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  decimal  currency,  reorffanization  of 
the  postal  system  and  the  reduction  of  rates. 
La  Fontaine  worked  steadily  to  create  a  better 
feeling  between  the  French  and  British  elements 
in  the  two  provinces.    His  was  the  first  caUntt 
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in  vAlcIi  the  principle  of  colonial  government 
m$  recognized.  In  1853  he  became  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  Quebec, 
and  as  such  presided  over  the  special  Seig- 
neurial  Court  which  met  in  1855  to  adjudicate 
on  clainiB  under  the  act  of  the  previous  year 
atiolishinE  feudal  rights  and  duties  in  Lower 
Canaida.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1854. 
Consnlt  'Baldwin,  Lafontaine,  Hincks,'  by  S. 
Leacock,  in  the  'Makers  of  Canada'  series 
(Toronto  1907). 

lA  FONTAINE  FABLES.  The  Fables 
of  La  Fontaine  are  part  and  parcel  of  FreDch 
literary  consciousness  to  a  greater  degree  llian 
any  other  classic  of  its  literature.  For  gea- 
eratiotis  many  of  these  little  apologues  have  beeti. 
read,  committed  to  oiemoiy,  recited,  para- 
phrased, by  -every  French  school  boy  and  school 
girl,  GoundeAs  phrases  from  them  are  current 
coin- of  conversation;  famiUarity  with  them  is 
assumed  among  all  ^nho  have  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  education. 

The  first  collection  of  these  Fables  appeared 
in  1668  when  La  Fontaine  was  already  47  and 
known  to  readers  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
'Contes,*  lively  stories  in  verse,  grazing  and 
sometimes  transgressing  the  bounds  of  license. 
The  'Fables*  had  no  such  over-spicing.  Ad- 
ditional grotips  of  them  appeared  in  1678-79  and 
in  1664.  After  16S3  La  Fontaine's  melloved 
genius  expressed  itself  in  .this  form  alone.  In 
all  there  are  239  of  the  'Fables,'  varying  in 
length  from  a  few  lines  to  some  hundred,  ttiose 
written  later  being  as  a.  rule  longer  than  the 
earlier.  Thev  are  divided  into  12  boi^s.  The 
first  six  boots,  collected  in  1668,  were  in  the 
main  adapted  from  the  classical  fabulists  ^Csop, 
Babriua  and  Phsedrus.  In  the  later  books  there 
is  a  wideir  range.  The  Indian  Bidpai  is  drawn 
won,  as  those  Eastern  fables  had  come  to  the 
Frendi  through  the  Fersdan.  Avienus  and 
Horace  are  laid  under  contribution  and  the 
earlier  French  writers,  Rabelais,  Marot,  Ua- 
turin  Regnier  and  Des  Periers,  Contemporary 
happenings,  too,  were  occasionally  turned  to 
account,  as  for  instance  an  accMent  »t  the 
funeral  of  M.  de  Boufflers  (vii,  II).  No  fable, 
so  far  as  appears,  is  of  La  Fontaine's  invention. , 
The  subject  is  often  common  prc^rty  of  many 
ages  and  races.  What  gives  La  Fontaine's 
'Fables'  iheir  rare  distinction  is  the  freshness 
in  narration,  the  deftness  of  touch,  the  uncon- 
strained suppleness  of  metrical  structure,  the 
unfailing  humor  of  the  pointed  moral,  the  con- 
summate art  of  their  apparent  artlesSnesa. 

The  personages  of  the  'Fables'  are  usually 
animals,  each,  as  Taine  has  observed,  standing 
as  a.  rule,  of  course  with  frequent  exceptions, ' 
for  a  distinct  class  in  French  society  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XTV.  The  lion  is  the  king;  so, 
too,  the  rarely  introduced  elephant.  The  tiger ' 
and  the  bear  stand  for  the  great  nobles  and  the 
arrogant  officials.  The  ape,  the  f*)T  and  the 
wolf  represent  different  types  of  courtiers,  as 
they  might  be  observed  at  Versailles,  shallow 
imitators  of  TOTalty,  shrewd  self-seekers,  time- 
serrers,  Icnavish  fops.  The  dog  is  the  gentle- 
man in  waiting,  obsequious  and  supetxrilioos  by 
turn*';  the  cat  the  hypocrite,  watching  his 
chanct  of  advantage;  the  ass  the  eternal  dupC. 
But,  diough  these  arumals  stand  for  men.  La 
Fontaine  never  forgets  rfiat  they  are  animals, 
ahd  shows  himself  always  a  keen,  if  desultory. 


observerof  nature.  Where  men  are  introduced, 
these  too  are  soda!  types,  the  Imng,  the  lord, 
tfie  priest,  the  monk,  the  reduse,  *e  burglier, 
the  pedant,  *e  doctor,  the  coward,  tfic  vain 
(nan,  the  arrogant  man,  the  hypocrite,  the  self- 
seeker,  and,  most  symrathelically  treated  of  all, 
the  peasSHA  laborer.  It  has  been  well  s^d  of 
La  Fontaine  that  he  knew  men  like  MoRere  and 
society  like  Saint-Simon.  Keen  insight  into  the 
foibles  of  human  nature  is  found  througfaoot 
the  'Fables,'  but  in  the  later  books  admirable 
ingenirity  is  employed  to  make  the  fable  cover, 
yet  convey,  social  doctrines  and  sympathies 
more  democratic  than  the  age  would  have  tol- 
erated in  uimi  asked  expression.  So  these 
'Fables,'  first  delighting  the  child  for  their 
oirn  sake,  delight  the  mui  as  soda]  pasaUes, 
full  of  ageless  teachings  of  worldly  wisdom,  of 
ironic  observation,  of  broad  humanity,  for  all 
tbrir  seeming  child-like  simplicity. 

Lamartine  could  find  in  La  Fontaine's 
'Fables'  ooly  *limpii%,  disjointed,  unequal 
verses,  without  symmetry  uther  to  the  ear  or  on 
the  page."  But  the  poets  of  the  Romantic 
SchcMil,  Hugo,  Mussel,  Gautler  and  their  fel- 
lows, fotmd  in  the  popular  favor  ^ese  verses 
had  attained  and  held  an  incentive  to  uoder- 
talR  an  emancipation  of  French  prosody  ivliich 
they  in  large  measure  achieved.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubled  if  any  lines  they  wrote  awaken  so  mani- 
fold an  edio  wherever  French  is  spoken  as  the 
little  apoli^ues  of  the  Grasshopper  and  the 
Ant,  the  Crow  and  the  Fojc,  Death  and  the 
Wood-cutter,  the  Animals  in  (he  Pestilence,  the 
Two  Pigeons  and  many  more  that  ct^wd  to 
memory.  "La  Fontajn^s  Fables*  wrote 
Madame  de  S^gn^,  *are  like  a  basket  of 
strawberries.   You  begin  by  selecting  the  latK^t 


There  are  translations  into  EngUsh  verse  by 
E.  Wri^t  and  Rev.  W.  L  Collins.  An  at- 
tractive edition  of  the  original  text  with  a 
preface  by  Jules  Gwetie  was  published  in  two 
volumes  (New  Yiork  1910). 

Bekjahin  W.  Welu. 


ssisippi  River,  which  begins  at  Donaldson- 
ville,  on  the  rignt  bank,  and  flows  southeast  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  Fourdran  and 
Timbalier  passes,  about  50  miles  west  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Mdinssipin.  It  has  a  total  length 
of  150  miles  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats  100 
miles  from  its  mouth, 

LA  GIOCONDA,  \%  gTo-kAn'd?,  a  trag- 
edy in  four  acts,  in  prose  by  Gabriele  d'An- 
nnnzio  and  dedicated  to  'Eleonora  Duse  delle 
belle  rnani."  It  was  first  played  IS  April  1899, 
at  the  theatre  Bellini,  Palermo,  and  was  not 
very  warmly  received.  Although  the  prose  form 
and  modem  language  of  the  play,  the  time  and 


bfe  fatality  whidi  dominates  the  coarse  of 
events  and  against  which  human  defense  is  im- 
potent rejiders  the  play  trapc  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fateful  tragedies  of  antiquity.  And  yet  this 
fatality  is  not  the  predestn nation  of  the  Greek 
drama,  but  a  conception  of  Beauty,  whether 
created   by  art    or   rtature,    as   the   soveroen 

Ewer  of  the  worid,  to  which  must  necessariJtr 
sacrificed  goodness,  morality,  and  even  fife 
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iuelf.  The  three  principal  cfaanutas  are  Lndo 
Settala,  a  iculptor,  his  wife,  Silvia,  and  his 
model  and  the  inspirer  of  his  works  of  art, 
Gioconda  Diante,  a  woman  of  marvelous  beauty, 
widi  whojn  he  is  infatuated  Silvia  represents 
tiriue, ana Giiooonda  the  supremely  beauiiCulin 
lit.  The  battle  between  these  two  for  the  >ou] 
of  the  sculptor  forms  the  dranuMc  stnieKle  of 
the  tragedy.  Finally  Art  triumphs  over  Virtne, 
jusi  as  a  man  triumt^ed  over  destiny  in  'La 
Qlta  Morta' ;  or  rather,  in  both  cases,  the 
triumph  is  with  Eros,  the  inMig^tor  and  di-^ 
r«ctor  of  the  motif  in  d'Annuniio  s  productions. 
In  <La  Gioconda'  aisthetic  fatality  has  ii9  ful- 
filment amid  the  tears  of  the  good  and  inno- 
cent, upon  the  ruin  of  wbom  the  work  of  im- 
mortal art  rises,  Beautv  reigns  supreme  over 
the  moral  virtues  trampled  in  the  dust  Despite 
the  lack  of  action  throughout  the  pUy,  its  non- 
conformity by  reason  of  very  long  passages  to, 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  conventional  dra- 
matic procedure;  despite  its  reversal  of  gen- 
erally accepted  standards  of  the  conduct  of  life 
and  die  horrible  mutilation  with  which  the 
tragedy  ends;  despite  the  supposed  influence  of 
German  and  French  writers,  the  play  remains, 
I  the  case  of    'La  Citti 


'La  Gioconda'  has  been  well  translated  hy 
Arthur  Symoos  (Chicago  1913).  Consult 
Dornis,  |eaii.  *Le  theatre  de  Gabriel  d'An- 
nunzio,*  in  Remu  dts  deux  mondes  (pp.  655- 
681,  February  1904)  ;  Mantovani,  D.,  "Lettera- 
ture  contemporviea^  (Ttmn-Rome  1913)  ;  Mai- 
toni,  Guido,  'La  Gioconda'  (in  Nuova  Anlolo- 
gia.  No.  165.  1899.  pp.  314-337). 

Jaues  Geddes.  Jr. 
LA  GRANDE,  U-giind'.  Ore.,  city  and 
county  seat  of  Union  County,  on  the  Grande 
Ronde  River,  and  on  the  Oregon  Railroad, 
branch  of  the  Utiion  Pacific,  300  miles  east  of 
Portland.  It  is  the  commercial  and  trading 
centre  of  an  extensive  live-stock,  grain  ana 
frml  growing  region,  and  has  flour  mills,  brick 
works,  railroad  shops,  cigar  factories,  sash,  door 
and  box  factory,  creameries,  foundry,  soda- 
ssaier  works,  lumber  mills,  beet  sugar  and  other 
factories.  There  are  .two  national  banks,  and 
Ihe  value  of  the  dty's  iaxablc  property  is 
S3.700,00O.     It  contains   a  high  school    tlirce 

Cde  sdwoK  courthousCj  city  hall  Federal  , 
Iding,  and  Elks',  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows' 
buildings.  The  cih"  is  governed  under  a  com- 
tnission-manaKer  coarter.     Pop.  7,000, 

LA  GRANGK,  l»-granj',  Ga.,  city  and 
counly-scat  of  Troup  County,  on  the  Macon 
and  Birmdngham  and  on  the  Ath.nta  and  West 
Point  railroads,  70  miles  southwest  of  Atlanta. 
A  Baptist  female  college  and  a  Methodist  fe- 
male college  are  located  here.  The  town  was 
settled  in  iS26  and  was  incoroorated  two  years 
later.  Under  a  charter  of  1891  the  city  Is  grav- 
trned  by  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  coun- 
cil elected  every  two  years.  It  has  numerous 
industries,  including  cotton  and  couonseed-oil  . 
mills,  ;  ..... 


LA  GRANGE,  III.,  town  in  Cook  Coonty, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, 15  miles  west  from  Chicago.    It  is  a  snbr 


tiriian  and  residential  tovn  largely  populated  by 
Chicago  bueiness  m«n,  and  has  numerous 
bhurches,  public  and  private  schools  and  two 
weekly  newspapers^  It  cotiiratns  Broadview 
Seminary,  Sant  Joseph's  Institute,  Matareth 
Academy  and  a  State  Masonic  Orphans'  Home. 
Pop.  5,ffi2. 

I^  GRANGE,  Ind.,  town  and  countyrseat 
of  La  Grange  County,  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiatia  Railroad,  45  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
Wa;/ne.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  coneiderablc 
agriculture  section  and  has  numerous  manufac-' 
turing  interests,  including  flour  and  lumber 
mills,  chair  factories,  agricultural  implement 
works,  picklea,  ice,  ice  cream,  cement-brick 
works,  etc.  The  waterworks  are  municipally 
owned.    Pop  1,772. 

LA  GRANGE,  Tex.,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Fayette  County,  on  the  (Colorado  River  and 
on  the  Southern  Faci&c  and  the  Missouri,  Kan-r 
sas  and  Texas  railroads,  60  miles  southeast  of 
Austin.  It  has  a  cotton  inde  of  I5.O0O  bales 
annually,  and  is  an  important  shippingpoint  for. 
cottonseed-oil,  graan  aJid  Eve-stocfc  There  are 
cotton  gins,  compresses  and  cottonseed-oil 
mills  ana  other  industries  here.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  li?  ci^y.    Fop.  1,850. 

LA  GRANGE  COLLBCiB,  an  educational 
institution  in  La  Grange,  Mo.,  founded  in  1858- 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church.  It 
has  13  profe6»orx  and  instructors,  175  students. 
^000  volumes  in  library  and  productive  endow- 
ment of  $50,000,  Its  KTounds  and  buildings  are 
valued  at  $65,000;  its  income  is  f7,00a 

LA  GRITA,  U  gre'ta,  town  in  Venezuela,; 
in  the  state  of  Tacfttra,  located  in  a  beaudfui 
mountain  region  S,D00  feet  above  >the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  coffee,  sugar,  wheat,  cacao,  rice 
and  tobacco  plantations.  It  lies  75  miles  south 
of  Lake  Maracaibo  and  60  roilei  southwest  of 
Merida.  The  town,  which  has  a  most  deUghtful 
climate,  was  founded  in  1576  by  Francisco  de , 
Cdceres.  It  has  suffered  from  several  destruc- 
tive earthquakes.    Pop.  (commune)  26.000. 

LA  QUAYRA,  la  gwi'ra,  or  LA' 
GUAIRAi  dty  and  seaport  in  Venesuela,  about 
five  miles  £twn  Caracas,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  > 
It  vras  founded  in  1538  and  is  the  meet  import-  - 
ant  cotnmcEcial  city  in  the  republic  The  har- 
bor which  was  formerly  u  open  roadstead  baa 
been  iotpraved  by  a  breakwater,  a»d  is  well 
protected  bjf  a  fort.  It  has  a  ftoatiog  dry  dock  ■ 
and  shipbuilding  ftlant.  La  Guayra  exports 
cofFe^  cocoa  and  skins,  and  imports  chiefly  - 
manufactured  goods.  Its  annual  trade  amounts . 
to  about  $12,000,000.  It  contains  cigar  cigar- '. 
ettes,  shoes  and  hat  factories^  4e  products  of ' 
which  go  entirely  into  the  home  market.  It  ' 
bos  steanwbip  communication  with  Europe,  and 
North  America,  It  is  connected  with  the  cap- 
ita] by  a  railway  29  miles  long,  winding  arqnnd  i 
the  bases  of  the  mountains.  The  port  wAs 
bloclrad^  in  1903  by  the  British  and  German  -. 
fleets,  pending  the  settlement  of  claims  ^gainst  . 
the  government.  The  climate  is  veir  hot  and  ; 
its  unheal thfulness  has  been  lessenecl  hy  modr>  . 
em  sanitai^y  improvements.    Pop  12,00(JL    ,"   , 

LA  HABANA,  Cuba.    Sea  Havana  ^Mv-' 
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LA  HOMTAN— LA  ICAfiB  AU  DIABLB 


On  the  fall  of  the  town  of  Coucy  (1416),  b»- 
ieged  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  bravely 
fought  his  way  through  the  enemy  al  the  head 
of  the  garrison.  He  hurried  (1429)  with 
Jeanne  d'Arc  to  the  aid  of  Orleans  and  showed 
his  bravciy  at  Jargeau  and  Patay.  In  1431  he 
pressed  forward  to  Rouen  to  release  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  and  was  captured  by  the  English, 
but  was  ransomed  and  devastated  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  English  and  Burgundians.  His 
romantic  bravery  and  his  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  caused  him  to  be  called 
La  Hire,  meaning,  in  BurgTindian  dialect,  the 
snarling  of  a  di^,  his  rough  style  also  making 
him  a  favorite  French  cavalier  and  furnishing 
the  reason  for  using  his  name  in  court-cards 
for  the  knave  of  hearts. 


LA  HONTAH,  I4  on'tio,  Arauod  Louis, 
Basoit  dx,  French  soldier  and  traveler:  b. 
Mont-de-Marsan,  about  1666;  d.  Hanover,  171S. 
He  went  to  Canada  (1683)  and  served  as  a 
common  soldier  till  he  was  advanced  in  the 
ranks,  and  as  commander  of  several  inland  forts 
explored  the  great  lakes.  In  IWl  he  returned 
to  France  to  attempt  to  regain  his  patri- 
mony. He  returned  to  Canada  (16Q3}  and 
was  made  king^s  lieutenant  in  Newfoundland 
and  promptly  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  gover- 
nor, fleeing  on  a  merchant  vessel  to  escape 
arr<st,  suid  landed  (1694)  in  Portugal  to  arrive 
in  Paris  in  time  to  receive  his  dismissal  from 
offiix.  Leaving  Paris  he  went  to  his  native 
province  in  Gascony,  but  hearing  he  was  about 
to  be  arrested,  he  fled  to  Spain,  then  retired  to 
Hanover  and  died  there.  He  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  in  America,  together 
with  his  description  of  'the  different  innabit- 
ants,  the  nature  of  their  government,  their 
commerce,  costumes  and  reugion*  under  the 
title  *Nouvcaux  voyages  tkuis  I'Am^rique 
septentrionale'  (The  Hague  1703,  1709;  Am- 
sterdam 1705,  1742)  with  maps  and  drawings. 
A  third  volume  appeared  (Amsterdam  17(M} 
under  title  of  'Suite  du  voyage  de  I'Amirique,* 
both  the  works  being  published  together  later 
< Amsterdam  1728).  He  relates  the  points  in 
fait  campaign  at  Michillimakinac,  which  he  left 
to  reach  the  Mississippi  via  Wisconsin,  using 
Carver's  route.  He  describes  a  trip  along  a 
river  which  he  names  the  Riviire  Long  and 
gives  considerable  details,  but  some  writers  de- 
clare this  part  to  be  fiction.  . 

LA  TpHQUlftRK,  l»  rh6il'ky5r',  lacqaes  ^^^ 
Pierre  TtSanel,  Masquis  de,  French  naval  primi 
officer:  b.  Lagraisses,  near  Alby,  1680;  d.  Que- 
bec, (>nada,  17S3.  He  accompanied  Duguay- 
Frouin  at  the  taking  of  Rio  Janeiro  (1711), 
was  captain  under  Admiral  de  Couri  (1744) 
at  the  Dattle  of  Toulon  and  commanded  the 
French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Finisterre  0747), 
with  his  six  vessels  fighting  against  17  British 
men  of  the  line.  Taten  prisoner,  he  gained 
his  liberty  on  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapeile 
when  (1749)  he  went  to  Quebec  as  governor  of 
Canada  to  which  he  had  ueen  appointed  in  1746, 
but  his  two  former  attempts  to  cross  the  ocean 
hail  been  frustrated.    He  proved  an  able  gov- 

LA  LAKDBLI^,  U  lah'del,  GnilluiiDe 
Joaeph  Gahriel  de,  French  author:  b.  Mont- 
pellier,  5  May  1812;  d  19  Jan.  1886.  After 
finishing  his  studies  at  Strassburg  he  entered 
<1S28}  the  navy,  becoming  Ueutenant  after  11 


years'  service.  He  wrote  quite  copiously  novels 
depicting  maritime  warfare,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  seafaring  men,  and  other  phases  of 
life  he  had  experienced.  His  yoy^wes  and  ac- 
tivities in  South  America  afford  the.  basis  of 
some  of  his  plots.  Among  the  best-known 
novels  are  'La  Grogone'  0844)  ;  'Frise-Poulet 
ou  les  epaulettes  d'amirai'  (1847):  *La  cou- 
ronne  navale'  (1846);  <Une  haine  i  bor<l> 
(1851)  'Les  princes  d'^bine'  (1852);  *Le 
dernier  des  Flibuiaers>  (1858);  'Sans-Peur  le 
corsaire>  (1859).  In  deeper  vein  are  his  worlo, 
'Le  langagc  des  marins,  recherches  historiques 
et  critiques  sur  le  vocabulaire  maritime*  (1859)  ; 
<Le  tableau  de  la  mer'  (1862-69,  4  vols.). 

LA  LIHBA,  I4  ie'ni-4,  Spain,  town  in  the 
province  Cadii,  on  the  border  or  line  (from 
whence  its  name)  bounding  on  Gibraltar.  Sotne 
consider  it  a  suburb  of  San  Roque.  It  is  of 
recent  growdi  and  its  chief  buildings  are  the 
theatre  and  bull-ring,  the  casinos  and  the  bar- 
racks; this  being  a  frontier-post  it  has  its 
garrison.  The  British  razed  the  old  fortifi- 
cations in  1910.  Gibraltar  gets  much  of  her 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  market-^rden- 
ers  and  the  laborers  of  Gibraltar  make  this  tlidr 
dwelling  place. 

LA  MARE  AU  DIABLE,  I4  mir  o  d/- 
abl  ('The  E>evirs  Pool')-  The  most  perfect  of 
the  works  of  George  Sand  was  undoubtedly 
■La  Mare  au  Diable'  (1S46).  Its  perfection  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  esc^KS  most  of  her  char- 
acteristic defects  and  possesses  her  finest  quali- 
ties in  their  full  maturity.  This  resulted  qtiite 
naturatlly  from  the  choice  of  a  simple  plot  —  the 
love  a  lonely  ploughman  feels  for  a  poor  shep- 
herdess just  emergii^  into  womanhood,  and  a 
setting  kiid  in  the  heart  of  Berri,  the  country 
where  the  author  had  lived  as  a  child,  and  to 
which  she  had  now  returned.  The  characters, 
simple  Berrichon  peasants,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try, were  known  to  her,  therefore,  not  through 
an  imagination  only  too  easily  fired,  but 
through  observation  and  long  years  of  sym- 
pathetic interest  There  is  consequendy  a  re- 
freshing absence  of  that  impassioned  pleading 
which  frtquently  threw  her  early  works  out  of 
artistic  focus  and  gave  us  threats  and  tears 
for  facts  and  blood.  Intense  individiialist  that 
she  was,  her  distrust  of  the  perplexities  of  so- 
ciety had  been  re-enforced  by  her  own  tm- 
happy  marriage,  and  from  the  first  she  had, 
with_  Rousseau  and  Wordsworth,  favored  the 
'live,  the  simple  soul,  close  to  nature. 
she  found  warrant  for  her  faith  that  both 
man  and  nature  are  good.  This  had  been  indi- 
cated in  many  earlier  incidental  characters,  the 
flower  girls  in  'Andre'  (1833),  the  country 
philosopher,  Patience,  in  'Mauprat'  (1837)^  and 
the  story  of  the  poacher,  Mouny- Robin 
(1841).  But  throughout  that  earlier  period  her 
mind  had  been  tense  with  the  soci^  problem. 
This  nervous  tension  had  disappeared  with  the 
years,  and  now  among  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood her  native  genius  had  its  way.  There  is 
here  a  sureness  01  touch  and  the  sense  of  being 
on  firmer  ground.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in 
the  peasants  she  also  saw  the  salvation  and  fu- 
ture of  France.  Their  wav  of  life,  their  homes, 
the  country  roads,  the  night  in  the  woods  about 
the  Devil's  Pool  are  truly  and  beautifully  de- 
scribed, and  the  idealized  peasants  themselves 
are  likewise  true,  at  least  in  the  sense  ttat  Aey 
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are  psychokigically  constitent  and  confonn  lo  a 
healthy  id«aL  The  style  is  simple,  limpid  and 
musical,  like  a  woodland  brock.  In  spite  of 
the  Geonin^T  unpremeditated  manner  oi  heT 
oarration,  the  author  keeps  steadily  to  her 
story  and  in  construction  it  is  superior  to 
'Francois  le  Qiampi*  or  'La  Petite  Fadette*' 
which  foUowcd  it.  The  student  of  George 
Sand  feels  that  she  bad  turned  with  a  sense  of 
relief  to  "these  Georgics  of  France,*  as  Ste. 
Beuve  aptly  called  them,  and  there  was  S4»ne- 


in  this  new  and  hopeful  portrayal  of  a  realm 
that  ppomiaed  humanity  nealih,  stabiUiy  and 
strength.  Consult  Krenine,  'Georire  Sand' 
(VoL  III). 

Cbhistiait  Gaitss. 

LA  UAKMORA,  U  mir'ma-r^,  Alfonso 
Perrero,  MXrquis  of,  Italian  general  and 
Statesman:  b.  Turin,  18  Nov.  1804;  d.  Florence, 
5  Jan.  1878.  He  was  educated  at  the  Sardinian 
Military  Academy,  was  advanced  (1823)  to 
lieutenant  of  artillery  and  (1831)  captain.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  (1848) 
against  Austria  at  the  siege  of  Peichiera  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brJRadler-generat 
In  1849  he  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  Genoa 
and  took  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  War  to 
thoroughly  reonisniie  a  disrupted  army.  Id 
1855  he  commanded  the  Sardinian  expedition' 
ary  forces  to  the  Crimea.  From  1856  to  I8S9 
he  was  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  and  be- 
came chief  of  the  ^eaer^  staff  on  the  outbreaJc 
of  war  with  Austna.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  Villa-Franca  he  again  became  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine  (1860).  Late  in  1861  he  be- 
came first  prefect  at  Naples  and  showed  oicr- 
gelic  action  against  the  movements  of  Gari- 
baldi and  of  the  Camorra.  He  headed  (1864) 
the  cabinet,  after  the  Turin  troubles,  as  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  carried  out  the 
September  convention  with  France.  In  1866  he 
concluded  a  trade  treaty  with  Germany  and  an 
alKance  with  Prussia,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  he  joined  tie  king  and  army  as  chief  ofi 
genera]  staff.  The  unsuccessful  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  his  and  he  fell  into  great  disfavor 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Custozza,  resign- 
ing his  ;^rlfolio.  He  wrote  much  in  defense 
of  his  mihtary  plans  and  after  the  death  of  tus 
former  adjutant  and  friead,  (jovone,  he  put- 
li^ed  the  dispatches  o£  the  Berlin  (1866)  mis-, 
sion  in  'Un  p6-piii  di  luce'  (Fkrence  1873) 
to  prove  faithlessness  and  trantorous  intent  of 
the  Bism^f^  policy.  The  denunciations  of  Bis- 
marck and  Prussia  stopped  him  from  iisuinE- 
the  second  volume  of  the  woik;  but  he  issued 
'I  segreti  di  stato  nel  govemo  constitutionale' 
(ib.  1877)  in  self-defense.  In  1891  a  statue  on 
horseback  was  erected  in  his  memory  at  Turin,. 
Consult  Massari,  'II  Renerale  Alfonso  di  La 
Marmora'  (Milan  1S30)  and  a  sinular  work. 
by  Chiah,  'Le  g6ieral  la  Mannora  el  I'Alli- , 
ance  iirussienne'    (Paris  1878). 

LA  MESA,  I4  m&'sa,  Colombia,  ^  pic- 
tufesqtie  dty  located  on  a  high  plain  about  29 
tmleST'  from  Bogoti.  Owing  to  its  elevation, 
above  sea-level  (4,225  feet),  its  climate  is  ge- 
nial. The  surrounding  country  is  a  ietiWt.kg- 
ricultursl  region.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  cacao, 
salt,  grain  and  hats.    Pop.  atout  5,250. 

rot.  16—37 


LA  MBTTRIB,  U  mf-tr^  JnHen  Ottny 
DE,  French  physician  and  atheist:  b.  Saint 
Mala.  25  Dec.  1709;  d.  Berlin,  11  Nov.  I7S1. 
He  studied  theology  in  the  Jansenisl  schools, 
then  decided  upon  the  pursuit  of  medicine  and 
in  1733  went  to  Leyden  to  study  under  Boer- 
baave.  In  1742  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
the  guards  in  Paris.  His  medical  observations 
led  him  to  believe  that  physical  phenomena 
were  purely  jAysical  in  their  origin.  His  'Hi^ 
toire  naturelle  de  I'ame'  (1745)  voiced  this 
conviction  and  raised  so  strong  a  feeling  against 
him  that  he  fled  Co  Leyden.  There  he  elabo- 
rated his  theories,  presenting  them  forcibly  in 
'L'Homme  Machine'  (1748).  He  further  ex- 
pressed his  beliefs  in  'Discours  snr  le  borijaur' 
and  'L'Art  de  jouir.'  He  maitttained  that  hap- 
piness for  the  world  could.be  found  only  in 
atheism,  thereby  ending  theological  strife  and 
the  ban  on  pleasures  of  the  senses.  He  was 
forced  to  leave  Leyden  in  1748  and  found  a 
refuse  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
appointed  him  court  reader.  Among  other 
writings  are    'Observations  de  Medicine  pia- 


(1750),  etc 

LA  MORHA,  1«  mor'r^.  an  ancient  Roman 
game  still  played  in  Italy ;  the  Romans  desig- 
nated the  ^me  mUare  digitit,  "to  fluh  with 
the  fingers^  The  game  requires  two  players 
and  consists  of  tbe  simultaneous  throwing  oat 
of  the  right  hands  of  the  players  and  the  call- 
ing of  a  number  which,  in  order  to  score,  must 
total  the  number  of  fingcn  extended  upon  the 
rig^t  hands  of  both  layers.  A  tie  mean*  no 
Kor«,  a.  correct  guess  one  poiut ;  and  the  gnme 
i»  ptaycd  for  5  or  10  points.  It  is  (Mmmonlr 
used  as  a  gambling  game.  Consult  Story,  W- 
Wh  'Rma  aU  Roma>  (8th  ed.,  Boston  1887). 

LA  HOtTB  FOUQUB,  U  mat  fooTdl, 
FfiedrJch  Heinrich  Ksrl,  Baron  von.  Se& 
FouQvk,  Fkmmcii  Heinkich  Karl. 


LA  NOUS,  I4  noo',  PnnsoSa  de  (Bbas  db 
Fn),  Huguenot  captain:  b.  near  Nantes,  1531; 
d.  Moncontour,  4  Aug.  1591.  He  came  of  an 
ancient  Breton  family  and  saw  bis  fint  fflilitary 
aerrice  in  Italy.  He  was  in  the  first  Huguenot 
War  and  in  the  second  one  distingui^ed  him- 
self- by  oaptiiring  Orleans  in  1567  with  only  15 
followera:  He  commanded  the  rear  guard  at 
the  b»llle  of  jarnac  in  Mardi  I5tff  and  was 
takm  prisoner  at  Moncontour  in  October  of 
that  year.  However,  he  was  lOon  exchanged, 
resumed  the  gOTertiordiip  of  Poitou  and  de- 
feated the  royaKst  army  at  Rochefort  He  lost 
his  left  arm  at  the  battle  of  Fontenay  in  157D, 
but  an  iron  one  was  made  for  him,  thus  ^rlng 
him  the  name  *Bru  de  fer.*  With  the  dawn  of 
peace  in  France  he  joined  the  Dutch  Protestatits 
IB  1571,  but  Kas  captured  and  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  France.  He  was  requested  ly  Charles  IX, 
after  the  musacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  to 
attempt  the  reconciMation  of  the  Huguenots  with 
the  king,  but  finding  the  task  inmossible  and 
war  inevitable  he  gave  up  his  royal  commisskm 
and  served  as  general  of  La  RocheHe  from 
1574-78.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace,  La 
None  served  the  Hugnenot  cause  in  Holland, 
but  in  1580  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Span- 
i»d9-,  they,  holding  him  (bagerous  thimiBb  tihe 
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Wlendid  character  he  bore,  confined  him  for 
five  years  in  i>tison.  While  in  prison  he  wrote 
'DiacDi^rs  politiques  et  mililaires,'  a  work  of 
are&I  value,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Englbh  and  German.  He  was  exchanged  ia 
15S5  and  bound  not  to  take  arms  against  his 
captors.  In  1589  he  joined  Henry  of  Navarre, 
saw  service  through  the  siege  of  Paris,  at 
Argues,  Jvry  and  other  battles,  and  was  fatally 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Lambalk  in  Brittany. 
He  wrote  'Declaration  pour  prise  d'armes  cl 
la  defense  de  Sedan  et  Jamets'  (1588);  'Ob- 
servations sur  I'hlatoire  de  Guicciardini'  (2 
vols,,  1592),  etc.  His  'Correspondence'  was 
published  in  1854. 

UA  NOUVBLLE  HELOISE,  U  noo'vEl 
t-lVe'z  ('The  New  Heloisa')-  In  'Julie*  or 
^The  New  Heloisa'  (1761)  Rousseau  gave  play 
to  his 'temperament  and  talent.  Here  his  genius 
abounded,  for  it  was  not  a  work  based  on 
CruiBtiofi  or  on  the  bitter  tacts  of  life  against 
which  his  ardent  disposition  so  frequenib'  re- 
helled.  It  was  a  creation  of  pure  ficlion,  of 
unhampered  imagination,  touching  life  only  on 
the  sides  ^o  whidi  he  was  most  attracted,  and 
it  left  him  the  largest  possible  freedom  of' 
procedure.  "Writing,  rurihertnore,  in  the  epistol- 
ary style  so  common  in  18th  century  French 
ahd  English  novels,  he  took  full  advantage  of 
the  discursive  manner  of  his  time.  No  little 
trf  the  interest  of  the  novel,  therefore,  lies  out- 
aide  of  [he  plot  proper,  in  eloqtient  passages 
OB  the  right  to  love,  the  morahty  of  duelling 
and  suicide,  the  equality  of  men,  the  advan- 
tages of  country  as  against  city  Ufe,  and  above 
all  on  the  beauties  of  lake  and  mountain' 
scenery  in  Switzerland.  Some  30  years  before, 
Thomson  had  published  his  'Seasons,'  and 
more  than  20  had  passed  since  Haller  had 
written  his  .  stilted  bat  histoticBtty  iinportant 
descriptive  poem  "The  Alps.'  Swittfriaod, 
however,  had  not  yet  become  a  place  of  pil- 

S linage  for' tourists.  The  success  of  the  'New 
fcloiSk)  was  -to  bring  them  to'the  shores' of 
Lake .  Geneva  in  increasing  numbers,  and  not 
afew  C>m«  to  visit,  the  Scenes  desciibad  ih  the 
famotis  novel  and  10  wander  about  in  them 
l)ipFok  in  hiind. 
.' .  It  would,  howevn-,  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
averhJokthe  ej^trBoedinary  interest  which  tht 
passttinate  love  story  4t9elf  aroused  in  Rous- 
se»u's  .uxitemporariet.  The  editions  could  not 
\ift.  printed,  rapidly  eoco^,  and  persons  of 
quahiy  stood  in  Hue  before  circulating  libraries 
tor  an  opportusiiy  to.  rent  it  at  10  sous  an  hour. 

'  Rousseau's  ,heroinc  was  to  him  the  model 
aiid  type  of  the  virtuous  -woman  of  sentiment 
Sbelua  to-be  sure,  yiekied-to  her  plebeian  kwer 
and  (uDOr,  Saint  Proujc  Her  later  marriage 
she  epcplaidE  .m  dne  to  motives  of  datyi  devo- 
tionand  friendship.'  That  after  Saint  Preux'a' 
loDg  abMtice  hct  should  have  been  invited  to 
live  at  the  house  of  hia  former  mistress  and 
her.huabandi,  and  ahould  have  accepted,  may 
w<ell  ,BHWar  U)  have  produced  an  unnecessarily 
Sprained  situation,  fraught  with  dangers  for  the 
virtuous  but  ortce  passionate  lovers.  The  ten- 
£i«Ki  is  therefore  relieved  when  Julie  loses  her 
lUe  in '  attempting  to  save  her  child  from 
d;-o\s'nLng. 

,  To  atirihiite  the  geneais  of  Roussesu  s  fa- 
rnous  story  to  lus  own  attachment  for  Mme. 
d'Hoiidetot  is  no  longer  possible;  for  it  seems 


well  established  that  the  novel  had  been  planned 
before  that  episode.  That  he  was  indebted  to 
Richardson  and  England  is  beyond  question. 
For  all  this,  however,  most  of  his  noTel  re- 
ceived its  character  and  quality  from  the  fact 
thai  it  was  prompted  and  colored  by  his  own 
ea^er  and  vivid  hopes,  desires  and  aspirations. 
It  K  the  exi>ression  of  Rousseau's  ideal  of  social 


and  domestic  life. 


Christian  Gauss- 


LA  PAZ,  1»  pas  (Sp.  la  path),  depart- 
ment in  ihe  northwest  of  Bolivia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Brazil,  on  the  east  and  south  by 
the  departments  of  Beni,  Cocliabamba  and 
Oruro,  and  on  the  west  by  Peru.  Its  area  has 
never  been  accurately  determined;  according  to 
a  recent  conservative  estimate  it  is  75,742 
square  miles.  Extensive  tracts  in  the  northern 
portion  are  still  unexplored,  and  the  boundary 
disputes  with  Brazil  and  Peru  .add  a  large 
element  of  uncen^nty.  Calculations  based 
upon  the  extreme  Bolivian  claims  give  the 
fabulous  area  of  275.413  square  miles.  The 
department  is  divided  into  nine  provinces  and 
these  are  subdivided  iiYto  cantons.  The  entire 
department  is  subject  to  a  prefect,  representing 
the  national  govemmcnt.  Some  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Bolivian  Andes  rise  above  the 
great  Titicaca  Basin  (otself  13,000  feel  above 
sea-level)  in  the  southern  half  of  this  depart- 
ment, which  portion  has  a  tempet^tc  and  mode- 
rately salubrious  climate  (see  La  Paz,  the  capi- 
tal, etc.).  Chief  products  are  copper,  silver, 
tin,  gold,  coca,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  potatoes ; 
in  the  torrid  lowlands  of  the  north,  sugar-cane, 
rice,  tobacco  and  coffee ;  and  from  the  forests 
along  the  tributaries  to  the  Amazon  are  ob- 
tained rubber  and  cinchona.  Cattle  and  Siheep 
are  bred  in  large  numbers  on  the  upland  pas- 
tures. The  population,  according  to  an  official 
estimate,  is  726,357. 

LA  PAZ,  Bdivia,  capital  of  the  dcpaxt- 
metit  of  the  same  name,  and,  temporarily,  of  the 
republic  ^see  Sucre).  It  is  the  metropcjis  and 
commercial  centre  of  Bolivia,  situated  in  the 
Quebrada  del  Choqiieyapu,  650  feet  lower  than 
Lake  Titicaca  (from  which  the  distance  by 
road  is  about  45  miles)  and  yci  quite  12,120  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  54°  F,  and  the  extremes  of 
temperature  19°  F.  to  75°  F.  The  clearness  of 
the  sky  occasions  rapid  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion-the  nights  are  therefore  much  colder  than 
the  days.  'Though  the  thermometer  often  falls 
below  freezing-point,  plants  are  rarely  frozen, 
for  the  reason  that  the  air  at  this  great  height 
is  VeiT  dry.  It  is  substantially  buMt  on  40 
hills,  ■bridged  by  20  hridgej,  with  dean,  well- 
paved  streets.  "The  Plaza  Murillo,  a  fashionable 
promenade  bordered  with  beautiful  flowers, 
and  the  fine  tree-bordered  Alamada,  are  the 
best  of  its  thoroughfares.  The  cathedral  is 
distinguished  by  the  fine  carved  stone  work  of 
its  facades.  There  are  some  noteworthy  public 
institutions  —  a  museum,  library,  university  with 
four  faculties,  professional  schools  of  various 
Idnda  and  courts,  Railways  cemiect  with 
Antofagasta  and  the  port  «f  Arica.  The  city 
was  foimded  in  1549  by  Alonio  de  Mendoea. 
Pop.  78356. 

LA  PAZ,  Mexico,  port  on  (he  east  shore 
and  capital  of  the  southern  district  of  Baja 
California.     It  is  pteuantly  situated  between 
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Ian,  Guayous,  San  Bias  and  Manianillo.  SUver 
minins  and  agriculture  are  among  principal  in- 
dimrjes,  and  the  most  valuable  pearl  fisheiy  on 
the  Fadfic  coast  is  here  located.    Pop.  5,536. 

Ul  PELTRIE,  1?  pil'tre,  Marie  Hadelina 
de,  nh  Chauvigmy.  French- Canadian  edu-. 
cator:  b.  Alen^on,  1603;  d.  Quebec,  1671.  She 
was  of  a  religious  turu  of  mind,  due  w^  re- 
fused permission  to  enter  a.  convent,  was  mar- 
ried at  17  and  widowed  at  22.  She  answered 
Falher  La  Jeunes'  appeal  for  hel^  in  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  etrls  in  the  Jesuit  religion  in 
Canada,  and  decided  'to  emirioy  her  fortune  in 
founding  an  instilutton  for  the  work.  In  1639 
she  went  to  Canada,  accompanied  by  three  nuns 
and  several  hospital  sisters,  and  founded  the 
Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec,  the  first  school  ia 
Canada  for  riie  instruction  of  girls,  teaching 
both  whites  and  Indians.  She  was  with  the 
Montreal  colony  ia  1643-46,  when  she  returned 
to  Quebec  and  became  a  nun,  devoting  her  en- 
tire means  to  the  convent. 

LA  P£SOUSE,  l4  pa'rooz',  Jean  Pno- 
toiB  de  GaUnp  d«,  French  navigator :  b,  oear 
Albi,  Languedoc,  France,  22  Aug.  1741 ;  d.  after 
1788.  He  served  in  the  French  navy  against 
England  (1778-83).  and  was  in  command  of 
lite  frigate  Astrie  in  the  attack  on  a  British 
convoy  off  the  ooast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  July 
1781.  He  sailed  in  August  1785  with  two  ships 
on  an  exploring  eiqiedition  to  the  Pacific,  one 
□f  the  objects  of  which  was  to  discover  the 
northwest  passage  from  the  Pacific  side.  By 
sailing  through  La  Perouse  Strait,  between  Sag- 
halien  and  Yezo,  he  discovered  that  each  of 
these  was  a  separate  island.  He  touched  at  points 
in  China  and  Japan  and  visited  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  Australia.     In  Febiniaiy   1788  he 


taitied  by  the  English  Captain  Dillon  thai  both 
of  the  French  snips  had  been  wrecked  in  a 
slorm  on  a  coral  reef  off  Vairikoro,  an  island 
lying  north  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  in  1898 
a  few  relics  of  his  .party  were  found  there.  An 
account  of  the  early  portions  of  La  Perouse's 
vojtige,  prepared  from  journals  sent  home  by 
him,  was  published  under  the  title  of  'Journey 
Round  the  World.' 

LA  PBYROUSE,  PMlippe  Picot  de, 
Fretich  naiurahBt:  b.'  near  Toulouse,  1744;  d. 
161&  He  was  advocate-general  in  nie  parlia- 
ment of  his  native  town  in  176ft-71 ;  thereafter 
until  1789  engaging  in  natural  history  re~ 
searchei.  He  was  then  named  president  of  the 
administration  of  Toulouse,  became  inspector 
of  mines  and  professor  of  natural  science  at 
Toukmse,  and  m  1800  he  was  mayor.  He  be- 
came perpettial  secretary  of  the  Toulouse  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1811,  and  during  (he  period 
of  the  Hundred  Days  he  served  as  president  of 
the  electoral  college  of  Haute-Garonne.  He 
wrote  .■Description  de  ptusieures  espices  nou- 
velles  d'orthoc^ratites  et  d'ostracites'  (1781); 
'Tiaiti  des  mines  et  forges  i  fer  du  comli  de 
Foix>  (1786):  'Flore  des  Pyrfcnies'  (179S- 
1801);  *Do  quelques  especes  d'orobes  des 
Pyrinies*  (1818),  etc.  Conanlt  Decampe. 
'Bloge  de  M.  Le  Baron  de  La  Peyrouse' 
(1819). 


LA  PIBDAD,  U  p^i-dad',  Mexico,  dty  in 
the  state  of  MichoacaD,  near  the  northern 
boundary,  on  the  Lerma  River,  fS,  miles  south- 
west of  Guanajuato.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
agricultural  district.  A' fine  bridge  crosses  the 
Lerma  at  this  poinL    Pop.  10,604. 

LA  PLACE,  J*'p!»5',  or  PLACBUS,  Jo- 
8U£  de,  French  Protestant  clergyman:  b.  Brit- 
tany about  1606;  d.  17  Aug.  1665.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saumur,  became  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  at  NaMes  in  1625  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Saumur  in  1632.  He 
wrote.  'ITieses  dieoIogicK  de  statu  hominis 
lapsi  ante  gratiam'  (1640),  in  which  he  set 
forth  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  original 
sin.  Hb  views  were  rejected  at  the  Formula 
rnsus  of  1765.  He  also  wrote  'Disputa- 
academicse'    (3  vols.,   1649-51),   and   'De 


LA  PLACE'S  HYPOTHESIS.  See  La 
Place,  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de;  Nebulax 
Hypothesis,  the. 

LA  PLATA,  l9  pla'ta.  Argentine  RepuUic, 
capital  of  -the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  After 
the  Congress  of  the  republic  declared  Buenos 
Aires  to  be  the  capital,  the  legislature  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Aires  decided  to  build  a 
new  ctty,  which  should  be  the  provincial  casiinl. 
The  comersKme  of  La  PiaTa  was  laid  on  19 
Nov.  LS82,  in  a  barren  waste  a  few  miles  from 
the  village  of  Ensenada  and  about  34  miles 
below  Buenos  Aires,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  port  of  La  Plata,  built 
in  Ensenada,  live  miles  distant,  is  in  cvmmuiii- 
cation  with  the  city  by  means  of  a  railroad  and 
a  canal,  which  is  navigable  by  seagoing  vessels. 
The  city  is  laid  out  on  the  same  plan  as  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  diagonal  avenues  97yi  feet 
wide,  streets  58^i  feet  wide,  and  23  public 
squares.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  gov- 
ernment house,  the  capitol,  and  the  various 
pirUic  departments,  have  been  erected  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  To  the  National  University 
there  is  attached  an  astronomical  observaioiy, 
and  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest  museums  m 
South  America,  especially  rich  in  the  depart- 
ments of  palasonlology  and  anthropology.  There 
is  an  excellent  water  supply.  There  are  several 
handsome  churches,  three  theatres,  a  race- 
course, a  splendid  park  planted  with  eucalyptus 
trees  and  street  railway  service.  Railways  con- 
nect this  port  with  nearly  every  province  of  the 
repuUic,  and  there  is  steamer  connection  with 
Liverpool.     Pop.  106,382. 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  de,  re'o  di,  an  estuary 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  South  America, 
between  Uruguay  and  Argentina;  an  outlet  for 
the  united  waters  of  the  Parani  and  Uruguay 
rivers.  The  enormous  outflow,  estimated  at 
2,01)0,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  in  volume 
is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the  Amazon,  creates 
powcrfid  currents ;  treacherous  shallows  are 
formed  over  the  waSbings  broti^t  ddwn  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent ;  and  the  low-lying 
southern  shores  afford  no  shelter  from  storm 
winds.  Therefore  navigation  in  this  estuaty, 
which  is  143  miles  wide  at  its  month,  and  about 
190  miles  long,  narrowing  gradually  aibove 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  combines  the 
perils  of  river  and  open  sea.  On  the  north 
shore  tihere  is  one  good  natural  harbor  —  that 
of   Montevideo;   on  the  Argent! 
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directed  efforts  ars  being  made  to  supply  natural 
detidencies  by  building  massive  dodcs,  dredg- 
ing deep-water  channels  and  completing  other 
extensive  harbor  improvements  (see  Akcentina; 
Buenos  Aires;  and  La  Plata).  The  region 
to  which  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  the  Uruguay, 
Pxrana  and  Paraguay  rivers,  gives  access,  is  of 
vast  extent.  The  estuary  was  discovered  in 
15W  by  Diaz  de  Solis,  received  its  name  (silver- 
river)  from  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  was  explored 
by  Day  in  1853  and  by  Page  fjora  1853  to  1856. 
In  the  later  years  of  Spanish  dominion  it  was 
comprised  in  the  vLce-royalfy  of  La  Plata,  fronv 
whidi  the  states  of  Argentma,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay and  Bolivia  have  been  carved;  and  to-day 
the  southern  portions  of  that  region  sustain 
some  of  the  most  progressive  oF  all  Laiin- 
American  communities.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury Great  Britain  attempted  to  secure  control 


when  England  and  Spain  were  at  war,  Spain 
being  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  Maj.-Gen.  William 
Carr  Beresford,  with  about  1,600  men,  arrived 
off  Buenos  Aires,  and  captured  the  city  quite 
easily.  But  a  few  weeks  later  the  invaders 
were  driven  out.  A  much  larger  army,  eotn- 
manded  by  General  White! oclce,  was  sent  in 
ISiS  to  recapture  Buenos  Aires,  and  a  separate 
force  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  Monte- 
video. But  the  British  were  defeated  on  the 
south  shore;  General  Whitelocke  capitulated  on 
the  day  of  the  attack^  withdrew  tpo  his  ships  and 
surrendered  Montevideo. 

LA  PORTE  DU  THIEL,  h  port  du  liV. 
Fnmcois  Jean  Gabriel,  French  Hellenist;  k 
Paris,  13  July  1742;  d-  28  May  1813.  He  served 
in  the  army,  but  after  1763  he  engaged  wholly 
in  the  study  of  Greek  language  and  literature. 
In  1779  he  gained  the  privilege  of  studying  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  his  discoveries 
and  collections  of  material  there  form  an  im- 
portant addition  to  medijcval  histo^.  He  re- 
iTimed  to  France  with  more  than  17,000  docu- 
ments, which  formed  a  basis  for  much  of  his 
later  work,  and  many  of  which  were  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  government.  He 
published  'Oreste,  ou  les  choephares,  tragfdic 
d'Eschyle.*  with  notes  ^1770) ;  <Hymnes  de 
Callimaque,  Qouvelle  edition  avec  une  version 
frangaise  et  des  notes'  (1775);  'Theatre 
d'Esehyle,  traduit  du  grec  en  franijais'  (2  vols., 
1794);  <G<ogrephie  de  Stratoo'  (3  vols,,  180S- 

LA  RAbIDA,  l4  ra'be-d?,  Spanish  Fran- 
ciscan convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Ribida  on  a 
hill  near  Pelos.  The  convent  had  fallen  into 
ruins  bat  was  restored  in  18SS.  Its  historical 
interest  identifies  it  with  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  stopi)ed  there  on  the  occasion  of  bis  pro- 
jected visit  to  France  to  arouse  interest  in  his 
theories.  He  succeeded  in  gainingthe  attention 
of  the  prior,  who  besought  and  gained  tor  him 
the  interest  of  Queen  Isabella.  A  monument 
to  Columbus,  consisting  of  a  column  22S  feet 
in  height,  surmounted  by  a  globe,  was  erected 
here  in  1892, 

LA  RIVlteRK,  U  re'vyar',  Alpboww  AI- 
fred  Clement,  Canadian  statesman:  b,  Mont- 
real, 24  July  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jacques   Gartier   Normal   School   and   at   Saint 


Mary's  College,  Montreal.  He  entered  govtm- 
ment  service,  in  1871,  going  to  Manitoba  as 
secretfiry  of  the  board  of  education  and  se^^'iDg 
as  superintendent  of  Catholic  »cbools.  He  alio 
edited  Le  Manitoba.  He  served  in  the  Mani- 
toba legislative  assembly  in  1878-89,  and  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  1839-1904. 
He  was  Provincial  Secretary,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Provincial  Treasurer  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Manitoba  in  1878-89,  and  since  1905 
has  been  immigration  commissioner  for  Mani- 
toba with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  He  was 
appointed  a  senator  by  the  Duke  of  Connauglit 
in  1911. 


18  Feb.  1807.  She  was  married  to  Georg 
Michael  Frank  von  La  Rodie  <or  Licbtcnfels) 
in  1754  and  her  home  became  a  literary  centre. 
The  poets  Goethe  and  ChristojJi  Martin  Weiland 
were  both  warm  friends  and  admirers.  Her 
earlier  work  shows  the  influence  of  Richard- 
son's 'Clarissa  Marlowe.'  Author  of  'Ge- 
schichte  des  Fraulein  voa  Sternheim'  (1771); 
'Moralischc  Eriahlungen'  (1782);  '(ieschichte 
von  Miss  Long'  (1789);  <Scfabnes  Bild  der 
Resignation'  (1795),  and  'Melusinems  Som- 
meraTiende>  (1806). 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  1*  rosh-foo-ko, 
Francois,  Due  de,  Pbince  de  Makollac, 
French  courtier  and  moralist:  b.  Paris,  1613;  d. 
there,  17  March  1680,  He  entered  on  a  military 
career  and  was  engaged  as  an  officer  at  the  age 
of  16  at  the  siege  of  Casale.  In  tfae  wars  and 
intrigues  of  the  Fronde  he  served  the  party  of 
the  Parliament,  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Bordeaux  (1650),  less  from  conviction  than  to 
please  the  Due  de  Longucville,  and  fae  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fauboui-g,  Saint  An- 
todne  (16S2).  At  the  end  of  the  civil  war  he 
abandoned  the  pursuits  of  ambition  for  a  life 
of  repose  and  reflection.  He  frequented  the 
salon  of  Madame  de  Sahl^  and  his  house  be- 
came a  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  wits 
and  people  of  culture  of  the  iime,  Boileau, 
Racine,  Moll^re,  Madame  de  Sivi^e  and 
Madame  de  La  Fayette.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
literary  activity  were  his  'Mfmoires  sur  la 
Rigence  d'Anne  d'Autriche,'  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation of  that  time,  published  surreptitiously 
in  1662  without  the  author's  knowledge,  and  by 
him  repudiated ;  but  his  denial  of  the  authorship 
was  not  g'enerslly  creditelL  It  is  now  believed 
that  only  about  a  third  of  this  work  is  his. 
In  1665  appeared  anonytnonsly  the  work  that 
has  made  his  name  immortal,  'Reflexions,  ou 
Sentences  ct  Maximes  Nordlex,'  which  passed 
through  five  editions  in  the  couRe  of  the 
author's  life,  was  siibjected  to  careful  revision 
by  him  and  have  frequently  been  repuUished 
There  are  about  70O  maxims,  varying  from  two 
or  three  lines  to  half  a  page  in  leng^.  No  one 
prior  to  his  day  or  sitice  has  given  so  much 
point,  brevity  replete  with  fullness,  and  cut- 
ting edge  40  his  thoughts.  The  prevailing 
ihou^t  in  the  book  is  that  self-love  is  the 
dominating  spring  of  human  action ;  virtue  has 
its  recompense,  hut  in  being  virtuous  it  is  only 
our  desire  to  ^in  the  recompense.  This  view 
is  presented  with  go  much  piquancy  and  variety 
of  aspect  that  the.  reader  is  much  enamored  of 
the  autho/s  skill  in  presenting  his  ^nt  of  view 
that  he  forgets  to  condemn  this  hbeller  of  ne 
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Powdl  si^eared  in  1903.  Consult 
his  correspondence  published  1818;  Bourdeau, 
'U  Rochefoucauld  >  (1895);  Hemon,  <La 
Rochefoiic2uld>  (18K);  Rahtstede,  'Studien 
lu  La  Rochefducauld'  (1888).    See  Maxims. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD-LI ANCOUHT, 
Win'koor',  Fransois  Alexandre  Fr£d£nc, 
French  pmlanthropist  and  social  reformer:  b. 
La  Roche  Guyon,  11  Jan.  1747;  d.  Paris,  27 
March  1827.  He  early  entered  the  cart)ineers 
as  an  officer,  and  after  a  visit  to  England  he 
established  a  model  farm  and  a  school  for  the 
children  of  soldiers.  The  school  from  1788  re- 
ceived royal  support  as  the  ficole  des  Enfants 
de  la  Patrie.  He  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General  in  1789  and  there  carried  forward  his 
measures  for  social  reform.  While  devoted  to 
the  person  of  Louis  XVI  he  was  by  principle 
opposed  to  the  government  and  endeavored  to 
warn  the  king  of  the  dangerous  trend  of  public 
affairs.  On  18  July,  four  days  after  the  fall 
of  the  Basiile,  he  became  presLdetit  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  military  division 
m  Normandy.  He  hoped  to  secure  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  the  lung  and  sought  to  nave 
him  take  refuge  in  Rouen.  Failing  in  this  he 
aided  the  king  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Dur- 
ing the  Terror  he  found  safety  in  England,  and 
in  1795-97  he  visited  Amenca.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1799  but  took  no  part  in  politics,  de- 
voting himself  to  his  projects  of  social  better- 
ment, and  especially  to  the  furtherance  of 
vaccination.  After  the  Restoration  be  entered 
the  House  of  Peers.  His  school,  the  £cole  des 
Enfants  de  la  Patrie,  received  the  favor  and 
support  of  the  successive  governments  and  for 
23  years  he  was  government  inspector  of  it. 
He  founded  the  Arst  savinss  bank  in  France 
and  served  as  a  member  of  boards  of  adminis-' 
tration  for  hospitals,  prisons  and  agriculture. 
He  refused  to  support  the  govermnent  in  1823, 
wfaich  led  to  the  loss  of  his  positions  and  the 
abolition  of  his  vaccination  committee,  the  wel- 
fare of  whicl»he  had  rready  at  heart.  In  pro- 
test the  academies  ot  'science  and  medicine 
elected  him  to  their  membership.  He  never 
regained  official  favor.  Author  of  'Voyage 
dans  les  Estals  — Unis  d'Amerique'  (8  vols., 
1798);  'Les  Prisons  de  PhiladeliAie>  (1796). 


dean  royalist;  b.  ChatiUon,  20  Aug.  1772;  d. 
Nouaille,  4  Mardi  1794.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  he  retired  to  La  Vendee,  and 
the  iieasants  of  L»  Veud^  having  taken  up 
arms  in  the  royal  cause,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  addrcwed  thero  in  the  short  and 
^thy  harangue:  'Lot  us  ga  to  meet  the  enemy; 
if  I  draw  back,  iaU  b«;  tf  I  advance,  fallow 


by  a  Republican  l^t^er  whom  he  was  offering 
quarter, 

LA  ROCHELLB.    See  Rocbelle,  La. 

LA  aONCIBRB  LB  NOURY,  U  riit'- 
tyar  le  noo're',  Cimlllf  Adalbert  Harie  Cl£- 
mcnt,  BAkoiT  de,  French  vice-admiral :  b.  Turin, 
1813;  d.  Paris  1881,  He  was  admitted  to  the 
£cole  Navale  in  1829,  received  rank  as  ensign 
in  1834,  captain  in  1855,  rear-admiral  in  I86I, 
and  vice-admiral  in  1869i     H-e  was  in  charge 


of  the  evacuatioji  of  Mexico  in  1S67;  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  marines  in  the 
forts  of  Paris.  He  was  at  Saint  Denis  as  com- 
mander-in-chief and  participated  in  the  battles 
before  Paris,  receiving  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
legion  of  Honor  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
services.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1871  and  to  the  Senate  in  1876.  He 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Bonapartes. 
Author  of  'ConsiMrations  sur  les  marines  & 
violes  et  k  vapeur  de  France  et  d'Angleterre* 
(1844) ;  'La  marine  au  s*ige  de  P3ris>  (1872). 

LA  ROTHtBRB,  1?  rfi'tyar"  France,  vil-- 
lage  in  the  department  of  Aube,  seven  miles 
soiithwest  of  Brienne  and  23  miles  east  of 
Troyes.  It  has  historical  prominence  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Allies  under 
Bliieher  with  100,000  men  and  the  French  under 
Napoleon  with  45000  men,  I  Feb.  1814.  Napo- 
leon was  defeated.  The  combined  losses  of  the 
armies  was  8,000  men,  about  evenly  divided. 

LA  SALE,  W  siV,  Antoine  de,  French 
writer :  b.  in  Provence,  probably  at  Aries,  about 
1388;  d.  1462.  He  entered  the  court  of  Anjou 
in  14CS,  doubtless  as  a  page,  and  spent  his  life 
in  the  employment  of  various  kings  and  princes. 
He  is  reckoned  the  most  important  satirist  of 
his  day  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to 
his  authorship  of  several  works  ascribed  to  hino, 
as  he  never  acknowledged  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  'Le  petit  Jehan  de  Saintre'  (1459) 
is  from  his  pen,  and  it  is  the  work  upon  which 
his  fame  rests.  It  is  dedicated  to  Jean  d'Anjou, 
Duke  de  Calabre,  one  of  the  several  princes  he 
tutored;  and  *La  Salade'  (1438-47)  a  textbook 
of  studies  suited  to  a  prince,  was  likewise  ded- 
icated to  his  pupil.  He  is  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  'Les  Qninze  Toyes  de  Manage,' 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  ot  French  satires 
and  his  claim  is  fairly  well  substantiated.  The 
'Cent  nouvelles  nouvelles'  were  long  ascribed 
to  Louis  XI,  but  critics  in  general  now  credit 
the  work  to  La  Sale.  The  stories  arc  modeled 
on  the  style  of  the  Italian  novella  and  are  of 
a  licentious  character.  There  are  numerous 
other  works  credited  to  him  by  various  critics. 
'La  Salade'  was  printed  several  times  in  the 
16lh  century,  while  the  19th  century  saw  editions 
of  his  other  works.  The  best  editions  are 
Guichard,  J.  M,,  'Petit  Jehan  de  Saintre' 
(1843)  ;  Wright,  T„  'Les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nou- 
velles' (1858)  ;  and  Jannet,  P.,  'Les  Quinie 
Joyes  de  Mariage'    (1857), 

LA  SALSTTE,  U  341^1,  France,  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  parish  of  La  Salette-FaJla- 
vaux,  department  of  Isere,  23  miles  southeast  of 
Grenoble,  On  19  Sept.  1846,  in  an  afternoon  ot 
full  sunlight,  the  Virgin  Maiy  is  said  to  have 
appeared  before  two  peasant  -children,  Melanie 
Calvat,  called  Mathieu,  .iwed  IS,  and  Maximin 
Giraud.  aged  11.  While  the  story  was  openly 
discredited  outside  the  Church,  and  violently 
disputed  within  it,  a  great  church  was  built 
there,  the  foundation  for  which  was  laid  25 
May  1852.  Miraculous  cures  are  said  to  be 
wrought  there  and  the  church  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage is  second  in  fame  only  to  the  Lot^roes. 
Consult  Verdunoy,  'La  Satette,  £tjide  critique^ 
(Paris  1906). 

LA  SALLE,  la  sal.  Jean  BaptitM  <!•, 
French  priest  and  educator,  called  the  father 
of  modem  pedagogy :  b.  Rheima,  30  April  IWl; 


chy  Google 


d.  Saint- Yon,  7  April  1719.  .After  completing 
the  preparatory  course  o£  humanities,  ne  en- 
tered the  university  of  his  native  city  where,  at 
die  age  of  19,  he  took  his  master's  degree. 
Shortly  afterward  he  went  to  the  Seminary 
of  Saint  Sulpice  at  Paris;  and,  while  living 
there,  followed  the  theological  courses  of  the 
Sorbonne.  On  Easter  eve  1678,  he  was  or- 
dained priest,  being  already  a  titular  canon  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Rheims ;  two  years 
later,  in  1631,  after  defending  a  thesis  before 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Rheims  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  m  sacred  theology. 

A  man  of  means  and  academic  culture,  he 
was  also  a  friend  of  the  people,  a  true  philan- 
thropist, giving  away  all  his  patrimony  in  alms 
to  help  the  deservinjj  poor.  He  interested  him- 
self at  an  early  period  in  education,  especially 
the  education  of  children  belonging  to  the 
humbler  classes.  He  noticed  that  nowhere  was 
there  a  clear  distinction  diawn  between  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  that  nowhere  was 
there  any  provision  made  for  instructing  school- 
children in  subjects  of  acknowledged  utility  to 
them  in  after  life.  To  correct  this  state  of 
affairs  he  founded  in  1681  a  society  of  teachers 
under  the  name  of  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  (q.v,),  enjoining  them  by  rule  to  take 
the  vows  of  religion  but  not  to  enter  holy  or- 
ders. By  this  latter  regulation,  he  sought  to 
free  them  from  ecclesiastical  duties  so  that  they 
migfit  be  able  lo  devote  themselves  unreservedly 
to  the  work  of  education.  The  rules  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  society  were  approved  in  1724 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIII. 

The  first  great  change  introduced  by  De  la 
Salle  and  successfully  carried  out  by  his  fdllow- 
ers  was  the  substitution  of  Frendi  for  Latin 
as  the  language  of  the  classroom.  As  in  (he 
case  of  antecedent  reforms,  this  roused  a  swarm 
of  wrathful  critics;  hut  it  soon  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  universities  and  highest  author- 
ities in  church  and  state. 

The*  individual  system  of  teaching  was  then 
in  vogue,  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  involve 
loss  of  time  and  lo  favor  idleness,  he  replaced 
it  by  the  "simultaneous"  method  in  which  the 
teacher  addresses  himself  to  a  nimierous  divi- 
sion and  frequently  to  a  whole  class  at  a  time. 
He  insisted  on  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching 
for  all  sitbjecls,  rejecting  the  lecturing  style  as 
unsuited  lo  elementary  instruction.  He  also 
recommended  the  frequent  use  of  object-lessons. 
Such  thorough-going  changes  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  education  inasmuch  as  it  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  while  diminishing 
his  drudgery,  and  ensuring  substantial  result*. 
In  due  time,  these  bold  innovations  in  educa- 
tional melhod  brought  about  a  general  system 
of  popular  education  tn  France  as  well  as  in 
other  European  conntries,  and  merited  for  their 
author  the  title  of  Father  of  Modem  Pedagogy, 
In  1684  he  opened  a  Seminaire  de  Mailres 
d'Ecole  for  the  formation  of  competent  masters 
for  the  rural  districts,  which  seminary  was  the 
first  normal  school  or  training  college  founded 
in  Europe.  Admission  was  by  examination ; 
and  during  the  course,  opportimitics  were  af- 
forded for  practice-work  by  the  free  schools 
attached  to  the  institution.  In  his  endeavors  to 
instruct  the  masses  and  educate  the  people,  De 
la  Salle  established  in  Paris  in  1699  regular 
public  courses  in  science  and  art  in  which  in- 
3  was  given  to  all  comers  on  Sunday 


from  12  to  3,  the  session  bdng  always  con- 
cluded by  a  short  religious  instruction.  These 
sdioob  were  called  Ecolet  Dominicales  and  were, 
in  some  respects,  the  prototype  of  oar  Sunday 
schools.  At  Saint-Yon,  near  Rouen,  he  also 
founded  a  school  of  higher  studies  in  which  the 
students  were  allowed  to  select  the  courses  best 
adapted  to  their  wants.  De  la  Salle  lived  to  see 
bis  society  firmly  established  in  France  and  his 
educational  work  appreciated  at  home  and 
abroad.  Among  his  published  writings  are  'Le 
Devoir  du  Chretien'  and  <La  Conduitc  des 
Ecolet*;  others  are  of  an  ascetical  diaractcr 
and  refer  to  the  religious  life. 

This  great  educator  and  benefactor  o£    the 


LA     SALLE,     Reni     Robert     Cavalier, 

SiEUB  DE,  French  explorer:  b  Rouen,  France, 
2!  Nov.  1643;  d.  Texas,  19  March  1687,  Bom 
of  a  wealthy  family,  he  became  a  novice  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  5  Oct.  J6S8,  and  two  years  later 
took  the  vows  and  was  known  as  Brother 
Robert  Ignaee.  In  October  1667  he  left  the 
order.  He  sailed  for  Canada  in  1668  with  the 
hope  of  making  his  fortune  there:  became 
owner  of  a  seigniory  and  a  fur  traQer  at  La 
Chine  (so  named  for  its  supposed  position  on 
the  route  to  China),  explored  Lake  Chitario, 
established  forts  on  the  Saint  Lawrence,  upas 
made  by  Frontenac  commander  of  a  foi^  which 
stood  where  Kingston,  Ontario,  now  stands,  and 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  Niagara  and  Ohio 
rivers.  Returning  to  France  he  received  large 
grants  of  land  in  Canada,  and  was  ennobled, 
but  on  the  discovery  by  Marquette  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  left  his  new  estate  to  seek  the 
mouth  of  the  great  stream.  His  desi^s  ^we^c 
favored  by  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  who 
supplied  him  with  men  and  ships.  In  1679  he 
had  built  and  launched  on  the  Niagara  River  a 
bark  of  45  tons,  the  Griifin,  crossed  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Saint  Oair,  and  reached  Green  Bay. 
Here  he  loaded  the  Grifiin  with  rich  furs  and 
sent  it  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  creditors  at 
Montreal.  He  then  proceeded  in  bark  canoes 
and  reached  the  banks  of  Lake  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  he  built  Fort  Crtvecieur,  and  from 
thence  he  made  a  memorable  journey,  mostly 
on  foot,  back  to  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he 
learned  of  the  wreck  of  the  Griffin,  and  another 
ship  sent  with  supi>lies  for  him  from  France. 
In  the  meantime  his  little  fcand  of  expiorers 
had  been  scattered  through  dissensions,  htit  he 
succeeded  in  ^ihering  them  and.  late  in  1^1 
he  set  out  with  an  expedition  and  descended 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  he 
took  formal  possession  in  name  of  the  Prendb 


ifie  great  achievement  of  his  life  la 
1683  he  constructed  Fort  Saint  Louis,  on 
"Starved  Rock,"  near  Utica,  111.  The  recall  of 
Frontenac  was  disastrous  to  the  expkirer's  in- 
terest; his  successor,  La  B aire, _  was  hostile  tO 
western  expansion.  After  a  visit  to  Prance  he 
failed  on  his  return  (1684)  with  4  vessds  and 
280  men,  to  locale  the  mouth  of  the  Uisas- 
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sippi.  He  had  a  difference  on  this  point  with 
Beaujeu,  the  navftt  commaader,  who  persisted 
in  sailing  on  to  Uatagorda  Bay  In  Texas. 
Here  La  Salle,  to  avoid  further  quarrels  and 
recriminations,  abandoned  his  companions;  the 
colonists  who  followed  him  lost  most  of  ttieir 
supplies  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  maoa^d  to 
fortify  the  fort  of  Saint  Louis;  they  failed  io 
their  agricultural  attempts,  and  sought  in  vain 
for  gold.  Their  numbers  were  reduced  to  35, 
and  in  1687  he  set  out  for  a  return  to  Canada. 
Two  men,  Dubvit  and  L'Archeveque,  -who  had 
embarked  capital  in  the  enterprise,  were  in- 
censed at  its  failure,  and  in  a  quarrel  murdered 
the  nei^iew  of  La  Salle,  who,  when  he  en- 
quired into  the  matter,  was  shot  dead  front 
ambush.  Coouult  for  memoir,  in  French,  'His- 
torical Collectiona  of  Louisiana'  (2d  aeries.  Vol. 
II) ;  for  letters  and  other  documents,  Pierre 
MaiKry's  'Decouvertes' ;  Abbots  'Adventures 
of  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  and  his  Companions' 
(New  York  1903);  Parfcnian,  >La  Salle  and 
Uie  Discoreiy  of  the  Great  West'  (in  'French 
and  English  m  North  America.'  Boston  1907)  ; 
Shea,  'Early  Voyage  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi'  (Albany  1861);  Justin  Winson, 
'(irtier  to  Frontcnac>    (Boston  1894). 

LA  SALLE,  I^-sar,  III.,  city  in  La  Salle 
County,  on  the  Illinois  River,  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  and  on  the  Iliinois  Central  and 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  other 
railroads,  99  miles  southwest  of  Chicago.  It  Is 
the  centre  of  a  large  trade  by  river,  canal  and 
rail;  is  in  a  rich  bituminous  coal  re^on;  and  is 
engaged  in  coal  mining,  zinc  smolting  and  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  nydrauiic 
cement,  sewer  pipe,  bottles,  clocks  and  orna- 
mental pressed  brick,  common  brici;  plows, 
nickeloict  tools,  machinery.  Besides  ci^ 
cement  rode,  silica  sand  and  fire  clay  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  the  seat  of  Saint 
Bede  College  and  Saint  Mary's  Hospital;  has 
a  public  library;  a'Stale  mine-rescue  station,  a 
hndge  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  good 
sewerage  system,  waterworks,  hospitals,  a 
national  bank,  electric  li^t  and  street  railroad 
plants,  and  daily_  and  weekly  newstepers.  The 
city  was  settled  in  1830,  and  named  in  honor  of 
La  Salle,  the  exjflorer  who  made  a  settlement 
at  Starved  Rock,  near  here.  It  vras  chartered 
in  1852,  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  council.  The  eity  owns  and  controls  the 
electric-light  plant  and  waterworks.  Pop. 
12,221  ConsuH  'Histoiy  of  La  Salle  County, 
111.'  (2  vols.,  Chicago  I^). 

LA  SALLE  COLLEGE,  an  educational 
institution  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  founded  in 
1363  under  the  aospices  of  the  Romwa  Otholic 


there  were  26  instructors,  3U).  students,. 11.700 
volumes  in.  the  Iil:u^ry,  and  the  g/ouo^s  aifd 
buildings  were  valued  at  Jl250,OOO, 

LA  SAUSSAYB,  1«  so'sS,  Pierre  Duiiti 
Chanteptc  de,  Dutch  theological  scholar:  b. 
Leenwarden.  1848.  He  was  professor  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  in  187&-1900;  and  In 
1900  was  app^nted  professor  of  theolt>gical  his- 
tory and  related  brandies  at  Leyden.  Author 
of  'Ldirbudi  der  Religiouageschidite*  (2  vols., 
1887-«;  M  ed.,  1897).  translated  iflto  Eiiglish 
under  the  title  'Mamial  of  the  Science  of  Re- 


ligion' (1891),  and  <The  Religion  of  ite 
Teutons'  (1902). 

LA  SIRSNA,  l4  si-rt'n9,  Chile,  city,  and 
capital  of  Ae  department  of  Coqulmbo  (q-v.), 
on  the  Padiic  Coast,  215  miles  north  of  Val- 
paraiso. A  railroad  connects  it  with  Coquimbo, 
eight  mths  distant.  Other  railroads  cotmect  ft 
with  Vicuha  and  Rivadavia  in  the  interior,  arid 
with  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  to  the  soudi.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  tdshopric  and  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  located  here.  The  city  has  a  delighTfttl 
climate,  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  has  fine 
Straight  streets  bordered  by  w«Il-Built  resi- 
dence*. It  contains  several  plazas  and  promen- 
ades.    Pop.  15,996. 

LA  SERNA  T  DB  HINOJOSA,  I4  sar'na 
i  di.  e'n&-H6'sa,  Joat  de,  Spanish  general  and 
viceroy;  b.  Jirtz  de  la  Frontera,  17/T>;  d.  Cadfi, 
1832.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular  War  and 
was  with  Wellington  in  1813,  and  in  1815  re- 
ceived rank  as  field-marshal.  In  18J6  hie  com- 
'manded  the  Royalist  army  in  Upper  Pern. '  Act- 
ing against  his  own  judgment,  but  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  viceroy,  Fezuela,  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  patriots  at  Salta  and  Jujny  ^n^ 
resigned  in  1819,  The  threatened  invasion  of 
San  Martin  irtduced  him  to  accept  the  post  oi 
commander-in-chief   of  the   forces  against   the 

rot  diief,  and  on  29  Jan.  1821,  he  succeeded 
old  antagonist,  Peiuela,  as  viceroy.  He 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Lima,  6  July  1821, 
but  set  up  his  capital  at  Cuzco,  and  although 
cut  off  from  S^ain  for  three  and  a  half  years 
defended  the  interior  successfully  unli!  the 
battle  of  Syacucho,  9  Dec.  1824,  whep  ^e  was 
defeated  and  with  his  army  captured  by 
Sticree.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1825,  -was 
created  Ouut  of  the  Sudes,  and  otherwise 
honored. 

LA  SIZERANNB,  U  9§i'r4n',  Maurice  de, 
French  philanthropist :  h.  Tain,  iu  the  depart- 
ment of  Urome,  1S57.  He  was  Mind  irotn 
the  age  of  nine  years,  was,  educated  at  tb|e 
Jcimes  Aveugles  tn  Paris  and  later  was  ap- 
poitited  professor  there.  He  especially  pccupioi 
himself  in  connection  with  literature  for,  the 
Mind,  perfectiitjj-  an  abhrevialed  orthography 
for  the  bhnd  widely  adopted  in  France,  He 
was  the  founder  of  La  Revue  Brailfe.  AnA  is  'a 
chevaUer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Author  qf 
^Les  areugles  utiles'  (1881);  'Les  AveugleB 
t>ar  m  ayeugles'  (1888;  5th  ed,  1912);  'Les 
Saurs  aveagles>  (1901);  *La  question  dcs 
aveugles'  (1911).  eic.  ' 

LA  SIZERAHNB.  Robert  de,  Ptencii 
writer  and  art  critic,  brother  of  Maurice  de  1^ 
Sizerannc  (q.v.) :  b.  Tain,  in  the  department  of 
Drome.  186&  He  was  educated  at  the  CoUe^ 
de  Vaugirard,  Paris,  was  admitted  to  the  bv 
in  1895,  but  turned  to  the  study  of  art  for  » 
career.  He  received  the  Vilet  prjae  from  the 
French  Academy  in  1909.  He  was  a  contribute^ 
to  the  Revtte  des  Deux  Mondei  and  the  Rcvuf 
Eniy'clopedigue,  author  of  'La  Refcrundum 
communal'  (1893)  ;  'La  pcintre  anglaise  con- 
temporaine'  (1895)  ;  'Ruskin  ct  la  religion  de 
la  beautS'  (1897)  ;  <Le  miroir  de  la  vie'  (1902;, 
,2d  series,  1909)  ;  'Pages  choisies  de  Rusfcia' 
(1908),  etc, 

LA  TfiHE  (la  t&in')  PERIOD.  nUae 
given  an  European  period  of  culture  knows  fts 
the  second  early  Iron^.ii^K  CKtendinf  .about 


.,  Google 


LA  TOUCHB-TRfiVILLB—  LA-  TRftMOILLE 


SOO  B.C— 100  A.D.,  althourill  some  authorities 
lensthen  theperiod  lo  700  b.c—  100  a.d.,  and 
as  late  as  1000  ajk  in  ScaixUnavia.  U  succeeds 
the  Hallstalt  i^iase,  and  pervaded  France, 
Bofaeniia  and  Ejigland  as  well  as  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  In  England  the  period  hae 
been  called  "late  Celtic"  and  there  bave  been 
imifortani  finds  in  Aylesford,  Kent  The  re- 
mains consist  o£  swords,  spear-heads,  axes, 
scythes,  knives,  brooches,  bronze  kettles,  belt- 
hooks,  pins  for  fastening  clothing  and  other 
articles  for  use  or  adornment 

LA  TOUCHE-TREVILLE,  1?  toosh' 
tra'Tel'.  Lottia  Rcn£  Vasaor,  Visooubt  db, 
French  naval  officer:  b.  Rochefort,  3  June 
1745;  d.  Toulon  20  Aug.  1804.  He  beome  a 
midshipman  at  the  age  of  12  and  remained  in 
the  navy  all  his  life.  He  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can KevoluCLon,  and  for  the  capture  of  an 
English  frigate  off  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1780  he 
was  promoted  frigate-captain.  He  served 
tinder  De  Grasse  and  De  Quicben,  sifbseqtiently 
in  the  war,  and  was  wounded  at  YorkCown  in 
1781.  He  was  one  of  the  fraraers  of  the  Mari- 
time Code  in  1786,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected 
to  the  States- General.  He  attained  rank  as 
rear-admiral  in  1792,  served  in  the  Meditet^ 
ranean  and  off  South  America,  and  in  1795  wap 
given  command  of  the  fleet  at  Aix,  which,  is 
conjunction  wilh  that  of  Admiral  Joyense,  was 
to  operate  against  Santo  D<miingo.  A  raie- 
understanding  concerning  the  supreme  com- 
mand caused  the  fleets  to  separate.  La  Touche- 
Triville  proceeding  to' Port-au-Prince,  where  lie 
landed  in  time  to  save  the  diy  from  being 
burned  by  the  negroes.  He  farti£ed  the  city 
and  reraamed  in  command  of  the  French  navy 
in  those  waters  until  1803,  making  many  at- 
tacks on  British  shipinng  and  succeeding  in 
fordns  tfie  strong  fleet  sent  against  birn  to 
Mtire  m  October  1803.  Retumbfr  to  Rothefort 
In  December  1803  he  received  his  commission 
as  vice-admiral  and  was  eiven  command  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  However, 
a  lingering  fever  contracted  while  in  the  West 
Indies  ended  his  career  a  few  months  later. 

LA  TOUR,  la'toor,  Maurice  Quentin  de, 
French  artist:  b.  Saint  Quentin,  5  Sept  1704; 
d.  there.  18  VA.  1788.  His  art  was  practically 
self-developed  althou^  his  early  teadier, 
Spdede,  influenced  him  in  taking  iy>  pastel  work, 
which  was  not  at  the  time  in  favor,  although 
it  became  fashionable  later  and  was  the  medium 
through  which  La  Tour  won  his  fame  as  a 
portraitist.  He  was  at  Canibrai  when  the  con- 
gress was  in  session  in  1724  and  later  visited 
England,  supposedly  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
English  ambassador.  In  1737  La  Tour  first 
exfiibiled  in  the  Salon,  and  in  the  succeeding  37 
years  exhibited  there  some  ISO  portraits  of 
exceptional  beauty  and  excellence.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  1751  and  became  coun- 
cillor In  tbe  following  ytAT  tyon  his  appoint- 


ing his  sitters  al  their  best,  often    ___ 

roundings  of  exceptional  beauty,  and  at  the 
'same  lime  produced  an  irdisput^le  likeness  so 
that  he  both  pleased  his  patrons  and  disarmed 
the  criticism  of  his  fellow  artists.  His  sitters 
included  the  royal  family  and  the  fashionable 
followers  of  the  court,  uid  as  he  painted  nncil 
the  age  of  80  be  axnaued  a  large  fortune  with 


which  he  was  very  liberal.  He  fo«inded  direc 
perpetual  prizes  for  the  Scole  des  Beaux- Arts 
in  Paris,  and  endowed  a  school  of  dengo  and 
other  useful  institutions  at  Saint  Quentin. 
Probably  the  finest  specimen  of  his  art  if  the 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  executed 
in  life  size  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1755, 
and  now  the  most  highly  prized  of  the  Louvre's 
-collection  of  pastels.  His  portraits  of  Louis 
XV,  his  queen,  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness, 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  are  regarded  as  banp 
almost  as  valuable  for  their  historical  exacti- 
tude as  for  their  high  art  value.  The  splendid 
collection  of  his  work  owned  by  the  mnseutn  at 
Saint  Quentin  consists  of  works  which  were  in 
his  own  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  were  bequeathed  to  the  museum  fay  La 
Tour's  brother.  Many  of  these  are  sketches 
for  his  finiAed  portraiis  and  afford  a  rich 
field  for  Study.  Consult  Desmeze,  C,  'M.  Q, 
de  La  Tour,  peintres  du  roi>  (1854)  ;  Gancourt, 
E.  and  J.  de.,  <La  Tour'  (1867)  ;  Toumeux, 
'La  Tour,  biographic  critique'   (1904). 

LA  TRAPPB,  \%  trap',  the  name  of  a  Cis- 
tercian abbey  founded  by  Count  Rotrou  of 
Perche  in  1140.  It  was  known  as  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Maison  Dieu  and  from  its  situation  in  a 
damp,  unhealthy  glen,  accessible  only  by  a  nar- 
row stony  passage  was  called  La  Tra^pc  ("the 
trap*).  The  monks  were  as  distinguished  for 
austerity  during  the  Hch  and  the  l^lh  cetitury 
as  they  subsequently  became  for  licentiousness 
and  violence  when  they  were  known  as  liie 
'Bandits  of  ha  Trappe.*  The  monastery,  how- 
ever, passed  into  the  hands  of  Armand  Jean  le 
Bouihilier  de  Ranc6  in  the  middle  of  the  17ib 
century.  This  brilliant  abbot  had  early  aban- 
doned himself  to  worldliness,  but  became  con- 
verted,  introduced  Benedictine  monks  into  La 
Trappe   and    enforced    severe    disciriine.      The  I 

brethren  rose  at  2  a.m.,  retired  at  7,  slept  on 
straw,  were   forbidden  wine  and  fle^    spent  i 

each  evening  some  time  in  digging  their  own 
graves,  and  never  spoke  excepting  to  say  to 
each  other,  ''Memento  mori."  Ranc£  discour- 
aged literary  pursuits  but  enforced  constant 
manual  labor;  he  died  in  170C^  and  the  Trapiiists  ' 

were  driven  out  of  France  by  the  Revolution. 
They  founded  a  house  at  Valsainle,   Swritier-  I 

land,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1798,  but  they  were  again  put  in  nassession  of  I 

La  Trappe  on  the  restoration  of  ine  BourbiMu. 
In  1829  the  Tranpisi  houses  were  closed  by  a  | 

royal  decree,  and  aU  but  nine  monasteries  were 
suppressed;  these  were  compelled  to  seek  refuse 
in  Algiers  1844,  and  the  United  States  in  I8«, 
where  they  established  bonseS  in  Kentucky, 
Iowa  and  Rhode  Island,  Consult  Gaillardin, 
'Les  Trapptstes  oil  TOrdre  de  Citeaux  au  XIX 
Siide.  Mlaioire  de  la  Trappe  depuis  sa  Fonda- 
tion»  (1844). 

LA  TRAHOILLB,  U  tri'mwaV,  or 
TRraiOUlLLB.  Loula  II  de,  Viscoukt  de 
Thouars,  Prince  de  Talmont  (Chevalier 
BANS  repbocHe").  French  sohlier:  b.  20  Sept. 
1460;  d  Pavia,  24  Feb  152S.    He 


Saint-Aubin  du  Cormier  defeated  and  captured 
the  Iluke  of  Orleans.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
connnand  of  the  army  of  Italy  by  Louis  XIL 
captured  Milan  in  IKK),  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Neapolitan  territories  in  1503,  and  by  the 


LA.  TUQUB^  LA  VipTKHtbt  Dft  JHMIN 


Swiss  at  Novara  in  1513.  He  fought  at 
Uarigiiano  in  1515  and  in  1523-23  he  held 
Picardy  against  the  Enslith  and  Imperialists. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  at  Pavia.  Consalt 
Sandret,  L.,  <Louis  11  de  la  Trimoille,  Ic  chevs^ 
lier  sans  rcprocJie>    (Paris  1881), 

LA  TUQUE,  l4  tiik',  Canada,  village  in  the 
province  of  Qudiec,  87  miles  northwest  of 
Quebec,  on  the  Bostonnsis  and  Saint  Maurice 
nvers,  and  on  the  Qitfbec  and  Lake  Saint  Jobn 
Railroad.  The  Saint  Maurice  River  fumisfaes 
a  water  route  to  GrandeS  Piles.  The  town  is 
chiefly  interested  in  pulp  manufacture.  It  has 
a  Roman  Catholic  college,  convent  and  hosiK'- 
tal.     Pop.  aibout  4,000. 

LA  VALETTE,  U  v^llSt.  Antoine  H&rie 
Chanuuu,  Count  be,  French  statesman:  b. 
Paris.  1769;  d.  IS  Feb.  1830.  He  was  in  sym- 
pathy .  with  the  Revolution,  but  advocated 
leniency  for  Louis  XVI  and  particularly  for 
Marie  Antoinette,  whom  he  admired.  He 
served  under  Napoleon  in  the  Italbn  and  EgVp- 
tian  campaigns ;  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Saxony  by  Napoleon,  and  was  post  director 
and  Councillor  of  State  during  the  First  Em- 
jnie  and  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  sentenced  to  death  but  was  smug- 
gled out  of  prison  by  his  wife,  who  paid  with 
her  own  life  for  the  exploit.  He  wrote  a  series 
of  memoirs  which  were  published  after  his 
death  and  w^ich  constitute  an  important  source 
of  information  concerning  the  First  Empire, 
'Mimoires  et  Souvenirs  du  Comte  de  La; 
Valette'    (2  vols.,  1831;  new  ed,  1905). 

LA  VALLIBRE,  Louise  Pransoise  de  la 
Baume  le  Blanc  dc,  loo-Sz  frafi-sw&z  di  IS 
bOm  Ic  bliiti  de  la  va-le-ar,  French  mistress  of 
Louis  XIV:  b.  Tours.  7  Aug.  1644;  d 
Paris,  6  June  1710.  She  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and 
in  1661  was  brought  to  court  1^  her 
mother,  where  Louis  presently  noticed  her. 
Her  manners  were  amiable  and  winning, 
and  her  sweet  and  tender  disposition  rendered 
her  attractive.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
notwithstanding  her  equivocal  position,  she  pos- 
sessed extreme,  indeed -morbid,  delicacy  aM 
modesty.  She  bore  Louis  tour  children,  fcut 
was  always  painfully  sensible  of  the  disgrace  of 
their  birth.  Two  of  them  died  in  infancy. 
When  superseded  by  Madame  dc  Monteapan 
she  retired  into  the  Carmelite  convent  in  the 
suburb  of  Saint  Jacques,  where  she  took  the 
veil  in  1675.  She  is  considered  the  author  of 
'Riflexions  sur  !a  Misfricorde  de  IMeu>  (1680y, 


A  collection  of  her  letters  was  published  in 
1767.  Madame  de  Genlis  ■  wrote  a  historical 
romance  founded  on  the  events  of  her  life,  and 
Lebrun  executed  a  penitent  Ma^alene,'  of 
which  the  face  is  from  her  portrait, 

LA  VAULX,  1»  vo,  Henry,  Count  oe, 
French  aeronaut  and  author:  b.  Bierville,  2 
April  1670.  He  served  on  scientific  missions 
to  Africa  and  Patagonia  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  government.  He  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  aeronautics  in  the  United  States 
in  1905  and  was  credited  with  arousing  interest 
in  his  subject  resultinf;  in  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  aero  dubs  He  held  several  long 
distance  records  for  aerial  flights,  one  of 
which  was   frtwa   Paris  to  Kiev.    He  was  a 


of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of 

the  Geographical  Society  of  Pans,  and  aa 
olBcer  in  varvoiu  Frencti  and  international  aero 
dubs.  As  an  owner  as  well  as  an  aviator  he 
did  much  to  further  the  develonraent  of 
aeronautics.  Author  of  'Sieie  mi  lie  kilometers 
en  balten'  (1901);  "Voyage  in  Patagonie' 
n901);  'Le  triomphe  de  navigation  aerienne' 
(1912),  and  collaborated  with  A.  Galoupin  in 
writing  'Cent  mille  lieues  dans  Ics  airs'  (7 
vols.,  1904-^5);  <U  tour  du  monde  de  deux 
gosses'  (1909) ;  'Le  tour  du  monde  en  aero- 
plane' (1910). 

LA  VICTORIA  DE  JUNfN,  la  vik'tor-y?' 
di  hoo'  nin  by  Joaquin  Olmedo.  During  the 
Peninsular  War  in  Spain  the  patriotic  poet, 
Quintals,  cried  out  in  his  heroic  odes  against 
the  conquest  attempted  by  the  tyrant.  Napoleon. 
In  similar  fashion  the  Spanish- American  poet, 
Joaquin  Olmedo  (1780-1847),  voiced  the  spirit 
of  revolt  in  the  Spanish  colonies  which  rose 
against  the  tyrannous  exactions  of  the  mother- 
land and  combatted  the  Spaniard  as  a  tyrao- 
nous  dominator.  On  6  Aug.  1824,  the  forces 
of  the  Liberator,  Bolivar,  won  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Spaniards  at  Junin  in  the  vice-royalty 
of  Peru.  This  triumph  was  followed  on  9 
December  of  the  same  year  by  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Ayacuch6,  in  which  Sucre,  a  lieutenant  of 
Bolivar,  vanquished  a  Spauish  army  with  his 
smaller  body  of  American  patriots.  As  a  result 
of  the  two  victories,  the  independence  of  Peru, 
and  ultimately  of  alt  Spanish  America,  was 
achieved.  The  Liberator  requested  Olmedo  to 
celebrate  the  two  battles  and  he  responded 
with  the  long  ode  entitled  <La  Victoria  de 
Jonin,  Canto  a  Bolivar,'  whidi  was  published 
at  London  in  1826,  while  Olmedo  was  there  as 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  Peru.  With 
Ouintana's  odes  as  his  model  —  and  he  doubt- 
less had  Gatlege's  heroic  verse  in  mind  also, — 
Olmedo  has  written  a  noble  paean  to  Bolivar, 
whidi  bears  witness  to  the  magnitude  of  that 
warrior's  whole  military  career  and  not  merely 
to  the  significance  of  the  two  military  exploits 
whidi  the  poet  was  asked  to  conrnicmoratCL 
The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  American 
forests  provides  a  background ;  the  poet's 
reminiscences  of  Horace,  Vireil  and  Mher 
dassic  writers  supply  no  BmatI  part  of  the 
imagery  abounding  inrourhout  the  800  versei 
of  the  Canto.  Unfortunately,  the  supematnrU 
is  introduced  without  the  support  of  a  vision 
or  dream  and.diere  is  all  too  much  hyperbole 
in  tht  terms  of  praise  lavished  upon  Bolivar 
and  his  generals.  This  latter  fact  was  stressed 
iw  Bolivar  lomself  in  a  letter  to  the  poet,  which 
shows  that  the  Liberator  was  a  man  of  sut^ 
prising  modesty  in  his  conception  of  himsdf 
and  cf  wonderful  good  taste  in  matters  of 
literary  criticism.  "The  ode  opens  widi  an  ac- 
covnt  of  the  thunderous  effect  of  the  victory 
at  Junin  and  of  the  reveli7  in  which  tn 
Spanish- American  camn  is  engaged  on  the 
mi^t  fcJIowing  it.  Suddesly  there  appears  in 
the  clouds  die  shade  of  ibe  Inca,  Huayna-Capac, 
who  aqioEtrofiliiaes  and  vilifies  the  Spaniards 
and,  imnthesying  the  approaching  victory  of 
Ayacnche,  gives  good  counsel  to  Bolivar.  When 
the  Inca  has  etided  his  long  address,  the  Vir- 
gins of  the  Sun  surround  him  and  break  oin 
into  beautitul  choral  song.  Then,  as  all  arft 
still  listening  in  rapt  wander,  the  supern^nnj 
"  "'  ■    nndins  du 


I  disjfipew.    Critics  agree  in  a 
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ode  a  work  of  freshness  and  vigor,  containing 
brilliant  passages  of  an  epic  and  a  lyric  nature. 
Jereuiah  D.  M.  Ford. 
LA  VILLEMARQUE,  I9  vel'marTdl, 
Theodore  Claude  Henrt  Heraart,  Vicomte  pe, 
French     antiquary     and     Celtic     scholar :     b. 

guimperli,  Brittany,  7  July  1815;  d.  there,  8 
ec.  1895.  His  first  notable  literary  achievB- 
metU  was  the  coUection  and  translation  into 
French  of   the   folksongs  of   Brittany,  accom- 

ried  by  their  melodies.  These  were  followed 
the  prose  legends  of  the  same  district,  and 
Ik  next  made  an  itnponant  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  Celtic  verse  of  the  6lh  century, 
also  translated  into  French,  thereby  estahlisli- 
in^  his  reputation  as  an  authority  in  that  field. 
His  further  labors  included  the  collection  and 
Iranslaiing  of  the  prose  legends  of  Ireland, 
Cambria  anrf  Brittany.  He  wrote  a  ntmiber  of 
textbooks  -on  ^he  subject,  and  edited  after  the 
death  of  De  Le  Goniaec  his  'Dictionnaire  fran- 
?aia-breton*  (1847-50).  Author  of  'Barzas- 
Breiz*  (2  vols.,  1839;  6th  ed.,  1867);  <Conles 
populaires  <ks  anciens  Bretons'  (2  vols.,  1842) ; 
'Nouvelle  gramraaire  bretonne'  (1849) ; 
'Poems  des  bardes  bretons  du  vi*  si&cle* 
(1850) ;  'Notices  des  prinoipeaux  manuscrits 
des  andens  Bretons'  (1856)  ;  <L6gende  celtique 
en  Irelands,  en  Cambrie  et  en  Bretagne' 
(1859);  'Myrdhinn  ou  I'Euchanteur  Merlin' 
(1861);  a  Breton  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
<l,e  Grande  Mystire  de  J*sus'  (1865); 
'Poemes  brCTons  du  moyen  age'  (1879) ;  'La 
l^gendc  de  Saint  GurtWern'  (1880). 

LA  VITA  NUOVA,  U  ve'ta  noo-d'v9, 
('The  New  Life').  'La  Vita,Nouva'  is  the 
proper  introduction  of-  the  readjng  and  under- 
standing of  Dante's  'Divina  Commedia'  (q.v.)- 
It  is  autobiographical,  in  that  it  purports  to  tell 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Beatrice,  when  he  was 
nine  years  of  age,  and  how  from  that  time 
"Love  lorded  it  over  his  soul,*  how  he  saw  her 
friHn  time  to  lime  and  with  constantly  in- 
creasing devotion  attempted  to  keep  secret  his 
passion  for  her.  Ho  predicts  her  early  death, 
and  when  his  prediction  is  verified  he  portrws 
bis  intense  sufferings.  Then  in  an  interlude  ne 
ielts  of  the  change  [bat  has  taken  place  in  his 
Ufe,  and  in  the  last  part  he  eiriarges  on  his 
renewed  love  for  the  glorified  Bsatiice  and  his 
Besolve  to  stuify  so  as  to  compose  a  suitable 
memorial  for  her.  The  first  1/  chaptiors  em- 
body nine  aonaets  and  a  ballade,  describing  his 
youthful  love  and  the  physical  charms  of  his 
belli ssima  donna.  Then  follow  11  chapters 
trliich  ^orify  her  ipiritiKil  beauties,  with  seven 
«onnats  amd  l<hree  canxoni,  which  he  calls  ''new 
rimes,"  wherein  the  tongue  spake  of  its  own 
accord.  Here  he  relates  his  deeds  and  thoughts. 
The  poems  in  these  chapters  were  composed 
between  liie  age  of  22  and  25.  The  next  seven 
tftaplers  tell  of  Beatrice's  early  death,  and  con- 
lain  two  canzoni  and  two  sotmets  expressing 
Us  grief;  Tlie  last  ttiakes  a  false  start  and 
begins  anew.  Four  diapters  treat  of  his  love 
for  another  lady,  who  had  shown  him  com- 
passion. Each  of  them  leads  up  to  a  soimet 
■Then  hi*  love  for  Beatrice  reawakens  and  in 
three  chapters,  «ach  ending  with  a  sonnet,  he 
telates  bis  acts  and  thouj^is  till  he  is  35,  when, 
-according  to  his  chronology,  he  had  the  ex- 
periences described  in  the  comedy.  In  the  last 
chapter  he  has  a  wonderiul  vision  and  prom- 


ises to 'say  of  Beatrice  'what  was  never  said  o{ 
any  woman.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  prose  narration  of 
'La  Vita  Nuova'  is  a  setting  for  Dante's  love- 
poems.  It  explains  how  each  sonnet,  ballade 
and  canzone  came  to  be  written.  Moreover,  he 
appends  to  almost  every  one  an  elaborate  and 
very  artificial  analysis  of  it  Dante  when  he 
was  writing  this  work  was  studying  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  as 
that  learned  man  often  treated  Aristotle's 
statements  with  a  fonnal  analysis,  the  poet 
followed  bis  example.  Boccaccio  tells  us  that 
the  poet  regarded  these  as  a  blemish  and 
wished  that  he  had  omitted  them.  They  have 
annoyed  many  students  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 
Dante  (labriel  Rossetti  left ,  them  out  of  his 
translation. 

Students  of  Dante  have  differed  widely  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  title 
of  the  work,  as  well  of  the  work  itself.  Some 
bav:  regarded  it  as  wholly  symbolical  and  have 
understood  Beatrice  to  be  not  a  woman    of 


commentaries  of  the  Comec^.  The  truth  is 
that  Dante  incorporaled  in  the  'Vita  Nuova' 
and  in  the  "Conviio'  ('The  Banquet  or  Love- 
Feast')  the  nimor  poems  which  he  w(ole  at 
various  periods  of  his  life.  His  earliest  son- 
net, written  in  1283  when  he  was  18,  is  found 
in  the  third  chapter,  where  he  tells  of  havtt^ 
had  a  marvelous  vision,  and  writes  the  sonnet, 
saluting  all  the  "faithful  of  Love*  and  request- 
ing that  they  expound  it  for  him  {  he  adds  that 
many  made  answer,  in  many  diverse  waj^S.  The 
sonnets  and  other  lyrics  in  the  first  part  of  the 
'Vita  Nuova'  are  imitations  of  the  Provencal 
troirt>adours ;  in  the  latter  part,  where  Dante  is 
supposed  to  have  freed  himself  from  this  in- 
fluence, the  poems  show  more  maturity,  as  of 
course  tbey  were  written  later.  Dante  in  this 
brief  composition,  especially  in  the  prose  frame- 
work, betrays  hb  recent  study  of  Aristotle's 
'Physics,'  'Metaphysics'  and  'Ethics.'  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  pedantry  of  the 
style,  whidi  is  artiticiaV;  and  yet  it  breathes  of 
that  gay  and  beautiful  Florence  which  was  then 
coraine  to  be  one  oi  the  most  prosperous  cities 
of  Italy.  Dante's  delineation  of  Beatrice  has 
been  the  admiration  of  poets  and  artists  for  cen- 
turies. Charles  Eliot  Norton  calls  her  ""the  most 
deHghtful  personage  in  the  daily  piauresque  life 
of  Florence  .  .  .  the  loveliest  and  most  womanly 
woman  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 

<La  Vita  Nuova'  was  first  printed  in 
Florence  in  1S76,  with  reprints  in  1723.  1877,  and 
was  copied  in  Pesaro  1529,  in  Venice  1840  and 
in  Livomo  1843.  It  was  published  with  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  text  by  Lu>gi  Hied  (London 
1903).  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  (London  1861);  by  Theodore 
Mertin  (London  1862)  :  by  Charles  Eliot  Nonon 
(Boston  1867;  revised  ed.,  1892,  ■with  essays 
and  notes)_ ;  by  Charles  Stuart  Boswdl,  with 
notes  and  introduction  (London  189S).  It  was 
published  with  illustrationiS  and  with  musk  by 
Alfred  Mercer  (New  York  1914). 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

hA  VOISIN,  la  vwi'ziii'  (real  name 
Cath£xin£  Monvoisin),  French  sorceress:  d 
Paris.  20  Feb.  168a  She  was  a  fortune-teller, 
practising  the  most  obnoxious  arts  of  the  pro- 
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Louis  XI V.  She  also  belonged  to  ih«  coterie  of 
professional  poisoners  whose  activities  sX  length 
beame  so  notorious  tfcat  in  1679  a  roy»l  com- 
mission was  appointed  lo  investi^sM  and  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.  La  V<nsin  was  accused 
in  particular  of  an  attempt  to  i>oi$on  Louise  de 
La  Valli^e,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV,  supposedly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Cotntesse  de  Soissons. 
The  sessions  of  the  commission  viok  for  a 
time  interrupted  owin|i;  to  -the  fact  that  its  find- 
ings established  guilt  in  stuii  high  quarters  that 
exposure  would  have  brought  intolerable 
scandal  upon  the  court,  hut  while  several  of 
the  cliief  offenders  were  shielded  the  commis- 
sion resumed  its  work  and  many  of  the  poison- 
ers were  convicted  and  executed-  La  Voisin 
was  the  first  to  be  executed,  first  having  been 
tortured.  Consult  Funek-Brcntano,  F.,  " 
Irame  des  ooisons'  (19001 ;  Massoi 
orcellerie 
siecle'  (1903), 

LAAGER,  la'ger  (Dutch,  "a  camp"),  in 
South  Africa,  an  encampment  more  or  lei« 
fortified.  The  original  Boer  laager  was  an  en- 
closure fofined  by  Ihe  wagons  of  a  traveling 
party  for  defense  against  enemies. 

LAALAND,  la'land,  or  LOL'LAND,  an 
island  of  Denmark,  in  .the  Baltic  Sea,  between 
the  islands  cf  Falster  and  LanRcland.  Its 
greatest  length,  aoutheAst  to  northwest.  Is  36 
miles ;  breadth,  varyittg  from  9  miles  to  17 
milts;  area,  447  square  miles.  It  forms  with 
Falster  the  district  of  Naribo.  The  surface, 
as  implied  by  its  name,  meaoiitg  low  land,°  Is 
BO  very  little  raised  above  the  sea,  the  highest 
part  brin^  only  95  feet  above  sea-level,  that 
parts  of  il  along  the  coast  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  it  ^e  water  is  so  shallow  that 
ihere  are  few  places  in  which  vessels  drawing 
ri^ht  feet  can  approach  it  without  danger.  The 
soil,  consisting  generally  of  a  heavy  loam,  is 
very  fertile,  and  yields  excellent  crops  of  com. 
Beans,  hops  and  hemp  are  extensiMly  grown. 
Varieties  of  hardwood  timber  are  abundant 
Pop.  71,280. 

LAAR,  ]ar,  or  LABR,  Peter  vtn,  DtUch 
painter:  b.  Haarlem,  Netherlands.  1590;  d. 
sometime  after  1658.  Early  in  life  be  went  to 
France,  and  subsequently  visited  Italy  (1623). 
Mere  he  mainly  resided  at  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came associated  with  Claude  LorraiiK,  Pouutn 
aod  SandrarL  He  was  small  aod  crooked  in 
stature  and  wa*  'dnis  called  by  the  lulians 
'fiamboccio,*  and  the  oomic  scenes  of  rustic 
life  painted  in  his  style  became  biown  as  'Bam-- 
boc(Mda.»  He  retnmed  to  Haariem  in  1639. 
He  painted  pastoral  and  banditti  scenes,  fairs 
and  such  like  rural  incidents,  widi  spirited  and 
vigonnts  brush,  althoo^  his  coloring  is  somc- 
wtut  hard.  A  masterpiece  of  his,  'T^  Market 
Crier,>  is  in  the  gallery  at  Cassel.  Other  pic- 
tures of  his  are  to  be  found  at  LondoivP^s, 
Dresden,  Vienna  and  Uimich.  About  20  etch- 
ings from  his  hand  are  also  extant,  chieflv  ani- 
mals and  landscape,  which  are  spirited  and 
finely  executed 

LAAS,  las,  Bnist,  German  philosopher  and 
pedagogue:  b.  FiirstenwaMe,  lb  June  1837;  d. 
StrajSsUu-g,  16  June  1885.     He  studied  at  the 


Berlin  University,  at  first  thecdogy  then  phi- 
losophy, under  Trendelenburg  He  became 
teacher  (1860)  at  the  Friednch  Gymnasium, 
then  (1868)  at  the  Wilhehns  Gymnasium,  and 
was  given  (1872)  the  degree  of  adjunct-pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  newly  founded 
Stnassburg  University.  He  leaned  toward  em- 
piricism which  induced  him  to  write  'Ideai- 
ismus  nnd  PoHiliviBmus'  (Berlin  1879-84),  dif- 
fering from  Plato  and  Kanl  and  more  nearly 
following  the  English  theories  of  Hume  and 
Mill.  He  became  a  leading  representative  of 
positivism  in  Geitnany.  As  pedagogue  an  epoch- 
making  work  of,  his  was  'Der  deutsche  Auf- 
sati  in  den  obern  gymnasialklassen'  (Berlin 
1868;  3d  ed.,  by  Imelmann,  1898).  Hq  wrote 
also  <Der  deutsdie  Unterricht  auf  hiMieren 
Lehranatalten'  (ib.  1872) ;  'Gymnasium  und 
Realschule*  (ib.  1875)  ;  'Kants  Analogien  der 
Ert^rang'  (ib.  1876).  His  'Literarischcr 
Nacklass'  was  edited  by  Kerry  (Vienna  1887) 
and  contains  a  short  dissertation  on  pedagogy. 
Consult  Hanisch,  'Der  Positivismue  von  Ernst 
Uas'  (Halle  1902);  Gjurks,  'Die  Erkenntriss 
Thcoric  des  "  ■  ' 
Kohn,  P.,  'D. 
(Bern  1907). 

LABADIE,  Jean  de,  French  nmtic  and 
separarist:  b.  Bourg  en  Guietme,  13  Feb.  1610; 
d.  Altona,  Prussia,  13  Feb.  1674.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Bordeaux  by  the  Jesuits  and  belonged 
lo  Iheir  order  till  1639.  He  then  quitted  it, 
both  beoanse  irregularities  were  delected  in  his 
conduct  and  lie  was  found  to  have  adopted 
many  very  pecuUar  and  extravagant  views.  For 
these  he  was  dted  before  the  Parliament,  but 
fled  to  Geneva.  At  a  later  period  he  returned 
to  France  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Amiens, 
whose  bishop  entrusted  him  with  the  visitation 
of  'die  monasteries  in  his  dkicese.  He  ah6 
found  a  patron  in  the  archbishop  of  Toalouse. 
His  zealous  opposition  to  some  of  the  clergy 
Eubjeoted  him  again  to  persecution,  and  to 
escape  from  it  he,  in  1650,  went  over  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  but  not  finding  himself  so 
comfortable  as  he  expected,  he  thought  he  had 
received  a  call  to  found  an  apostolic  church  for 
himself.  He  now  became  a  preacher  in  Mont- 
auban,  and  afterward,  on  being  obliged  to  leave 
it,  in  the  town  of  Orange,  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeded successively  to  Geneva,  Uiddleburg  and 
Amsterdam.  In  the  last  dty  he  collected  hts 
followers  into  a  distinct  church  or  society 
under  the  name  of  Labadists.  They  wexe  ana- 
Baptists,  believed  in  the  community  of  goods, 
held  that  marriage  with  the  unregenerate  was 
not  binding,  and  that  the  children  of  the  re- 
gynerale  were  bom  without  original  sin.  Tolera- 
tion bdne  now  denied  him,  he  in  1670  pro- 
ceeded to  Hcrford,  where  the  PaJsgravine  Eliia- 
beth  gave  him  _protcction.  Driven  thence  by  an 
impenal  edict  in  16?2,  he  went  first  to  Bremen 
and  finally  to  Altona,  where  he  held  private 
meetings.    Sec  Labadists. 

U^BADISTS.  followers  of  Jean  dc  La- 
badie  <q.v.),  wbose  doctrines  were  a  compound 
of  mysticism  and  Calvinism.  The  sect  was 
formed  at  Amsterdam  in  1669.  Its  two  most 
prominent  defenders  were  Anna  van  Schttr-' 
mann  and  Antoinette  Bourignon.  The  La- 
badists. proposing  to  form  a  colony  in 
America  after  failure  in  Surinam,  S.  A.,  sent 
over  (1678-79)  two  of  their  number,  Dankcrs 
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English  and  pubfished  by  the  Long  Island  His- 
toncal  Society,  we  owe  llie  existence  of  a  matt 
lively,  not  to  say  rather  tart  descriptions  and 
criticisms  of  the  Dutch  and  other  folk  in 
ifae  middle  colonies.  The  Labadists  made  a 
settlement,  first  in  New  York,  wtiich  tnisman- 
aged,  impoverished  the  home  congregations  and 
failed.  Another  was  made  later  in  Maryland 
wliich  continued  during  a  generation  or  two,  but 
after  the  death  in  1722  of  Dankers,  the  leading 
spirit,  was  abandoned  and  the  name  and  faith 
were  lost  among  the  dispersed.  Consult  the 
'Journal  of  Our  Voyage  to  Neuw  Nederlandt, 
bqcun  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  and  for  His 
Giory> 

LABAND,  I^'bant,  Paul,  German  jurist :  b. 
Breslau,  24  May  1838.    He  studied  law  at  Bres- 


at  Heidelberg.  He  was  made  adiunct^)ro£essor 
(1866)  at  Konigsberg,  and  went  (1872)  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Straisburg.  He  devoted  his 
work  chtefly  to  state  law  and  commercial  law, 
on  which  subjects  he  wrote  'Das  Budgetrecht 
nach  den  fieslimmungen  der  preussischen  Ver- 
fassunssuikunde>  (Berlin  1871);  *Das  Finaiu- 
recbt  des  Deut^hen  Reicfas*  (in  Hirth's  An- 
Moien  1873) ;  'Das  Staatsrecbt  des  Deutschen 
Reicfas>  (Tiibiogen  1876-82;  5th  ed.,  1901),  his 
greatest  work,  of  which  he  issued  an  abridged 
edition  in  Marquardsen's  'Handbnch  des 
affentlichen  Rechts  der  Gegenwart*  (Freiburg 
1883;  6th  ed.,  1912).  He  was  coetocw  of  Ztit- 
ichrift  fir  das  gesamif  Handeisrecht  from 
1864,  and  foundotf  (1886)  with  F.  Stoerk,  the 
Arckiv  fiir  dffrnlUches  Reekt,  and  was  long 
editor  of  Deutsche  Juristemeitung.  'Direfcte 
Reichssteuem>   was  published  1908. 

LABARUM,  the  name  given  .from  the  time 
of  Constanline  to  ihe  imperial  banner  and  in- 
tended to  commemoraile  the  vision  of  the  cross 
in  the  sky  which  was  the  cause  of  the  emperor's 
conversion.  Eusebius  has  described  it  with 
much  particularity.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
kmg  pike,  crossed  at  a  certain  height  by  a 
beam,  from  which  depended  a  banner  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  adorned  with 
precious  stones.  The  pike  was  surmounted  by 
a  crown  of  gold,  enclosing  within  it  a  mono- 
1  of  ihe  two  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
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I^BAT,  Jean  BapUite,  zh6h  bap'test  li-ba, 
French  Dominican  missionary  and  traveler :  b. 
Paris.  1664;  d.  there,  6  Jan.  1738.  In  1693  he 
went  as  a.  missionary  to  the  French  Antilles, 
landed  at  Mardnique  and  undertook  the  care  of 
the  parish  of  Macouba,  which  he  superintended 
for  two  years,  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
Guadaloupe.  His  mathematical  knowledge 
recommended  him  to  the  governor  there,  whom 
he  accomKinied  durinj^  a  tour  through  the  island 
to  assist  him  in  selecting  the  points  oest  adapted 
for  works  of  defense.  On  his  return  to  Mar- 
tinique Labat  receiveid  the  office  of  procurtur- 
ffitiiral  of  the  mission,  in  which  an  opportmiity 
was  afforded  him  of  displaying  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  hi)  useful  activity  at  the  same  time  that 
he  served  the  government  hy  bis  mathematical 
knowledge.  In  1705  he  was  sent  to  Europe  on 
business  of  the  order,  and,  landin;;  al  Cadiz, 
surveyed    geotnetiically    and    scientifically    the 


enviioQfi  aAd  the  wboltj  «)aat  of  Andalusia  as 
far  as  Gibralur.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1716. 
His  'Nomreau  vcrjagc  aux  it«9  de  TAmirique,' 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, contains  an  account  of  tfae  natural  Us- 
lory,  parkijutarlj;  of  some  of  the  smaller  and 
less  frequented  islands;  of  their  productions: 
the  origin,  customs,  rdigion  and  govemments  ' 
of  die  inhabiKints,  '  He  also  published  a 
'NoLivelle  relation  de  t'Afrique  ocddtntalt' ; 
'Voyage  en  Espagne  et  Italie* ;  'Relation  his- 
torigue  de  rERii<^e  occidentaje* ;  *Memoires 
du  chevalier  d'Arvieu.* 

LABBB,  lab,  Philippe,  French  Jesuit:  b. 
Bourgcs,  10  July  1607;  d.  Paris,  25  March  1667. 
He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  for  a  time 
at  Eourges,  but  he  was  soon  called  to  Paris 
where  he  spent  his  life  in  writing  and  research. 
He  was  quite  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  most 
prominent  works  are  'Sacrosancta  concilia  ad 
regiam  editionem  e3iacta>  (Paris  1662-72.  18 
voTs^  reprinted  ty  Coletus,  Venice  1728-32,  23 
vols.),  Gabriel  Cossart  edited  the  last  10  vol- 
umes after  the  author's  death;  'Galliat  syno- 
doriMD  tonciliorumque  brevia  et  accurala  his- 
torian (Paris  1646)  ;  'Historica  synopsis  con- 
ciliorum  nationaltum.  provtncialiiun.'  etc 
(1661).  Chronological  works  of  his  are  'Con- 
cordia chronolgica*  (Parts  1656) ;  'Abrege 
Chronoloeique  de  I'kistotrc  tacr6e  et  profane* 
(1663-^T.  On  martyrology  iie  wrote  'Hagio- 
logium  Frauco-Galliae  cxrarptum  ex  antiquo 
mar^criona  sanctK  oMiatite  Suicti  Lanrentii 
Biturecenm'  (1643).  On  hirtory  he  wrote 
'Micluehs ' Glycie  annalei'  (1660);  'Melanges 
curieiuc  de  plusieurs  SBJcts  rares'  (16S0) ; 
'Bibliotheca  bibliod)ceannn>  (1664).  Consult 
Michaud,  'Biographic  universale*  (Paris 
1843-65,  Vol.  XXli);  Backer.  'BiMioAiaue 
des  icnvains  de  b  Soci^£  <te  J^ui*  (Liege 
1869-76,  Vol.  II). 

LABi,  \\'\A,  Louise,  French  poet:  b.  Par 
eieux,  Ain,  about  1S36;  d.  Lyons.  March  1566. 
Her  true  name  was  Charly  and  her  father  was 
a  ropemaker,  hence,  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
she  was  called  la  belle  cordiire.*    Her  talent 


wonder  among  her  companions.  While 
scarcely  16  years  of  age'  she  took  part,  dressed 
as  a  cavalier,  and  in  the  name  of  Captain  Lo^s, 
in  the  sieire  of  Perpignon  (1S42).  She  mar- 
ried and  devoted  herself  to  poetry  and  music 
and  her  home  became  the  rendezvous  of  poets, 
sages  and  artists:  the  street  on  which  she  lived 
was  called,  in  1607,  me  de  la  Belle  Cordi^re. 
Her  poems,  sonnets  and  elegies  show  Petrardi 
influence,  but  have  lyric  flights  and  a  purity  of 
expression  of  great  rarity.  We  haye  of  hers 
also  an  allegory  in  piose  'Le  D^bat  de  Folic 
et  d'Amour,'  The  earliest  editions  of  her 
works  (1SS5  and  later)  are  very  rare;  the  latest 
appeared  in  Paris  (1887).  Consult  Gonon, 
■  Documents  bistoriques  sur  la  vie  et  les  nKiurs 
de  Louise  Labi*  (Lyons  1844)  ;  Lanr,  'Louise 
Ub4*   (Strassburg  J873). 

LAB£D0Y£RK.  Charles  AngOione  Hn- 
chet,  Bharl  an-iha-Iek  hu-shi  ll-ba-dwa-yar. 
COMTE  DE.  French  general :  b.  Paris,  17  April 
1786;  d.  there,  19  Aug.  1815.  .He  entered  die 
arm;^  in  his  20lh  year  and  served  with  nroch  dis- 
tinction in  Spain.  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
Napoeon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
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division  in  181S  and  he  !oiirf»t .  yiith  great 
courage  at  Waterloo.  After  the  battle  he  hur- 
ried to  Paris  and  there  distinKvisbed '  himself 
by  his  hostility  to  the  Bourbons.  On  the  caoitu- 
lalion  of  Paris  he  followed  the  arttiy  behind  the 
Loire,  bui  returning  to  Paris  was  taken,  tried 
t^  court  •martial  and  shot. 

LABEL,  Union.    See  UniOH  Label. 

U^BEO,  Wia.'i>,  Marcos  Antistiua,  Roman 
jurist.  He  was  a  man  of  unbeiding  firmncES 
of  character,  of  strong  republican  senticoenl. 
that  turned  nim  a^insl  AuguBtus,  and  of  all* 
round  training.  His  juridical  works  composo 
400  volumes.  Notable,  among  them  are  fognd 
in  the  pandects  of  the  Justinian  .'Corpus  Juris.' 
Seeking  to  extend  the  t^w  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  special  juridical  school,  which 
was  called  the  Proculeian,  after  his  pupil  Proc- 
ulus.  Consult  Pernice,  'Marcus  Antistius  La- 
beo'  (Halle  1873-92);  Sohm-Lodiie.  'Insti- 
mtes  of  Roman  Law'  (2d  ed.,  Oxford  1901)  ; 
Teuffel,  'Geschichte  der  rOTiischen  Literatur' 
(Vol.  n,  6th  ed.,  Leipaig  1910). 

LAbKRIUS,  Ulii'r^iis^  Decimiu,  Roman 
knight  and  writer  of  mimes:  b.  106  B.C.;  d.  43 
B.C.  At  the  age  of  60  he  was  commanded  by 
Cwar  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  one  of  his  own 
mimes,  a  disgrace  for  nobility  which  forfeited 
all  lilies,  actors  being  Of  the  lower  and  slave 
class.  His  prologue  was  filled  with  touching 
complaint  of  the  insult  and  its  wording  has 
come  down  to  ns.  The  knif^tly  honors  lost  by 
the  act  were  later  restored  to  him.  Ribbeck 
has  collected  the  existing  fragments  of  some  40 
mimes  of  his  in  'Comicorum  romanorum  frag- 
menta'  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1898) ;  they  show  orig- 
inal wit  and  keen  expression. 

LABEZARES,  Guido  de,  gwc-dd  da  la- 
ba-tha'res,  Spani^'  adventurer ;  b.  Bilbao, 
Spain,  1510;  d.  Manila,  1580.  He  began  his  ca- 
rper in  South  America,  from  which  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Java  and  Sumatra,  1S42.  In  1550  he 
(fiscovered  the  Bay  Filipina,  ii)  Florida,  and  in 
(be  following  year  with  Luna  dc  Arellano  vis- 
aed and  renamed  the  place  Bay  Santa  Maria. 
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conquering 

Islands.  His  success  was  complete  in  the  mat- 
ter of  conquest,  and  in  1574  he  was  appointed 
eovEmor-general  of  Manila.  By  mean!  of  new 
fortifications  he  so  strengthened  the  place 
against  the  Chinese  corsairs  and  the  Dutdi  pi- 
rates that  these  were  driven  frcHn  the  adjacent 
islands.  In  1575  he  took  the  position  of  lieu- 
tenant-go vcrti  or,  finder  a  sew  ^vemor-geo- 
eral  from  Spain  and  kept  his  position  until  his 
death. 

LABIATAE.    See  Mewthace*. 

LABICHE,  Engine  Marin,  e-zhan  ma-rin . 
la-besh,  French  dramatist:  b.  Paris.  5  May 
1815 ;  d.  there,  23  Jan.  1888.  He  wrpte.  chiefly 
in  collaboration  with  other  authors,  upward  o£ 
100  plays,  many  of  them  vei^  successfid.  It  was 
the  qualities  mat  he  brou^t  to  the  collabora- 
tion that  made  them  a  success.  His  long  series 
included  a  few  real  comedies  of  character  and  - 
nianners.  His.  farces  and  vaudevilles  are  dia- 
imguished  by  extravagant  iriots,  criip  ■  and 
sparkling  diakiRue  which ;  is  at  times  a  link 
Mjad,  by  the  absence  of  the  love  element  and 
admir^Up  stage  lecbniflue,  avd  they  iorm  capi- 


tal characterizations  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  his 
time.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
and  after  that  date  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage.  His  dramatic  works  were  collected  in  10 
vohimes  (1878-79)  and  met  with  a  notable  and; 
for  the  author,  an  unexpected  success.  Among 
the  best  of  them  may  be  mentioned  'Frisette' 
(1846),  the  original  of  the  famous  farce,  'Box 
Mid  Cox':  *The  Italian  Straw  Hat>  (1857): 
<Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon>  (1860),  a  de- 
lightful picture  of  middle-class  vanity;  'Moi' 
(1864).  Consult  Matthews,  'French  Drama- 
tists' (1901). 

LABLACHE,  Liiigi,  loo-e'je  la-b]ash',  op- 
eratic singer:  b.  Naples,  Italy,  6  Dec.  1794;  d. 
there,  23  Jan.  1858.  He  studied  at  the  local 
Conservatorio  deila  Pieta  della  Turchini  under 
the  guidance  of  Valesi  and  made  his  debut  as  a 
bass  singer,  buffo  NopoUtano,  in  Fioravanti's 
'Molitiara,'  Later  he  enlarged  his  repertoire  by 
smging  in  grand  opera,  to  which  his  voice,  which 
was  one  of  wonderful  range  and  volume,  was 
admirably  adapted  and  appeared  as  Mercadente 
in  'Elisa  and  C!laudio.'  His  reputation  soon 
extended  over  Italy.  In  his  20th  year,  when 
the  triumph  of  Rossini  was  at  its  height,  he 
stood  forth  as  the  greatest  interpreter  of  that 
master,  and  reached  the  summit  of  his  fame. 
A  medal  was  struck  off  in  his  honor  at  Vienna 
in  1825.  For  the  next  17  years  he  annually  ap- 
peared in  Italian  opera  in  London,  Paris  and 
Saint  Petersburg.  He  was  the  singing-master 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  equally  admirable 
in  comic  and  serious  operas  and  the  school  of 
music  which  be  opened  in  Paris  had  considera- 
ble success  in  handing  on  the  traditions  of  bis 
style,  Don  Giovanni  and  Leporello  were  his 
greatest  parts. 

LABOR.  Definition.— Labor  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  physical  or  mental  effort  of  human 
beings  for  the  attainment  of  some  objea  other 
than  the  pleasure  of  the  eSort  itself.  Simfde 
as  this  definition  is  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in 
it  but  what  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  popular  use  of  the  word  labor  restricts  it 
lo  those  who  engage  in  manual  toil,  but  this 
is  of  course  too  narrow.  Any  scienti6c  defini- 
tion must  include  mental  ettort.  In  modern 
industry  brains  are  needed  as  well  as  muscle. 
Men  must  organize  the  productive  forces  and 
direct  their  employ meut  along  chosen  lines. 
Upon  their  ability  quite  as  much  as  upon  the 
skill  and  strength  of  the  manual  workers,  and 
indeed  to  an  even  greater  degree,  depends  the 
success  of  modern  enterprise.  To-day  this  con- 
cept is  fully  recognized  and  not  even  the  most 
extreme  socialist  would  deny  the  productive 
character  of  mental  effort. 

Labor  is  generally  limited  in  popular  usage 
to  that  of  hnman  bapgs  but  not  all  economists 
have  so  defined  it.  Adam  Smith  spoke  of  "la- 
bouring cattle,^  and  said  more  than  once  that 
'nature  labours  along  with  man.*  J.  R.  Mc- 
Culloch,  who  alwa)[s  exaggerated  or  distorted 
any  half-truth  of  his  intellectual  father,  Adam 
Smith,  went  so  far  a^  to  say  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  operations  of  do- 
mestic ammals,  of  machinery,  of  nature  and  of 
man.  Labor,  he  said,  is  "atiy  sort  of  action  or 
co-operation,  whether  performed  by  man,  the 
lower  animals,  machinery,  or  natural  agents, 
that  tends  to  bring  about  any  desirable  result.* 
Snch  a  definition  is,  however,  confusing  rather . 
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than  helpful.    To-day  practically  a1!  i 

reslrict  the  term  labor  to  that  of  human  beings. 

Labor  means  human  labor. 

More  difficult  of  restriction  within  the  ring- 
fence  of  3  definition  is  the  next  concept.  Some 
writers  have  denied  the  term  lator  to  any  ex- 
ertions which  yield  pleasure  or  are  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  accompanying 
them.  Painful  effort  only  is  labor.  Thus  W.  S. 
jevous  wrote,  "Labor,  I  should  say,  is  any  pain- 
ful exertion  of  mind  or  body  undergone  partly 
or  wholly  with  a  view  to  future  good."  And 
yet  even  Jevous  pointed  out  that  most  forms 
of  labor,  after  the  initial  irksomeness  had  been 
overcome,  yielded  distinct  pleasure  to  the 
worker,  a  principle  which  the  French  socialist 
Founier  had  earlier  made  the  baas  of  his 
scheme  for  the  organization  of  labor.  It  is  im- 
possible thus  to  limit  the  term,  for  it  would  ex- 
clude some  of  the  highest  forms  of  creative  art 
or  literature  or  even  handicraft  and  confine  it 
only  to  distasteful  or  painful  occupations.  In- 
deed the  same  kind  of  exertion  mi^ht  at  one 
time  be  called  labor  and  at  another  time  be  de- 
nied that  name.  The  whole  psychology  of  la- 
bor is  moreover  involved  in  this  limitation  of 
the  idea.  Labor  is  regarded  as  a  curse.  But 
the  purpose  of  economic  progress  and  of  human 
invention  is,  or  should  be,  to  lighten  the  burden 
upon  labor,  to  associate  with  the  performance 
of  necessary  tasks  a  pleasure  and  pride  in 
workmanship.  In  its  highest  aspect  labor 
should  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
curse. 

The  final  notion  involved  in  this  deBnition  is 
that  the  labor  is  performed  for  the  sake  of 
some  ulterior  object  or  some  useful  purpose. 
Quite  aside  from  the  question  of  whether  pleas- 
ureabte  effort  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  labor, 
it  is  contended  that  it  must  be  productive.  The 
distinction  was  early  made  between  productive 
and  unproductive  labor.  The  Physiocrats,  for 
instance,  insisted  that  only  the  work  of  agricul- 
ture was  productive,  the  labors  of  manufactur- 
ers, merchants  and  others  being  sterile.  Even 
Adam  Smith  thought  that  the  work  of  serv- 
ants was  unproductive.  The  modern  concep- 
tion, however,  is  that  any  effort  which  satisfies 
a  want  or  creates  a  utility  is  productive  —  that 
of  the  actor,  the  fireman  or  the  judge,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  cotton- 
spinner  or  the  locomotive  engineer.  Effoii  di^ 
rected  toward  the  rendering  of  some  intangible 
or  transient,  pleasure  is  held  to  lie  productive  as 
■will  as  that  engaged  in  extractive  industiy  or 
in  fashioning  some  durable  object.  In  no  case 
dt>es  man  create  anything;  he  can  never  do 
roore  than  change  the  form  or  the  place  of  ma- 
teria! things.  It  is,  therefore,  as  impossible  to 
draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  labor  of 
those  engaged  in  raising  grain  and  those  em- 
ployed in  serviiijr  bread  at  the  table  as  it  is  to 
make  a  di.^tinction  between  manual  and  men- 
tal eflort. 

Free  and  Slave  Labor. —  Thus  far  only  free 
labor  has  been  considered,  but  historically  prob- 
ably more  of  the  work  of  the  world  has  been 
performed  by  unfree  labor  than  by  free.  Slav- 
ery has  existed  as  far  back  as  historical  records 
go  into  the  dim  past.  Indeed  it  has  been  as- 
serted, rather  paradoxical  1  v.  that  the  institu- 
tion of  human  slavery  marked  the  greatest  step 
forward  tliat  had  yet  been  made  in  human 
progress.     From  an  ethical  standpoint  slavery  , 


was  certainly  an  improvement  ove. ... 

and  from  an  economic  standpoint  it  madted  a 
great  advance  because  now  tor  the  first  time 
there  was  provided  a  fund  of  labor  that  oould 
be  directed  to  steady  and  arduous  toil.  Until 
tliis  time  man  bad  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing 
primarily;  but  now  settled  agriculture  became 
possible,  permanent  homes  were  establisbed, 
cattle  domesticated  and  some  accumulation  of 
pro^rfy  began.  Primitive  man  did  not  inrork 
willingly  and  the  compulsion  of  slavery  fur- 
nished the  traiiring  school  in  which  the  human 
race  painfully  and  slowly  learned  the  lessons 
of  labor. 

The  question  has  been  raised  and  much  de- 
bated as  to  whether  the  course  of  human  prog- 
ress has  been  from  a  state  of  original  freedom 
and  equality  to  one  of  inequahty  and  bondage, 
or  the  reverse.  The  view  was  formerly  widely 
held  that  the  original  tribal  organization  early 
gave  place  to  a  closer  union  in  the  village  com- 
munity or  mark.  Freedom,  equality  of  rank 
and  possessions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  mark 
communal  ownership  and  cultivation  of  the 
land  characterized  these  early  comniunitifcs.  As 
a  result  of  conquest  and  other  forces  this  orijp- 
nai  state  of  freedom  gave  way  to  one  of  la- 
equality,  both  political  and  economic,  which 
has  persisted  to  this  day.  Modem  democracy 
and  socialism  are  simply  efforts  to  restore  the 
original  and  natural  heritage  of  mankind 
About  1880  however  another  school  developed, 
in  England  and  France  especially,  which  denied 
the  accuracy  of  the  histoncal  data  upon  which 
.  the  mark  theory  faad  been  built  up,  and  gave  a 
different  explanation  of  the  existing  economic 
constitution  of  society  and  the  positton  of  labor. 
These  writers  denied  that  early  societies  had 
enjoyed  freedom  and  communal  ownerrfiip  of 
the  land,  but  insisted  that  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory can  be  traced  there  had  always  existed 
a    system    of    primitive    serfdom    and    private 

troperly.  TTie  evolution  of  human  progress 
as  therefore  been  from  a  condidon  of  slavery 
and  inetiuality  to  one  of  increasing  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity  and  possessions.  Labor 
has  progressed  from  bondage  to  freedom  and 
is  ever  moving  "further  in  the  same  direction. 
Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  growing 
dignity  and  importance,  as  well  as  the  well- 
being  of  labor,  is  the  esteem  in  which  it  has 
been  held  W  economists.  In  this  respect  there 
has  been  steady  progress.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  if  we  may  accept  as  typical  the  utter- 
ances of  their  leading  philosophers,  labor  was 
held  in  low  esteem.  Artisans  belonged  to  the 
lowest  caste,  and  labor  was  held  to  be  deffrad- 
ing.  Slavery  was  generally  practired  and  of 
course  Klid  not  help  to  elevate  die  status  of  the 
free  laborer.  The  later  Roman  writers,  faow- 
idemned  this  institution  c 


_  moral  condemnation,  and  during  tl__ 

Ages  slavery  was  generally  modified  info  serf- 
dom, according  to  which  the  serf  was  bound 
to  the  soil  but  was  personally  free.  Although 
the  Church  taurfil  the  equality  and  brother- 
hood of  man,  these  doctrines  did  not  amelio- 
Tate  his  condition  during  this  period.  Men's 
chief  intellectual  interests  were  thealogical 
rather  than  economic,  war  absorbed  the  ener- 
gies of  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  primitive 
methods  of  Bgncnlture,  manufactures  and 
transportatiott  as  wcN  as  iniccurity  of  Ufc  and 
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proper^  preveated  the  wortdng  classes  from 

making  any  economic  advance. 

Economic  Viewa.— Tlie  Renaissance  and 
Ibc  discovery  of  the  New  Wtjrld  made  far- 
rcacbing  changes  in  economic  institutions  and 
thouajit  which  were  reflected  in  the  coaceptions 
of  hhoT.  By  the  Mercantilists  labor  was 
assif^cd  a  position  of  considerable  importance; 
according  to  Locke  (1690)  labor  is  the  almost 
exclusive  source  of  value,  for,  he  wrote,  'it 
is  labour  indeed  that  puts  the  difference  of 
value  on  everytbitw."  But  the  Mercaotilisls 
after  all  emphasized  trade  and  money  rather 
than  labor.  The  Physiocrats  introduced  the 
distinction  between  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labor;  accoriUng  to  Iheni  the  only  produc- 
tive labor  was  that  which  added  something 
material  to  the  world's  stock  of  goods.  They 
therefore  confined  the  term  to  a^jcultural 
laborers  and  the  extractive  industries j  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  were  unproductive 
or  sterile.  Emphasis  was  laid  by  them  there- 
fore more  upon  die  direction  of  labor  than 
upon  its  well-being.  Land  and  the  bounty  of 
nature  was  the  real  centre  of  the  Physiocratic 

Adam  Stnith  placed  labor  in  the  very  arch 
of  his  economic  philosophy ;  his  book  on  'The 
Wealth  of  Nations'  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
labor  as  the  source  of  the  annual  wealth  of  a 
nation,  and  the  first  chapter  describes  the-  divi- 
sion of  labor  as  a  means  of  increasing  produc- 
tion. The  opening  sentence  of  this  book  is. 
The  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  the 
fund  which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life."  Labor  is 
both  the  cause  of  value  and  its  measure.  In 
spite  of  the  high  ^sition  thus  assicmed  labor 
in  Smith's  economic  system,  the  practical  re- 
sults in  the  hands  of  his  followers  were  bad. 
He  had  insisted  upon  the  need  of  greater  free- 
dom of  enterprise  and  of  contract  and  this 
doctrine  was  erected  into  the  principle  of 
laisses-faire  by  (he  classical  school.  Compe- 
tition was  given  full  sway  and  all  restrictive 
barriers  were  swept  away.  This  meant  the 
exploitation  and  degradation  of  labor  Ricardi> 
and  Malihus  register  in  their  writings  the 
hopeless  attitude  of  economists  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  improving  the  condition  of  labor, 
a  view  which  persists  even  in  John  Stuart  Mill. 

A  reaction  against  this  position  soon  set  in. 
The  Socialists  insisted  upon  the  rights  of  labor 
and  the  injustice  of  existing  methods  of  dis- 
triliuiion.  The  changes  wrought  by  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  brought  many  industrial  re- 
adjustments and  serious  economic  ills  such  as 
poverty,  unemployment  and  crises.  Increasing 
attention  began  to  be  given  to  the  subject 
of  distribution  instead  of  production  or  ex- 
change. Social  reformers  interested  thern- 
selves  in  the  practical  work  of  abolishing 
specific  abuses.  The  labor  movement  became 
too  important  to  ignore,  and  not  only  has  it 
secured  an  increasing  amount  of  space  in 
recent  economic  lilcrature,  but  it  has  been 
treated  with  greater  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. In  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
courses  in  labor  problems  are  given,  and  an 
increasing  amount  of  study  is  being  devoted  to 
the  subject. 
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LABOR,  American  Pederatloi]  of.  See 
AheucaH  Pekration  of  Labor. 

LABOR,  Department  of,  A  government 
department  of  the  United  SUtes  established  by 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  4  March  J9J3,  "to 
foster,  promote,  ana  develop  tiw  welfare  of  the 
wa^e  camera  of  the  United  Stales,  to  improve 
their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their' 
opport unities  for  profitable  employment."  Be- 
fore the  passage  of  this  act  ihc  affairs  of  this 
department  were  admdtttstered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  a  aubdepartment  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Originally. the  Bureau 
of  I^bor  was  a  pert  of  the  Department  of  the 
Imerior,  but  at  the  creation  of  the  new  de- 

Knment  by  the  Congress,  11  Feb.  1903,  the 
reau  was  transferred.  It  was  organized  in 
188S,  and  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  had  been 
very  successful  as  chief  of  ^e  Bureau  of  Statis-> 
tics  in  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor.  Ax  the  end  of  three  years 
(^nunissioner  Wright  had  made  such  signal 
success  in  the  new  dcpartirent  that  the  bureau 
was  changed  to  the  Department  of  I^bor,  with 
independent  functions.  Under  the  Act  of  1913- 
the  bureaus  of  labor,  immigration  and  natural- 
ization and  the  children's  burean  were  included 
in  the  new  department.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
is  now  the  Bureau  of  L-abor  Statistics,  and  the 
beads  of  the  divisions  are  known  as  commis- 
sioners, with  the  exception  of  the  heads  of  the 
children's  bureau  and  the  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, who  are  entitled  chiefs.  The  head  of  tiie 
department  is  a  secretary,  with  last  rank  among 
the  members  of  the  C!aWnet. .  There  is  also  an 
assistant  secretory  of  the  department.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  conduots  investiga- 
tions in  all  disputes  between  capital  and  bbor 
and  issues  a  bimondtly  bulletin  reviewing  the 
condition  of  labor  in  the  United  Stales  and 
abroad.  The  Btrreau  of  Immigation  maintains 
kica!  offices  at  the  several  ports  of  entry,  and- 
through  these  it  adrmnisters  -the  immigration 
laws  .and  Wndred  statutes.  The  Bureau  of : 
Naturalization  has  charge  of  fiie  retitms  from 
the  clerks  of  the  United  States  courts  through- 
out the  land  who  issue  declarations  'of  inten-. 
tkm  certificates  and  final  naiurali ration  certifi- 
cates -to  applicants  for  naturalization.  The 
Children's  Bureau  deals  with  all  matters  affect- 
ing child-life,  infant  mortality,  birth  rate, 
orphanage,  juvenile  delinquents,  dangerous  oc- 
cUpatiiHis  for  children,  cfaDdren's  diseases  and 
child  labor,  espectaUy  dM  State  1aw«  in  regard  - 
to  the  lattn'  evil.  Consult  'Annual  Reports' 
of  the  Secretary  of  La1x>r.    See  Cowekx,  Db- 

PARTUENT  OF. 

LABOR  BURSAU.  See  Labor,  Depart- 
ment OP. 

LABOR  BUREAUS.  Nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  a  labor  bureau,  or  department 
of  labor,  the  oldest  being  thftt  of  Uassachu-  . 
setts,  orgaiiized  in  1869.  Several  of  the  State 
bureaus,  particularly  those  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut,  maintain  free  employment  agencies. 
These  Slate  bureaus  have  been  kq»t  r^nwrkaMy  '. 
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free  from  partisan  politics,  am]  they  have  been 
decidedly  successful  in  the  settling  of  labor 
disputes  and  in  N«venting  strikes  and  lockouts. 
The  chief  functions  delegated  to  be  performed 
by  the  State  bureaus  are  assistance  in  bettering 
tne  condition  of  toilers,  investigating  complaints 
Qf  ill-treatatent,  Brievances,  eUc,  to  fumi&h  in- 
formation as  a  bajis  for  enli^tened  legisla- 
tion, to  keep  a  record  of  the  labor  Eupply  and 
tabor  condition  in  the  State  and  to  intorm  the 
genera]  public  of  the  results  of  its  work.  In 
90me  States  the  adraanist ration  of  the  labor 
laws  was  commitled  lo  the  bureaus,  as  al-so  ad- 
mini  stermg  employment  ofiices,  compensation 
laws,  etc.  These  organizations  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  European  nations  soon  followed 
the  American  example.  In  1891  France  organ- 
ized a  bureau  of  labor  and  in  1892  Germany 
followed  with_  a  labor  commission.  In  1893  a 
labor  department  under  the  direction  ot  a  com- 
mission for  labor  was  instituted  in  England.  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Sweden,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Canada  have  since  established 
similar  bureaus.  Consult  Wright,  'The  Work- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Labor,'  and  'The 
Value  and  Influence  of  Labor^  Statistics,'  in 
^Monographs  on  Social  Economics*  (Washing- 
ton 1901)  ;  'American  Year  Book'  (annual)  ; 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review  (1911,  I, 
No.  2,  1?3-134;  No.  3,  59-68;  No.  4,  61-104). 

LABOR  CHURCH,  a  movement  started 
in  England  lo  bring  religious  work  into  the 
labor  movement.  John  Trevor  was  the  founder 
(1891),  the  first  Labor  Church  service  oi>ening 
in  Charlton  Town  Hall^  Manchester.  The 
growth  of  the  movement  was  such  that,  at  a 
conference  held  in  1893,  the  Labor  Church 
Union  was  organized  with  10  churches  repre- 
sented, and  by  1894  there  were  24  labor 
churches  in  England  and  Scotland.  Five  prin- 
ci^es  were  adopted  at  the  inauguration  de- 
daring  religion  part  of  the  labor  movement,  that 
it  is  no  class  movement  or  class  religion,  but 
non-sectarian,  etc.  In  1903  a  restatement  o£ 
principles'  was  drawn  up  emliodying  the  condi- 
tions of  the  former  one  and  declaring  the  labor 
movement,  besides  its  religious  activity,  includes 
improvement  of  social  contKtions,  development 
of  personal  character,  both  essential  to  'emanci- 
patKin  from  moral  and  social  bondage,"  and 
therefore  insists  on  the  study  of  the  economic 
and  moral  forces  of  society.  Over  30  labor 
churdies  were  eventually  established,  but  since 
1907  the  movement  apparently  has  lost  vitality. 

LABOR  COLONIES,  or  agricultural 
communities,  are  common  in  Europe  but  almoEt 
uidmown  in  the  United  States.  They  are  main- 
tadtied  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employntent 
and  training  to  individuals  who.  on  account  of 
misfortime  or  inefficiency,  find  it  difficult  to 
earn  a  living.  In  Hcdiand  there  are  four  of 
these  labor  colonies,  at  Wtlhelmsoord,  Fr«d- 
eriksoord,  Wilhelminasoord,  which  have  been 
established  for  three -qui  rters  of  a  century. 
They  occupy  5,000  acres  of  land  and  have  a 
membership  of  over  2,000.  At  La  Chalmelle. 
France,  is  a  colony  established  in  1892.  It 
occupies  3?0  acres  of  lartd  and  has  300  colo- 
nists. In  Germany  flhere  arc  nearly  40  colonies 
all  established  since  1882.  New  Zealand  has  a 
govemment  farm  of  1,000  acres.  In  Belgium 
are  three  cotonies  which  are  practically  penal 
institutkms  for  vagrants  and  beggars.     TTiere 


are  several  colonies  En  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  the  United  States  three  small  colonies 
have  been  established  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
one  each  in  Colorado,  California  and  Ohio. 
The  most  successful  is  the  Colorado  colony 
which  has  ISO  members.  The  colony  system  in 
all  the  European  countries  is  practically  com- 
munism under  government  control,  all  the 
cokmies  being  conducted  on  the  oo-operative 

?lan.  Consult  '  Encydopsedia  of  Sodal  Re- 
mn,>  edited  1^  BUss  (1908). 
LABOR  AND  COMHERCB,  Depart- 
ments of.  See  CoUMEKCK,  Defaktment  of; 
Labor,  Department  of;  Labor  Departuents, 
Foreign. 

LABOR  CONGRESS,  an  assemblage, 
either  national  or  international,  of  representa- 
tives of  organiied  labor.  The  first  attempt  to 
form  an  cntematioDaJ  organization  of  workers 


En^el's  famous  manifesto  just  before  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  but  the  organization  disappeared 
in  the  succeeding  reaction.  In  1866  the  firjt 
International  Labor  Congress  was  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  about  60  delegates  being 
present  from  England.  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland.  The  results  of  this 
meeting  were  the  condemnation  of  the  indus- 
trial employment  of  women,  the  advocating  of 
technical  education  and  the  organization  of 
mutual  credit  associations.  At  the  congress  of 
1869,  held  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  labor  repre- 
sentatives were  in  attendance  from  Russia, 
Austria,  Germany,  Franc^  England,  Sp^n, 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  This  assembly  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  4  dedared  that  landed  propeity 
should  be  abolished.  Other  similar  congresses 
were  held  at  Dresden,  1871;  The  Hague.  1872; 
Paris,  1886;  Bertn,  I89I.  and  Zurich.  1897. 
Two     International      Socialist-Labor     Con- 

S esses  were  held  in  Pares  in  1889,  one,  ihe 
arxest,  by  400  delegates,  and  the  other,  tht 
Fossiiblist,  by  600  delegates.  In  1891  a  Socialisi- 
Labor  Congress  was  hdd  at  Brussels,  at  which 
400  delegates  were  present  from  nearly  every 
countn'  in  the  world,  including  Canada  and  Ike 
United  Stales.  Among  the  topics  discussed 
were  the  eiehf-hour  day,  militarism,  univerwl 
suffrage  and  legislative  protection  of  labor.  Al 
the  Congress  of  1893  at  Ziirich,  Switzerland, 
385  delegates  were  present,  and  admission  was 
denied  to  all  avowed  anarchrets.  The  congress, 
now  assuming  definite  organization,  met  in 
London  in  1896  and  arranged  lo  meet  evtiy 
four  years  thereafter.  The  anarchisms  were 
again  denied  admission,  and  resolutions  w(rt 
adopted  opposing  standing  armies,  advocating 
the  nation alizatjon  of  land  and  the  socialiiatioa 
of  industry. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  International  So- 
cialisT'Labor  Congress  was  hdd  in  Paris  in 
1900,  when  the  assembly  discussed  the  laws 
regulating  strikes  and  boycotts  and  favored  iht 
abolition  of  the  capitaVislic  class.  Resolutions 
were  passed  favoring  a  .fixed  minimiim  wage 
and  the  nationalization  of  mines.  Subsequent 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Amsterdam  (1904), 
Stutteart  (1907),  Copenhagen  (1910)  and 
Stockholm  (1917).  Of  this  orgamtation  whidi 
meets  every  four  years  there  is  a  standing  an- 
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miuee  Imown  as  tho  IstcmMtdask  SodalisE 
Bureau,  which  meets  anniuUy. 

Vartaus  national  labor  congtcMes  are  btH 
in  several  countries,  particularly  in  England 
where  an  aauual  convection  lias  been  heU  since 
1868.  Congresses  of  anarchists  convening  un- 
der the  di^ise  of  labor  have  beeu  held  at  in- 
tervals in  L;^ns,  Havre,  Bnusels,  Barcdona 
and  other  dues.  See  also  Uhiomism;  SociaL" 
isu. 

LABOR  DAT,  in  the  United  States,  the 
first  Monday  in  September,  a  legal  holiday  in 
all  the  States  and  DistHct  of  Columbia,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  celebrafion  of, 
this  day  was  inaugurated  by  the  Knighls  of 
Labor,  who  in  1882  heM  a  parade  in  New  York, 
and  again  in  1884,  when  a  resolution  by  George 
R.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was 
passed  to  hold  all  parades  on  that  day.  work- 
ingtnei]  of  all  organizations  then  began  agita- 
tion to  have  the  day  made  a  legal  hoUday,  and 
on  15  March  1887  the  first  law  to  that  effect 
was  passed  in  Colorado.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Massachusetts  soon  followed  this  cx- 


.  ..  In  Europe  the  celebration  of  the  first 
of  May  as  Labor  Day  was  began  in  1890  with 
a  detnonstration  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  day; 
it  was  at  that  time  and  for  a  few  years  later 
nwch  feared  and  violentiy  opposed  by  the 
various  governments,  and  there  were  many 
clashes  between  the  poUce  at>d  soldiers  and  the 
worldngmen.  It  is  now  usually  celebrated  with- 
out trouble.  In  the  UiMfcd  Siates  May  E)ay  is 
celebrated  by  the  Socialist- Labor  party,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  cease  work  on  thart  day. 

LABOR  D£FARTHBNT£,  Poru^ 
The  developtneot  of  early  labor  iegislalioD  in 
all  oountrjes  «oon  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
labor  laws  are  useleis  unless  pr<q»erly  enforced 
by  special  aiMhotitie&  Accordingly  most  coun- 
tries sooner  or  later  created  one  or  more  de- 
partments to  deal  with  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  labor  laws.  The  functions  of  these 
departmenls  is  first  of  all  to  administef  all  exist- 
ing labor  laws  and  then  to  condtict  investiga- 
tions that  will  lay  foundations  for  future  iegu- 
lalion.  Under  their  adnumitrative  fuDcriona 
labor  departments  appoint  inspectors  to  enforce 
workshop  fegulations,  reeulate  social  insurance 
laws,  conduct  labor  excEanges  to  belp  unem- 
ployed and  serve  as  or  create  t>oards  to  settle 
industrial  disputes  or  fix  wages  and  hours  of 
labor.  Under  their  funciioRS  as  investigators 
labor  departments  conduct  research,  gather 
statistical  (bta,  issue  reports  and  often  droit 
laws.  In  the  larger  European  countries  the  de- 
partments are  under  riie  guidance  of  miniEter? 
of  labor,  while  in  smaller  countries  they-  are 
attached  to  other  ministries. 

In  England  factory  inspectors  to  enforce 
workshop  regulations  were  for  the  first  time 
provided  for  under  the  Factory  Act  of  1833. 
They  were  .placed  under  the  supervision  of  (he 
Secretary  of  State  for  Hoote  Affairs.  At 
present  the  Home  Office  has  a  factory  inspection 
departmettt  supervised  by  an  Under-Secretary. 
Other  labor  laws  before  the  war  were  admiiv- 
iitered  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  established  in  1893.  The  depan- 
ment  aibninistered  the  L.abor  Exchanges  Act  of 
1909,  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909,  and  the 
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MiUiona]  .  Unetnploymcnt  Insturanoe  Acts  of 
1911  and  191^  The  Board  of  Trade  also  is- 
sued tt  monthly  paper,  and  annual  and  special 
reports  on  wa^,  hours  and  labor  in  other 
cotutries.  Dunng  fhc  war  its  powers  and 
authorities  were  transferred  to  a  Ministry  of 
LAbor.  Health  insurance  is  regulated  6y 
boards  of  insurance  commissioners. 

In  Germany  the  enforcement  of  the  labor 
law  is  mainly  left  to  the  individual  states.  Each 
state  has  a  labor  or  inspection  bureau  that  en- 
forces workshop  regulations  widi  the  help  of 
the  police  authorities.  Imperial  supervision  is 
very  sli^t.  In  Prussia  die  factory  inspection 
department  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  At  the  head  of  the  insurance 
system  is  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office  assisted 
by  dislrict  and  local  insurance  offices.  The 
abwve  departments  also  conduct  investigations 
and  research  work. 

In  France  a  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Labor 
was  for  the  first  time  esablished  in  1841.  In 
1891  the  Superior  Council  of  Labor,  represent- 
ing employers,  employees  and  the  government^ 
was  founded  to  investigate  labor  conditions  and 
act  as  adviser  to  the  government  in  labor 
problems.  At  the  present  time  the  Inspection 
Service,  like  the  Superior  Council,  is  a  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labor,  established  in  1905,  at 
the  head  of^wluch  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Acctdoit  insurance  is  rej^ulated  by  a  spedaj 
bureau  and  old-age  pensions  are  under  the 
suptfvision  of  a  Superior  Council  in  die 
Ministry  of  Labor. 

Austrian  labor  laws  are  administered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  at  die  head  of  the 
inspection  service  is  a  central  industrial  in- 
spector. In  Holland  a  Bureau  of  Labor  was 
established  iii  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
in  1916  to  institute  unemplosmient  insurance 
and  supervise  labor  exchanges.  In  Belgium 
there  is  a  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor, 
under  which  there  is  a  Labor  Office.  The  latter 
was  organized  in  1895.  It  administers  all  labor 
laws,  mvestigates  labor  problems,  inspects 
faotones  and  supervises  insurance;  In  It^y 
a  Labor  Department  was  estabfisfaed  in  1902, 
in  Switzerland  in  1886,  in  Denmark  in  18S9, 
Swedfcn  in  1902  and  in  Spain  in  1903. 

Sklic  PntLifAK, 

LABOR  BXCHANGES,  a  name  errone- 
ously applied  to  employment  bureaus.  It  was 
also  a  term  given  to  a  class  of  institutions 
founded  by  the  followers  of  Robert  Owen 
(n-v.)  in  1832-35.  These  were  designed  to 
bring  about  an  exchange  of  products  of  labor 
without  the  intervention  of  money.  Many 
stores  were  founded  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  commodities  for  'labor  notes.*  the  amount 
of  time  spent  in  oroducLiig  a  commodity  being 
the  basis  of  its  value.  Different  classes  of  labor 
were  all  valued  alike.  The  plan  was  soon  found 
impraelicalbte, 

^  LABOR  LEGISLATION.  The  term 
"Labor  Legislation"  is  now  used  to  cover  a 
broad  field  of  lawmaldng  for  the  benefit  of 
wage  earners  in  particular  and  of  society  in 
general  It  includes  the  factory  acts  of 
earlier  days,  but  is  much  broader  in  its  scope. 

History,—  In  the  United  States  labor  legis- 
lation Ins  ^ased  through  several  stages  of 
transformation.  In  the  early  period  of  our 
nation  the  propertyless  man  was  viewed  with 
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auspicion  and  contempt,  and  coercive  laws  were 
passed  for  the  capture  and  virtual  enslavement 
of  the  *Bhiftless.»  Men  who  worked  for 
wages  received  scant  consideration  in  law. 
In  the  20's  and  Sffs  of  the  19th  century  prop- 
ertyless  men  were  clothed  with  full  tights 
of  citizenship.  LeKislation  for  their  benefit 
soon  began,  taking  the  form  of  abolition  of  im- 
prisonment for  driit,  of  indenture  and  finally  of 
slavery,  and  providing  wage  and  homestead  ex* 
etnptions,  and  free  sch^ls.  Following  the 
Civil  War  labor  and  capital  entered  (he  stage 
of  definite  class  consciousness  and  the  contest 
between  them  became  sharp  and  bitter.  From 
the  legislatures  labor  secured  favorable  laws; 
front  the  courts  capital  secured  favorable  de- 
dsons  which  declared  such  laws  unconsitu- 
tional  because  taking  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  violating  freedom  of  contract. 
The  limit  in  this  stage  was  reached  in  138S 
when  the  court  (In  re  Jacobs)  voided  a  law  of 
New  York  designed  to  end  sweating,  because 
the  act  would  force  the  laborer  "from  his  home 
and  its  hallowed  associations  and  beneficent  in- 
RiKnces,  to  ply  his  trade  elsewhere."  The  next 
sta<;e.  that  of  the  public  welfare,  received 
definite  recognition  in  189B  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  (Holden  v.  Hardy)  that  a  law 
which  on  its  face  was  class  legislation  or 
deprived  oi  property  without  due  process  of 
law  was  ^et  a  vand  exercise  of  the  police  power 
because  it  was  for  the  good  of  society  at  large 
that  the  freedom  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee be  restricted. 

The  last  stage  is  still  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping out  of  the  preceding.  It  avoids 
'class  le^slation"  by  maldng  a  "reasonable 
classification"  of  persons  and  industries. 
Equality  before  the  law  ts  maintained  by  treat- 
ing alike  all  within  any  given  class.  If  an  em- 
ployer thinks  that  his  bargaining  power  has  been 
unduly  curtailed  and  that  of  the  employee  un- 
duly enlarged,  it  is  bis  privilege  to  change 
classes  and  secure  the  larger  privileges.  For 
the  employee  to  do  the  same  is  not  yet  equally 
easy.  Neither  is  he  quite  on  an  equality  in  dis- 
posing of  his  property,  which  is  his  labor. 
When  a  man  engages  to  sell  a  farm  and  de- 
livers titles  to  the  same  he  may  be  held  to 
strict  accountability  for  the  performance  of  the 
contract  and  required  to  pay  damage  for  failure 
to  do  so.  But  here  every  item  of  property  is 
transferable  from  himself.  When  a  man  en- 
gages to  sell  his  labor  he  is  selling  something 
now  recognized  as  property,  but  it  is  not  a 
commodity;  it  cannot  be  separated  from  himself 
and  is  closely  identified  with  his  liberty.  To 
compel  the  performance  of  a  labor  contract 
would  mean  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
propertyless  man  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
■n  ftfirgaining  for  the  delivery  of  his  labor.     He 


10  hours  a  day  or  wait  for  another  man.  Gut 
the  employer  can  mnch  'better  afFord  to  wait 
for  another  man  than  the  ernploYce  can  afford 
to  go  without  his  dinner.  Their  equality  in 
bargaining  is  not  real.  Society  now  says  that 
the  nominal  freedom  of  both  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  end  that  the  laborer  may  be  more 
secure  in  the  possession  of  his  property  right  to 
work  and  the  social  welfare  be  enlarged.  This 
is  the  basic  principle  of  present  day  ]ai>or  legis- 
lation under  the  police  power. 


Sute  and  Pcdeiml  L«wa,— Labor  lerasla- 
tion  in  the  United  Stales  is  covered  largely  by 
the  States  though  there  is  a  considerstole  body 
of  national  laws  affecting  labor.  The  right  of 
Congress  in  such  matters  is  based  on  its  power 
of  control   over  interstate  commerce. 

Among  the  earliest  laws  were  those  affecting 
wages.  The  first  mechanic's  lien  law  was 
passed  by  New  York  in  1830  and  similar  laws 
have  been  passed  by  all  the  States.  Such  laws 
aim  to  protect  the  laborer  by  making  the  goods, 
structure  or  land  on  wiuch  fie  wodcs  security 
for  his  pay.  Railroads  and  public  works  arc 
now  covered  by  these  laws.  State  and  Federal 
laws  also  make  wages  a  nreferred  claim  in  re- 
ceiverships and  in  administrations  due  to  bank- 
nip  tc]^  or  death.  Following  dose  upon  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  (beginiting 
with  Kentucky  in  1821)  came  the  exemption  ol 
wages  from  attachment  for  debt.  This  is  now 
the  law  in  every  State.  The  amount  of  pro- 
tection varies,  some  States  exempting  by  days 
(30  to  60).  others  by  amounts  (S20  to  «100;. 
There  is  also  considerable  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  persons  protected.  Some  exempt  'all 
laborers,  mechanics  and  daj;  laborers,*  others 
all  "householders,"  or  "r  cm  dent  ddttors*  or 
"all  who  support  diemsdves  and  their  families 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands*  (Wis.).  There 
are  also  exemptions  of  homesteads  and  of  tools 
in  all  the  States,  the  amounts  varying  from 
S500  to  $5,000.  Some  States  forbid  the  assign- 
ment of  future  wages,  while  others  put  very 
strict  limitations  on  such  assignments. 

A  good  many  laws  govern  indirectly  the 
amount  of  wages.  Except  as  affecting  women 
there  is  no  general  law  providing  a  roinimuin 
wage.  The  National  and  State  governments 
regulate  employment  on  their  public  works, 
generally  prescribing  that  the  customary  wages 
shall  be  i^d,  in  some  cases  fixing  a  minimum. 
In  recent  years  several  States  have  fotlMddcn 
payment  in  store  checks  or  truck;  a  few  require 
CMh  payments.  Two-thirds  of  the  Stales  regu- 
late the  time  of  payment,  a  great  many  re- 
quiring settlements  at  least  twice  a  month, 
some  weekly.  Some  of  these  laws  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts  but 
mast  of  them  have  been  upheld.  Many  States 
require  payment  on  the  premises,  a  few  dur- 
ing worldng  hours,  and  a  few  forbid  payment 
in  saloons.  Several  States  have  the  *nune  run^ 
law,  forbidding  the  screening  of  coal  before 
it  is  weighed.  A  dozen  States  regulate  'dock- 
ing' or  deductions  in  the  way  of  fines. 

A  great  many  laborers  receive  a  part  of  th«r 
pay  in  houses  or  "furnishings.*  Legislation 
aimed  to  regulate  houses  furnished  by  em- 
ployers is  only  in  the  formative  stage.  There 
arc  three  typei'of  legislation  on  truck  stores; 
(I)  Laws  that  seek  to  eliminate  such  payments 
in  certain  industries;  (2)  permitting  the  sys- 
ton,  but  regulating  the  prices;  and  (3)  eliminat- 
ing the  coercion  of  emptoyees  to  patronize  com- 
pany stores. 

Laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  have  a 
direct  bearing  ob  wages.  The  first  law  of  the 
kind  was  passed  by  Uassadiuseits  in  1842  and 
made  10  hours  a  worldng  day  in  factories  for 
children  under  12.  In  1847  the  law  was  ex- 
tended to  women.  Several  States  followed  this 
example,  but  no  enforceaUe  law  was  passed 
before  1879.  In  1895  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  declared  void  an  S-hoiu  law  for  womc& 
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boor  Jaw  for  women  was  upheld  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1915  the  8-hour 
liw.  By  1915  there  were  only  seven  Stales 
with  no  restrictions  on  hours  of  labor  for 
women,  and  these  Stales  have  few  women 
workers.  The  laws  vary  considerably,  but 
most  of  them  fix  daily  and  weekly  maximum 
hours  in  the  principal  industrial  occupations, 
agriculture  and  domestic  service  being  ex- 
cepted. They  are  based  on  the  heahh  of  the 
woHcer  and  the  public  welfare,  but  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  wages.  A  tew  States  recog- 
nize that  the  determination  of  what  is  necessary 
for  the  health  of  the  worlcer  and  for  (he  pub- 
lic welfare  is  not  a  le^slative  question  and 
leave  it  to  their  commissions.  Laws  regulating 
the  hours  for  men  are  fragmentary.  Most  of 
them  relate  to  public  or  semi-public  works. 
In  1840  President  Van  Buren,  by  executive 
order,  fixed  die  10-hour  day  in  the  navy  yards. 
A  Concressional  law  of  IBffi  (amended  1892  and 
1912)  fixes  the  8-hour  day  for  laborers  on  pub- 
lic works.  Over  half  the  States  and  many 
dties  now  have  similar  laws.     The  first  law  of 


sence  of  a  contract  and  was  not  really  enforce- 
able. Over  half  the  States  and  the  United 
Stales  now  have  laws  shortening  the  hours  for 
employees  on  steam  and  electric  railways  and 
a  dozen  or  more  protect  miners  with  8-hour  laws. 
Mississippi  (I9l2>  and  Oregon  (1913)  have  tO- 
hour  laws  for  factories.  The  hours  in  trans- 
portation are  arranged  by  "runs" — a  maximuni 
of  16  hours,  with  8  hours  of  rest  before  starting 
again.  This  applies  particularly  to  engineers 
and  conductors.  Uany  States  have  similar  laws 
^>plying  to  operators  of  street  cars.  Tete^- 
ra^ers,  train  dispatchers  and  signalmen  m 
continuous  emfiloyment  are  commonly  limited 
to  eight  hours.  Under  the  extreme  pressure 
of  a  strike  called  by  the  trainmen  for  4  Sept. 
1916,  Congress  passed  8  law  (signed  3  Septem- 
ber) fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  after  1 
Jan.  1917,  for  men  engaged  in  interstate  trans- 
portation and  allowing  extra  pay  for  overtime. 
The  same  act  provided  for  a  commission  to 
observe  the  eSects  of  the  law  and  report  t» 
Congress.  The  constitutionahty  of  sucn  laws 
has  been  contended  many  times,  but  they  have 

Snerally  been  upheld  as  a  valid  exercise  of 
c  police  power  for  the  public  welfare.  The 
traveling  public  has  a  vital  interest  in  having 
trains  handled  by  men  not  so  worn  out  by  long 
hours  of  toil  that  they  cannot  assure  them  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  safety.  However,  this  par- 
ticnlar  law  unquestionably  was  a  wage  law. 
The  most  notable  decision  sustaming  sitoi  laws 
was  that  of  Holden  v.  Hardy  upholding  the  8- 
hour  day  law  of  Utah  for  miners,  Agrictiltural 
laborers  are  still  practically  untouched  by  such 
legislation. 

Partial  protection  against  cheap  labor  is 
furnished  in  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  (1882) 
and  the  act  of  '1885  (amended  1907)  forbidding 
the  im^rtation  of  laborers  under  contract. 
The  Arizona  law  requiring  employers  employ- 
ing 20  or  more  workers  to  see  that  at  least  80 
I>er  cent  were  citizens  was  declared  anconstiiu- 
tional  on  the  basis  of  unjust  discrimination,  but 
the  New  York  taw  limiting  employment  on  pub- 
lic woiiu  to  citizens  was  airfield. 


Competition  of  convict  labor  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  serious  menace  by  free  labor. 
Four  States  now  forbid  the  employment  of 
convicts  where  there  would  be  such  competition. 
Five  prohibit  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
certain  industries,  several  provide  for  the  em- 
ployment of  their  convicts  in  certain  industries, 
and  five  seek  to  distribute  them  among  the 
various  industries.  Several  seek  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  convict-made  goods.  The  agitation 
for  a  Federal  law  on  the  subject  has  not  yet 
met  with  success. 

Recognition  of  the  Union. —  There  is  vir- 
tually no  law  forbidding  the  organization  of 
public  employees,  but  executive  orders  dis- 
courage it.  In  private  industry  unions  could 
secure  legal  recognition  by  incorporating,  but 
they  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
this  form  of  recognition,  hence  they  have 
sought  it  in  other  ways.  At  least  one-third  of 
the  States  have  passed  laws  forbidding  em- 
ployers to  discriminate  against  members  of 
unions.  A  similar  law  of  the  United  States 
(Erdman  Act)  and  several  of  the  State  laws 
have  been  declared  void  because  unduly  lirait- 
ing  the  freedom  of  contract.  (Case  of  Cop- 
page  V.  Kansas).  Texas  and  several  other 
Slates  have  exempted  labor  unions  from  the 
operation  of  their  anti-trust  laws,  and  Congress 
made  a  slight  modification  of  the  Sherman  Law 
in  favor  of  the  unions  after  the  adverse  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  the  Danbury  hatters.  Over, 
40  States  provide  for  the  registration  of  union 
labels  and  protect  them  against  counterfeiting 
A  few  States  have  legalized  the  peaceful  bc^-- 
cottj  whether  declared  by  unions  or  collections 
of  individuals. 

Special  Legislation— The  so-called  *fac- 
tory  acts"  of  the  United  States  vary  greatly  in 
scope  and  effectiveness.  Some  date  as  far. 
back  as  the  seventies,  but  most  of  them  are 

The  first  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  was  passed  by  Massachusetts 
in  188^  the  first  covering  occupational  disease 
by  California  in  1911.  The  repotting  of  acci- 
dents has  gradually  spread  to  other  States,  but 
the  laws  vary  greatly  and  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Sixteen  States  now  require  the 
reporting  of  occupational  diseases  and  some  o£ 
the  laws  are  very  comprehensive. 

Laws  excluding  certain  persons  from 
particular  industriei  are  becoming  common. 
The  age  limit,  educational  and  physical  qualifi- 
cations for  children  in  many  occupations  are 
fradually  being  raised.  Women  are  excluded 
rom  a  few  industries  in  some  Slates,  in  four 
States  from  all  industries  for  some  weeks  be- 
fore and  after  maternity  confinement.  There 
are  many  laws  requiring  certain  physical  and 
technical  qualifications  of  men  for  particular 
industries.  In  general  the  physical  qualifica- 
tions cover  a  reasonable  immunity  from  dis- 
ease common  in  the  vocation,  freedom  fi^Dm 
diseases  easily  communicated  to  others,  and 
strength  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  one's 
duty,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  require  monthly' 
examinations  of  workers  exposed  to  poisonous 
lead  salts.  The  technical  qualifications  rang« 
all  the  way  from  such  as  may  ue  required  of 
aeronauts  and  electricians  in  one  State  to  those 
expected  of  plumbers  and  chauffeurs  in  22 
States.    These  requirements  are  made  priroarUr 
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for  the  public  safeV,  secoDdarily  iot  tbe  good 
of  the  worker. 

A  few  substances  have  been  outlawed.  A 
ttatioDal  law  (1912)  virtually  prohibits  the 
manufacture  of  matches  containing  white 
phosphorus.  Several  States  forbid  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This  was 
made  national  by  constitutional  amendment  in 
1919.  Massachusetts  forbids  the  use  of  a  shuttle 
touched  by  the  lips  o£  the  operator,  but  no  Slate 
forbids  the  use  of  the  same  btowpipe  in  glass 
industries  by  niore  than  one  person. 

Safety  is  aimed  at  in  many  drastic  laws  re- 
quiring the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery 
and  provision  for  slopping  of  machinery^  at 
once,  forbidding  the  running  of  such  machines 
without  guards  or  cleaning  or  repairing  while 
in  motion.     Laws  designed  for  safety  also  re- 

Siirc  certain  amounts  of  space;  they  call  for 
e  screening  of  stairways  and  elevator  shafts, 
and  require  inspection  of  steam  boilers.  Laws 
for  protection  against  fire  are  found  in  all  the 
States.  Some  of  them  comprise  a  code  in 
themselves,  going  into  great  details  about 
things  ranging  from  the  material  used  in  con- 
structing a  building  to  how  often  the  floors 
shall  be  swept  and  how  the  gas  shall  be  turned 
off. 

The  health  of  a  factory  worker  is  fairly  well 
guarded  in  some  cases,  very  poorly  in  others. 
Few  Slates  have  any  legislation  on  lighting, 
heat  and  humidity.  Half  the  States  require 
ventilation  though  most  of  the  laws  are  too 
vague  to  be  of  much  value.  The  Illinois  law  of 
19W  sets  a  good  standard.  Some  States  for- 
bid sleeping  in  workrooms  and  make  certain 
regulations  for  cleanliness.  It  was  difficult  to 
regulate  'sweating*  after  the  decision  of  the 

Jacobs  case,  but  attempts  are  made  through 
censes  and  inspection.  All  the  mining  States 
have  more  or  less  comprehensive  laws  for 
safety  in  underground  works,  but  the  pro- 
visions for  health  are  less  adecguate. 

Employment  in  transportation  is  regulated 
by  boli)  national  and  State  laws.  Navi^tion  is 
controlled  mainly  by  national  laws.  The  act 
of  191S  sought  to  abolish  virtual  slavery  among 
seamen  by  taking  away  the  right  to  enforce 
contracts  by  imprisonment  and  provided  for 
health  and  safety  under  regulations  comparable 
to  the  factory  acts.  All  the  States  seek  to 
regulate  employment  in  railroads,  but  Federal 
laws    supersede   in    cases    involving  interstate 


of  the  public.  There  has  been  a  sharp  contest 
over  the  'full  crew"  law  which  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  proportion  to  the  kind  and 
size  of  the  train.  Twenty  States  have  enacted 
such  laws  over  the  protests  of  the  railway 
managers  on  the  ground  of  useless  expense,  but 
the  laws  have  been  sustained  by  the  courts  as 
police  regulationa.  In  Missouri  tliis  law  was 
defeated  by  popular  vote. 

Hanjr  of  the  earlier  laws  were  tncxtrnplete 
in  definition  or  inclusion.  Lack  of  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement,  lack  of  respwisibility  for 
violation,  inadequate  penalties,  failure  to  de- 
velop standards  and  lack  of  responsiveness  to 
changing  conditions  were  common  defects  of 
most  of  the  legislations  of  most  of  the  States. 
Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to  remedy  these 
defects  by  defining  in  the  law  the  end  aimed 
at  and  leaving  to  commissions  Urge  discretion- 


—  years  a  mreat  deal  of  legiilalioa 

has  centred  around  the  question  of  liability 
for  accidents.  The  old  common-law  rule  was 
that  responsibility  for  an  accident  must  be 
fixed  on  some  individual.  If  the  employer 
could  show  that  he  had  exercised  ordinary 
care,  he  was  exempt  Even  when  he  had  vio- 
lated a  law  in  failing  to  provide  safe  ma- 
chinery, if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  laborer 
knew  of  the  danger,  the  courts  held  that  he 
had  assumed  the  risk.  Or  if  the  accident  was 
due  to  the  negliEcnce  of  another  empltn'ee  (fel- 


low-servant), ttas  released  the  emWoycr  of 
all  responsibility.  In  recent  vears  a  Iiarxl  fight 
has  been  waged  to  chaa?e  this  law  and  make 


the  industry  bear  the  cost  of  acddeats  t 
workers,  just  as  it  bears  the  accidents  to  its  ma- 
chinery. Georgia  led  the  way  as  far  back  as 
1856  in  abolishing  the  fellow-servant  rule  on 
railways,  but  so  far  has  been  followed  by  only 
half  the  States.  In  1910  New  York  shifted  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  employer.  A  natural 
corollary  of  such  legislation  is  gotne  provision 
for  compensation  without  lawsuit.  By  the 
opening  of  this  century  some  of  the  European 
^vemments  had  enacted  laws  requiring  def- 
inite compensations  to  workers  in  cases  of 
accident.  Some  countries  put  the  whole  burden 
on  the  employers,  who  xake  out  insurance  in 
regular  companies  or  in  government  bonds  and 
pass  the  cost  on  to  the  consumers.  The  first 
law  lootdng  to  this  end  in  the  United  States 
was  passed  by  Uaiytand  in  1902  as  a  sort  of  ct^ 
operative  inaurauce  law.  This  and  several  more 
advanced  laws  by  other  States  were  declared 
unconstitutionaL  In  1908  Congress  made  a 
beginning  for  public  employees  and  since  1911 
no  less  than  32  States  have  legislated  on  the 
subject.  In  order  to  avoid  the  rock  of  uncon- 
stitutionality, most  of  the  statutes  have  been 
made  elective,  but  coupled  with  the  abolition  of 
the  employers'  old  points  of  refuge,  such  as 
fellow-servant  rule,  contributonr  n^ligence 
and  assumption  of  risk.  New  York  amended 
her  constitution  and  made  the  law  compulsory. 
Five  States  provide  State  insurance  funds,  but 
employers  may  elect  to  carry  their  insurance 
in  stock  or  mutual  companies. 

Health  insurance  is  being  agitated  antt  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  las 
drafted  a  model  (1915)  for  introduction  in 
State  legislatures,  but  so  far  no  State  has  inssed 
this  or  any  bill  like  it. 

Exc^t  for  some  kinds  of  public  service  lia- 
bility and  old  age,  pensions  are  practically  tm- 
known  in  the  United  States.  National,  State 
and  municipal  governments  provide  pensions 
for  several  dttssei  of  em[doyees,  espedalty 
soldiers,  sailors,  policemen,  firemen  and 
teachers.  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  oSer 
State  assistance  for  vtiluntary  old  age  penuons 
and  Alaska  and  Ariiona  have  recently  legis- 
lated on  the  subject.  For  pensions  for  women 
see  MoTHOs'  Pensions. 

Unemploymesit,— The  problem  of  trnan- 
ployment  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention. 
No  State  requires  or  even  offers  any  insurance 
against  it.  Twenty-three  States  and  a  dozen 
or  more  municipalities  maintain  etnployment 
exchanges,  some  of  which  have  placxa  a  great 
many  applicants.  At  least  seven  States  require 
licenses  of  private  empkqnncBt  agcncia,  and 
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Idaho  forbidE  the  mntting  of  socfa  agencies 
for  profit.  Emer^ncy  work  is  provided  by 
several  municipalities  and  bv  Idafao.  The  lat- 
ter oiTers  work  on  the  pnbiic  roads  to  dtiaens 
who  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months.  In 
the  course  of  the  World  War  die  natiofia]  gov- 
enunent  greaUy  enlarged  its  activiqr  in  bringing 
workers  and  jobs  togedieT. 

AdministratiTe  Acendet. —  Uassachusetta 
created  the  first  bureau  oi  labor  in  ISW.     Cor- 

GM  followed  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
bor  in  1884,  tlie  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  1903,  and  Oit  Department  of  Labor 
in  1913.  Neartf  every  State  now  has  such  a 
bureau.  The  chief  duty  of  such  bureaus  is  to 
collect  and  distribute  statistical  information  re- 
lating to  the  various  fields  of  labor  and  to  the 
development  of  productive  industries.  In  some 
States  tfaey  are  expected  to  enforce  the  im- 
portant labor  laws.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  decided  movement  for  the  creation  of 
industrial  commissions,  uniting  in  one  authority 
the  administration  of  such  related  laws  as 
those  dealing  with  workmen's  compensation, 
factory  inspection,  etc.  Five  States— Colorado, 
Indiana,  Montana,  Nevada  and  New  York — 
went  over  to  this  system  in  1915.  The  entnisf- 
ing  of  discretionary  power  to  these  commis- 
sions has  gone  a  long  way  in  remedying  early 
laws,  especially  where  they  were  defective  in 
definition  and  inclusion  or  not  responsive  to 
chan^ng  conditions.  For  example,  Congress 
now  merely  demands  safety  of  the  railroads 
and  leaves  tt  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  determine  what  devices  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  requirement.  See  Child 
Labor;  Labor  Movement;  Labor  Unions, 

BibKography,— Labor  Laws  of  the  UiMted 
States  in  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Nos,  148,  186  (J91S)  ;  Commons,  J. 
R.,  and  Andrews,  John  B.  'Principles  of  Labor 
Legislation>  (New  York  1916)  ;  Kelley, 
Florence,  'Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legis- 
lation' (ib.  1905)  ;  'Report  of  the  Executive 
Council  American  Federation  of  Labor'  (1916) ; 
various  pubhcatioRS  of  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation. 

Daviij  Y,  Thomas, 
Professor    of    History    and    Political   Science, 
University  of  Arkansas. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION,  Poreisn.  La- 
bor legislation  is  an  attempt  to  lessen  or  abolish 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  factory  system  in 
industry.  The  rapid  advent  of  modern  capital- 
ism and  the  broaocning  of  markets  enormously 
increased  the  keenness  of  competition  among 
employers,  compelliaK  the  latter  to  exploit  labor 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  order  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production.  As  a  result  the  state 
was  sooner  or  later  obliged  to  step  in  and  pro- 
tect the  worker  from  the  consequences  of  his 
unequal  bargaining  power  with  the  employer, 
especially  the  women  and  child  workers.  At 
present  each  of  the  more  important  countries 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  possesses  some  sort 
of  system  of  labor  laws,  the  scope  and  extent 
□f  which  varies  with  the  development  of  the 
factory  system  in  each  country. 

Great  Britain.— Great  Britain,  which  is 
die  country  of  origin  of  modern  capitalism,  is 
also  the  country  of  origin  of  modern  labor 
legislation.  The  first  important  factory  law 
here  was  passed  in  18Q2  and  a  known  as  the 


'Health  and  Morals  Act.*  This  act  fortnds  the 
employment  of  children  under  nine  years  of 
age,  restricts  the  working  hours  of  children  to 

12  a  day  and  provides  tor  sanitary  conditions 
and  education  for  the  latter.  The  act  was 
hardly  enforced,  and  like  a  similar  act  of  1819, 
remained  a  dead  letter.  It  was  tiot  imtil  1833 
that  an  extensive  and  strict  factory  law  passed 
throui^  ParliamenL  The  Factory  Act  of  1833 
applied  to  all  textile  establishments  and  pro- 
VTOed  for  a  system  of  inspection  by  a  specially 
trained  group  ai  men.  It  again  forbade  the 
work  of  children  tuider  nine  years  of  age,  and 
limited  the  number  of  hours  for  children  under 

13  to  nine  a  day  or  48  a  weel^  and  for  per- 
sons under  18  to  12  a  day  and  69  a  week. 
Night  work  was  entirely  prohibited  and  school- 
ing was  provided  for.  This  notable  law  was 
fMlowed  by  a  series  of  other  laws,  wider  in 
scope  and  stricter  in  enforcement,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Laws  of  1844  and 
1847,  the  first  extending  the  j>ratection  to 
women  and  the  second  establishing  a  lO-hour 
day  for  children  and  women.  In  1878  the 
Factory  Consolidation  Act  was  passed,  whidi 
systematized  and  strengthened  all  previous 
labor  laws.  Since  then  many  labor  laws  were 
passed  extending  protection  to  worldngmen.  In 
1901  work  was  prohibited  for  children  under 
11  years  of  age.  There  is  also  a  vast  body  of 
regulation  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  safety 
in  the  factories.  Night  work  and  Sunday  labor 
for  women  and  children  under  18  is  entirely 
prohibited. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  development  of  the 
labor  laws  in  England  dealing  with  the  legal- 
iiation  of  labor  unions  and  with  industrial 
arbitration.  Up  to  1824  English  labor  unions 
were  illegal  under  the  common  law  and  statutes 
of  ParliamenL  In  1824-25  all  Combination 
Laws  previously  passed  against  unions  were  re- 
pealed and  freedom  of  association  was  granted 
to  a  limited  extent.  In  1871  the  Trade  Union 
Act  was  passed,  which  declared  unions  not  to 
be  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 
This  act  was  followed  in  1875  by  the  Conspiracy 
and  Protection  of  Property  Act^  which  freed 
labor  from  the  conspiracy  laws  in  their  crim* 
inal  aspects  and  gave  some  protection  to  union 
funds.  In  1906  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  freed 
unions  from  dvil  conspiracy  laws  and  ^ve 
them  complete  exemption  from  responsibility 
for  damages  as  a  result  of  acts  comjnilted  l^ 
laborers.  Peaceful  picketing,  strikes,  boycotts 
and  blacklists  were  made  legal.  The  first  im^ 
portant  Conciliation  Act  was  passed  in  189ft 
According  to  this  act  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
given  certain  powers  to  help  bring  about  con- 
ciliation between  employers  and  emfdoyees.  In 
1911  an  industrial  national  council  of  concilia- 
tion was  organised.  A  notable  step  toward 
arbitration  was  taken  by  Ae  Trade  Boards  Act 
of  1909.  The  latter  provides  for  the  establish' 
ment  of  wage  boards  by  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  make  minimum  wage  laws 
for  employees  working  in  industries  where 
wages  are  very  low.  This  law  was  especially 
directed  against  sweating  industries.  In  1909 
also  was  passed  the  LalMr  Exchanges  Act,  ac- 
cording to  which  labor  exchanges  were  organ- 
ized all  over  the  country  to  furnish  workers 
with  information  in  regard  to  employment  and 
help  to  distribute  them  all  o>v«r  the  ootintnr^ 
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The  development  of  social  insurance  in  Eng- 
land is  quite  leeent.  Various  laws  recognizing 
employErs'  liability  were  passed  beginning  with 
1880.  These  laws,  however,  were  narrow  in 
scope  and  voluntary  in  character.  The  first  ex- 
tensive piece  of  social  legislation  was  only 
accomplished  with  the  passage  in  1906  of  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  This  act  did 
away  with  all  previous  legislation  and  reorgan- 
ized accident  insurance  on  a  new  basis,  ex- 
tending it  to  workmen  in  almost  every  kind  of 
employment.  According  to  the  act  employees 
in  event  of  disability  exceeding  seven  days  are 
entitled  to  one-half  the  average  weekly  w^e. 
In  case  of  permanent  disability  the  compensa- 
tion continues  until  the  death  of  the  employee. 
The  law  also  provides  for  funeral  and  meifical 
expenses  and  for  dependents  in  case  of  death. 
The  Act  of  1906  was  followed  by  the  Old-Age 
Pensions  Act  of  1908,  which  provides  that  aU 
persons  over  70,  having  an  annual  income  less 
than  $153,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  varying 
with  the  yearly  income  of  the  recipient  and  not 
exceeding  $3.12  a  week.  Money  for  this  pur- 
pose is  raised  by  general  taxation.  In  1911  the 
system  of  social  insurance  was  made  complete 
by  the  passage  of  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
which  provides  for  sickness  and  unemployment 
insurance  for  some  trades.  Sickness  and  in- 
validity insurance  was  made  compulsory  for  all 
workmen  doing  manual  labor  and  for  other 
persons  whose  income  do  not  exceed  $800  a 
year.  The  law  is  administered  by  locaJ  benefit 
societies  and  contributions  come  from  the  em- 
ployer, employee  and  the  state.  It  provides  for 
medical  aid  and  for  sickness,  invalidity,  and 
maternity  benefils,  the  amount  varying  with  sex 
or  age.  As  far  as  unemployment  is  concerned 
the  government  instituted  an  experimental 
scheme  of  insurance  against  unemployment  in 
the  building  and  engineering  trades.  According 
to  the  law  all  laborers  above  16  in  these  trades 
are  required  to  be  insured  against  unemployment. 
The  system  is  supported  by  joint  contribution 
from  employees  and  employers  and  a  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Germanf.— Labor  legislation  in  Germany 
came  later  than  in  England,  owing  lo  the  be- 
lated rise  of  the  factory  system.  The  first  im- 
portant German  labor  law  was  passed  by  Prus- 
sia in  1839  and  dealt  mainly  witn  the  restriction 
of  hours  of  labor  of  children.  The  employment 
of  dtildren  under  nine  years  of  age  was  en- 
tirely prohibited,  and  the  working  day  of 
children  under  16  was  limited  to  10  hours. 
The  law  was  a  complete  failure,  as  it  was  not 
enforced.  In  1853  another  child  labor  law  was 
passed,  raising  the  minimum  working  age  of 
children  to  12  years  and  restricting  the  working 
day  of  children  under  K  to  six  hours.  The 
law  also  provides  for  the  education  of  the 
children  and  for  factory  inspectors,  but  like 
similar  laws  in  other  German  stales  and  the  law 
of  1839  it  remained  a  dead  letter.  In  IS&i  an 
Industrial  Code  was  adopted  by  the  North  Ger- 
man Federation,  putting  on  the  statute  books 
Prussian  regulations  of  earlier  laws. 

The  rapid  development  of  German  industry 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  greatly 
increased  the  factory  evils.  As  e  result  great 
demands  began  to  be  made  for  uniform  labor 
laws  and  strict  factory  inspection.  In  1878 
the  iitspeclion  of  factories  were  made  com- 
pulsory throughout  the  cmiure.    In  1891  a  uni- 


form industrial  code  was  passed  for  the  entire 
German  Empire.  Children  under  ]3  yeais  of 
age  were  prohibited  to  work  in  factories  and 
children  above  13  could  work  onW  if  they  had 
received  a  primary  education.  The  code  also 
regulates  the  employment  of  women,  limiting 
their  working  day  to  10  hours,  as  well  as  that 
of  children  under  16,  and  prohibiting  night 
work.  The  law  also  nrovides  for  Suncay  rest 
and  sanitation  in  the  factories.  Since  1891  tbe 
Industrial  Code  has  been  amended  in  manj 
ways.  The  Industrial  Code  expressly  levies 
strikes  and  lockouts  and  allows  the  organization 
of  labor  unions  for  the  improvement  of  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  1890  Germany  passed  a 
general  law  establishing  indusinal  courts 
throughout  the"  empire  to  settle  industrial  (fis- 
putes.  The  courts  have  an  equal  number  of 
retiresentatives  from  labor  and  capital  and  are 
presided   over   by  a  chairman   who   represents 

By  far  the  greatest  progress  in  labor  legisla- 
tion was  made  by  Germany  in  the  field  of 
social  insurance.  The  latter  is  used  by  the 
Imperial  German  government  as  a  check  on 
the  ever-growing  influence  of  Social- Democ- 
racy among  the  workingmen.  The  first  im- 
portant insurance  act  was  the  Sickness  Insur- 
ance Law,  parsed  in  1883.  It  provides  for 
sickness  benefits,  free  medical  aid  and  ma- 
ternity and  funeral  benefits.  The  fuads  are 
sustained  by  the  employers  and  employees,  tlie 
former  contributing  one- third  and  the  latter 
two~third$  of  the  fund,  and  are  administered 
by  boards  representing  both  sides.  According 
to  provisions  of  the  law  sickness  benefits  begin 
on  the  third  day  and  amount  usually  to  one- 
half  of  the  wage.  The  Accident  Insurance  Law 
was  passed  in  1SS4.  It  provides  that  accident 
funds  are  to  be  contributed  entirely  by  em- 
ployers and  to  be  administered  by  assoaations 
of  employers  engaged  in  the  same  general 
trades  or  industries.  The  latter  fix  rates, 
classify  trades  and  pass  on  safety  reqiuremcnts. 
Comijensation  for  the  first  13  weeks  comes  from 
the  sick  fund.  After  that  compensation  comes 
from  the  accident  fund.  In  case  of  total  dis- 
ability a  workman  gets  50  per  cent  of  his 
wages  the  first  four  weeks  and  later  66J^  per 
cent.  In  case  of  partial  disability,  he  receives 
a  pension  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dis- 
ablement. In  case  of  death  funeral  henetits 
paid  and  dependents  are  given  a  liberal  pen- 


cording  to  it  all  wage  earners  above  16  must 
insure  a^nst  old  age  and  invalidity.  Liberal 
contributiims  are  also  made  by  capita!  and  the 
State.  Pensions  usually  amount  to  two-lhirds 
of  the  average  wage  of  the  class  to  which  the 
worker  belongB.  As  far  as  nnemployment  in- 
surance is  concerned,  some  be^nnmgs  haw 
been  made  t>y  a  few  municipalities,  but  a  na- 
tional system  against  unemploynient  is  still 
under  consideration.  All  the  original  insurance 
laws  bave  been  many  times  amended  until  ihey 
now  include  practically  all  workers.  In  1911 
all  insurance  laws  were  revised  and  cotnlwicd 

Prance.— The  first  half  of  the  19tli  cen- 
tury brouglit  the  industrial  revolution  to  France 
and  together  with  it  all  the  evils  of  the  factory 
system.  Very  little  protective  legislatMn,  bow- 
ever,    waa    enacted  b«fore    1841,    but  io  tbit 
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year,  owii^  to  strong  public  pressure,  a  child 
labor  law  was  passed  aeclarinE  that  (he  mini- 
mum age  of  children  worktng  in  factories. 
mills  and  worltrfiops  should  be  eight  and  limit- 
ing the  working  day  of  children  between  eijihi 
and  12  years  of  age  to  eight  honrs  and  between 
12  and  16  to  12  hoars.  The  law  was  hardly 
enforced,  aa  factory  inspection  was  inadequate. 
The  Revolution  of  1848  brought  more  labor 
legislation  to  France.  Under  the  infiuence  of 
Louis  Blanc,  naticrttal  workshops  providing 
ereryfiody  with  work  were  -established,  but 
failed.  In  1848  a  law  was  also  passed  establish- 
ing a  12-honr  labor  day  all  over  France.  The 
law  was  not  enforced.  In  1874  a  law  was  en- 
acted reorganizing  factory  legislation.  It 
limited  the  age  of  child  workers  to  12  years, 
restricted  the  working  day  of  children  from 
12  to  16  years  of  sse  to  12  hours,  and  pro- 
hibited night  work  for  children  under  16  and 
for  women  under  21.  It  also  established  sani- 
tary requirements  and  instituted  an  msoection 
service.  In  1892  the  law  was  replaced  by  an- 
other law  more  libera!  in  scope.  A  law  of 
IBW  deals  with'  the  protection  of  health  and 
safety  of  employees  and  requires  that  all 
accidents  be  reported  and  inTCStigated.  In  1900 
the  Act  of  1848  for  a  12-hour  day  was  amended 
and  put  rnto  force.  In  factories  where  women 
and  children  work  the  working  day  is  limited 
to  10  hours.  In  1915  a  minimum  wage  law  was 
enacted,  according  to  which  wages  for  women 
are  to  be  fixed  by  wage  boards. 

In  the  field  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
legalization  of  unions  France  was  rather  slow. 
A  law  passed  in  179]  prohibited  labor  organi- 
zations altogether.  This  law  remained  in  power 
till  1884,  when  the  Syndicate  Law,  making  labor 
organizations  and  strikes  lawful,  was  passed. 
Yet  by  1909  an  order  was  issued  jirohibiting 
Strikes  on  public  works  and  restricting  the 
right  of  public  employees  to  organize.  In 
1»7  the  gtrvemment  look  a  favorable  step 
toward  unionism  by  establishing  labor  ex- 
changes, which  serve  as  employment  bureaus 
and  headquarters  for  unions.  In  the  field  of 
arbitration  France  has  progressed  consider- 
ably through  the  help  of  industrial  courts  or 
conseil  dt  pnufhommes,  originated  at  Lycms 
and  since  then  spread  over  France  and  Europe. 
These  courts  represent  equally  labor  and  capital 
and  settle  quickly  and  cheaply  all  disputes. 

The  idea  of  social  insurance  in  France  ts 
quite  old,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  well  developed 
as  in  Germany  or  even  England,  During  the 
18lh  century  accident  and  sickness  insurance 
was  conducted  by  trade  guilds,  but  after  the 
Revolution  these  activities  were  taken  over  by 
voluntary  societies.  At  present  sickness  bene- 
fits are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  friendly  so- 
cieties, wHlch  since  about  1850  are  closely  regu- 
lated by  the  govemment.  The  benefit  funds 
are  mainly  supplied  by  the  members  of  the  so- 
cieties, though  sometimes  contributions  are 
made  by  employers.  Accident  insurance,  like 
sickness  insurance,  is  also  voluntary.  In  1898 
employers  were  made  liable  for  accidents  which 
disable  iheir  employees  and  at  present  most  of 
the  employers  carry  insurance  for  their  work- 
men. Old-age  insurance  was  made  compulsory 
for  most  of  the  industries  in  1910.  Contribu- 
tions come  from  the  employer  and  employees, 
besides  a  subsidy  being  granted  try  the  state. 


Grarnltng  of  pensions  usually  starts  ai  the 
age  of  55.  but  they  may  be  granted  earlier  if 
the  woriter  becomes  infirm. 

Austria,— Protective  labor  legislation  in 
Austria  began  as  early  as  1853  and  factory  in- 
spection was  instituted  in  1883.  The  Indus- 
trial Code  of  1907  provides  for  sanitation  in 
factories,  for  an  U-hour  day  in  all  industrial 
establishments  and  for  protection  of  child 
workers.  Children  tinder  the  age  of  12  arc 
prohibited  from  labor  and  children  from  12  to 
14  can  work  only  eight  hours  a  day.  Accident 
insurance  was  made  compulsory  in  1887  and 
sickness  insurance  in  1888.  These  laws  closely 
resemble  the  German  laws.  In  1906  a  com- 
pulsory_  old-age  and  invalidity  law  was  passed 
It  provides  for  pensions  to  widows  and  oinhans 
of  the  insured  and  applies  only  to  salariei) 
emploj^t. 

SwitMrUnd.— In  Switzerland  up  to  1877 
most  of  the  labor  laws  were  passed  by  the 
severe  cantons,  but  in  that  year  a  uniform 
federal  factory  law  was  enacted.  This  law, 
amended  and  supplemented  several  times,  regu-- 
lated  child  labor,  hours  of  work  and  conr 
ditions.  In  1914  it  was  repealed  and  replaced 
by  an  industrial  code.  The  latter  provides  for 
the  health  and  safe^  of  employees.  It  estab- 
lished a  10-hour  day  (nine  hours  on  Saturday) 
and  restricts  the  amount  of  overtime  work. 
Night  and  Sunday  work  are  with  some  ex- 
ceptions entirely  prohibited.  Children  under 
14  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  in  fac-i 
tones  and  children  under  16  cannot  work  more 
than  10  hours  a  da^.  The  law  also  established 
voluntary  conciliation  boards  to  settle  indus^ 
trial  disputes  and  provided  for  inspectors  under 
cantonal  and  federal  supervision.  In  1911  a 
law  was  passed,  which  provides  for  voluntary 
sickness  and  compulsory  accident  insurance. 
The  insurance  includes  medical  aid  and  in- 
demnity for  time  lost. 

Belgium  and  Holland.—  Belgium  has  an 
advanced  system  of  labor  rtguTalion  dating 
from  1813.  Industrial  courts  were  established 
in  1859.  Since  1850  many  measures  in  regard 
to  workmen's  insurance  were  passed.  The  in- 
surance covers  health,  accidents,  invalidity  and 
old  age.  In  1901  the  Ghent  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  was  introduced  in  the  city 
of  Ghent.  According  to  this  plan  the  govem- 
ment subsidizes  labor  unions  furnishing  unem- 
plojTnent  insurance.  The  system  has  spread 
rapidh^  over  Belgium  and  other  important 
countries  of  Europe.  Holland's  system  of 
protective  legislation  dates  since  1874  and  pro- 
vides for  mediation  and  arbitration,  regulation 
of  work  of  women  and  children  and  super- 
vision of  sanitation.  I'n  1901  compulsory  acci- 
dent insurance  was  established  by  law  in  al- 
most all  branches  of  industry.  Holland  has 
also  taken  important  steps  toward  sickness  and 
old  age  insurance  and  has  introduced  the  Ghent 
system  of  unemployment   insurance. 

Scandinavia.— Sweden  introduced  a  con> 
prehensive  scheme  of  labor  laws  in  1901  and 
adt^tional  laws  have  been  passed  since  then. 
They  provide  for  mediation  and  arbitration, 
protection  of  women  and  children,  placing  of 
workmen  on  land.  etc.  Social  insurance  was 
started  in  1891,  and  in  1916  an  entirely  new 
compensation  law  was  passed.  It  embraces 
all  wage  earners  in  all  industries  and  providei 
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tioa  coiui  representing  both  labor  and  capital 

was  established  in  1910.     In  1913  a  law  was 

gssed  establishing  a  central  labor  exchange  in 
ipenhagen  with  many  brandi  exchanges  all 
over  the  country.  An  okl-age  pension  system 
was  passed  in  1891,  sickness  insurance  was 
established  in  1892  and  accident  insurance  in 
1898.  In  1916  all  compensation  laws  were  re* 
vised  and  combined  into  one.  Norway's  im- 
portant labor  legislation  dates  since  1872.  Acci- 
dent insurance  beg;an  in  1895  and  sickness  insur- 
ance in  1909. 

Australia  and  New  Z«alaiid.~AustraKa  is 
kiC^ly  advanced  in  the  field  of  labor  legisla- 
tion owing  to  the  fact  that  the  governments  of 
the  commonwealth  and  of  all  the  states  ex- 
cept Victoria  are  in  control  of  labor  minis- 
tries. The  labor  taws  for  which  Australia  is 
most  famous  are  the  compulsory  arbitration 
laws.  ComDulsory  arbitration  was  first 
adopted  by  New  South  Wales  in  I90I  and  is 
now  present  in  all  the  slates.  The  Commcn- 
wealtn  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  was  passed 
in  1904.  It  provides  tor  a  court  with  a  presi- 
dent as  its  sole  member  whose  decisions  are 
final.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  strictly  forbid- 
den. Australia  also  has  an  eij^t-hour  law  and 
most  of  the  slates  have  passed  minimum  wage 
laws  and  compensation  insurance.  In  New 
Zealand  a  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  was 
passed  in  1894  as  a  result  of  the  great  strikes 
of  1890>93.  In  1908  the  law  was  changed  and 
now  provides  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
^oners  of  conciliation  who  in  turn  appoint  ad- 
visers nominated  by  both  parties.  Registered 
unions  are  prohibited  from  striking  nnder  pen- 
alty. Either  side  may  demand  arbitration  and 
the  decisions  are  binding.  Like  Australia, 
New  Zealand  has  an  eight-hour  day  and  laws 
protecting  women  and  children  in  the  facto- 
ries. It  also  has  a  broad  system  of  social  in- 
surance, including  old-age  and  mothers'  pen- 
Other  Countries.— Most  of  the  European 
countries  possess  some  system  of  labor  regu- 
lation and  inspectioa  Since  1880  many  laws 
protecting  children  and  women  have  been 
|»ssed  in  Russia.  Before  the  Revolution  Rus- 
sia also  possessed  a  fairly  advanced  system 
of  factoiy  inspection.  In  Italy  many  import- 
ant labor  laws  have  been  passed  since  188C^  in 
Spain  since  1900.  The  most  important  labor 
law  of  Canada  is  the  Industrial  Disputes  In- 
vestigation Act,  passed  in  1907  after  the  great 
Alberta  mining  strike  of  1906.  The  object  of 
.  the  act  is  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  i-n 
mines  and  industries  connected  with  public 
utilities.  When  a  strike  ii  threatened,  the  gov- 
ernment appoints  a  board  of  conciliation  and 
investigation,  having  one  capitalist,  one  labor 
representative  and  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
latter  or  by  the  government.  Before  the  re- 
port of  the  board  is  published  strikes  are  for- 
bidden under  penally,  but  after  publication  each 
side  is  free  to  act.  The  idea  is  to  arouse  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  side  which  refuses  ar- 
bitration. Practically  all  of  the  countries  pos- 
sess more  or  less  of  a  system  of  worJonen's 


compensation.  In  Itmly  a  law  of  1898  makes 
insurance  against  accidents  compulsory  at  the 
expqise  of  on^loyers.  At  the  same  time  an  old- 
age  invalid!^  insurance  law  was  enacted. 

Intenutiimal  Associstion  for  Labor  L^- 
isUtion.— Considerable  impetus  to  labor  legis- 
lation in  Europe  and  America  was  given  by 
the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation. The  association  was  organized  at  the 
Pari^  Exposition  in  1900  and  has  brandies  in 
molt  of  the  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States.  .Biennial  •conventions  are  held 
in  Switzerland,  where  uniform  laws  are  drafted 
and  recommjcnded  to  the  different  countries. 
After  such  laws  are  adopted  by  a  country,  tbey 
become  equivalent  to  a  treaty. 

The.  World  War  greatly  added  to  the  bn- 
portance  of  labor  le^slation  and  administra- 
tioo.  For  instance,  the  work  performed  by 
labor  exchanges  had  formerly  interested  mainly 
social  refonnert  and  wage  earners ;  the  war 
made  it  a  cornerstone  of  the  nation's  industrial 
efficiency.  For  industrial  labor  suddenly  be- 
came a  rare  and  predous  commodity.  In  the 
first  rush  of  necessi^  govenunents  and  em- 
ployers permitted  a  lowering  of  the  existing 
Standards  of  labor  protection.  Soon,  how- 
ever, invest!^ tions  proved  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  sxismig  labor  laws  was  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  social  justice  as  one  of  a  continuous 
industrial  efiiciency.  The  inflow  of  millions  of 
women  into  the  munitions  industries  greatly 
broadened  the  scope  of  factory  inspection. 
Thus  it  led  to  the  creation  of  posts  of  special 
welfare  supervisors.  Another  side  of  labor 
legislation  which  the  war  strongly  developed 
was  that  which  deals  with  the  prevention  and 
Mttleroent  of  industrial  dilutes.  Special  tri- 
bunals as  well  as  special  administrative  organs 
were  created  with  this  In  view. 
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LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA, 
The.  'Labor  Movement*  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  conscious,  united  and  persistent  efforts  of 
the  laboring  people  to  improve  their  economic 
and  social  condition*.  "Laboring  people*  has 
come  to  mean  those  who  work  for  wages.  Or- 
^aniialions  of  laborers  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  The  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  exclusive  and  monopolistic,  caring  nodi- 
ing  for  other  workers.  This  form  appeared 
among  the  shoemakers  in  Massachusetts  in 
1648,  organized  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling inferior  workmen.  Like  organiiations 
appeared  in  other  industries  from  time  to  time, 
always  local  in  character  and  more  or  less  tem- 
porary. Several  strikes  for  higher  wages  oc- 
curred before  ihe  close  of  the  I8th  c 
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History.— The  birth  of  modern  trade  unioa- 
ism  niay  be  assisted  to  the  closing  jrears  of 
the  18ih  century,  though  it  nerer  uuincd  the 
dignity  of  a  movement  until  the  I9th  was 
well  under  way.  The  cordwainers  (Pbib' 
ddphia  1789  aod  1794),  the  shlpwriehta.  car- 
penters and  tailors  (New  York  im.  1806) 
were  the  pioneers. 

The  labor  tnovement  rkw  out  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  which  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  manner  and  means  of  production 
and  so  caused  a  wider  separation  between  mas- 
ter and  iourueyman.  The  cluiii£e  is  well  illus- 
Irated  in  the  shoe  industry.  At  first  the  master 
made  only  a  *bespoke"  product  and  employed 
journeymen  to  meet  this  demand.  Then  came 
the  capitalists,  ^cunning  men  from  the  Fast.* 
who  stocked  up  and  held  shoes  foi  chance  iiur- 
chaserK.  Changes  of  this  character,  wnicb 
brought  about  the  factory  system,  were  espC' 
dally  noteworthy  1820-40,  but  were  noticeaUe 
before  this.  This  stocking  up  and  the  con^e- 
tition  between  the  capitalists  for  sales  necessi- 
tated a  reduction  of  wages.  The  labor  move- 
ment came  as  a  protest  against  such  conditions. 

While  the  aims  of  the  labor  organizations 
were  industrial  in  its  earlier  stages  the  move- 
ment assumed  a  political  character  and  a  work- 
ingmen's  party  appeared  in  various  places  in 
the  later  twenties  and  early  thirties.  No  doubt 
this  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  suf- 
frage was  a  new  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  propertyless  laboring  man.  As  a  separate 
body  the  labor  party  accomplished  little  that 
was  good  while  doing  some  harm  to  the  cause. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  a  complete  divorce 
between  labor  and  politics,  for  maTiy  of  its  de- 
mands could  be  realized  only  through  legisla- 
tion. But  to  insist  upon  the  passage  of  certain 
laws  was  one  thing,  to  enter  politics  as  a  party 
was  another.  The  experiment  in  politics 
brought  out  this  truth,  though  its  significance 
has  been  lost  a  few  times  since,  in  labor  organ- 
izations and  in  recent  years,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  launch  a  labor  party.  The  organization 
soon  learned  that  belter  results  could  be  secured 
by  formulating  their  demands  and  then  leaving 
it  to  the  members  to  support  the  party  which 
promised  and  performed  most. 

In  the  platforms  of  the  later  twenties  and 
early  thirties  may  be  found  the  causes  of  the 
movement  and  the  ends  sou^t.  They  demand 
the  abolition  of  special  privileges  to  the  strong 
and  the  giving  of  protection  to  the  weak.  The 
specific  demands  were  free  schools,  the  aboli- 
bon  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  of  the  militia 
system  and  of  payment  in  store  checks,  the  en- 
actment of  a  mechanic's  lien  law,  cheaper  legal 
procedure,  equal  taxation,  no  chartered  monop- 
olies, no  InfTation  of  the  currency,  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  and  the 
taxation  of  unearned  increments  in  town  prop- 

The  specific  demands  have  varied  from  time 
to  time,  hut  the  essential  principles  have  re- 
mained the  same,  though  stated  at  times  in 
more  passionate  language.  Throughout  the 
whole  movement  most  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  a  shorter  working  day  and  better  pay. 
iTie  working  day  of  the  farm,  "from  sun  to 
sun,"' had  been  carried  over  into  the  industries 
and  even  extended  there,  for  in  some  industries 
men  worked  longer  in  winter  than  did  the 
fanner.    The  weapons  used  to  remedy  the  atw 


ation  were  oi^aniHitloa  and  the  strike,  backed 
up  by  appeal  to  public  sentiment 

Trade  imionism  reached  the  'coming  out* 
sla^  with  the  organization  of  the  Mechanic's 
Tjiuon  of  Trade  Associations  at  Philadelphia 
in  1827.  Others  soon  followed.  After  a  brief 
flirtation  with  pi)htics  they  settled  down  to  in- 
dusthal  and  social  questions.  The  rising  tide 
of  prosperity  and  the  mounting  cost  of  living 
in  the  first  half,  of  the  fourth  decade  stimulated 
them  to  feverish  activity.  Though  it  was  the 
conditions  which  are .  most  apparent  in  fac- 
tories that  caused  unrest,  it  was  not  the  factory 
workers,  but  skilled  artisans  who  look  the  lead. 
By  1836  the  Trades'  Union  at  Philadelphia  con- 
sisted of  48  societies,  two  of  which  had  over 
900  members  and  four  others  over  700  each. 
The  journeymen  tailors,  cordwainers,  printers 
and  hatters  represented  the  skilled  workers,  the 
cotton  spinners  and  "female  operatives,"  the 
factoiy  workers.  The  printers  includJed  at 
least  24  dties  in  their  organization.  The  pio- 
neer national  iinion  was  the  National  Trades' 
Union,  which  met  at  New  York  in  1834.  This 
mav  be  taken  as  the  progenitor  of  the  American 
Federation  of  to-day. 

The  Right  to  Organize.— The  right  of  la- 
borers to  organise  has  never  been  questioned. 
What  they  may  do  after  organization  has  al- 
ways been  a  disputed  question,  for  our  courts 
have  generally  held  that  a  good  many  things 
which  may  be  legall};  done  by  individuals  may 
not  be  done  by  combinations  of  individuals. 

The  first  ihin^  for  the  laborers  to  do  was 
to  establish  the  right  to  strike  and  make  col- 
lective bargains.  In  this  they  have  always 
been  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  A  dozen  men 
may  combine  as  a  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  business  and  employing  others.  It 
then  becomes  in  law  a  person.  It  may  employ 
only  a  dozen  men.  No  act  of  the  corporation 
fcomposed  of  a  dozen  men)  to  reduce  wages  is 
Ulegal.  Each  of  the  12  employees  may  work  or 
refuse  to  work,  but  if  they  combine  insuch  ac- 
tion then  legal  difficulties  may  arise.  Such  dif- 
licuhics  were  swept  away  in  England  in  a  series 
of  acts  beginning  in  1^4  and  ending  in  1906. 

In  America  strikes  ('tumonls')  occurred 
every  few  years  throughout  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century.  Sometimes  they  were  for 
shorter  hours,  generally  for  hifiher  pay.  In 
1803  the  striking  sailors  at  New  York  used  m- 
thtudation  against  strikebreakers.  *Scab*  and 
•rat*  came  into  use,  and  occasionally  lists  of 
■rats*  were  published.  The  elementary  form 
of  picketing  and  the  boycott  also  appeared. 

The  answer  ofihe  employers  was  appeal  to 
the-  courts  and  ot^nization.  In  18(6  eight 
strikers  were  fined  at  Philadelphia,  and  three 
years  later  DeWitt  Ointon,  mayor  of  New 
York,  fined  24.  TTie  charge  was  conspiracy  to 
raise  wages  and  the  court  held  that  this  was  il- 
legal even  when  there  was  no  intimidation  or 
violence.  Several  other  like  prosecutions  fol- 
lowed. In  1834  the  carpet  manufacturers  of 
Thompsonvitle,  Conn.,  even  secured  ju^cment 
for  $13,000  damages.  The  defendants  not  being 
able  to  pay  were  put  in  jail.  In  1836  certain 
manufacturers  at  New  York  combined  and 
agreed  not  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  strik- 
ing employees;  they  further  agreed  not  to  em- 
tJoy  anybody  who  was  □,  Miember  of  Trades' 
Union  Sodety  or  any  other  sodety  whose  ob- 
ject  was  to  dictate  wages. '  The  grand  jury  f^ 
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fused  to  indict  these  einployen  for  cotispiracy, 
but  the  striking  tailors  were  Aned  $50  to 
$150  each. 

These  prosecutions  were  one  of  the  facr 
tors,  though  not  the  only  one  and  probably 
tiot  the  most  important,  which  led  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  labor  movement.  On^nization  had 
been  orerdone  and  the  unions  were  quarreling 
with  each  other.  There  had  already  been  a 
tendency  toward  polities.  After  the  conviction 
of  the  tailors  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
I)ark  to  protest  against  it,  and  a  State  conven- 
tion was  called.  The  tide  of  discontent  and  the 
Spirit  of  reform  were  rising  throughout  the 
nation  and  every  kind  of  "ism"  was  going  into 
politics.  One  labor  candidate  was  elected  to 
Congress,  but  the  laboring  men  mined  their 
cause  by  admitting  outsiders  and  championing 
various  issues  which  had  no  direct  bearing  upon 
their  objeclive.  The  various  parties  now 
played  for  the  labor  vote,  the  Whigs  supporting 
the  tariff  as  a  protection  to  labor  instead  of 
capital  and  Tammany  Hall  tumine  to  the 
workingmen  instead  of  the  wealthy  class, 
•Thus,*  says  Professor  Commons,  'did  the  la- 
bor movement  of  the  thirties  furnish  to  the 
19th  century  both  its  philosophy  of  labor's  pri- 
ority over  property  and  its  secret  of  maneuver- 
ing labor  to  the  advantage  of  capital.* 

Some  results  worth  while  had  been  accom- 
plished: (1)  A  mechanic's  lien  law;  (2)  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  (3) 
improvement  of  the  public  schools,  had  all 
come  by  legislative  eiMicImenl,  mainly  because 
of  the  pressure  of  the  laboring  class.  The  ap- 
peal to  public  sentiment  was  strong,  both 
through  the  platform  and  the  press.  Between 
1820  and  1S37  no  less  than  68  papers  were  pro- 

J'ected.  The  best  known  of  these  were  the 
iechanic's  Free  Press  (Philadelphia  1828), 
the  U'orkingman's  Advocate  (New  York 
1829)  and  The  Man  (New  York  1835).  the 
last  two  under  the  editorship  of  George  H. 
Evans.  The  denunciation  of  employers  in  the 
papers  was  direct,  often  bitter.  But  no  lejps- 
lauve   enactment   was   secured   for   the   shorter 


the  iO-hour  day  from  President  Van 
More  important  perhaps  was  the  cessa: 
fines  for  mere  strikes.  The  same  year  that  the 
tailors  were  fined  the  cordwainers  were  ac- 
quitted and  in  1842  the  Massachuscits  Supreme 
Court  established  the  right  of  men  to  quit 
work  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
However,  this  did  not  establish  any  general 
right  to  quit  work.  Men  might  quit  work  to 
benefit  themselves  but  not  to  injure  others,  and 

Srosecutions  for  conspiracy  continued  in  the 
fties,  especially  where  acts  of  violence  were 
committed 

The  lean  ^ears  followii^  die  panic  of  1837 
saw  little  activitj;  in  the  labor  world.  The  ris- 
ing prices  following  the  partial  business  revival 
of  1843  witnessed  some  sporadic  union  activity. 
Factory  operatives  now  began  to  t^e  part  in 
the  movement,  but  their  real  significance  be- 
longs to  a  later  period. 

The  period  of  the  forties  is  one  of  the  most 
loquacious  in  all  our  history.  Ji  was  a  "hot 
air*  period  and  the  heat  of  discussion  germi- 
nated a  great  many  issues,  some  of  which  have 
taken  root.    The  old  democracy  had  stood  for 


a  negative,  iaistex-faire  policy.  The  call  now 
was  for  a  constructive  democracy,  one  that 
would  take  hold  and  guide  and  help.  There 
were  two  avenues  of  approach,  thai  of  higher 
idealism  along  which  came  the  humaniurians 
and  transcendentalists ;  the  lower,  on  which 
the  workers  traveled.  The  former  called  for 
justice;  the  latter  demanded  rirfits.  Gradn- 
ally,  especially  after  the  panic  of  1837,  the 
transcendentalists  got  down  to  earth  and  sourIh 
to  experience  the  feelings  of  labor.  Il  assumed 
concrete  form  in  the  experiment  at  Brook 
Farm  (q.v.)  and  the  various  efforts  to  establish 
Fourierism  (q.v.)  and  Owenism.  The  tran- 
scendentalists soon  vanished  into  thin  air, 
but  not  before  they  had  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose. They  openecl  the  eyes  of  society  as  ihcy 
had  not  been  opened  before  to  the  grievance? 
of  labor,  and  touched  a  chord  of  sympathy; 
in  the  laboring  class  they  at  least  touched  the 
chord  of  aspiration  and  caused  them  to  think 
a  little  more  of  duties  if  no  less  of  rights.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  bringing  about 
these  results  and  a  partial  fusion  of  the  two 
ideals  was  Horace  Greeley. 

The  Homestead  Act— The  most  signifi- 
cant concrete  thing  in  the  labor  movement  of 
this  period  was  the  agitation  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Homestead  Act.  Among  the 
natural  rights  ascribed  to  man  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  the  right  to  'life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.*  In  the 
thirties  men  had  begun  to  look  upon  the  riEhi 
to  pursue  happiness  as  ill u so  17,  unless  they 
also  had  th^  njfht  to  the  road  of  pursuit.  Men 
had  as  much  right  to  land  as  to  air.  George 
Henry  Evans  now  gathered  up  these  ideas  and 
evolved  out  of  them  a  constructive  policy. 
Wages,  he  said,  were  low  and  strikes  were  fu- 
tile because  the  Western  lands  were  bottled  up 
and  the  vacant  lands  of  the  East  were  in  the 
hands  of  speculators.  If  these  lands  were 
opened  up,  enough  settlers  would  be  drawn 
off  to  cause  a  rise  in  wages.  In  ISM,  mainly 
through  his  activity,  the  National  Reformers' 
Association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  man  to  his  'natural  right  to  land,' 
and  proceeded  to  demand  of  candidates  a  pledge 
to  vote  for  a  homestead  law.  At  firsl  Greelej' 
opposed,  holding  that  the  ills  of  labor  were 
social,  not  political,  and  that  they  were  10  be 
remedied  by  mutual  agreement  m  a  congicss 
made  up  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees.  Tfie  first  'Industrial  Congress' 
met  at  New  York  in  October  1845.  It  stood 
for  land  reform  and  a  10-hour  law.  Il  con- 
tinued lo  meet  at  intervals  until  1856,  but  Gree- 
ley soon  saw  the  futility  of  its  efforts  and 
came  out  for  legislative  action  (1845),  endors- 
ing in  particular  the  homestead  idea.  In  1S4S 
he  introduced  such  a  bill  in  Congress.  In  1852 
Andrew  Johnson  introduced  another.  Ten 
years  later  il  became  a  law. 

Along  wiih  this  went  the  moveraeni  to  ei- 
empl  homesteads  from  execution  for  debt,  the 
first  response  to  which  came  from  Wisconsin 
in  1847,  though  similar  laws  had  been  eoacltd 
in  several  Southern  Stales  prior  to  this.  En- 
tailment or  absolute  inalienability  was  de- 
manded by  some,  but  voluntary  alienalion  W' 
der  mortgage  was  allowed  everywhere. 

Weary  of  waiting  on  philosophy  and  legi*'*' 
lation  the  workers  agaio  resorted  to  slrikea  to<- 
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lowing  the  period  of  184^  generally  with  suc- 
cess. However,  the  Phalattx  denounced  the 
'degrading  Inttemess  and  iosufficenCT  of  this 
attempt  at  a  compromise*  of  the  rignts  of  la> 
borii^  men,  holdinR  that  it  did  not  'change 
the  terms  of  dependence  on  masters  and  only 
converted  thetn  from  12  and  14  hours  to  10 
hour  slaves.'  The  only  remedy  was  'to  asso- 
ciate and  comhfaic"  and  secure  ownership  of 
'the  land  on  which  th«y  live  and  the  tools  and 
machinery  with  which  they  work.* 

The  influence  of  the  Fourierists  appears  in 
the  action  of  a  convention  representing  several 
unions.  It  endorsed  the  homestead  proposi- 
tion, the  10-hour  movement  and  the  Working- 
men's  Protection  Union  which  was  working 
out  distributive  co-operation  and  rejected  a  pro- 
posal looking  to  political  action.  A)l  efforts 
to  secure  a  10-hour  law  failed  in  Massaditt- 
setis,  but  they  were  successful  in  New  Hamp- 
shire (1847),  Pennsylvania   (1848),  New  Je 


forced.  TTie  movement  for  co-operation  (q.v.) 
had  some  tangible  results  and  by  1838,  769  co- 
oiicrative  stores  bad  been  started.  About  tins 
time  the  movement  began  to  decline  and  by  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  the  stores  had  all  dis- 
appeared or  passed  into  private  ownership, 
liie  failure  was  due  to  two  things,  bad  manage- 
ment and  greed  for  gain.  The  Boston  Tailors' 
Association  Union  ^1849)  was  organized  for 
productive  co-operation,  but  lasted  only  a  few 

Nationalization  of  the  unions  was  hardly 
possible  until  industries  were  enlarged  and  dis- 
tribution more  rapid  and  general.  This  trans- 
formation was  under  way  in  the  fifties.  Rail- 
roads were  being  built  and  disconnected  lines 
were  being  consolidated  into  greater  systems. 
Epoch-ma»ng  inventions,  such  as  the  sewing- 
machine,  the  reaper  and  mower  and  shoe  ma- 
chinenr  had  already  been  registered  in  the  Pat- 
ent Onice.  Expansion  and  consolidation  were 
going  on.  In  1840  there  were  1,240  cotton  fac- 
tories with  $51,000,000  capital,  employing  72,000 
workers.  In  1S50  the  number  had  been  re- 
duced to  IffJA,  the  capital  increased  to  $76,- 
000,000  and  the  workers  to  95,000.  The  woolen 
and  other  industries  were  undergoing  the  same 
change.  Many  local  unions  were  formed,  sev- 
eral of  larger  scope.  At  least  two  national  or- 
ganiiations  still  in  existence  date  from  this 
period,  the  International  Typographical  Union 
(1850)  and  the  Iron  Moulders  (1839).  The 
revolution  in  industry,  instead  of  being  checked, 
was  rather  stimulated  by  the  Ovil  War  the 
next  decade.  Associations  of  manufacturers 
were  common  and  business  was  assuming  the 
monopolistic  type.  The  absence  of  so  many 
workers  on  the  firing  line  weakened  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  their  organization  was  strength- 
ened but  little  while  the  war  lasted,  though  one 
union,  that  of  the  cigar-makers,  dates  from 
1864.  The  increased  use  of  woman,  child  and 
convict  labor,  the  influx  of  immigrants,  espe- 
cialW  from  southern  Europe,  and  the  freemg 
of  the  negroes,  whose  low  standards  were  said 
by  die  workers  to  misfit  him  for  *a  fair  com- 
petition of  the  white  worker,*  and  multiplica- 
tion of  machinery,  all  added  to  the  perplexities 
of  the  laboring  men  and  made  organization  in- 
evilable. 

The  most  significant  demand  of  this  period 


was  the  8-bour  day.  The  basic  philosopliy 
of  this  demand  was  somewhat  different  from 
that  for  the  lO-bour  day.  As  formulated  by 
Ora  Stewart,  a  Boston  mechanic,  this  philoso- 
phy held  that  this  increase  of  the  worker's  lei- 
sure would  raise  the  standard  of  living.  This 
would  cause  a  rise  in  wages  and  an  increased 
use  of  machrnen'.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
program  would,  he  said,  eliminate  the  capital- 
ists for  the  rise  in  wages  would  make  the  cap- 
italist and  laborer  one.  The  specific  program 
naturally  arising  from  such  a  philosoii^y  called 
for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  production 
and  distribution  and  of  emigration  to  the  West* 
em  lands  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment ;  it 
demanded  the  abolition  of  monopoly,  of  the 
contract  system  of  convict  bbor,  educational 
advantages  suitable  for  laboring  people  and 
betler  housing.  Gresham's  law,  said  Stewart, 
operated  in  the  labor  world  as  surely  as  in 
mon^  and  these  measures  should  be  taken  to 
guard  ^^ainst  it. 

A  natural  corollary  of  this  last  was  oppo- 
sition to  convict  labor,  Chinese  imimgration  and 
the  coming  of  Europeans  tmder  contract.  Even 
4e  recently  freed  negro  was  an  object  of  fear, 
and  demands  were  made  for  $f>me  kind  of  pro- 
tective regulations.  With  the  help  of  the  human- 
itarians the  convict  lease  system  has  been  prac- 
tically abolished  and  the  working  of  convicts 
undercontiact  considerably  modified.  The  agi- 
tation for  Chinese  exclusion  was  finally  success- 
ful in  1882  and  other  Asiatics  except  Japanese 
were  included  in  1916.  A  law  against  the  ira* 
portation  of  laborers  under  contract  was  passed 
in  1885,  amended  in  1907. 

Coincident  with  some  of  the  significant 
changes  in  production  was  the  development  of 
the  middleman  who  pushed  in  as  a  connecting 
link  between  producer  of  raw  materials  and 
the  manufacturer  and  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer.  This  was  particularly  noticeable 
1860-80.  The  same  period  also  saw  the  capi- 
talization of  intangible  wealth,  good  will,  trade 
marks,  franchises,  etc.,  interference  with  which 
was  a  violation  of  property  rights.  Intangible 
capital  became  an  effective  security  for  bank- 
ing and  credit  business  through  which  the  mer- 
chant could  control  the  products  of  labot^r  and 
employer.  Such  a  situation  was  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  and  laborers  and  con- 
iribufed  largely  to  the  first  ^eenback  move- 
ment, which  aimed  to  take  this  control  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  tniddleman.  The  proposition 
for  legal  tender  currency  convertible  into 
bonds  and-bonds  convertible  into  legal  tender, 
as  backed  by  several  labor  unions,  was  stoutly 
resisted  then,  even  when  limited  in  quantity 
and  based  on  3  per  cent  bonds,  and  has  sinc« 
been  condemned  by  historians  and  economistlt 

Consolidation  and  concentration  moved  oo 
apace.  Between  1870  and  190S  the  factory,  me- 
cnanical  and  neighborhood  industries  a  little 
more  than  doubled  in  number,  but  the  number 
of  workmen  trebled,  the  value  of  the  product* 
quadrupled  and  the  capital  was  multiplied  by 
six.  The  number  of  establishments  making 
agricultural  implements  declined  (1870-1900) 
66  per  cent,  hut  the  capital  per  establishment 
rose  from  £16,780  to  $220,571  and  die  products 
from  $25,(»0  to  $141,549.  The  close  of  the 
19th  centuiy  and  the  opening  of  the  20th  wit- 
nessed the  appearance  of  the  giant  corporations. 
This  in  itself  destroyed  the  personal  nexuiJw-  , 
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tween  the  emiJoyer  and  employee.  More  than 
dial,  there  wa.s  a  union  of  industries  througb 
inlerioddng  stockholders  and  directors.  The 
result  -was  that  capital,  instead  of  passing  into 
the  hands  of  laborers  and  fanners,  itself  be- 
came the  master  or  the  ally  of  big  business. 
A  very  small  part  of  the  demand  of  labor  in 
the  sixties  was  granted  at  the  request  of  basi' 
ness  in  1913  in  the  Federal  reserve  banks ;  of 
the  farmers  to  the  fanners  in  the  rural  credit 
bill  of  1916. 

The  answer  of  labor  to  concentration  and  to 
the  rising  prices  of  the  war  period  was  organ- 
iiarion.  By^September  1864  the  local  unions  had 
over  200,000  members,  and  then  nationalizadon 
began  widi  the  organization  of  the  Iniemational 
Industrial  Assembly  of  North  America.  The 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  this  union  gives 
causes  of  unions  and  expresses  the  feelings  of 
that  ^e.  It  may  also  be  said  to  give  the  oasic 
motives  of  unionism  from  that  day  to  this, 
though  their  expression  has  been  modified, 
Caintal  is  denounced  as  'aggressive*  and  seek- 
ing to  'enslave  the  working  masses.*  It  'has 
assumed  to  itself  the  right  to  own  and  control 
labor  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  greedy 
and  selfish  ends,  regardless  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  nature's  God.*  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  "if  the  dignity  of  labor  is  to 
be  preserved,  h  must  be  done  by  our  united 
action.*  Tlierefore,  "believing:  the  truth  of  the 
following  maxims,  'that  they  who  would  be 
free  must  strike  the  first  blow.*  *that  in  union 
there  is  strength^  and  'that  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,'  and  calling  upon  God 
to  witness  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we 
do  ordain  and  establish  the  following  consti- 

The  objects  of  the  order  were  the  social  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  workers,  the  correction 
of  abuses  so  as  to  secure  to  them  their  rights 
and  privileges.  This  was  to  be  secured  through 
promoCing  organization  and  the  adjustment  of 
difficulties  between  employers  and  employees. 
Odier  orders  soon  grew  more  specific  in  their 
demands  and  brought  into  the  foreground  such 
Questions  as  the  recognition  of  the  union,  the 
closed  shop.  Limitations  on  apprenticeship,  im- 
migration and  the  imxtortation  of  labor  under 
contract,  prison  labor,  hours,  wages,  the  boy- 
cott, the  blacklist,  picketing,  sanitation  and 
safetjr.  All  of  these  questions  have  been  prom- 
inent since  the  Civil  War,  some  of  them  all  the 
time,  others  at  particular  periods. 

Organizations  now  multiplied  and  grew 
rapidly.  The  National  Labor  Union  was  formed 
in  1866  and  by  1868  had  640,000  members.  It 
now  boldly  entered  politics,  largely  to  support 
Greenbackism.  The  result  was  decline,  death 
and  dissolution,  though  the  American  Labor 
party  arose  out  of  its  ruins  and  pot  forth  a 
csn<udate  for  President  in  1872.  The  Knights 
of  Saint  Crispin  was  organized  among  the  shoe- 
makers in  1^7  as  a  secret  socie^  and  became 
ta  influential  order,  but  it  played  with  politics 
and  died  soon  after  1S73.  For  10  ^ears  national 
organizations  floundered  in  the  mire  of  secrecy 
and  politics. 

But  national  unions  of  particular  workers 
were  now  found  to  be  insufficient.  Unions  of 
skilled  workers,  based  on  the  wage-fund  theory, 
gradually  gave  place  to  industrial  unions,  which 
arose  from  a  class  ronsciousness  and  included 
all  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  a  particular 


industry,  diough  the  process  has  never  been 
completed.  It  was  found  that  strikes  conducted 
by  such  unions  were  more  effective.  The  next 
extension  was  the  sympathetic  strike,  a  good 
example  of  w4uch  is  found  in  the  trouble  of 
1894.  The  most  radical  extension  of  this  more- 
ment  ^pcars  in  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
Worid   (q.v.). 

The  Knights  of  Labor  (q.v.),  which  ms 
organized  at  Philadelphia  in  1669  as  a  secret 
order  of  garment  woiKers,  was  gradually  trans- 
formed into  an  order  for  all  workers,  lis  pro- 
gram of  reform  was  extensiv^  demanding  the 
referendum,  bureaus  of  labor,  the  reservation  of 
land  for  actiual  occupiers,  prohibition  of  child 
labor,  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  postal  sav- 
ings banks,  government  ownership  of  raitwajt, 
the  8-hour  day  and  arbitration  of  labor  diffi- 
culties. The  membership  grew  somewhat  slowly 
until  it  readied  100,000  in  1S85.  This  was  a 
period  of  great  unrest  and  the  member^p  sud- 
denly leaped  to  600,000.  It  relied  more  upon 
co-operation  than  upon  strikes  to  realize  its  in- 
dustrial aims.  But  these  men  had  come  in,  not 
to  discuss  patiently,  adopt  calmly  and  execute 
bravely  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  all  worit- 
era.  They  wanted  concrete  results  for  the  mem- 
bership at  once  and  turned  to  strikes  and  pol- 
itics.   The  result  was  a  rapid  decline. 

The  Knights  was  a  highly  centralized  order 
and  had  many  disputes  with  local  orders.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.v.)  was 
founded  in  1881  on  the  trade  union  basis  and  the 
federal  idea  of  government.  The  former  wasa 
retrc^iade  Idea,  but  it,  combined  with  the  fed- 
eral idea  in  govenunent,  was  more  in  harmonj' 
with  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  memberj 
and  the  order  continued  to  grow.  The  in- 
creasiuK  number  of  Socialists  sou^t  to  control 
it,  but  tailed,  and  man];  withdrew  (since  1900) 
to  join  more  socialistic  orders,  such  as  the 
Trade  and  Labor  AUiance  and  The  American 
Labor  Union,  in  forming  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  Worid.  In  spite  of  tius  the  strength 
of  the  Federation  has  hardly  been  impaired. 
Its  largest  affiliated  order,  the  Mine  Workers 
Union,  is  of  the  industrial  type. 

The  large  number  of  women  enlering  indus- 
try since  the  Civil  War  has  Jed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  many  unions  of  women  workers.  The 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  was 
organized  in  1903.  Its  platform  is :  Orgamia- 
tion  oi  all  workers  into  trade  unions,  equal  pay 
for  equal  work,  an  8-hour  day,  a  minitnum 
wage  scale  and  f  tJl  citizenship  for  women.  This 
order  and  its  local  units  are  really  auxilianes 
of  the  Federation.  In  recent  years  the  school 
teachers  have  been  entering  the  Federation,  Md 
in  1516  the  actors  came  over.  The  memberdiip 
to-day  is  over  2,000,000.  ,  ,    ^ 

The  pen  has  developed  into  a  powerful  ad- 
junct of^  the  unions.  There  are  many  papers 
devoted  entirely  to  the  cause  of  labor,  the  most 
inAuential  of  which  is  the  American  Fedtror 
tioMSt.  In  addition  many  newspapers  have  col- 
umns or  pages  devoted  to  labor  news. 

The  fundamental  aims  of  the  unions  have  al- 
ready been  stated  in  giving  their  platforms. 
Better  wages  and  a  shorter  working  day  have 
been  in  the  foreground.  As  already  indiraieA 
several  unions  favored  co-operation  and  op- 
posed strikes.  A  good  many  expeiiments  »■*« 
made  in  co-ope ratn on  and  a  few  of  the  I»«f 
ones  have  succeeded.    But  neither  co-operatwn 
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nor  profit-sfaaring^  ivliidi  wu  mtioduced  by 
the.  operators,  has  displaced  the  wage  system, 
and  for  the  iinpravem«Dt  gf  w^es  tbe  strike 
or  threat  to  Mrtke  is  stiU  common.  From  1381 
to  1905  there  were  36,757  strikes  involving 
8.703,824  workers.  FuUy  35  per  cent  of  these 
strikes  called  (Urectty  fox  an  increase  of  wages 
and  10  per  cent  were  to  oppose  a  reduction, 
while  nearly  S  per  cent  caUea  for  a.  reduction 

The  question  of  hours  has  been  a  vital  one. 
The  ]2-bour  day  was  still  common  in  some  of 
the  large  scale  industries  and  to  this  should  be 
added  the  7-day  week,  especially  ia  those  in- 
dustries such  as  steet  whu^  depended  upon  the 
continuous  process.  The  humanitarians  again 
entered  the  field  and,  basing  their  demand  upon 
social  welfare  rather  than  upon  simply  the  wel- 
fare of  the  workers  directly  affected,  they  and 
the  workers  together  succeeded  in  gelling  the 
8-4iour  day  enacted  into  lav^  in  certain  indus- 
tries. This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  indus- 
trial hygiene  period.  On  the  same  basis  con- 
siderable limitations  have  been  pi*t  upon  woman 
and  child  labor   (q.v.). 

Since  the  Civil  War  strikes  have  been 
marked  by  increasing  violence.  The  great  rail- 
road strikes  of  1877  and  1894,  the  strike  in  the 
steel  mills  at  Homestead  in  1892,  in  the  textile 
mills  at  Lawrence  in  1912  and  in  vatious  coai 
mines  culminating  in  the  troiibles  in  Colorado 
and  Arkansas  in  1914  are  good  examples  of  this. 
The  legal  position  of  the  strikers  has  ex- 
perienced TittJe  change.  The  New  York  law 
of  1820  legaUiing  the  strike  added  little  to  the 
rights  already  held,  that  of  merely  striking.  In 
1894  Eugene  V.  Debs  was-  acquitted  of  a 
charge  of  conspiracy,  but  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison  for  violating  an  injunction  forbidding 
the  American  Raifti-ay  Union  and  "all  other 
persons  whatsoever*  to  interfere  with  certain 
trains  carrying  United  States  mail  and  inter- 
state commerce.  The  use  of  the  injunction 
since  the  Civil  War  has  been  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  the  fines  for  conspiracy  be- 
fore the  war,  even  with  the  slight  limitations 
imposed  upon  its  use  in  recent  years,  Sudt 
prosecutions  as  that  of  Mr.  Debs  and  of  the 
Federation  officers  (Messrs.  Gompers^  Mitchell 
and  Morrison)  for  violating  an  injunction 
against  the  publication  of  aniair  lists  and  the 
awarcKnc  of  damages  against  the  Daitbnry 
hatters  for  boycotting  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  have  virtually  nullified  picketing  and 
the  boycott  (q.v.),  two  of  labor's  effective 
weapons,  though  three  States  nominally  legalize 
the  boycott  and  a  recent  decision  has  uphdd 
picketing. 

Under  the  circimi stances  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Ae  unions  have  expended  considerable 
energy  in  firiititig  for  recognition.  ■  Iti  the  pe- 
riod 1881-1*5,  18  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  those  ordered  by  niuons, 
were  for  recognition  of  the  union  and  another 
7  per  cent  really  involved  this  question.  Many 
employers  hare  agreed  to  recognize  and  deal 
wim  unions;  a  few  have  agreed  to  the  closed 
shop ;  some,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  their  shops 
open  to  non-union  labor  and  closed  to  union 
labor.  In  large  scale  production  uniotlism  is 
weal^  practiciilly  non-exiatcnt  in  some  cases. 
In  1908  the  Federation  tegan  active  partidpa- 
tiott  in  politics  in  furtherance  of  its  aims.  It 
does  not  have  official  candidates,  but  works  for 


those  in  sympathy  with  die  cause  and  against 
those  known  to  be  hostile.  Among  the  demands 
presented  to  the  national  conventions  of  the 
political  parties  in  1916  was  one  for  the  legal- 


id  (hey  seek  to  work  widi  the 
labor  unions.  There  is  also  another  emploj^fers' 
unic«i  which  is  bitterly  hostile  to  labor  unions 
and  uses  every  means  to  break  them  up.  Unions 
of  this  ty^  began  in  the  sixties.  Refusal  to 
employ  union  men,  blacklists  and  lockouts  are 
the  weapons  used. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  in  all  the 
history  of  the  labor  movement  is  the  compara- 
tively recent  entrance  of  a  third  party  to  the 
trouble,  the  public.  Quarrels  and  disputes  are 
vexatious  to  the  disinterested  where  they  have 
to  listen  to  them.  They  disturb  repose.  But 
with  the  modern  social  organization  such  as 

B,  disputes  long  protracted  may  cause  incon- 

lience,  even  when  they  do  not  terminate  in, 
violence  and  war.  The  movement  for  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  to  end  such  disputes  has 
gained  considerable  headway  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  The  United  States  and  most  of  the 
several  States  have  provided  official  machinery 
for  this  work  A  few  notable  cases  of  success- 
ful operation  could  be  cited,  but  the  general 
attitude  of  ^oth  labor  and  capital  toward  this 
movement  is  hostile.  Compulsory  arbitration 
would  have  to  be  adopted  to  cover  anything 
like  all  ihe  cases.  This,  says  capital,  is  taking 
properhr  without  due  process  of  law.  This, 
says  labor,  with  the  enforcement  of  the  award 
would  mean  compulsory  labor  or  slavery.  But 
the  public  is  beginning  to  ask  whether  the  right 
of  operators  and  miners  to  keep  a  mine  closed 
while  they  dispute  over  the  terms  of  operating 
it,  as  in  1902,  or  to  close  a  city  by  tying  up  the 
railways,  as  in  1894,  is  any  more  sacred  than 
the  right  of  the  public  to  keep  from  freezing 
and  starving,  A  negative  answer  may  mean 
taking  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
but  it  does  not  mean  slavery.  It  simply  means 
that  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  society  that  the 
mines  be  kept  open  and  the  railroads  in  opera- 
tion. It  may  mean  that  the  present  capitali7a- 
tioo  of  industry  will  be  displaced,  not  by  in- 
dustrial democracy,  but  by  the  democratization 
of  industry.  See  Labmi  Legislation  ;  Proht- 
Sharinc;  Labor  Unions;  Wages. 
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1910)  ;  Carlton,  F.  T.,  'History  and  Problems  of 
Organized  Labor'  (New  York  1911);  Ely, 
Ridiard  T,,  'The  Labor  Movement  in  America* 
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LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  For^gn. 
Modem  trade  unionism  in  Europe  has  its  origin 
in  the  industrial  revolution,  which  began  in 
England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury and  spread  during  the  next  ccntuiy  over 
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the  greater  ©art  of  the  Continent.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  factory  system,  the  extension 
of  markets  and  the  increase  in  competilion  be- 
tween employers  led  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
rnedijeval  guild  system  and  resulted  in  an  open 
breach  between  employers  and  employees.  The 
latter  soon  began  to  organize  for  protection 
and  improvement  of  conditions.  As  a  result 
we  have  the  modern  trade  union,  which  after 
many  difficulties,  partly  with  the  a.id  of  strikes 
and  partly  through  politics,  has  been  able  to 
assert  itself,  and  now  plays  an  important  part 
in  all  of  the  .principal  manufacturing  countries 
of  Europe. 

Great  Britain.— In  Great  Britain  modern 
trade  unions  began  to  appear  during  the  18lh 
century,  earlier  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Such  unions  had  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  friendly  societies,  since  cwnbinations 
in  restraint  of  trade  were  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon law  and  thus  illegal.  The  perseculion  of 
trade  unions  increased  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  but  in  1824  all  Comhinalion  Laws  pre- 
viously passed  were  repealed  and  freedom  of 
association  gp-anted.  In  1825,  however,  part  of 
the  laws  against  combinations  were  re-enacted 
and  persecutions  of  unions  renewed. 

From  1825  to  1850  English  trade  unionism 
was  revolulionary  and  political  in  character. 
The  fallinE  of  prices  and  the  lack  of  prosperity 
gave  rise  m  1832  to  the  Grand  National  Con- 
solidated Trade  Utrion,  established  by  Robert 
Owen.  This  union  included  many  workmen, 
skilled  as  well  as  unskilled,  and  was  co-opera- 
tive and  revolutionary.  TTiis  movement  was 
followed  by  the  Chartist  movement,  which 
aimed  at  the  attainment  of  economic  equality 
through  political  equality  or  universal  suffrage. 
It  went  to  pieces  in  the  latter  forties  with  the 
return  of  prosperity  and  its  place  was  taken  by 
the  modem  trade  union  of  England 

The  English  labor  unions  established  after 
1850  differed  from  their  predecessors  in  that 
they  took  in  only  skilled  labor  and  placed  little 
confidence  in  political  action.  They  believed  in 
and  tried  to  establish  collective  bargaining,  lim- 
itation of  apprenticeship  and  big  reserve  funds 
for  strikes.  In  1867  later  was  given  *e  right 
of  suffrage  and  in  187S  the  Conspiracy  Laws 
were  greatly  limited.  Between  1858  and  1867 
many  federations  of  branches  in  all  principal 
towns  formed  under  the  name  of  trade  coun- 
cils. The  trades  councils  united  hrto  a  trade 
union  council  in  1868. 

Beginning  with  1880  English  unionism  again 
turned  its  eyes  toward  politics.  Radical  leaders 
like  Mann  and  Bums  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  conservatism  of  the  unions  and  turnedlo 
organiie  the  unskilled  workmen,  a  move  which 
culminated  in  tJie  famous  dockers'  strike  of 
1889.  In  1883  they  launched  the  Independent 
Labor  party  upon  a  socialistic  platform,  with 
James  Kcir  Hardie  as  the  most  prominent 
leader.  For  a  time  the  trade  unions  continued 
aloof  until  they  were  forced  into  the  new  move- 
ment by  the  Taff  Vale  decision  in  1901  which 
threatened  their  very  exislence.  Alreadj;  in 
1899  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  which  since 
the  sixties  had  kept  watch  over  the  parliamen- 
tary interests  of  the  trade  union,  endorsed  in- 
dependent political  action  and  in  1900  the 
■Labour  Representation  Committee*  was  or^n- 
iied,  containing  representatives  from  the  trade 


unions  and  the  several  Socialist  otganitatioiB, 
including  the  Independent  Labor  party.  The 
name  was  later  dianged  to  "Labor  Party.' 
In  1906  the  new  party  scored  its  first  great 
success,  electing  29  members  of  Parliament  and 
11  others  unaffiliated  with  the  party  but  repre- 
senting the  miners.  In  the  same  year  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Trade  Union  and  Trade  Dis- 
pute Act,  which  did  away  with  die  effects  ol 
the  Tafl  Vale  decision.  The  Labor  party  con- 
tinued to  influence  British  legislation  throufih- 
out  the  succeeding  years,  aligning  itself  on 
the  side  of  the  Liberal  government.  The  Great 
War  caused  British  labor  to  give  im  many  of 
its  cherished  privileees  in  order  to  hasten  war 
production.  In  191/  the  Labor  party  modified 
its  constitution  to  take  in  individuals,  brain 
workers  and  unorganized  individuals,  and 
worked  out  a  comprehensive  reconstruction 
program.  Since  1915  the  Labor  party  wai 
represented  in  the  Cabinet. 

In  1915  the  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  numbered  190  with  a 
membership  of  2,667,357.  The  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  founded  in  1899,  is  not 
a  legislative  but  an  economic  organization,  akin 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  It  has 
a  membership  of  about  800,000.  The  total 
number  of  trade  unions,  including  these  un- 
affiliated with  any  general  organization  at  the 
end  of  1915,  was  1,123  with  a  total  membership 
of  3.960,000. 

Gennany.—  In  Germany  the  medieval  guild 
system  came  to  an  end  about  1880  and  its 
place  was  taken  by  modem  guilds,  made  up 
mainly  of  employees  and  encouraged  by  the 
government.  Modem  trade  unions  were  started 
in  1865  and  at  present  are  of  three  kinds,  each 
being  in  opposition  to  the  others:  the  'free* 
or  Social  Democratic  unions,  the  Hirsdi- 
Duncker  or  Liberal  unions,  and  the  Cfarisiian 
unions.  Each  of  these  groups  has  its  separate 
federal  organization. 

The  Social  Democratic  uuions  started  in 
1865  and  grew  very  rapidly  in  membership  liD 
now  they  make  up  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful organization  in  the  German  labor  movement 
Their  rapid  growth  started  in  1868.  when  die 
workingmen  succeeded  in  getting  freedom. of 
association.  From  187S  to  1890  the  unions  were 
persecuted  tcwether  with  the  Socialists  and 
many  unions  were  dissolved.  The  maiority  of 
them,  however,  were  able  to  survive  and  pros- 
per. All  the  Socialist  unions  are  closely  united 
in  the  General  Commis»on,  which  is  allied  with 
the  Social  Democratic  party.  Tlie  Socialist 
unions  are  characterized  by  a  centralized  and 
efficient  organization.  In  1914  the;  numbered 
2,548,763  members,  indudii«  223,»6  women,  and 
divided  into  47  unions.  They  are  very  strong 
among  the  metal  and  mineral  workers,  in  the 
building  trades,  and  among  the  transport  and 
factory  workers.  During  the  war  the  Socialist 
unions  have  lost  more  than  60  per  «nt  of  thnr 
membership.  The  Hirsch-Duncker  or  Liberal 
unions  were  started  in  1868  in  order  to  unile 
the  workmen  who  supported  the  Radical  Parlia- 
mentary party.  They  have  since  lost  ihw 
political  interests  and  are  now  mainly  economic 
in  character.  They  recognize  the  equal  ripils 
and  duties  of  capital  and  labor  and  are  mo- 
socialistic.  Thar  members  are  mostly  slaDw 
workmen,  and  in  1912  tfaey  numberea  109,229, 
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SocuJitt;  bdnK  barred  froin  membership.  The 
Christian  or  Catholic  ucioiis  were   started  in 

1894  as  a  result  of  the  anti- religious  bias  of 
the  SodalisE  unions.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  Catholic  industrial  and  mining  districts 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  Valley.  They 
repudiate  Socialism  and  class  conflict  and. sup- 
port only  the  Centre,  or  Catholic  Party.  They 
are  less  i^gressive  than  the  other  unions.  In 
1912  they  had  a  membership  of  344^,  which 
is  gradually  decreasing. 

Besides  these  three  principal  classes  of  imions 
there  are  several  minor  groups.  There  are 
some  independent  unions,  yellow  unions  pro- 
moted and  subsidized  by  employers,  and  tome 
Polish  unions. 

France. —  Modern  trade  unioiu5m  in  France 
was  greatly  retarded  b:^  the  Law  of  1791,  which 
prohibited  labor  combinations.  The  old- guild 
system  waa  thereby  overthrown  and  no  Oirran- 
izations  were  allowed  to  take  its  place.  Na- 
poleon I  tried  to  form  compulsory  organiia- 
tions  of  employers  and  employees,  but  failed. 
Before  1884,  however,  many  unions  sprang  up 
secretly  all  over  FratKe.  Most  .of  these  unioni 
were  friendly  societies  or  under  sttch  a  disguise. 
The  revolutionary  activities  during  the  middle 
part  of  the  century  gave  great  momentum  to 
the  labor  movement  and  woildngmen  b^^n 
to  deinand  strongly  the  right  of  combination. 
In  1868  trade  uaians  be^n  to  be  tolerated, 
though  they  were  still  illegal.  During  the 
seventies  numerous  unions  were  formed  and 
several  labor  congresses  held  in  Paris.  All 
during  this  time  unionism  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  various  factions  of  the  Social- 
istic party. 

In  1884  the  Syndicat  law  was  passed,  legal- 
izing trade  unions  and  strikes.  Since  then 
French  trade  uniofdsm  developed  rapidly.  In 
1886  a  National  Federation  of  Syndicates  or 
Unions  was  formed.  In  1887  the  first  bourtt 
du  Iraoaii,  or  labor  exchange,  formed  by 
workers  opposed  to  the  Federation,  was  opened 
in  Paris.  The  latter  takes  in  workers  of  all 
trades.  It  spread  all  over  France  and  in  1892 
a  National  Association  of  Labor  Exchanges 
was  formed.  In  1902  the  latter  united  with 
the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  which  in 

1895  took  the  place  of  the  National  Federation. 
The  General  Confederation  is  revolutionary  in 
spirit  and  believes  in  direct  action,  such  as 
general  strikes,  boycotts  and  sabotage  rather 
than  in  political  action.  It  consists  of  national 
federations  of  trades  and  industries,  national 
unions,  single  local  unions  and  labor  exchanges. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of  centralized  au- 


strikes.     In  1912  the  Confede 
bership  of  600,000  workingmen. 

Italy. —  In  Italy  trade  unionism  is  closely 
connected  with  Socialism  and  its  growth  is 
very  recent.  The  first  important  Italian  labor 
organizaticns  were  formed  in  1861  and  1871 
at  Rome,  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini,  and 
were  mostly  co-operative.  At  present  the 
Italian  labor  unions  are  of  several  kinds.  The 
General  Italian  Federation  of  Labor  is  made 
up  of  Socialist  unions  and  was  formed  in 
1906,  It  is  the  most  important  organization  and 
in  1912  had  a  membership  of  400,000.  The 
•Unione  Sindicale*  is  syndicalistic  and  believes 


in  direct  action.  It  haa  a  membership  o£ 
100,000.  The  CathoUc  unions  include  mostly 
women  and  are  as  yet  not  united.  They  also 
have  a  membership  of  about  100,000.  The 
agricultural  laborers  form  a  National  Federa- 
tion of  Rural  Workers  and  have  more  than 
150;000  members. 

AttBtro-Kungary.—  In  1859  Austria  tried  to 
oompel  by  law  employers  and  em^doyees  to  unite 
into  trade  guilds,  but  failed.  In  18(9  the  work- 
ingmen of  Vienna  won  through  demonstrations 
the  right  of  combination.  Since  then  trade 
unions  came  into  existence,  but  owing  to  racial 
differentiation  and  antagonism  their  growth 
was  rather  slow.  Most  of  the  trade  unions  are 
found  in  Vienna  and  the  industrial  districts  of 
Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria.  The  General 
Commission  of  Austrian  Trade  Unions  had  in 
1912  a  membership  of  428,000.  50,000  of  whom, 
were  women.  To  this  organization  also  be- 
hmged  70,000  Bohemians,  some  Poles,  Italians' 
and  Slavs.  In  addition  there  are  two  inde- 
pendent movements,  one  among  Bohemians  and' 
one  among  Germans,  each  having  a  membershio 
of  85,000.  The  Catholic  imions  had  82.000 
members,  45,000  belongiiig  to  the  General  Com- 
mission. During  the  war  Austrian  unions  have 
lost  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their  member- 

Hungary  has  a  separate  trade  \mion  move- 
ment, whose  centre  is  Budapest.  The  National 
Centre  had  in  1912  a  membership  of  112,00a 
Besides  that  we  have  the  Christian  unions  and- 
separate  movements  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina 
and  Croatia-Slavonia.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Hungarian  trade  unions  lost  50  per  cent 
of  their  member^ip,  but  since  1916  thourands 
of  miners,  iron  and  metal  workers  and  govent-' 
ment  employees  have  joined  the  trade  union 


Russia. — Under  the  old  regime  the  devel- 
opment of  Russian  tratte  imions  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  autocratic  government. '  Labor 
began  to  or^nire  in  the  later  seventies  under 
the  leadership  of  the  intellectuals  and  the  Social 
Democrats.  The  unions  were  suppressed  and 
continued  to  revive  under  different  names  only- 
to  be  suppressed  again.  Numerous  strikes  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  nineties  taught  labor  how 
to  organize  secretly  under  the  banners  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party.  Uany  strikes  followed 
and  several  general  strikes  took  place  during 
the  Revolution  of  1905-06.  The  Constitution 
granted  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  ^ave  labor 
the  right  of  association  and  of  striking.  The 
latter  was  a  dead  letter  and  unions  continued 
to  be  persecuted  tip  till  the  Revolution  of  1917. 
While  the  lar^r  part  of  the  labor  movement 
was  absorbed  in  the  Socialist  movement,  there' 
were  numerous  non-Sodalist  labor  organiza- 
tions, which  were  benefit  or  friendly  societies. 
Some  of  the  latter  kind  were  snpported  by  the 
government.  After  the  Revolution  of  1917 
unionism  spread  like  wildfire.  The  Bolshevist 
Revolution  in  November  1917  resulted  in  the 
government  passing  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
workifigmen. 

Belgium  and  Holland.— The  abolition  of 
guilds  m  Belgium  occurred  in  179S  and  since 
then  trade  unionism  gradually  developed  out  of 
trade  benefit  societies.  In  1879  Belgian  work- 
men started  co-operation  and,  in  1885,  a  Social- 
ist   worldngmen's    party    was    launched     Tho< 
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__ _    I   have   82,761    membi  _. 

Holland  the  trade  union  movement  has  been 
weakened  by  religious  differences  and  legal 
repression.  The  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1912  bad  61J35  members, 
the  Catholic  unions  25.000  and  the  Protestant 
unions  some  7,000.  There  were  50,000  mot« 
union  men  belonging  to  other  organizations. 

Scandinavia. —  The  trade  union  morements 
in  Sweden,  Denmaric  and  Norway  are  closely 
allied.  In  Sweden  trade  unions  began  to  form 
in  1880  and  in  1890  a  national  oi^nization  was 
formed,  which  in  1912  had  a  membership  of 
85,000.  The  latter  was  greatly  weakened  by 
strikes  and  lockout  during  19W,  when  it  toit 
more  than  half  of  its  membership.  The 
syndicalist  unions  have  some  35,000  workmen, 
in  Denmark  trade  guilds  came  to  an  end  in 
1857  and  trade  unions  began  to  appear  in  the 
early  seventies,  uniting  into  a  General  Federa- 
tion in  1898.  It  had  tn  1912  a  membership  of 
more  than  100,000  and  was  allied  with  the 
Socialists.  There  are  also  some  Christian  and 
some  Syndicate  unions.  The  General  Federa- 
tion of  Norway  has  a  membership  of  64,000. 
In  Sweden  and  Denmark  trade  unions  greatly 
increased  thefr  memberriiip  during;  the  war. 

Switzerland. —  Swias  unions  resemble  closely 
the  German  trade  unions.  The  National  Fed- 
eration in  1912  had  86.000  members,  die  Syn- 
dicalists 7,000  and  the  Catholics  4,000.  Besides 
there  were  some  45,000  organized  engineeTS  and 
railwaymen.  Since  1886  all  the  unions  are 
united  into  a  Worker's  League,  which  meets 
every  three  years  in  a  congress  and  elects  a 
labor  sectariat  to  represent  the  unions  in  the 
government.    The  Swiss  unions  are  very  coo- 


Atutnlia  and  New  Zetland.—  Trade 
unionism  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is 
very  common  and  extends  in  almost  every  in- 
dustry. In  1916  Australia  had  705  unions  with 
546,556  members.  Extensive  strikes  took  place 
in  Australia  in  1890  in  which  the  uniona  lost 
The  latter  organized  a  labor  party  and  entered 
politics.  By  1915  the  Labor  party  was  in 
control  of  the  government  of  Australia  and  of 
the  govemmenls  of  all  the  states  of  the  com- 
monwealth except  Victoria.  New  Zealand  in 
1912  had  322  umons  with  60,000  members.  Tlie 
strike  of  1917.  in  which  the  unions  were  beaten, 
weakened  the  unions  considerably. 

Other  Couotries.— The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions  of  Spain  has  a  member- 
ship of  100,000  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Legal 
repression  hampers  its  growth  and  railway 
strikes  are  still  prohibited.  Sou^  Africa  had 
100,000  union  men,  mostly  miners,  engineers, 
railwaymen  and  building  \»orkers.  Canadian 
trade  unions  are  closelv  allied  with  tix  Atneri' 
can  uiuons  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  There  arc  also  some  independent  unions. 
The  former  has  86.542  members  and  the  latter 
13.717.  There  are  also  trade  union  movements 
in  Finland  and  the  Balkans. 


Future  of  Trade  Unionism'  (London  I91S)  ; 
Howell,  G..  'Labour  Leinslation.  Labour  Move- 
ments, and.  Labour  Leaders'   (London  1905,  2 


vols.) ;  ^Labor  Year  Book>  (published  in 
London);  Levine,  L..  <The  Labour  Movemcnl 
in  France,  a  study  in  Revolutionary  Syndical- 
ism' (New  York  1912) ;  Ogg.  F,  A,  'Economic 
Development  of  Modem  Europe'  (New  Yorlc 
1917)  ;  Orth,  S.  P.,  'Socialism  and  Democracv 
in  Europe'  (New  York  1913)  ;  Webb,  S.  and  B., 
'History  of  Trade  Unionism'  (London  1911). 
Seug  Peslman, 
Departmtnt  of  Poiitkat  Economy,  UniveriUy 
of  Wucomin. 
LABOR  PARTY.  The.  a  British  political 
Dart^  made  up  of  trade  unions,  trades  councils, 
Socialist  societies  and  labor  associations.  The 
name  was  adopted  by  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  in  1906  and  its  purpose  was  de- 
dared  to  be  the  maintaining  of  a  parliamentary 
Labor  party  acting  independently  as  to  polity 
and  workings.  In  order  to  secure  the  election 
of  trtily  repreientative  candidates,  these  candi- 
dates must  accejn  their  constitution  and  fol- 
low the  decisions  of  die  groups.  An  affiliated 
society  has  to  become  financially  responsiUe  for 
its  candidates  selected  in  conference  in  the 
constituency.  The  Labor  party  business  is 
carried  on  by  an  executive  committee  of  13 
members,  nioie  representing  trades  imions,  one 
trade  councils  and  three  Socialist  sociedes. 
Funds  are  raised  by  assessing  affiliated  societies 
at  two  pence  per  member  per  annum.  The  candi- 
dates must  appear  before  didr  constituents 
under  the  title  of  Labor  candidates  only. 
While,  in  1910,  the  Labor  party  had  but  42 
representatives  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  wiifa 
its  670  members  it  4iad  even  then  proved  itself 
a  [lowerfiil  factor  in  legislation.  In  1916  the 
voting  power  of  the  Labor  party  was  approxi- 
mately 1.500,000  and  became,  politically,  the 
central  Socialist  body  for  Great  Britaiti,  wilh 
37  members  in  Parliament  and  its  ex-chairman, 
J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.F.  The  Independent 
Labor  party  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  Labor  party 
and  was  established  in  1893  but  actively  sup- 

Srts  members  of  the  parent  concern  at  times, 
ssenting  from  tbe  majority  on  a  vote  at  ihe 
beginning  of  the  war  on  absolute  co-operation 
during  tne  war,  (3iairman  MacDonald  resigned 
and  Arthur  Henderson  succeeded  and  o 


M.P,  and  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  former  c 
cials  of  the  Labor  party  were  also  taken  ii 
the  ministry. 

LABOR  TURNOVER.  DefinitioB.-Thc 
fliW  definilion  -of  «he  term  "labor  turnover* 
that  has  been  presented  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  authority  was  offered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  ihe  United  Stales  Depart- 
tt»ent  of  Labor,  in  1918.  Prior  to  this  time  there 
had  been  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
this  subject  that  it  was  ditHcult  to  find  two  au- 
thorities who  agreed  in  every  particular  At 
the  National  Employment  Managers'  Confer- 
ence, held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1918,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  deiine  die  tern 
and  fix  a  mediod  of  computing  the  percentages 
of  turnover,  hut  the  original  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  not  favorably  received,  its  rejection 
being  due  to  tbe  fact  that  it  was  based  on  nei 
hirings  instead  of  separations. 

Adopting  the  conclusions  that  were  reached 
by  a  majonty  of  the  delegates  to  the  Roches- 
ter conference,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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prepared  a  report  which  has  sioce  been  vtty 
generally  accepted  as  the  standard  defimtion 
and  method  ot  compulation  in  the  matter  of 
labor  turnover.  This  report  defines  labor  turn- 
over as  follows ; 

"Labor  turnover  for  any  period  consists  of 
the  number  of  separations  from  service  during 
that  period.  Separations  include  all  quits,  dis- 
cfaarms  and  lay-otTs  for  any  reason  vtbMaa- 

CompatinK  Turaaverw— The  bureau's  report 
was  also  the  first  official  attempt  to  estabush 
a  standard  method  by  which  the  percentages  of 
labor  turnover  might  be  computed.  This 
f  oltows : 

'The  percentage  of  labor  turnover  for  any 
period  considered  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  separations  durioE  the  period  to  the 
average  number  of  employees  on  the  fM-ce 
report   during  that  period.     The  force  report 

£'  res  the  number  of  men  actually  working  each 
y  as  shown  by  the  attendance  records. 
*'It  is  recMnmended  that  the  percentage  of 
lumovcr  be  computed,  for  each  weA.  Ail  turn- 
over Dercentages  for  a  wedc  or  for  any  other 
period  should  always  be  reduced  to  a  yearly 

*To  compute  the  percentage  of  labor  turn- 
over for  any  period  find  the  WtaL  separations 
for  the  perjod  considered  and  divide  by  the 
aveiaee  of  the  number  actual^  working  each 
day  throughout  that  period.  Tlien  multiply  by 
the  proper  factor  to  reduce  to  a  yearly  basis. 

'Example;  Method  of  computing  percent- 
age of  labor  turnover  for  one  wedc: 

■Total  number  of  separations  during  week, 


day,    1.070;    Thursday,    1,035;    Friday,    1,040; 
Saturday,  99a    Average  foe  week,  1,037. 
'Percentage  of  labor  turnover; 


-X52— 1,S0S  per  cent. 


of    daily    attendance  are   averaged    for    each 
month)  : 

*Total  number  of  separations  during  the 
year.  5.020. 

•Average  number  working  each  month  as. 
detenninea  from  the  force  reports  or  daily  at- 
tendance records:  May,  2.(M0;  June,  2,100; 
July,  2,000;  August,  1,980;  September,  2,200; 
October,  2,220;  November,  2^80;  December, 
2.240;  January,  2,250;  February,  2,170;  March, 
2,230;  April.  2,40a    Average  for  year,  2,176. 

•Percentage  of  labor  turnover: 
5,020 

"=231  per  cent 

2,176 

'In  case  the  number  «mplc)yed  by  a  plant 
or  a  department  of  a  plant  decreases  became  it 
is  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  plant  manage- 
ment to  reduce  permanently  its  working  force, 
tins  fact  should  be  explicitly  stated." 

Cost  of  TnrooveTr— The  large  sigiuficanoe 
of  employment  matters  in  thdr  relalson  to  the 
cost  of  production  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  best  audiorities  in  industrial 
efBcietKy,  both  in  the  goverrnnenC  service  and 
in  private  industrv.  are  devoting  so  much  time 


to  the  study  of  these  problems.  They  have 
long  since  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  shift- 
ing working  force  represents  one  of  the  most 
enormous  sources  of  wastage  with  which  the 
manufacturer  has  to  contend,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  greatest  avenues  of  personal  loss  for  the 
individual  worker,  and  they  assert  that  time 
and  money  are  not  wasted  when  these  expendi- 
tures result  in  a  reduction  of  the  labor  turn- 

There  are,  of  course,  no  methods  sufficiently 
oomprehenaive  to  apply  in  computing  the  cost 
of  the  labor  turnover  in  all  plants,  because,  of 
necessity,  this  expense,  depending  upon  the  cost 
of  employing  and  training  ski  I  lea  workers,  must 
difier,  not  only  in  each  industry,  but  to  some 
degree  in  each  factory  as  welL  M^nus  W. 
Alexander,  who  has  made  a  most  thoroii^ 
study  of  this  question,  estimated  that  the  12 
metal  woiking  factories  of  which  he  made  & 
survey  bat  ^1,000  in  a  single  year  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  a  normal  force  of  woricers. 
During  this  period  42,571  persons  had  been,  em- 
ployed «nd  37r374  emplf^ees  bad  qint  the 
organizations  for  one  reason  or  another,  making 
a  net  increase  in  the  working  force  of  only 
6,697. 

While  few  reliable  investigations  have  been 
made  regarding  the  actual  cost  of  cbanging 
help  in  inditstnal  plants,  it  is  generally  agreea 
that  the  estimate  of  $40  per  operative  is  ex- 
tremely conservative.  As  Mr.  Aleaunder  says 
('Hiring  and  Firiiw') :  "While  one  manager 
estimated  the  cost  ot  hiring  and  breatdng  in  an 
employee  at  $30,  the  estimates  of  all  others 
ranged  from  $50  to  $200  per  employee.  The 
great  difference  in  these  estimates  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  diversity  of  the  industries  repre- 
sented by  these  managers.  Most  estimates 
ranged  between  $50  and  $10a 
■  In  view  of  Mr.  Alexander's  estimate  that  it 
costs  S73,S0  to  engage  and  break  in  a  new  semi- 
skilled operative  and  $8.50  to  make  an  un-, 
skilled  laborer  tit  into  this  part  of  the  organi- 
zation, it  would  seem  that  the  lower  cstunate 
of  $40  mi^ju  safely  be  adopted  as  a  minimum 
cost  of  a  new  worker,  yet,  even  at  this  figure 
the  labor  turnover  becomes  an  item  of  expense 
that  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion, the  k>sE  from  this  source  undoubtedly  be- 
ing greater  than  that  due  to  strikes. 

For  example,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a 
labor  turnover  of  100  per  cent  should  nrovide 
for  every  contingency,  including  all  weucnesses 
in  the  laimr  situation  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
employment  force.  This  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  aboiK  1  per  cent  of  the 
employees  will  die  aimualiy;  diat  from  4  to  5 
per  cent  will  have  to  be  replaced  because  of 
prolonged  absence  due  to  illness  or  other  un- 
avoidable causes;  that  about  5  per  cent  will  be 
discfaaiKed  for  justifiable  reasons;  diat  about 
8  per  cent  will  leave  with  legitimate  excuses, 
and  that  another  8  per  cent  will  be  rdeased  on 
account  of  natural  fluctuation  of  production. 
It  is  also  admitted,  of  course,  that  no  employ- 
ment department  can  be  operated  on  a  100  per 
cent  efficiency  basis,  but,  assuming  these  esti- 
mates of  the  percentage  of  unavoidable  changes 
to  be  reasonably  correct,  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  100  per  cent  turnover  should 
make  ample  provisions  for  all  conditions  that 
might  arise,  mcluding  human  frailties  and  all 
normal  changes  in  the  labor  situatKHL 
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'As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  100  per  cent 
labor  tuntover  is  an  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
for  in  plants  where  no  speciaJ  efforts  have  been 
made  n>  &tabiltze  the  working  force  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  turnover  rangiing  from 
200  to  even  700  per  cent,  and  this  under  con- 
ditions that  are  not  regarded  as  abnormal.  For 
example,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  a  study  of  the  turnover  of  12  com- 
panies in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  for 
jrear  endinft  I  June  1918,  found  it  had  been 
necessary  to  hire  32,489  persons  to  keep  14,063 
jobs  filled.  This  means  an  annual  turnover 
percentage  of  224  for  the  afjsregate  labor 
forces  of  these  concerns.  To  compute  the 
cost  of  this  chanffini!  force,  estimating 
the  expense  at  the  conservative  figure  of 
940  per  man,  indicates  bow  stupendous  must  be 
tbe  economic  waste  that  is  traceable  directly  to 
this  source,  an  amount  running  into  the  tens 
of  thousands  — if  not  hundreds  of  thoUEaads — 
for  the  average  empW^er  every  year. 

Computing  Tomover  Coat. — The  difficul- 
ties in  computing  4fae  cost  of  labor  turnover 
Sre  many,  as  this  item  of  expense  is  one  that 
depends  l»r(;ely  upon  the  character  of  the  in- 
dustry and  individual  plant  conditions.  Thus, 
id  plants  where  highly  skilled  woricers  are  re- 

Sreid  An  operative  is  not  eauly  replaced  (md 
cost  of  finding  a  successor  for  such  a  woric- 


Olher  factors  besides  those  of  skill  and  ex- 

C'ence  also  have  a  bearing  upon  this  question, 
the  cost  of  breaking  in  new  operatives  must 
necessarity  depend  upon  such  considerations  as 
the  value  of  ttic  iools  or  machinery  with  which 
they  work,  or  the  value  of  the  materials  which 
diey  must  handle. 

In  spite  of  all  these  (fifiiculties,  however, 
dietw  are  certain  basic  principles  that  may  be 
followed  in  making  en  analysa  of  the  cost  of 
emploving  workers.  These  include  (1)  the  cost 
of  hiring;  (2)  the  cost  of  instruction;  (3)  the 
toss  througn  wear  and  tear  on  tools  and  ma- 
dilnery  used  b^  unskilled  hands;  (4)  the  loss, 
through  excessive  waste  made  by  hiexperienced 
bands;  (5)  the  loss  through  reduced  produc- 
tion, including  the  excess  plant  equipment  re- 
quired to  offset  the  smaller  production  made  It 
inexperienced  operatives. 

In  detail  these  items  of  expense  may  be 
stunmArixcd  as  folk>ws: 

(1)  In-  figuring  the  cost  of  hiring  include 
(a)  die  salaries  of  employment  department 
officials  and  clerical  help;  (b)  the  cost  of  »1- 
vertising  and  printing;  (c)  ilie  cost  of  pfaysicat 
examinations ;  (d)  all  such  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses as  fees  to  labor  bureaus,  cost  of  bai^cs, 
etc  In  reg^ird  to  the  item  of  empkiyment  de- 
partment sauries,  Boyd  Fisher  (in  'Detcrmin- 
itig  Cost  of  Labor  Tumover>)  calls  attention 
to  die  fact  that  while  other  costs  of  hiring  may 
be  spread  over  the  total  number  hirecL  the 
same  rule  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployment department  expense.  ■Figure  total 
number  of  men  on  Mtve'  record  during  tbe 
year,  whether  empkiyed  or  not,*  be  writes, 
■subtract  the  lotal  for  average  standing  pay- 
noil.  The  ratio  of  remainder  of  names  to  tbe 
toCal  on  'live'  record  is  proportion  of  cost  of 
salaries  which  should  be  spread  over  the  mim- 
bo-  of  men  faired." 

(2)  A  computation  of  the  cost  of  tnsinic- 


tion  should  include:  (a)  the  time  of  foremen 
spent  in  the  instruction  of  new  employees;  <b) 
the  time  of  workmen  devoted  to  breaking  in 
new  help;  (c)  the  lime  of  inspectors  or  investi- 
gators required  in  handling  work  of  new  em- 
pkiyees;  or,  if  segregateij  schools  are  in  opera' 
tion  in  the  plant :  (a)  the  salary  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  department  schools ;  (b)  the  wa^ 
of  the  instructors;  (c)  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment devoted  to  sdiool  purposes,  including  all 
such  items  as  interest  on  capital  invested,  de- 
preciation, power,  repairs,  etc 

(3)  In  finding  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear 
include  <a)  the  excess  time  spent  by  mainte- 
nance dqtartment  on  machines  used  by  learn- 
ers and  new  ^eratives:  (b)  cost  01  excess 
materials  used  for  repairing  these  machines; 
(c)  excess  breakage  8i»d  wear  on  tools,  etc., 
and,  when  possible,  (d)  tbe  cost  for  premarare 
depreciation  of  maichinery. 

(4)  The  loss  through  spoiled  woric  and 
other  waste  may  be  found  by  comparing  the 
total  scrap  and  waste  made  l^  new  men  wiifa 
thai  made  by  old  men.  By  dividing  the  differ- 
ence by  the  numt>er  of  men  in  the  group,  the 
total  per  new  employee  will  be  obtained, 

(5)  The  kiss  due  to  reduced  production  de- 
pends, of  course^  upon  ithfc  value  of  the  article 
produced  and  the  skill  and  experience  neces- 
sary for  its  production,  but  there  arc  various 
ways  in  wtiich  the  cost  can  be  estimated  with 
approximate  correctness.    One  of  these  is  pre- 


dunes  worked  by  new  men  and  an  equal 
ber  of  like  maodnes  worked  by  men  over  a 
year  in  servicej  (b)  record  -the  production  of 
eadb  group  until  the  total  of  new  men  reaches 
the  tobl  of  old  men ;  (c)  lime  required  to  reach 
this  may  be  taken  as  average  feartun^  time; 
(d)  totat  diScrence  of  production  dunng  this 
time  may  be  spread  over  the  number  observed 
and  tbe  average  taken  as  the  toss  for  the 
average  man  hired;  (e)  for  men  dropping  out 
of  the  group  while  under  consideration  sub- 
stitute <uher  men  with  appioximately  eqtul  pro- 
duction and  equal  lengui  of  service,*  The  ex- 
cess ^lant  cost  and  the  loss  due  to  reduced  pro- 
duction ^ould  be  figured  separately  and  then 
added  together,  because,  as  Mr.  Fisher  points 
out.  *the  burden  is  not  the  same  man  for  man 
and  department  for  deportmenL*  For  example, 
'in  departments  where  wages  are  in  proportioii 
to  efficiciKy,  "excess  pkmt*  costs  plus  excesave 
supervision  constitute  the  sum  lost  by  slow 
production,*  In  estimating  the  excess  plant 
cost  he  suggests  that  we  "assume  that  the  plant 
investment  required  under  present  conditions 
will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  total  investment  in 
plant  which  would  be  needed  if  there  were  no 
turnover,  as  the  production  which  would  be 
possible  with  the  present  equipment  operated  by 
all  experienced  men  would  bear  M  the  present 
actual  output  In  other  words,  if  the  reduced 
production  is  20  per  cent  the  excess  plant  re- 
quired is  20  per  cent.* 

Methods  of  Redadnc  the  Tnmorer.— In 
view  of  the  genendly  admitted  fact  that  the 
labor  turnover  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  waste  with  which  industry  has  to  contend, 
it  is  not  suiiirising  that  so  many  empkiyers  of 
labor  should  have  adopted  metbods  that  tend 
to  check  the  shifting  tendency  in  tbe  wotbiig 
force,  especially  when  it  has  been  shown  so 
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clearly  that  the  de^red  results  may  "be  attadned 
by  thpse  means.  Of  course,  this  does  nat  mean 
that  the  inauguration  of  the  various  "welfare* 
schemes  in  lieu  of  a  fair  wage  and  otherwise 
decent  working  conditions  will  be  permanently 
effective  as  a  remedy  for  industrial  unrest,  for 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
first  step  in  stabilizing  emplo^ent  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  wages  paid  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  wa^  prevailing  in  competitive 
plants  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  and  shc^ 
conditions  are  the  best  ttia-t  can  be  offered. 
Once  these  foimdation  principles  have  bees 
finnly  established,  however,  the  work  of  creat- 
ing a  loyaL  efficient  and  stable  force  of  workers 
can  be  undertaken  with  confidence. 

In  accomplishing  these  results  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all,  or  even  a  peater  part,  of 
the  suggestions  embodied  in  this  article  should 
be  adopted.  The  ideas  suggested  represent 
many_  of  the  plans  that  have  f)een  put  ioto 
practice  by;  a  large  number  of  different  employ- 
ers in  vartous  sections  of  the  country  and  all 
tend  toward  the  same  end  by  giving  assurance 
to  the  woiker  that  at  is  the  purpose  of  the  em- 
pkiyer  M  see  that  he  receives  a  sqave  deal 
In  other  words,  8o-<alled  *wd£ara  work*  is 
successful  only  when  rt  assumes  a  to^cal  place 
in  the  program  of  a  'square  deal  (hop.* 

The  first  step  in  the  reductkxi  of  the  labor 
turnover  is  the  establishment  of  a  properfar- 
equ^>ped  enmkiynient  department  undH"  the  (E- 
reclion  of  a  ni^  grade  man  who  must  be  given 
all  necessary  ouutority  and  one  of  bis  first 
duties  wilt  be  to  ascertain,  by  the  itudy  of  care- 
fu1t;f  compiled  statistics,  the  sources  of  the  ex- 
cessive turnover  and,  as  far  as  possible,  its  causes. 

These  facts  ascertained,  as  th^  will  be  by 
an  (ffidcnt  etnployiiKnt  manager,  ways  will  be 
found  t»  remed/  cxistnng  defects  in  the  organ- 
ization. By  fairing  men  in  accordance  with 
properly  prepared  'job  specificatjons"  he  will 
greatly  rediKe  the  danger  of  assigning  new 
empk)y«es  to  jobs  that  they  are  not  fitted  to 
perform;  by  seeing  that  th<^  are  given  ade- 
quate instructions  ne  paves  tne  way  for  more 
speedy  efficiency  in  service  which  meant  a 
higher  earning  capacity  for  the  worker  as  well 
as  greater  and  better  production  for  the  firm, 
while,  by  standing  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  employees  and  the  employer  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  the  grievances  of  the  workers, 
to  see  that  any  injustices  are  made  right,  errors 
are  adjusted  or  oiisunderstandings  explained 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  feel  that 
diey  have  cause  for  complaint  A  plant  which 
provides  steady  work  at  Sood  wages  for  men 
who  have  been  properly  nired  and  who  have 
the  assurance  ihat  Uiey  will  not  be  discharged 
hastily  or  unjustly,  has  pot  into  eSoet  the 
fundvnental   remedies  for  a  labor  turnover. 

The  supplementary  remedies  that  have  been 
adopted  by  those  who  have  Interested  them- 
selves in  ihe  effort  to  make  employment  con- 
genial for  the  employed  include  a  wide  variety 
of  activities.  In  many  plants  a  number  of  diese 
ideas  have  been  inaugurated  and,  so  far  as  the 
writer's  knowledge  eitends,  in  no  case  where  a 
well-defined  program  of  such  activities  has  been 
adopted  has  the  plan  erver  been  dropped.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  Boyd  Fisher  says,  'it  is  hard  to 
make  an  indnstnal  program  succeed  promptly 
owing  to  the  difficult  that  a  plant  has  in  estab- 
fishing  its  diaracter  widi  its  woifaceiL    .    .    . 


Workmen  have  been  disappointed  too  often  tcx 
be  anything  but  skeptical.  They  have  tested 
too  many  mere  paper  plans  for  their  welfare 
to  place  any  «asy  reliance  upon  new  ones.  But 
when  a  management,  by  undevtati^  honesty, 
detemunation  and  good  spirit,  carries  dirou^ 
dtiring  a  term  of  years  a  prc^ram  of  ao- 
pkiyees'  betterment,  it  cannot  fail  to  win  their 
confidence  and  friendship* —  two  factors  whicfa^ 
he  might  bav«  added,  oonstitnte  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  loyal  and  efficient  service. 

These  plans  iiV:lude: 

Health,  Sanitation  and  Safetjr^— The  pro- 
vision of  standardized  sanitary  working  condi- 
tions, with  Gu£BdeBt  light,  proper  temperature 
and  adequate  ventilattoii,  pr^ierly  maintained 
toilets  and  well-eqnipped  washing  and  drosnng- 
rooms.  While  many  plants  now  pnovide  for  a 
ph3rucal  examination  of  appHcants  for  employ-, 
ment,  others  who  do  not  make  this  requircotent 
have  established  an  ememency,  or  first-aid,  hos- 
pital where  quick  and  emcient  treatment  can  be 
given  to  those  who  meet  with  accidents  or  who 
are  taken  ill.  In  some  instances  regular  physi- 
cians are  kept  in  attendance,  in  others  graduate 
nurses  are  jn  charge  of  the  emergency  work, 
and  the  nurses  frequently  perform  equally  .im-. 
portant  functions  as  home  visitors  or  by  acting. 
as  friends  and  advisers  to  the  female  workers. 
There  are  plants  in  this  country  where  a  dentist 
and  an  optician  are  regular  members  of  the 
physical  staff  and  in  a  lew  cases  die  medical 
supervision  includes  attendance  upon  the  work- 
ers even  when  they  are  confined  to  their  homes. 
Where  there  is  a  physician  on  .the  staff  he  is 
almost  invariably  a  member  of  the  safety  organ- 
isation and  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
diat  the  plans  of  the  management  regarding  die 
enforcement  of  all  safety  regulations  and  the 
adoption  of  standardized  equipment  for  the  pro- 
tecttoD  of  the  operatives  are  effectively  earned 
out 

Lunchroom. —  The  maintenance  of  lunch- 
rooms where  properly  selected  and  carefully 
prepared  foods  are  served,  practically  at  cost 
price,  is  common.  In  some  plants  three  regular 
meals  are  served  daily  that  workers  who  do 
not  live  at  home  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
secure  the  right  lands  of  food  at  reasonaMe 
prices ;  in  the  majority  of  plants,  however,  the 
service  is  confined  to  one  meal  —  luncheon  or 
dinner  — for  each  shift  of  operatives. 

Co-operative  Stores.— For  the  advantage 
of  those  who  are  housekeepers  many  plants 
maint^n  co-operative  Stores,  thus  using  die 
purchasing  power  of  the  Comparw  to  buy  com- 
modities cheaply  and  lUspose  of  diem  to  the 
workers  with  little  or  no  profit  Some  coit* 
cetns  have  devekiped  tMs  ^kin  to  so  hi^  a' 
d^ee  that  -they  supply  the«r  empteyees  with 
bakery  products  baked  in  their  own  ovens,  and 
vegetables  and  dairy  products  from  their  own 
farms,  as  well  as  the  commodities  whidi  are 
ordinarily  found  in  such  stores. 

Protttoti<m  of  Thrifts—  Many  of  the  aotiv- 
Hies  that  have  been  adopted  along  betterment 
lines  are  designed  to  promote  dtrift  and  a  more 
proper  use  of  the  income  on  the  part  of  the 
employees.  To  accomplish  tlM  result,  different 
avenues  of  approach  are  required.  These  in- 
clude (a)  the  pronMtion  of  a  mutual  aid  asso- 
daikm,  provtifing  sickneas,  death  and  other 
benefits  tor  the  onployee*;.  (.b)  the  eMabttlli- 
onnt  of  a  borne  biuld»ng  association;  (cV^bC' 
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:   oE    banking    {acilities    (either    in 

n  wdth  or  in  dependent  of  a  local  bank), 

thnnish  which  employees  may  deposit  and  with- 
draw their  savings  and  transact  other  banking 
business  without  loss  ot  time  or  danger  of  loss 
thratij^  fraud  or  error;  (d)  payment  at  dis- 
count of  the  debts  of  overburdened  employees, 
the  taoaey  to  be  repaid  in  small  wedcly  instal- 
ments; (e)  furnishing  free  legal  aid  in  safe- 
guarding real  estate  transactions  of  the  work- 
ers, in  preventing  thdr  exploitation  by  imprin- 
,  dpied  professional  men  and  tradesmen  and  in 
aoording  them  advice  and  asustance  in  case  of 
other  legal  troubles;  (f)  discourage  the  use  of 
alooboUc  drinks  and  Qther  habits  that  lead  to 
extravagance;  (g)  encourage  the  employees  to 
purchase  stock  in  the  company  as  an  avenue  for 
the  investment  of  their  savings,  thus  giving  them 
a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  plant 

Kducstioiul. —  The  establishment  of  classes 
in  English  for  foreign-bom  workers,  supple- 
mented by  instructkins  in  citizenship.  In  some 
flants  the  work  of  instruction  is  carried  still 
urther,  classes  being  formed  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  studies  that  will  fit  them 
for  higher  positions  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, while  others  encourage  the  employees  to 
(ffiprove  their  education  by  reimbursing  them 
ior  tbt  money  they  may  spend  in  courses  of 
study  when  completed. 

Hoiuine. —  In  many  cases  companies  have 
tound  it  advantageous  to  inaugurate  housing 
devckipments,  thus  ettabling  die  workers  to  live 
tinder  decent  conditions  in  a  proper  environ- 
ment, either  by  the  paj^ent  of  rent  or  on  an 
instalment-purchase  basis.  In  several  instances 
thriving  com  muni  lies  have  been  established, 
with  all  the  attractions  of  small  city  hfe,  and 
under  conditions  that  are  conducive  to  health, 
contentment  and  ^ciency. 

Developitig  a  Plant  Spirit—  Many  of  the 
activities  adopted  by  different  plants  are  par- 
ticularly designed  to  devek)p  a  ^irit  of  friend- 
ship and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  emploj-ee. 
Ainong  these  are  (a)  the  plant  paper,  a  perud- 
ical  which  details  the  gossip  and  news  happen- 
ings in  the  plant  ana  which  has  almost  in- 
variably proved  a  source  of  great  mutual  en- 
joyment and  profit ;  (b)  the  promotion  of  social 
functions,  such  as  pinmics  during  the  stmimer 
months  and  entertainments^  amateur  theatricals, 
minsirel  shawl,  amateur  circuses,  lectures  and 
dances  in  the  winter;  in  some  plants  foremen's 
meetingB  or  (finners  are  held;  in  others,  depart- 
mental gatherings  for  various  social  purposes; 
(e)  the  encouragoneot  of  any  form  of  self- 
directed  organization  on  die  part  of  the  em- 
ployees so  kjng  as  th^  are  not  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  plant ;  such  organizations  in- 
dn<£ng  singing  societies,  bands,  drum  corps  and 
all  kinds  of  athletic  activities.  In  many  plants 
such  fadltties  as  athletic  fields,  hand-ball  courts, 
tennis  courts,  indoor  gymnasiums,  bowKng 
alleys,  bUUard  .tables  and  even  playgrounds  for 
the  children  or  the  employees  are  provided. 

Day  Nnrseriesv— In  several  instances  day 
inirsenes  have  been  established  in  manufactur- 
ing pLants  for  the  care  of  the  small  children  of 
women  who  arc  compelled  to  support  their 
families  and  who  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  work  and  properly  care  for  their  little  ones. 

SaggMtion  Box.— Many  employers  have  re-       -       _     _  -  „  ,  _ 

portedtbe  succees  of   plans   for  oonsdering      toward    disidacing   cx)iiveatiaD^  legislation. 


Protection  for  Workers. —  During  the  past 
few  yeais  many  plans  have  been  adopted  for 
the  better  retnuneration  and  fuller  protection  of 
employees.  These  include  (a)  the  payment  of 
bonuses  for  efficient  and  faithful  service;  (b) 
the  purchase  of  group  insurance  provitfing  for 
payments  in  case  of  sickness  or  death;  (c)  the 
pensioning  of  aged  or  disabled  employees,  and 
(d)  various  plans  for  profit-sharing  that  have 
been  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  tne  pennon. 
In  addition,  there  are  the  several  systems  of 
oo-<qierative     management      that     have     been 


and  contentment  ^nd  which  range  from  a  sHght 
variation  from  the  ordinary  shop  committee  to 
the  more  radical  industrial  democracy.  Con- 
sult Slichter,  S.  H,  <The  Turnover  of  Factory 
Labor'  (1919). 

John  R.  Ueadek, 
Labor  and  Srruice  Department,  Brighton  Mills, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
LABOR  UNION,  The  American,  a  So- 
dalist-Labor  orranization  founded  in  May  1S96, 
as  the  Western  Labor  Union.  At  a  convention 
held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1902,  the  scope  of  the 
organintion  was  widened  and  the  name 
changed.  It  favors  international  socialism,  and 
the  government  of  the  body  is  more  centralized 
than  ordinary  federations  of  trade  unions.  Tbt 
Union  is  composed  tarrely  of  trade  unions  w 
the  States  of  Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington and  Wsroming,  The  organization  is 
Svemed  by  an  executive  board  of  nine,  and 
:  usual  president,  -vice-j) resident  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  such  tmions.  The  term  of 
the  ofGcers  is  two  years  and  they  are  voted  for 
by  the  entire  body  of  members.  It  has  abont 
173  local  unions,  S  district  unions  and  a  mem- 
bership of  I50,(XX).  The  most  important 
afiilialed  organization  is  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners.  The  ofRcial  organ  Is  the  yoice 
of  Labor,  published  at  Butte,  Mont  | 

LABOR  UNIONS.  The  government  of 
labor  unions  has  developed  somewhat  like  our 
political  institutions.  First  there  vras  the  local 
union,  which  confined  its  activities  to  one  place 
and  was  very  democratic  The  members  all 
came  together  in  primary  assembly  where  they 
decided  all  questions  and  elected  a  few  officers 
for  short  terms.  In  time  several  unions  in  the 
same  industry  came  together  and  formed  a 
State  or  interstate  union.  These  soon  evolved 
into  national  organizations,  such  as  the  United  i 

Mine  Workers,  or  the  Brodierhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers.  Then  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  conscious  effort  to  model  after  our  political 
mstitutions.  The  local  unions  still  exist  Some 
such  organizations  in  a  {larttcular  State  have  a 
State  union  though  there  is  little  State  organiza- 
tion except  in  federations.  City  and  Sute 
federations  exist  largely  for  political  purposes, 
to  influence  elections  and  secure  favorable 
legislation.  At  the  top  of  the  unions  in  any 
particular  industry  stands  the  national  onion. 
This  is  governed  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  local  unions  and  a  set  of  executive 
officers.    However,    direct    legislation   by   the 
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also  solves  the  vexatious  irTabl«iB  of  propor- 
tional represcBtatioii. 

CentralindoiL— The  extent  of  cottnliza- 
tion  varies  eready  in  the  diflereitt  unions. 
The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  has 
taken  over  a  great  manr  matters  formerly  left 
to  the  local  untons  and  slill  left  to  them  in 
some  organiiationa.  Extensive  supervisoiy 
'  powers  are  vested  in  the  hands  of  uie  presi- 
dent 'and  the  "financier.*  Sick,  disabled  and 
unemployment  benefit  funds  are  left  vith  the 
locals,  kwt  the  administration  of  these  funds  is 
rigidly  inspected  by  the  *fiiiancin.'  The  use 
of  Ae  union  label  is  another  matter  of  national 
control  and  fines  may  be  imposed  for  viohtion 
of  the  rules  governing  it.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  is  a  very  democratic  organization. 
Since  1911  the  consticution  has  provided  that 
no  strike  shall  be  ordered  or  called  off  by  dis- 
trict or  national  officers  withom  a  referendum. 
The  centraUcation  of  industry  has  done  much 
to  centralize  the  unions,  tbon;^  it  is  still  pos- 
sible for  local  Strikes  to  be  called  in  some  in- 
dustries. At  the  top  of  the  orders  stands  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.v.).  though 
several  of  the  larger  -unions  never  luve  affiliated 
with  the  Federation.  This  is,  strictly  speaking, 
more  nearly  a  confederation.  It  is  a  federation 
of  federations.  Local  unions,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  known  to  it  only  through)  city,  dis- 
trict. State  or  national  federations.  Exceptions 
are  made  in  favor  of  unions  for  which  no 
national  federation  exists.  The  executive  coun- 
cil may  levy  a  tax  of  one  cent  a  week  per 
member  on  the  affiliated  unions  for  not  more 
than  10  weeks,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port an  aifiliated  tmion  on  strike. 

Membenbip.— Previous  to  1880  membei^ 
ship  in  die  unions  was  controlled  mainly  by 
the  locals,  but  since  that  time  this  has  passed 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
authorities.  Especially  have  they  been  active 
in  forming  new  local  unions.  The  race  ques- 
tion has  proved  a  vexatious  problem.  Twelve 
imions,  mostly  in  the  railway  service,  absolutely 
exclude  the  negro.  The  Knights  and  the 
American  Federation  are  favorable  to  him, 
but  he  has  a  hard  row  in  many  unions  from 
which  he  is  nominally  not  excluded  The  fees 
to  be  exacted  of  new  members  is  generally  left 
to  the  locals,  but  this  is  some  times  abused  to 
exclude  persons  not  desired  by  the  particular 
local.  To  coirect  this  some  national  unions 
prescribe  maximiun  and  minimum  fees.  Some 
require  actual  instruction  and  work  in  the 
trade  amounting  virtually  to  an  apprenticeship 
and  this  must  be  in  a  "^fair*  shop.  Kinship 
often  i^ys  apart.  For  exunple,  in  1905  a 
local  of  the  Pliwibers'  United  Association  ac- 
cepted none  but  sons  of  Journeymen  or  boss 
plumbers  as  apprentices.  Limitations  upon  the 
number  of  apprentices  are.  common.  Compe- 
tency for  membership  is  tested  in  most  unions 
iqi  wage-earning  capacity.  The  applicant  must 
be  competent  to  command  the  minimum  wages 
cstablislied  by  the  local  union.  A  few  apply 
the  time  test,  that  he  shall  have  worked  three 
years  at  the  trade.  A  few  combine  the  tests  of 
wages  and  time.  Some  unions  will  not  admit 
foreigners  unless  naturalized,  or  exact  high 
fees  of  them  or  requisc  the  consent  of  the 
national  union,  or  the  presentation  of  a  foreign 
card.  Under  certain  conditions  members  may 
be  required  to  withdraw  or  they  are  automat- 
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control  exercised  by  tuiions  over  their 
members  is  considerable.  The  only  punish- 
ments they  can  impose  are  iine  and  suspension 
or  expulsion,  but  the  force  of  these  is  very 
great.  The  courts  have  held  that  such  fines 
are  not  unlawful  and  a  few  decisions  intimate 
that  that  they  may  be  collected  by  law.  At 
least  they  may  expel  from  mcmhership  for 
failure  to  pay  the  fine  and  this  renders  it  veiy  . 
difficult  for  the  one  thus  expelled  to  secure  em- 

K'  )yment  The  legahty  of  such  expulsion  will 
looked  into  by  the  courts  and  in  one  case  a 
New  York  court  iias  ordered  restoration  to 
membership.  In  some  unions  these  penalties 
mav  be  inwosed  by  the  locals.  The  Carpenters 
ana  Joiners  Union  requires  trial  by  the  district 
council,    where    one   exists. 

Benefits.^- American  tmions  were  much 
later  than  the  English  in  developing  benefits, 
although  until  recent  times  there  was  no  system 
of  State  insurance  against  accidents,  sidmess 
and  unemployment,  and  no  old  age  pensions. 
The  leaders  in  this  work  have  been  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  The  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union,  The  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  and 
the  Street  Railway  Employees.  The  Typo- 
graphical Union  began  paying  burial  bendts 
in  1692  and  the  same  year  it  opened  a  home 
for  disabled  printers  at  Colorado  Springs.  In 
1916  it  paid  ^4322  in  death  benefits,  $352,920 
in  old  age  pensions  and  £109,431  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  home.  Tne  death  benefits  paid 
by  the  Carpenters  in  1916  amounted  to  $314,977, 
by  the  Street  Railway  Employees,  $353,294. 
The  total  of  such  benefits  paid  by  over  70 
unions  in  the  American  Federation  amounted 
to  S2,2M,610,  the  sick  benefits,  $1,068,609,  deaUi 
benefits  to  members'  wives,  $63,662,  for  unem- 
ployment, $120,770,  traveling  benefits  (in  search 
of  employment),  $26,283,  In  1916  the  Car- 
penters voted  almost  tmanimously  for  an  assess- 
ment of  20  cents  a  month  for  an  old  age  dona- 
tion fund.  A  man  60  years  old  and  for  25  years 
a  member  of  the  umon  is  entitled  to  $10  a 
month.  Some  unions  not  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  have  similar  arrangements,  es- 
pecially the  railroad  brotherhoods. 

The  accumulation  of  strike  benefit  funds 
is  a  common  practice.  The  funds  paid  out  by 
the  members  of  the  Federation  in  1916 
amounted  to  $2,708,789  to  which  should  be  added 
$154,009  paid  by  unions  to  aid  other  unions. 
For  die  relief  of  the  Danbury  Hatters,  who 
were  heavily  fined  for  boycotting,  the  Federa- 
tion collected  $158,636. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  or^nized  laborers 
belong  to  crafts  unions.  The  industrial  revo- 
lution and  its  continued  evolution  has  brought 
about  a  disintegrating  tendency  in  unions,  crafts 
l>ea>ming  subdivided  into  many  new  crafts.  The 
result  has  been  many  and  bitter  jurisdictional 
disputes.  For  example,  in  the  building  trades, 
steam  fitters  and  plumbers  have  often  disputed 
over  the  handling  of  certain  pipes.  Some  now 
show  a  tendency  toward  more  comprehensive 
organization  alone  industrial  lines,  such  as  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  which  includes,  all 
workers  about  mines.  Another  still  broader 
organization  is  tbe  Independent  Workers  o£  the 
World  (q.v.). 
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Women'!  Orgaauatieiis.—  Previous  to 
the  Gvil  War  most  of  the  orginiMtions  of 
women  were  local  and  more  or  less  temporary. 
The  mill  operators  at  Dover  organised  for  a 
Strike  in  1828  atid  those  at  Lowell  in  1838.  In 
the  fifties  there  was  a  renewal  of  activity  and 
there  were  many  strikes  for  itv/tr  hours  and 


the  public  was  sufficiently  aroused  to  secure 
few  laws  limiting'  the  hours. 

The  Qvil  War  had  been  particularly  hard  on 
the  working  women  and  brouphl  many  into  the 
dan  who  had  never  been  there  before.  Organi- 
zation now  began  anew,  though  conditions 
were  so  bad  in  the  sewing  trade  that  organiza- 
tion from  within  was  almost  impossible.  Two 
States-wide  organi^itons  for  women  were  soon 
formed,  one  in  Massachusetts  and  one  in  New 
York.  Only  two  national  unions  of  men  at  this 
time  admitted  women.  In  the  Typographical 
Union  there  was  great  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  women,  mainly  because  of  the  low 
wages  for  which  women  worked.  In  1868  the 
Woman's  Typographical  Union  was  formed, 
secured  recognition  of  the  national  convention 
and  Miss  Augusta  Lewis  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  national  union,  but  no 
woman  lias  ever  since  held  a  national  oflice. 
in  1881  women  were  admitted  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  At  the  Richmond  convention  in  1886 
the  women  delegates  (76)  formed  a  permanent 
organization  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
women  workers  and  to  demand  equal  pay  for 
eouxi  work  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 
Tne  organization  of  locals  was  now  taken  up 
by  Mrs.  Leonora  Barry  and  carried  on  for 
four  years  with  enei^y.  The  American  Federa- 
tion admitted  women  from  the  beginning 
<18S1).  In  1891  the  office  of  national  organizer 
to  he  filled  by  a  woman  was  created,  but  little 
was  done  for  several  years,  partly  due  to  the 
panic  of  1893.  More  male  unions  now  began  to 
admit  women.  In  the  later  nineties  there  was 
a  renewal  of  activity  in  die  organization  of 
women  and  many  locals  were  formed,  notably 
in  the  laundries  and  packing  industries. 

Real  national  organization  began  in  19M 
with  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
main  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  oi^n- 
ization  of  women,  a  work  in  which  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins  (elected  president  in  1907)  be- 
came very  active.  This  organization  aided  the 
Strikes  in  the  sewing  trades  in  1909-11.  To  it 
is  largely  due  the  present  unions  of  the  cloak 
makers,  waist  makers  and  other  white  goods 
workers.  It  established  with  Hart.  Scfaaffner 
and  Mane  the  •Preferential  Shop,'  on  which 
was  based  the  "Peace  Protocol"  in  the  New 
York  cloak  and  suit  industry,  affecting  300,000 

The  great  strike  of  1909  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  organization  of  women.  The 
Ladies'  Garment  Worker's  Union  soon  rose  to 
third  place  in  the  American  Federation,  though 
it  now  holds  fourth,  having  been  passed  by  the 
Machinists.  Yet  this  organization  is  officered 
by  men. 

The  attitude  of  the  unions  of  men  toward 
admitting  women  is  determined  partly  hy 
geography — more  favorable  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East, —  mainly  by  the  character  of  the 
trade.  Those  trades  in  whidi  men  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  have  tend^  to  be 


hostile  tboHgfa  most  htve  ultinutety  realized 
that  it  was  better  to  have  the  women  with  than 
llun  against  them. 


seek  to  do  this  in  many  ways,  among  them  ^' 
securing  the  following:  (1)  Shorter  day,  now 
generally  eight  hours.  This  is  done  partly  out 
of  mnsideration  for  personal  welfare,  partly 
to  make  work  for  more  people,  (2)  Higher 
|>ay,  through  the  closed  shop,  limiting  appren- 
titxs,  restricting  immigration,  and  someiinies 
the  tariff.  (3)  The  dosed  shop,  tbroagb  the 
■  union  label,  the  boycott,  extending  the  tx^coll 
even  to  the  use  of  machinery  made  by  noo- 
union  labor,  and  using  it  to  control  oommercc 
and  even  the  retail  business,  Dealen  some- 
times have  to  get  the  consent  of  anions  to  more 
perishable  goods,  simply  because  they  wen 
handled  by  non-union  men  in  a  distant  State. 
Even  the  United  States  government  hai  been 
forced  to  secure  permits.  In  1916  a  iKui-nnion 
competitor  sought  an  injunction  against  the 
dgarmakers'  boycott,  the  object  of  which  wat 
to  stop  the  sale  of  his  cigars  at  retail.  (4)  Em- 
I)loyment  for  many  —  tbrou;^  gnvenunent  eoi- 

filoyment  at  times,  such  devices  as  full  crew* 
aws,  opposition  to  ■sdentific  management,"  but 
exposition  to  new  machinery  has  about  ceased 
(5)  Limitation  of  production.  Probably  this 
is  one  reason  for  apposition  to  convict  labor, 
thouah  there  are  others.  (6)  Compensation  for 
acdoents.  All  are  agreed  on  the  employee' 
liability,  but  not  on  a  fixed  scale  of  comptnea- 
tion  fixed  by  law.  (7)  The  safety  of  worktn 
(8j  The  extension  of  mutual  aid,  through 
sttike  benefits,  insurance,  etc.  (9)  The  molil- 
ing  of  public  opinion  —  through  publidty. 

The  demands  of  the  politiial  parties  as 
formulated  in  1916  were:  (1)  Adequate  compen- 
sation for  employees  of  the  govemroeo^  iodwl- 
ing  a  minimnn  wage;  (2)  a  compensation  liw; 
<3)  a  retiring  allowance;  (4)  a  tribunal  of  ap- 
peal and  (5)  the  ri^t  to  organize;  (6)  aovero- 
ment  ownership  and  operation  of  the  teleEtaoli 
and  tdophone  fines ;  (/}  equal  suffrage  and  (8) 
restrictjon  of  immigration.  The  unions  do  not 
enter  politics  as  a  party,  but  they  work  for  tbe 
dection  of  candidates  who  will  promise  moil 
for  the  defeat  of  men  known  to  be  hostite. 

The  unions  composed  of  women  or  in  whidi 
the  women  predominate  seek  primarily  the  bet- 
tertnait  of  women.  The  specific  things  the]' 
call  for  vary  according  to  geography  and  in- 
dustry, but  all  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  tht 
need  for  greater  safetv  and  they  nave  been  in- 
fluential in  securing  tetter  protection  igwitt 
lire  in  factories.  Some  are  Strong  for  coedu- 
cational industrial  training,  industrial  history, 
die  teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  collective  bar- 

Bining,  and  of  the  rdation  of  government  to 
bor.  They  demand  equal  suffrage  and  proiett 
against  the  anti-woman's  suffrage  activity  »' 
die  Idsure  dass. 

Legal  Statu,— The  l^al  status  of  ^ 
onions,  what  they  may  do  and  what  they  maj 
not  do.  is  well  established  in  some  particolai^ 
in  others  it  is  not.  Collective  agreements  art 
legal  and  an  emjdoyee  who  has  contraded  for  a 
certain  sum  may  recover  more,  if  it  aftenMrd 
transpires  that  his  unioe  has  made  an  agrecneDt 
members.    WhcAer  the  em- 
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does  not  seem  to  have  bc«n  dectded  Tbe 
dosed  shop  by  agTeemrat  has  been  held  legal, 
but  the  State  may  tiot  reiiuire  priTste  busi- 
ness to  be  run  on  this  principle,  as  Arizoaa 
sought  to  do.  It  may  require  only  union  labor 
on  public  works,  as  in.  the  New  York  case, 
tboi^d)  the  Nebra^  Supreme  Court  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  to  the  contrary,  and  quotes 
cascs'in  six  States  to  sustain  it.  Neither  can 
the  State  favor  unions  by  forbiddiog  employers 
to  exact  as  a  condition  ol  ra^tloyincnl  a  promise 
iiom  the  employee  not  to  affiliate  with  any  union 
(Coppae%  V.  Kans.).  Several  States  had  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Kansas  in  attmnpting  to  give 
such  protection  only  to  have  their  acts  declared 
null  and  void. 

Picketing  is  a  common  practice,  but  ta 
stubbornly  resisted  by  erapfc^ers.  In  1913 
Judge  Sater  (Ohio)  declared  that  picketing  wu 
lawrul  when  ^nc  "in  a  peaceful  manqer  and 
by  suoh  limited. numbers  as  not  to  awaken  the 
fear  and  lead  to  the  intimidation  of  workmen,* 
but  the  following  year  the  majaritv  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  held  that  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  peaceable  picketing 
(/»  re  Langwell)  and  quoted  several  cases  to 
sustain  the  o^onton. 

The  boycott  has  been  declared  legal  by  the 
courts  of  California  and  Montana.  Elsewhere 
it  is  illegal,  unless  made  legal  by  legislation. 
Califomia,  Maryland  and  Montana  have  legal- 
ized tbe  peaceful  boycott.  Alabama,  Colorado* 
and  Illinois  have  outlawed  it  by  name.  The 
publication  of  Hinfair*  lists  has  been  held 
illegal  several  times  (Buck  Stove  case,  and 
Loewe  v.  Lawler),  but  the  union  papers  con- 
tinue to  print  them.  Suits  for  damages  have 
been  instituted,  the  most  noted  of  which  was 
the  DsJibury  Hat  case  (Loewe  v.  Lawler),  in 
wbicli  the  court  awarded  damages  a^nst  the 
members  of  the  union.  Several  decisions  have 
held  that  the  unions,  not  bein^  incorporated, 
are  not  liable.  For  that  reason  suits  are 
brought  a^nst  the  members  as  individuals. 
However,  in  a  few  recent  cases  (1917)  suits 
have  been  broi^t  against  both  the  individuals 
and  the  imions.and  the  courts  have  declared  the 
unions  liable. 

Several  acts  have  been  passed  to  exempt 
unions  from  the  operation  of  anti-trust  laws 
(restraint  of  trade)  and  they  have  been  held 
not  to  violate  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  guarantees  to  all  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  The  Clayton  Act  (1914)  gives  a 
very  limited  le^lity  to  the  peaceful  boycott  and 
the  peaceful  picket  so  far  as  the  Sherman  Act 
is  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  existence  of 
certain  luiions  has  been  declared  illegal.  Unions 
may  exercise  considerable  control  over  their 
members,  even  to  the  collection  of  fines,  but 
there  are  limits  of  control  over  members  and  of 
interference  with  outsiders  to  which  they  may 
not  go.  The  Amalgamated  window  Glass 
Workers  had  rules  forbidding  any  except  mem- 
bers and  apprentices  to  work  at  certain  trades 
and  fixing  the  number  who  should  be  allowed 
to  work  in  certain  dejiarlments.  Every  mem- 
ber of  such  a  union,  declared  Judge  Phillips 
(Ohio) ,  had  surrendered  his  industrial  freedom, 
making  a  contract  he  had  no  ridit  to  make. 
For  this  reason  he  ordered  the  dissolution  of 
the  company  and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver. 
For  similar  reasons  Jut^e  Dayton  declared  the 


United  Mine  Workers  an  illegal  combinati<Mi, 
thou^  he  did  not  order  a  dissolution  and  soma 
points  of  his  decision  were  overruled.  So  far 
full  legal  responsibility  has  been  avoided  by 
refusing  to  Incorporate  and  the  exact  legal 
status  IS  yet  to  be  determined.  See  AgMrmAr 
TiON,  iNDUsniAL;  Eight-Hour  Law;  Labob 
Legislation  ;  Labor  Movement  in  Aukbica. 

Bibtiogrmphy.— Henry,  'The  Trade  Union 
Woman>  (New  York  1915) ;  Marot,  'American 
Labor  Unions'  {New  York  1914);  Wolfe, 
'Admission  to  American  Trade  Unions* 
(Baltimore  1912) ;  Whitni?,  'Jurisdiction  in 
American  Building-Trades  Unions'  (Baltimore 
1914);  Wolman,  'The  Boycott  in  Amcriean 
Trade  Unions'  (Baltimore  1916). 

David  Y.  Thohas, 
Protestor    of   History    of   PoKtiet^    Science, 
University  of  Arkotuas. 

LABOR  VOTE.  Sec  Vote.  Vorm,  Vot- 
ing. 

LABORATORY  (from  tbe  mediatval 
Latin  JuioroloriHin,  a  workshop).  The  word  is 
used  to  denote  any  room  or  building  devoted  to 
experimental  investigations  in  technics  and  the 
sciences  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  man's 
knowledge  of  special  applications  of  natural  law 
or  of  human  physiology  and  mentality.  Labr 
oratories  have  been  introduced  into  educational 
institutions  to  teach  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  hy  means  of  experiments.  The  tern 
is  used  to  denote  the  workroom  of  a  manUi- 
facturing  chemist,  or  to  the  testing- rooms  of  aa 
mdustry.  In  early  times  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  work  of  making  drugs  and  podona 
was  more  or  less  disguised  by  the  priesthood 
who  called  the'  place  where  they  were  made 
simply  a  workshop.  Out  of  these  early  labora- 
tories grew  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  tbiq 
later  period  they  were  devoted  to  astrology, 
the  making  of  drugs,  potions  and  charms  ana 
to  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  by 
means  of  which  It  might  be  possible  to  change 
the  baser  metals  into  ^Id.  Some  of  these 
laboratories  were  vei^  important  in  that  day, 
being  patronized  by  the  nobility  or  maintainea 
at  the  public  expense. 

Among  the  first  laboratories  open  to  sttrfents 
were  those  of  Purkinje,  who  established  a 
physiological  laboratory  at  Breslau  in  1825.  and 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  Baron  von  Liebig 
at  the  University  of  Giessen  in  the  same  year. 
The  first  physical  laboratories  for  students  were 
fotinded  about  1846;  one  at  Heidelberg,  by 
Philipp  Gustav  Jolly,  and  one  at  the  University 
of  Gla«ow  by  Wilham  Thomson  — Lord 
Kelvin. 

Among  the  great  laboratories  of  die  world 
may  be  noted  that  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
established  in  1800  by  Count  Rumford,  which 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  applied  sciences,  but 
which  soon  became  the  seat  of  great  activitv 
in  researches  in  pure  science,  conducted  by  suui 
men  as  Davy,  Faraday  and  Tyndall.  "Tho 
Fhysikalische  Relchsanstalt,  in  Charlottenburs; 
near  Berlin,  was  a  very  famous  laboratory 
where  there  were  departments  devoted  to  re- 
search in  pure  science,  and  other  departments 
for  the  study  of  the  application  of  science  to 
industrial  pursuits.  In  1875  a  committee  of 
weights  and  measures,  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  18  nations,  was  organized  for  th« 
purpose  of  reproducing  and  furnishiiig  ij 
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nationiJ  metric  standards  to 
laboratory  for  their  manufacture  and  for  re- 
search was  established  near  Paris.  Great 
Britain  has  placed  with  the  Royal  Society  the 
control  of  its  National  Physical  Laboratory, 
where  standards  of  weiKfats  and  measures  are 
to  be  kept,  duplicates  made,  instruments  tested 
and  research  is  to  be  carried  on.  In  the  United 
States  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (q.v.)  was 
CStabUshcd  in  1846.  Many  important  lines  of 
research  have  been  developed  there,  out  of 
some  of  which  have  grown  up  some  govern- 
mental dcpartmenis,  as  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  and  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission.  The  United  States  government  has 
established,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
3  March  1901,  a  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
a   suitable   building  and   equipment  also   being 

Provided.  The  buildings  and  equipment  have 
ecn  added  to  until  there  are  over  half  a  dozen 
well-appointed  buildings  in  use.  The  bureau 
has  the  custody  of  the  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  has  power  to  manufacture 
duplicates,  multiples  and  submultiples.  It  also 
has  the  power  officially  to  test  and  calibrate 
tihysical  and  chemical  apparatus  and  issue  cer- 
tificates for  them,  A  great  deal  of  work  is 
done  in  standardizing  and  calibrating  physical, 
diemical  and  technical  apparatus  and  machines 
for  educational  institutions,  manufacturing 
plants  and  various  Kovemmental  departments. 
Tests  of  commercial  products  are  carried  out 
and  standard  specifications  adopted,  unifying 
and  in  many  cases  simplifying  them.  Re- 
searches jn  pure  and  applied  sciences  carrieiJ 
on  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
technic^  and  commercial  work.  Especially  have 
important  results  been  attained  during  the 
World  War,  in  solving  such  problems  as  the 
production  of  optical  ^lass,  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  for  mtemal  combustion  en- 
gines and  aid  in  the  further  development  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  wireless  telephony. 

In  practically  alt  American  institutions  of 
learning  laboratories  for  studying  science  by 
means  of  experiment  and  for  research  have 
been  established.  In  many  preparatory  schools, 
and  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  hig^ 
schools,  elementary  laboratories  are  included 
for  the  study  of  jA^sics,  chemistry  and  biology. 
Chemical  laboratories  for  educational  purposes 
were  introduced  by  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Indnstrial  Laboratoriea. —  Laboratories  for 
research  and  testing  form  an  ever-increasing 
part  of  many  industrial  enterprises.  Materials 
are  treated  either  chemically  or  physically  or 
both  at  various  stages  of  die  processes  of  manu- 
facture, these  tests  often  indicating  the  subse- 
quent treatment  of  the  products.  Still  another 
is  the  laboratory  maintained  by  a  large  firm 
making  paper  from  wood  pulp.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  gains  made  by  such  laboratories  it 
may  be  remarked  that  much  of  what  was 
formerly  cast  aside  in  the  making  of  pulp 
paper  is  now  manufactured  into  products  which 
increase  the  profits  of  the  business.  In  the 
paper  manufacturer's  laboratory  there  are  not 
only  machines  for  testing  every  possible  qtiality 
of  the  paper,  such  as  its  ability  to  resist  fold- 
ing and  creasing  and  exactly  to  measure  the 
weight  necessary  to  break  it,  but  also  a  com- 
plete chemical  laboratory,  whose  chemist,  after 


years  of  experimentation,  has  found  a  means  of 
making  from  a  by-product  of  the  paper  a 
variety  of  dlarcoal  much  needed  in  cfanfying 
certain  drugs  for  pharmaceutical  and  other  pur- 

Uany  industries  of  to-day  are  based  on  proc- 
esses devised  and  woriced  out  in  laboratories  for 
research.  Some  examples  are  the  great  plants 
at  Niagara  Falls,  wbere  metallic  alumhnun, 
calcium  carixde,  sodium  hydrate  and  many  other 
compounds  are  made.  The  basis  of  the  progress 
in  g^iied  dectricity  is  research  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  In  many  lines  of  industry  sden- 
tifk  research  in  public  and  private  laboratories 
has  made  possible  new  and  better  processes. 

Notable  examples  of  such  progress  are  di« 
recent  developments  in  X-ray  Uieory  and  appa- 
ratus, both  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony, 
new  alloy  steels,  chemical  processes  and  prod- 
uct*. The  laboratory  work  done  in  die  educa- 
tional and  tedinical  chemical  laboratories  dur- 
ing Ae  World  War  aside  from  purely  war 
work  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  making 
the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  coun- 
tries for  certain  products  in  which  this  country 
was  previously  almost  entirely  dependent  In 
those  countries  where  there  is  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity in  research  in  sciences  and  its  applica- 
tions there  is  also  the  greatest  industrial  activ- 
ity. And  it  may  be  expected  with  confidence 
that  in  view  of  recent  developments  that  man; 
more  commercial  laboratories-  will  be  estate 
lished  and  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  will 
be  developed  between  the  industrial  and  great 
educational  laboratories. 

Biological  Laboratorr.— Research  in  the 
Uological  sciences  has  helped  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  life  and  to  its  prolongation.  The 
causes  of  many  infections  and  contagious  dis- 
eases   have    been     discovered    and     effective 


have   been    found.     The   PasteL 
many  large  cities  all  over  the  world  are  wit- 
nesses to  these  facts. 

In  psychology  research  and  laboratory  tests 
have  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  lim- 
itations and  adaptability  of  the  individual  for 
various  lines  of  work.  This  matter  has  been 
brou^l  to  the  attention  of  the  world  very  forci- 
bly in  dioosing  men  for  various  activities  dur- 
ing these  times  of  change  and  the  lessons  so 
learned  will  not  be  lost  in  peace  times. 

A  general  outline  and  some  of  the  details  of 
construction,  equipment  and  uses  of  a  few  of 
the  most  common  ty^es  of  laboratories  found 
in  educational  institutions  and  in  industrial  lab- 
oratories of  the  present  day  are  given  below. 
Many  laboratories  where  excellent  wrark  is  be- 
ing done  are  very  much  simpler  than  those  de- 
scribed; and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  much 
more  elaborate  in  construction  and  equipment 
Some  features  are  common  to  them  all,  one 
of  which  is  the  lecture-room,  where  experi- 
mental demonstrations  are  given  before  many 
students  at  one  time. 

Louis  Agassiz  led  the  movement  in  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  of  biological 
laboratories,  by  establishing  a  zoological  lab- 
oratory at  Harvard. 

Agassiz  also  developed  the  modem  marine 
laboratory  which  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  many  such  laboratories  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  researches  in  these  laboratories 
have  been  of  greatest  valucL.in  die  b^Iogical 
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sciences.  Among  the  marine  laboratories  of 
the  world  must  be  enumerated  the  great  labora- 
tory estaiblished  in  1872  by  Dr.  Anton  Dobm 
at  Naples.  Specialists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  go  to  this  laboratory  to  do  research 
woric  The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has 
estabKshed  two  very  important  marine  labora- 
tories in  die  United  States :  one  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  the  other  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  in  1899. 
Woods  Hole  was  the  centre  of  activity  in  1871 
and  again  in  1875.  The  first  building  of  the 
present  fish  culture  and  experiment  station  wa* 
completed 'in  1884.  This  laboratory  has  been 
open  to  voluntary  investigators,  tables  beii^ 
assigned  to  them.  The  investigators  have  num- 
bered among  diem  men  from  the  principal  uni- 
verdties  of  the  country,  and  much  valuable 
woiic  both  of  economic  and  scientific  value  hat 
been  done  there.  The  marine  laboratory  estab- 
Ushed  at  Beaufort,  N.  C,  promises  to  be  one 
of  tiie  ^eatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  biolc^cal 


Other   marine  laboratories  are  the  Chesa- 

Ske  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the  Johns 
pkins  University,  the  Hoj^ns  Seaside  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity in  California  and  the  Tufts  College  Lab- 
oratory at  Hannweil,  Me.  Another  great 
biological  laboratory  is  that  of  the  Carnegie 
institution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Many  special  problems  in  biology,  in  med- 
icine and  other  branches  are  studied  in  labora- 
tories such  as  the  Crocker  Cancer  Laboratory 
at  Columbia  University.  Investigation  into 
physiological  processes  in  health  and  disease 
has  been  in  late  years  so  highly  specialiced  that 
individual  physicians  are  no  longer  able  to  fol- 
low them  up,  even  in  their  own  specialty,  but 
now  send  specimens  obtained  from  their 
patients  to  the  larger  laboratories.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  biological  laboratories  Is 
that  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  which  was  fotmded  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  in  1901,  situated  at  66th  street  and 
the  East  River  in  New  York  City.  This  inatitn- 
tion,  endowed  widi  nearly  $3,000,000,  contains 
patholo^cal,  diemical,  bacteriological,  phar- 
macological, experimental  biological  and  experi- 
mental surgical  laboratories,  a  hospital  and  an 
animal  house.  Animals  are  bred  and  farm 
products  are  supplied  from  a  farm  belonging 
to  the  institute  and  situated  at  Oyde^  N.  J., 
and  an  additional  biological  laboratory  ts  main- 
tained at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  The  institute 
publishes  its  findings  in  various  branches  of 
research  throu^  the  media  of  its  Journal  of 
Experimental  Medicine  and  in  Studiet  and 
Monographs,  issued  from  time  to  time. 

A  second  very  important  marine  biological 
faboratory  for  research  exists  at  Woods  Hole, 
where  scientists  from  many  institutions  congre- 
gate. This  laboratory  is  devoted  entirely  to 
research.  There  are  many  other  important 
biological  stations  along  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific and  Gulf  coasts  and  a  few  onthe  Great 
Lakes. 

The  special  appliances  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  marine  laboratories  are  boats,  both 
large  and  small,  nets,  apparatus  for  obtaining 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  Uie  animal  life  of  tfie 
salt  and  fresh  water  bodies  and  aquariums. 
The  researches   of  Pasteur  in   France  on 


bacteria  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  im- 
portant bacteriological  laboratories  tbrou^iout 
the  world.  The  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  have  many  laboratories  devoted 
to  teaching  and  investigation  along  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  the  biological  sciences. 

The  botanical  laboratory  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  life  of  plants  and  their  classifica- 
tion according  to  their  distinguishing  charac- 

The  laboratories  for  the  whole  group  of 
Mological  sciences  have  much  equipment  in  com- 
mon. The  laboratory  rooms  should  be  well 
lighted,  preferably  with  north  light  and  with 
window  bars  done  away  with  as  much  as  possi- 
ble; the  building  should  be  situated  so  as  to 
have  a  low  horizon.  This  is  important  in  micro- 
scopic  and   microphotographtc   work,   in   order 


vided  with  tables,  on  which  is  placed  a  full 
equipment  of  reagents,  staining  and  preserving 
solutions.  Dissecting  instnmients  are  among 
the  individual  needs  of  the  students.  Micro* 
tomes  are  needed  for  cutting  sections,  to  be 
mounted  on  slides  for  examination  under  the 
microscope.  The  pbotomicrographic  camera 
aids  very  materially  in  the  careful,  systematic 
stndy  of  specimens.  The  negatives  thus  ob> 
tained  are  available  for  making  tantem  slides 
for  projection  purposes  and  for  making  en- 
targM  photographs.  In  some  lines  of  research 
work,  as  in  bacteriology,  culture  media,  in  which 
the  particular  form  of  life  nay  grow  and  mul- 
tiply, may  be  used.  Often  the  cultures  must  be 
kept  for  hours  at  a  certain  temperature,  thus 
necessitating  incubators,  of  which  the  temper- 
ature is  regulated  by  thermostats.  Frequently 
rooms  are  set  apart  for  cultures.  Dark  rooms 
ate  essential  for  the  development  of  negatives 
resulting  from  the  photographic  worlr 

Chemical  Laborstorr. —  The  chemical  lab- 
oratory is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  educational  and  industrial  systems  of  onr 
dviliiation.  The  rooms  of  the  uiemical  labor- 
atory should  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
Special  lines  of  work  should  be  isolated.  The 
lecture-room  for  demonstration  purposes  should 
be  much  the  same  in  its  general  features  as  the 
physical  lecture-room  (q.v.).  The  lecture-room 
should  be  supplied  with  different  gases,  includ- 
ing common  illuminating  gas,  oxygen  and 
hydr<^en.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  gen- 
erally supplied  in  heavy  steel  tanks  imder  aiA 
pressure.  A  demonstration  lantern  should  oe 
conveniently  placed.  The  table  top  should  have 
one  or  two  holes  in  it  connected  to  the  suction 
fan  for  carrying  ofi  fumes  and  gases,  thus  keep- 
ing them  from  being  disseminated  di rough  the 

Hie  inorganic  laboratories,  for  elementary 
pui^ioses,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
divi^ons:  first,  that  devoted  to  the  stndy  of  the 
simple  reactions  by  the  beginner,  who  there 
learns  experimentally  what  takes  place  in  the 
simple  reactions,  as  that  of  the  production  of 
hydrogen  gas  by  pouring  sulphuric  add  on  rinc, 
forming  tine  sulphate  and  liberating  the  gas. 
The  second  division  is  that  part  devoted  to  qual- 
itative analysis,  where  more  complex  reactiont 
are  Studied  and  where  die  student  learns  to 
recogniie  and  to  test  for  the  presence  of  die 
different  elements.  Under  the  diird  division  is 
found  qtiantitalive  analysis,  which,  a>  the  name 
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im])lies,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  quand* 
tative  relations  of  compounds. 

The  work  in  these  thre^  divisions  leads  up 
to  the  more  complex  work  of  organic  chemistrj 
and  research  work.  The  equipment  of  these 
laboratories  will  give  a  general  outline  of  the 
whole.  Wide  top  tables  should  be  provided. 
The  tops  should  be  impervious  to  water  and  as 
little  acted  on  by  adds  as  possible.  Atberene 
stone  is  excellent  material  lor  such  purposeSL 
A  good  construction  is  to  have  the  tops  slope  a 
little  from  both  sides  to  the  centre  line,  where 
a  trough  is  placed  to  cari^  ofF  the  wastes  to  the 
sewer.  Racks  for  the  storing  of  bottles  contain- 
ing reagents  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily 
reached  by  the  students  from  both  sides  of  the 
table.  Beneath  the  tent  should  be  drawers  and 
dielving  so  subdivided  that  each  student  may 
keep  hia  apparatus  sqtarate.  The  tables  should 
be  provided  with  gas  and  water,  with  plenty 
of  taps  and  with  electrical  connections. 
Means  should  also  be  furnished  for  boiling 
under  reduced  pressure.  For  the  experiments 
where  noxious  gases  are'^ven  off,  hoods  should 
he  provided,  the  bases  being  of  the  same  mate- 
rial  as  the  table  tops,  the  sides  and  top  of  hxed 
^las*  with  a  glass  window  that  may  be  opened 
in  front.  For  ventilation  within  the  hood  there 
should  be  openings  to  a  flue  connected  with  a 
blower  whidi  produces  a  suction  of  the  gases 
from  the  hood.  One  of  the  openings  should  be 
well  toward  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hood.  If  artificial  lighting  is  required 
it  should  be  from  above  the  glass  top.  Plenty 
of  Btop-cocks  for  gas,  water  and  suction  should 
be  provided  for  each  hood. 

Among  the  independent  rooms  needed  are 
those  for  the  following  purposes :  A  hydrogen 
Hilphide  plant  is  an  absolute  necessity,  ana  it 
should  be  isolated  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
well- ventilated  room  of  its  own.  It  should, 
however,  be  situated  as  conveniently  as  possible 
to  die  main  divisions  of  the  laboratory.  Some- 
times it  may  be  advantageous  to  pipe  the  gas 
to  different  rooms.  Near  the  quantitative 
laboratory  should  be  a  balance- room  well 
stocked  with  analytical  balances  supported  on 
sohd  tables  or  wall  brackets.  A  combustion- 
room  and  a  furnace-room  are  often  required. 
The  furnace-room  should  be  so  located  as  to 
get  »  good  draft  or  so  as  to  be  connected  to  a 
auction  fan  system. 

The  study  of  the  spectrum  of  leases  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  a  good  induction  coil  to 
produce  a  spark  spectrum,  which  may  be  viewed 
by  the  eye,  or  whidi  may  be  photoi^raphed.  The 
range  of  temperatures  at  which  chemical 
{dMnomena  Are  now  studied  calls  for  very  high 
and  very  low  temperatures,  which  means  that 
the  electric  furnace  and  a  liquid  air  plant  are 
often  desirable.  Apparatus  for  distillation  un- 
der different  pressures  and  for  obtaining  con- 
stant temperature*  are  very  necessary  in  some 
phases  of  the  work.  The  rooms  for  eas  analy- 
sis should  be  so  situated  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  but  small  temperature  fluctuations. 
A  north  exposure,  thus  settinct  rid  of  direct 
sunlight  and  yet  gettini^  ijood  illumination,  is 
preferable.  The  principal  part  of  the  equip- 
ment needed  for  gas  analysis  by  the  Hempel 
method  includes  gas  buretts,  to  measure  vol- 
umes, absorption  pipettes  for  the  different  re- 
agents used  to  absorb  different  eases,  com- 
bustion pipettes  snd  oxygen  generators. 


The  physical  cHemielry.  laboratory  requites 
much  aroaratus  and  equipment  needed  in  phys- 
ics and  in  the  other  divisions  of  chemical 
work,  including  analytical  balances,  thermome- 
ters, barometers,  manometers,  calorimeters, 
thermostats,  motors,  stirring  gear,  refraciom- 
eters,  spectrometers,  apparatus  for  studying 
polarized  light,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  resistances 
and  many  other  pieces.  Among  me  subjects 
studied  in  the  Student  laboratory  are  density, 
viscosity,  vapor  pressure,  boiling  and  freezing 
points,  heats  of  fusion  and  vaporization,  crit- 
ical temperatures,  pressures  ana  volumes,  beats 
of  combustion,  solubility  and  the  various  divi- 
^ons   of   electrolysis   and  electro-chemistry. 

Electrical  Labomtory,^  The  student  and 
investigator  in  the  field  of  electricity  should 
have  a  thorough  grounding  in  general  physics 
and  physical  laboratory  methods.  The  student 
in  the  alectrical  laboratory  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  relations  of  electric  currents,  eleciro- 
mottve  forces  and  resistances;  and  the  pro- 
duction and  transmission  of  electrical  enerKy, 
electrical  quantity,  capacity,  magnetism  and  the 
celations  between  electricity  and  magnetism. 
The  laboratory  should  be  of  strong  construc- 
tion on  account  of  the  lines  of  shaftinK  and  the 
heavy  machines  used.  In  the  general  labora- 
tory will  be  found  for  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion dynamos  of  the  various  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  types :  direct  and  alternatinji 
current  motors,  the  latter  covering  synchronous, 
two-phase  and  three-phase  motors,  induction 
motors  and  rotary  converters.  Portable  and 
variable  inductive  and  non-inductive  resist- 
ances ;  portable  and  fixed  instruments  for  meas- 
uring current,  electrical  pressure  or  potential 
and  power  should  be  plentifultv  supplied.  The 
fixea  machines,  instruments,  the  private  rooms 
and  tables  shotild  have  lines  of  wire  connectinE 
them  with  a  central  switchboard  tfarou^ 
which  any  desired  grouping  of  stations  may  be 
made.  Amon^  the  separate  departments  may  be 
one  for  testittg  and  studying  transformers; 
one  for  investigating  the  magnetic  properties 
of  iron,  steel  and  other  metals;  a  potentiometer- 
room  in  which  to  test  and  caUbrate  the  insini- 
roents  used  in  electrical  measurements.    Some 


the  investigation    of    L__    _.._ 

strength  of  insulators  and  conductors ;  the 
study  of  condensers  and  their  effect  in  a  cir- 
cuit ;  the  study  of  self  and  mutual  induction 
and  the  measurements  of  them.  Separate  rooms 
which  can  <be  made  dark,  the  walls  of  which 
absorb  as  much  light  as  passible,  or  which 
can  be  made  any  color  desired  by  a  proocr 
arrangement  of  coverings,  where  work  in  light- 
ing and  photometry  may  be  performed,  are 
also  important  parts  of  the  equipment  of  an 
electrical  laboratory. 

The  electrical  engineering  student  should 
find  ix  possible  to  make  tests  in  all  lines  of 
his  profession,  approximating,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, actual  worlting  conditions  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  In  order  to  give  the  greatest  useful- 
ness to  the  laboratory,  the  equipment  should  be 
kept  abreast  with  the  advances  in  the  best  entii- 
neering   practice. 

Engineering  Laboratory.^ —  En^eering 
laboratories  have  been  developed  within  the 
past  40  years  along  all  lines  of  engineering  and 
technical  education.  The  divisions  are  many, 
but  only  a  few  of  tbera  wilt  be  considered  here. 
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The  etectcical  cngiReferiiiR  laboratory  liu  been 
discussed  &bove  under  tlie  tud  of  Ekclritai 
Laboratory.  Under  the  division  of  Uechani^ 
Engineeria^may  be  [dacedrailroftd  engincerinR, 
marine  ensineennR  and  the  like.  Adioiir  the 
subdivisions  under  Civil  Engitieerine  are  mining 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  sanitarren- 
gineerinK  ana  bridge  enKinMricK,  for  all  of 
which  laboraoriea  have  been  developed. 

The  laboratory  should  be  a  tolid  structure 
wiHi  massive  foundauons  for  tiie  heavy  ma- 
chines used.  Boiler-rooms,  engine- rooitis,  mate- 
rial testing-rooms  and  general  experimental 
rooms  on  mechanical  devices,  are  the  requijiteB. 
The  boaters  tested  comprise  fire-Hibe,  water- 
tube  and  shell  boilers.  TMts  are  made  of  fuels, 
as  to  their  steamirw  qualities,  the  a^  and  flue 
gases,  by  means  of  calorimeters,  gas  meteriw 
thermometers,  tbermo-elements  and  balances. 
Engine  tests  may  'be  made  on  many  steam 
s  comprising  steam  tnrbiiKB,  simple  slide 


iKeded  steam  gauges,  thermometers,  indicators 
Communicating  directly  with  the  inside  of  (he 
nlinders,  together  with  'reducing  motions*  for 
obtaining  automatic  records  of  the  steam  pres- 
sure within  the  cylinders  during  a  complete 
stroke,  from  which  data  may  be  obtained  bv , 
means  of  which  to  compute  the  energy  put 
into  the  en^ne;  and  dynamometers  to  measure 
the  outptit  in  useful  wotlc. 

Another  department  is  devoted  to  internal 
combtistion  motors.  Under  this  class  are  in- 
cluded hot  air  engmes,  «il  and  gas  engine^ 
which  require  dynamometers,  gas  meters  and 
other  measurers  of  the  fuel  suppliiid,  and 
means  for  testinif  the  products  of  combustion. 
Id  die  mecbankal  laboratory,  water  mMors, 
fans,  blowers,  air  compressors,  conqiressed  air 
machines  and  tools,  different  methods  of  power 
transmission,  as  by  shafting,  gearing,  belts, 
ropes  and  chains  and  the  like,  are  studied. 
Measurements  of  the  coefficients  of  friction  of 
different  substances  are  foimd,  and  the  effects 
of  lubrication  by  different  substances  are  in- 
vesli|ia.ted.  Lubricants  are  tested  under  various 
conditions,  such  as  at  various  temperatures, 
pressures  and  in  the  presence  of  different  va- 
pors or  gases.  The  testing  of  materials  is  convi 
,  moD  to  mechanical  and  civil  engineering  labo- 
ratories. It  will  be  outlined  under  the  latter 
head. 

In  the  civil  engineering  laboratories,  calcu- 
lating and  measuring  instruments  are  tested  and 
calibrated.  Among  these  instruments  are  tran- 
sits and  levels,  and  all  instruments  having 
graduated  circles,  cross-hairs  and  spirit  levels; 
steel  tapes;  chains  and  bars  for  measuring 
lengths;  chronometers  for  measuring  time; 
barometers  and  thermometers.  Here  also  is 
studied  the  magnetometer;  and  by  means  of  it 
the  strength  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  Add.  The  variation  and  dip 
of  the  earth  field  are  also  investi^ted.  The 
'acceleration  of  Rravity*  is  determmed. 

In  the  hydraulic  division  of  these  labors- 
lories  are  studied  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes, 
■skin  friction,*  the  flow  of  water  through  dif- 
ferent orifices  under  different  conditions,  the 
flow  of  water  over  weirs  and  its  measurement 
This  it  very  important  in  irrigation. 

The  lattoratorr  devoted  to  the  testing  ot 
materials  is  a  very  important  one  in  all  engi- 


neering work.  All  kinds  of  materials  used  1b 
engineering  work  are  tested.  The  apparatus  re- 
quired comprises  macliioeS'for  testing  the  resist- 
ance to  compressitHi,  of  tensile  strength,  of  tor- 
sion and  flexure  of  materials.  Cements  are 
tested  for  their  resistance  to  tension  and  com- 
pression an4  for  the  length  of  time  retiuired 
for  them  to  seL  For  the  last  test  named, 
automatic  apparatus  has  been  devised  whidi 
registers  time  and  amoimt  of  "set."  Forms  in 
which  to  mold  the  'briquettes,  and  water  tanks 
in  which  to  immerse  them  for  setting,  are 
among  the  required  equipment  Teats  on  con- 
cretes are  made  in  a  similar  manner.  Abra- 
sion machines  are  used  to  make  tests  on  paving 
material  and  othet  material  subject  to  wear. 

Pliyucal  Lab(>rator7.f— The  housins  and 
ttiuipment  of  a  physical  laboratory  is  of  very 
great  iiiq>or1aiKe.  The  building  in  which  the 
laboratory  is  to  be  located  should  tie  so  situated 
as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  jar  and  tremor, 
and  to  do  away  with  all  outside  m^aietic  dis- 
turbances, such  at  those  due  to  electric  car 

Many  rooms  are  needed  for  special  divisions 
of  the  work;  such  as  constant  temperature 
rooms,  which  require  special  precautions  in  de- 
sign and  construction  and  wtuch  are  best  situ- 
ated below  ground  Special  rooms  ate  de- 
manded ior  radiometers,  ^ectrometers,  poten- 
tiometers and  sucli  other  instruments  as  re- 
Snreconstant  conditions  to  ensure  good  results. 
ark  rooms  are  necessary  for  work  in  li^t, 
which  includes  experiments  requiring  diffrao- 
tion  gratings,  photometers  and  the  phenomena 
of  light  in  general.  Since  pholography  has  be- 
come of  very  great  practical  importance,  fully 
equipped  dark  rooms  are  desired;  also  a  sky- 
light room  where  enlargements  and  reductions 
of  negatives  may  be  -made,  and  lantern  slides 
prepared.  It  should  be  possible  to  introduce 
sunlight  into  some  o£  the  rooms. 

A  lecture-room  in  which  experimental  dem- 
onstrations may  be  given  is  a  necessity,  and 
much  attention  should  be  'given  to  its  arrangfr- 
menL  The  lecture-room  should  be  well  U^ted 
but  should  be  provided  with  arrangements  foii 
readily  darkening  it.  The  experimental  lecture 
table  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  seen 
from  al!  parts  of  the  rootn.  This  taMe  should 
have  water,  gas,  air  blast,  suction,  water  motors 
and  other  motors,  sink  and  terminals  for  ob- 
taining direct  and  alternating  currents,  A 
solid  masonry  pier  upon  which  to  set  up  deli'^ 
cate  apparatus  and  that  requiring  no  vibration 
should  be  provided.  The  table  tops  should  be 
impervious  to  water  and  so  far  as  possible  acid< 


An  apparattn-room  In  whidi  is  kept  demon- 
stration apparatus  should  be  situatea  conveni- 
ently to  the  lecture-room :  general  apparatus 
may  also  be  kept  there.  The  opening  iMtween 
the  apparatus-room  and  the  lecture-room  should 
be  large  enou^  to  admit  the  passage  of  lari^ 
pieces  of  apparatus,  and  also  to  allow  exoeri- 
ments  to  be  set  up  on  wheeled  tables  in  the 
apparatus- room,  then  wheeled  directly  into  the 
lectnre  room. 

Separate  rooms  shottld  'be  provided  for  re- 
March  work.  It  is  desirable  that  it  be  possible 
to  connect  some  of  Ae  rooms  in  suites,  and  to 
provide  dark  rooms  for  some  of  the  suites. 

Research- rooms  should  contain  water  and 
gas,  both  ordinary  illuminating  and  acetjdene 
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gas.  They  should  have  electrical  connectioiis  to 
a  central  switchboard  suflicient  to  obtain  various 
types  of  current  at  one  time.  The  floors  of  the 
buildins  should  be  solid.  Stone  tables  built  in 
the  walls  form  (;ood  supports  for  instruments, 
but  there  should  be  proviaed  in  some  cases  stone 
piers  with  independent  foundations. 

The  general  laboratories  should  have  plenty 
of  light  and  should  be  provided  with  separate 
rooms  for  some  classes  of  work,  as  in  light  and 
sound,  where  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  dark- 
ened rooms.  A  heat  bench  or  table  should  foe 
provided;  it  should  have  an  impervious  top  with 
enough  pitch  to  drain  into  a  central  trough 
or  hole  to  conduct  away  the  waste.  A  rack 
with  hooks  above  the  bench,  from  which  to  sus- 
pend thermometers,  is  convenient.  The  rooms 
should  be  well  supplied  with  tables,  and  along 
the  walls  stone  shelving  built  in  the  walls  will 
be  found  useful.  The  dirt  incident  to  primary 
batteries  may  be  concentrated  if  all  the  cells 
be  kept  together,  their  terminals  leading  to  a. 
switcbooard  to  which  are  connected  the  termi- 
nals of  lines  leading  to  the  various  stations  in 
the  rooms. 

The  laboratoiV  should  alto  have  storage  bat- 
tedes,  and,  if  necessary,  have  its  own  dynamos 
in  order  to  procure  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rents. An  acetylene  gas  plant,  and  a  com- 
pressor and  liquefier  for  obtaining  liquid  air 
and  other  gases,  are  becoming  necessary  parts 
of  the  general  equipment  of  a  physical  labora- 
tory. A  plant  for  the  production  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  is  also  often  denrable.  A  workshop 
in  which  to  repair  and  build  apparatus  is  a  great 
convenience.  The  wiring  and  plumbing  should 
be  open  and  accessible  as  possible.  All  dark 
rooms  as  well  as  other  rooms  should  be  well 
vendlated,  as  it  is  often  imperative  for  an  ob- 
server to  be  confined  in  a  room  for  hours  at  a 
time.     Further  reference  to  physical  laboratory 

auipment  will   be    found   under   the   head   of 
ectrical  Laboratory. 

FsycholoKical  Laboratory. —  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  psychological  laboratory 
in  Leipzig  in  1S75,  by  Wilhelm  Wundt,  where 
one  room  was  devoted  to  apparatus  and  re- 
search, the  development  of  the  psychological 
laboratoiT  has  been  rapid.  One  of  Wundt's 
first  students,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  established  the 


time   many  odiers  have  been   started  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  cotmtries,  indudii^ 

The  requirements  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  have  increased  very  rapidly  with  the 
development  of  the  subject,  until  its  housii^ 
and  equipment  has  become  a  problem  of  great 
importance  and  interest  Matn  rooms  and 
much  equipment  are  now  required  for  a  detailed 
Study  of  the  various  expressions  of  conscious 
mentality.  Beside  the  rooms  necessary  in 
teaching  psychology  by  means  of  experiments, 
other  rooms  for  research  are  needed.  Quiet 
and  relaxation  being  often  necessary,  it  is  im- 
portant so  to  arrange  the  rooms  that  the  work 
of  one  student  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
that  of  another  student.  The  separate  rooms 
should  be  provided  with  gas,  electric  lights  and 
water.  Where  absolute  quiet  is  required,  pip- 
ing of  all  kinds  should  be  excluded,  the  heating 
bemg  done  'by  indirect  radiation  if  necessary, 
and  only   incandescent   electric   lighting   being 


used.  The  rooms  should  be  wired  for  electrical 
intercommunication  between  those  which  may 
likely  be  desired  to  be  used  in  suites  where,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  experimenter  must 
be  in  one  room  and  the  "subject*  in  the  other. 
They  should  also  have  wires  leading  to  the 
rooms  where  chronometers  and  electrical  record- 
ing devices  are  located. 

For  the  study  of  the  sensations  of  li^t  and 
the  eye,  its  capacity  and  limitations,  suites  of 
rooms  are  desirable  in  many  instances.  These 
rooms  should  be  capable  of  being  either,  wdl 
lighted  or  darkened  to  anydesired  deffree.  The 
equipment  of  this  part  of  the  laboratory  includes 
models  of  the  eye  and  the  muscles  govemiiiK 
its  movements,  sectional  models;  apparatus  for 
studying  color  sensations,  color  mixing,  color 
blindness,  contrast,  brightness  indci>endent  of 
the  color  sensation;  apparatus  for  studying  op- 
tica] illusions,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina 
at  different  powts,  the  sensitiveness  of  ^  eye 
to  chanf^es  m  position,  the  sense  of  location 
and  the  miperfections  of  the  eye;  and  apparatiu 
for  studying  reactions  and  reaction  times. 

"Hie  sensaboQ  of  sound  requires  is<riated 
rooms  where  the  noises  produced  may  not  reach 
other  parts  of  the  laboraton,  and  for  certain 
parts  of  the  work  rooms  that  are  sound  and 
light  proof.  In  this  part  of  the  laboratory  dlt 
sensitiveness,  range  and  analyzing  power  of  the 
ear  are  studied.  The  equipment  for  the  woHt 
in  soimd  comprises  models  of  the  ear;  instru- 
ments for  producing  sotmd,  such  as  tumng^ 
forks,  sirens,  organ  pipes  and  other  sources  of 
vibrations:'and  resonators  for  analyzing  com- 
plex  sounds. 

Other  rooms  are  needed  for  studying  die 
sense  of  heat  and  cold,  pressure,  pain  and  the 
locations  of  the  various  end  organs.  The  ap- 
paratus necessary  is  that  required  to  produce 
the  corresponding  sensations.  The  effects  of 
different  sensations  on  the  respiratory  organs 
and  heart  action  is  another  subject  for  investi- 
gation. Other  parts  of  the  laboratory  are  de- 
voted to  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  The 
equipment  comprises  the  substances  with  which 
lo  test  the  various  parts  of  the  tongue,  and 
also  substances  to  produce  different  odors. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  psychological 
laboratory  is  a  workshop  where  die  many 
special  forms  of  apparatus  may  be  made,  which . 
are  necessan^  to  be  used  in  Ae  ever-changine 
problems  which  the  -sdentiiic  study  of  the  con- 
sdous  mind  presents.  Such  a  workshop  con- 
tains a  fairly  complete  equipment  for  hoth 
wood  and  metal  woi^ting  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  power  for  running  the  machines. 

Among  the  special  pieces  of  apparatoi 
necessary  may  be  mentioned  the  chronometer, 
the  chronograph,  electrically  driven  tuning- 
forks,  sources  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
enerey  and  induction  coils. 

Aeronautical  Labontories. — The  Central 
Establishment  for  Military  Aeronautics  at 
Chalais-Meudon  near  Paris  led  die  way  for 
aeronautical  laboratories  In  1884.  A  second  was 
that  of  G.  Eiffel,  and  a  thiid  that  of  de  1» 
Meurthe  at  Saint  Cyr  — the  Aerotechnical  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Paris.  The  Lanp- 
ley  Aerodynamical  Laboratoiy  was  opened  u 
1913.  Other  aeronautical  laboratories  whkh 
have  been  very  productive  are  those  at  Gotiin- 
gen,  the  Enghsh  National  Physical  Laboratory, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washingtoa 
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In  these  laboratories  there  are  wind-tunnets  spe- 
dally  constTucted  to  give  unifonn  wind  streams 
at  various  velocities.  In  connection  with  these 
tunnels  there  are  specially  constructed  balances 
to  measure  the  left  and  drag  on  wing  surfaces, 
the  resistances  of  parts  and  the  forces  on  vari- 
ous shapes,  and  me  retarding^  forces  on  air- 
planes as  a  whole.  One  very  important  labor- 
atoiy  established  at  the  Bureau  at  Standards  in 
1917  is  that  for  testing  engines  at  reduced  at- 
mospheric pressures  and  the  correspoiiding  re- 
duced temperatures  simulating  conditions  for 
varying  altitudes. 

Hiinicipal  laboratories  for  the  standard- 
ization of  supplies  hought  by  cities,  such  as 
asphaltj  fire  hose,  food  for  various  municipal 
institutions  and  many  other  commodities  are 
maintained  by  several  cities.  These  labora- 
tories not  only  test  what  is  suf^lied  for  the 
city's  use,  acquired  through  the  purchasinR  de- 
partments, but  also  enable  their  agenis  to  form 
more  accurate  specifications  for  further  sup- 
plies. Water,  coal,  gas  and  other  tbini^  for 
Iiublic  use  are  submitted  to  regular  examina- 
tions in  such  laboratories. 

Biblioeraphy,— Chandler,  <The  Construc- 
tion of  Chemical  Laboratories'  (1893);  Davis, 
'Handbook  of  Chemical  Engineering'  (1901)- 
von  Meyer,  'History  of  Chemistry'  (translated 
by  McGovvan,  1898)  ;  Dodge,  'Elementary  Prac- 
tical Biolopy'  (1894)  ;  Jamicson,  'London  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Laboratory'  (1893)  ;  Minot, 
'LjA>oratory  Construction  (Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal Journal  1900-01);  Cajori,  'History  of 
Physics'  (1895)  ;  Sanford,  'Experimental  Psy- 
chology' (1898)  ■  Scripture,  'The  New  Psychol- 
t*y'  (1897);  Tilchener,  < Experimental  Psy- 
chology'   (1901). 

Eknest  Blaker, 
Aisistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  Vniver- 

LABORDE,  la'bord',  Uon  BnuBumel 
Simon  JoMph,  Count  de,  French  archzolo- 
gist  and  author;  h  Paris,  12  June  1807;  A. 
there,  23  March  1669.  He  accompanied  his 
father,  Alexander  Louis  Joseph  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Orient  concerning  which  he 
wrote  'Voyage  dans  I'Arabie  P*tr6c'  (Paris 
1830-33),  ana  was  appointed  secretary  of  Icga- 
ti<H]  at  Rome  (18Z8)  and  became  (1831)  T2&- 
leyrand's  secretary  at  London,  to  611  later  the 
same  position  at  The  Hague  and  Cassel.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  3«e  Academy  in  1842. 
He  became  later  curator  of  modem  sculpture  at 
the  Louvre  and  (1856)  director  of  the  Imperial 
archives  and  was  made  a  senator.  Notable 
among  his  works  are  'Hisloire  de  la  Gravnre 
en  manlire  noire'  (1839)  ;  'Voyage  en  Orient: 
Asie-Mineure  et  Syrie'  (1837-62).  with  180 
plates;  'Lc  Parthenon'  (1854),  with  30  plates, 
nut  unfinished'  'De  ITJnion  des  Arts  et  de 
rindustrie'  (1856).  He  also  wrote  a  number 
of  works  on  the  Paris  libraries  and  monuments, 
etc. 

LABORI,  Fcnuad  Oas(«T«  Guton,  tkr- 
T&A  gus-tav  gis-loA  la-bd-re,  French  lawyer 
and  editor:  b.  Rheams,  18  April  1860;  d.  14 
Uarch  1917.  He  stuified  at  the  Rheims  Lyc£e 
»nd  for  two  years  .in  Germany  and  England; 
took  lus  d^rees  in  the  hiw  faculty  of  Paris  in 
1881  and  1SS3,  and  was  enrolled  at  the  bar  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1384;  was  secretary  of 
the  conference  ol  advocates  in  1887-88;  took 


a  hi^h  professional  rank;  and  was  especially 
prominent  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  notable 
cases,  as  the  libel  action  by  Compayr^  against 
Numa  Gilly,  and  the  trials  of  the  anarchist! 
Duval  and  Vaillant.  In  1898  he  was  chosen 
deputy  for  Fontainebteu.  In  the  same  year  he 
defended  Emile  Zola  (q.v.).  accused  of  libel- 
ing the  army  and  the  President  of  the  republic 
in  the  letter  concerning  the  Dreyfus  case.  He 
was  junior  counsel  to  Demange  in  the  defense 
of  Dreyfus  at  the  trial  at  Rennes  in  1899,  and 
thoroughly  confuted  his  opponents  by  his  lope 
and  bis  brilliant  cross-questioning.  He  did  not 
make  the  final  plea,  but  his  'Notes  de  Plaiderie* 
were  published  in  the  'Compte-rendu  Stteog- 
raphique  In-extenso  du  Proces  Dreyfus  a 
Rennes.'  On  14  August,  while  on  his  way  to 
the  court,  he  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a 
revolver  bullet  fired  by  a  fanatic  or  mercenary. 
He  was  shortly  enabled,  however,  to  continue 
the  case.  In  1903  he  defended  the  Humbert 
swindlers  (see  HuiiBOcr  Swindle)  and  in  1914 
defended  Madame  Caillaux  (see  Caillaux; 
Caluette)  and  secured  her  acquittal.  He  wa3 
editor-in-chief  of  the  judicial  daily  La  Gtuttte 
du  Palais  in  1888^94;  established  the  Revtie  d» 
Paiais    and    Grande    Revtie    iq    1897;    and   is 

eint  author  of  'Repertoire  encyclopidique  de 
roit  Frani^ais,'    in  12  volumes    (1898).    See 
DSEVFUS,  Alfsed. 

LABOnCH^RE,  la-boo-sh9r.  Henry  Dit 
Pr6,  English  politician  and  editor:  b.  London, 
9  Nov.  iSl ;  d.  Florwicc,  Italy,  15  Jan.  1912.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  origin,  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  was  in  the 
British  diplomatic  service  in  1854-64,  being  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  British  legation  at 
Washington;  in  186S-66  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Windsor;  was  then  unseated  on  petition;  but 
represented  Middlesex  in  1867-68  and  North- 
ampton in  1880-1906.  During  his  parliamentary 
career  he  strongly  advocated  Home  Rule.  He 
was  at  one  time  part  proprietor  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  to  which  he  contributed  letters 
from  Paris  durit%  the  siege  (1870-71).  In  1876 
he  established  and  became  editor  of  Trvth,  a 
weekly  journal,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opinions  with  great  vigor.  The  denunciations 
of  all  nianner  of  public  frauds  in  the  columns 
of  Truth  brought  him  frequently  into  the  law 
courts  for  libel,  and  tbou^  he  almost  invariably 
won  his  cases,  he  frequently  lost  heavily  on 
them  through  being  unable  to  recover  costs 
from  the  unsuccessful  litigants.  He  was  an 
extreme  Radical  in  politics,  was  a  strong  m- 
ponent  of  the  South  African  War  of  1899-19Ce, 
a  man  of  cosmopolitan  sympathies,  and  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  his  wit  and  incisiveness  popular  with 
ail  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

LABOULAYE,  Edonard  Ren<  Lefebvre 
de,  i-doo-ar  re-ni  lo-f5vr  la-boo-li,  French 
publicist  and  jurist;  b.  Paris,  18  Jan.  1811;  A. 
there,  23  Mav  1883.  He  studied  law  and  in  1842 
he  Joined  the  Paris  bar.  He  was  a  close 
stuaerit  of  the  great  German  writers  on  juris- 
prudence, whose  works  and  researches  he  in- 
troduced to  his  countrymen  in  a  series  of  able 
essays,  written  in  an  admirablcstvle.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  crowned 
his  'Histoire  du  Droit  de  Propriiti  Fonciire' 
(1839),  and  elected  him  to  its  membership  in 
1845.  An  'Eisai  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de 
Savigny'  (1840),  was  followed  by  'Rechenha 
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sur  la  Condition  ciTilf  et  politique  des  Femmes' 
(1843).  and  an  *£ssai  sur  les  Lois  crimindles 
des  Roniains>  (1845),  botli  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Moral  Sciences,  In  1849  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  comparative  legislation 
in  the  Colltge  de  France,  After  the  foundation 
of  ihe  Second  Empire  he  constantly  strove  to 
rouse  opposition  to  it,  and  in  several  published 
works  as  well  as  in  his  lectures  held  up  the 
American  Constitution  to  the  admiration  of  his 
cotmtrymen.  In  his  "Paris  en  AmSrique* 
(1863),  an  ingenious  and  delightful  satirical 
romance,  which  passed  rapidly  Oirough  30  edi- 
tions, he  held  up  to  a  ridicule  that  was  but 
thinly  disguised  the  Napoleonic  regime. 
'Prince  Caniche'  was  another  extremely  popu- 
lar novel  on  the  same  lines,  and  had  the  effect 
of  disintegrating  in  the  mmds  of  the  French 
people  attachment  lo  the  empire.  The  popular- 
ity of  Laboulaye,  however,  declined  somewhat 
through  lits  support  of  the  plebiscite  in  1870, 
and  soon  afterward  he  resigned  his  chair  at  the 
College  de  France.    After  the  fall  of  the  em- 

Eire  he  was  elected  for  Paris  in  1871.  In  1873 
e  was  elected  a  life  senator.  Besides  the 
works  above  mentioned  he  wrote  'Histoire  des 
Etats-Unis  d'Amiriquc'  (1854)  ;  'Etudes  Con- 
tcmporaines  sur  rAIIemagne  et  les  Pays 
Slaves>  (1854) ;  'Souvenirs  d'un  Voyageur> 
(1857)  ;  'Libertc  Religieuse'  (18S8)  ;  'Etudes 
sur  la  Propri^t^  LittiErair«  en  France  et  en 
Angleterrc'  (1858) ;  "Abdallah>  (18S9).an  Arab 
romance;  <L'Etat  et  Ses  Limiles>  (1863); 
'Paris  en  Am^rique'  (1863),  an  ingenious  and 
extremely  popular  satirical  romance;  'Contes 
Blcus'  (1864),  a  series  of  admirably  told  tales; 
'Bleus>  (1865);  'Contes  et  Nouvclles*  (1868); 
'Discours  Populaires>  (1869),  etc.  He  trans- 
lated into  French  several  of  Qjanning's  works 
and  the  'Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Franklin'  with  an  introduction.  Consult  Bige- 
low,  J.,  'Some  Recollectiont  of  the  Late 
Edouard  Laboulaye>  (New  York  18®).  See 
Contes  Bleus. 

LABRADOR.  HiftOiy^The  peninsula 
of  Labrador  is  doubly  distinguished  as  the  first 
part  of  North  America  to  be  discovered  by 
Europeans,  and  by  being  the  last  portion  of  the 
continent  in  which  large  areas  remain  unex- 
plored by  white  men. 

Lief,  the  Norseman,  voyaging  westward 
ftom  Greenland  in  the  year  lOOO  reached  its 
northeastern  part  and  sailed  south  along  its 
Atlantic  coast  to  more  temperate  regions.  Cor- 
tereal  rediscovered  this  coast  and  traced  it 
northward  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  the 
entrance  to  Hudson  Strait,  in  1500.  A  cargo  of 
Esicimo  slaves  carried  by  him  to  Portugal  ac- 
counts for  the  name  Labrador  given  to  the 
oountry.  Jacques  Cartier.  on  his  voyage  up  the 
Gull  of  Saint  Lawrence,  in  1535,  outlined  the 
southern  coast  of  the  peninsula ;  while  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  were  discovered 
by  Henry  Hudson  in  1610.  The  valuable  fin- 
eries of  the  western  Atlantic  early  attracted  the 
fishermen  of  Europe  and  the  town  of  Brest 
was  founded,  near  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  in 
1504.  At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the 
year  1600  it  contained  upwards  of  200  houses 
and  was  visited  by  fishing  vessels  from  France, 
Entriand,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Exploration.— Although  the  coasts  of  the 
'»  were  early  known,  their  barrenidutf- 


acter  and  the  mountainous-looking  interior, 

which  eonid  only  be  penetrated  bv  the  ascent 
of  difficult  and  dangerous  rivers,  long  delaysd 
the  exploration  of  the  interior  and  led  to  much 
misinformation  concerning  it.  During  the  past 
■W  years  surveyors  of  the  province  of  yue- 
bec  have  accurately  mapped  tne  principal  nvers 
of  the  southern  watershed  to  their  beads,  thus 


of  the  more  inaccessible  northern  two- 
thirds  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey;  work  began  in  1880  and 
it  has  been  the  fortune  of  tne  writer  to  have 
been  in  charge  of  these  explorations.  In  this 
work  the  northern  and  western  coasts  have  been 


been  carried  along  a  number  < 
streams  of  the  eastern,  northern  and  wesiem 
watersheds.  Mudi  srill  remains  unknown,  but 
sufficient  has  been  learned  to  give  a  good  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  geography  and  resources  of 
these  northern  parts. 

Topography.— The  peninsula  of  Labrador 
forms  the  nortneastem  part  of  Canada  and  has 
an  area  of  511,000  square  miles.  Its  southern 
boundary  is  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  eastward 
6O0  miles  from  the  south  end  of  Hudson  Bay 
to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  thence  500  miles 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  gulf  lo  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle.  The  Atlantic  coast  runs  north- 
northwest  700  miles  to  the  eastern  entrance  of 
Hudson  Strait;  the  south  shore  of  the  strait 
has  a  general  trend  of  west- northwest  for  about 
500  miles,  while  the  western  boundary  is  a 
north- and- south  line  alone  the  east  side  of 
Hudson  Bay,  and  is  800  miles  in  length.  The 
Atlantic  coast  is  indented  by  many  long,  narrow 
bays,  or  fiords,  of  which  Hamilton  Inlet  b  the 
largest,  extending  inland  150  miles,  while  sev- 
eral of  the  others  exceed  SO  miles  in  length. 
Abrupt,  partly-wooded  hills  surround  the  fiords 
and  rise  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  their 
deep  waters.  Numerous  rocky  islands  fringe 
the  coast  outside,  and  afford  protected  naviga- 
tion for  long  distances  in  the  channels  betweeo 
them,  thus  rendering  the  coast  an  ideal  one  for 
a  safe  summer  cruise  amid  scenery  rivallini;  in 
beauty  and  grandeur  that  of  the  coast  of  Nor- 

Thc  southern  and  northern  coasts  are  similar 
in  character  to  that  on  the  Atlantic,  but  are  od 
a  scale  less  grand,  while  the  eastern  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay  are  generally  low  and  fringed  with 
shallow,  dangerous  waters. 

The  peninsula  as  a  whole  may  be  considered 
a  plateau  that  rises  somewhat  abruptly  from  the 
sea  on  the  north,  east  and  south  sides  and 
more  gently  from  the  west  to  heights  varying 
from  1,500  to  2,500  feet.  The  only  mountain 
range  lies  close  to  the  sea  along  the  northeni 
half  of  the  Atlantic  coast  with  summits  rising 
from  3,000  to  6,(KX)  feet  above  the  ocean. 

Geology,— The  crystalline  rocks  which 
form  the  peninsula  belonr  to  the  earliest  crust 
of  the  earth,  the  newest  dating  hack  to  Huroo- 
ian  time.  Since  then  the  plateau  has  stood  con- 
tinuously above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  has 
been  subjected  to  the  degrading  action  of  at- 
mosphere and  stream.  Great  thicknesses  of 
rock  became  rotten  and  raias  and  small  streams 
removed  much  of  the  loose  material  from  the 
heights  to    the    deprewioni  while   the  larger 
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riTers  cut  deep  valleys  into  the  trnnites  and 
other  hard  rocks.  In  recent  geologies)  times 
a  thick  cap  of  ice  covered  the  peninsula  moving 
slowly  outward  from  the  interior.  This  motion 
of  the  ice  removed  the  rotted  rock  from  the 
hills  and  d^sited  it  in  the  valleys,  dins  btock- 
mg  manv  of  the  deep  river  valleys  and  redudng 
the  surface  of  ihe  mterior  to  a  general  level 
with  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  coasts.  No 
physical  changes  have  occurred  since  the  melting 
of  the  ice-cap  and  the  interior  country  is  stjll 
sli^tly  undulating  with  low  ridges  of  rock,  or 
ai    glacial    drift  separated  by  wide,  shallow 

likea.— Myriads  of  lakes,  great  and  small, 
occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  a-nd  are 
connected  by  networks  of  streams  so  that  canoe 
travel  is  possible  in  any  direction.  Mistassini 
and  Michigamau  having  areas  exceeding  500 
square  miles  are  the  largest,  while  dozens  of 
others  range  in  surface-area  from  50  to  250 
square  mites. 

RiTcrs.^Thc  riVers  in  the  central  portion 
flow  in  the  depressions  without  distinct  valleys 
and  in  fact  arc  chains  of  lake-expansions  con- 
nected by  short  stretches  of  rapids.  As  they 
approach  the  coast  they  fall  into  their  ancient 
valleys  cut  deep  below  the  surface  of  the 
platean.     The  descent  is  usually  abrupt  : 


of  the  largest  streams  of  Labrador,  falls  from 
the  surface  of  the  plateau  into  its  ancient  valley 
about  200  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  descent 
of  900  feet  is  accomplished  in  a  distance  of 
less  than  10  miles  and  includes  one  direct  fall 
of  315  feet  where  the  river  shoots  from  a  giean- 
tic  trough  into  a  circular  basin  at  the  head  of 
a  narrow  canyon  in  which  the  last  part  of  the 
descent  is  made.  A  rougl)  estimate  of  theenergy 
developed  by  the  water  in  this  descent  gives  the 
enormous  sum  of  9,000,000  horse  power.    This 


Falls  of  the  Hamilton  amon^  the  marvels  of  the 
world.  With  light  rock-cuttings  (he  river  might 
be  diverted  into  a  side  channel,  where,  passmg 
through  small  lakes,  it  would  fall  sheer  700  feet 
into  the  ancient  valley;  this  actually  happens  on 
a  smalt  scale  when  the  river  is  hi  freshet. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  Labrador  varies 
from  cold  temperate  in  the  south  to  Arctic  on 
the  northern  highlands  and  about  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Strait;  it  is  generally  so  rigorous 
diat  it  is  doubtful  if  the  country  wilt  ever  be 
iit  for  agriculture  except  in  the  southern  val- 
leys and  on  the  tow  lands  fronting  the  southern 
part  of  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  interior  the  mer- 
cury often  drops  to  —50°  F,  during  the  winter. 

Forests.- The  southern  half  of  the  penin- 
sula is  included  in  the  sub-Arctic  forest  bcit, 
which  contains  the  following  trees:  White 
birch,  aspen,  balsam,  poplar,  cedar,  banksian 
pine,  white  and  blade  spruce,  balsam  fir  and 
larch.  The  forest  is  continuous  over  the  south- 
ern interior;  to  the  northward  of  latitude  54° 
N.  the  higher  hills  are  treeless,  open  glades 
appear  and  the  trees  branch  from  the  ground. 
Proceeding  north  the  size  and  number  of  the 
treeless  areas  increase  rapidly  until  trees  to- 
tally disappear  on  the  northern  third.  Al  least 
one-half  of  the  forests  has  been  destroyed  by 
frequent  fires. 


RcBOtirceB. — Among  the  resources  of  the 
peninsula  are  the  fur-bearing  animals,  all  prized 
for  their  dark  glossy  pelts  and  all  fairly  nu- 
merous throughout  the  region.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  are  the  silver  fox,  marten,  otter, 
mink,  beaver,  cross,  red  and  white  foxes  and 
white  and  black  bears.  The  barren-ground 
caribou  of  the  interior  and  seals  along  the 
coasts  are  the  chief  source  of  animal  food  for 
the  natives. 

Fisheries.— The  cod  and  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  have  long  been  sources  of 
wealth  to  Newfoundland.  The  fisheries  of 
Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson  Bay  are  still  unde- 
veloped, but  enough  is  known  of  them  to  pre- 
dict their  future  great  value.  All  the  lakea 
and  streams  of  the  interior  swarm  with  su- 
perior food  fishes,  including  land-locked  sal- 
mon, lake  and  brook  trout,  whitefish,  pike  and 
pickerel. 

Minerals. —  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  pen- 
insula is  totally  undeveloped.  Immense  dcpos- 
Its  of  valuable  iron  ore  have  been  found  in  the 
interior  and  along  the  northern  and  western 
coasts.  Over  great  areas  are  foimd  rocks  aimi* 
lar  to  those  from  which  the  more  precious  met- 
als —  gold,  silver,  copper  and  nickd  —  are  taken 
in  southern  parts  of  Canada  and  they  only 
await  discovery  by  the  prospector. 

Popnlation,— The  tofal  populatioa  is  about 
14,000,  of  which  6,000  are  whites,  living  along 
the  sooihem  and  eastern  shores.  The  remain- 
ing; 6,000  are  Indians  and  Eskimos,  the  former 
bemg  confined  to  the  wooded  country,  while 
ihe  Eskimos  live  along  the  northern  coasts  and 
on  the  northern  barrens  of  the  interior, 

Qovemment.— A  strip  of  land  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  extending  from  Blanc  Sablon  on 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  Chidley,  is  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  New- 
foundland. The  province  of  Quebec  has  juris- 
diction over  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula. 
A.  P.  Low, 
Of  Ihe  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

LABRADOR  DUCK,  a  rather  small, 
handsome  se^-dAKk^Camptolatmuiabradorius), 
allied  to  the  eiders,  of  the  northeastern  Ameri- 
can coast;  it  bred  in  Labrador,  and  migrated 
in  winter  as  far  south  as  Giesapeake  Bay,  but 
was  never  very  numerous,  and  became  extinct 
about  1875,  leaving  only  about  35  specimen-skins 
in  the  museums  of  the  world.  No  very  satis- 
factory theory  exists  to  account  for  tie  closure 
of  the  species,  since  tbe  fault  does  not  seem 
chargeable  to  excessive  shooting  or  disturbance 
of  breeding-places.  The  race  seemed  to  be 
waning,  and  an  epidemic  of  disease  or  some 
weather-disaster  destroying  many  e^s  and 
young  may  have  been  «  final  blow.  The  last 
one  seems  to  have  been  killed  in  1875.  Consult 
Sleineger,  'Birds'  (VoL  IV.  of  'Standard  Nat- 
ural History,>  1885)  ;  Lttcas,  'Annual  Rei»ort 
Smithsonian  Institution,*  1888;  Dutcher,  article 
in  The  Auk  (January  1894). 

LABRADOR  TEA,  or  HARSH  TEA, 
either  of  two  species  of  heath  of  the  genus 
Ledum  (L.  latifolium  and  L.  falttstre).  They 
grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  and  are  low  shrubs  with  alternate 
entire  leaves  clothed  underneath  with  rusty 
wool.  The  fragrant  crushed  leaves  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  Labrador  as  a  substitute  fof 
lea,  and  were  used  by  Franklin  in  liis  expe  " 
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tannin  and  resinous  properties.     The  plant  finds 
a  place  in  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

LABRADORITE,  a  plagioclase  feldspar 
of  the  albite-anorthite  series,  corresponding 
chiefly  to  AbiAn*.  {See  Feldspaks).  It  is, 
ihcrelorc,  a  silicate  of  aluminum,  calcium  and 
sodium.    It  has  a  hardness  of  5  to  6  and  a 


1  basic  eruptive  rocks, 
such  as  norite,  gabbro,  diabase,  basalt,  doleritc 
or  andesite.  In  these  it  is  associated  with  some 
member  of  the  pyroxene  or  amphibole  groups. 
Labradorite  abounds  in  the  Aoirondacks,  but 
its  type  locality  is  along  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
where  it  occurs  in  pure  masses  of  enormous  siic 
which  exhibit  a  wonderful  change  of  colors, 
from  duil  gray  to  a  gorgeous  blue,  or  more 
rarely  green,  copper-red,  purple  or  yellow.  It 
has  been  used  as  an  ornamental  Stone,  espe- 
cially in  inlaid  work. 

LABRIDA,  a  family  of  marine  fishes,  the 
wrasses,  representing  the  highly  specialized  sub- 
order  Pharyngognathi  by  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  and  useful  species  inhabiting  all  the 
warmer  seas,  and  traceable  as  far  bade  as  the 
Eocene  period  These  are  'brilliantly  colored 
fishes,  usually  elongate  in  form  and  of  large 
siie,  with  cycloid  scales  and  thick  fleshy  lips. 
There  are  powerful  teeth  on  the  margins  of  the 
taws,  but  none  on  the  palate ;  while  the  united 
lower  pharyngeals  are  much  thickened  and  form 
a  ^late  beset  with  rounded,  rarely  acuminate 
grinding-teeth.  The  upper  pharyngeals  are  usu- 
ally separate,  bearing  similar  teeth.  Jordan 
enumerates  60  genera  and  450  species,  'chiefly 
of  the  tropical  sea^  living  among  rocks  or 
kelp,*       The   typical    genus   Labnts   is   almost 


nsbes),  Pimtlomelopon  (faUieads),  and  It 
(doncellas);  and  by  some  authors  the  parrot- 
fishes  (Scaridii)  are  included. 

LABUAN,  li-boo-Sn',  an  island  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Straits  Settlement,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
situated  6  miles  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
Borneo;  about  12  miles  in  greatest  length  by 
7  -miles  in  greatest  breadth ;  area,  28^  sauare 
miles.  It  is  mostly  low  and  marshy,  and  not 
very  fertile;  the  climate  is  hot  and  humid  but 
the  island  is  well  supplied  with  water  with  an 
annual  riunfall  of  168  inches,  and  has  a  good 
harbor  at  the  settlement  of  Victoria  (the  capi- 
tal; pop,  1.500)  on  its  southeast  side.  Coal  of 
excellent  quality  is  plentiful,  and  has  been 
mined  for  many  years.  Pop.  estimated,  6,746, 
mostly  Malays. 

LABURNUM,  GOLDEN-CHAIN,  or 
BJEAN-TREB,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  order  Leguminoste.  The  few  species,  which 
arc  natives  of  southern  Europe  and  western 
A^a,  are  characterized  by  trifoliate  leaves  and 
brilliant  yellow  blossoms  in  pendulous  many- 
flowered  racemes  produced  during  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  larger  species  yield  a 
very  hard,  heavy,  tough,  fine-grained,  dark 
green  or  brown  wood,  which  can  be  highly 


policed  and  ia  valued  for  inlayinE.  cabinet 
work,  turning,  etc  The  species  are  also  prized 
for  ornamental  planting  in  shrubberies,  not 
only  for  their  flowers,  but  also  for  their  glossy 
foLage,  whicU  remains  green  imtil  late  in  the 
autumn.  No  part  of  the  plant  is  relished  by 
insects,  and  all  pans,  but  particularly  the  seeds, 
are  reputed  poisonous,  containing  (Ttisioe, 
a  purgative  and  narcotic  Nevertheless  the 
youne  stems  are  greedily  eaten  by  rabbits 
and  nares,  and  may  thus  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  sacrificial  protection  to  other  shrub- 
bery. The  best-known  species,  probably,  is  the 
English  laburnum  (Z..  vulgare'),  which  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  40  leet  but  usiully 
not  more  than  20  feet  It  is  hardy  nearly  is 
far  north  as  Massachusetts.  The  Scotch  la- 
burnum (L.  alpinum)  is  hardier,  more  erect 
and  rigid,  bears  broader  leaves  and  much  longer 
and  slenderer  racemes  of  dark  yellow  flowers, 
and  continues  in  blossom  about  two  weeks 
later  than  the  precetCng.  In  America  they  are 
known  as  golden-chain  or  bean-tree.  By  some 
botanists  it  is  considered  only  a  form  or  varicn 
of  L.  vttlgare.  Laburnums  thrive  in  any  well- 
drained  soil  in  either  partial  shade  or  full  sun. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds  ^erall^ 
spring-sown,  and  also  By  layers.  Choice  var 
eties,  of  wtich  there  arc  many,  are  graft; 
upon  seedlings. 

LABYRINTH,  a  structure  having  man) 
intricate,  winding  passages;  specifically,  the 
legendary  labyrinth  of  Crete,  out  of  which  no 
one  could  find  his  way,  but  became  the  prn  of 
the  Minotaur.  This  Greek  legend  has  Seen 
interpreted  as  a  siin-myth,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  but  excavations  jn  Crete  since  1900  have 
shown  its  foundation  in  fact,  and  have  locat- 
ii:ed  the  labyrinth  beyond  reasonaUe  doubt  in 
the  ruined  "pMacc*  of  the  Minoan  IdngdMn 
at  fCnossas,  near  Candia.  Uinos  may  probaUy 
be  regarded  as  a  title,  like  Pharaoh  or  Cicsar, 
for  a  line  of  kings;  but  the  legend  of  the 
Minotaur  seems  to  refer  to  an  individual,  one 
of  the  sea-kings  of  Crete  whose  period  was 
about  2000  B.C  This  king's  son,  according  to 
the  legend,  went  to  Athens  to  contend  in  the 
games,  and  becoming  victor  was  murdered  by 
direction  of  the  Athenian  kii^,  .^eus.  There- 
upon Minos  sent  a  fleet  whidt  subjugated 
Athens.  One  condition  of  the  peace  was  that 
thereafter,  in  every  ninth  year,  seven  youths 
and  seven  maidens  should  be  sent  to  Crete  by 
Athens,  to  become  the  prey  of  the  Minotaur  — 
a  monster  half  humati,  half  bull.  When  the 
second  time  for  this  ghastly  tribute  arrived  ) 
hero  of  ^reat  prowess.  Theseus,  volunteered  to 
go.  Arrived  m  Crete  he  and  his  companions 
were  immured  in  a  great  prison  —  the  Laby- 
rinth; but  Ariadne,  the  dau^ter  of  Minos, 
enamored  of  Theseus,  gave  hira  a  sword  widi 
which  to  kill  the  Minotaur,  and  a  thread  to 
unwind  as  he  was  led  into  the  prison-muc. 
W  means  of  which  he  could  find  his  way  out 
The  plan  succeeded,  Theseus  and  his  fellow 
captives  escaped,  and  the  tribute  ceased. 

When  the  royal  house  at  Knossas  came  to  be 
excavated,  first  by  Dr.  A.  J,  Evans  in  1900, 
it  was  found,  "with  its  long  corridors  and 
repeated  succession  of  blind  galleries,  its  to'r- 
tuous  passages  and  spacious  undergroimd  con- 
duit, its  bewildering  system  of  small  chambers.' 
that  it  does,  in  fact,  present  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  muc    Throug^ut  the  mini  of 
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this  and  all  other  Minaaa. buildings,  tbe  deti^ 
called  the  'double  ax^  is  very  prominent  in 
decoration;  and  it  is  loiowa  mat  this  syn^I 
of  divinit]'  and  royalty,  was  named  'labrys.* 
The  coinadence  of  this  term  with  'labyrinth,* 
together  with  other  evidences  of  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas,  makes  indubitable  in  ibe  minds 
of  antijillaries  that  tbe  labyrinth  of  tbe  legend 
was  this  very  building.  The  chief  god  of  the 
Minoan  cult  was  represented  as  a  bull.  Once 
every  nine  years  the  reipiing  king  was  obliged 
10  go  into  the  Dictxan  Cave  (near  the  present 
town  Lyttos)  and  renew  communication  with 
heaven.  It  is  thought  probable  that  human 
sacrifices  may  have  been  offered  to  the  divinity 
in  tbe  cave  on  these  occasions;  that  probably 
captives  would  be  slain  rather  than  dtiiens; 
and  diat  the  Athenian  youths  were  destined  to 
this  sacrifice.  Another  theory  is  that  vigorous 
war-captives  were  rcsci  /ed  for  the  national 
sport  of  the  bull-ring,  :n  which  an  athlete 
sdzed  by  the  horns  a  charging  bull,  then  sldl- 
fully  vaulted  to  safety  over  the  animal's  back. 
Botfa  men  and  women  acted  in  this  dangerous 
*bul  I -grappling* ;  and  captives  were  probably 
kept  and  trained  as  toreadors  for  tbe  amuse- 
ment  of  the  populace, 

A  vast  and  wonderful  temple  in  Egypt,  con- 
strticted  by  Amenemhat  III  at  Hawara,  aftxnit 
tbe  time  when  the  Minoan  kingdom  was  in  the 
height  of  its  power,  came  to  be  called  Labytinth 
\tY  the  time  Hertidotus  visited  it,  evidently  in 
aUusion  to  the  similarly  vast  and  comidicatcd 
edifice  at  Knossaa.  More  recent  labyrindts  are 
soiall,  and  often  merely  ornamental  in  their 
purpose.  That  at  Qusiutn,  in  Italv,  was  erected 
by  the  Etruscans,  according  to  Varro,  for  the 
seoulchre  of  King  Porsenna.  Imitations  of 
labyrinths,  called  maies,  were  once  fashionable 
in  gardening.  They  were  made  of  hedges;  the 
best  known  is  that  at  Hampton  Court,  near 
London.  Consult  for  the  Cretan  la^rinth,  be- 
sides  the  r^orts  of  exjdoration,  Mosso,  'Nu 
Palaces  of  Crete';  Baikie,  <Nu  Sea-Kings  of 
Crete'   (London  1913) 

LABYRINTH,  The.  In  'The  Labyrinth' 
f'Le  DfdaleO.  playcd  in  1903,  Paul  Hervieu, 
the  most  logical  and  abstract  of  contemporary 
French  dramatists,  has  developed  a  theme  sug- 
gested five  years  earlier  by  Brienx  in  'The 
Ciadle>  ('L^  BerceauM.  What,  bodi  writers 
ask,  will  be  tbe  results  of  divorce  and  remarriage 
when  a  wife  meets  again  her  first  husband  at 
the  sick  bed  of  their  child?  Will  she  revert 
to  the  first  husband  or  remain  true  to  the 
second?  Will  the  husbands  contend  to  the 
death  or  be  reconciled?  According  to  both 
playwrights,  the  wife's  reversion  to  the  father 
of  her  child  is  inevitable,  but  Hervien  has 
sharpened  the  conflict  and  given  it  a  tragic 
conclusion.  Marianne,  having  divorced  ber 
temperamental  Max,  has  married  the  brusque 
but  correct  Guillaume.  Max  resents  the  rigor- 
ous edncation  proposed  for  his  son  by  Guillaume, 
and  Marianne,  to  avoid  legal  complications, 
agrees  that  the  boy  shall  visit  his  father.  Dur- 
ing this  visit,  little  Louis  falls  ill,  aad  Marianne, 
summoned  to  attend  him,  is  thrown  daily  into 
tbe  closest  companionship  with  her  former 
husband.  In  their  mutual  relief  after  an  agony 
of  aniie^.  they  forgot  everything  exc^l  their 
original  love.  When  Marianne  confesses  her 
enoT  to  her.pannta  and' to  (lUJllaumB,   tbe 


lalUr  js  ctiAgfi],  but  her  rooAer  exctites  ber 
deed  as  only  natural.-  Since  divorce  is  reli- 
giously unlawful,  Marianne  has  never  been  truly 
wedded  to  her  second  husband.  Guillaume  ts 
now  ready  to  renounce  her,  upon  condition  that 
Max  will  do  as  much.  But  Max,  refusing, 
taunts  hb  rival;  and,  as  Vht  two  men  clinch, 
they  fall  from  a  cliff  into  the  Rhone.  Altbouj^ 
the  play  is  stronely  emotional  in  its  crises,  it  is 
little  more  than  tne  illustration  of  an  idea,  every 
word  and  scene  being  nicely  adapted  to  that 
end.    Its  characters  five  only  to  confirm  the 

eywri^t's  thesis.  The  piece  was  nlayed  in 
glisfa  in  1905;  it  may  be  read  in  tne  trans- 
lation of  B.  H.  Dark  and  L.  MacClintock,  pub- 
lished in  1913. 

Fbank  W.  Cbandlex. 

LABYRINTHODONTA,  or  STEQO- 
CHPHALI,  a  group  of  primitive  four-footed 
animals,  forerunners  of  modern  amphibians  and 
reptiles,  whose  remains  are  found  fossil  in 
Peruvian,  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  strata, 
and  which  are  tbe  oldest  known  lung- breathing 
terrestrial  quadrupeds.  They  were  first  discov- 
ered through  finding  their  footprints  imprinted 
in  the  Triassic  rocks  (fCeuper  beds)  of  Ger- 
many, long  before  the  actual  fossilized  remains 
were  brought  to  light.  .  The  footprints  were 
described  at  first  as  those  of  a  hypothetical 
form  to  which  the  name  Cheirothenunt  ("hand 
beast*)  was  given.  As  geological  science  and 
research  progressed,  the  remains  of  the  laby- 
rintfaodonts  were  disco veredj  when  a  compar- 
ison of  their  structure  with  the  footprints 
showed  that  some  of  tbe  latter  were  made  by 
these  creatures-  many  of  the  tracks,  however, 
are  unidentified.  Later,  when  a  great  variety 
of  related  remains  had  been  discovered,  the 
term  Labyrintkodonta.  which  relates  to  the  curi- 
ous •labyrinthine*  infoldings  of  the  enamel-wall 
of  the  teeth,  was  restricted  to  a  single  group 
or  suborder  (also  called  Stereospondyli)  within 
tbe  general  amphibian  order  SlegocephaUa. 
This  suborder  contains  highly  developal  and 
mostly  large  forms,  charactenzed  by  the  com- 
plication in  tooth  structure  above  mentioned, 
and  by  co-ordinate  anatomical  distinctions.  The 
principal  genera  are  /.oromma,  Trematosaurus, 
Mttopiai,  Capilosamiu,  Mastodonsmtnts  and 
LiAyrimtkodcm,  tbe  last  including  the  most  re- 
cent forms  of  the  Upper  Trias,  at  the  close 
of  which  period  the  group  appears  to  have,  be- 
come extinct.    See  Stedocephalla. 

L>AC  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  scale- 
insects  (Coccus,  or  Tachardia,  laeca)  of  the 
family  Coccida,  which  is  the  source  of  an  im- 
portant Oriental  industry.  This  species,  like 
other  scale-insects,  multiples  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  feeds  in  compact  colonies  ot  tens 
of  thousands,  carrying  the  twigs  of  certain 
trees,  especially  the  baiyan  or  ■religious*  fig 
and  related  species  of  Fious,  the  dhak  'Butea 
frondosa)  and  some  other  trees  in  India  and 
Assam,  and  on  privet  trees  in  Yunnan  and 
Szchuen  provinces  in  southwestern  China.  In- 
serling  their  beaks  into  the  bark  females  of 
these  insects  suck  the  sap,  a  large  part  of  which 
passes  out  as  excrement,  transformed  into  a 
sort  of  resin  that  accumulates  over  the  insect's 
back  and  forms  tbe  'scale,*  Tbe  scales  of  tbe 
crowded  insects  coalesce  at  their  edges  into  a 
continuous  layer  over  the  slender  branch  on 
wh>c)i  they  are  feeding,  and  such  a  biwicli,  cut 
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off,  is  known  as  *stick  lac*  By  tidn^  a  few 
of  these  sticks  on  fresh  parts  of  trees  the 
natives  induce  the  insects  to  spread  to  and 
over  fresh  branches,  and  thus  obtain  two  crops 
a  year.  The  industry  is  a  very  ancient  one  and 
gives  3,  living  to  a  large  number  of  people; 
and  the  value  of  lac  products  exported  from 
India  alone  approaches  35,000,000  of  rupees 
(about  ?17,500,000)  annually.  The  best  lac 
comes  from  Bengal  and  the  central  provinces. 

The  orie:inal  method  of  preparing  the  lac 
for  use  and  market  was  by  pulverizing  the  in- 
sect-covered twigs,  at  the  proper  time,  and 
pladng  the  fragments  in  hot  water.  This 
separated  the  scales  from  the  wood,  softened 
the  resin,  and  dissolved  the  colonng-matter  of 
their  interior   tissues,   especially   strong  in   the 

S-sacks.  The  remains  of  the  insects  are  then 
:  and  dried;  and  this  operation  ol 
washing  and  drying  is  repeated  until  the  resin 
from  toe  melt»i  scales  is  (or  ought  to  be) 
entirely  colorless.  The  mass  is  then  put  into 
a  bag  of  coarse  catton  cloth  which  is  held 
near  enough  a  tire  to  melt  the  lac,  and  is 
squeezed  by  twisting.  The  melted  resin  drips 
on  small  sticlts  arranged  to  receive  it,  and  con- 
geals into  thin,  light -colored,  transparent  flakes 
catted  shelt-tac,  the  shellac  of  commerce.  Large 
and  small  drops  falling  on  the  ground  form 
button-lac,  lump-lac,  and  so  iorOt.  Latterly 
this  work  has  been  done  by  machines  made  to 
{^nd  the  slides,  and  melt  and  wash  the  mate- 
rial in  steam-heated  apparatus,  which  quickens 
the  process  and  improves  the  product. 

The  water  in  which  the  first  washings  are 
made  is  deeply  reddened  by  the  dissolved  color- 
ing-matter in  the  insects.  This  water  is  saved^ 
strained  and  evaporated,  or  cleared  by  the  aid  • 
of  alum,  and  the  residue  is  deposited.  This, 
when  dried,  is  molded  into  cakes  that  furnish 
a  rich  dye.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  aniline 
colors  -this  was  very  valuable,  but  now,  like 
cochineal,  it  has  nearly  disai^ieared  from  trade.  - 
It  furnishes,  however,  the  tisis  of  many  "lake* 
tints  among  artist's  colors,  particularly  the 
exquisite  carmine-lake.  "Luce*  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  Sanskrit  (and  modem  Hindu) 
word  lak,  or  lac,  which  means  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  here  refers  to  the  multitude  of  insects 
in  a  colony;  it  is  also  familiar  to  us  in  the 
financial  term  lakh,  meaning  100,000  rupees. 

Lac  is  of  great  value  for  maldng  vamisli, 
because  easily  dissolved,  furnishing  a  hard 
coating  susceptible  of  fine  polish,  and  eaal/ 
taking  a  dye.  The  Indian,  Burmese  and  Chi- 
nese use  it  for  making  ana  coating  ornaments, 
and  various  artistic  objects,  usually  rich  in. 
color.  It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
fancy  sealing  wax  sold  by  stationers,  and  serves 
other  useful  purposes;  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  lacquer  (q.v.),  an  Oriental  vege- 
table product  that  resembles  lac,  when  applied 
as  a  coating  of  boxes,  bowls,  etc. 

LAC,  or  LAK,  from  the  Sanskrit  takjhd, 
or  laksha,  that  is,  100,000.  In  the  East  Indies 
it  is  applied  to  the  computation  of  money. 
Thus,  a  lac  of  rupees  is  100,000  rupees.  A 
lac  is  equal  to  about  $46,350.  A  lac  of  Sicca 
rupees  was  equal  to  about  $50,000;  100  lacs 
or  10,000,000  rupees,  make  a  crore.  In  1835 
the  British  government  remodeled  the  currency 
of  India,  estabhshing  a  more  uniform  system, 
and  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  now  fixed  at  32 


cents  (IS  to  the  Sterfingr  t),  ^vided  into  16 
annas  of  12  pies. 

LACAILLB,  Hlcolu  Louii  de,  ne-kd-li 
loo-e  d6  la-k3-£,  French  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer: b.  Rumigny,  France,  IS  March  1713; 
d.  Paris.  21  March  1762.  He  was  educated  for 
the  Church,  but  soon  renounced  theolo^  for 
astronomy.  He  took  an  important  part  tn  the 
work  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and 
in  1746  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  College  Mazarin.  In  1751  he  went  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, where  he  detennined  the  position  of 
some  10,000  stars  with  wonderful  accuracy.  As 
his  departure  from  the  Cape  was  delayed,  he 
employed  the  interval  in  measuring  a  degree  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  His  works  on  geom- 
etry, medianics,  astronomy  and  optics  were  nu- 
merous. Among  them  are  'Lemons  d'astrono- 
mie'  and  'Astronomic  Fundamental ;  'Oxlum 
Australc  Sielliferm';  'Journal  historique  du 
voyage  fait  au  Cap  de  Bonae  Esperance.' 

LACANDONB8,  la-kan-do'nts,  an  Indiaii 
tribe  living  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  At  one 
time  Dumeroiu  and  powerful,  they  waged  war 
against  the  whites.  They  are  now  about  300 
left,  of  whom  a  part  ere  friendljr  to  tfae  while 
people,  thou^  retaining  their  native  castoms. 

LACAZS-  DUTHIERB,  1«'k«i-<K'tyi, 
H«nri  de,    French   comparative  lookigist     ' 


oj^  at  Lille,  and  was  apptMnted  to  the  chair 
(1865)  of  Mwlosy  at  th«  Paris  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  (1868)  Rt  tbe  university  there, 
He  edited,  from  1872,  'Archives  <te  aoologie 
ginirale  et  expcrinnentale,'  and  directed  Oia 
Zoologies  Station  at  RoscoS,  vAicb  be  fiMmded 
(1873)  on  tfae  Brittany  coast.  In  1881  he  Marted 
the  Laboraiaire  Arogo  at  Banyuls  on  the  Med- 
iterranean. For  a  number  of  yeara  he  devoted 
his  researches  to  the  study  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  aquatic  life,  especially  molluscs,  and 
wrote,  among  other  works,  'Hittoire  naturelle 
du  CoraiP  (1664);  'L'e  monde  de  la  mer  et 
ses  laboiatoires'  (18S9).  His  letters  to  Alex- 
ander Dedekind  appeared  in  1902  (Paris). 

LACCADIVE  (lik'a-dnv)  I8LES,  a  group 
of  small  coral  islands  in  tfae  Indian  Ocean, 
about  200  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Malabar 
and  poUtkally  part  of  tbe  Madras  Presidency. 
They  form  17  separate  reefs,  containing,  how- 
ever, hut  14  islands,  only  9  of  which  are  in- 
habited. The  surface  soil  is  aeturally  so  bar- 
ren that  there  is  little  or  no  spontaneous  vege- 
tation on  die  majority  of  the  tslaads,  and  their 
prosperity  must  ever  depend  on  tfae  cultivation 
of  Hie  coconut  The  natives  of  these  islands, 
a  race  of  Mohammedans  called  Moplas  (of 
mixed  Hindu  and  Arab  descent),  are  mild  and 
inoffensive  and  dwell  in  low,  thatched,  stone- 
built  houses,  and  live  poorly.  Vasco  de  Gama 
discovered  these  islands  in  1498.  They  were 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1792.    Pop.  ia6l». 

LACCOLITH,  ISk-d-Hth,  or  LACCOLITE 
(Greek,  «9tone^pri»),  a  mushroom- shaped  mass 
of  molten  rock  which  fcas  been  forced  aking 
bedding  planes,  between  layers  of  sedimentary 
rock,  and  which  has  arched  up  the  overiying 
beds  into  a  dome.  It  differ*  from  a  sill  in  that 
a  Mil  does  not  produce  doming  of  the  over- 
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1  Itallu  ISth  lad  nth  cBDtuile*  needlepoint 

2  Pmch  Ute  IBth  centonr  ValencifiuK*  bobUn 

>  French  stir  istb  centuir  needlepDint     Point  d'Aiteataa 
4  Prencb  lilo  IRth  century  bobtHB.     Vulendenne* — tnl(i|«d  di 
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Ijtng  bed     The  Heiiiy  UonnUins  of  Utah 
afford    a    famous    example    of    '9    group    of ' 

laccoliths. 

LACE,  a  cobweb  bad^round  of  threads 
wilb  delicate  patterns  of  flowers,  figures  and 
scrolls,  also  of  threads,  and  used  for  rufis. 
cuffs,  collars,  caps,  scarves,  handkerchiefs, 
cravats  and  aprons,  and  to  trim  articles  of 
clolhine,  was  first  made  in  the  16th  century. 
It  reached  perfection  in  the  17th  and  18tfa  cen- 
turies 'and  deteriorated  after  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  The  word  oomes  from  hnU, 
meaning  braid  The  translators  of  the  Bible 
used  the  word  lace  to  denote  braid  This  defini' 
tion  survives  in  the  gold  and  silver  lace  on 
uniforms  and  liveries.  What  is  now  called  lace 
was  ancieatly  called  *'cut-work,*  'purls"  and 
'poiots.'  It  was  also  known  as  bassament  or 
passemtnt;  and  paisemenl  denteli  (from  the 
French  deni,  tooth)  occurs  in  the  inventory  of 
Henri  II  of  France  (1547-1559).  Denlelle  de 
Florence,  occurring  in  an  inventory  of  1S4S,  in- 
troduces the  French  word  for  lace  —  denlelle. 
The  word  guipure,  applied  to  all  large  patterned 
and  coarse  laces  «4)ich  have  no  thrcaiu  joining 
pattern  to  pattern  and  no  delicate  net  back- 
ground, was  also  ancieatly  used  for  braid.  The 
tape  guipures  of  Italy  and  France  were  famous. 
Before  the  days  of  point-tace  and  pillow-lace 
people  wore  ■cut-work"  and  "drawn- thread 
work."  also  known  as  reticeila,  point  golico  and 
needli-point  gotico.  Its  effect  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  diaphanous  lace. 

Reticeila,  or  cut- work,  originated  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  spread  thence  to  Italy  and 
througiiout  Europe.  Reticeila  was  made  from 
about  14S0  to  1620.  The  patterns,  handed  down 
for  generations,  are  stiff  and  geometrical  and 
consist  of  circles,  triangles  and  wheels,  often 
decorated  with  tiny,  spil^  knots.  Reticeila  was 
largely  used  for  collars  and  cuffs  and  to  edge 
ruffs  and  handkerchief s.  It  appears  in  por- 
traits of  the  15th  and  16th  centunes  and  in  old 
En-books.  Locis,  which  also  antedated 
lace,  was  the  darned  netting,  or  'spider- 
"  known  as  filet.  Il  was  popular  in  Italy- 
One  of  its  names  is  'Siena  Point."  Ttie  pat- 
tern was  darned  with  the  needle  upon  a  plain 
ground  of  coarse  net  Lacis  was  made  in 
squares  and  stripes  and  then  joined.  It  was 
mu<4i  used  for  houseJiold  decoration.  Cadierine 
de'Medici  had  a  bed  draped  with  such  squares. 
Lads  was  scxnecimes  combined  with  retieetla, 
as  the  pattern  book  of  Isabella  Catanea  Para- 
.   sole  (1616)  shows. 

Filmy  lace  appeared  in  the  16th  century,  and 
in  Italjr.  Antiquaries  have  sought  in  vam  for 
its  origin.  It  was  prcvbably  an  effort  to  imitate 
fay  woven  threads  the  exquisite  cut-linen  lliat 
had  reached  perfection  in  Italy.  Tliere  are  but 
two  classes  of  this  diaphanous  fabric :  one, 
nwde  witli  the  needle:  the  other,  with  bobbins. 
The. first  variety  is  called  poinl'iace,  or  needle- 
point; and  the  second  pHlow-laee.  Point  takes 
lis  name  from  the  French  point  (stitch).  The 
French  call  it  point  d'lUguille  (point  of  the 
needle).  By  extension,  'point*  has  been  given 
to  a  few  laces  of  hi^  qnalit^  to  denote  their 
excellence,  such  as  point  d'Angltterre ,  point  de 
Vaieticientttt,  point  de  Mtriims-  and  fitnto  di 
Milttno,  iriiich  are  not  made  with  die  needle, 
but  are  bobbin  (or  pillow)  laces.  Thb  produces 
mor«.  confusion  regarding  At  damiflcaiioD  «f 


lace,  already  made  difficult  by  tbt  term'  pillow- 
lace  instead  of  bobbin  lace^  As  the  pillow  is 
also  used  'for  making  point-lace,  die  name  pit*' 
lew-lace  is  misleading;  but  the  classification  of  ' 
point  and  pillow  is,  however,  too  well  estab- 
lished to  admit  of  any  change.  The  technical 
words  used  to  describe  lace  are  French.  In 
both  point  and  pillow  the  groundwork  consists 
of  a  net  of  fine  threads  called  rtseau;  or,  in- 
stead of  this  riseau,  slender  threads  called 
brides  connect  the  patterns  with  each  other. 
These  brides  are  sometimes  tipped  here  and 
there  with  little  spiky  knots,  called  picols.  The 
edge,  or  border,  is  often  decorated  also  with 
these  picots.  In  some  laces  the  background 
consists  of  both  riseau  and  brides.  The  solid 
part  of  the  design  is  called  toiU.  In  point  there 
IS  but  one  kind  of  stitch, —  the  old  familiar 
button-hole,  or  looped;  and  no  matter  from 
what  country  tfac  lace  comes,  or  how  intricate, 
or  how  solid  its  pattern,  or  how  line  its  riseau, 
every  stitch  is  the  button-hole.  If  brides  (iccur. 
they  are  also  button-holed  over^  and  if  picol 
ornamentation  is  used  t^^t,  too,  is  button-nolej 

Pillow-laces  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
(1)  the  pattern  is  first  made  on  the  pillow  and 
the  riseait  filled  in  afterward;  (2)  pattern  and 
riseau  made  in  one  continuous  piece.  Charles 
Blanc  shows  the  difference  as  follows:  'The 
dtaiiinaot  character  «f  pillow-lace  is  the  soft 
blending  of  its  forms.  The  needle  is  to  the 
bobbin  n4iat  the  pencil  point  is  to  the  stump. 
The  pattern  softened  wben  wrought  in  piUow- 
lace  IS  depicted  with  crispness  by  the  needle.'  . 
Pillow-lace  is  produced  by  the  intercrossing 
and  plaiting  of  the  threads  which  are  rolled  at 
one  end  around  bobbins  and  fastened  at  the 
other  upon  a  cushion  by  means  of  pins.  Bob- 
bins are  elongated  spindles,  tapering  and  swell- 
ing into  little  handles.  They  are  made  of  wood, 
bone,  or  lead  They  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  threads;  and  the  more 
delicate  the  lace  the  greater  the  number  of 
bobbins.  A  pattern  is  pricked  out  W  pins  on 
the_  pillow  to  gvtde  the  worker.  The  pillow 
varies  in  size  and  shape, 

lUlim  Point, —  Italian  Point  lace,  poet- 
ically called  Ptmta  in  Aria  (stitches  in  the  air), 
was  developed  in  Venice.  The  graceful  scrolls 
and  lovely  flowers  of  the  earliest  lace  resemble 
the.  arabesques  of  Persian  ornament.  Venetian 
Point  is  the  ridiest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
laces.  There  are  three  classes  r  (1)  Venetian 
Haised  Point  and  Venetian  Rose  Point;  (2) 
Venetiaa  Flat  Point  (including  the  famous 
Coralline),  and  (3)  Venetian  Grounded  Point 
(including  PhhAi  (A'SarORo).  Venetian  Raised 
Point  has  large  fantasde  flowers  issuing  from 
rich  scrolls  and  foliage  in  the  Renaissance  style. 
These  designs  are  outlined  witii  a  heavy,  padded 
thread  _caHed  cordonnel,  button-holed  vrei. 
The  designs  are  connected  by  brides  and  often 
decorated  with  picots.  Rose  Point  has  smaller 
patterns  and  more  brides  and  more  picots.  It 
has  a  whirling,  snowy  effect  and  is  also  called 
Point  de  Neige  in  consequence.  (2)  Venetian 
Flat  Point  has  nO'  ctrrdoftnet;  bat  brides  and 
picots  are  plewifnl.  Coralline  Point  rcpresems 
a  tangle  of  seaweed;  and,  though  lacking  In 
dear  outlines,  is  extremely  beautiful,  Venetian 
Grounded  Point  has  a  net  background  It  ><ra»' 
indptved  by  the  new  Point  ^Aleifon,  vhiA  a 
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Frencli  faad  cr«al«d  in  tmitalloii  of  Venetian 
Raised  Point.  The  pattern  of  Venetian 
Grounded  Point  is  usually  the  lilv  and  the  edge 
is  a  shallow  scallop;  It  has  a  cordotmet,  stitched 
down  around  the  outline  of  the  pattern.  Burano 
was  ihe  chief  place  where  this  Grounded  Point 
was  made,  and  it  was  manufactured  there  until 
the  beginning  of  the  19tb  century.  In  1872 
Burano  lace  was  revived  under  the  patronage 
of  the  kin^  and  queen  of  Italy.  The  Burano 
makers  copied  the  Point  d'AUncon  designs  and 
also  the  square  me^  of  the  riieau.  The  un- 
evenness  of  the  thread  gives  Burano  ground  » 
somewlial  cloudy  appearance,  which  aids  in 
identifying  ii. 

Italian  Pillow  Lace— Milan  and  Genoa 
were  also  famous  marts  for  lace.  ^  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  Italian  pitlow-laces  is  punta  di 
Milano,  or  Milan  point  (the  name  describing 
the  quahty).  The  tape  pattern  was  made  first 
and  the  ground  net-work  filled  in  afterward. 
The  meshes  of  this  net  are  diamond  shaped 
with  a  plait  of  four  threads.  The  Genoese  face 
was  of  two  kinds:  (1)  a  'tape  guipure,*  the 
tape  arranged  in  spirals  connected  with  brides 
and  decorated  wim  picots,  and  (2)  pointed 
scallops  decorated  wim  little  ornaments  called 
*wheat-ears.*  Genoese  lace  was  much  used  for 
collars  and  cuffs  and  appears  in  portraits  by 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals, 
as  well  as  in  portraits  by  Italian  masters. 

French  Point  Lace. — *Venetian  points,*  or 
•points,"  were  bought  by  the  wealthy  and  fas- 
tidious of  high  degree  throughout  Europe.  To 
encourage  home  industry,  Colbert,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Louis  XIV,  established  a  school  at 
Alencon  with  lace-makers  from  Venice.  Point 
d'AUnfon  was  at  first  an  exact  imitation  of 
Venetian  Raised  Point;  but  after  a  time  the 
French  invented  a  beautiful  riseau  in  imitation 
of  the  bobbin  net-work  ground  of  Flemish 
lace.  This  was  an  entirely  new  idea,  for  point 
lace  had  never  before  been  grounded  on  net; 
and,  as  noted  above,  the  Venetians,  hoping  to 
win  back  their  trade,  imitated  the  Point  d'Alen- 
Sbn  in  their  Venetian  Grounded  Pwnt,  or  Point 
de  Venise  d  rtseau.  Point  d'Alenton  is  called 
■the  Queen  of  lace*  It  was  first  made  in  1665. 
Bt  royal  decree  it  was  called  'Point  de  France." 
The  effect  of  this  lace  is  delicacy;  but  the 
wonder  of  it  can  only  be  appreciated  by  apply- 
ing a  magnHying-glass.  How  human  fingers 
can  execute  such  delicate  and  minute  stitches 
is  beyond  understanding.  The  average  size  of 
a  diagonal  taken  from  angle  to  angle  in  an 
Alengon  hexagon  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  rach 
and  each  side  of  the  hexagon  is  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch.  An  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
work  can  be  gathered  from  die  fact  that  a  side 
of  the  hexagon  is  overcast  with  9  or  10  faut- 
lon-hole  stitches.  One  characteristic  of  Point 
d'Alenton  is  a  heavy  outline  (cordomiel)  but- 
ton-holed over  horsehair,  whidi  makes  it  firmer 
and  heavier  than  any  other  fine  lace.  The  de- 
signs are  flowers,  foliage,  scrolls  and  arabesques, 
in  the  style  of  the  decoration  of  the  period. 
Spots,  tears,  sprigs  and  insects  were  used  for 
designs  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  The  fac- 
tory became  extinct  during  the  Revolution.  It 
was  revived  by  Napoleon,  when  Bonaparte  bees 
were  used  for  motives  in  combination  with 
flowers.  This  superb  lace  has  always  com- 
manded fabulous  prices.  The  Empress  Eugenie 
h»d  •  d«ss  of  Point  d'Alenton.  for  which 


Nuoteoa  III  paid  aOO.OOO  francs  ($40000)  in 
1859.  .  Id  later  years  she  gave  it  to  Pope  Ln 
XIII,  who  wore  it  as  a  rochet. 

Argentan  was  established  at  the  same  lime 
as  Alencon  and  also  produced  lace  in  imitation 
of  Venetian  Point.  It  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  Alen^on  after  Alencon  adopted  the  ristax. 
Argent^n  kepi  to  the  bride  gtonaA  of  a  six-sided 
mesh  worked  over  with  button-holed  stitches. 
The  large  bride  ground  could  support  bolder 
and  larger  flowers  and  in  heavier  and  hi^er 
relief  than  the  risean  ground.  The  bride 
picotie  is  also  a  characteristic  of  the  A:gentan 
Point.  Oiecked  by  the  Revolution,  it  was  re- 
vived in  1810;  but  in  1830  cotton,  instead  of 
linen  thread,  was  used  and  debased  the  quality. 
Argentaa  Point  became  rare  about  1858  and  the 
secret  of  making  it  was  lost  in  18W.  Although 
France  borrowed  the  technique  of  lace-making 
from  Italy,  she  put  her  own  stamp  upon  it,  and 
gradually  brought  it  to  such  perfection  that  both 
Point  d  Alencon  and  Point  d'Argentan  enjoyed 
enormous  vogue.  Other  woilcshops  were 
founded  at  Le  Quesnoy,  Arras,  Rhdms,  Paris 
and  Sedan, 

French  Pillow  Lace.— Ten  years  before 
Colbert  made  Frendi  lace  such  an  item  of 
trade  Le  Puy  had  become  a  centre  for  lace- 
making,  ana  die  Duchesse  de  Longueville, 
Condes  sister,  had  established  lace-makers  at 
Chantilly.  Le  Puy  was  the  oldest  lace-centre 
in  France.  It  was  noted  for  its  thread  laces  and 
silk  guipures.  These  guipurCs  were  made  in 
bands,  for  which  designs  of  geometric  char- 
acter, squares,  stars  and  formal  blossoms  were 
used.  Some  of  the  Le  Puy  laces  were  known 
as  ■guipures  de  Ouny,*  from  the  Cluny  Museum 
in  Pans.  Flax,  siffc,  worsted,  goat's  hair  and 
Angora  rabbits'  hair  were  used  with  equal 
facility  at  Le  Puy. 

Valenciennes  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Frendi  pillow  laces.  Bobbin  lace  was  made  in 
Valenciennes  in  the  ISth  century,  when  Ae  town 
belonged  to  Flemish  Hainaull,  After  Colbert 
founded  Le  puesnoy  the  lace  industry  at  Valen- 
ciennes revived  and  supplanted  that  in  the 
neighboring  town.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
bobbins  required,  Valenciennes  was  tbe  most 
expensive  of  all  pillow-lace,  though  the  workers 
who  sat  in  dark  cellars  from  four  in  die  morn- 
ing until  eight  at  night,  with  only  a  little  light 
concentrated  on  the  pillow,  received  but  a  few 
pennies  a  day.  Many  went  blind.  A  piece  of 
lace  "worked  all  by  thesame  hand,*  therefore, 
was  rare  and  commanded  a  large  sum.  In  the 
town  was  made  what  the  trade  called  *tnie 
Valenciennes*  and  in  the  suburbs  "false  Valen- 
ciennes* was  produced.  At  the  RevolntioD 
many  workers  fled  into  Belgjum  and  settled  in 
AJost,  Ypres,  Ghent,  Menin,  Courtnti  and 
Bruges.  Every  town  made  a  characteristic 
rtseau.  Valenaennes  was  revived,  but  die  mod- 
em productions  are  not  so  fine  as  old  Valen- 
ciennes. In  Ae  18th  century  Valenciennes  wai 
much  used  for  ruffles,  cravats  and  trimmings. 
It  was  not  regarded  as  a  lace  for  full  dress,  nor 
was  it  a  Churdi  lace.  Valenciennes  is  all  made 
in  one  piece,  the  threads  fonning  a  continuous 
riseau  and  toilt.  There  is  no  cordonnet.  The 
riseau  is  composed  of  circles  in  the  earliest  eT- 
amples,  init  of  squares  in  later  examples.    The 
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a  scalloped  bordn  contaiitlng  a  leaf,  petal  or 
feather,  and  Ae  ristau  is  sprinkled  with  dots, 
Machinen'  has  imilaltd  this  lace  very  success- 
fnity  and  a  vast  amount  of  it  is  sold.  It  is 
connnonly  called  ■Va)» 

ChmtJUv.! —  Chantilly  was  also  famous  for 
its  lace.  After  having  prndnced  lace  of  second- 
rate  value  of  the  Valenciennes  and  Mechlin 
tyi>e,  Giantillv  suddenly  achieved  reputation  by 
making  silk  face,  especially  black.  The  mate- 
rial used  was  a  silk,  called  grinadine  d'Alaii. 
The  peculiar  twist  in  spinning  these  threads  so 
"     nisfaed   the   lustre    that  jfeople    frequently 
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e  Chantilly  is  made  of  flax,  dyed  black. 

heau  is  a   six-pointed    star  known   as 

*Fond    Chant,'    an    abbreviation   of    Chantilly, 
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used  by  other  worltshop.;.  Chantilly  also 
used  the  Alen;on  ground  and  sometimes  used 
the  Alencon  and  the  Fond  ChaM  in  the  same 
piece.  The  patterns  of  old  Chantilly  (whether 
m  white  or  black)  were  often  of  vases  of  flow- 
ers and  other  decorations  similar  to  ornaments 
on  ChanfiHy  pottery.  Chintilly  lace  ceased  to 
be  made  during  the  Revolution,  but  was  popu- 
lar again  under  the  Empire,  when  'blonde*  lace 
became  the  rage  in  Paris.  Chantilly  was  first 
made  in  bands  and  invisibly  joined.  After 
1840  (in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe)  it  en- 
joyed great  favor  and  large  pieces  were  made, 
stidi  as  shawls,  fichus  and  bridal-veils,  and 
smaller  articles  *uch  as  *borbes,'  parasol- 
covers,  handkerchiefs,  fan-monnta,  etc  In  the 
days  of  Napoleon  III  flounces  and  dresses  and 
all  other  articles  of  Chantilly  were  made  even 
more  popular  by  the  Empress  Euginie  and  th^ 
found  a  large  market  amonfr  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans. In  16/0  the  woHcshops  became  bankrupt. 
Modem  Chantilly  is  made  at  Calvados,  Caen 
and  Bayeux. 

Bayetuc — Baveux  nude  exquisite  black  lace 
in  which  the  elaborate  patterns  of  flowers  and 
c<her  ornaments  are  Tendered  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  shading.  At  first  Bayeux  made  lace 
in  the  Venetian  style,  then  it  followed  the  styles 
of  Chftniiliy,  and  so  beautifully  that  experts  are 
puzzled  to  tell  the  diflKrence.  Many  so-called 
'Chantilly  shawls*  were  made  in  Bayeux,  but 
are  none  the  less  valuable  for  that. 

Blonde. —  Blonde  lace  came  in  fashion  about 
1745.  It  was  made  of  unbleached  silk  im- 
ported from  Nankin,  whence  the  name  'nan- 
kins,* as  well  as  'blondes.'  Soon  the  French 
made  it  of  white  and  black  silk.  Marie  An- 
E  gave  it  special  vogue.    Blonde  lace  ' 


Spanish    blondes    do    not    equal    those   of 

Chantilly  and  Bayeux.  Of  blonde  are  made  the 
Spanirii  mantillas  that  so  gracefully  drape  the 
heads  of  the  Spanish  women.  Those  of  white 
are  worn  on  full  dress  occasions  only;  black 
blonde  is  used  for  'second-best.*  During  the 
Second  Empire,  owinp  to  the  taste  of  Ihc  Em- 
press Eurinie,  the  big  Spanish  floral  designs 
were  made  in  the  French  worksht^s.  These 
patterns  have  never  gone  out  of  favor. 

Spanish  Lace. —  Spanish  blonde  is  the 
typical  lace  of  Spain.  Barcelona  early  attained 
a  reputation  for  it  and  is  still  the  cenlTe  for  its 
tnanu^clure.  Comparatfreh-  little. is  known  re- 
garding Spanish  lace,  fur  it  sas  nek  fieen  studied 
so  dtorougUy  as  the  lace  of  other  countries. 
We  know,  however,  that  cot-work  (retiettla) 
and  lati*  wece  mada  m  Spain,  in  tiie  13th  and 


16th  centUNcs  and  that  *Spam^  Point*  was  as 
celebrated  in  its  day  as  the  'Points'  of  Itaty  or 
France.  RegBrding  it  Mrs.  Palliser  says:  "The 
sumptuous  Spaniso  Point,  the  w4iite  thread 
arabesqne  Ijkc,  was  an  Italian  production  orig- 
inally. It  was  imported  for  the  Spanish 
churches  and  then  imitated  in  the  convents  by 
the  nuns,  but  was  tittle  known  to  the  commercial 
world  of  Europe  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Spani^  monasteries  in  1830,  when  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  nuns'  work  came  sud- 
denly into  the  market,  not  only  the  heavy  lace 
generally  designated  as  Spanish  Point,  but 
fneces  of  Ae  very  finest  description  (like  Point 
de  VeiUst),  so  exquisite  as  to  have  been  the 
work  only  of  those  whose  time  was  not  money 
and  whose  devotion  to  the  Church  and  to  their 
favorite  saints  rendered  this  work  a  labor  oE 
love.*  A  great  deal  of  line  lace  went  to  Spain 
from  Flanders ;  for  in  the  16tfa  century  Flanders 
was  3  part  of  the  Spanish  domain  and  the  Em- 
peror CJiarles  V,  therefore,  ruled  both  coun- 
tries. He,  a  native  of  Ghent,  preferred  the 
Netherlands  to  Spain  and  brought  here  as  much 
of  his  native  atmosphere  as  possible.  Tapestry- 
weavers,  Iftce-makers,  embroiderers,  furniture- 
makers  and  other  artists  were  transported  in 
large  ntmibers  and  Spanish  workers  were  also 
sent  to  the  Netherlands.  Consequently,  there 
was  an  Interchange  of  styles  between  the  two 
countries, 

Flemilll  Lac«. —  Flanders  was  superior  to 
all  other  cotmtries  in  its  flax  and  the  fineness 
of  the  linen  thread  the  people  were  alile  to  pro- 
duce. An  immense  quantity  of  bobbin  (or 
?inow)  lace  had  been  made  in  this  country 
rom  an  early  period,  and  also  'tape  guipure* 
(the  tape  following  the  lines  of  the  pattern  and 
connected  by  brides),  lightened  by  holes  called 
■Wrd's  eye*  (single,  or  arranged  in  groups).  As 
soon  as  Alencon  began  to  succeed,  Flanders 
began  to  make  artistic  needle-point,  too, 

BniBKtB  Point  and  Pillow.— The  Needle- 
point made  in  Brussels  from  about  1720  closely 
resembled  Alencon  in  pattern  and  in  general 
effect ;  but  it  was  not  so  firm,  and  the  toili  was 
looser  than  Alencon  and  the  button-hole  stitched 
eofdonnei  (so  distinctive  of  Alencon)  was  ab- 
sent in  Brussels.  The  fineness  of  the  thread 
was  almost  fabuloiis. 

It  had  to  be  spun  in  dark,  cold,  underground 
rooms,  for  light  and  heat  were  said  to  hurt  it. 
The  earliest  ^ttems  of  Brussels  Point  resem- 
ble the  Venetian  and  the  Aleni;on  designs ;  and 
as  Brussels  lace  enjoyed  such  patronage  at  the 
French  court  it  followed  the  ornamentation  in 
fashion.  Brussels  lace  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV  shows  the  designs  of  Marot,  Berain  and 
Lepautre;  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV  zig-zags, 
pagodas  and  Chinese  figures  appear ;  then 
come  leaves  and  flowers  (particularly  the  pink, 
tulip  and  rose),  insects,  birds,  trophies,  feath- 
ers atid  striped  ribbons  of  the  Louis  XVI  pe- 
riod ;  and  then  the  pseudo-dassic  motives  of 
the  Napoleonic  period,  as  well  as  flowers,  sprigs, 
wreaths,  columns,  stars,  crosses  and  spots.  Th^ 
palm  and  pyramid  were  also  frequent  during 
the  empire.  Brussels  Needle-point  was  and  is 
Still  known  as  point  gase.  It  is  famous  for  the 
variety  of  its  patterns,  ike  gYear  diversity  of  tht 
*tilKngs*  between  them  and  its  marvelous  fUnii- 
ness.  There  were  two  lands  of  grotmds:  the 
rt»m»  (or  net)  and  the  hride.  Sometimes,  too, 
r^jMN  and  briie  gronnda  are  mixed. in^dw  , 
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same  incce.  Tlie  riseau  was  made  in  two  ways 
—  bj;  needle  and  with  bobbins.  Hence  Brus- 
etls  is  sontetimes  both  a  foini  and  a  pillow-lace. 
There  are  also  two  ways  of  producing  the 
flowers  and  other  ornaments  —  with  the  needle 
and  with  bobbins.  When  the  ornaments  are 
made  with  bobbins  on  the  pillow,  the  lace  is 
called  point  plat.  In  old  lace  the  plat  flowers 
were  worked  in  with  the  ground,  for  the  "ap- 
plied" method  was  unknown.  'In  the  modem 
pomt  gcue*  according  to  Mrs.  Palliser,  "the 
flowers  are  made  with  the  same  thread  as  the 
ground  (as  in  old  Brussels).  It  is  made  in 
small  pieces,  the  joining  concealed  by  small 
sprigs,  or  leaves.  Brussels  point  de  gate  is  the 
most  filmy  and  delicate  of  all  poinl-lace.  Its 
forms  are  not  accentuated  1^  a  raised  outline 
of  button-hole  stitching  as  in  point  d'Alen(on; 
butare  simply  outlined  by  a  thread.  The  exe- 
cution is  more  open  than  in  the  early  lace  Eind 
part  of  the  toili  (heavy  part  of  the  design)  is 
made  in  close  and  part  in  open  stitch  to  give 
an  apijearance  of  shading.  The  style  of  the  de- 
sipis  is  naturalistic'  The  introduction  of  ma- 
chine-made net  ^lulte),  the  famous  "Brussels 
net,*  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Brussels  point-gate, 
for  the  substitution  of  a  machine-made  for  a 
band-worked  ground  diminished  the  costliness, 
aud  such  large  articles  as  shawls  and  bridal- 
veils  were  multiplied.  The  flowers  and  other 
'  ornaments,  after  being  made  by  hand,  were  ap- 
plied on  the  net  (sewn  on  delicately).  Some- 
times these  were  needle-point  and  sometimes 
bobbin-made  (pillow^.  Great  ingenuity,  vari- 
ed and  skill  were  displayed  in  the  fillings  be- 
tween these  ornaments.  Ghent  and  Alost,  as 
well  as  Brussels,  derived  great  profit  from  this 
kind  of  lace. 

Point-plat  appliqtti  is  the  name  ^ven  to 
bobbin-made  sprigs  applied  to  machine-made 
net.  Point  Duchesse  is  also  a  Brussels  lace.  It 
is  a  bobbin  (or  pillow)  lace  of  fine  quality  in 
which  the  sprigs  (resembling  Honiton)  are 
connected  by  brides.  Duchesse  is  a  modem 
name.  The  lace  resembles  the  old  tape-gui- 
pure of  Flanders,  made  at  Bmges  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  and  much  used  for  cravats. 
Mecbtin.~'  Mechlin  lace  is  ranked  very 
high  by  connoisseurs.  It  is  also  called  Point  de 
Malines,     Mechlin   is  made  in  one  piece 


pillow  with  bobbins,  the  ground  and  the  pattern 
being    worked    together    with    various     fancy 

Stitches.   Its  distinguishing  feature  is  4he  cordon- 


net,  here  a  flat,  silky  thread  which  outlines  the 
pattern  and  gives  this  lace  almost  the  character 
of  embroidery.  The  hexagonal  mesh  of  the  ri- 
seau  is  made  of  two  threads  twisted  twice  on 
four  sides  and  four  threads  plaited  three  times 
on  the  other  two  sides.  Sometimes  the  pat- 
tern 19  "fond  de  neige,"  sometimes  "oeil  de  per- 
drix"  and  sometimes  Fond  Chant.  Very  early 
Mechlin  has  points  d'Espril  (little  stjuare  dots)  ; 
but  this  is  raie.  The  characteristic  pattern  is 
a  sort  of  sunflower,  rose,  or  pink,  in  full  blos- 
som and  also  with  closing  petals.  The  border 
is  a  shallow  scallop,  or  it  is  slightly  waved. 
The  flower  appears  on  the  edge  and  the  rest 
of  the  ground  is  sprinkled  with  square  spots, 
qualrefoils,  or  leaAets.  The  flower  is  Flemish 
in  character  and  the  ^owderii^^  (semis)  are 
French  in  style.  Open  spaces,  filled  in  with 
bfidei,  that  make  a  kind  of  lattice- work,  are 
characierislk  and  give'  Mechlin  a  chanrnog 
deliiacyi .  A  foiir-petated  flower  often  fiila  in 


the  spaces  in  the  kkJIs.  UecUln  was  alwqrs 
a  costly  lace.    'It  is  willioul  question,*  writes 

Lefebure      "■  '     ^ 

Mechlin 

prevailed  in  its  designs.  To  some  extent,  ii 
their  lightness  and  delicacy,  they  may  be  com- 
pared with  similar  patterns  upon  contemporaiy 
engraved  ^lass  from  Saxony  and  Bdiemia. 
Under  Louis  XVI,  floral  sprays  and  delicate 
interleavings  were  used  in  the  Dattems.  No 
better  lace  can  be  found  to  assimilate  with  and 
adorn  light  texAlrcs,  such  as  gauze  and  muslin. 
Our  great -grandmothers  showed  appreciation 
of  its  appropriateness  in  using  it  to  adorn, their 
mountains  of  powdered  hair.  Mechlin  was  also 
made  in  Lierre,  Tumhout  and  Antwerp. 

Antwerp- — Antwerp  was  a  great  mart.  Its 
distinctive  lace  had  a  vase,  or  pot  of  Bowers. 
whence  its  name  'Potten  Kant*  The  blossoms 
are  pinks,  roses  and  sunflowers,  and  sometiroes 
straggling  branches  are  thrown  from  the  Sow- 
ers. The  ground  varies :  sometimes  it  is  the 
six-pointed  star;  sometimes  the  partridge  eye, 
etc. 

Ullc,  the  old  capital  of  Flanders,  was  not  a 
'  French  town  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Aix-h- 
Cbapelle.  Its  lace  resembles  Mechlin.  The 
chief  difference  is  in  the  riieau,  which  is  even 
lifter  than  that  of  Mechlin.  It  uses  the  Foni 
Chant  (six-pointed  star)  and  the  'fond  sim- 
ple.' Square  dots,  known  as  'points  d'espril,* 
are  also  characteristic  of  Lille.  The  laces  of 
Mons  are  also  Flemish.  Ypres,  Alost,  Coutrai 
and  Bmges  made  lace  of  the  Valenciennes 
type.  Ghent.  Bincfae,  Li^ge  and  Saint  Trond 
were  also  centres.  In  fact,  for  three  centuriet 
lace-making  has  been  the  chief  industry  of 
Flanders  and  of  Belgium. 

Qertnan  Lace —  Germany  claims  the  inven- 
tion of  lace.  A  tombstone  m  Annaberg  reads: 
*Here  lies  Barbara  Utimann,  died,  14  Jan.  1575, 
whose  invention  of  lace  in  1561  made  her  ihe 
benefactress  of  the  Han  Mountains."  Barbara 
Ultmann,  wife  of  a  rich  mining  overseer,  how- 
ever, learned  to  make  pillow-lace  from  a  Brea- 
bant  exile.  She  set  upa  workshop  in  Annaberg, 
which  employed  30,000  workers.  French  refu- 
gees in  northern  Germany  (most  of  diem  from 
Alen<^n)  improved  lace-maldn^  there  and  Ital- 
ians influenced  work  in  Bavana  and  Saxony; 
but  German  lace  never  acquired  artistic  repu- 
tation outside  of  Germany; 

English  Lace—  England  was  never  a  greii 
lace-making  country;  but  the  wealthy  lords  and 
ladies  purchased  lavishly  of  the  fine  laces  of 
other  countries.  English  flax  was  poor  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Continent,  which  may 
have  been  the  reason  that  Point  lace  was  little 
made.  Tudor  inventories  mention  the  fine 
■cutworks'  and  "points*  of  Italy,  and  no  one 
had  more  of  them  than  Queen  Elixabeth.  She 
also  patronized  fine  Flemish  lace.  In  her  reign 
Flemish  refugees,  flying  from  the  persecutions 
of  Alva  and  the  "Spanish  Fury,*  carried  the 
lace-making  industry  to  Devonshire.  Honiion 
was  their  chief  settlement,  and  from  this  time 
onward  we  read  of  "bone-lace*  in  old  Eliza- 
bethan hleratnre,  a  name,  of  course,  for  bob- 
bins (sometimes  made  of  bone).  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  tke  17th  century  Flemish  Point  sin>- 
plantcd  Venetian  and  French  in  the  estimaCion 
of  the  En^fsh.  When  Cromwell's  body  lay  in 
ktate  ,it  wad  draped  -witk  superb  Flenuib  Potnt. 
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The  enonnous  detnaind  for  Finnish  Point  occa- 
noncd  »uimUng  on  uicb  a  vait  scale  that  Pftr- 
ItaouBt  pri^tMleil  all  importations  of  it.  Then, 
to  soHuy  their  customers,  merchants  bought 
lace  in  Belgiuni  and  stnusf^ed  it  into  Enriand 
where  tbor  sold  it  under  the  name  of  Point 
i'AnffUterrt,  or  En^ish  Point;  and  under  thu 
name  it  often  was  taken  to  France  and  sold. 
Hiit  lace  was  Bmswls  Point.  Flemish  lace 
ccmlinued  popular  for  a  long  time  m  En^and. 
Defoe  makes  Robinson  Cnuoe  send  from  Lis- 
bcM  *some  Flanders  lace  of  good  ralne  as  a 
present  to  the  wife  and  dan^ter  of  his  partner 
m  the  Brazils  * 

llaitlton  PiBow,_The  most  Ninons  Eng- 
lish lace  is  Honiton.  It  resembles  the  old  taiic 
guipure  of  Flanders  with  open  brides.  The  pat- 
terns are  latve  and  are  made  first  and  then 
joined.  The  ■Honiton  Sprigs*  were  (and  still 
are)  famous,  althoi^  the  poppy,  butterfly, 
acorn,  etc.,  have  not  always  been  of  fine  de- 
sign. Honiton  resembles  in  some  desree  Ac 
■Duchesse  Point*  of  Brussels.  It  still  beeps  to 
the  Flemish  type.  Its  value  was  detennined  by 
covering  a  piece  of  lace  with  shillings.  Qneen 
Victoria's  wedding-dress  was  of  Honiton  and 
cost  £I,O0O  ($5,000).  Honifofl  lace-veils,  worth 
hundreds  of  guineas,  are  treasured  heirlooms 
in  America  and  in  England.  En^and  has  had 
two  centres  of  lace-making:  Devonshire;  and 
the  South  Midlands  (Nottingham,  Bedford  and 
Buckingham).  In  the  latter  town  lace  was 
made  after  the  style  of  Mechlin,  Antwerp  and 
Lille,  always  grounded  and  never  gtiipure  (as  in 
Honiton).  Machinery  for  making  lace  was  in- 
vented in  Nottingham.  In  1768  a  workman, 
Hammond,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  net 
tissue  on  a  stocking-knilling  machine.  This 
was  improved  by  Heathcote's  bobbin  net  loom 
in  1809.  The  French  then  established  manufac- 
tories in  Lyons  and  Saint  Pierre-des-Calais.  In 
1837  Tacquard  invented  his  apparatus  for  fancy 
weavmg;  and  an  adoption  of  il  to  net-weaving 
machines  produced  tulles,  brockSi,  or  flow- 
ered nets.  This  gave  a  sevcFe  blow  to  hand- 
made lace.  Buckingham  and  Nottingham  have 
also  been  famous  (or  their  Yak  face,  made 
from  the  wool  of  the  Yak.  The  designs,  fol- 
lowing those  of  Malta  and  Ctaoa,  are  deco- 
rated with  wheat-ears  and  resemble  the  ancient 
•cut-work." 

Irish  Lace, — X.ace  heean  to  be  an  industry 
b  Ireland  in  18^^-30  in  Limerick  and  Carrick- 
macross.  Limerick  is  a  tambour,  i.e.,  threads 
embroidered  on  net,  and  (3arrickmacross  is  dis- 
tinguished by  patterns  cut  in  cambric  and  ap- 
p^ed  on  a  net  ground.  Beautiful,  ornate 
stitches  like  latticework  are  also  characteristic 
of  Carrickmacross.  The  style  came  from  Italy. 
'Vasari  says  it  was  invented  by  the  painter  Bot' 
ticelli.  Point  lace,  in  the  sMe  of  me  l7lh  cen- 
tury, is  now  made  at  Youghal  (County  Cork), 
the  chief  centre,  and  also  in  Kenmare,  Killai- 
ncy,  Waterford,  Kinsile  and  New  Ross.  Linen 
Arcad  of  the  finest  Idnd  is  used  and  the  meshes 
are  so  small  that  the  stitches  are  almost  invis- 
ible. Irish  Point  owes  its.  existence  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1S47.  The  Irish 
then  tried  to  gain  money  by  the  Point  Lace 
industiy.  It  is  a  beautiful  production  and  is 
worked  entirely  by  the  needle. 

PeMant*  make  pillow  lace  in  every  ooont^, 
differing  in  style  and  pattern  in  every  place.  & 


many  countries  Torchon  is  made.  Tlus  is  alao 
called  'beKoars'*  lace.  It  has  been  imitated  suc- 
cessfully Of  machinery.  The  knotted  laCc 
knovm  as  ilaerami,  made  in  convents  in  the 
Rivier^,  is  taught  bry  the  nuns  to  the  peasants. 
It  is  a  survival  of  the  old  knotted  lace  made  in 
Spain  and  Italy  in  the  IStfa  and  16th  centuries. 
It  is  tied  with  the  fingers,.  MacrawU  is  much 
used  in  (jenoa.    The  name  is  Arabic  in  ori^. 

Of  late  years  beantiftd  handmade  lace  has 
been  produced'in  the  United  States  in  the  nev^ 
established  ■lace-schools  *  particularly  after 
Italian  methods.  Some  of  these  schools  are  un- 
der wealthy  patronage;  others  are  connected 
with  settlement  work. 

Lace  is  made  in  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries after  the  Spanish  styles.  In  Fayal  lace  >s 
fashioned  out  of  the  fibre  of  the  aloe.  In  the 
Philippines  lace  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the 
pmeapple. 

The  mechine-lace  industry  of  Europe  is  cen- 
tred in  Paris,  Lyons,  Calais,  Saint  Gall,  Nof- 
tin^iam  and  Plauen.  The  importations  of 
laces  and  embroideries  (including  nets,  veilings 


$3,164,594;  March  1915.  $1,810,376;  March  191^ 
$2,306,618;  March  1917,  $1,388,262. 

Bihliognipbr.-'  Palliser,  F.  B,  'History  of 
Lace'  (London  18») ;  Seguin.  J.,  'Dentelle: 
histoire,  desicripiion,  tabricacion'  (Paris  1875); 
Jourdain,  M„  'Old  Lace'  (London  1909) ; 
aifford,  C.  R.,  'The  Lace  Dicuonary'  (New 
York  1913)  ;  A.  M.  S,.  'Point  and  Pillow  Lace' 
[London  1899)  ;  Pollen.  Mrs.  J.  H.,  'Seven 
Centuries  of  Lace'  (London  1908)  ;  Jackson, 
Mrs.  E.  Nevfll,  'Hand-made  Lace'  (London 
1908);  Ricd,  Elisa,  'Antiche  Trine  Italtane,' 
superbly  illustrated  (2  vols.,  Bergamo  1906-11)  ; 
Leffibure,  Ernest,  'Les  Points  de  France,  trans- 
lated by  M.  T.  Johnson  (New  York  1913). 

EsTHEs  SmcLEios, 
Author  of  'The  Art  of  thi  Belgitm  Galleries^: 
'FrttK/t  and  English  Pumitnrt,*  etc. 

LACE  BARK,  is  derived  from  the  inner 
bark  of  several  species  of  trees  and  is  readily 
detached  in  sheets  or  layers  like  birch  bark, 
each  layer  being  a  delicate  network  of  fibre, 
which  when  gently  stretched  a  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  mesh  is  formed  which  resembles 
lace.  The  most  commonly  known  species  is  the 
lace  bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  l.af7^"<i  Rnlearia. 
It  is  said  that  Charles  II  was  presented  by  the 
governor  of  Jamaica  with  a  cravat,  frill  and 
pair  of  ruffles  made  from  this  substance.  The 
fibre  can  also  be  twisted  into  strong  ropes  and 
in  past  time  thongs  and  whips  were  made  from 
it,  vrith  which  the  negroes  were  beaten.  Thie 
lace  bark  tree  of  New  Zealand  is  an  Australian 
species,  Plagianihus  betulinui,  more  commonlv 
known  as  the  ribbon  tree;  its  layers  of  bark 
showing  the  same  beautiful  lace-like  texture  as 
the  Jamaica  form.  Another  species  producing 
a  delicate  white  lace-like  tissue  is  the  Birabira 
of  South  America,  Dapknopsis  lenuifolia. 

LACB  BUQ,  vulgar  name  for  some  of  the 
Tmffitida,  given  on  accoimt  of  the  gauze-like 
or  lace-like  meshes  of  the  wing  covers,  lacking 
Biembratne  and  almost  transparent,  widely  ex- 
panded beycMid  the  body.  A  hood-like  process, 
ttlso  filled  with  mcshee,  sometimes  projects  for- 
ward.   The  Coryihuca  areuata  a  an  example 
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of'  tfie  group  and  is  found  in  vaat  numbers  on 
the  under-sides  of  leaves  of  oak  trees.  It  lays 
its  eggs  next  the  mid-rih  and  veins  and  stays 
there  drawing  sap  from  midsummer  till  frost. 
It  measures  about  a  sixth  of  an  inch.  The 
Corythuca  ciliala  abounds  on  the  syounore. 
They  are  both  white. 

LACED.SMON,        lis-^-di'mdn.  See 

Spabta, 

LACfiPfiDE,  BcTTUrd  Germain  Stienne 
de  U  Ville,  barnar  ztaar-man  a-te-en  de  lii  vel 
la-sft-pid,  Count  de.  French  naturalist;  b. 
Agen,  France,  26  Dec.  1756;  d.  Epinay,  France, 
6  Oct.  1825.  He  abandoned  the  mihtaiy  pro- 
fession,  for  which  he  was  destined,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  sludy  of  natural  history. 
His  teachers  and  friends,  Button  and  Dauben- 
ton,  procured  him  the  important  situation  of 
keeper  of  the  collections  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment of  natural  history  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  In  1791  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  belonged  to  the 
Moderate  party.  Napoleon  made  Lac^p^de  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  Senate  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  dignity  of  grand-chancellor 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  made  peer  of  France.  He  continued 
BufFon's  'Histoire  nalurelle'  with  the  titles 
*Histoire  des  quadrupides  oviparcs  et  des  ser- 
pents* (1788-89)  and  'Histoire  naturellc  des 
reptiles'  (1789)  and  published  also  'Histoire 
natureile  des  poissons'  (1798-1803);  'His- 
toire des  c*t4ees>   (IBM),  etc 

LACBRTILIA,  ISs-er-tin*,  or  AUTO- 
8AURI,  the  order  of  saurian  reptiles  which 
lins  the  lizards.  These  are  distinguished 
L  the  serpents  (Ophidta),  to  which  they 
are  most  nearly  allied  by  the  fact  that  the  ri^t 
and  left  halves  of  the  mandibles  (lower  jaws) 
are  connected  by  a  suiural  symphysis,  whereas 
those  of  serpents  are  connected  by  a  more  or 
less  distensible  cartilage.  The  great  majority 
possess  wcll-developea  limbs,  movable  eyelids 
and  cutaneous  scales,  covered  by  a  homy  epi- 
deitnis,  usually  thin,  but  sometimes  thick  and 
rising  into  pointed  projections.  In  a  few  de- 
graded and  burrowing  forms  the  limbs  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  or  one  pair  or  even  both 
pairs  completely  lost,  while  the  eyes  may  h»e 
become  buried  beneath  the  skin  and  the  scales 
nearly  or  wholly  obsolete.  The  vertebrse  arc 
proccelous,  except  in  some  of  the  geckos,  where 
they  are  amphiccelous ;  the  ribs  of  the  trunk  ar- 
ticulate by  iheir  capitular  heads  only,  the  re- 
duced tubercula.  beinjj  attached  to  the  vertebrae 
by  ligaments.  The  limbs  are  typically  formed 
after  the  pentadactyl  pattern;  and  the  shoulder 
girdle  and  sternum  are  complete.  The  hvoid 
apparatus  resembles  that  of  birds.  In  the  skull 
the  quadrate  bone  Is  movable  except  in  a  few 
degraded  forms.  The  skin  is  covered  with 
scales  formed  within  it,  and  the  epidermis  is 
horny  and  is  periodically  shed  in  flakes ;  but  in 
many  cases  these  scales  do  not  overlap  and 
look  like  scales,  hut  are  represented  hy  bony 
granules,  giving  a  "pebbly"  aspect  lo  the  sur- 
face; or  these  osteoderms  (which  never  occur 
in  snakes)  may  form  in  the  ordinary  scales. 
The  skin  contains  no  glands;  but  in  many  lii- 
ards  abounds  in  chromatophores  (q.v.)  con- 
trolled t^  muscles  whose  action  causes  the  va- 
riations in  surface  color  of  wWch  many  lizards 
are  capable  and  of  which  they  avail  thcmselvos 


as  an  aid  in  hit&ng  from  their  enemies.  In 
(hdr  reproduction  lizards  never'  undergo  arty 
metamorphosis  and  are  generally  oviparous, 
but  iti  some  the  eggs  are  retained  until  they 
hatch  within  the  abdomen  of  the  mother.  Sali- 
vary glands  are  found  which  in  fieloderma  act 
as  poison  glands.  The  lungs  are  thin-waited 
sacs,  from  which  terminal  pouches  may  arise. 
The  movement  of  the  ribs  asusts  in  resfuration. 
The  lizards  are  tnost  abundant  in  tropical  re- 
gions, but  are  absent  only  from  the  cooler  tetn- 
perature  and  the  frigid  regions  of  the  globe 
The  group  posEesses  strong  power  of  regenerat- 
ing lost  parts  and  especially  of  renewing  the 
tail,  which  in  many  families  breaks  o9  under  a 
very  slight  strain. 

Fossil  History,— The  Lacertilia  are  a 
comparatively  recent  development  of  the  rep- 
tilian race,  not  traceable  beyond  the  becalming 
of  the  Tertiary.  Fragmentary  remains  of  sev- 
eral existing  families  occur  in  the  Eocene  and 
Uioccne  rocks;  and  the  Pleistocene  river-de- 
posits of  Queensland,  among  which  was  a 
monitor-lizard  30  feet  long.  The  line  prob- 
ably originated  in  the  Prosauria  (q.v.),  repre- 
sented oy  a  single  living  form  —  the  tuatera 
<q.v.).  Lizards  are  now  scattered  over  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world  and  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing and  developing.  They  are  said  by 
HofFinan    to    include    434    genera    and    1,925 

ClasaificatioiL— The  Lacertilia  are  di- 
vided into  three  sub-orders,  of  which  die  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline: 

Suo-ocder  1.  Geckones. —  Lacertilia  with 
four  legs,  amphiccelous  vertebne  and  clavicles 
dilated  ventrally.  The  chorda  persists  and 
grows  throughout  life,  in  the  centre  of  and 
between  the  vertebrae;  the  ribs  are  bifurcated, 
and  dentition  is  pleurodont  Some  species  have 
mechanically  adnesive  discs.  The  one  family 
(Ceckonida)  is  coextensive  with  the  sub-order. 
This  is  a  very  old  group,  modem  species  exist- 
ing in  tropical  and  southern  European  countries. 
See  Gecko. 

Sub-order  2.  l^certec — Lacertilia  with 
proccelous  vertebrx  and  the  ventral  part  of 
clavicles  not  dilated.  Eighteen  families,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  AgamidtE.—K  family  of  exclusively  Old 
World  lizards,  containing  some  200  species, 
among  which  the  Malayan  dragon  (q-v.),  and 
the  frill-lizard  (q.v.)  are  remarkable  species. 
Many  have  a  veiy  chameleon-like  appearance. 

2.  Iguanidce. — A  large  and  chiefly  American 
family  with  pleurodont  dentition,  and  a  short, 
thick,  non-protractile  tongue.  The  genus 
Anolis  contains  the  common  'chameleon*  of  the 
southeastern  United  States.  (See  Anous; 
Chaueleon).  Basiliseus  of  Central  America 
has  a  ^reat,  erectile  vestinal  crest  on  the  back 
and  tail.  (See  Basilisk).  Fgvana  (q.v.)  in- 
cludes large  edible  lizards  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Phrynosoma  is  the  genus  of  the 
•homed  toad*  (q.v.). 

3.  Xenosawrida. — A  Mexican  family  inter- 
mediate between  the  Iftitonidtt  and  the 
Anguidit;  represented  in  Africa  by  (4)  the 
Zonurida. 

5.  Anguida. —  Terrestrial  pleurodont  liz- 
ards, with  bony  plates  in  the  skin  and  the  tail 
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'  (q.v.),  has  no  limbs  ai  all,  mm 


ous  lizards  o£  New  Msxico  and  Aria 

Gila    Mon&ter.    The    (7)    LanthanalidtB    arc 
Asiatic  representatives  of  the  {orqg<ung. 

8.  Voranida. —  Flenrodoot  aqnacic  luar4s 
of  (he  Old  World,  with  bifid,  protractile  tongue. 

See  UOHITM  LiZABCS. 

9.  XoHlusiida.—  Thito     Ootral    .American 

10.  Tejida.—A  .  lafgo  trojWcalT American 
family  of  large  forest-dwellitigi  .  carcivproiis 
lizards  of  great  strength  and  swiftness,  See 
Teju. 

11.  Z-offrtiia.— Typical  small  lizards  of 
the  Old  World,  with  pleuiDdonl  dentition,  and 
bony  derma)  plates  over  the  temporala-  About 
lOO  species.  AJl  live  on  arrimal  food,  chipfly 
insects,  warms  and  snails. 

iZ.  Gerrhoeauridte. — African  lizards,  inter- 
mediate  between   Lacertida   and  Scinada. 

13.  5ci»ic«f(?.— Pleurodont,  viviparous  liz- 
ards, with  feebly  nicked,  scaly  tongue.  They 
burrow  in  sandy  ground.  The  family  contains 
about  400  species  dJslributed  all  over  the  wtorld. 
See  Skink. 

The  following  five  families  have  become  de- 
graded on  account  of  their  burrowing  instmcts: 
(14)  Anel^lropidx,  worm-like,  legless  lizards  of 
the  tropics;  (IS)  Dibamidis,  of  Malay  Archi- 
pelago; (16)  Anjeilidtr,  worm-like  lizards  of 
California,  limbs  entirely  absent;  (17)  Atn- 
fhisbtenida,  worm-like,  blind  lizards  which 
burrow  like  earthworms,  especially  in  ants' 
nests  and  manure  heaps.  CkiroUs  ai  Mexico 
and  California  has  toe  fore-limbd  remaining. 
See  Amphisbjona. 

18.  Pygofodida:^- SasikeAikc  lizards;  fore- 
legs absent;  hind-legs  a  pair  of  scaly' flaps; 
Australasia. 

SntM>rder  3.  Chaii»eleontM.r- Old-World 
saurians,  with  compressed  body  and  prehensile 
tail;  tongue  dub-snaped  and  capable  of  being 
protruded  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  body ;  two  digits  of  the  feet  are  permanently 
opposed  to  three;  head  crested;  eye-balls  very 
large  and  movable  on  the  two  sides  indepen- 
dently of  each  other;  capacity  for  changing 
color  conspicuous.  ( See  Ch  ameumn)  .  Con- 
sult Boulei^er,  'Catalogue  of  Lizards  in  the 
British  Museum*  (London  1887) ;  Cope, 
'Crocodilian!,  Lizards  and  Snakes  of  the  United 
Stetes>  (Washington,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum, 
IWlOl-   r.aHow.    <Ai ~      


LACEWING,  a  neiiropterotis  insect  of  the 
families  Hetnerobiida  and  Chrysopidv.  About 
40'spccies  ate  found  in  the  United.  States,  the 
most  common  perhaps  being  the  golden-e}^ 
flies  of  the,  ^oui  Chrysopa.  Thesa  are  green- 
ish, ill-^mcUin^,  gauzy-winged  creatures  usnaUy 
less  than  two  inches  long  and  feeding  little  -or 
not  at  all  in  the  adult  state.  The  females  la>y 
their  eggs  upon  the  stnnmits  of  silky  threads,  b^ 
which  means  they  are  protected  irom  predacaous 
enemies.  The  larvae,  as  soon  as  hatched,  crawl 
down  the  threads  and  feed  upon  tb«  first  soft- 
bodied  insect  they  reach  —  perhaps  a  brother. 
They  are  considered  useful  in  destroying  jdant- 
li«,  hence  tic  name  •apfcis-lioni'   (q.T),  tint 


in  C^Kfomia  tlMyattadc^tbe  1ar«e'of'<U>ifeeful 
ladybirds. 

LACHAISE,  PransDiB  d'Aix  de,.  fiailt- 
swa  da  di  la^shaz,  French  lesuit  confessor  of 
Louis,  XIV:  b.  Chateau  d'Aix,  2S  Aug.  1624; 
d,  Paris,  20  Jan.  1709.  He  was  the  provincial 
of  his  order  when  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his 
former  confessor,  appointed  l.achaise  to  that 
oiEct  Tiie  new  confessor  with  admirable  tact 
kept  himself  dear  of  the  innumerable  meshes 
of  court  intrigue.  Jansenism  was  at  the  time  a 
powerful  factor  in  ecclesiastical  and  political 
circles,  and  the  Jesuits  were  its  most  formidable 
adversaries,  but  Lachaise  knew'how  to  conduct 
himself  under  all  circumstances  with  address, 
coolness  and  sagacity;  and  never  allowed  fdm- 
self  to  be  drawn  into  violent  measures  against 
his  opponents.  That  Louis  XIV  married  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  ,  was  owing  princlrolly  to  the 
counsels  of  his  Jesuit  confessor.  Xaohaise  re- 
tained the  favor  of  his  monardi  till  his  death, 
and  Louis  had  a  country-house  built  for  him 
to  the  west  of  Paris,  on  an  eminence  which  had 
received  the  :name  of  Mount-Louis.  Its  ex- 
tensive garden  now  forms  the  cemetery  of  Pire 
Lachaise,   the  largest  in  Paris. 

LACHAMBEAODlE,U'shinWde',  Pierre, 
French  fable  writer:  b..  SarJat,.  Dordogne, 
.IS  Dea  1807;  d.  Brunoy,  6'  July  WZ 
He  was'  son  of  a  poor  peasant  and  became 
bookkeeper  for  a  Lyons  commercial  house,  then 
obtaining  a  position  on  the  railway  while  edit- 
ing Echos  de  la  Loire  until,  after  much  poverty 
and  misfortune,  his  'Fables  populaires'  were 
published  (1839;  7tb  ed.,  1849)  with  such  bril- 
lianl  success  that  his  future  was  well  assured 
and  his  name  honored.  During  his  period  of 
exile  a(  Brussels  for  activity  in  the  1848  revolu- 
tion he  published  'Fleurs  d'exile'  (1851) ; 
.  "Flenrs  de  Villemomble'  (1861)  and  *Hors 
d'cEuvre'  (1867). 

LACHES,  l^sh'e',  a  legal  tertn  dcriTcd 
from  the  Old  French  iackette,  remissness,  wfai A 
in  turn  was  derived  from  the  Latin  laxMS,  slack. 
Unreasonable  delay;  ne^ect  to  do  a  ihin^  or 
to  seek  to  enforce  a  right  at  a  proper  time. 
Courts  of  equity  withhold  relief  from  those 
who  have  delayed  the  assertion  of  therr  dainis 
for  an  unreasonable  time,  The  ijuestion  of 
laches  dependf  not  upon  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain definite  tune  has  elapsed  since  the  cause 
of  action  has  accrued,  but  upon  whether,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  plaint^  is  charge- 
able with  want  of  due  diligence  in  not  insti- 
.tuting  the  proceeding  sooner.  To  constitute 
laches  to  bar  a. suit  there  must  f»e  knowledge, 
actual  or  imputable,  of  the  facls  which  ^Ijould 
have  prompted  "action  or,  if  there  were  igno- 
rance, it  must  be  without  just  excuse,  laches 
(nay  be  excused  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
transaction;  by  the  pendency  of  a  suit;  and 
where  the  party  labors  under  a  legal  disability, 
as  insanity,  but  poverty  is  no  excuse  for  laches, 
nor  ignorance  and  absence  from  country. 
Laches  on  the  part  of  its  officers  caanol  he 
imputed  to  the  government  and  no  period  of 
delay  on  the  jjart  of  the  sovereign  power  will 
serve  to  bar  its  right  either  in  a  court  of  law 
or  equity  when  it  sees  fit  to  enforce  it  for 
the  public  benefit.  . 

LACHB8IS,  mk'e-als,  in  classed  mydiol- 
Ogy,  one  of  the  three  Fates  (q.v.). 
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LACHINB,  )a-sb&D,  Canada,  town  ia 
Jacques  Cartier  County,  Quebec,  on  the  Gruid 
Trunk  Railway,  eight  miles  souihwest  of  Mont- 
real, on  Montreal  Island,  which  is  here  con- 
nected with  Caughnawaga,  on  the  south  bank 
.of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a 
popular  resort  for  pleasure  parties  in  the  win- 
ter, and  in  summer  is  largely  a  residential 
Elaci  tor  Montreal  business  men.  It  is  best 
nown  as  the  terminus  of  the  Lachine  Canal, 
nine  tniles  long,  connecting  it  with  Montreal  and 
built  to  carry  steamers  around  the  Lachine 
Rapids.  All  the  commerce  of  Montreal  by  the 
Great  Lakes  passes  through  this  canal.  Lachine 
is  the  starting  noint  of  steamers  for  Kingston, 
Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Lachine  has  some 
manufactories,  and  here  are  the  electric  works 
of  the  Lachine  Power  Company,  fumishiiie 
power  and  light  for  the  city  of  Montreal.  It 
was  first  named  Saint  Sulpice,  but  was  changed 
in  derision  to  Lachine  after  the  return  of  La 
Salle's  expedition  of  1669,  which,  it  was  mock- 
ingly said,  set  out  to  find  China  by  ascending 
the  Saint  Lawrence.  In  1689  the  Indians  burned 
(he  town  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants. 
Pop.  10,«9. 

LACHINB  CANAL.  See  Canadian 
Canals. 

LACHIBH,  U'klsh,  Palestine,  a  city  of 
Judafa.  It  was  destroyed  by  Joshua  and  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Judai,  and  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam.  King  Amaziah  sought  refuge  there 
but  was  stain.  Sennacherib,  in  his  campaign 
against  Judah,  captured  this  town  and  King 
Hezekiah  sent  a  deputation  there  with  presents 
to  placate  Sennacherib.  Micah  denounced  the 
place  as  'the  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,*  the  intent  of  which  is  not  clear.  Its 
site  is  identified  with  Tell-el-Hesi,  the  hillock 
excavated  by  Flinders- Petrie  and  Bliss  (1890- 
93)  for  the  Palestine  Eicploration  Fund,  some 
16  miles  east  of  Gaza.  Consult  Flinders- Petrie, 
'Tdlrel-Hesy'  and  Bliss,  <A  Mound  of  many 
Cities,'  both  published  by  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  in  1891  and  1S94,  respectively; 
Rogers,  'Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment' (New  York  1913)  ;  Schrader,  'Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament'  (Vol.  II, 
London  18BS-«8). 

LACHLAN,  l&k'lfin,  a  river  of  New 
South  Wales,  having  its  source  in  the  Cullarin- 
range,  175  miles  southwest  of  Sydney.  The 
river  makes  a  semi-circular  sweep  north  of 
about  240  mites,  when,  pursuing  a  generally 
southwest  course,  it  joins  the  Murrumbidgee, 
the  united  stream  afterward  falling  into  the 
Murray.     The  total  course  is  about  700  miles, 

LACHMAHN,  lagh'm^n,  Karl  Konrad 
Prfedrich  Wilhelm,  Teutonic  and  classical 
philologist:  f).  Brunswick,  4  March  1793;  d.  1851. 


he  passed  from  various  gymnasium  positions  to 
professorships  in  the  universities  of  Komgsbcrg 
and  Berlin.  His  work  in  textual  criticism,  both 
in  the  early  German  and  the  classics,  was  epoch- 
making.  Editions  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide.  Wolfram  von  Eschcnbach,  Lucretius  {his 
greatest  achievement  as  an  epoch-making 
work),  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  the  New 
Teetamttit  and  Shakespeare's  sonnets  atWl  Mac- 
tieth  deserve  mention  among  hb  ntmerous  pub- 


licuions.    Coaiult  Us  'Life*  by  Heru  (Ber- 
lin 1851). 

LACHNER,  Ugb'nir,  Pruis,  German 
orchestral  composer;  b.  Rain,  Bavaria.  2  April 
1804;  d.  Munich,  1890.  He  studied  music  at 
Vienna  under  Stadler  and  Sechter  (1822)  and 
became  familiar  with  Schubert.    He  was  ap- 


ing year.  In  1834  he  went  to  Haimheim  t 
conduct  the  opera  and  became  court-bandmaster 
(1836),  general  music  director  at  Munich 
(1852),  retiring  (1865)  on  a  pension.  His 
works  arc  pnxfigious  in  numt)er,  consisting  of 
an  oratorio,  a  sacred  cantata,  fotir  operas, 
requiems,  three  grand  masses,  t)esides  other 
cantatas,  entr'acte*,  etc  Also  eight  symphonies, 
one  wimung  the  prize  offered  by  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musiktreunde,  overtures,  serenades 
for  orchestra.  His  suites  for  orchestra  are 
considered  his  best  woilc.  Critics  declare  be 
lacked  fire  but  -was  a  prodigy  of  conscientious 
industry. 

LACHRYMAL  (lalc'rlm^l)  ORGANS. 
See  Eye. 

LACHUTB,  l4-shoot',  Canada,  town  in  Ar- 

Senteuil  County,  province  of  Quebec,  on  the 
[orth  River,  and  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  Northern  railroads,  44  miles  from 
Montreal.  It  is  an  important  shipping  centre 
for  farm  and  dairv  products  and  has  large 
paper  mitts,  pulp  mills  and  wood-working  indU' 
tries.     Pop.  2,400. 

LACINARIA,  ti-sia-a'rI-«,  a  ^enns  of 
plants  of  the  diistle  family  containing  about 
30  species  of  tall  perennial  hertis  growing  ia 
dry  soil  throughout  the  eastern  and  central 
United  States  and  known  as  blann^-stars  and 
button  snake-roots.  They  )>ear  late  in  the  sea- 
son dense  spilres  of  purplish  flowers,  often  in 
the  south  a  foot  in  length  and  of  a  delicate 
lavender  lint  very  effective  when  s< 


in  repute  amoi^  the  southern  country  follt  not 
only  as  good  tamily  medicine  in  the  form  of 
a  decoction  made  from  the  root,  but  as  a  spedfic 
against  rattlesnake  venom. 

LACKAWANNA,  llk'»-w6n'n»,  N.  Y, 
town  of  Erie  County,  on  the  Lackawanna  River 
and  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  otner  rail- 
roads, and  six  miles  from  Buffalo.  Coal  is 
mined  here  and  there  are  blast  furnaces  and 
coking  plants,  and  a  numl)er  of  coal-breaks. 
It  has  SIX  churches  and  a  hospital.  Among  its 
manufactures  figure  chiefly  the  large  steel  plant 
and  the  bridgeworks.    Pop.  15,737. 

LACKAWANNA  RIVER,  a  considerable 
stream  wliich  rises  in  the  northeast  part 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Rows  through  the 
valley  formed  l>y  the  Sliawnee  and  Moosie 
mountains,  discharging  into  the  Susquefaania 
at  Pittston ;  length  atwut  50  miles.  Great  quan- 
tities of  the  best  anthracite  coal  are  mined  in 
the  valleys  adjacent  to  this  river,  the  entire  dis- 
trict iieing  given  over  to  collieries,  rolling  mills, 
blasting  furnaces  and  factories,  Scranton  bring 
(he  principal  town.  The  greatest  thickness  ol 
strata  belonging  to  the  coal  measures  amonnts 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  liasin  to  neaify 
1.800  feel.    On  each  ndc  they  dip  toward  die 
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central  uds  at  utgiet  aometiines  exceedioK  30 
d^cei,  gradually  teaMning  till  they  are  found 
in  norizontal  and  undulating  iwsitions  near  tbe 
centre.  Toward  each  extimuty  of  the  basin 
tbey  siaduaUy  shelve  upward  till  r^laced  by 
the  outcrop  of  the  older  rocks. 

LACLOS,  l^ldo,  Pierrs  Amtanrioe  Pran- 

5oia  ChoderloB  de,  French  author :  b.  Amiens, 
9  Oct.  1741 ;  d  Tarent.  5  Nov.  1303.  He  was 
a  captain  of  artillery  and  private  secretary  of 
die  Duke  of  Orleans,  becoming  noloiious 
through  his  obscene  novel  'Les  liaisons  dangcr- 
euBes~  (AmstCTdam  and  Paris  1782).  He  was 
editor  of  Journal  dt»  amii  d*  la  ConsHttUion 
(1791)  and  was  made  (1792)  brigadier-Keneral. 
He  sot  entangled  in  the  Duke  of  Orl^os  case, 
but  Robespierre  spared  htm,  and  he  became  io- 
Spector-gjeneral  of  artillery. 

LACHUS.    See  Liruus. 

LACOLLB  MILL,  Battle  of,  in  die  War 
of  1812.  Shortly  after  Gen.  Wade  Hampton 
went  into  winter  quarters  following'  die  trattle 
of  Chaieaueuay  (q.v.),  Gen.  James  Wilkinson 
went  to  PJattsburg  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  demandiiw  a  review  of 
his  conduct  by  a  court -martial  Pending  a  re- 
ply he  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  Montreal, 
the  road  to  which  was  barred  by  small  gar- 
risons at  Saint  John  and  Isle  Aux  Moix  and 
by  outposts  at  Lacadie  and  LacoUe.  At  Lacolle 
were  200  troops  stationed  in  a  stone  mill  with 
thick  walls  and  solid  front  On  30  March  1814 
WiHdnson  led  4,000  men  and  two  12-pound  6e1d 
guns  against  the  mill.  The  gunfire  inflicted  no 
damaKc,  whereupon,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Isle  Aux  Noix,  the  British  garri- 
son made  two  sorties,  but  were  reptilsed,  and 
the  American  continued  Iheir  bombardment. 
As  die  British  now  numbered  about  1,000 
troops  and  as  his  losses  amounted  to  200  and 
little  damage  was  being  done  by  die  guns,  Wil- 
kinson ordered  a  retreat  and  retumea  to  Cham- 
ptain.  The  British  loss  was  11  kilted,  46 
wounded  and  4  misung.  Wilkinson  was  then 
relieved  of  duty  and  (jen,  Geot^e  Izard  (q.v.) 
took  command  Consult  Brackenridge,  H.  M., 
'Histoiy  of  the  Lale  War>  (p.  198):  Dawson, 
•Battles  of  the  United  State5>  (Vol  11,  p.  337)  ; 
Fay,  H.  A.,  'Official  Accounu'  (mi.  181-183) ; 
Wiley  and  Rines.  'The  United  States'  (Vol. 
V,  pp.  4\B-'W):  Wilkinson,  James,  <Mem6irs> 
(Vol.  ni,chapL  VIl). 

U^CON,  la'kon,  III.,  town  and  counts- 
scat  ot  Marshall  County,  on  tbe  Illinois  River, 
and  on  the  Qiicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  30 
miles  north  of  Peoria  and  128  miles  southwest 
of  Chicago.  Steamboats  ascend  the  river  as 
far  as  this  point  and  there  are  a  number  of 
grain  elevators  and  other  shipping  facilities 
here;  manufactures  of  wagons,  carriages  and 
woolen  goods;  marble  wortcs,  a  national  bank, 
several  newspapers  and  numerous  churches. 
There  is  a  school  library  and  a  modem  high 
school  bnildinz.  The  waterworks  are  munici- 
pally owned.    Pop.  1,495. 

LACONIA,  IB-ke'nl-^  the  name  for  a 
large  tract  of  land  granted  by  royal  patent  Iq 
Ferdinand  (^rges  and  John  Mason  in  1622.  It 
was  located  between  the  Mernmac  and  Kenne- 
bec rivers,  the  ocean  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  of  Canada.  The  present  State  of  New 
Hampshire  formed  a  con^derable  portion  of 


divisions  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  about  28  miles  north  of  Concord  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  100  miles  nortn  of 
Boston.  It  waa  settled  in  17S0-S2  by  English 
people  irom  &e  soudiern  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1852 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  section,  in  a 
beautiful  lake  region.  Its  charming  scenery, 
cool  climate  and  opportunities  for  fishing  make 
il  a  favorite  stimmer  resort.  Its  principal  manu- 
factures are  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  railroad 
cars,  machinery,  lumber,  dutches,  needles  and 
paper  boxes.  The  State  Home  for  Feeble- 
Minded  CThildren  is  located  here,  also  the  State 
Fish  Hatchery.  The  educational  institutions  of 
the  city  are  the  jjuhMc  and  parish  schools  and 
the  (jale  Memorial  Library.  The  prominent 
buildings  are  12  churches,  an  opera  bouse,  cot- 
tage hospital,  three  national  banks,  pubhc  library 
and  the  courtiiouse.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  six  coundlmen.    Pop.  11,094. 

LACONIA  GRANT.  See  Boundaries  op 
THE  United  States. 

LACORpAIKE,  If'kor'dar,  Jean  Baptiatc 


1861.  After  studying  law  in  Paris  he  bc^n 
practice  in  that  city.  He  was  in  religion  a.  ddst 
of  [he  Voltairian  sdiooL  and  it  was  on^  after 
reading  the  'Essai  sur  I'lndifierence*  of  X-amen- 
nais  (q.v.)  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Roman  Catholicism  was  a  primal  factor  in  the 
development  a£  political  lif&  It  was  with  this 
view  that  he  determined  to  become  a  priest 
Entering  the  Senunaiy  of  Saint  Sulpice  in 
1824  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1827.  In  1835 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Notre  Dame, 
where  his  sermons  attracted  crowded  congrega- 
tions. He  was,  however,  bent  on  a  wider  proj- 
ect, the  revival  of  the  Dominican  order,  ttie 
great  order  of  preachers  in  France.  With  this 
view  he  revisited  Rome  in  1838,  and  after  the 
usual  novitiate  became  a  Dominican.  The  Do- 
minican is  originally  a  Spanish  order,  and  was 
never  popular  in  France,  and  Lacordaire,  w^ 
was  appointed  provincial  of  the  order  in  1850, 
had  little  success  in  establishing  it  there.  Ht 
was  in  1848  elected  a  member  of  the  Naiiond 
Assembly.  He  was,  however,  rebuked  by  his 
bishop  for  catting  himself  a  Republican  and  re- 
tired from  politics  in  1852    His  honest  indlgna- 


driven  from  the  pulpil  and  became  di- 
rector of  the  Lycie  at  Sortie.  He  was  electeit 
to  the  Academy  in  1860.  A  collected  edition 
ot  his  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  nine  volumes 
in  1872.  Consult  'Lives'  by  Montalembert 
(1862):  Foissct  (2d  ed,  1874);  Chpcame  (8ih 
cd.  1894):  Greenwell  (1877);  Lear  (1882); 
D'Haussonville  (1855)  ;  Nicolas^  'Lc  PSre  La- 
cordaire et  le  LlMralisme*  (1880) ;  Fesch,  'La- 
cordaire, Joumaliste'  (1897). 

LACOSTE,  U-kAst,  Sm  Alexander,  Cana- 
dian jurist:  b.  BoucbervJlle,  Quebec,  12  Jaa 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  tbe  College  Sabt 
Hyacinlhe  and  at  Laval  Univerwty  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1863.    He  sat  in  the  l4^ 
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tetive  Council  oi  Quebec  188^44,  becaate  a 
Dominion  senator  in  1884  and  tiiitt  justice 
of  the  Queen's   Bench  oi   Qu^kc   1891-1907. 


LACQUERING,  M'^r-In^,  the  an  of 
giving  a  smootb  and  brilliant  surface  with  vari- 
ous prniarations  of  shellac  (see  Japan- 
ning). In  Chinese  lacquering  they  first  stop  up 
the  holes  and  crevices,  covenng  all  the  imper- 
fections with  a  coating  of  diluted  lac  by  means 
of  a  flat,  close,  short  brush.  Then  they  cover 
the  whole  with  a  thick  coaling  of  lac  and  white 
clay.  This  day,  oil;^  to  the  touch,  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Tonking;  it  is 
dried,  pulverized  and  sifted  with  a  piece  of  fine 
silk  before  being  embodied  with  the  lac.  This 
operation  is  designed  to  conceal  the  inequalities 
of  the  wood  and  produce  a  unifoim  surface, 
which,  when  completely  dry,  la  rendered  smooth 
with  piunice  stone.  If  the  object  has  portions 
cut  or  sunk  the  clayey  mixture  is  not  applied, 
for  it  would  make  the  details  clammy,  but  in  its 
place  a  sinele,  uniform  la^er  of  pure  lac.  In 
any  case,  after  the  pumicmg,  a  third  coating, 
now  ^ure  lac,  is  passed  over  At  piece  which  at 
this  tune  bas  a  mouse-gray  color.  This  layer, 
known  under  the  name  of  sou  tot,  colors  the 
piece  a  brilliant  black.  As  the  lac  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  not  drying  in  dry  air, 
the  object  is  left  -in  a  damp  place.  When  fer- 
fectly  dried  the  inece  is  varnished  and  the  de- 
sired color  imparted  by  a  single  operation.  If 
the  metallic  applications  are  excepted,  the  lac 
is  colored  only  black,  brown  or  red. 

The  operation  of  lacquering  is  then  ended, 
but  there  are  parts  to  be  gilded.  These  are 
again  covered  with  a  mixture  oi  lac  and  of  oil 
of  (raw.  When  this  layer  is  dry  the  metallic 
leaves  are  applied,  which  are  themselves  pro- 
tected by  a  coating  composed  afso  of  lac  and 
oil  of  trau.  All  these  lac  and  oil  of  irau  mix- 
tures are  carefully  filtered,  which  the  natives 
effect  by  pressing  the  liquid  on  a  double  fikering 
surface  formed  of  wadding  and  of  a  tissue  on 
wliich  it  rests.  It  can  only  be  applied  after 
several  months  when  the  metallic  leaf  is  of 
^Id.  In  the  case  of  silver  or  tin  the  protect- 
mg  coat  can  be  laid  on  in  a  few  days. 

The  wood  to  be  lacquered  should  be  abso- 
lutely dry.  In  Japan  when  wood  is  well  pre- 
pared and  the  faults  have  been  corrected  with 
pure  lac  it  is  dried,  pumiced  and  covered 
with  a  coat  composed  of  crushed  flax  mixed 
with  glue.  Then  a  layer  of  lac  is  applied  and  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  linen  fabric  which  should  per- 
fectly adhere  in  all  its  parts.  This  first  prepara- 
tion, suitably  dried,  serves  as  a  foundation  for 
the  successive  applications  of  J3_layers.  Each 
coating  is  rubbed  with  a  fine-^Tained  stone  be- 
fore drying  in  the  moist  chamber.  This  is  done 
with  the  greatest  precaution,  so  as  to  avoid_  im- 
purities and  dust.  The  last  polish  is  obtained 
by  rubbing  with  ihe   powder  of  calcined  deer 


YS :  The  design  to  be  reproduced  is 
drawn  on  very  fine  paper  prepared  with  a  mix- 
ture of  glue  and  alum,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
paper  the  outlines  are  traced  wtth  a  brush  of 
fine  rat's  hair,  dipped  in  lacpreviously  .boiled 
over  a  brisk  charcoal  fire,  Tms  paper  is  then 
applied  lo  the  object  to  be  decorated,  and  it  is 
made  to  adhere  by  rnbhing  wiih  a  spatula,  either 


of  minoki  wood  or  of  irtialeboae.  When  die 
paper  is  removed  the  design  is  found  trans- 
ferred damp  and  is  rendered  more  distitici  by 
the  a.pplicatK>n  of  a  white  powder  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  wadding.  Widi  one  of  these  trans- 
fer papers  20  reproductions  can  be  secured,  and 
dtc  lines  can  be  retraced  with  the  boiled  lac,  it 
is  said,  so  as  to  procure  cofiies  almost  indefi- 
nitely. Tlie  outlines  remain  damp  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  tbe  boiled  lac,  and  inuicr- 
fections  can  be  corrected.  In  this  case  the  out- 
lines are  retraced  with  a  pencil  of  hare's  hair 
it^tlv  charged  with  a  premration  of  lac  not 
boileu.  Tbis  operation  is  delicate  and  requires 
great  care  not  to  displace  Ac  lac  from  the  orig- 
inal outlines.  When  ended  the  wfiole  is  cov- 
ered wttfa  fine  gold,  silver  or   tin   powder,  as 


rated  is  of  large  dimensions  the  process  is  con- 
ducted on  separate  parts,  ind  at  eacft  step  the 
piece  is  placed  io  a  damp  closet  tightly  closed, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  dust.  When  the  metallic 
coating  has  hardened  sufficiently  the  piece  is 
taken  out,  and  the  design  is  covered  with  a 
fine  transparent  lac  laid  on  with  a  brush  of 
hare's  hair.  The  gnlding  or  silvering  of  the 
succeeding  part  is  never  attempted  until  the 
preceding  has  been  completely  dried  in  the 
damp  chamber.  All  the  parts  of  the  object  are 
finally  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  camelia  wood 
cturcoal  in  order  to  equalize  the  thickness,  and 
then  polished  with  the  fingers  moistened  with  a 
mixture  of  calcined  deer  bom  powder  and 
oil. 

Indian  lacauer  is  a  natural  black  varriish  ob- 
tained from  toe  inspissated  juice  of  die  unripe 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Semecorp\u  aiuKardium 
or  some  related  tree.  Burmese  lacquer  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Uack  varnish  tree  (.Uflatt- 
Orrhaa  tfsitata).  European  ^and  American 
imitations  of  Oriental  I ac^uerin^  may  be  re- 
garded as  identical  wil^  japanning.  Late .  in 
die  18th  century  lacquering  was  regarded  as  a 
polite  art  or  fad  of  the  well-to-do,  and  a  va- 
riety of  ornamental  vanrisMng  was  perfonned 
under  this  name.  The  art  possessed  quite  a 
literature.  Consult  Audslev,  'Ornamental  Arts 
of  Japan'  (1882) ;  McQuoid,  'History  of  Eng- 
lish Pumiture>  (1^08);  Seeligtnann,  'Hand- 
buch  der  Lach-  und  Fimis-Industricc'    (1910). 

LACQUERS  AND  LACQUERWORS. 
Japanese.— While  the  art  of  lacquerwork 
was  first  known  to  the  Chinese  and  taught  hy 
them  to  the  Tapanese,  this  latter  nation  has 
so  far  excelled  all  others  as  to  make  its  lacquer 
product  stand  out  as  a  class  by  itself.  Louis 
Gonse  says;  'J^P^^nese  lacquer  objects  are  the 
most  perfect  works  of  art  that  have  issued 
from  the  hand  of  man.'  W.  T.  Walters  says: 
"Lacquer  is  the  vehicle  exclusively  identified 
with  Japanese  art  and  art  industries.  Tbe 
Chinese  nave  attempted  its  use,  and  in  Europe 
the  connoisseurs  are  familiar  witfi  <he  ventii 
of  the  Martins.  But  lacquer  in  all  its  beautiful 
uses  and  decorations  is  a  truly  Japanese  belong- 
ing.'^ In  this  context  it  must  be  said  that, 
while  Nippon's  natives  far  outrank  alt  others 
in  this  work,  there  is  a  very  great  and  distinct 
difference  between  the  •CNd  Japan,'  priied  V 
the  connoisseur,  and  the  commercial  wares 
made  for  export  by  the  Dutdi  during  At  18tli 
century  and  since.    This  difference  was  fordblj 
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displayed  w&eo  a  steamer  laden  with  both  lands 
was  returning  tbe  fine  exhibits  from  a  worlds  . 
fair  apd  sank.  The  preciotu  cargo  lay  for  tura 
years  ai  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  was  then 
salvaged.     The  commercial  pieces  v^ere  dam- 


not  a  joint  or  seam  affected.  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  elaborate  processes  and  styles  of 
Japanese  lacquers  will  aid  to  a  better  knowtedKe 
of  an  admiration  for  the  greatly  prized  "Old 

Japanese  lacquer  (urushi)  is    the  sap  of  the 
"■"   "      "     "cifera,  a  plant    the    cultivation    of 


bark,  and  the 
follows:  (1)  Seshitne-Hmshi.  the  crude  lac- 
quer drawn  from  the  branches  fand  termed 
•branch*  lacquer)  becomes  very  nard  and  is 
used  (or  priminE  (first  coat).  (2)  The  com- 
moner lacquer  (Kt-no  urushi'i  is  full  of  ira- 
puiiiies  and  a  viscous  liquid  of  a  ihrty  gray 
tone.  The  impurities  are  allowed  to  settle  and  . 
the  laci^er  then  drawn  oS  is  strained.  (3)  . 
Skunket  urushi,  used  for  fiirtiiturev  is  so  Irana- 
parent  as  to  show  the  grain  ot  the  wood 
through  it;  it  is  prejtared  hy  mixing  pore  lac- 

S:er  with  oil  of  perilla.  (4)  Roiro  urushi  is 
e  black  lacquer  oxidized  by  two  days'  stirring 
of  the  crude  gum  in  the  open  air  and  adding, 
toward  the  end,  a  little  water  that  has  bad  iron 
filings  standing  in  it.  (5)  Mixing  crude  lac- 
quer with  either  Prussian  blue,  cumabar,  red 
oxide  of  iron,  orpiment,  or  other  pigment,  then 
straining,  produces  the  different  colored  lao- 
quers.  (6)  Naihiji,  the  gold-flecked  lacquer, 
is  made  by  sifting  powdered  gold  leaf  on  the 
fresh  soft  lacquer.  When  hard  the  surface  is 
smoothed  and  ground  to  transparency  with  , 
charcoal  and  then  polished.  (7)  Tsi-tku,  or  , 
carved  lacquer,  was  hr«ugbt  from  China  to  . 
Japan  about  1600  and  this  style  of  work  is 
done  mostly  on  red  lacquer,  imitating  So»  ehou, 
but  the  black  and  brown  are  sometimes  carved. 
(8)    Curibori   effect   is   produced   by 


Kising  several  thick  layers  of  di^crent  colored 
Ufuers,    each    layer    Saving   deeply    engraved 
scroll  lines  which  expose  the  underlying  TayerSi. 


(9)  Beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  inlays  of 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
stones,  even  porcelaitu  (10)  Ttitgam  lacquer 
has  a  marbled  effect  showmg  veins  of  red, 
brown  and  green.  The  first  layer  is  composed 
of  black  lacquer  mixed  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  or  bean  powder,  and  tam^d,  while  soft, 
with  a  baJl  of  cotton  to  produce  irregularities  ot 
the  surface.  After  reducing  by  grinding,  a 
jayer  of  another  color  is  added  and  treated 
in  the  same  way;  ai)d  so  on  till  every  color 
has  been  used.  (11)  Webasa  ware  has  a  green 
and  red  lustrous  surface  caused  by  tin  foil 
beneath  the  upper  coating.  (12)  Makiyr  effect 
is  produced  by  using  gold  of  60  different  color 
shades. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Japanese  lacquer  art 
is  claimed  to  cover  over  2,000  years.  The  quality 
of  the  objects  made  depends  upon  the  len^h  of 
time  allowed  for  the  drying  of  the  priming,  in 
fact  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  siccative  ac- 
tion the  primed  body  is  bti  in  a  damp  place  and 
kept  under  cover  to  exclude  all  dust  particles. 
First  a  composition  of  the  hard  "branch*  lac- 
quer, ox  g^,  dust  or  fine   stone  powder  is 


ung  an 
left  to  dry  slowly-  then  another  coat  of  lacquer 
is  applied  and  allowed  a  long  jperiod  to  dry,  , 
v^cn  the  polishing  is  renewed.  This  process  ts 
continued  till,  sometimes,  aa  many  as  Si  applica- 
tions have  been  superimposed,  dncd  and  rubbfd 
down  with  clay.  The  painting  .  or  other 
decoration  follows  next. 

When  the  great  European  detnapd  started, 
about  1700,  inferior  goods  were  rushed  to 
market  and  decadence  in  the  industry  soon  . 
followed.  The  Japanese  government,  middle 
of  last  century,  started  an  attempt  to  raise  the- 
artistic  level  of  the  art,  and  met  with  con- 
siderable   success,   so   that  Tokio,   Kioto^  and 


Aidzu  and  Yechizen.  The  hardness  of  fine 
lacquer  pieces  is  such  that  laciiDer  bowls  are 
used  to  serve,  hot  win^s,  li^uif,  kh^s,  «tc. 

Japanese  lacquer  periods  are  Kamakura, 
1100  to  1336;  Ashikaga,.  1336  to  1573;  Uomo- 
yana,  1573  to  1603;  Tokugawa,  1603  to  1«68. 
Noted  lacquer  artists  arc  ICoetsu,  end  of  the 
16th  centunr;  Shunsho,  18th  century;  Vosat, 
(imported  from  China  and  produced  the  first 
carved  red  lacquer),  about  1600;  Koma  - 
Kwanzai,  17th  century;  Ritsuo,  early  18lh 
centuiy;  Hanzan  (Ritsuo's  pupil) ;  Kadjikova, 
Kiyokava,  Sbiomi,  Toyo,  Kwanuio,  Todiidi, 
Yoyusaij  Zeishin. 

A  fairly  exbaustiye  list  of  Japanese  lacquer 
articles  is  medicine  boxes  (tnroj)  ;  paint-boxes 
(,ii»diun-bako'\ ;  clothes-presses,  chests;  small 
tables  for. incense  burners;  dinner  tables  i,ien), 
sake  tables;  traveling  trunks  (^hasa-mihako) ; 
tobacco  boxes  (tohacobon);  palanquins,  or 
Sedan  chairs  (narimonos) ;  clothes-horses 
iiko);  writing  and  toilet  sets;  book  coffers 
(oi)  ;  dinner  sets;  sake  sets;  smoking  sets;  din* 
ner  and  sak6  dishes;  sak£  battles;  sak£  dish 
stands ;  water  pots;  incense  boxes ;  picture 
easels-  hatr  combs  and  pins:  neck  rests;  boxes 
to  bold  tea  services  (chadansu);  tea  trays; 
urns;  fans-  foot  baths:  hats;  braziers; 
(kibacki)  j  letter  boxes ;  bowls  and  covers 
(hira)  ;  little  boxes  for  perfumes  {ko-hako)  : 
rouge  boxes;  kak£  boxes;  mirror  stands;  iwora 
racks  {katanakakey  \  horse  saddles;  stirnips; 
brush  jars ;  incense  burners  {koro)  ;  lea  cadaies  . 
icha-ire');  tea  bow^s  (ckaaian)  ■  pipe  cases 
(kisernire)  ;  dinner  chests  (.benlabako) ;  sweet- 
meat boxes  Ckwashi-bochi) ;,  book  chests 
(bunko)  i  fruit  dishes  (Uhasuki)  ;  screens,  slid- 
ing doors,  etc  Besides  their  furmture  and 
utensils,  the  Japanese,  as  protection  against 
atmospheric  action,  coat  their  light  wood 
houses  (pillars,  pilasters,  verandas,  movable 
wail  frames)  with  lacquer. 

ChinMC  Lacqaerwork.—  The  Chinese  term 
for  their  lacquer  is  Ui.  They  were  the  pre- 
cursors in  this  as  in  many  other  arts  and  taught 
the  Japanese,  but  the  date  of  origin  is  obscure. 
In  the  esteem  of  ^e  Chinese  tneir  coral-red 
Soo-cHov  carved  lacquer  stands  foremost  Dr. 
BusbeU  says  Pekin  and  Soo-chou  have  done  no 
highly  artistic  work  sbce  Ch'ieu  Lung  (1736- 
95).  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of 
fine  specimens  extant  of  coral-red.  The  term 
"Coromandel*  lacquer  has  been  for  two  cen- 
turies used  for  stune  very  fine  incised  and 
decorated  cAi  Chinese  work;  the  reason  for  the 
leriL  is  conjectural.    Tbe  Celestials  jvoduced  a  . 
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styte  of  lacauer  done  by  placing  a  very  thin 
layer  of  iriaescenl  shdl  in  black  lacquer,  be- 
sides  the    thick   mother-of-pearl    Inlays.    This 


and  ihe  production  thrived  greatly  late  in  the 
I7th  century  {Kang-ke).  The  Giinese  also  ex- 
celled in  coating:  porcelain  with  black  lacquer 
decorations.  As  in  other  lines  of  decorative 
art  of  the  Chinese  the  crafts  are  very  much 
"specialized."  Thus  the  different  operations  of 
cabinet  workers,  lacquerers,  decorators,  metal- 
workers, etc.,  often  necessitate  each  piece  pass- 
ing under  the  hands  of  many  workmen.  Like 
the  Japanese  the  Chinese  extend  the  use  of  lac- 
quer in  many  directions;  as  Semper  says:  'The 
" lacquer    everything,    even    their    ' 


trunks,"     The   body   of   Japanese   and   Chine 
lacquer  nieces  consists  oi  thin 
boo  wicKerwork,  leather,  skins,  i 


n  wood,  fine  bam- 


Indian  ind  Per^an  Lacqoerwork.— The 
method  of  production  of  these  natives  is  quite 
different  from  ihai  of  China  or  Japan,  inasmuch 
as  the  lacquer  is  utilized  only  as  a  covering 
or  coating  to  preserve  the  decoration  beneath. 
TIm  best  work  emanates  from  the  northwest 
provinces  of  East  India.  They  show  a  close 
relationship  in  style  to  the  Persian  painting. 
Indian  pieces  have  been  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories: "Masnadi*  or  royal  —  large  panels  and 
decoration  pieces;  and  Tarsi'  or  Persian  — 
portable  articles.  Unlike  die  Japanese  and 
Chinese  decoration,  that  of  India  and  Persia 
is  extraordinarily  rich  and  complex.  Gold, 
green,  yellow,  blue  are  the  favored  colors;  deep 
blue  is  a  frequent  background.  Again  in  ton-* 
trast  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ihc  Indian 
and  -Persian  method  of  decorative  treatment 
covers  the  entire  surface;  borders,  sides,  covers 
□f  the  object  show  harmonious  repeats  of  the 
same  motifs.  Another  difference  lies  in  the. fact 
that  Indian  and  Persian  decoration  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  plant  life  motif&.  The 
Persians,  however,  intersperse  medalliotis  and 
human  figures,  though  of  distorted  or  unnatural 
form.  A  common  method  of  the  Indian  dec- 
oration is  stippling  on  a  white,  yellow  or  light 
scarlet  grouno.  Several  coats  of  transparent 
lacquer  are  laid  over  the  painting.  The  Indians 
also  do  a  relief  decoration  under  lacquer,  the 
embossed  parts  being  made  up  of  a  lead  and 
ploe  substance  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ob- 
ject, coated  with  white,  then  allowed  to  drv 
thoroughly,  after  which  it  is  carefully  carved. 
The  surface  then  receives  a  coat  of  lacquer  of 
the  desired  color  and,  lastly,  several  more 
layers  of  tt^nsparent  lacquer,  Indian  lacquer 
pieces  range  from  bowls,  boxes,  fan-holders 
and  plates  to  book-covers.  And  in  Cashmere, 
where  the  best  lacquer  ware  is  made,  the 
product  extends  to  chairs,  tables,  even  bed- 
steads. The  body  of  Indian  and  Persian  pieces 
is  paper,  papiermachf  or  very  light  wood. 

French  L«cquerworkA- The  beautiful 
pieces  of  old  Japanese  and  Chinese  lacquerwork 
that  were  being  imported  to  France  created 
ft  great  vogue  for  making  up  French  modern 
furniture  to  include  Oriental  lacquer  panels. 
This  extravagant  fashion  lasted  from  1680  to 
say  1793;  that  is  to  say,  under  Louis  XIV, 
during  the  Regency,  and  under  Louis  XV  and 
the  Pompadour  and  still  under  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  Thus  for  a  hundred  years 
French  tbeniiiej  were  breaking  up  the  finest 


old  Oriental  ^tagires,  boxes,  folding  screens, 
etc.,  to  produce  their  armoires  and  cabinets; 
and  the  lovely  effects  produced  when  bronie 
and  ^It  carved  mounts  were  added  from  the 
artistic  hatids  of  the  Caffieris  and  other  clever 
metal  carvers  are  shown  in  the  costly  extant 
pieces.  Msrie  Antoinette  had  a  fine  collection 
of  Oriental  pieces,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre. 
Even  under  Napoleon  lacquers  were  much 
favored.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consid- 
ering the  great  demand  and  remunerative  prices 
paid  for  lacquerwork,  that  Prenth  artisans 
should  attempt  creations  in  imitation.  They 
were  not  witnoul  success,  though  the  product 
is  one  created  from  varnish  gums  comluned 
with  diellacs,  not  lacquer.  Most  successful  in 
this  field  of  endeavor  was  Robert  Martin  (1706^ 
65),  a  decorator  of  furniture.  Sedan-chairs 
etc  By  1733  he  received  the  title  of  'varnisher 
to  the  King.*  His  panels  with  Chinese  land- 
scapes, figures,  etc,  (chinoiseries'i  and  other 
French  decoration  were  of  a  high  quality,  as 
were  those  of  his  descendants,  equalled  by  the 
excellent  workmanship  of  the  cabinet  work. 
Good  pieces  of  'vemis  Martin*  fetch  high 
prices  to  this  day.  and  the  product  includes  small 
ware  such  as  snuffboxes,  etc. 

Baglish  Lacquerwork.— From  the  last 
quarter  of  the  17lh  century  and  during  first 
half  of  the  ISlh  century  England  was  passing 
through  a  veritable  rage  for  lacquered  furni- 
ture. Oriental  imports  on  a  large  scale  gave 
impulse  to  the  fad.  This  style  of  decoration  was 
termed  'Indian,*  It  became  so  popular  that 
the  art  was  taught  to  young  ladies  in  the 
sdiools,  Cabinetworkers,  when  Queen  Mary 
led  the  fashion  and  placed  all  her  •china'  in 


extretnely  popular  that  lacquer  coatings  began 
to  cover  furniture  of  every  description  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  'Queen  Anne'  style 
piece*  of  lacquerwork  extant,  if  scratched,  ot- 
disclose  walnut  veneer  beneath.    English  lae 


Juerwork*  occurred  in  the  80*5  of  last  cenluiy 
uring  the  Adams'  style  vogue.  The  product 
was  termed  'Japanned  work'  and  was 
in  black,  green  or  gray,  mostly,  and  heightened 
with  gilt  or  paintM  decoration.  The  execution 
of  this  furniture  was  poor  and  few  pieces 
(unless  retouched)  exist  that  are  not  dtlapi' 
d»ted. 
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(TLEUBtrT  W.  COUUBB. 

LACROIX.  lolcTw^'  Pml,  French  his- 
torian Mid  novelist:  b.  Paris,  27  Feb.  1806;  d. 
there.  16  Oct  1884.  He  wrote  under  the  nom- 
de-plum*  P,  L.  Jacob.  BibliocAile,  and  is  best 
known  under  that  name.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer.  Among  his  early  wodca  are  'Disserta- 
tions sur  quelqueg  points  curieux  dc  I'histoire 
de  France  et  de  i'histoire  litt^raire'  (Paris 
1838-47)  ;  <Histoirc  du  XVIe  utele  en  Frxnce* 
(1834)  ;  <Histoire  de  la  vie  et  du  regne  de  Nico- 
las ler'  (1864),  in  eight  volunas.  HisnovelsHre 
on  romantic  histoiy  subjects.  He  edited  (from 
1829)  in  collaboration  with  Kchot,  Mercure  du 
XlXe  Hiclt  and  founded  (1830V  C(M(w«omf 
and  Garde  national,  la  cultural  art  be  pub- 
lished a  series  of  richly  illustrated  works,  among 
them  'Costumes  historiques  de  la  France' 
(1852,  10  vols.) ;  <Le  Moyen-Age  et  la  Renais- 
sance' (1847-52,  S  vols.);  'Mceurs,  usages  et 
costumes  au  moyen-ige  et  i  I'epoque  de  la  ren- 
aissance* (1870;  2d  ed.  1872);  'Vie  militaire 
et  religieuse*   (1S72). 


He  was  (1787>  'instructor  at  ti»e  Pai^s 
Military  School,  became  (1788)  professor  at 
the  artillery  school  at  Besan^on  and  examiner 
(1793)  of  artillerv  officers.  In  1794  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Burean  of  Qmimitfee 
for  tbe  Restoration  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
professor  of  matbematici  at  Sie  Eoole  Nonnale. 
He  was  appointed  ( 1799)  professor  of  the  Poly- 
technic Sohool  and  then  professor  of  ma^- 
matics  at  the  imiversi^,  and  in  the  same  o^o 
ity  (1815)  at  the  CofleKC  de  France.  He  re- 
signed  from  moBt  vocatkms  in  1821.  He  wrote 
excellent  books  of  tnttruction  still  in  use;  also 
'Traits  du  calcul  differentiel  et  du  calcul  inte- 
gral' (Paris  1797;  7th  ed..  1867);  'Trait*  des 
differences  et  des  series'  (1800) ;  'Traiti 
elementaire  du  calcul  des  probabiUt£s>  (1816; 
4th  ed..  1833):  'Cours  des  mathfaiatiques* 
(1797-1816).  TTiese  have  found  German  ver- 
sions on  account  of  their  hig^i  value. 

LACRYHA  CHRISTI,  la'kri'ml  kris'tl, 
an  Italian  red  wine  produced  irom  grapes  so 
named  grown  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  near 
the  Lacryms  C^risti  monastery.  Its  delicate, 
Spicy  £avor^  fire  and  aromatic,  bouquet  ^ive 
it  a  popularity  bi^er  than  other  Italian  wines. 
On  which  account  vintages  from  elsewhere  in 
Italy  are  often  labeled  with  this  name  when  the 
wine  has  a  more  or  less  similar  chamaer, 
tsiwdally  as  the  true  vintafi;e  is  a  small  one. 
It  b  numbered  among  the  liqueur  wines.  The 
dark,  amber-vellow  Lacrymie  Christi  of  Mount 
Somma  is  the  closest  in  quality  to  the  true 
vintage. 

LACTANTIUS,  Pirraiairai,  often  called 
the  Christian  Cicero,  on  account  of  his  pure 
Latin  s^,  lived  in  mt  last  half  of  the  Jd  cen-  - 


atantine  the  Great  made  fiim  tntor  of  his  son 
Crisiius.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
'Institutiones  Divinse,'  a  manual  of  Christian 
doctrine  written  to  defend  the  religion  to  which 
he  had  been  converted.  His  works  appear  in 
Migne's  'Patrologia,'  and  have  also  been  edited 
by  G.  Laubmann  and  S.  Brandt  (Vienna  1891). 

LACTARENK,  ISk't^-ren,  the  casein  of 
milk  as  commercially  prepared  by  being  freed 
from  fat.  precipitated  by  an  acid,  thoroughly 
purified,  dried  and  powdered.  It  is  insoluble 
m  water,  but  is  soluble  in  an  alkali,  such  as 
ammonia,  and  in  this  form  is  used,  like  albumen, 
for  fixing  pigment  colors  in  calico-printing.  The 
cloth,  after  it  has  been  printed,  Is  steamed,  the 
ammonia  is  driven  off  and  the  pigment  is 
thereafter  able  to  resist  the  action  of  water. 

LACTATION.    See  Mji-k,  Human. 

LACTBALS,  Uk'te-vU,  vessels  which,  to- 
gether with  the  lymphatics,  constitute  <me  sys- 
tem for  conveying  a  fluid  or  fluids  from  various 
organs  of  the  body  to  the  veins  near  tfacir 
termtnations  in  the  heart  The  fluid  which  the 
lacteals  convey  is  milky  after  a  full  meal,  and  i> 
called  cl^le,  though  durin''  intervals  of  fastinfc 
it  is  a  yellowish  lymph,  as  in  the  lymphatics,. 
The  lacteal  vessels  commence  on  the  intestinal 
villi,  unite  with  one  another  in  the  mesentery 
and,  after  leaving  the  mesenteric  glands,  dis- 
charge their  contents  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body  into  the  receptacnlum  chyli,  in  front  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra.  See  also  Lyupb;, 
LvuFHATic  Glands, 

LACTIC  ACID  (OHJD.).  Scheele,  in 
1780,  was  the  first  to  describe  the  add  present 
in  sour  milk.  In  1832  Liebig  and  Uitscheriich 
showed  it  to  be  a  distinct  acid.  Lactic  add  is 
widely  distributed  in  nature,  occurring  in  the 
sap  of  several  plant  famihes,  in  soar  milk,  in 
the  saliva^  blood  and  urine,  and  the  brain  and 
gastric  juke  of  animals.  Lactic  add  is  a  result 
of  the  f«itvntation  of  the  various  sugars,  and 
of  dextrin  and  mannitol.  There  are  many 
modes  of  preparing  it  artifidally;  and  its  iso- 
meric varieties,  of  which  four  have  been  de- 
scribed, have  exdted  much  attention.  Its  two 
prindpal  kinds  are  fermentation  lactic  add  and 
paralactic  or  sarcolactic  acid.  The  former 
IS  got  from  concentrated  sour  wh^  ty  remov- 
ing the  curd,  adding  lime,  fittering.  diluting 
with  water,  removing  the  lime  with  oxalic  add,  ■ 
evaporating  and  extracting  the  lactic  add  with 
alcohol.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  get  it  by 
what  is  called  the  lactic  fermeniation.  from 
sngar  or  saccharine  substances.  The  sugar  is 
dissolved  in  water;  to  the  solution  is  added, 
sour  milk  or  decaying  cheese  and  a  miantiCy'af 
fine,  well-washed  prepared  chalk,  and  the  mix- 
ture- is  kept  for  about  four  weeks  at  between 
86'  and  9S'  F.  Fermentation  ensues  and  much 
lactic  acid  is  formed,  which  combines  with  die' 
chalk  and  forms  lactate  of  calcium.    This  salt 


Lactate  of  line  b  formed,  which  is  collected 
and  decomposed  by  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
The  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is 
evaporated,  and  the  syrupy  fluid  which  remains 
contains  the  lactic  acid  Lactic  add  of  com- 
merce is  a  synip  (specific  gravity,  1215)  whidi 
contains  a  small  percentage  of  water.  It  re< 
mains  liquid  even  at  very  low  tempenttnres.'    It 
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deliquescea  in  moi&t  air,  dissolves  in  all  propar- 
tioDS  in  alcohol  and  water,  has  no  odor  and 
has  a  purely  sour  taste.  It  cannot  be  distilled, 
or  even  heated,  without  undersoing  decompch 
sitiiTn,  lactic  annydride  or  lactolacdc  acid  being 
farmed;  at  a  higher  leipperature.  carbonk 
oxide  is  evolved,  and  a  variety  of  products 
distil  over,  and  charcoal  is  left  in  the  retorL 
By  oxidizing^  as^nts,  such  as  bleacbing^owder 
and  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid; 
by  oxide  of  manganese  into  aldehyde. 

The  paralaciic  or  sarcolactic  acid  was  ob-. 
served  in  flesh  by  Berselius  in  1806,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  the  same  as  that  derived  from  milk. 
Liebig  showed  that  they  were  not  absolutely 
identical,  but  the  nature  of  thur  differences  is 
at  present  unloiown.  This  acid  is  readily  got 
from  the  cold  aqueous  extract  of  meat  by  add' 
ing  a  solution  of  batyta,  coagulating  and  .re- 
moving albumen,  concentrating  the  solution, 
precipitating  the  baryta,  filtering  and  evaporat- 
ing. The  sjrrupy  residue  contains  the  acid. 
Paralactic  add  can  be  distinguished  from  lactic 
add  by  its  property  of  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right,  lactic  add  being 
inactive.  The  calcium  salt  of  the  ferroentaticm 
add  contains  more  water  of  crystallization; 
when  heated  it  retains  it  for  a  shorter  time; 
and  it  is  more  soluble  than  the  sarcolactate. 
Again,  the  zjifliolactate  of  zinc  contains  more 
water,  loses  it  more  quickly  on  heating,  but 
itself  endures  a  much  higher  teiiiperatnre  with^ 
otit  decomposition  than  the  sarcolactale.  The 
zymolactaie  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol  than  the  other;  the  crystalline  forms' 
of  the  two  salts  also  are  dtffcreal.  The  other 
salts  of  lactic  acid  are  for  the  most  part' 
ccystalUne,  and  soluble  in  water.  Lactic  arid 
f&nns  CMnpound' ethers  and  substitution  adds! 

In  the  arU,  lactic  add  is  uied  in  the  dydng 
of  wool  when  mordanting  with  potassium 
ifichromate,  supplanting  tartaric  and  oxalid 
adds.  It  is  less  corrosive,  and  imparts  a  finer 
ffcel  and  lustre.  With  an  e(]ual  part  of  potas- 
sium lactate  it  forms  lactolin,  rc^rded  as  su- 
perior to  the  plain  add.  Lactic  add  is  a 
solvent  for  several  ifyestuffs  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  is  of  special  use  in  the 
(hreing  and  printing  of  .cotton  textiles.  It  ii' 
also  used  in  the  tanning  industry,  in  coloring, 
bating  and  plumping  tne  skins,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  fine  grain.  In  the  distilhng  industry 
it  IS  used  to  check  the  development  of  delete- 
rions  bacteria. 

In  medicine,  lactic  add  is  used  in  laryngeal 
tnbcrculosu,  and  dilated  wiA  six  parts  of 
water,  it  is  applied  locally  in  diphtheria  and 
croup  to  dissolve  the  false  membrane.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  local  application  in  tuberculous 
ulcers,  lupus  and  epithelioma. 

LACTIC  FBRMENT,  a  minute  organism 
which,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist 
of  small  elliptical  cells,  generally  detached,  but 
sometimes, occurring  in  chains  of  two  or  three. 
It  is  developed  in  milk  when  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
milk  becoming  sour,  the  sugar  of  the  milk 
changing  into  lactic  acid.  It  is  also  develppcd 
when  cheese  is  added  to  a  solution  of  susar, 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35"  to  40°.  See 
also  Fermenvation  ;  Lactic  Acid. 

LACTOMETER,  or  GALACTOUETEK, 
9fH  instrument    for   ascertaimng    lh«  ,diSeccnt" 


qualities  of  miUc  Snentt  instnuneDts  of  this 
sort  have  been  invented.  One  consists  of  a 
glass  tube  one  foot  kmg,  graduated  into  100 
parts.  New  milk  is  filled  into  it  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  cream  has  fulW  separated  when 
its-  relative  quantity  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
parts  in  the  100  which  it  occapiee.  Another 
u  a  speciaUjr  constructed  hydrometer  used  to 
determine  the  spedfic  gravity  of  milk  for  the 

furpose  of  detecting  adulteration  with  water. 
t  has  been  learned  by  eipericnce  that  the 
specifie  gmvlly  of  tbe  miik  of  healthy  cows 
does  not  fall  belpw  l.(S9.    Sea  M^KAoouatA- 

LACTOSE,  sogar  of  milk  (CHaOu),  a 
substance  obtained  by  evaporating  whey,  filter- 
ing through  animal  charcoal  and  crystallizing. 
It  forms  hard,  while,  semi-transparent  trimetric 
crystals,  which  have  a  slightly  sweet  laste,  and 
grate  between  the  teeth.  It  is  convertible  like 
starch  into  ^ucose  by  boiling  with  very  dilute 
sulphuric  actd. 


substances,  induding  lactucone,  lactudn,  lac- 
tucic  acidj  mannilc,  albumin,  etc.  Lactucarium 
is  hypnotic,  anti^spasmodic  and  sedative,  and 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  in  which  opium 
is  inadmissible,  particularly^  for  children.  It 
has  been  administered  with  advantage  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  diarrhcea  afid  asthma,  in 
doses  of  two  to  five  grains. 

LACUNAR,  l^TdS'nar,  the  Latin  word  de- 
fines a  wainscoted  and  gilded  ceiJing,  a  pand- 
ceiling,  and  obtains  its  intent  from  tbe  sunken 
spaces  (coliFcrs)  of  the  paneling.  It  applies  in 
architecture  also  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
member  of  an  order,  the  imder  side  of  the 
larmier  oi"  corona  of  a  cornice,  etc. 

LACUSTRINE  DEPOSITS,  sediments 
laid  down  in  lakes.  They  may  be  gravds 
consolidated  into  conglomerates,  sands  into 
sandsrionss,  days  idto  shales,  or  marts  into 
limestones.  See  Lakes  seciicm  on  Lakes  in 
artide  on  Gbology,  and  section  on  Sedimmt' 
ary  Roeks  in  article  on  Roci:& 

LADAKR,  li'dik'.  India,  a  province  of 
Kashmir  Including  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Indus  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  located  be- 
tween the  Himalayas  and  Karakorum  and  has 
a  climate  ranprg  from  fierce  heat  in  the  day 
time  to  ify  nights.  Vegetation  is  hindered  b^ 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  grain  and  fruit 
growing  being  restricted  to  tbe  sheltered  valleys 
and  then  only  In  Stunted  growths;  and  forests 
are  few.  The  area  is  about  8,000  stjnare  miles, 
all  at  a  great  devation,  from  ftOOff  to  14,000 
feet.  ■  A  number  of  salt  lakes  fumiA  an  end- 
less supply  of  borax.  Its  game  consists  of 
wild  horses,  ibe*,  wild  sheep,  hares,  etc.  Goats 
supply  a  short  wool  which  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  shawls.  The  inhabitants,  186,656,  ap- 
proximately, are  small,  nnclean  Turanians, 
strong  of  body  and  for  the  most  part  agricvl- 
(urists.  They  are  Buddhists  and  each  village 
has  its  monastery.  Except  by  the  wealthy, 
polyandry  is  the  rule.  Commerce  consists 
chiefty  of  the  passaffe  ihcou^  from  Chkia  of 
wool,  tea,  gold  duel,  wlver,  Indian  cotton,  sidns, 
leatbei',  giain,  firerfinns;  ftc-  i  but  aatiTC  wool. 
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borax,  Eulptaur  and  dried  fruit  are  exported. ' 
Consult  Cunnin^bam,  'Ladakh,  pliysical,  itatis- 
tical  and  historical'  (London  18S4)  ;  De  Bour- 
be),  ^Routes  in  Jammu  et  Kashmir*  (Ci)cruitB 
1897) ;  Adair,  '^rt  and  Travel  in  Baltistan 
and  Ladakh>  (London  1899)  ;  Yoongtiusband, 
'Kaihmir*  (London  1911);  Neve,  'Thirty 
Ycare  in  fcishmir'  (New  Yort  1913). 

LADARIO,  U'(1^-ry5,  an  arsenal  and  small . 
Iowa  in  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  about  five  miles 
east- southeast  of  Corumbi  on  the  Faraway 
Rivcr;  one  of  the  three  arsenals  oi  the  Brazilian 
navy.    See  BBAza  — Navy. 


Tan.  1842,  The  Ljidds,  ori^inall^  of  Norman 
French  extraction,  intermarried  with  the  Welsh 
famHy  oi  Williams  and  the  name  appears  in 
EngLsh  history  as  early  as  the  13th  century. 
Dr.  Ladd  is  a  lineal  descendant,  through  the 
paternal  line,  of  Elder  William  Brewster  aod 
Gov.  WilUara  Bradford.  He  was  graduated 
at  Western  Reserve  University,  A.B..  in  1864; 
A.M.,  in  1867;  and  his  honorary  dMcre 


Princeton  (1896).  After  graduation  at 
Western  Reserve  University  he  spent  two  years 
in  business,  and  then  entered  Andover 
Theolo^cal  Seminary,  whence  he  graduated  in 
1869.  In  1869-71  he  preached  in  £dird>urg. 
Ohio,  and  in  1871-79  he  was  pastor  of  Spring 
Street  Cangregationa]  Church,  Milwaukee  r 
Wis.  In  1879  he  was  called  to  the  chair  ot 
philosophy  at  Bowdt»n  College,  ftnd  held  that 
position  until  he  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Yale  College  in  1881.  After  the  death  of 
President  Porter  (1892)  he  was  made  Clarke 
professor  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy, 
which  position  he  held  until  1906,  when  he 
resigned.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion have  carried  him,  at  various  times,  be- 
yond Yale.    DnrinK  the  academic  year  1895-96 


seminary  in  ctUcs,  and  in  190M)7  fi«  was  sirt>- 
stilute  professor  in  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity; snce  then,  much  of  his  time  has  been 
spent  in  lecturing  and  travel  upon  important 
educational  missions  in  foreign  lands.  Twice 
he  was  invited  by  die.  Imperial  Edncationa)  So- 
ciety of  Japan  to  deliver  courses  of  leejures, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1892  and  again  in  1899  he 
visited  and  lectured  at  Doshisha,  Kioto,  Tokio, 
Halcone  and  Kobe.  In  this  period  Professor 
Ladd  for  16  months  delivered  courses  in  the 
Imperial  Universities  of  Tokio  and  Kioto,  and 
in  Count  Okuma's  and  other  private  univer- 
sities, and  in  the  government  business  colleges 
where  he  spoke  on  ■Commercial  Ethics,*  and 
made  many  other  public  addresses.  His  lectures 
on  'Commercial  Ethics"  were  later  adopted  as 
a  textbook,  and  his  other  writings  have  been 
adopted  as  textbooks  in  Russia  ana  other  coun- 
trio,  as  well  as  in  iapan  and  India.  In  the 
spring  of  1907  be  went  to  Korea  ad  guest  and 
'unomdal  adviser*  of  Marquis  Ito,  returning  to 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Honolulu,  where  a 
month  was  spent  in  lecturing  to  teadiers.  For 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Japan 
be  ms  tfartcc  admitted  Into  audioice  with  the 
emperor,  the  last  in  private  when  he  was  In- 
vested with  the  thircl  desrec  of  the  order  of 


the  Rising  Sun.    He  was  elected  told  MedaEst 


nd  degree  of  the  order  of  the  Rising 
SUn  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

In  1899-1900  he  lectured  on  philosophy  be- 
fore the  University  of  Bombay,  India,  and  on 
the  philosophy  of  religion  at  Calcutta.  Madras, 
Benares  and  elsewhere.    The  lectures  in  Convo- 


lectured  under  its  auspices,  which  honor  was, 
in  part,  an  official  justification  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  Professor  Ladd's  boola  for  those  of 
Herbert  Spencer  as  rctiuired  reading  for  the 
U.A.  degree.  His  visits  to  Japan,  and  es- 
pecially to  Korea  in  the  critical  time  of  the  - 
readiustmeni  of  the  political  and  social  relations 
of  tne  two  countries,  constitute  an  important 
factor  in  their  history. 

His  contributions  to  the  science  of  psy^ 
cbology  and  p hiloscnthy  are  widely  lotown.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  (he  American 
Psychological  Association,  was  its  second  pre»- 
dent  and  its  delicate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress at  Paris  in  1910.  Among  the  most 
pennuient  of  his  achievements  is  the  founding 
of  tlie  psychological  laboratory  at  Yale,  which, 
under  his  guidance,  became  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
resignation  in  1906  there  proceeded  from  Yale 
a  continuous  stream  of  teachers  of  philosophy, 
whose  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
teaching  and  influence  of  Professor  Ladd. 

His  position  in  American  philosophy  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  appended  list  of 
his  works.  By  some  critics  he  has  been 
erroneously  called  a  disd^e  of  Lotze  and 
Porter,  a  theological  apologist  and  defender  of 
the  traditional  yiews,  none  of  wlueh  appraise- 
ments b  supported  by  the  facts  of  bis  mental  ■ 
development.  The  fact  is  Ladd  never  studied 
with  either  Lotie  or  Porter,  or  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  works  until  he  bad  been 
a  student  of  philosofthy  for  20  years.  For  many 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  his  great  worl^ 
'Tbe  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,'  from 
wbich,  when  completed,  he  turned  exclusively 
to  the  problems  ol  philosophy;  but  at  no  time 
has  he  been  anybody's  disciple,  or  adopted  any 

gstem,  still  less  has  he  founded  any  *s<;hoal.'' 
is  freedom  from  scholastic  bias,  combined 
with  sagacity  of  judgment  and  catholicity  of 
taite,  accompanied  by  great  patience  and 
capacity  for  hard  work,  which  are  the  strongest 
marked   elements   of   his  personality   and  tem- 


Snat 
cal  rationalist.* 
Professor  Ladd's  published  works  include 
volumes  on  technical  theolo^,  psychology, 
philosophy  and  education.  Besides  these  wo^ 
he  has  written  extensively  on  his  travels  in 
Japan,  Korea  and  India,  and  on  questions  con- 


also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  techni- 
cal journals,  whose  indices  will  serve  as 
guides.  His  more  important  publications  are 
'Principles  of  Church  Polity*  (1882)  ;  <DOctrine 
of  Sacred  Scripture'  (1884);  'Outlines  of 
Phik>8opby>  (trans,  of  Lotze,  S  vols.,  1887) ; 
'Elements  of  PhysioloRical  Piydiokwy>  ■ 
(1S87,  Kviied  witk  R.  S.  Woodworth  19l4>i  ■ 
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'WluA  ii  tbe  Bibk?>  (18S6);  'Introduction  to 
Philo&ophy'  (IS89):  'Outlines  of  Physiol(«ical 
Psychology'  (1890);  'Philosophy  of  Mind' 
(1891):  'Primer  of  PsychoW'  (1894); 
'Psychology  Descriptive  and  Explanatory' 
{1894>:  'PhUosophy  of  Knowledge'  (1897); 
'Outhnes  of  Descriptive  Psychology'  (l898)  ■ 
'Essays  on  the  Higher  Education'  (1899)  ;  <A 
Theory  of  Reality'  (1899);  'Lectures  to 
Teachers  on  Educational  Psychology'  (in 
Japanese);  'Philosophy  of  Conduct'  (1902); 
'What  Can  I  Know?'  'What  ought  I  to 
Do?'  'What  Should  I  Believe?'  (1914-15). 

LADD,  Herbert  Warren,  American  jour- 
n^ist  and  politician :  b.  New  Bedford.  Mass., 
15  Oct.  ia43.  After  a  hirii  school  education  he 
sectired  a  position  on  Hie  staff  of  the  New 
Bedford  Mtrevry,  and  during  the  Civil  War  ' 
went  to  the  field  with  the  43d  and  44tfa  Massa- 
chusetts regiments.  His  report  of  General 
Foitor's  Tarfmro  march  was  published  in  the 
Boston  Joumal  before  the  New  York  papers 
had  news  of  it.  He  issued  a  Sunday  edition  of 
the     Merenry     to     annonnce    the     battle    of 


1864  he  entered  the  dry  goods  business  and  in 
1871  formed  tbe  firm  of  Ladd  and  Davis  in 
Providence,  which  in  1687  was  incorporated  as 
the  H.  W.  Ladd  Company,  of  which  he  was 
president.  He  founded  the  Commercial  Club 
in  Providence,  was  Vice-president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  two  years,  was  a  Kcnerous  patron 
of  Brown  University,  and  in  1891  presented  to 
the  university  a  fully  equipped  astronomical 
observatory,  Jn  1889  he  was  elected  eovcmor 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  candidate  for  that  olHce 
in  1890  and  was  defeated,  but  was  re-elected  in 
1891. 

XADD,  William,  American  philanthropist: 
b.  Exeter,  N.  H..  1778;  d.  Portsmouih,  N.  H., 
9  April  1841.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1797,  became  a  sea  captain,  but  re- 
tired at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
the  American  Peace  Society,  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  president,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  he  labored  efficiently  until  the  close  of 
his  life.  In  the  interests  of  this  society  he 
edited  the  Friend  of  Peace,  commenced  tw  Dr. 
Noah  Worcester,  and  ihe  Harbinger  of  Peace, 
and  published  a  number  of  essays  and  oc- 
casional addresses  on  the  snbject  of  peace.  He 
carried  his  views  to  the  extent  of  denying  the 
ri^t  to  maintain  defensive  war,  and  caused  this 
prmcipie  to  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution 
of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

LADEGAST,  Priedricb,  German  organ 
builder:  b.  Hermsdorf,  30  Au^.  1818;  A.  I«5.' 
He  learned  organ  construction  at  Rocblitu, 
Saxony,  through  his  brother  Chrisclieb,  then 
worked  in  several  localities  and  established 
himself  (1646)  at  Wcissenfels.  Most  notable 
of  his  works  were  the  reconstruction  of  the 
organ  in  Mersebure  Cathedral  (1855)  and  the 
construction  of  the  Leipzij;  Nikolaikirche 
organ  (1859-62)  with  four  manual*  and  8S  stops. 
He  trained  his  son  Oskar,  who  was  born  26 
Sept.  1856,  in  the  profession  and  they  have 
built  many  large  as  well  as  ordinary  organs. 

LADBNBURG,  Albert,  German  chemist: 
b.  Matlnheim,  2  July  1842;  d.  1911.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  Berlw,  (^eitt  and  Paris  and  be- 
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cane  iastmctof  (1868>  at  HetdelbcTK,  adjunct 
professor  (1872)  aad  pmfessor  M  Kiel  (1S73) 
and  then  (1689)  at  Breslau.  He  did  useful  work 
OB  tbe  synthesis  of  alkaloids  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  bcniol.  He  wrote  'Vortragc  uber  die 
EntwickeluDtfSKeschidite  der  Chemie  in  den 
letitcil  100  Jflfiren'  (Brunswick  1869;  3d  ed, 
1902)-  'Theorie  der  aromatisdicn  Verbindnn- 
gen'  (ib.  1876) ;  'Handworterbucb  der  Chemie' 
(13  vols.,  Breslau  1883-95);  ^Naturwissen- 
schaftliche  Vortragc  in  gemdnverstandlicher 
Darstellung'   (1908). 

LADIES'  CATHOLIC  BENHVOLKNT 
ASSOCIATION,.  The.  This  association  was 
inslitnted  9  April  1800,  and  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  The  association  proposes  as  its  objeCTs, 
as  set  forth  in  its  incorporation  articles,  are  to 
write  into  a  fraternal  sisterhood  all  Catholic 
women;  to  elevate  them  morally,  mentally  and 
socially;  to  "educate  them  in  integrity  and 
frngnhty,  and  to  mutually  aid  and  assist  each 
other  by  providing  relief  and  death  benefits  to 
its  members.  On  1  Jan.  1916  it  had  a  mem- 
bership of  157,525  in  1.2S3  suborcUnate  branches, 
located  in  29  States.  Its  disbursements  in 
death  benefits  to  that  date  was  $13,640,007.48. 
with  relief  benefits  of  $23,560.  Its  disburse- 
ments in  1915  were  $1.369.920.46  — death  bene- 
fits.  JI.327,989.S1 ;  other  disbursements,  $41.- 
930.95.  Its  recording  and  financial  office  is 
k)caied  at  443  West  flth  street.  Erie.  Pa. 

LADIES'  LOYAL  ORANGE  ASSOCIA- 
TION.   See  Orancemeh. 

LADIES  OF  THE  MACCABEES.  A 
woman's  beneficial  society,  organised  24  March 
1886.  This  was  the  first  society  in  North 
America  composed  exclusively  of  women, 
to  ^ve  fraternal  life  msurance  to  women.  The 
society  Ins  a  beautifut  rittuJ  tued  by  its  lodges, 
and  inculcates  tbe  prindples  of  sisterly  love 
and  fraternal  assistance.  In  its  inception  the 
society  was  an  auxiliary  socially  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees,  but  always  had  entire  charge 
of  its  own  finances.  The  slii^ht  oonseclion  was 
severed  in  a  few  years  and  it  became  an  ab- 
solutely independent  society.  It  offers  insur- 
ance to  women  for  whole  life  with  disability 
and  old  age  benefits,  also  a  term  jdan  and  a 
maternity  benefit.  Several  years  ago  the  life 
benefit  protection  was  changed  from  the  current 
cost  ptan  to  adequate  rates  and  .the  field  ex- 
tended from  the  State  of  Michigan  only  to 
any  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  which  it  n-as 
considered  advisable  to  organise.  The  order 
now  has  51,000  members  and  is  doing  business 
in  21  States,  It  has  beds  in  several  hospitals, 
endowed  in  perpetuity,  wbere  the  members 
may  receive  free  treatment;  also  a  bed  for  the 
little  ones  in  the  Children's  Free  Hospital, 
Detroit.  It  has  a  relief  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members  in  financial  distress.  The  society 
has  paid  for  claims  nearly  $10^)00,000  and 
has  a  reserve  fund  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  Tbe  finances  are  managed  en- 
tirely by  women.  The  president,  Mrs.  Frances 
E.  Bums,  has  filled  this  office  since  1896,  and 
tbe  secretary,  Dr.  Eimna  E.  Bower,  has  held 
her  office  since  1893.  Tlie  headmarters  are  at 
Port  Huron.  Mich, 

LADIES  OF  THE  HACCABBB8  OP 
THE  WORLD.  See  Wouah's  Benefit  As- 
sociation or  TUB  MACCAHEBSi  TUB. 
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LADIX8  OP  THE  MODERN  HACCA- 
BEBS.   See  Maccabees,  The  Ladies  of  tbr. 

LADINO,  )4-de'n6,  (1)  a  hybrid  language 
of  the  jews  of  Hamburg,  London,  Amsterdam, 
southern  France,  North  Africa  and  Constanti- 


used  to  desigtiate  the  desccndaats  of  whites 
from  Indian  mothers.  (4)  The  Romatisch 
dialect  used  in  the  Engadin,  etc. 

LADIBLAS,  Udlt-Us,  or  LADISLAUS  I, 
the  Saint,  king  af  Hnnsary:  b.  Poland,  1040;  d. 
29  July  1095.  He  was  son  of  Bilas,  fouRfat 
and  conquered  the  Cwnans  (1074)  and  was 
made  king  of  Hungry  (1077)  after  the  death 
of  his  brother  Gejxa.  In  1091  be  overthrew 
the  CroalianB  and  placed  his  nephew  Almos 
as  ruler  over  them.  He  organized  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Christian  Church  in  Hungary, 
Idlled  ont  the  retnnants  of  heathendom,  con- 
verted the  colonized  Cumans  and  issued  strict 
laws.  On  acoinnt  of  his  services  to  Christian- 
ity he  was  canonized  in  1192. 

LADISLAS  IV,  The  Cuman,  king  of  Hun- 
gary: bom  about  1362;  d.  Korosszeg,  1290. 
He  wms  son  of  King  Stephan  V  and  rdgned 
from  1272  to  1290,  when  he  was  assassinated  t^ 
three  Cumans  for  attempting  to  get  rid  of  his 
wife  so  as  to  marry  another.  With  the  Magyars 
and  Cumanians  he  fought  witli  Rudolph  of 
Hapsfaurg  at  Dumkriit  (26  Ang.  1Z78),  over- 
throwing Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  Later  in  life 
be  threw  in  his  destiny  with  the  Cumanians  he 
had  favored,  and  of  wnose  blood  he  was  on  his 
mother's  side.  The  country^  however,  fetPinto 
dire  anarchy  and  be  died  fighting  his  enemies 
and  die  Pope. 

LADISLAS  V,  called  tiie  Posthdhods, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  b.  Kom&nim, 
27  Feb.  1440;  d.  Prague.  23  Nov.  1457.  He  was 
son  of  Emperor  and  King  Albrecht  II  and 
Elisabeth,  dauf^ier  of  Emperor  Sigisnund.  and 
bom  four  months  after  his  father's  d«ath. 
The  estates  of  Hungary  had  elected  Wladislas 
III  of  Poland  as  king,  but  Elizabeth  forced 
the  infant's  coronation.  He  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  Frederick  III,  his  uncle,  as  guardian, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  king  of  Hungary 
on  the  death  (1444)  of  WladUlas  and  was 
crowned  in  1453.  Under  the  evil  t  itelage  of 
his  uncle  Ulrich  Gllei  he  cared  little  for  his 
s  ruler  and  took  no  part  in  the  glorio 


istered  the  government 
it^.  On  the  assassination  of  the  traitorous 
l^rich  he  bad  young  Hunyadi  beheaded,  but 
was  forced  to.  llee  from  Hungary  to  Prague, 
where  he  died  suddenly,  presumably  of  ijolson, 
ai  he  was  preparing  to  marry  a  Frendi  princess. 
LADISLAS,  king  of  Naples:  b.  137S;  d. 
^slelnuovo,  6  Aug.  1414^  He  was  the  son  of 
Qiarles  of  Durazzo,  and  on  his  father's  ains- 
smatipn,  the  regency  was  conducted  by  hta 
molher,  Margaret,  who  won  the  support  of  the 
Pope  when  the  nobility  set  up  Louis  II  of 
Anjou  as  candidate  to  the  throne.  In  1390 
P^  Bonifftce.  IX  had  him  crowned,  and  after 
ei^t  years'  warfare  he  drove  the  Invaders  out. 
He  attmpted  (1403)  to'  gain  the  Hungarian 
tbrcme,  -stdizing  the  great  schism  and  the  con- 
sequent political  confusion  to  gain  power  over 


the  Church  and  Rome.  Failing  in  his  schemes 
he  was  forced  to  sign  the  peace  (25  June  1412) 
after  his  defeat  at  Rocca  Secca  by  Pope  Jctat 
XXIII;  but  he  took  Rome  the  following  year. 
Consult  Creigbton,  'History  of  the  Papacy* 
(Vol.  I,  London  1882). 


of  Grand  Duke  Olgierd  of  Lithuania  and 

succeeded  his  father  (1377)  and  was  baptized 
as  a  Christian  (1386),  receiving  the  name 
Vladislas.  He  married,  in  the  same  year, 
Hedwig,  dauffhier  and  bdress  of  Louis  the 
Great,  and  was  crowned  Idng  of  Poland  under 
the  Utle  Ladislas  IL  Under  his  rule  Poland 
progressed  greatly,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Tannen- 
ber^  (1410),  he  defeated  th^  Teutonic  Order  of 
Knights.  He  granted  the  nobility  great  righlB 
and  freedom ;  in  1400  he  founded  the  Cracow 
University. 

LADISLAS  III,  king  of  Poland:  b.  1424: 
d  Varna,  10  Nov.  1444.  He  was  son  of 
Ladislas  II,  was  crowned  in  1434  and  took  over 
the  government  in  1439,  becoming  elected  in 
1440  king  of  Hungary.  But  his  coronation,  at 
Stuhlweissenburg,  did  not  take  place  till  he 
had  successfully  fought  against  the  widow  of 
Albrecht  II,  who  u^eld  the  rights  of  her 
infant  son  Ladislas  Posthumous:  he,  in  1442, 
married  the  widow.  Elizabeth,  who  died  three 
days  later  leaving  him  an  undivided  throne. 
With  an  army  of  20,000  Hungarian  and  Wal- 
lachs  imder  the  great  general  Hunyadi  he 
entered  Bulgaria  against  the  Turics  and,  after 
some  successes,  was  defeated  and  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Vania  (1444). 

LADISLAS  IV,  king  of  Poland:  b.  Cra- 
cow, 1595;  d.  Mereci,  20  March  1648-  He  was 
son  of  Sigismund  ill,  and  was  elected  tsar 
of  Russia  (1610),  maldng  Moscow  his  residence. 
But  the  RuG»ans  (1612)  rose  in  rebellion  and 
elected  another  tsar  (Michael  Romanav)  and 
he  was  ejected. .  In  1632,  on  Sigismund's  death, 
he  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  he 
started  a  successful  campaign  against  Russia, 
defeating  [he  tsar's  force  and  compelling  sur- 
render (1633),  and  meeting  with  equal  success 
against  the  "Turks.  The  nobility  gained  gre.  * 
supremacy  over  the  monarch's  powers,  taking 
over  the  army  and  leaving  him  1.200  guards,, 
and  great  disturbances  occurred  among  the 
Cossacks  in  his  last  years. 

LADISLAV  I,  U-dislaf.  or  VLADISLAV 
I,  king  of  Poland:  b.  1260;  d.  1333.  He  was 
called  'Lokietek,*  the  Yard-long,  and  was  son 
of  Duke  Casimir  of  Cuiavia  and  was  acknowl- 
edged king  (1268)  by  a  part  of  the  nobility.  It 
was  not,  howere^  till  after  the  death  of  the 
Bohemian  King  Venceslas  and  after  fighting 
nnsaccessfnlty  against  the  former  and  Duke 
Heinrkh  of  Breslau  and  bring  exiled,  that  he 
(1305)  conauered  Cracow  to  rule  there:  In 
1312  he  cnisfied  hii  enemies,  becoming  crowned, 
finally,  at  Cracow  as  kmg  of  Poland  in  l32a 
ThfOiwh  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Anna 
with  Prince  Gedimin  Litlinania  beoune  united 
with  Poland, 

LADHIRAULT,  ]«d'ni«'rft,  Lovii  Rcn6 
Paul  de.  French  general:  b.  Montmorillon.  17 
Feb.  1808:  d  Paris.  3  Feb.  1898.  He  went  to 
Algiers  <1831)  as  lieuterant,  serving  22  year* 
tbm  and  becooMng  general  of  a  diyidon.    He 
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conundnded  a  dirblon  (1859)  in  the  war  willi 
Italy  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino.  In  1870  he  was  given  command  of  the 
4th  corps  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battle* 
before  Metz.  On  18  August  he  defended  Aman- 
villers  with  great  braverj  aod  success  a^nst 
the  Pruasian  9tli  corps.  He  was  taken  jiruoner 
in  Metz,  but  on  his  release  took  part  ia  the 
fisht  a^ins*  the  Commune,  becoming  governor 
of  Paris  til]  1876.  He  was  member  of  the 
Settate  iS76-91.  He  wrote  'Bases  d'un  projet 
pour  le  recnit«meat  de  l'anne«  de  terre* 
(Paris  1871). 

LADOGA,  la'dft-ga,  the  largest  lake  of 
Europe,  situated  in  die  northwest  of  Russia,  40 
miles  east  of  Saint  Petersburg.  Greatest 
length,  north  to  south,  130  miles ;  average 
breadth,  about  75  miles;  area, .7,156  square  miles 
Of  31  times  as  targe  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It 
receives  no  fewer  than  70  streams,  the  priucijial 
of  wliicl)  arc  the  Volkliov  and  Sias,  which 
enters  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Svir,  which 
enters  it  on  the  eajt,  b^rioR  the  surplus  water 
of  Lake  Onega  and  has  the  Neva  for  its  outlet. 
It  is  iceiree  from  May  to  October;  its  fauna, 
Arctic  in  character,  is  exceptionally  rich  and 
varied.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  and  its 
shores  are  ^nei^ly  low-  Peter  the  Great 
Canal  <17ia-ai)  and  the  Alexander  TI  Canal 
(1861'«6)  connect  the  Neva  and  the  Volkhov; 
Sias  Canal  <  1764-1802}  and  the  Empress  Maria 
Fcodorovna  Caaal  (18S3)  connect  ttie  Volkhov 
and  the  Sias ;  the  Svir  Canal  and  the  Alexander 
in  CanaJ  connect  tfie  Sias  and  the  Svir.  These 
canals  form  a  navigalhle  chain  around  the  south 
of  the  lake.    On  two  of  the  islands  in  the  north' 


of   the    lake    there 


momsbtries, 


founded,  respectively,  in  960  and  1393,  which  are 
ration,  and  to  which 
ually  repair. 
LADRONB8.  1»-dr6nz',  or  MARIANNB 
(na-rl-ii)')  ISLANDS,  a  grouo  of  16  islands 
in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  norm  of  the  Caro-- 
line  Islands  and  1,500  miles  east  of  the  Philip- 
pHies.  The  northern  group  is  volcanic  and  im- 
inhabited,  Guahan  is  the  southernmost  and  lai^ 
gest  of  these  islands ;  and  next  in  imporlance  is 
Saipan,  the  seat  of  administration.  The  islands 
have  a  total  area  of  250  square  miles.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  mainly  indigenous,  arc  tall, 
robust  and  active,  and  naturally  acute,  lively  and 
ingenious.  Their  huts  arc  constructed  of  palm- 
trees,  and  ^vided  by  mats  into  different  apart- 
ments. Rice,  sugar,  inaiz«,  indif^,  coffee  and' 
tobacco  arc  die  main  products,  with  the  bread-  ' 
friiit  tree,  first  discovered  here.  The  islands 
vrere.  discovered  by  Magdlan  in  )521,  and  werie 
settled  by  the  Spaniards.  Maeellan  called  them 
Is]»  de  Ladronu  (Thieves'  Islands),  because 
the  Pacific  pirstes  had  a  rendezvous  here.  To- 
wat'd  the  end  of  the  17th  century  they  received 
the  naaKOf  Mariana  or  Marianne  Islands,  from 
the  qnenn  of  Spain,  Marianne  of  Anstrra,  the 
mother  of  Chat-Its  II,  at  whose  expense  the 
JcBwt  miarionaries  -were  sent  over  wno  settled 
>»re  in  1667.  Tke  vUtf  fnkibltBiKE  are  settlere 
from  Mexico  and  the  Phitippinea,  Guahan 
(j^iiffi).  wM  ceded  tn  the  United  Staitfs  in 
IBM,  and  ihe  rest  sold  by  Spain. to  G«rtMa>ir  tn ' 
1899,  becoavrg  part  of  thcGerrean  New  Guinea 
Protectorate.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Great 
EiiiopQjM  War    duT    wer*  .owtured    by    the 


Ja^atiUe  as  one  df  Ote  afiled  liatidiui,  and  are 
now  (1917)  in  dieir  possession.  Pop.  estimated 
at  over  15,000. 

LADY  OF  THB  AROOSTOOK,  t'loos'- 
tiik,  title  of  a  novel  bv  William  Dean  Howclls 
appearing  first  in  the .,4tfdn(ic  (1878-79).  then  in 
book  form  (Boston  1879): 

LADY-BIRDS,  beetles  of  the  familv  Cor- 
cinellidtf.  This  is  a  very  large  family  ot  small 
beetles  of  rounded,  convex  fomi,  usually  shin- 
ii«  and  haidesa.  The  head  is  retracted  beneath 
the  pronotum,  tbe  legs  are  short  and  hidden 
and  the  elytra  are  iHually  brisfaily  colored  and 
marked  with  dark  s^ots.  Taese  colors  vary 
much  in  the  same  speaes,  cspedally  in  the  Eag- 
tiah  Cocdnelia  stpt4mptmctataf—  the  pet  of  chil- 
dren. The  moat  widely  Imown  American  spe- 
cies is  the  black  one  with  two  red  spots  (C, 
bipunctata),  common  all  over  the  United  States. 
Tnese  beetles  live  upon  plants,  shrubs  and  trees, 
depositing  their  csgs  in  little  bunches  on  the 
lower  sidea  of  the  leaves.  The  worm-like  mag- 
gots are  active,  searching  the  leaves  for  plant- 
fice,  which  are  eagerly  devonrcA  earti  kind  of 
beetle  choosing  a  special  kind  of  aphid  for  its 
food.  In  this  habit  the  lady-birds,  .which  are 
sometimes  extremely  numerous,  perform  a  val- 
uable service,  since  their  minute  prey  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  plants.    See  Scale-Inshct. 

LADY  BOUNTIFUL,  a  character  in 
Farquhar's  <The  B^ux  Strates;em>  (1705). 
Widow  and  beneficiary  of  Sir  c£arles  Botmti- 
ful  and  his  will,  ehe  dispenses  her  wealth  cur- 
ing the  Lichfield  inhabitants  of  their  maladies. 

LADY  CHAPBL,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  when  attached  to  cathe- 
drals, generally  placed  eastward  from  ihe  altar. 
The  iMy  chapel  of  Westminster  C^diedral  is 
tnat  usually  known  as  Henry  VII's.  Saint 
Patrick's  Cadiedral  in  New  Yoric  possesses  a 
most  ornate  lady  chapeL 

LADY  CRAB,  a  common  name  for  die 
Plalyonichus  oeellalus,  an  American  spedes  of 
edible  crabs  beautifully  covered  with  rings  of 
red  and  purple.  It  is  one  of  the  group  Ctd- 
linecUt  hatlata.  There  are,  however,  other 
crabs  which  are  so  termed  hecause  they  all  bear 
\rtiat  is  considered  as  an  outline  of  the  btad 
and  shoulders  of  a  womaiL 

LADY-DAY,  one  of  the  quarter-days  in 
England  and  Irelana,  on  wmch  rent  is  made 
payable.  It  falls  on  25  March  in  eadi  year.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  held  as  a  great 
festival  under  the  title  tii  the  Feast  of  the  An- 
nunciation. In  the  English  Church  it  is  ob- 
served as  a  feast.  In  France  the  day  is  termed 
Notre  Dame  de  Mars. 

LADY  FERN,  vulgar  name  for  Aipknium 

filix-ftemitta.'  It  has  ovate-oblong  or  firoadly 
anceolate,  twice  pinnate  fronds,  and  b  found 
in  moist  woods  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
I(  is  claimed  V  some  to  have  the  properties  of 
a  -rermifiige.  The  British  place  this  fem  in 
the  Kcnus  Athyrimm.    Seott  t«ferS  to  it  in  the 


Wbare  tlia  moHOUia  d«w  UalgTiMit, 
Where  tlis  lady  km  a  itiDDBVt. 

Edwin  Leea  oaHs  it  *the  smttt  ladf  fen*  and 
Howitt  sajra:  *Do  not  pluck  tiie  sttawbeny 
fiowcr  Bor  ^reak  tlM  lady. fens.*' 
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LADY;-or  iHB  j.mm^Mi&9.m,iwtKfauaiE's  fan 


LADY  OF  THS  UU^E,  The. .  ^cett's 
<L34y  oi  the  Lake,'  publifihed  iAW.  lyafi  the 
third  of  hi«  metrical  romanc^,  followtog  the 
'Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  -anO  'Marmion.'  It 
-wu  in  part  the  result  of  a  trip  which  Scott  had 
made,  on  legal  business,  into  the  Highland  coun- 
try, where  he  had  been  impressed  by  tbe 
romantic  character  of  die  scenery  and  its  appro- 
priateness to  the  poetic  treatment  of  histonc  as- 
sociations. "TTiis  poem,"  he  said,  'the  actt9n 
of  which  laj;  among  scenes  so  beautiful  and  so 
deeply  imprinted  on  my  recollections,  was  a 
labor  of  love,  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  recall 
the  manners  and  incidents  introduced.  The 
frequent  custom  of  James  IV,  and  particularly 
of  James  V,  to  walk  through  their  kingdom  in 
dis^ise,  afforded  me  the  hint  of  an  mcident 
which  never  fails  to  be  interesting,"^  that  is, 
the  participation;  on  the  part  of  royalty  in  dis- 
guise, in  a  romance  among  humbler  folk.  The 
poem  may  be  said  to  reach  the  high-water  mark 
of  Scott's  success  in  blending  we  interest  of 
scenery,  action  and  simple  human  feeling,  so 
far  as  his  metrical  works  are  concerned,  though 
it  contains  nothing  so  fine  of  its  kind  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  batUe  of  Flodden  in  'Marmion.' 
The  characters  of  the  king  and  of  Roderick 
Dhu  are  brilliantly  sketched;  that  of  the  young 
lover,  Scott  as  usual,  found  difficulty  in 
handling.  'You  must  know,*  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  'this  Malcolm  Grxme  was  a  groat 
plague  to  me  from  the  hcginning.  ...  I 
eave  him  that  dip  in  the  lake  by  way  of  making 


E  for  accuracy  of  detail,  that  he  himself 
rode  into  Perthshire  "to  see  whether  King 
lames  could  acEually  have  ridden  from  the 
banks  of  Loch  Vennachar  to  Stirling  Caslie 
within  the  time  supposed  in  the  poetn!*  'Tfte 
Lady  of  the  Lake,*  like  the  earlier  romances, 
met  with  instii&t  success,  and  has  piOVAd'  last- 
ingly popular.  Incidentally,  its  epilogue  is  one 
of  Scott's  few  distinguished  achievtments  in 
purely  lyric  poetry.  In  the  Eiinbvrgh  Rejiuto 
ihe  work  was  discussed  by  Jeffrey,  Scott's  good 
friend  but  frank  critic,  and  his  summing  up  of 
its  qualities  remains  one  of  the  best  accounts  of 
Scott's  poetic  syle:  «A  medley  of  bright 
images  and  flowing  words,  set  carelessly  and 
loosely  together, —  a  diction  tinged  successively 
with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakespeare,  the 
harshness  and  antique  simplicity  of  the  old 
romances,  the  homeliness  ot  vulgar  ballads  and 
anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the 
most  mooem  poetry;  passing  from  the  borders 
of  tbe  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  sublime,  alter- 
nately minute  and  energetic,  sometimes  artilicial, 
and  frequently  negligent,  but  always  full  of 
spirit  and  vivacity,  aliounding  in  images  that 
are  striking,  at  first  sight,  to  minds  of  eveiy 
contexture,  and  never  expresHng  a  senliment 
which  it  can  cost  the  mast  ordinary  reader  any 
exertion  to  comprehend.^ 

RAYMosni  M.  AiOEN. 

LADY  OF  LYONS,  The,  a  plw,  by  Biil- 
wer-Lytton,  originally  called  'The  Aoventurer' 
It  was  first  Tifoditced  in  1838. 

LADY 'of  mercy.  Order  of  Our,  a 
Spanish  order  dating  from  121 S.  It  was 
founded  by  James  I  of  Aragon,  iri  compliance 
with  a  vow  made  during  his  captivity  in  France. 
Pope  Gregory  IX  approved  the  order  in  1230. 


the  itoors.  The  order  wfts  extes 
women  in  i26I.  A  bnujch  order  instituted  in 
France  was  suppiessed  at  the  time  o^  the 
Revolution.  It  is  now  a  miseionaiy  order, 
mainly  in  South  America  and  South-  Africa.' 

LADY  OP  SHALOTT,  Tbe,  a  maid  Who 
died  for  love  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  l^e.  It 
ie  tbe  tide  of  one  of  Tennyson's  poems  (1&32;. 

LADY  OR  THE  TIGKR,  The.  title  of.  a 
story  by  Francis  Richard  Stockton  (New  York 
1884) ,      It     received     exceptional      popularity 

■  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  sequel  or  deci- 
sion is  left  to  the  reader,  thereby  creating  a 
considerable  fund  of  conjecture  and  discus- 
sion. The  tide  has  become  a  pet  pbrase  to 
express  a  dilemma. 

LADY  WIHDE^RMERE'S  F/ N.    Oscar 

.Wilde  had  made  himself  n«tariou^  in  affeicting 
to  write  only  to  the  few.  In  *Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan'  he  throws  his  dart  directly  at 
popularity  with  the  many.  Nothing  in  Wilde's 
career  is  more  perverse  and  more  character- 
istic than  the  extraordinary  success  of  his 
series  of  comedies  be^ning  m  1892  wnn  'L.ady 
Windermere's  Fan.'  This  success  is  secured 
%y'aa  iMPudttit  pncfkk'ol  all  the'codeshe  had 
preached  in   bis  early  catMr. 'And  now' fits 

'  affronts  to  the  public  bring  him  fortune  as  well 
as  fBDM.  In  the  8D's  Wilde  had  been  t' e 
tnfant  iertibte  of  the  British  Isleis;  he  fa«d 
shocked  the  prudes;  he  had  naiiied  the  apostles' 
of. beauty  for  man's  SBke  iMtD-ins;nnyioU9  con- 
tempt for  the  British  middle-class  mail,  iie 
had  got  himself  lampooned  and  made  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera,  but 
still  he  was  poor.  Now  at  tbe  age  of  38  be 
turns  respectable  as  to  morals  and  conventiomi 
as  to  artistic  manners.  Nothing  could  be  metre 
lofty,  more  smug,  more  British  middle-class 
than  the  morals  of  'Lady  Windermere's  Fan^ ; 
nothing  could  be  more  ou  fait  according  to 
th^  current  English  imitations  ot  French  seri- 
ous drama  than  the  innocent-guilty  intrigue  that 
it  propounds.  The  men  are  li>ng- winded  prat- 
ers, wise  and  witty  and  sophisticated  as  to 
words,  impeccable  as  to  their  private  lives, 
Tbe  women  are  dowagers  and  faithful  wives. 
If  any  has  sinned  it  was  very  long  ago.  "The 
young  girls  are  silent.  In  all  Uieso  respects 
Wilde  was  giving  tbe  respectable  English  auiU- 
ence  what  it  wanted.  He  knew  that  the  auw- 
cnce  would  accept  ^y  amount  of  banality  In 
the  theatre  if  ooly  It  were  given  a  dash.  «f 

"piquant  French  sauce.  Above  all  it  must  nit 
be  called  u^on  to  think;  it  must  not  be  brought 
up  short  with  an  arresting  observation  of  real 
life.  It  would  enjoy  risque  allusions  but  only 
86  verbal  teididage.     It  resented'  bitterly  any  at- 

.tempt  on  the 'part  of  the  drMoatist '  tA  be 
honest.    Wilde  was  never  more  witty  and  in- 

feoious  tlian  he  was  in  'Lady  Wiiuermere's 
an'  and  the  succeeding  plays.  Never,  uve  bi 
'The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,'  which  is 
a  true  farce,  was  he  less  honest.  In  his  earlier 
.work,  with  all  his  absurdities,  he  had  been  b 
corrective  for  characterisiio  British  faults.  In 
his  society  plays  he  pampers  and  co<MIea  thcbe 
faults  and  prospers  upon  them.  Wilde's  wit 
and  paradox  and  epigram  have  become  famoofi. 
The  verbal  brilliancy  of  his  plays  is  what  gives 
them  continuing  life.  Xhe  sRines  are  second- 
rate;  tbe  characters,  ace  not  difisrentlalcd.    All 
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'  are  artificial  creations  in  a  fictitious  code.  But 
the  author's  own  quips  of  observation,  his  turn 
of  phrase  a.nd  observation,  the  heartless  polish 
of  nis  contemptuous  comedy,  make  the  ptav 
memorable  among  the  few  examples  of  Englisn 
comedy  of  manners.  '1-ady  Windermere's  Fan' 
was  produced  by  George  Alexander  at  the  Saint 
James'  Theatre,  22  Feb.  1892;  it  was  revived 
at  the  same  theatre  19  Nov.  1904  and  14  Oct. 
1911.  Its  first  DFoduction  in  America  was  at 
the  CoJumbia  Theatre,  Boston,  1893.  It  has 
been  one.  of  the  most  popular  stock  pla3^  for 
revivals  in  this  country,  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Gjnsult  Ransome,  A.,  'The  Life  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  a  Critical  Study'  <1912)  ;  Sherard. 
R.  H.,  'Oscar  Wilde>  (1906) :  'The  Real  Oscar 
WiMe>  (I91S);  'Wilde,  0.,  'The  Truth  of 
Uasks,  in  Intentions  >  <1891). 

Thouas  H.  Dickinson. 

LADYFISH,  BAHANA-FISH,  or  BONB- 
FISH,  the  name  of  several  different  marine 
fishes  conspicuous  for  elegance  of  outline  and 
handsome  coloring.  Tliey  are  found  mainly  in 
the  tropical  regions. 

LADY'S  FAN,  The.  See  Giants  Cause- 
way. 

LADITS,  or  FAIRY'S,  FINGERS, 
GLOVB,  THIMBLE,  etc.  are  some  among 
many  gardener's  names  for  the  purple  foxglove 
iDigyMis  purp»rta),  in  regard  to  which  much 
provincial  folklore  might  be  dted.  Sec  Digi- 
talis; Fox-clove, 

LAD'Y3  MANTLE,  popular  name  for  the 
Alchemilla  fralensis  (Schmidt)  of  the 
Rosacea  family.  The  AlehemxUa  vutgaris  L. 
is  also  so  called.  This  term  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  similarity 
to  B  mantle  in  the  shape  of  its  leaf.  It  is 
a  perennial  with  orbicular-reniform  leaves,  S-9 
lobed,  more  or  less  pul>escent,  serrate.  Flowers 
are  two  inches  broad.  It  grows  in  grassy  plates 
Dear  the  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  and  eastern 
Massachusetts  coast,  but  wa¥  naturalized  from 
Europe.  The  Alchemilla  alpina  L.  is  found 
on  Miquelon  Island  and  on  the  White  and 
Green  mountains  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
beautiful  five  oblong  silky  entire  leaflets.  The 
Abkanes  arvensis  £.,  or  parsley-piert,  is  also 
called  field  lady's  mantle.  This  is  found  in 
dry  fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
etc,  and  has  claims  to  astringent  and  diuretic 
properties. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER,  or  HOCCASItl 
FLOWER,  an  orchid  of  the  genus  Cypript- 
dium,  several  species  of  which  grow  both  wild 
and  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  See 
OacHiDS. 

LADY'S    SHOCK.     See    CucKOO-FLowst. 

LADYSMITH,  British  Columbia,  city 
■ituated  on  Oyster  Hattmr,  Vancouver  Island, 
in  the  Nanaimo  district,  17  miles  southeast  of 
Nanaimo,  on  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Rail- 
way. It  is  a  shipping  point  for  the  collieries 
which  are  located  about  12  miles  inland.  The 
Canadian  Paeifie  Railroad  Company  operates  a 
train  ferry  from  Vancouver  to  this  point  and 
the  freight  for  Vancouver  Island  is  transferred 
here.  'The  city  was  founded  during  the  Boer 
War  and  the  streets  are  named  after  the  gen- 
erals who  took  J)art  in  that  conflict.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1904  and  owns  its  own  electric 
light  and   sewerage   systems.      The   Canadian 


Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  have  branches  here.  There  are  four 
churches,  two  public  schools  and  a  high  school. 
There  are  smelters  and  stove  worlu,  shingle 
mills,  aerated  waterworks,  boat-building  yards, 
etc  Oyster  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the 
harbor  and  there  is  a  lai^e  farming  district 
tributary  lo  the  dty.    Pop.  3,295. 

LADYSMITH,  South  Africa,  town  of 
northern  Natal,  near  the  Klip  River,  119  miles 
tw  rail  north  by  west  of  Pietermaritzburs,  and 
322  southeast  of  Pretoria.  It  is  situated  in  a 
hilly  region  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Drakcns- 
berg  Mouniains.  During  the  South  African 
War  of  1399-1901  Ladysmith  was  besieged  by 
a  strong  force  of  Boers.  The  complete  invest- 
ment began  on  2  Nov.  1899  and  the  relief  was 
not  efFected  till  28  February,  of  the  following 
year,  or  118  days  after  the  Boers  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  town.  The  town  was  held  by  a 
)f  about  l0,00O  men  under  Sir  George 
A  A..^ .(..  ,: .*  _....i.  4-_ 
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,  and  during  the  siege  much  damage  was 
done  by  the  shells  of  the  Boer  artillery.  Dis- 
ease also  carried  off  many  of  the  garrison  and 
the  inhabitants.  The  relief  was  effected  W 
General  Buller  after  a  hotly  contested  .marw 
by  way  of  Pieters  and  Nelthorpe,  to  the  east 
01  the  railway.  Three  _previous  attempts  by 
the  same  general  to  relieve  the  town  bad  to 
be  abandoned  owing  to  the  stren^b  of  the 
Boer  positions  and  to  their  superiority  in  long- 
range  guns.  The  population  numbers  about 
4,001. 

LAEKBN,  lalcin,  Belgium,  a  suburb  of 
Brussels  on  the  Brussels-Ostende  and  the  Brvs- 
sels-Humbeek  railvrays.  It  has  a  royal  palace, 
Ijuilt  1782  but  restored  1890  after  the  fire;  with 
handsome  park.  On  a  neighboring  hill  is  the 
colossal  monument  of  Leopold  I  with  its  statue 
by  W.  Geefs.    Pop.  35.02*7 


friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  and  fou^t 
under  the  latter  in  most  of  his  campaigns.  In 
190  B.C.  he  was  made  consul  in  consequence  of 
his  successes  in  the  Spanish  campaign  ^210-206 
B.C.)  and  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  He  aefeated 
Syc^ax  in  203.  In  170  he  was  ambassador  to 
TransaliHne  Gaul.  (2)  G<mu,  sumamed 
Sapiens  (the  Wise),  son  of  the  preceding  Ro- 
man statesman  and  student :  b.  about  186  b.c  ; 
d  115  B.C.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  which  comes  out 
clearly  in  Cicero's  treatise  'Laelius  sive  de 
Amiatia.'  In  151  he  was  tribune  of  the  plehs. 
In  145  praetor,  and  in  140  was  consul.  His  love 
of  literature  and  philosophy  ia  noted  as  well  as 
his  friendship  and  social  intercourse  with  tal- 
ented contemporaries  as  the  phitosopher  Panae- 
tius,  the  historian  Polybius,  the  poets  Terence 
and  Lucilius.  His  early  life  was  devoted  to  the 
Study  of  phikwc^y  and  law.  Besides  figuring 
in  'De  Amicitia,*  as  interiocutor,  he  is  a 
speaker  in  'De  Senectute'  and  in  'De  Repub- 
hca.'  He  bad  some  talent  for  militaty  work 
as  proved  by  his  campaign  against  (he  Lusita- 
nian  Viriathus,  He  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon  and  Pande- 
tius.  Early  in  his  political  successes  he  at- 
tempted to  procure  a  division  of  the  public  land 
among  the  people  but  wisdom  caused  him  to 
drop  the  measure  as  intwportune;  later  he  be- 
came  an  adherent  of   die  aristocratic  par^. 
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■  How  UgMr  hh  courtv  of  life  mi  bonorwl'is 
clearly  ^lown  in  one  of  Seneca's  iii)unoticM  to 
his  (riflnd  Lndlras  "to  Hve  lilcc  Laeliu«.» 

LASHHBR,  lim'mSr,  HoEO,  G«nnan  the- 
ologian:  b.  Allenstein,  East  Prussia,  25  Jan. 
1835.  He  studied  at  Konigsberg.  Leipiig  and 
Berlin,  obtained  the  degree  of  D.Ph.  (1854) 
at  Leipzig,  became  (1857)  private  teacher  at 
Berlin,  then  made  a  visit  to  Italy.  He  entered 
the  Catholic  Church  (1858)  uid  was  ordained 
a  priest  (1859)  and  made  doctor  of  theology 
at  Brestau.  He  was  laade  prelate-prothonotary 
in  1882.  He  wrote  'Ulsericordias  Domini' 
(1861)  in  iustilication  of  his  entering  the  Catho- 
lic Cnurch;  'Clementis  Alexandnni  de  logo 
Doctrina'  (1855);  'Eusebii  pamphili  histonae 
eccksiastid  libri  decem>  (1839-62);  <Zur  Kir- 
chengeschichte  des  16tcn  und  17ten  Jahrhun- 
dertB>  (1863;  2d  ed,  1892);  'De  Cwaris  Bar- 
□nii  Kterarum  commerdo  Diairtba'   (1903), 

LABKNEC,  Renfi  Th£ophfie  HrBcinthe, 
rt-na  ta-ft-fel  e-a-sSnt  Ifn-nSk,  French  physi- 
cian: b.  Quirnner,  France,  17  Feb.  1781;  d.  near 
Douamenez,  France,  13  Au^.  1826.  He  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1814  and  his 
professional  reputation  was  already  so  high 
that  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  prindpal 
editor  of  the  Journal  de  Midecine.    In   1816 


discovery  of  mediate  auscultation,  that  is,  ,ot 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  The  original  dis- 
covery, however,  is  claimed  for  Anenbrugger 
(q.v.).  In  1819  he  published  his  'Trait*  de 
I 'auscultation  mediate,'  having  read  a  memoir 
on  the  sifbject  to  the  Academjr  of  Sciences  in 
the  previous  year.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  perfecting  "of  this  new  sys- 
tem of  diagnosis,  and  so  far  as  diagnosis  is 
concerned  his  treatise  has  produced  an  effect 
not  attained  by  any  other  work.  The  special 
study  of  I^ennec  was  diseases  of  the  chest, 
and  by  means  of  auscultation,  either  by  [he  di- 
rect application  of  the  ear,  or  of  the  stethoscope 
as  an  auxiliary,  he  elucidated  the  pathology  of 
these  diseases,  which  were  previously  involved 
in  the  greatest  obscurity.  His  'life'  by  Sain t- 
ignon  was  published  in  1904, 

LAERTES,  Idng  of  Ithaca  and  father  of 
Ulysses.  He  bad  been  one  of  the  heroes  en- 
gaged in  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Ai^onauts.  The  ab- 
sence of  his  son  in  the  Trojan  War  plunged  him 
into  melancholy;  but  the  return  of  Ulysses  re- 
stored his  energies,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
fight  with  the  suitors  o£  Penelope. 

I«£SA  HAJESTA8,  Latin  term  meaning 
injured  majesty.-  It  is  a  {Arase  taken  from  the 
Roman  law  and  entering  modern  dvil  law  to 
designate  an  ofFense  against  the  person  or 
d^mty  of  the  Idng:  therefore  \»ffi  treason. 
Consult  Glanvil,  lib.  5,  c.  2;  Blackstone's  'Com- 
mentaries,'  75. 

L£TARE  (l^ta're)  SUNDAY,  called  also 
MiD-UNT.  the  fourth  Stmday  in  Lent.  The  in- 
troit  for  the  day  in  the  Roman  CBthollc  Church 
begitts  with  the  words,  'LKtare,  Jerusalem,' 
from  Isaiah  W-A,  10;  hence  the  name. 

LAPARQK,  Msric  Cappejle,  French 
victim  of  circnmstantial  eridence:  b.  Villers- 
Helon,  1816;  d-  Ussat,  7  Nov.  1852.  Of  distin- 
guished  famity  and  highljr  educated,  she  mar- 


tied  (lffi9>  an  iran<tna5ter  of  Corrcie  and  was 
ucuwd  of  poisoning  him  when  he  died  (1840) 
&om  catii^  poisoned  sweetmeats.  She  hbd 
purdueed  arsenic  from  a  pharmacy  and  could 
not  dearly  account  for  its  use;  her  neighbors 
testified  against  her,  and  she  had  been  accused 
of  the  theft  of  diamonds  from  a  lady  friend 
(1839)  which  were  then,  in  part,  discovered 
in  her  residence  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  the  theft.  The  evidence  of 
witnesses  as  to  the  poison  was  contradictory 
and  her  lawyer,  the  celebrated  Paillet  of  Pari^ 
made  a  good  defense.  But  the  animosity  of 
the  judge  prevailed  and  she  was  adjudged  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life,  and  later 
evidence  in  her  favor  did  not  Stay  the  punish- 
ment Friends  gained  her  release  after  12 
years  in  prison,  but  she  soon  died  from  the 
experience  she  had  gone  through.  While  in 
pnson  she  wrote  'Memoires'  (Paris  1841), 
which  have  been  read  with  much  interest  by 
the  public.  She  also  wrote  'Heures  de  Prison* 
(1853)  and  'Une  femme  perdue,'  a  drama. 

LAFAYETTE,  la-fa-St,  or  LA  FAY- 
ETTE, Unit,  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert 
Motier,  Masquis  de,  French  soldier  and  states- 
man: h.  Chavagnac,  near  Brioude,  AuVergne 
(in  the  present  department  of  Loire),  6  Sept 
1757;  d.  Paris,  20  May  1834.  He  belonged  lo 
an  eminent  family  of^  France.  He  was  edu- 
cated inAhe  CoUege  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris, 
in  1774  entered  the  atmy  as  an  oflker  of  Ae 
Guards,  and  on  bearing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  American  colonists  deter- 
mined to  lend  diem  ills  assistance.  In  1777  he 
kft  France  for  America  with  11  companioiis, 
among  whom  was  Baron  De  Kalb,  set  sail  from 
Pasages,  Spain,  in  a  yacht  equipped  by  hitnsdf, 
and  arrived  at  Georgetown,  S.  C,  14  April.  He 
proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Congress 
there  in  session  volunteered  his  services  without 
pay.  On  31  July  he  was  commisMoned  major- 
general,  and  not  long  after  iKcame  a  member 
of  Washington's  staff.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Brandywine  (11  September),  while 
rallying  the  American  forces  from  a  retreat; 
was  appointed  to  the  ctxnmand  of  an  expedition 
for  the  proposed  invasion  of  Canada,  never 
executed  owing  to  lack  of  means,  and  in  April 
1778  was  ordered  to  join  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge.  On  19  May  he  was  surprised  by  General 
Grant  with  5,000  troops  »t  Barren  Hill  (12 
miles  from  Valley  Forge),  where  he  had  taken 
post  with  2,100  troMiB  and  five  cannon.  Though 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  himsdf,  recrossing  the 
Schuylkill  and  reaching  Valley  Forge  in  safety. 
He  received  the  thanlcs  of  Congress  for  bis 
conduct  at  Monmouth  (28  June),  where  fce 
fought  brilliantly  under  Lee.  War  between 
France  and  En^and  having  broken  out.  La- 
fayette returned  (January  1779)  to  place  hiin- 
self  at  the  disposal  of  the.  French  government; 
obtained  for  the  American  cause  financial  as- 
sistance and  the  reinforcement  of  a  fleet  and 
6,000  troops  under  Rochamhean,  and  11  May 
1780  rejoined  the  American  army.  He  was 
shortly  afterward  stattotted  at  ^ppBfi  with  a 
light  infantry  corps  of  observation,  and  was  a 
mertiher  of  the  court  of  ^neral  officers  by 
which  -Maior  Andr^  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  dea*h  (29  September).  On  20  PeU  17ftlhe 
was  sent  by  Washington  with  1,200  New  Eng- 
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land  and  New  Jersey  tcoatM  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fense of  Virginia.  Reinforced,  he  pursued 
Cornwallis  from  near  Charlottesville  to  Ytak- 

,  (own,  thus  contributing  io  the  decisive  opera- 
tions by  which  the  war  was  virtually  concluded. 
He  sailed  from,  the  United  Slates  in  Eteeember 
irei,  but  revisited  America  in  1784,  when  he 
was  enthusiastically  received.  Lafayette  was 
called  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  in  1787, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  States 'General, 
which  took  the  name  of  National  Assembly 
(1789).  Two  days  after  the  antack  on  the 
Bastile  he  was  appointed  (IS  July)  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and 
gave  them  the  tricolor  cockade.  It  was  through 
his  means  that  the  lives  of  &e  king  and  queen 

'  were  saved  from  the  mob  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  palace  at  Versailles  {S-6  Octo- 
ber). After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1790  he  resigned  all  command  and  retired  to 
his  estate  of  La  Grange.  He  had  previously  re- 
signed his  title,  the  abolition  of  titles  having 
been  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly.  "ITic 
first  coalition  against  France  (1792)  soon  called 
Um  from  his  retirement.  Being  appointed  one 
of  tfce  three  major-generals  in  the  command 
of  the  French  annies,  he  established  "Sscipline 
and  defeated- the  Austrians  and  Prussians  at 
Phiiippcville.  Maubelige  and  Florennes,  when 
hia  career  of  success  was  imerruptpd  by  the 
factions  of  ills  country. 

During  *e  Reign  of  Terror  commissioners 
were  sent  to  arrest  Bim,  but  he  escaped  to 
Flanders.  Having-  been  captured  by  an  Aus- 
trian patrol  (19  August),  he  was  delivered  to 
the  Prussians,  by  wfiom  he  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  Austria.  He  was  carried  with  great 
secrecy  to  Olmiiix,  where  he  was  subjected  to 
nmch  privation  and  suffering^nd  whence  he 
was  not  released  until  25  Aug.  1797.  He  returned 
to  his  estate  at  La  Grange,  and  taking  no 
fuither  part  in  public  affairs  devoted  himself 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  sat  in  the  French 
Second  Chamber  frotn  1S18-24  and  from  1825- 

.  30  was  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  August 
18Z4  he  landed  at  New  York  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  reqncst  of  Congress,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  every  part  of  the  countiy  with  the 
warmest  expression  of  deljg^it  and  enthusiasm. 
Congress  voted  him  $200,000  and  a  township  of 
land,  his  own  foitune  having  been  mostly  lost 
by  confiscation  during  the  Terror.    During  rtic 


and  though  not  ^rsonally  engaged  in  the  event, 
was,  through  his  activity  and  name,  of  the 
greatest  service.  When  the  National  Guard  was 
established  throughout  France,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  struggle,  he  was  appointed 
Iheir  commander-in-diief.  Of  Lafayette,  Ed- 
ward Everett  laid:  'Who,  I  would  ask,  of  all 
4ie  protainent  names  in  history,  has  ran  urough 
such  a  career,  with,  so  little  reproach  justly  or 
unjustly  bestowed."  At  Ae  celebration  of  the 
■  centennaiy  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  a  rep- 
resentative of  bis  family  was  present  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation.  Early  in  1917  the  historic 
chateau  in  which  Lafayette  was  bom  was  pur- 
diased  by  the  French  Heroes  Fund,  an  Ameri' 
cap  organization,  to  be  restored  and  perpetu- 
ated as  a  memorial  and  mnscum  of  American 
and  Frendi  patriotic  emblems.  Consult  'Me- 
moires  ft  Manuscrits  de  I,.a  Fayette'   (8  vols., 


Paris  1637-^);  ^rruiB,  <GeDerd- La(a;Hte 
and  t&e  Freudi  Revolution  of  1830>  (2  vols., 
LoAdon  1832);  Tower.  'The  Marquis  dc  La 
Fayette  in  the  American  Revohttion'  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia  189S);  Tuckerman,  'Life  of  I-a- 
fayette'  (New  York  1889) ;  Whitman,  'Lafj^- 
otte  in  Brooklyn'  (New  York  1905). 

LAFAYBTTE,  Ala.,  town  and  coimty- 
seat  of  Chambers  County,  on  the  Central  Rad- 
road  of  Georgia,  85  miles  northeast  of  Mont- 
gomery. Here  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette  CollcRe 
Jq.v.).  founded  in  1885.  There  is  a  lai^e  trade 
in  cotton  and  other  products,  the  town  being 
a  distributing  point  for  a  large  section  of  coun- 
try.   Pop.  1,632. 

LAFAYBTTX,  Ind.,  ci^  and  coanty-seat 
of  Tippecanoe  County,  on  the  Wabash  River, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Ctacumati,  C3iicagD  and 
Saint  Louis,  Chicago,  Indtana^is  and  Louis- 
ville (Monon),  the  l^dce  Ene  and  Weatem 
and  the  Wabash  railroads,  M  miles  north- 
west of  Indianapolis  and  120  miles  south- 
east of  Chicago.  The  Terre  Haute.  Indian- 
apolis and  Northwestern,  the  Fort  Wayne 
Northern  Indiana  and  the  Battle  Ground 
traction  lines  also  connect  the  city  with  outside 
points.  LaFayette  derives  its  chief  business 
from  agriculture,  being  the  farming  and  manu- 
facturing centre  for  Uie  surrounding  country. 
Other  industries  are  carpet  mills,  soap  factories, 
flour  mills,  wire  and  iron  works,  foundries  and 
ihachine  ^ops,  electric  accessories,  automobile 
factories,  <3gricultural  implements,  lumber  and 
carriage  works.  There  are  five  national,  two 
State  Banks  and  one  savings  bank  and  two  loan 
and  trust  companies  having  a  combined  capital- 
isation of  $965,000  and  deposits  of  about  $13,- 
000,000.  Tnere  arc  also  two  building  and  loan 
associations.  There  are  31  church  eiUfices.  La- 
Fayette is  the  seat  of  Purdue  University,  em- 
bracing >tfae  State  Agricultural  (college,  contains 
a  bi^h  sdiool,  supplemented  b^  an  excellent 
pubhc  school  system,  a  public  library  contain- 
ing over  20.000  volumes  and  the  Indiana  State 
Soldiers'  Home.  Here  also  is  the  Wabash  Val- 
ley Sanitarium.  The  city  stands  six  miles  above 
the  site  of  the  dd  French  fort,  built  in  1720, 
and  called  Post  Oniatanon.  In  1760  the  fort 
was  surrendered  to  the  BritislL  but  later  in  the' 
same  year  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  La- 
Fayette was  first  diartered  as  a  ciq-  in  1853. 
It  IS  governed  under  the  General  Indiana  Char- 
ter which  went  into  effect  in  April  !90S,  by  a 
board  of  public  works  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers and  a  city  council  composed  of  10  mem- 
bers elected  for  fopr  years.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks,  has  electric  lights, 
etectric  street  railway  and  a  well-e^idpped  fire 
department  The  foreign  element  in  the  popu- 
lation is  smalt.  Pop.  20,061 ;  including  West 
LaFayette  about  30,0Da 

LAFAYBTIS,  La.,  ^rish-seat  of  Lafay- 
ette Parish,  division  terminal  Soutibem  Pacinc 
Railroad,  with  shops  and  roundhouse,  144  miles 
west  of  New  OMeans.  .Blevation,  41  feet 
Forty  miles  from  Gulf,  in  the  *eart  of  a  fertile, 
tmdulating  prairie.  Is  tlie  conunerciaj  centre 
of  a  region  noted  for  its  can&  cotton,  com  and 
rice,  and  is  three  miles  from  the  Anse-La-Bulte 
oil  fields.  Here  is  located  the  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute,  established  in  1900,  a  Stale 
coeducational  institution  of  acadnnic  and  tedi- 
njcal     learning,     with     agricultare,     dMlWltic 
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jdeoDe  aad  coiMiKrcf,  and  Madier-traiiUBg  for 
each  □£  tbese,  iUd' Mount  Cannel  Acadeniy 
eslabli^hed  in  1335.  Has  two  large  brick  public 
schools,  six  churcb  huildings,  three  banks,  flour 
hotels,  ^SC^OOO  theatre,  two  wholesale  houses, 
cotton  oil  mill,  two  ice  plants,  two  cotton  gins 
and  one  of  the  largest  sugar  refineries  in  the 
Stale;  three  news^ajters  and  modern  post-office 
building;  commission  form  of  goveramem  and 
municipal  lieht  and  water  plant.  Many  miles 
of  paved  sidewalks  and  graveled  Street;  and  22  . 
passenger  trains  daily.  Lafayette  lies  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  two  baj-ous,  the  Vermilion  and  the 
Teche,  which  is  called  the  Attakapas  countcy, 
after  'the  Indian  tribe  thai  once  inhabited  it. 
The  region  was  settled  in  17S5  by  the  descend- 
ants of  die'  French  colonists  who  were  ex- 
E tiled  frtjm  Nova  Scotia  by  the  EngUsfi.  A 
irge  dement,  otfter  than  French,  has  come 
within  the  last  30  years  throug;h  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railroads.  Pop.  6,392. 
LAFAYKTTS.  a  fi»h.  See  Goody. 
U^FAYETTE  AT  BARREN  HILL. 
The  first  independent  command  of  the  Conti- 
nentals entrusted  by  Washington  to  Lafayeitte 
as  a  majoT-genefal  was  with  2,100  of  his  best 
troops  (out  of  11,800  effectives  trained  by  Steu- 
ben^j  with  fiye  irieces  of  artillery,' to  take  a 
position  on  Barren  Hill,  10  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  object  was  to  cut  bff  British  foragins 
parties  and  ntake  reconnaissance  to  see  if  Howe 
was  about  1o  evacuate  the  city.  The  British  got 
wind  of  the  projected  movement  and  a  ship 
was  kept  waiting  in  the  Delaware  River  for  10 
days,  the  commander  hoping  4o  take  I^afayette 
as  a  prisoner  to  Eu^and.  On  8  May,  a  day 
of  joy,  news  of  the  French  Alliance  was  read 
in  camp.  On  the  18th  Lafayette  sallied  out  and 
secured  a  strong  position  od  Barren  HilJ.  On 
the  19th,  5,000  British  and  Hessians  marched  by 
three  roads  Eo  envelop  the  young  Frenchman 
and  his  force,  one  detachment  west  of  the 
Schuylkill  expecting  to  cut  oS  his  retreat  .at 
Matson's  Ford.  The  plan,  skilfully  conceived, 
seemed  certain  of  success,  wlun  Lafayette,  de- 
tecttoe  the  red  uniforms,  quickly  occupied  the 
strongest  positions  and  sent  out  false  heads  of 
columns,  which  delayed  the  British  advance  im- 
lil  reiniorced  and  able  to  depl«y.  The  race 
was  tiow  for  Matson's  Ford  The  enemy  rallied 
by  two  roads  tc  cut  ofi  the  Americans,  but  die 
retreat  was  so  skilftilly  conducted,  Lafayette 
bringing  up  the  Tear,  ihai  desiate  the  heavy 
cannonade  from  the  British  batteries  of  field 
artillery  and  ihe  swift  charges  of  the  Hessians. 
the  young  Frenchman,  by  his  wbdora,  coolness 
and  promptness,  saved  me  d^.  One  incident 
illustrates  this.  A  British  round  shot,  hitting 
the  axle,  disabled  one  of  the  five  catinon  of 
the  Continentals.  To  abandon  a  gun  would 
mean  grief  both  io  Lafayette  and  to  Washing- 
ton. Ordering  the  artillerists  io  leap  from  their 
caissons  and  horses  into  the  farm  yard  of  John 
Harby,  a  farmer,  Lafayette  commandeered  his 
wagon  and  had  the  gun  quickly  lashed  by  the 
breech  to  the  hind  a:de.  Then,  whipping  up  the 
horses,  the  cannon  was  dragged  seven  miles 
over  the  rough  road  to  Matson's  Ford.  In  the 
skirmish  at  the  river  side  the  American  rear- 
guard lost  nine  men.  That  of  the  British  was 
reported  as  three,  but  the  retreat  was  perfected 
and  all  the  gtmj  saved,  together  with  the  troo_ps, 
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of  bis  trust   A  f«w  days  latw  the  army  Maned 
in    pursuit    of    Howe.    Consult     Carrington, 
'Batxies  of  the  American  Revolution'  (1888). 
WiLUAM  Eluot  GUFFIS. 

LAFAYETTE  COLLBQE,  a  Presby- 
terian college  at  Easton,  Pa.,  founded  in  1832. 
In  1916  it  had  58  professors  and  instructors,  612 
students,  41^2  volumes  in  the  library.  $643,000 
in  productive  funds,  grounds  and  buildiogs 
valued  at  over  $1,500.1X10,  income  $126,000,  num- 
ber of  graduates  3,078.  It  was  ori^nally  char- 
tered in  1826,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  make  any  appropriation,  the  col- 
lege was  not  opened  until  I8J2.  Since  the  Gvil 
War  the  college  has  had  a  notable  growth.  The 
college  curricula  offers  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  badielor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy, bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  science 
m  chemistry,  bachelor  of  science  in  civil  engi- 
neering, chemical  engineering,  electrical  en^- 
neering,  mechanical  engineering  and  mining 
engineering.  There  are  now  42  buildings.  In- 
cluding Pardee  Hall,  a  memorial  library,  a 
memorial  chapel,  the  Gayley  Laboratory  of 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  and  the  Mech^ical 
Engineering  building. 

LAFFAN,  ^f'an,  WiUiam  Uackay,  Amer- 
ican newspaper  publisher  and  art  connoisseur: 
b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  22  Jan.  1848;  d.  New  York. 
1909.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College;  Dub- 
lin, and  emigrated  to  America  (1868)  where  he 
worked  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  re- 


tbe  Baltimore  Daily  Bulletin,  becoming  owner 
and  editor,  in  which  capacity  he  made  vigorous 
war  on  the  political  clique  mat  was  injuring  the 
city.  He  .became  a  member  of  the  staff  (1877) 
of  the  New  York  Sua,  then  (1881)  art  editor 
for  Harper  and  Brothers,  iut  was  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1884.  esubltshiifi  the 
Evening  Svn  in  1887.  In  1900  he  purchased  the 
Charles  A.  Dana  estate's  interests  in  the  Sun, 
and  became  president  of  the  Sun  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  To  overcome  difficulties  with 
the  news-gathering  associations  he  established 
the  Lalfan  News  Agency.  He  was  a  prominent 
connoisseur  and  collector  of  Qiinese  porcelains 
and  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Porcelains  of  the  Morgan  Collection  then  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (New  Yoa-k 
1904). 


.Aitigton  and  the  confirniing 


LAFFITTB,  Jicgnei,  zhik  la-fet,  French 
banker;  b.  Bayonne,  24  Oot.  1767;  d.  Paris.  26 
May  1844.  He  entered  the  banking  house  of 
the  senator  Perregaux,  and  in  1309  became  the 
head  of  the  firm,  which  he  made  one  of  the 
first  houses  in  France.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  B^dc  of  France, 
and  in  1814  governor  of  the  same  estabUshment 
When  the  credit  of  France,  in  181S,  was  at  a 
very  dangerous  crisis,  LaJfitte  advanced  2,000,000 
francs  in  ready  money,  by  which  means  a  neces- 
sary article  in  the  caiH.tu1ation  of  Paris  was 
settled.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1816.  In  1819  he  was  deprived  of 
the  presidency  of  the  bank,  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  Duke  of  Gaeta.  yet  he  was  in  1822 
unanimously  re-elected  to  the  office  of  rigent 
de  la  banque  (director).  LafSlte  was  again 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  18^. 
and  took  an  active  part  in  dte  Revolution  of 
July  1830,  being  one  of  the  deputies  who  signed 
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Ae^rotesi,  and  declared  themselves  deputies 
*  of  France,  in  spite  of  Polienac's  oidcr  to  annul 
ihe  election.  He  founded  a  new  credit  bank 
in  1837,  and  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in.  1843.  He  tecame  bankrupt  In  his 
litter  days,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his 
property  to  pay  his  debts,  but  his  Paris  b6tel 
was  preserved  to  Um  by  a  national  snbscr^ 


writer:  b.  Bordeaux,  1  Jan.  1661;  d.  Sere,  3 
July  1746.  He  belonged  fo  I'le  Socieity  of  Jesus, 
and  was  for  some  years  (1711-17)  attached  to 
their  missions  in  Canada,  and  was  af'terward 
procurator  of  the  ■Canadian  missions.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  published  'Memoire  con- 
cemant  la  precieuse  plante  ging-sang  de  Tar- 
tarie*  0718),  the  plant  here  noticed,  -which 
was  highly  valued  by  ifie  Chinese,  having  been 
found  by  Lafitau  m  ihe  Canadian  forests; 
'Moeurs  des  sauvages  Americans,  compart es  aux 
nweurs  des  premiers  temps* .  (1723)  ;  'Histoire 
.  des  D&;ouvertes  et  des  conqiietes  des  Portugais 
dans  le  nouveau  monde'  (1733). 


and  smuggler:  h.  France,  1780;  d.  Silan, 

tan,  1826  (according  to  some  authorities,  at  sea 
1817).  He  was  at  one  time  a  privateer  in  the 
emjJoy  of  Cartagena  for  the  destruction  of 
British  and  Spanish  commerce.  Soon  be  turned 
to  piracy,  and  by  1812  w'as  leader  of  a  band  of 
desperadoes  who  maintained  headquarters  on 
the  island  of  Grande  Terre  in  Baralaria  Bay, 
and  thence  plundered  traders  in  the  Gulf.  Dur- 
ing tire  War  of  1812,  Commodore  Percy,  com- 
manding the  British  naval  force  in  the  (rnlf 
waters,  -unsuccessfuUj^  eitdeavored-  lo  obtain 
Lafitte's  co-operation  in  the  expedition  against 
New  Orleans,  La&tte  later  offered  his  services 
to  the  governor  of  Louisiana  and  General  Tadc- 
Bon,  on  condition  of  full  pardon  for  himself  and 
,  followers.  He  assisted  m  the  construction  of 
the  defenses  of  Baralaria  Bay,  and  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  his  band  participated 
most  creditably  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
(8  Jan.  I81S).  President  Madison  by  procla- 
mation confirmed  the  amnesrty  gjanlcd  to  the 
outlaws.  Lafitte  waj  a  bold  smuggler,  and 
brouglit  to  Louisiana  cargoes  of  ne^o  slaves. 
He  was  associated  with  a  trcrthcr,  Pierre,  with 
whom  he  b  often  confounded.  He  is  the  hero 
r  ai  J.  H-  Ingrthim'*  atpry,  'Lafitta>  ■ 
'  LAFLAMMB,  la-flame',  Tonasaint  An- 
toliw  Rodolphe,  Canadian  jurist  r  b.  Mont- 
l-eal,  15  May  lffi7:  A  1893.  He  was  educated 
at  Saint  Siilpice  College,  in  1849  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  became  an  editor  of  L'A-otnir,  and 

■  was  a  member  of  the  "Rouge*  or  liberal  ^e- 

■  form  element  in  Quebec  province.  At  the  same 
■time  he  continued  his  Jegal  practice,  and  was 
'■  appointed  professor  of  the  law  of  real  property 

in  McGiH  University.  In  1872-78  he  sat  in 
ParliamesT  for  Jacques  Cartier  County,  in  1876 
was  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie administration,  and  in  1877-78  Minister 
of  Justice. 

LAFONTAINK,  la'fSii-tan',  Aueoat 
Heinrich  Julius,  German  novelist:  b.  Bruns- 
wick, 5  Oct.  17S8j  d.  Halle,  20  AdHI  1831.  He 
studied  theology  (1777-80)  at  Helmstcdt,  be- 
cune  private  instnictor  in  several  locations  til! 
'  1789.     He  joined  the  Prussian  army  (1792)  as 


lleld-chaplain  and  settled  tlSOO)  in  Halle.  He 
was  made  canon  of  Magadiurg  Cathedral  as 

reward  for  dedicating  a  work  to  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III  and  Queen  Louise.  He  was  a 
prolific  but  popular  writer,  being  author  of  over 
150  volumes.  Sentiment  and  domestic  life  are 
his  themes  served  up  in  the  narrow  lines  d( 
the  period.  Writing  under  the  pseudonyms 
(}ustav  Freier,  MUtenberg  or  Selchow,  his  best 

.  tales  are  'GemSlde  des  meoschlichen  Herten' 
(1792,  and  later,  IS  vols.);  "Familiengeschich- 
ten'  (12  vols.,  1797-1804):  'Dcr  Sonderling* 
(1793);  <Der  Natur  mensch'  (1791).  Consult 
Gruber,  'August  Lafontaines  Leben  und 
.Wirken>  (Hirte  1833). 

LAFONTAIKK,  Henri,  Belgian  jurist: 
b.  Brusseb,  21  April  1854.  He  was  apiminted 
<1878)  secretajcy  of  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Ford- 

.  erupK  der  Midiieaarbeiter  Schulen.  and  (1889) 
secretary  of  the.  Belgian  Peace  Society.  In 
1893  he  became  professor  of  Jntemationai  law, 
and  was  made  (189S)  stfrrtor,  also  director  of 

.  the  'Intqnmnv^  -Bibtiagr^i^naal  tnstittite,  and 
in  1907  was  appointed  Mcreta^  of  the  Uoioik, 
of  I DlernatioDaf  Associations.  He  was  awarded 
(1913)  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  work  in  the' 
advancement  of  interna tional  peace.  He  wrote 
<I,iB9  droits  ct  des  obligations  des  entrepreneurs 
K  pubti«s>  (1885)  ;  'Traite  de  la  con- 
■'?:■■■■  "      ■  ■ 


(1902);     'Bibliograpliie    de    la    Paix    et  de 
I'Aibitrage'  (190+>. 

LAFUENTE  Y  ZAMALLOA,  U'fwJn'ta 
e  tha-ma1-y&'4,  Hodeato,  Spanish  historian : 
b.  Ravanal  de  los  Cabatleros.  1  May  1806;  d. 
2S  OcL  I860.  After  receiving  bis  education  in 
I^losophy  and  theology  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  plrilosophy  at  the  University  of 
Astorga  <1^Z),  and  two  years  later  succeeded 
to  the  ciiair  of  theology  there.  Abandonitig 
this  some  years  afterward.  Jie  went  to  Madrid 
where  he  began  writing  political  and  theatrical 
criticisms  for. the  newspapers,  under  the  pea 
names  of  Pray  Gerundio  and  Pelegrin  Tira- 
bcQue.  These  essays  were  collected  as  <CapiI- 
ladas'  (T837-40)  and  as  'Teatro  social  del  siglo 
XIX>  (1846).  But  his  chief  ritle  to  fame  rests 
on  his  *Hist9ria  general  de  Eepafta'  (30  vols., 
1850-67),  a  monumental  work,  later  edtted  and 
revised  by  J-nan  Valera  (2S  vols.,  1887-90). 
Other  historical  works  by  Lafuente  include 
•Viaje  aSroslatlco  de  Fray  gerundk)  y  "Hra- 
beque>  (1847),  and  'Reviata  eurdpea*  (1848- 
49). 

LAGASDE,  U'rard*,  Paul  Antoq.  German 
Orientalist:  b,  Berlm.  2  Nov.  1827;  d.  Gotiin- 
gen,  22  Dec  1891.  He  studied  theology  and 
()riental  languages  at  Berlin  and  became  (1851) 
adjiinct  instructor  of  the  Halle  University,  but 
continued  (1S52-53)  bis  studies  at  London  and 
Paris,  returning  to  H^lle  to  lecture.  He  tau^t 
at  several  schools  of  science,  from  1866.  at 
Berlin  and  Schleusingen  andwas  made  (1869) 
professor  of  Oriental  lai^uages  at,  Gottingen 
tjolversily.  The  niost  important  of  his  aston- 
ishingly numerous  and  many-sided  philological 
works  arc  'Gesammelte  Abnandlungen^  (Leip- 
zia.  1866):  'Miiieilungen'  (Gottingen  1884-91); 
, . 'Uebersicht  uher  die  im  Aramaischen,  Arab- 
ischen   und  Hebraischen  oblidie  BiWun;^  der 
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Arabica  Ubri>  (GfittinKcn  1883);  '^6Kyt><iaca' 
(ib.  1875);  'Bibliothecae  Syriacv'  (ib.  1892) ; 
'Armenische  Stndi«i>  (ib.  1877) ;  'Per^sche 
Stodien'  (ib.  I8U),  He  also  wrote  several 
poems  which  were  publidied  by  Anna  de  La- 
garde  (Gottingen  18W).  His  great  learning 
and  gifts  were  curiously  mixed  with  dotfina- 
tism  and  distrust  in  the  activities  of  oiners. 
His  'Deutsdie  Schriften>  (4tb  ed,  Gottingen 
1903)  deals  with  the  position  of  the  German 
state  to  theology,  the  Church  and  rdtrion.  His 
library  now  b^ongs  to  the  New  York  Univer- 
si^.  Consult  Lagarde,  Anna  de,  'Paul  de  La- 
garde,  Erriimemng^n  au3  snnem  Leben'  (G4>t' 
tingen  1694). 

LAGARTO.  The  Spanish  word  for  *liz- 
ard.»  It  was  applied  bj;  the  early  S^nish  ex- 
plorers of  Central  America  to  the  alligator,. and 
their  use  of  the  word  clong  to  the  literature 
of  the  natural  Ustory  of  thf  New  World  for 
many  years.  ,  . 

LAGBRLOF,  U'giMif.  (OttilU  Lovin) 
Selnui,  Swadisli  author:  b.  V6vb«<lilk  Verm- 
land,  20  Nov.  1858.  Her  father  was  a  SwedUh 
army  officer;  her  mother  came  of  a  ffunilyof 
artists  and  clergymen..  She  w4is  educated  at 
the  Royal  Women's  Superior  Trailing  Ccdjw. 
Stockholm.  She  became  a  teacher  at  the  Giils 
High  School  at  Landskroua  (18S5-95),  and  dur- 
ing this  time  prepared  her  first  book,  'Gosta 
Berling's  Sa^>  (2  vols.,  1891;  Eng.  trana.,  Boa- 
toa  1^).  Its  refreshing  breath  of  romance 
was  a  pleasant  change  trom  the  pessimistic 
realism  which  had  been  the  vogue  and  br^ygot 
the  author  prompt  and  large  success,  A  y^r's 
travel  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Greece  provided 
her  with  materia]  for  the  secottd  volume  of  her 
'Jerusalem'  (2  vols.,  1901-^)2;  Eng.  trans.,  New 
York  1903),  and  also  for  portions  of  'Christ 
Legends*  (1901;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York  1903). 
Out  of  travel  and  a  study  of  conditions  m 
Italy  and  especially  in  Sicily  came  the  'Miracles 
of  Anti-Christ'  (1897;  Eng.  trans..  Boston  1899). 
Commissioned  in  1902  hy  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  Sweden  to  write  a  sdi09l 
textbook  which  should  present  in  story  form 
the  folklore,  geographical  peculiarities  and  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  coun- 
try, Miss  Lagerlof  accomplished  hec  task  with 
a  success  thai  added  a  children's  classic  to 
Swedish  literature  — 'Nils  Holgersson's  Won- 
derful Journey  through  Sweden*  (Z  vols.,  1906- 
07).  the  English  translation  of  which  is  en- 
titled 'The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils' 
(New  York  1907).  Honors  followed  Miss  La- 
gerlofs  successes;  in  1904  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy awarded  her  its  great  gold  medal;  in  1907 
she  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
from  Upsala  University;  in  1909  she  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  the  only 
woman  to  have  received  this  honor;  and  in  1914 
the  Swedish  Academy  elected  her  to  member- 
ship—  the  first  woman  so  honored.  Her  vogue 
in  America  is  in  part  due  to  Mrs.  Velma  Swan- 
ton  Howard,  who  early  believed  in  her  appeal 
to  Americans  and  carefully  translated  many_  of 
her  books.  Her  work  includes  also  'Invisible 
Links'  (1894);  'From  a  Swedish  Homestead' 
(1899;  Eng.  trans..  New  York  1901);  'The 
Girl  from  the  Marsh*  (1906;  Eng.  trans..  Bos- 
ton 1910);  'Further  Adventures  of  Nils' 
(1911);  'Liljecrona's  Home'  (1911);  'The 
f-egeiid   of   the-  Sacred   Image'    (1913;    Eng. 


trans.,  KM(r'Yol«  f914) ;  'Halilda  Wrede' 
(1913;  Eng.  trans.,  New  Yott  1914);  'Dunrni- 
gon,*  %  eonw^y  based  on  her  work,  'Invisible 
Links'  (1914) ;  'The  Emperor  bl  Pot-ttigalia* 
(1916;  Eng.  trans..  New  York  191G),  Sec 
SiOar  OP  GOHTA  BoLiMG,  The. 

LAOO  MAQGIOKB,  li'gB  mSd-jS'rc,  or 
LAKE  OF  LOCARNO  (anJently  Verbanus), 
a  large  lake  in  northern  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
extending  from  Sesto  to  Locarno,  about  37 
miles  long  and  from  1%  lo  3  miles  broad.    It 

■  is  636  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at 
the  norihefn  end  in  some  places  as  deep  as 
1,220  feet.  On  the  upper  end  it  is  enclosed  by 
lofty  and  finely  wooded  mountains,  and  the  east 
bank  slopes  gradually  to  the  Lombard  oiain. 
There  are  several  islands,  two  of  which,  Isola 
Bella  and  Isola  Madre.  called  Borromean  Is- 
lands, are,  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds. 

LAGONXGKO,  U-gd  na'gr^  a  small  town 

■38  miles  south  of  Potenaa,  Italy,  noted  as 
havit^  been  the  scene  of  b  great  French  vic- 
IDiy   in   180£i 

LAGOON  (from,  the  Latin  laatHa,  a  g>p 
or  hollow),  shallow  lakes  or  creeka  conaectcd 

[.with  the  sea,  which  are  found  along  low-lying 
«mst&  It  is  »Uo  apiplied  to  the  expanse  of 
water  in  the  interior  of  those  coral  reefs 
-wfiich  present  to  view  abav«  the  surface  of  ifae 
water    nothing  bat    an    exiemal    fringe.     See 

;CORAI- 

LAQ06,  ll'stis,  town,  M  present  the  tem- 

rporary,  capital  or  the  British  coloivand  protec- 
torate orNigeria,       It   is  the  most  important 

;  seaport  in  iippcr  (iuinea,  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name.    A  bride&  2,500  feet  long, 

.connects  witji  Iddo  Island  There  is  also  direct 
rail  cannecnon  with  Kano,  717  miles  cUstatit 
Its  exports  are  rubber,  cocoa,  ground  nuts, 
i)i<les  and  skins,  kerosene  oU  and  mabo^njy. 
Pop.  60,000,  oi  which  about  500  are  Europeans. 

.  LagoSi,  with  its  hinterland,  were  ac<)uired  from 
the  native  king  in  1861.  and  have  been  suc- 
cessfully adEiinistered  as  an  independent  pro- 
tectorate, part  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  part 
of  soulbera  Nigeria,  and  are  now  incorjiorated 
ic  the  colony  aad  protectorate  of  Nigena.    Sec 

.  NiGBBM- 

LAGOS,  la'gfls,  Mexico,  city  in  the  north- 
east of  the  state  of  Jalisco,  on  the  Mexican 

::Central  R^lroad.  It  lies  6,000  feet  above  the 
sea;  was  founded  in  1563  ^  Francisco  Martcl, 

'  and  after  -die  war  of  independence  was  named 
Lagos   de    Moreno   after   its    defender,    Pedro 

-Moreno,  who  died  here  in  battle  against  the 

-Spaniards  in  1817.    Fop.  12.243. 

LAGOS,  l^'gush,  Portugal,  a  fortified  citj- 
in  the  district  Faro,  province  Algarve,  beauii- 
fltl^  iocatdd  on  the  -western  shote  of  a'  Lay  on 
die  Atlantic.  Oc An.  It  has  several  churches,  an 
aqueduct,  a  ereat  stone  bridge  apaimi^  an-aim 
at  the  «ea.  The  harbor  is  sandy.  Its  inchlstKies 
coBsijst  of  winergrowing,  southern  fruit  cuhnre, 
fisheries  of  tunny  fish  and  sardines.  This  is 
the  «ld  Roman  site  of  Laoabriga.    Pop.  8,268. 

LAORAIKJB,  Joseph  Louis,  th6-tH  loo-e 
IS-gr&Azh  CoMTE,  French  madiematician :  b. 
Turin,  25  Jan.  1736;  d  Paris,  10  April  18T3. 
His  great- grand  father  was  a  cavalry  officer  in 
the  French  army,  -who  afterward  passed  into 
the  service  of  Sardinia.    When  scarcely  19  La- 
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r\gt  was  made  nndennti^  professor  -in 
artilleiy  scboot  at  Turio.  in  1764  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in .  Paria  for  a  treatise  on  the  libration  of 
the  moon,  and  in  1776  for  another  on  the  theory 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  About  this  time 
he  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  be  became  per- 
sonalty acquainted  with  D'Alembert,  Claiiattt, 
Condorcet  and  other  savants.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  received  an  invitation  from  Frederick 
the  Great  Co  go  to  Berlin,  with  the  title  of 
Director  of  the  Academy.  Here  he  lived  for 
20  years,  andwrote  his  great  work  'La  Mec- 
anique  analytique.'  After  Frederick's  death 
(1786)  the  persuasion  of  Mirabeau  and  the 
offer  of  a  pension  induced  him  to  settle  in 
Paris.  He  was  the  first  professor  of  geometry 
in  the  Polytei;hnic  School,  and  the  first  inscribed 
member  of  the  Institute.  He  took  no  active 
part  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  law  for  the 
banishment  of  foreigners  was  not  put  in  force 
against  him.  In  1794  he  -ivas  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  newly-established  Normal  School 
(£co!e  Normals  Supirieure)  at  Paris  (17W), 
as  well  as  in  the  ficole  Poly  technique.  Napo- 
leon bestowed  upon  him  distinguished  tokens 
of  his  favor,  and  he  became  member  of  the 
Senate,  grand  otticer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  count  of  the  empire.  The  most  important 
of  bis  works  are  his  'Micanique  analytique' 
(1788) ;  'Thiorie  des  fonctions  analytiques' 
(1797);  'Resolution  des  equations  numeriques' 
(1798);  'Lemons  stir  le  Calcul  des  fonctions* : 
and   'Essai  d'arithmctiqne  i>oUtiqtie.'' 


1834;  d.  there,  14  Aug-  1886.  His  aWlities  had 
been  already  acknowledged  bv  the  Lyceum 
when  his  article  solving  the  mathematical  prob- 
lem of  angular  solution  was  oubhshed  (1853) 
in  Nottvellts  Annales  dt  MathltnaHiptes,  he 
entering  the  ficole  Polytechnique  the  same  year. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  succeed  Serret  in  the  geometry 
section,  and  shortly  afterwaixl  he  was  appointed 
to  (he  chair  of  physical  mathematics  at  the 
College  of  France.  His  algebraic  system  ap- 
plied to  curves  and  spherical  measurements 
were  a  great  advance  in  science.  Most  of  his 
.  writings  found  publication  in  Noavellei  An- 
nates, Comptes  Rendns  and  Bulielw  Be  la 
Saciitt  Pkilomatiques.  Among  those  worics 
published  by  him  are  'Note-sur  la  resolution 
des  Equations  numeriques*  (Paris  1880)  ;  <Tbe- 
orie  des  ^uations  numeriques'  (Paris  18S4)  ; 
'Recberches  sur  la  gfotnetrie  de  direction' 
(Paris  1885).  Posthtmious  honors  were  ac- 
corded him  in  rewarding  him  with  the  Prix 
Petit  d'Ormoy  in  1887.  Consult  Poincari, 
'Nolice  sur  Uguerre'    (Paris   1887). 

LAGUNA,  li^ioo'ni^  N.  Mex.,  pueblo 
town  on  the  Atchison,  Topcka  and  Santa  F{ 
Railroad,  60  miles  from  Albuquerque.  The 
population,  some  1,100,  is  composed  largely  of 
various  branches  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
Keresan  stock,  who  are  industrious  and  sdf- 
nmporting.  Tht  government  granted  them  17,- 
000  acres,  of  wfaioi  only  215  acres  can  be  used 
for  farming  purposes,  and  th^  depend  mainly 
on  a  fertile  stnp  along  the  San  Jose  River. 
Some  wool  is  raised.  There  is  an  old  adobe 
Roman  Catholic  church  here  over  200  years  oM. 
Pop.  1,583. 


LAOUNA,  PhiUnineSf  a  proTtnce  of  the 
island  of  Luion,  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  on  the  south  and  east  shores  of 
the  Bay  Lagoon  (q.v.) ;  area,  incltuUng  depend- 
ent islands,  752  square  miles.  The  province  is 
mountainous  in  the  centre  and  north,  and  in  the 
southwest  is  Mount  Maquiling,  3,666  feet  bi^; 
there  are  a  ntimbn"  of  rivers;  tfae  soil  is  very 
fertile;  the  climate  moist  and  variable.  All 
varieties  of  tropical  plants  and  trees  found  in 
the  Philip^es  grow  here;  the  st^e  products 
are  sugar,  rice,  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cocoanut,  betel  nut  and  fruit  and  vegetaUo. 
There  are  a  number  of  industries,  uidudii^ 
mills  for  the  extraction  of  cocoanut  <al,  funn- 
ture  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
and  stock  raising;  there  is  considerable  export 
trade,  products  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
archipelago,  Gvil  government  was  established 
in  the  province  in  July  1902.  The  inhaUiants 
are  mostly  Tagalogs.  A  railvray  runs  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  bay  from  Santa  Cruz  (the 
capital,  q.v.)   to  Manila.    Pop.  148.000. 

LAHARPB,  1«  arp,'  Jean  Pnncoii  dc 
French  critic  and  au&or:  b.  Paris,  20  Nov. 
1739;  d.  there,  11  Fd>.  1803.  He  first  brau^t 
out  several  voumes  of  'Hiroldes*  bnt  mst 
gained  note  by  his  tragedy  'Warwick'  (1763), 
though  his  other  trage£es  met  with  no  success. 
But  his  'Eloges'  on  Henry  IV,  Finclon,  Racine, 
etc..  show  refinement  and  added  to  his  fame, 
but  his  conceit  and  harsh  criticisms  made 
ninnerous  bitter  enemies,  nearly  losittg  him  the 
election  (20  June  1776)  to  the  Academy,  He 
gave  lectures,  as  professor  of  literature  at  the 
newly  founded  Lycie  (178^^)  with  great  suc- 
cess.   His  articles  as  critic  for  the  Mern 


1799-I80S).  His  participation  in  the  Revolution 
brought  him  five  months  in  jail  in  1794,  but 
he  became  an  enemy  of  revolution  later  and 
an  earnest  worker  for  religion  and  monarchy. 
He  SDpervised  a  selection  of  his  works  in  six 
volumes  (Paris  1778),  and  bis  'CEuvres  choisies 
et  posthumes'  appeared  in  four  volumes.  Con- 
sult Sainte-Beuve,  'Causeries  du  lundi'  (5  vols, 
Paris^l8S6)  ;  Ediich,  'Jean  Francois  de  la  Hatjw 
als  Kritiker  der  franzosischen  Literatur  im 
Zdtalter  Ludwigs  XIV>  (Leiprig  1910)  ;  Teig- 
not,  'Recberches  sur  La  Harpe'   (Dijon  1820). 

LAHEBl,  Meaty  Cbarles,  American  writer 
on  musical  topics:  b.  London,  England,  2  Jujv 
1856.  He  was  educated  at  Saint  Michael's  Cd- 
lege,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  where  he  was 
chorister  (1865-69),  and  was  in  the  English  mer- 
cantile marine  (1871-79),  Conungto  the  United 
States  he  was  secretary  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Boston  (1891-99), 
and  since  the  last-named  date  has  conducted  a 
musical  agency  in  Boston.  He  has  published  'Fa- 
mous Singers  of  Yesterday  and  To-Day' (1898) ; 
'Famous  Violinists  of  Yesterday  and  To-day' 
(1899):  'Famous  Pianists'  (1900);  'Grand 
Opera  in  America'  (1901)  :'<The  Organ  and  iU 
Masters'  (1902);  'Grand  Onera  Singers  of 
To-day'  (1912),  and  contributions  to  muscat 
and  other  magazines. 

LAHN,  Ian,  Germany,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhine  having  its  source  in  the  Rothaargebirge. 
Westphalia.  Its  length  is  135  miles  and  is 
navigable  from  the  ntouth  up  to  Giessen  by  the 
aid  of  locks.    The  val^y,  sometimes  qtute  nai- 
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row,  is  riefe  In  nsinrar  beauties  and  ihuch  ▼>»- 
ited  by  sight-seers.  Ems  is  the  principal  town 
on  the  river's  banks. 

LAHORE,  S-hQr'.  India,  second  dty  and 
capital  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ravi,  Z98  miles  northwest  of  Delhi  by  rail.  The 
native  city  covers  an  area  of  640  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  30  feet  high,  flanked 
by  bastions,  and  approached  by  13  gates.  The, 
streets  arc  extremely  narrow,  and  the  houses 
have  in  general  a  mean  and  ^oomy  appear- 
ance; but  these  only  appear  by  contrast  with 
dc  magaificent  MructRrci  by  wfaich  they  are 
dominated.    "On   the  northeast  side  especially 


Inun  of  Ibmjh  Sin^  with  its  rounded  roof 
aoA  VToieaHafc  tnlcDmes,  and  the  desectati^d 
facade  of  the  Mogul  palace,  stnnd  side  by 
side  in  front  of  an  open  gniwy  plain,  exhibit* 
ing  a  grand  c»»*  d'wil.*  Tbe  citadel  or  fort 
stands  on  a  slight  but  oammandidg  eminence. 
The  European  quarter  and  (he  Mean  Ueer 
caatonment  (three  miles  distant)  lie  to  the 
south  and  east.  Among  modem  buildings  are 
the  Punjab  University,  the  Oriental  College, 
Aichtson  Chief's  College,  Ua^o  Uoapittil,  Vict 
loria  Jubilee  Hall,  school  of  art,  Anglican 
cathedtal,  etc.  It  was  at  one  tinie  a  great  cen- 
tre of  the  decorative  arts  — gold  and  silver 
ware,  glass  and  enamel  work  —  but  most  of 
these  have  gradually  declined  or  vanished,  and 
was  famous  for  its  superb  cloths  made  of 
Bokhara  thread  The  North-West  Railway 
workshops  employ  5.000  men;  the  other  indus- 
tries include  soap,  acids,  printing,  leather,  cot- 
ton and  woolens,  furniture,  bncks  and  tiles:, 
and  the  city  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  A  municipally  was  organized  in  1867, 
a  water  supply  was  introduced  in  1881  and  a 
drainage  system  in   1883. 

In  ISat  Lahore  became  the  seat  of  the 
Mogul   Empire,    under    whidi    it     reached    its 

Eeatcst  splendor.  Before  passing  into  the 
nds  of  the  British  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
Sikhs.  Pop.  about  228,66?  (60  per  ceat  Mo- 
hammedan). Lahore  division  (commissioner- 
ship)  has  an  area  of  17.154  sauare  miles,  and 
a  population  of  4.656^629.  The  l^ore  dis- 
trict has  an  area  of  3,704  square  miles;  pop. 
about  1,250,000. 

LAHR,  lar,  Germany,  town  in  the  district 
of  Offenburg,  Baden,  on  the  Schittter  River, 
junction  of  the  Dinglingen-Lahr  State"  Railway 
and  street  railways.  It  has  three  Evan^lical 
and  one  Catholic  church,  a  monument  to  Bis- 
marck and  another  to  the  poet  Eichrodt. 
Amon^  its  other  public  building  are  a  gymna- 
situn  high  school,  trade  school,  Imperial  orphan 
asylum  and  several  government  edifices. 
Amonfi'  its  manufactures  aje  ovens,  pottery, 
snuff  and  cigars,  roof-paper,  toys,  frames,  chic- 
ory, leather,  artificial  flowers,  also  book-bind- 
ing and  lithographic  work  and  wine  culture 
are  done  on  a  large  scale.  The  town  has  been 
in  existence  since  1278' and  was  die  priMcipal 
town  imder  the  Geroldseck  government,  hxtr 
lielonging  to  Nassau,  and  (1497)  coming  under 
the  rule  of  Baden.    Pop.  15,191. 

LAIBACH,  Trh&h,  Slovenian  Ljubljana, 
capital  of  the  Austrian  Grand-duchy^  Carniola, 
located  on  the  Laibach  River,  which  is  spanned 
here  by  seven  bridges,  and  on  the  southern 


branch  of  the  VienM-Trieste  ftnd  the  Laibach- 
Obertaibaeh,  and  omer  railways.  It  is  embel- 
lished with  large  ^uares,  and  the  monument 
to  Radetzki  von  Fernkom,  and  beantifnl  prom- 
enades. Among  its  more  important  edifices 
are  the  Saint  Nicholas  Cathedral  (18th  cen- 
tury) with  its  high  cupola  and  frescoes;  the 
Saint  Jacob's,  die  Ursuline  and  Evangelical 
churchfes,  the  latter  in  Byzantine  style;  Ao 
government'  buildin(f,  palace  of  justice,  agri- 
cultural building,  town-hall,  bishop's  palace, 
casino,  etc.  A  monument  was  erected  (1886) 
to  Anastasius  Griin.  The  industrial  establish- 
ments include  a  cotton-goods  factory,  bell 
fovndry,  iron  foundry,  machine  wmks,  candy 
and  dbicoty  factories  and  manufactures  of  wire, 
paper,  twine,  suh^  and  earthenware,  leather, 
bcer-orewery,  electrical  wortu,  etc  Among  her 
educational  instittftions  are  two  Oberayainasia. 
a  high  school,  teachers'  institutes,  a  theological 
institute,  trade  school,  commercial  institute; 
students'  library,  museum  and  theatre.  The 
museum  contains  interesting  relics  of  a  lacus- 
trine vill^e  discovered  in  the  Laibach  fens. 
The  Scblossberg  towers  high  over  the  town 
and  has  a  castle  dating  1416-1 S20,  partially  de- 
stroyed (1813)  by  the  French.  The  town  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  Emona.  In  1270  Ottokar  of  Bohemia 
captured  the  place,  and  it  received  municipal 
rig&ts  in  1416.  After  ca;.itulation  (1809)  tq 
the  French  it  was  occupied  till  1813  as  seat 
of  the  (TOvernor-general  of  the  lUyrian  prov- 
inces. The  Congress  of  Monarchs  met  here 
to  debate  the  situation  of  Italy  which  later 
brou^t  about  the  overthrow  of  the  liberal  con- 
stitution of  Naples,  England  being  dissident 
Cgnsult  Milliner,  A.,  'Emona'  (Laibach  1379); 
Richter.  'Gesehichte  der  Stadt  Laibach  his 
146P  (in  iOim's  'Archiv  fiir  Geschichte 
Krains,'  paKs  2  and  3). 


t  Brooklyn  Law  School  (1910),  and  of 


(1907-10),  a  founder  of  the  Intercollegiate  So- 
cialist Society  (1905)  and  its  secretary  from 
1910,  an  association  on  similar  lines  as  the 
English  Fabian  Society.  He  was  editor  of  the 
InUrcolUgiate  Socialist  from  1913.'  He  studied 
the  labor  question  and  social  movements  in 
Europe  and  here  and  has  delivered  numerous 
lectures  on  these  subjects.  He  wrote  'Boy- 
cotts and  the  Labor  Straggle'  (1914^,  and  a 
pmmphlet  entitled  *The  BritiA  Cooperative 
Movement'   (1917). 

LAINO,  ling,  Aleaiuider  Gordoti,  British 
African  explorer;  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  27 
Dec.  1793;  d.  neat  Tirabuctoo,  Africa.  26  Sept 
1836.  After  serving  for  several  years  in  Uie 
English  army,  he  entered  on  his  carter  as  an 
African  traveler  in  1822.  In  that  ^ar  he  vis- 
ited Falaba,  the  capital  of  the  Sulmta  countty, 
got  to  within  three  days'  journey  of  the  sup- 
posed source  of  the  Niger,  but  had  perforce 
to  return.  An  opportunity  having  presented 
itself  of  proceeding  on  the  discovery  of  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  it  was  arranged  that  he  ' 
should  accomjtany  the  caravan  from  Tripoli  to 
Timboctoo.  He  left  Tripoli  in  July  1825  In  corn- 
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^any  with  the  Shctk  fiabsn^  and  'after  a  tntiotu 
journey  of  nearly  iiOOO  miles  arrived  at  Gha- 
damcBj  and  on  3  December  reached  En&ala. 
He  quitted  Ensala  on  10  Jan.  1826  and  on  the 
26th  entered  on  the  sandy  desert  of  TenezaroS. 
Aiter  some  fightiiiK  with  the  Tuaregs  he  ar- 
riyed  at  Timbuctog  on  18  August,  the  first  K\t- 
ropean  who  had  ever  reached,  ttiat  city.  After 
a  short  stay  he  set  out  on  his  return,  but  was 
assassinated  on  26  Sept.  1826.  The  murder  was 
committed  by  the  order  of  the  son  oE  the  Fiimc 
Minister  of  Tripoli,  whose  agent,  Babani  was. 
Laing's  journals,  which  he  bad  prepared  for 
the  presA,  were  published  in  ISZi  under  the 
tide,  'Travels  in  the  Timraannee,  Kooranlco 
and  Soolima,  Countries  of  Western  Africa.' 

LAING,  Gordon  JemungB, '  American 
classical  scholar :  b.  London,  Ontario,  16  Oct. 
1869.  He  was  graduated  (1891)  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  took  the  degree  Ph.D.  at 
Johns  Hopkins  (1896),  then  studied  for  a  year 
at  die  American  School  of  Qassical  Studies, 
at  Rome.  He  was  instructor  of  classics  -aX 
Whetham  College,  Vancouver,  British  Colom- 
bia 0892-93) ;  lectured  on  Greek  and  Latin 
(1893)  at  Toronto  University,  and  on  Latin 
literature  <1897-99)  ai  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
He  was  made  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  (1913)  and  was  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Classical  founial  (1905-06),  as- 
sociate editor  Classical  PhiMoqy.  from  1905; 
BTmeral  editor  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  since  1908.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Ardiico logical  Institute  of  America  from  1913. 
He  edited  'Masterpieces  of  Latin  Literature* 
(1903);  'Selections  from  Ovid»  (1905); 
'PhorraiD  of  Terence'   (1908). 

LAING,  Ualcolm,  Scottish  historian:  b. 
near  Kirkwall,  Orknojr,  1762;  d.  there.  6  Nov. 
1818.  He  was  a  lawyer  tv  profession  and 
later  a  member  of  Parliament,  hut  devoted 
himself  principally  to  historical  Investigation. 
He  completed  the  last  volume  of  Henry's  'His- 
tory of  Great  Britain'  (1785)  and  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  'History  of  Scotland'  (1800)  which 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  Robert- 
son's history  and  is  a  monument  of  painstaking 
research.  In  the  preliminary  dissertation  he 
presents  'an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  Queen 
Mary's  participation  in  the  murder  of  Darn- 
ley.    He  published  in  1805  an  edition  of  Ossian. 

LAING,  Samuel,  Scottish  author:  b.  Kirk- 
wall, Orkney.  40ci.  1780;  d.  Edinbur^,  23  April 
1868.  Entering  the  army  in  1805  be  served  in 
the  Peninsular  War  and  in  1834  traveled  in  the 
ScandinavhiR  countries.  He  published  'Jour- 
nal of  a  Residuum  in  Norway  1834-36'  (1836)  ; 
and  'A  Tour  in  Sweden'  (1839)  ;  'Notes  of  a 
Travelkr'  (1842) ;  but  is  best  known  by  his 
important  translation  of  the  'Heimskringia  or 
Icelandic  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway, 
with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation'  (1844). 

1.AIHG,  Samuel,  English  railway  admin- 
istrator, politician  and  author;  b.  Edinburgh, 
12  Dec.  1812;  d  Sydenham  Hills,  Kent,  6  Aug. 
1897.  He  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Laing  (1780- 
1868).  He  was  prominently  ideniified  with 
railway  legislation  in  Englancl,  the  inception  of 
'paTliamentary"  passenger  trains  with  a  fare 
o£  one  penny  a  mile  being  due  to  his  sugges- 
tion, and  he  was  chairman  of  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway.    He  ^as  for  many  years 
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1863  held  the  office  of  Finance  Uinistt 

dia.  In  his  old  age  he  took  to  writing  books, 
mainly  philosophical.  Of  hit  work&  'Modem 
Science  and  Modem  Thought'  (1885),  and  'A 
Modern  Zoroastrian'  (1887),  have  occasioned 
some  discussion.  His  other  pubUcations  of  a 
miscellaneous    character    include     'India    and 


FiUmuddle'    (1886);   'The  Antiquity  oflfan' 
(1890)  ;  'Human  Origins'   (1692). 

LAIRD,  lird,  David,  Canadian  politician: 
b.  New  Glasgow.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  1833; 
d.  Ottawa,  12  Jan.  1914.  He  Mas  edocaied  at 
Truro,  Nova  Scada,  and  suhacqueBtly  estab- 
lished and  edited  the  Patriot  in  CfaaHottetown. 
In  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  provmce  to  the  Dominion  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Urn- 
isler  of  the  Interior,  1873-76.  He  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
1876-81.  In  1877  and  1899  be  was  a  CMnmis- 
sioner  In  the  arranging  of  treaties  which  ea- 
tingnished  by  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  great 
tracts  in  the  Qu'-^PVelle  and  Peace  River  dis- 

LAIRD,  John,  'English  shipbuilder:  b. 
Greenock,  Scotland.  14  June  1805;  d.  Birken- 
head, Cheshire,  England.  29  Oct.  1874.  His 
shipyards  were  at  Birketdiead.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mers^  from  liverpooL  and  he  was 
for  a  long  time  the  head  of  the  firm  of  John 
Laird  and  Sons.  He  was  the  first  builder  of 
iron  steamships  and  built  the  John  Randolph, 
the  Nemesis  and  the  Alabama.  The  first  was 
the  earliest  iron  vessel  that  was  ever  seen  in 
America  and  was  sent  out  to  Savannah  in 
pieces ;  the  second,  the  first  armed  vessel  of 
iron.  The  history  of'  the  Alabama  U  well 
known.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Birkenhead 
in  1861  when  he  retired  from  active  business. 

LAISESSE,  la'res',  Ocncd  de,  Dutch 
painter  and  etcher:  b.  Uige,  Belgiuni,  1640;  d 
Amsterdam,  11  June  I7U.  He  was  early  a  pu- 
pil of  his  father,  Regnier  Lairease,  and  of  Fie- 
malles,  and  left  them  for  Utrecht,  and  after- 
ward Amsterdam,  where  he  labored  hard  for 
Eerfection  in  his  art.  He  first  ol  all  confined 
imself  to  models  of  the  antique  and  the  classi- 
cal ideals  of  Poussin.  His  work  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  somewhat  wearisome  manner- 
ism and  his  pictures  very  frequently  seem 
fainted  in  an  unnatural  silvery,  metallic  tone. 
[is  masterpieces  are  to  be  seen  in  Amsterdam, 
Schleissheim,  Cassel  and  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 
His  ideas  on  art,  as  dictated  to  his  pupils  and 
associates,  together  with  his  etchings,  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  two  volumes,  under  the 
title  'HcL  Groot  Schnderboek'  (1712).  The 
work  has  been  translated  into  German,  French 
and  English  and  has  had  a  great  influence  in 
the  art  education  of  the  I8th  century. 

LAIS,  lals,  the  name  of  two  Greek 
hetaerse,  celebrated  for  their  remaAable  beaaty. 
Tht  first  lived  at  Corinth  at  die  time  of  die 
Pfloponnesian  War;  the  most  eminent  and 
wealthy  men  of  the  time,  tncludimf  Aristippns. 
the  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  and  Diogenes,  the 
cynic,  fell  under  her  gnell.  The  younger  Lais 
was  the  daughter  of  Timandra  and  was  bom 
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at  Hyccara,  Sidty.  422  b.c  She  cams  to  Cor-< 
inth  in  her  seventti  vear,  and  was  educated  in 
her  profession  by  tne  painter  Apelles.  Later 
in  life  she  followed  3.  certain  Hippostratus  to 
Thessaly,  where  she  was  stoned  to  death  ^ 
women  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  -  But  it  is 
impossible  to  sift  tne  Tcally  historic  from  mere 
anecdotal  tradition  in  the  accounts  of  these 
women  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Consult 
Jacobs,  'Lais,  die  altere  und  die  juogere* 
(1830)  ;  Wieland,  'Aristipp.' 

LAiSSEZ-FAIKE.  U'si  fir*.  .  A  slogan  of 
gieat  potency  in  the  political  and  ecMiomic  ^' 
ctuBions  of  the  I&h  centary,  particularly  in 
France.  It  nude  a  strong:  appeal  to  the  Jurists 
and  to  the  t^losoi>bcn  of  an  ase  entfr-ossed 
with  the  idei  ot  a  *natniBl  law,*  which  was 
higher  than  the  edicts  of  kings  and  parlia- 
ment* aaA  was  the  only  ri^t  rule  of  human 
conduct.  The  French  Ixwyert  from  the  earli- 
est times  iluxfred  a  pre<filectlon  for  the  drpil 
natm-tl  la  their  theoretical  duqaiBltions ;  but  in 

Eracticc,  strangely  enough,  they  strenuously  ad- 
ered  to  the  medl^  at  pMivincial  coutirmes, ' 
Roman  jurisprudence  and  royal  proscriptions, 
which  constituted  the  laws  of  their  c/liAitiy. 
It  was  the  Ijlarouis  d'Arguesqu.who  &TSt  in- 
jected the  natural  law  into  the  'k^^°^^'f^  of  4e(^»-  ' 
lative  polemics  and  made  the  phrase  'laiMez- 
faire*  a  ^stulate  for  political  argument. 
•Laissez-faire,"  he  declared,  as  earfef  as  1735^ 
should  be  the  fundamental  rule  of  gevcmmant 


he  said,  'it  is  necessary  to  govent  less,'  a  pro- 
nouncement which  was  to  become  the  patla- 
dium  of  libera  with  the  Jeffersoaian  schocd  of 
politics  in  America,  and  with  individisUsts 
everywhere  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  comcL 
But  d'Arguesau.  probably,  got  his  catch4»ord 
from  Colbert,  wno  records  the  fact  that  in  16B0 
a  merchant,  Legendre  by  name,  on  being  asked 
what  was  required  for  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  industry,  replied :  ■Laisset- 
faire"  — leave  them  alone.  What  was  meant 
was  that  the  production  and  exchange  of  com- 
modities  should  be  relieved  of  the  resiricttTe 
regulations  and  taxes  vnth  which  they  were 
burdened.  Not  oidy  was  intematipn^  com- 
merce hampered  1^  export  and  import  duties, 
of  which  few  persons  of  those  tim*  would 
have  thought  to  make  complaint,  bat  domestic 
trade  was  impeded  by  equal^  great,  if  not 
greater,  c^stades.  Every  road  was  barred  by 
gates  at  which  loU  had  to  be  paid  to  the  IdnC 
or  provindal  seiKneur  and  every  commune  ex- 
acted octroi  and  other  charges, on  everything 
that  was  brought  in  from  other  oonvnutles  or 
the  surrounding  countiv.  License  fees  were 
exacted  from  every  calling  and  mai^  iiKbi»- 
iries  were  monopolized  for  the  revenue  tih^ 
yielded  to  the  state. 

These  were  the  condhiou  a^pinst  which 
the  "Physiocrats' —  the  elder  Mirabeoo,  Mer- 
cier  de  la  Riviera  Turgot  and,  above  aU,  Fran- 
cois Qnesnay  latmched  their  protesL  Quesnay, 
a,  philosMber  and  surgeon  of  note,  and  physi- 
cian to  Madanra  Pompadour,  made  the  phrase 
'laissez-faire"  the  groundwork  of  his  system 
of  econoiBics.  He  contributed  a  number  of  ar' 
ticles  to  the  'Encyclopeie*  of  Diderot,  wherein 
bis  theory  of  free  trade  was  fully  devdoped. 
'Hte  fice  exerdse  of  his  Eacoltiei,  he  dedind. 


is.  every,  nwn'a  natttra]  right  >a  lose;  as  hi  tK« 
exerdse  of  this  right  the  similar,  nt^ts  of  all. 
other  men  are  respected  by  him.  Starting  with 
this  as  a  postulate,  Qnensnay  deduced  as  a  cor- 
cjlary,  the  r^t  of  every  man  to  the  tindis*. 
turbed  enjoyment  of  tbe  froits  of  his  handi.^ 
work  or  inieUecnial  activity.  The  free  cnjc^' 
ment  thereof  included  the  right  to  freely  dis- 
pose of  or  exdiance  the  comnodities  and  other 
things  of  value  thus  produced.  Any  tax  or 
other  reflation  imposed  by  public  authority, 
which  hinder  such  production,  enjoyment '  or. 
exchange,  are  invasions  of  natural  right.  The 
proper  functions  of  government  are,  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  assumption  of  greater 
or  other  powers  is  supererogation.  "LaissM 
faire,  laissez  passer,"  let  men  make  things  and 
let  the  products  pass.  This  is. natural  law  in 
an  economic  dress.  As  a  by-product  of  his 
theorizing  Quesnay  evolved  Uie  impot  unique, . 
or  single  tax.  Agriculture,  he  declared,  stands.' 
apart  from  other  industries  in  that  it '  alone  . 
yields  a  net.  All  other  industries  involve 
merely  3  change  of  materials  in  forro  and  posi-  . 
tion;  he,  therefore,  calls  them  "barren,"  But 
agriculture  produces  a  'surplus  value,"  The  . 
productiveness  of  agricultural  land  varies;  but 
the  rental  value  automaticafly  fbtcs  the  rela- 
tive capadty,  of  any  given  pitce  of  land  to  __ 
yield  a  tiel  or  surplus.  .  Let  taxation,  therefore, 
be  limited  to  ground  renL  Inddentalty  this 
would  prevent  the  friction  which  is  caused  by 
the  shifting  of  taxation;  a  tax  in  the  form  of 
rent  could  not  he  shifted.  The  impot  Uitique, 
of  course,  implted  the  abolition  of  castomi  du- 
ties, transit  ^es  and  all  other  taxes  on  indns-" 
tnr  and  Gomnetc&  Adam  Smith  made  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  operating  without  re- 
striction in  a  free  market,  the  basis  of  his  ' 
eoonomic  ■  system.  Jeremy  Bentham  adopted 
the  reasoning  of  Quesnay  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  state,  saying  that  political 
economy  requires  tioHiing  from  the  fatter  but 
the  security  of  industry  from  govemmeatal 
interference.  In  other  respects  Bentham  was  ' 
not  in  sympaihv  with  the  theory  of  ■natural 
law.^  Indeed  liis  pronouncements,  that  the 
state  is  the  source  of  all  law  and  that  tegis- 
latioa  should  have  r^ard  for  'the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,"  are,  in  the  main, 
negations  of  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire." 
The  phrase,  however,  obtained  currency  in 
England,  and  tnore  (ooe-stded)  honor  there 
than  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  •Laissez-faire"  ' 
became  the  shibboleth  of  the  free  traders  of 
the  Manehester  school,  and  of  the  orthodox 
pditicBl  economy  everywhere.  Carlyle  launched 
his  invectives  against  the  "dismal  sdcnce"  in  ' 
vain.  "Supply  and  demand  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost"  was  his  energetic  iranslaiton  of  ' 
the  phrase  into  English.  But  the  policy  of  . 
'hands-off"  or  •laissez-faire*  remained  a  fixed 
prindple  in  SngUsh  Ttgi^bfloh  until,  qaiie'-te- 
ceat  times,  particulariy  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  the  t«otal  valae  of,  or  potential 
surplus  product  from,  land.  Public  opinio^  ' 
and  sdnntihc  opinion  as  well,  has  nndergone  a 
cotnpfcte  change.  The  extreme  individuabsm, 
which  supplied  moat  of  the  axioms  of  poUties 
and  law  down  to  -the  last  qaarter  «d  the  19th  . 
cenliirfv  and  a.long  way  into. that  period  in  some 
cotutoesi  has   given   way  nearly '  cvctywhere. 
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Aidf  nl,  protective  and  relative  ^irterrention 
in  industrial  affairs  is  being  more  and  more 
completely  '  recogiiized  as  a  legitimate 
governmental  function.  The  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  rather  than  *Tiattiral  riRht' 
and  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ualj  has  become  the  active  principle  of  modern 
legislation,  and  "laissez-faire*  has  been  swept 
into  the  political  dustbin. 

Stephen  Ppeil. 
LAITY  (Gr.  ^a  the  people).  Those 
members  of  the  church  who  are  not  included 
in  the  clergy.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  clergy  are  divided  into  eight  orders ;  bishop, 
priestj  deacon,  sub-deacon,  acolyte,  exorcist, 
ostianus,  lector.  By  some  authorities  the  epis- 
copate and  the  priesthood  are  considered  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  same  order,  and  the  lowest 
of  the  eight  orders  is  said  to  belong  to  all  who 
aspire  to  the  priesthood,  postulants  or  candi- 
,dates,  who  pre  styled  clerics.  The  Protestant 
'Episcopal  Church  holds,  as  the  prayer-book 
says,  "that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have 
been  three  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's 
Church,  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.*  This 
does  not  deiiy  the  historic  existence  of  other 
orders,  and  may  be  thought  simply  to  interpret 
the  sentence  with  which  the  pastoral  letter  of 
the  frrst  council  of  Jerusalem  opens  (Acts  xv, 
23)  :  "The  Apostles  and  Presbyters  and  breth- 
ren send  greeting,"  the  brethren  being  the  iMty. 
In  secular  life,  me  term  is  also  useato  distin- 
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LAJARD,    l^'ihar,    Jean    Boptiate   FOix, 

French  arclueologist :  b.  Lyons,  30  March  1783; 
d.  Tours,  Sept.  1858.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Persian  mission  as  secretaiy  under  General 
Gatdati,  and  there  collected  the  valuable  series 
of  ancient  Babylonian  cylinders  which  are  a 
part  of  the  caoinet  in  the  BibJiotheque  na- 
tionale.  His  researches  led  him  to  the  view  of 
the  close  connection  of  the  Greek  civilization 
with  the  Orient  and  thereby  explained  numer- 
ous facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Hellenic 
religions.  After  serving  successfully  in  vari- 
ous capacities  in  diplomacy  in  Greece,  Russia 
and  Denmark  this  work  ended  with  the  fall  of 
the  empire.  Under  the  Restoration  he  was. 
made  receiver  of  finances.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions el  Belks-Lettres.  Among  his  numerous 
works  must  he  mentioned  'Rechcrches  sur  le 
Culte,  les  symboles,  les  attributs  et  les  monu- 
ments, figures  de  Venus  en  Oiient  et  en 
Occident'  (1837-47);  'Rechercbes  sur  le  Culte 
public  et  les  Mysteres  de  Mithra  en  Orient  et 
en  Occident'  (Paris  1847-48).  a  work  which 
was  crowned  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles-Lei  ires.  His  treatises  on  archsological  - 
subjects  are  very  numerous,  and  he  edited  the 
works  of  Saint  Martin  and  of  Abel  Rimusal. 
LAKANAL,  U'ka'ntl',  Jowph,  French 
staUsman:  b.  SeTToi,  14  July  1762;  d.  Paris,  14 
FebL  1845,  He  waa  educated  by  the  Doc- 
trinaires, joined  their  congr^^^tian  and  became 
a  teacher,  then  professor  In  philosophy  at 
Moulins.  In  1791  his  uncle  Font  made  htm 
vicsr-g^^ral  at  Ariege,  and  be  was  sent  to  the 
National  Convention  (1792)  as  deputy  for  his 
department.  There  he  voted  for  ttie  uncondi- 
tional death  of  Louie  XVI.    He  soon  rose  to 


the  presidency  of  the  committee  of  public  in- 
struction; he  had  tlie  Jardin  du  Roi  reorgan- 
ised and  called  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. He  took  a  prominem  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  ficole  Normal^  Institute,  centra!  schools, 
primary  schools  and  m  adopting  atrial  lelegra- 

S'  y.  He  was  appointed  commissary  by  the 
rectory  (1795)  to  assist  in  several  newly- 
annexed  French  departments.  In  the  same  year 
he  presented  a  plan  for  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  central  schools,  and  he  also 
entered  the  Council  of  500;  but  on  tb«  18 
Hrianaire,  he  rfsigDed  all  positions  except  the 
diair  of  the  Central  School  In  1816  he  irai 
banished  as  a  regicide  and  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  the  Institute  he  had  founded. 
Htni^ratii^  to  the  United  States  fa«  became 
president  of  University  of  Louislaita  and  then 
an  Alabama  planter.  On  the  is-establisbipent  of 
the  Acaddnie  des  Sciences  Morales  el  Politiques 
(1832)  he  returned  to  France  to  claim  his  orig- 
inal post,  which,  was  given  to  him  in  1834.  Con- 
sult Saint-Hilaire,  G.,  *LakanaI,  sa  vie  ct  scs 
travaux'  (1849)  ;  Lavigne,  B.,  'Joseph  Lakwal' 

LAKE  (Ut.  tortM),  a  standing  tody  of 
water  snrronnded  by  land.  Lakes  are  of  two 
Idnds — fresh-water  and  saline  — and  have  heen 
formed  In  various  ways.  Taking  first  the 
fruk-vxatr  lokts,  these  may  be  grouped  as 
foHows(  (1)  Ohslritction  LaAej  — Some  of 
these  aiB  more  or  less  temporary  sheets  of 
water,  such  as  the  lake-like  expansions  of  cer- 
tdn  rivers,  and  the  deserted  loops  of  river- 
channels.  OUter  temporary  lakes  are  due  to 
the  operations  of  the  fteaver;  to  the  choking  of 
the  narrower  passages  of  a  river-diannel  by 
drifted  vegetable  debris  or  river-ice;  to  the 
advance  .of  a  gfeeier  across  the  month  of  a 
lateral  valley,  to  the  damming  of  valleys  by 
lava  flows  or  to  obstructions  by  landslides. 
(2)  Crater  Lakes. —  These  occupy  the  craters 
of  extinot  or  quiescent  volcanoes,  (3)  Sink 
Lakes. —  These  lie  in  hollows  caused  by  sub- 
sidence of  the  surface  consequent  upon  the  re- 
moval of  underlying  soluble  rocks,  such  as 
rock-salt  and  calcareous  and  gypseous  rodes. 
(4)  Earth-movemenI  La  fee  j.— Unequal  mo\-e- 
metws  or  warping  of  the  earth's  crust  have 
occasionally  originated  hollows  by  direct  sub- 
sidence. It  is  possible  also  that  local  ele\-al4on 
hy  affecting  the  lower  ends  of  valleys  may  some- 
times have  obstructed  the  flow  of  rivers  and 
thus  given  rise  to  lalfes,  fS)  Glaeial  Lakes  — 
These  consist  of  (a)  hollows  of  erosion  or 
rock-basins,  which  have  been  excavated  by 
glacier-ice,  and  (ft)  hollows  cdused  by  the  un- 
equal distribution  or  accumtriation  of  glacial 
detritus  during  the  glacial  period:  (6)  Subter- 
ranean Lo*M,— These  are  found  chiefly  in  cal- 
careous regions,  where  they  occupy  the  under- 
ground channels  which  have  been  excavated  hy 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  water. 
Fresh-water  lakes  are  very  unequally  distributed 
They  are  most  numerous  in  those  regions  wUcb 
were  overflowed  by  land-ice  during  the  glacial 
period,  as  in  the  British  Inlands,  Scandmavia, 
Finland,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Lakes 
occur  at  all  heights  above  the  sea;  the  most 
elevMed  ^Mng  Lake  T^&na  in  Abyssinia 
(7,5(»  feet).  Lake  Titicaca  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes  (12,500  feet)  and  Askal  Chin  in  Tibet 
(16^  feet).    The  largest  lake  in  dw  vorid  is 
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I^e  Superior,  which  covers  an  area  of  31^ 
square  miles,  and  has  a  mean  depth  of  about 
475  feet.  Lake  Baikal,  in  central  Asia,  is  the 
largest  and  deepest  mouiMain  lake,  its  area  being 
11,580  sqnare  miles,  and  in  places  reaches  a 
depth  of  5,400  feet.  Some  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  Europe  also  attain  great  depths ;  thus, 
Lake  Geneva  is  1,000  feet,  Lago  Magglore  1,I58 
feel  and  Como  1,3S8  fee*. 

Salt  Lakes. —  Two  kinds  arc  recognized: 
(o)  portions  of  the  sea  cut  off  frotn  the  general 
oceanic  area  by  epipene  or  hypogene  agendea; 
(b)  takes,  originally  fresh-vrater,  which  have 
been  rendered  saline  by  evaporation  and  con- 
centration. Those  of  ine  first  group  range  in 
size  from  mere  pools  and  lagoons  up  to  inland 
seas,  such  as  those  of  the  greaf  Aralo-Caspian 
depression.  The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  Utah  are  good  examples  of  the  second 
group  of  saUne  lakes,  which  might  be  defined 
shortly  as  lakes  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
ocean.  The  Caspian  Sea  is  97  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  an  area  of  aboin 
170,000  square  miles  and  is  from  2,500  to  3,000 
feet  deep  in  the  deepest  parts.    A  still  nore  de- 

Jressed  area  is  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ntr> 
ice  of  which  is  1^  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  Scotland  the  term  loch  is  applied  (o  lE^es 
or  lake-like  extensions  of  the  sea  completely 
shut  in  by  land. 

LAKE.  Pigments  consisting  of  coloring 
matter  combined  with  a  metallic  oxide  are  called 
lakes.  They  are  obtained  by  mixing  with  the 
solution  of  the  coloring  matter  a  solution  of 
alum  or  of  a  salt  of  tin,  tungsten,  zinc  or  other 
metal  and  then  adding  an  alkali  or  alkaline  car- 
bonate. The  precipitate  which  forms  consists 
of  the  color  combined  with  the  oxide.  Among 
tlfe  pigments  prepared  in  tlris  way  may  be  men- 
tioned blue  lake,  consisting  of  cobalt  blue,  indigo 
or  ultramarine  and  alumma;  madder  lake,  of 
madder  and  alumina;  orange  lake,  of  turmeric 
and  alumina;  tarmine  lake,  of  cochineal  and 
alumina,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  important 
of  -11;  purple  lake,  of  logwood  and  alumina, 
and  so  on.  The  exact  lint  depends  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  and  the  mode  of 
pr»iaration,  as  the  lakes  do  not  appear  to  be 
defmite  compounds.  Lake  jHgments  are  largely 
used  not  onl:^  in  painting,  but  also  in  calico- 
printing,  but  in  the  latter  the  metallic  oxtde  is 
put  upon  the  cloth  and  the  color  is  afterward 
applied. 

LAKE  AGASSIZ,  5g'?-sl,  name  given  by 
N.  H.  Winchell  to  a  lai^  body  of  water  which 
in  the  Glacial  Epocii  covered  the  Red  River 
Valley  in  Manitoba,  Saskxtcbewai^  northeastem 
Mortn  E^kota  and  western  Minnesota.  Its 
shrunken  remnants  are  lakes  Winnipeg,  Man!' 
toba,  Winnipegosis,  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Red  Lake.  Its  area  was  about 
110,000  square  miles,  its  length  nearly  TOOmiles^ 
its  width  250  miles  and  its  greatest  depth  TOO 
feet  more  than  the  depth  of  its  remnants.  Its 
«istence  was  doe  to  the  ice  sheet  of  the 
Olada]  Epoch  wliich  at  me  stage  of  recession 
dammed  the  northern  outlet  through  Nelson 
River;  at  the  time  the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  to 
the  south  by  a  transient  stream  called  river 
Warren.  The  sheet  of  slh  that  accumulated  in 
tne  bed  of  this  lake  now  constitutes  the'  soil  of 
a  great  level  plain  not<d  for  its  linmriant  crops 


of  hard  wheat.  For  descriptioa  consult  Warren 
Upbam,  Monograph  25,  United  Stales  Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

LAKE  BONNEVILLE,  bon'vfl.  See 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

LAKE  BOUNDARIES.  See  Bound- 
aries OK  THE  United  States, 

LAKE  CARP,  a  fish,  Carpiodn  Thomp- 
ttmi,  one  of  the  carp-suckers  (q.v.),  ii^abiting 
ibe  Great  Lakes. 


Charles  and  Calcasieu  River, 
Southern  Pacific  line,  219  miles  from  New 
Orleans  and  160  miles  from  Houstonj  Tex.'; 
terminus  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway  and  Kansas  Ciiv  Southern 
Railway:  on  Ocean  lo  Ocean  Highway,  deep 
water  through  Intercoastal  Canal  via  Port 
Arthur  west,  and  N-ew  Orleans  on  the  west. 
One  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  of  the  State. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  courthouse,  city 
hall,  four  graded  schools,  high  school,  four 
colored  schools,  17  churches,  Carnegie  library, 


Federal    building   and    i 
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pecans  and  all  garden  truck  with  300  farming 
days  10  the  year.  In  the  heart  of  the  Calcasieu 
long  leaf  yellow  pine  timber  district  and  chief 
centre  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  State,  it  lies  10  miles  cast  of  the  greatest 
sulphur  producing  mines  in  the  world  and  15 
mifes  east  of  the  Vinton  and  Edgcrly  oil  fields. 
From  this  centre  of  Calcasieu  Parish  radiates  a 
200-mile  ($2,000,000)  system  of  hard  surfaced 
highways ;  the  Calcasieu  River  bridge,  concrete 
and  steel,  1,782  feet  in  length,  was  completed 
in  1918.  The  city  was  settled  1852,  incorporated 
1857,  chartered  1886  and  adopted  commission 
form  of  government  1913.    Pop,  20,000, 

LAKE  CITY,  Fla.,  town  amd  county-seat 
of  Columbia  County,  <»i  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
and  other  railroads,  60  miles  west  of  Jackson- 
ville. Here  until  1905  was  located  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  There  is  an  agricultural 
experiment  station.  In  1901  the  State  1(^- 
lature  granted  the  town  a  new  charter  greatly 
enlarging  its  limits.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  Columbia 
College  (Baptist)  and  is  located  in  a  thriving 
cotton  r^on.  Cattle-raising  and  truck  fann- 
ing are  aJso  important  industries.  The  town 
has  an  ^important  trade  in  cotton,  lumber,  tur- 
pentine, fruit,  etc.  The  waterworks  and  electric- 
lighting  titants  are  municipally  owned.  Pop. 
3,422. 

LAKE  CITY,  Minn.,  dty  in  Wabasha 
County,  on  the  expansion  of  the  Mississip^ 
River  known  as  Lake  Pepin,  and  on  the  Qii- 
cagD,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  57 
miles  southeast  of  Saint  Paul,  It  has  a  public 
library  and  high  school  .and  numerous  manu- 
factures, including  grain  elevators,  flour  mills, 
cut-glass  works,  pearl-button,  boat,  wagon  and 
carnage  factories,  foundries,  machine  shops 
and  an  extensive  nursery  covering  1,400  acres. 
The  city  is  a  popular  sumrner  resort  The  aif 
has  adopted  the  commission  form  of  — ™— - 
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ment,  and  owns  the  waterworks  and  electric- 
lighi  platH.    Pop.  3.142. 

LAKE  DWELLINGS,  dwelling-bouses  of 
men  built  on  piles  in  the  water  near  the  shore 
of  a  lake.  They  may  be  considered  in  two 
categories:  (1)  The  prehistoric  structures  of 
Switzerland  and  the  neighborinR  region;  and 
(2)   more  modern  structures  elsewhere. 

Swiss  Lake  DwellinjB.— Villages  con- 
Stniaed  by  men  of  the  Neolithic  and  subsequent 
ages  of  culture  (see  Stone  Ace)  in  the  water 
of  the  lakes  of  northwestern  Switzerland,  and 
in  adjoining  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  They 
do  not  represent  an  epoch  in  itself,  but  only 
incidents  of  situation  with  reference  to  the 
social  conditions  of  iheir  litne.  The  region  was 
one  of  difficult  mountains,  and  doubtless  these 
were  infested  by  roaming  bands  of  savage 


lawless  men,  putting  in  constant  danger  the 
id  property  of  any  settler  desiring  peace 
mfort.    It  may  well   be   supposed  that 


the  desire  for  safety  was  the  ruling 
constructing  homes  surrounded  by  water,  where 
by  the  lifting  or  destruction  of  a  bridge  or 
causeway,  or  the  withdrawal  of  boats,  a  village 
might  rest  in  security  against  bandits  who 
would  not  have  the  means  of  immediately  at- 
tacking by  water,  and  could  not,  or  would  not, 
wait  to  carry  on  a  prolonged  siege.  Some 
dwellings  of  the  same  kino,  however,  were 
placed  on  the  shore,  and  these  would  probably 
be  abandoned  at  the  coming  of  raiders.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  water- 
guarded  communities  represent  the  most  ad- 
vanced effort  of  the  time  to  obtain  a  settled 
social  state  and  faster  industry.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  these  villages  than  may  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  their  remains.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  larger  lakes  as  well  as  in  some  small 
ones-~perhai»  300  sites  in  Switzerland  and 
many  others  in  Italy.  The  first  discovery  was 
in  Lake  Zurich  in  1854,  when  a '  — 


dredging  recovered  hundreds  of  implements  of 
stone,  bone  and  deer-horn,  that  had  been  lying 
in  the  mud  for  thousands  of  years.  Subse- 
quent exploration  of  the  submerged  margins  of 
other  Swiss  lakes  showed  many  more  town 
sites,  and  exhumed  a  vast  quantify  of  relics,  in 
some  cases  onl^  those  of  the  Stone  Age,  in 
others  metallic  implements  denoting  occupation 
in  the  age  of  bronze,  while  a  very  few  sites 
showed  an  intermediate  condition  of  culture. 
The  custom  of  making  these  lacustrine  villages 
continued,  therefore,  from  the  time  of  the 
Neolithic  people  —  probably  from  their  first 
advent  — on  through  the  Bronze  Age  and  into 
the  more  modern  lime  when  iron  had  come  into 
use.  It  is  surprising  that  it  should  not  have 
been  found  in  existence  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  pioneers  to  this  region,  but  rto  written 
record  or  even  tradition  indlates  survival  to 
historic  times.  The  occupation  of  these  vil- 
lages, however,  was  far  from  continuous.  At 
Robenhausen.  on  the  ancient  Lake  PfafSkon, 
now  a  dry  marsh,  three  Neolithic  occupations 
appear,  one  on  ton  of  the  other,  and  each  was 
destroyed  before  the  next  be^n.  The  tops  of 
each  set  of  piles  are  from  Uirce  to  five  feet 
higher  than  the  earlier  set.  The  number  of 
houses  in  the  first  occupation  has  never  been 
estimated;  that  of  the  second  has  been  esti- 
mated at  30,  and  the  third  and  last  at  50  houses. 


The  settlement  covered  nearly  three  acres  and 
contained  about  100,000  piles.  At  Morges,  on 
Lake  Geneva,  again,  three  different  stations 
close  together  evidently  belong  to  different 
times.  One  has  yielded  no  metal;  the  second 
a  mixture  of  stone  and  the  straight,  flat,  bronze 
hatchets  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  the 
bronw  period;  the  third  only  the  finest  of 
advanced  bronze-work.  "Here,"  as  T.  W. 
Wilson  remarks,  "there  could  have  been  no 
contemporaneity  —  no  mixture.  Each  must 
have  been  destroyed  before  the  other  b^^n." 
It  is  probable  that  these  successive  occopatitms 
represent  as  many  catastrophes,  most  likely 
overwhelming  conquests  in  which  the  places 
were  sacked  and  swept  away  by  fire.  Evidence 
of  conflagratiDn  is  frequently  noticed.  In  such 
a  case  decay  and  ice  would  gradually  dispose 
of  the  piles  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
where  It  was  deep,  or  the  timbers  were  sunk  in 
mucC  they  would  be  preserved.  A  complete 
dt^^out  canoe  has  been  found  in  one  [dace. 
Burned  towns  might  frequently  have  been  re- 
btiilt,  but  finally  all  were  abandoned,  and  new 
towns  arose  near  by  in  subseauent  centuries, 
built  by  new  folks.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
villages  were  of  comparatively  great  size.  That 
at  Morges  was  1,200  feet  long  by  150  broad,  and 
is  estimated  to  have  housed  1,200  inhabitants. 
Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  plan  ^  and 
construction  of  these  lacustrine  habitations. 
Although  in  some  of  the  little  lakes  foundations 
of  bunfies  of  withes,  or  of  heaps  of  stones,  were 
made,  as  in  building  crannogs,  most  villages 
rested  on  thousands  of  piles.  The  labor  in- 
volved must  have  been  prodigious,  especially  in 
the  Stone  Age,  when  trees  had  to  be  felled  and 
cleared  of  limbs,  and  piles  sharpened,  with  only 
stone  hatchets  and  fire  for  tools.  The  neces- 
sary number  of  piles  having  been  driven  into 
the  lake-bottom,  their  tops  were  cut  to  a  general 
level  and  then  floored  over  with  planking  or 
slabs,  on  which  the  buildings  were  erectedT  A 
narrow  bridge,  perhaps  with  a  draw,  connected 
the  platform  with  the  short  "  What  the  houses 
and  other  superstructures  were  like  is  a  matter 
of  doubt,  liiey  must  have  been  fairly  substan- 
tial and  tight  to  withstand  the  winter  cold  and 
mountain  gales ;  and  no  doubt  contained  fire- 
places of  stones  and  clay  for  warmth  and  cook- 
mg  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
usuafly  formed  of  reeds  or  slender  poles  cover- 
ing the  frame,  and  coated  with  clay,  forming 
'wattle-and-daub*  huts,  as  fragments  of  such 
clay  walls,  hardened  by  fire,  have  been  found  in 
abundance. 

Other  L«ke-DweUenv— Antiquarians  and 
travelers  have  described  dmilar  dwellings,  and 
even  villages  sdll  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Thrace  early  in 
the  5th  century,  B.C..  saw  the  natives  about  Lake 
Prasias  living  in  a  lacustrine  village  predselr 
like  those  of  ancient  Switzerland ;  modem 
Rumelian  fishermen  aroimd  Lake  Prasias  still 
build  and  inhabit  similar  dwellings.  The  same 
custom  is  followed  by  tribes  dwelling  on 
marshes,  lake-borders  c 
tral     Africa, 

Australasia         _  -,   -   - 

motives  nowadays  are  not  always,  if  ever,  iear 
of  enemies,  but  rather  convenience,  since  sad) 
folks  arc  usually  dependent  on  boats  for  travel 
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and  out  of  the  way  o£  danKerous  animals  and 
annoying  vermin.  One  of  tlic  most  prominent 
examples  is  that  which  led  Eurofiean  explorers 
to  |[ive  [he  name  Venezuela  ("Little  Venice") 
to  the  northern  coast  of  South  America. 
Around  Lake  Maracaibo  the  Indians  dwelt  in 
the  rainy  season  in  flimsy  shelters  perched  on 
piles  driven  in  the  water,  the  shorter  ones 
carry ine  the  sills  and  floor,  and  the  longer  ones 
the  roof-poles.  They  made  platforms  for  stor- 
ing property,  and  little  islands  as  refuges  for 
their  meagre  livestock.  But  there  is  a  well- 
known  example  nearer  home.  The  Irish,  and 
lo  a  less  extent  the  Scotch  and  English  of  old 
times,  had  lake  dwellings  that  were  made  in  the 
following  way  and  were  styled  crannogs. 

Crannogt. —  Great  quantities  of  small 
stems,  sticks  and  the  like  are  collected  and  sunk 
by  means  of  stones  in  the  lake,  so  as  lo  form  an 
island.  Very  often  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
existence  of  an  island  just  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which  can  be  raised  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  surface  with  comparatively  little 
labor.  Sometimes  a  few  upright  piles  are  driven 
in  on  the  top  after  the  chief  part  of  the  island 
has  been  made  in  the  manner  described.  When 
the  island  is  thus  raised  to  a  suiSdent  height 
it  is  frequently;  strengthened  by  an  enclosure  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake  per- 
pendicularly. A  platform  of  thin  stems  of 
trees,  either  rounti  or  split  into  boards,  is  then 
BaAt  on  top  of  the  island,  and  this  supports  the 
structures  that  are  built  on  them.  The  cran- 
Dogs  of  Ireland  appear  to  have  been 
ra^er  used  as  strongholds  than  as  dwellings. 
Consult  Keller,  'Lake  Dwellings  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Other  Parts  of  Europe'  (1878); 
Wood,  Martin,  'Lake  Dwellings  of  Ireland* 
(1886);    Munro     R.,    'Ancient    Scottish    Lake 


ogy. 

Eunest  Incersou. 

LAKE  FOREST,  III.,  dty  in  Lake  County, 
on  Lake  Michj^n,  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  28  miks  north  of 
Chicago.  It  is  a  suburban  and  residential  town 
without  industries  or  manufactories.  There  is 
here  a  seminary  for  girls,  a  public  library,  an 
academy  for  boys  and  L^e  Forest  University 
(q.v.).  It  was  settled  in  1859,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  council  elected  every  two 
years.     Pop.  3,349. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY,  at  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  is  an  educational  corx>OTation, 
operating  four  institutions :  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege, opened  in  1876,  offering  courses  in  libera) 
arts  and  sciences  for  both  men  and  women; 
Lake  Forest  Academy,  a  boys'  preparatory 
school,  ojtened  in  1858;  Ferry  Hall,  opened  in 
1869,  a  fi;irls'  preparatory  school  and  junior  col- 
lege, named  for  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Ferry,  who 
left  a  bequest  of  $35,000  for  such  a  school,  and 
the  Lake  Forest  School  of  Uusic  opening  in 
1916,  incor^ratii^  and  extending  the  courses 
in  music  hitherto  given  in  other  departments. 
A  summer  school  of  landscape  architectnre 
was  instituted  in  191&  The  charter  was  pro- 
cured in  1857  by  a  group  of  prominent  eiti- 
*ens  of  Chicago  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Patterson,  D.D.,  who  formed  the 
Lake  Forest  Association  in  1856  and  purchased 
1,300  acres  of  land  on  the  high  wooded  sbott 


of  Lake  Michigan,  28  miles  north  of  (^icago. 
Here  the  town  of  Lake  Forest  was  plotted  in 
1857,  every  alternate  lot  being  assigned  to  the 
university  62  acres  being  set  aside  as  a 
campus.  The  ori^nal  title  of  the  institution 
was  Lind  University,  but  this  was  changed  in 
1865  to  Lake  Forest  University.  The  college, 
the  academy  and  Ferry  Hall  have  separate 
grounds  and  buildings  and  independent  facul- 
ties. They  are  all  provided  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  dormitories  and  commons,  as  well 
as  a  modem  educational  plant.  The  faculties 
number  55  and  there  are  490  students  enrolled. 
The  libraries  contain  43,000  volumes.  The 
total  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  is 
$1,040,000'  the  endowment  amounts  to  $1,200,- 
000,  indutling  the  special  Bross  Fund  of  $40,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  used  for  lectures  similar 
lo  the  Bampton  and  Gifford  Lectures,  and  for 
a  decennial  prize  in  the  field  of  Christian 
apologetics. 

LAKE  OF  THE  FOUR  FOREST  CAN- 
TONS, Switzerland  a  common  name  for  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne.  The  city  of  Lucerne  and  the 
towns  of  Kusnacht,  Bninnen  and  FIflelen  are 

LAKE  GENEVA,  jf-ne'v^.  Wis.,  dty  in 
Walworth  County,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  70  miles  northwest  oi 
Chicago.  Situated  on  Lake  Geneva,  the  dty 
has  devdoped  into  a  popular  summer  resort 
The  lake  is  nine  miUs  long  and  from  one  to 
three  miles  in  width,  and  is  fed  entirely  Iqr 
springs.  The  Yerkes  Observatory,  belonging  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  is  located  here. 
There  arc  numerous  large  hotels,  diurches,: 
schools,  a  public  library,  the  Oakwood  and 
Lakeside  sanitariums  and  other  buildings. 
It  has  a  condensed  milk  factory,  cement- 
stone  and  brick  works,  and  a  creamery. 
The  dty  was  incorporated  in  1893  and 
is  governed  fay  a  mayor  and  counri)  elected 
annually.  The  waterworks  are  the  property  of 
the  dty.    Pop.  3,079. 

LAKE  GEORGE,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  noted  and  picturesifue  lakes  in  the 


flowing  into  it.  Its  outlet  is  Lake  Champlain  ii. 
the  Saint  l.awrence  River  Ba^n.  It  is  the  head- 
waters of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  valleys.  It  narrows  at  its  outlet  and 
the  waters  enter  Lake  Champlain  by  a  short 
creek,  which  has  a  descent  of  about  230  feet  in  a 
mile  with  a  series  of  cascades  and  an  abrupt 
fall  of  30  feet  at  Ticonderoga.  Its  length  is 
about  36  miles,  and  it  is  346  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  at  its  headwaters  it  is  247  feet  above  Lake 
Champlain. 

In  1609  Champlain  sailed  up  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name,  and  Indians  told  him  of  the 
beautiful  water  called  Andiatarocti  (Place 
Where  the  Lake  Contracts)  but  there  is  no  rec- 
ord that  he  ever  saw  Lake  George.  Father 
Jognes,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  first  saw  the  lake 
w^ile  a  captive  in  Mohawk  hands  on  9  Aug. 
1642;  but  it  was  not  till  he  saw  it  a  second 
time  on  29  May  1646,  that  he  called  it  Lac  du 
Saint  Sacrament,  or  Lake  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  owing  to  his  having  seen  it  on  the 
eye  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  name  which  it  retained 
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until  it  was  changed  by  Gen,  William  Johnson, 
.  28  Aug.  1755,  and  pven  that  of  Lake  George, 
after  George  II.  The  name  'Horicon*  given 
it  by  Cooper,  is  an  historical  fraud,  tlie  creation 
of  the  novelist's  brain. 

This  lake  is  on  the  direct  route  of  travel 
which  was  nsed  in  the  early  days  of  exploration 
and  colonization  in  journeying  to  and  from 
Canada  and  New  York.  It  was  on  the  Great 
War  Trail  of  *he  Nations,  and  was  in  turn  un- 
der the  control  of  the  French,  the  Ejigtish  and 
the  Colonists,  while  our  country  was  in  its 
formative  stage.  During  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  forts  were  built  at  Carillon  (Ticonder- 
oga)  by  the  French,  and  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George  (Fort  William  Henry.,  Fort  George  and 
Fort  Gage)  by  the  Enelish,  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  numerous  bloody  contests,  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians,  the  Frendi  of  Canada 
and  the  English  of  the  colonies.  The  encounter 
known  as  the  "Battle  of  L^kc  George*  occurred 
S  Sept.  1755,  between  the  French  and  Algon- 
quins  under  Baron  Dieskau,  and  the  English 
and  Iroquois  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  with 
an  Indian  chief,  King  Hendrick,  in  charge  of 

this  battle  was  unveiled  at  Lake  George  8  Sept. 
1903.  It  consists  of  heroic  figures  ofSir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  and  Chief  Hendrick,  designed  by 
Albert  Weinert  The  State  of  New  York  has 
purchased  here  a  large  tract  of  land,  containing 
the  battlegrounds  and  Fort  George,  the  reser- 
Tation  being  known  as  "Battle  Park.'  A  few 
miles  to  the  south  King  Hendrick  fell,  while  a 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  Col.  Ephraim 
Williams,  founder  of  Williams  College,  met 
bis  death. 

Among  the  more  important  events  associated 


9  Aug.  1757;  the  gathering  of  Lord  Aber- 
crombie's  great  army,  its  defeat  and  death  of 
Lord  Howe  at  Ticonderoga,  5-8  July  1758;  the 
building  of  Fort  George,  advance  down  the 
lake  and  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Lord 
Amherst,  July  1759;  capture  of  Fort  Ticonder- 
oga by  Ethan  Allen,  May  1775;  removal  of 
Kuns  and  stores  over  the  lake,  winter  of  177S- 
"6  to  Boston  by  Col.  Henry  Knox;  and  oc- 
cupancy by  American  forces,  spring  1776,  fol- 
lowed by  devastating  smallpox  epidemic; 
seizure  by  General  Burgoyne,  summer  1777;  un- 
successful attack  on  Diamond  Island  by  Ameri- 
cans under  Coionel  Brown  on  English  forces, 
22  Sept.  1777;  capture  of  Fort  George  by  Maj. 
Christopher  Carlton  (English)  October  1780; 
visit  of  General  Washington  and  staff,  July 
1783. 

The  Slate  has  bountifully  stocked  its  waters 
with  fish.  Deer,  black  bear,  rabbits,  partridges. 
foxes,  minks  and  rattlesnakes  arc  to  be  found 
among  its  mountains,  and  ducks,  eagles,  gulls 
and  all  kinds  of  wild  birds  fly  above  its  waters. 
The  lake  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  most 
Striking  of  which  are  Prospect  (1,800  feet), 
Buck  (2,000  feet),  Tongue,  with  its  succession  of 
mounts.  Erebus,  Shelving  Rock,  Black  (2,315 
feet),  Anthony's  Nose,  named  after  Anthony 
Wayne,  and  Rogers'  Slide,  after  the  fabled  ex- 
ploit of  Rogers  the  Ranger,  in  17S7-S8. 

Lake  George  has  more  than  200  islands, 
among  the  largest  of  which  are  Long  and  Big 
Burnt  islands  i  Dome  Island  is  the  highest. 
Green  Island  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  Dia- 


mond the  most  celebrated  historically  and  senti- 
mentally; Tea — so-called  from  "a  tea  house* 
erected  there  in  1828;  Recluse  and  Floating  Bat- 
tery, occupied  ^  Abercrombic  1758;  Fourteen 
Mile,  used  by  Burgoyne's  forces  for  camping 
purposes;  Harbor  Islands,  scene  of  a  bloody 
conflict  (25  July  17S7)  between  French  and 
Indians  and  English ;  and  Prisoners',  at  foot  of 
lake,  used  by  the  French  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  captives.  'The  Narrows,"  half  way 
down,  are  narrow  passages  in  the  lake,  clustered 
nrilti  large  and  small  islands,  known  generally 
as  the  •Hundred  Islands." 

There  are  many  indentations  in  the  lake  line, 
some  forming  large  bays.  The  best  known  are 
Dunham's,  Kattskill,  Bolton,  Northwest,  in  it- 
self a  considerable  lake.  Fourteen  Mile  and 
Paradise,  the  most  beautiful  bay  in  the  world. 
The  lake  is  well  served  by  three  fine  steamers 
run  in  connection  with  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Railroad  and  Champlain  Transportation 
Line.  The  principal  villages  on  the  lake  are 
—  Lake  (George,  at  the  head,  located  in  the  town 
of  Caldwell,  Bolton  Landing  and  Hague,  near 
which  are  the  Dixon  graphite  mines,  the  largest 
of  their  kind  in  existence.  The  ruins  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  (q.v.)  are  not  far  from  the  foot 
of  the  lake.  Geologically,  Lake  C^orge  is 
thought  to  be  a  formation  of  the  Glacial  Age. 
To  the  nrineralogical  expert  specimens  of  value 
are  readily  accessible  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. Garnets,  resin!  tes,  cocolite,  pyroxene, 
sphene,  graphite  and  tourmahne  are  found  at 
Rogers'  Slide;  feldspar,  hematite  at  or  near 
Anthany'a  Nose;  while  the  beach  sands  con- 
tain powdered  garnet,  amethyst,  crystal  quarti, 
magnetic  sand  and  epidole;  on  Diamond  Island 
are  found  quartt  crystals;  gold  in  non-paying 
quantities  has  also  been  discovered. 

Consult  Reid,  'Lake  George  and  Lake 
Cliamplain>  (New  York  1910);  Seelye,  'Lake 
(leorge  in  History'  (Lake  George  1897). 

James  A.  Holden. 

LAKE  HBRRING.  or  LAKE  WHIT- 
ING, a  local  name  for  certain  whitefisb  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  especially  the  cisco  (q.v.). 

LAKE  LAHONTAN.  The  name  of  the 
early  French  explorer  Lahonlan  was  given  tw 
Clarence  King  to  a  large  body  of  water  which 
in  the  Pleistocene  Bpocn  occupied  8,422  square 
miles  of  the  Great  Basin  province  of  northern 
Nevada.  It  was  caused  by  a  cyde  of  increased 
precii»tation  durine  the  Glacial  times.  With 
increasing  aridity  of  climate  the  water  dried  up 
until  at  present  there  remains  only  a  few  stut- 
tered salme  lakes  or  ponds;  of  Aese  Pyramid, 
Winnemucca,  Carbon,  Walker  and  Honey 
lakes  are  the  most  notable.  At  its  maximum, 
when  the  lake  was  about  500  feet  deep,  and  also 
at  an  intermediate  stage,  terraces  were  de- 
veloped. These  are  conspiciraus  on  the  present 
desert  slopes  especially  where  deltas  were 
formed  by  streams  emp^ng  their  load  of  gravel 
and  sand  into  the  lake.  As  dessication  pro- 
^ssed  the  waters  of  the  lake  became  increas- 
mgly  saline  and  deposited  tufa  or  impure  cal- 
cium carbonate  especially  of  the  variety  thino- 
litc;  this  occurs  in  columns,  terraces  and  other 
forms  in  various  parts  of  the  area.  For  de- 
tailed description  consult  I.  C.  Russell,  Mono- 
graph 11,  United  States  (geological  Snrv^. 

LAKE  SCHOOL,  or  LAKIST8,  a  name 
given   by   the  Edinbtirgh  Reviev 
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British  poeU  who  caaie  forward  cons^cuously 

at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  en- 
deavored to  substitute  a  natural  and  simple 
(aste  for  the  classicism  of  which  Addison  and 
Pope  furnish  leading  examples.  They  received 
their  name  from  the  picturesoue  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  where  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Southey  had  fixed  their  residence, 
LAKE-TO-SEA  COMMISSION,  or  In- 
ternational Waterways  Commission.  In  June 
1902  President  Roosevelt  approved  an  act  of 
Congress  (Rivers  and  Haiiiors  Act)  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  an  international  com- 
mission of  six  members,  three  representing  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  three  from 
Canada,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  con- 
ditions and  uses  of  die  waters  adjacent  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  corresponding  act  was  passed  by 
the  Dominion  government.  At  the  meetings  of 
the  commission  held  in  190S  it  became  apparent 
that  the  United  States  government  placed  a 
much  narrower  construction  upon  the  acts  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  the  commission 
than  that  applied  to  it  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, which  held  that  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mission's powers  included  all  waters  adjarient  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries.  The 
United  States  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
interpreted  the  inquiries  of  the  commission  as 
being  limited  to  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  point  was  yielded  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  questions  discuascd  at 
subsequent  meetings  are  the  uses  of  the  waters 
at  Satill  Sainte  Uarie  and  of  the  Niagara  River, 
and  an  equitable  (tivision  thereof ;  the  protection 
of  Niagara  Falls  as  a  scenic  spectacle;  pro- 
posed uniformity  in  marine  signal  lights  be- 
tween the  two  countries-  the  advisability  of 
building  controlling  works  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Eric  ■  the  diversion  southward  of  certain 
waters  in  Minnesota  that  now  flow  north  into 
the  Rainy  River  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
the  efltect  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  on 
the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence-  suppression  of  illegal  fishing  on  the 
Great  Lakes;  common  channels,  navigation 
regulation  in  narrow  channels,  shore  protection 
and  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated   in   Canada,    to   the   United   States,   and 

On  n' April  19tB,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  concluded  a  treaty  respecting  the 
demarcation  of  the  international  botmdary  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  which  for 
that  purpose  is  divided  into  eight  sections. 

A  new  commission  with  enlarged  powers  for 
dealing  with  all  iniemallonal  water  rights  on 
the  frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  created  under  treaty  of  January 
1909,  under  which  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission was  created  :n  1911.  This  commission 
is  vested  with  authority  to  deal  not  merely  with 
boundary  waters,  but  also  with  "all  questions 
which  are  now  pending  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  involving 
the  rights,  obligations  or  interests  of  either  in 
relation  to  the  other,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other,  along  their  common  frontier,  and  to 
make  provision  for  the  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  all  such  questions  as  may  hereafter 
arise."  It  is  composed  of  six  members,  three 
from  each  country,  and  holds  sessions  at  Wash- 
ington in  April  and  at  Ottawa  in  October  in 


each  year.  This  body  has  now  superseded  the 
old  Lake-to-Sea  or  International  Waterways 
Commission,  save  as  respects  the  deternunation 
of  the  boundary  through  the  Great  Lakes,  with 
which  duty  it  was  wecially  charged  by  the 
treaty  of  11  April  1906,  already  referred  to. 
LAKB    SILVBRSIDES.       See     Silver- 

LAKB  STATJS,  The,  s  popular  name  given 
to  Utchigan.  Its.  shores  are  watered  by  lakes 
Superior,  Uicfaigao,  Huron  and  Erie.  The  In- 
dian word  Michigan  signifies  'great  water." 

LAKE  STURGEON,  the  stni^eon  (AH- 
ptnstr  ntbieundut)  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Great  Lake  region.  It  is  also  called  Ohio, 
Black,  Stone  and  Rock  Sturgeon,  and  is  the 
most  common  of  the  Nonh  American  fresh- 
water tturgeons,  weighing  50  to  lOO  ponnds. 
See  Stubgbon. 
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United  States  and  southern  Canada, 
the  Great  Lake  trout  (C.  namaycush) ;  and 
'  icowet  (C  siscowet').  The  former, 
important,  occurs  in  most  of  the 
larger  lakes  and  ponds  from  New  Brunswick 
to  Idaho  and  Vancouver  Island,  and  throughout 
northern  Canada  and  Alaska.  The  Canadians 
call  it  namaycush  and  b^  other  Indian  names ; 
in  Maine  and  Vermont  it  is  known  as  "togue" 
and  *longe*  respectively;  and  on  the  upper 
Great  Lakes  as  Mackinaw  trout.  It  is  the 
largest  of  ihe  trout  family,  sometimes  exceed- 
ing 100  pounds  in  weight,  but  the  average  speci- 
men weighs  from  IS  to  20  pounds;  the  bluest 
fish  are  found  in  the  largest  and  deepest  lakes. 
I-t  is  trout-like  in  fortn,  thin-skinned,  with  little 
or  no  underlying  fat^  tissue,  and  dark  gray 
polled  with  round  paler  spots  sometimes  of  a 
slightly  reddish  tinge.  It  is  fierce  and  voracious, 
seizing  and  feeding  upon  'all  fishes  widi  soft 
fins"  and  anything  else  edible  that  falls  in  its 
wa>[;  and  when  mature  it  can  hold  its  own 
against  any  other  depredator,  so  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  ruler  of  the  lakes.  It  spawns 
on  the  reefs  in  the  late  autumn,  but  otherwise 
dwelb  in  the  dewier  waters;  Jordan  says  that 
the  usual  num!>er  of  c^gs  deposited  at  one 
H»wning  is  only  5  OOO  or  6,000.  As  a  gaine- 
nsh  it  seems  vanable,  in  some  waters  affofdin^ 
good  sport  by  trolling  with  a  spoon-bait  or  live 
minnow,  and  in  others  having  small  repute 
among  anglers.  All  agree,  however,  as  lo  the 
excellence  of  its  flesh  on  the  table;  and  it  fur- 
ni^es  a  commercial  fishery  on  the  Great  Lakes 
only  excelled  in  importance  by  that  for  white- 
fish.  These  trout  are  usually  caught  by  vast 
gill-nets  operated  by  steam  vessels,  ana  three 
or  four  tons  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  single 
haul.  About  18S5  the  supply  in  the  Great  Lakes 
was  dimini^ed  to  an  alarming  extent;  but  arti- 
ficial propagation  by  the  State  and  national 
governments  soon'  restored  the  quantity,  so  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  more 
could  be  taken  by  fishermen  than  could  profit- 
ably be  sold.  It  is  outranked  in.  market-price 
and  demand,  however,  by  the  whitefish. 

The  si  SCO  wet  is  very  similar,  but  has  a 
deeper  body,  thicker  skin,  beneath  which  is  an 
excessive  development  of  fatty  tissue  and  paler 
coloration.  It  is  rarely  seen  outside  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  it  is  numerous  in  deep  water. 
(See  Saluon;  Trout),  and  consult  works  there 
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died.  Consult  also  Goode,  'American  Fishes' 
(1888)  ;  Jordan  and  Evermann,  'American 
Food  and  Game  Fishes'  (1902);  Sage  and 
Cheney,  'Salmon  Troul'   (1902). 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS,  a  boundary 
lake,  partly  in  the  province  q£  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, and  partly  within  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  with  a  srnall  part  in  Manitoba,  190  miles 
west-northwest  of  Lake  Superior  and  ill  feet 
above  its  level.  It  is  broken  by  one  long  prom- 
ontory and  several  smaller  ones  into  distinct 
portions,  of  which  only  the  southern,  contain- 
ing Big  Island,  is  properly  designated  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  while  the  eastern  bears  the  name 
of  White  Fish  Bay,  rtie  northern,  which  is 
studded  with  islands,  being  called  Clear  Water 
Lake,  and  the  northwestern.  Shoal  Lake.  The 
whole  expanse  of  water  forms  a  single  lake  of 
very  irregular  shape  about  65  miles  in  length 
and  from  10  to  60  in  breadth,  the  water  area 
being  about  1,851  square  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels,  drawing  not  more  than  nine  feet  of 
water,  from  Kenosa  to  the  mouth  of  Rainy 
River,  and  there  is  steamer  service  between 
Rat  Portage,  Norman  and  Keewatin.  Rainy 
River,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  lake,  enters 
it  at  its  southeastern  extremity,  just  below  Fort 
Louise;  its  discharge  is  at  the  north  by  the 
Winnipeg.  It  abounds  with  sturgeon.  The 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
folkiws  the  Rainy  River  to  its  loouth  in  the 
lake,  and  then  proceeds  across  the  !ake  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  Big  Islantl  to  Canada, 
whilst  giving  most  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
proper  to  Minnesota.  A  little  west  of  the  me- 
ridian of  95'  the  boundary  strikes  due  south 
to  meet  the  parallel  of  49°,  which  is  then  fol- 
lowed, the  result  being  that  the  United  States 
owns  an  isolated  portion  of  the  land  on  the 
northwest  shore.  There  are  gold  mines  in  the 
neighborhood.  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  dis- 
covered by_  Jacques  de  Noyon  in  1688.  and  on 
one  of  its  islands  Jean  La  Vcrendrye  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Sioux  in  1736.  See  Boundabies 
OF  THE  United  States. 

LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.,  township  and  village 
of  the  same  name  in  Ocean  County.  The  town 
is  a  famous  health  and  winter  resort,  surrounded 
ty  an  extensive  pine  forest,  in  wtich  are  nu- 
merous lakes.  Here  are  numbers  of  large  hotels 
and  many  cottages  owned  by  residents  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Known  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years  to  a  few,  discovered  and  orig- 
inally promoted  by  men  who  found  here  the 
conditions  which  were  a  necessity  of  long  life, 
and    developed    and    made    successful    by    the 

Presence  of  manifold  advantages,  Lakewood  is 
nown  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  among  the 
most  critical  and  intelligent  travelers  from  Can- 
ada to  the  Gnlf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  in  Europe  and  on  the  Continent 
as  the  most  popular  resort  in  America's  Middle 
East.  Lakewood  has  grown  steadily  in  its  nor- 
mal population,  as  well  as  its  taxable  inventory. 
Its  streets  and  avenues,  carefully  laid  out  and 
well  built  of  etone,  are  kept  in  perfect  repair 
during  the  season  and  afford  one  of  ttie  chief 
charms  of  the  place  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  drives.  The  lakes  of  the  place,  among  its 
great  charms,  are  protected  carefully  from 
contamination  and  at  once  furnish  an  adequate 
water  snpi>ly  for  fire  purposes,  are  points  of 
much  attraction  at  the  infrequent  times  when 


skating  is  available,  and  ttirougttout  the  season 
a  picturesque  viewpoint,  admired  by  ttiousands. 
Pop.  5,149. 

LAKHE,  Iqk'ma,  a  beautiful  tragic  opera 
in  an  Indian  setting,  coniposed  by  Leo  Delibcs, 
libretto  by  Gille  and  Goudincl.  First  pro- 
duced in  Paris  on  14  April  1883.  Lakme,  a 
Hindu  maiden,  falls  in  Tove  with  Gerald,  an 
English  officer,  whom  she  found  trespassing  on 
sacred  ground  near  the  temple  of  her  father, 
Nilakantha,  a  fanatical  Brahmin  priest,  who 
hates  the  English  and  resolves  to  kill  Gerald. 
Disguised  as  a  beggar  and  armed  with  a  dag- 
ger, the  father  sets  out  for  the  city  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter,  disguised  as  a  street 
singer,  to  find  the  Englishman.  The  latter,  as 
expected,  reco^izes  the  girl's  voice  and  betrays 
himself.  He  is  Stabbed  by  Nilakantha,  but  the 
girl  with  the  help  of  a  slave  conveys  Gerald 
to  a  faut  in  the  forest  and  nurses  him  back  to 
health.  A  brother  officer  appears  and  recalls 
Gerald  to  his  sense  of  duty.  The  bugle  calls 
and  he  must  away.  Reading  his  resolve  in  his 
face  that  he  means  to  leave  her,  X.akmi  eats  a 
poisonous  flower  and  dies  in  his  arms. 

LAKSHHI,  liksh'me  (Prosperity),  in 
Hindu  mythology  the  wife  of  Vishnu  and  the 

Soddess  of  fortune.  She  is  the  female  or  pro- 
uctive  energy  of  Vishnu,  and  hence  is  in  many 
cases  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Vishnu.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  ocean  of  milk  when  churned 
by  the  gods  to  obtain  the  beverage  of  immor- 
tality. She  was  thus  born  in  the  full  flush  of 
beauty,  adorned  with  a  diadem  and  wit4i  gons 
on  her  neck  and  arms,  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
lotns.  As  soon  as  she  was  bom  she  betook 
herself  to  the  bosom  of  Vishnu,  to  whom  she 
was  ever  faithful.  Accorditig  to  a  later  view, 
that  of  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  this  god 
produced  ihree  goddesses,  Brahmi,  Lakshmi 
and  Chandika,  the  first  his  creative,  the  second 
his  preserving  and  tfae  third  his  destroying 
energy.    See  Sni. 

LALANDE,  JoMph  Jirome  le  Fransais  de, 
zho-zef  zha-rfim  le  £ran-sa  dS  la-laiid,  French 
astronomer;  b.  Bourg-cn-Bresse,  Ain,  11  July 
1732;  d.  Paris,  4  April  1807.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  mathematics  and  astronomy  and  was  sent 
by  the  Academy  in  1751  to  Berlin  to  determine 
the  parallax  of  the  moon,  while  Lacailte  went 
with  the  same  object  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  After  having  finished  his  operations  at 
Berlin,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  in  the  year  1753.  Thence- 
forward no  volume  of  their  'Transactions'  ap- 
peared which  did  not  contain  some  important 
communication  from  him.  In  1752  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  astronomy  in  the  College 
de  France,  where  he  lectured  with  great  suc- 
cess to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  1795  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Paris  observatory. 
His  chief  works  are  his  'Treatise  on  Astron- 
omy' (1764);  'History.  Theory,  and  Practice 
of  Na\'igation'  ;  and  'Astronomical  Bibliog- 
raphy.' He  wrote  all  the  astronotnical  article.'^ 
for  Ae  great  'Encyclopedic'  and  rewrote  them 
for  the  'Encyclopedic  Methodique,'  and  con- 
tributed to  variotis  scientific  periodicals,  besides 
editing  the  '  C^nnaissance  des  Temps'  from 
1760  to  1775  and  from  1794  tUI  his  death. 
LALANDE'S  DOO.    See  Cape  Fox. 
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LALBHENT,    tSl-mln.    Oabriel,    French 

Jesuit  missionary:  b.  Paris,  10  Oct.  1610;  d.  in 
the  Huron  country,  17  March  1649.  He  be- 
came a  Jesuit  in  1630,  arrived  in  Canada  in 
1646  and  in  1648  was  sent  to  t!ie  Huron  mis- 
sions under  de  Brfbeuf.  He  was  there  about  a 
month  when  the  Iroquois  attacked  the  settlement 
of  Saint  I^atius  and  later  attacked  the  Saint 
Loots  mission,  where  they  captured  de  Bribeuf 
and  Lalement.  They  led  the  two  priests  to 
Saint  Ignatius,  there  tied  them  to  stakes  and 
after  horrible  torture  put  them  (o  death.  Con- 
sult Uarlin,  'Hnrons  et  Iroquois.' 

LALEHSNT,  Jer&me,  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary in  America:  U  Paris,  27  April 
IS93;d.  (Jnebec,  26Jan.  1673.  In  1610  he  entered 
the  Jesiut  order,  then  taught  in  educational 
institutions  of  the  order,  and  in  I638-4S  was 
superior  of  Huron  Jesuit  mission  in  New 
France,  In  1643-50  he  was  superior  of  all  the 
missions  in  New  France.  After  a  sojourn  in 
France  (1650-59),  he  relumed  to  America  to 
resume  his  post.  Letters  and  reports  by  him 
on  the  missions  for  1639-43,  1646-48  and  1660-64 
appear  in  the  great  compilation  of  tie  'Jesuit 
Relations'  (1896-1901).  Consult  also  Fa rkman, 
'The  Jesuits  in  North  America'  (new  ed., 
1896). 

LALITA-VISTARA,  IS-Ii-t^-vIs't^-r*  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic 
literature,  of  unknown  origin  and  antiquity,  ex- 
isting only  in  a  Sanskrit  version.  It  contains 
a  narrative  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
Buddaii  Sakyamuni,  and  is  considered  by  the 
Buddhists  as  one  of  their  chief  works  treating 
of  religious  law. 

LALLA  ROOKH,  lil'^  rook.  This  col- 
lection of  narrative  poems  on  Oriental  themes 
(published  1817)  brought  Moore  £3,000  before 
Longman,  the  publisher,  ever  saw  the  manu- 
script, and, in  popularity  justified  that  price. 
Its  permanent  reputation,  however,  is  almost 
sole^  that  of  a  curiosity.  Uoore  attempted 
an  Oriental  subject  upon  Byron's  suggestion, 
and  following  Byron  centred  the  interest  of 
his  narrative  in  love  and  freedom,  but  had, 
like  Southey,  to  rely  upon  books,  referred  to 
in  learned-looking  notes,  for  his  Eastern  color. 
His  framework  story  of  an  Indian  princess 
traveling  to  meet  the  prince,  her  bethrothed, 
and  entertained  along  the  way  by  the  prince 
himself  in  disguise  telling  stories,  has  charm, 
but  the  stories  themselves  arc  strained  in  feel- 
int  over-decorated,  diffuse.  The  best  of  them, 
'"Sie  Veiled  Prophet,'  approaches  Byron's 
pictur^ueness ;  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  has 
the  lyric  sweetness  of  Uoore's  own  'MelotUes.' 
The  references  to  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom 
are  unconvincing  and  irrelevant.  Of  romantic 
love-sentimentality,  with  due  observance  of 
propriety,  'Lalla  Rookh'  contained  an  abun- 
dance sumcient  to  win  the  favor  of  a  Eeneration 
that  liked  the  sentimentahty  in  Scott  and 
Byron;  of  real  passion  it  contained  about  as 
much  as  a  wedding-cake.    One  is  now  chiefly 


judges  of  Moore's  own  day  did  not  overrate 
the  merit  of  his  performance,  and  Hazlitt.  who 
,  said  that  the  author  had  mistaken  the  art  of 
poetry  for  that  of  cosmetics,  assessed  its  faults 
justly  if  with  characteristic  emphasis. 

William  Hallei. 


LALLY-TOLLBNDAL,  li-lE-td-IM-dU, 
Thomas  Arthur,  Cdmte  de:  b.  Romans.  Dau- 
phine,  1702;  d.  9  May  1766.  He  was  of  Irish 
parentage,  his  father  having  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  James  II.  Trained  to  aims,  he  was 
made  brigadier  on  the  field  of  Fontenoy  for 
distinguished  bravery.  He  accompanied  the 
Pretender  to  Scotland  in  174S_,  and  in  1756  was 
selected  to  restore  the  French  influence  in  India, 
for  which  purpose  he  was  made  governor  of 
Pondicherty.  He  failed  in  this,  surrendered 
Pondicheriy  in  1761  and  was  brought  prisoner 
to  Ei^Iand.  The  following  month  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France,  where,  after  a  long 
imprisoiunent,  he  was  condemned  and  executed 
(1/66)  for  treachery,  etc  His  son  (Trophime 
Gerard,  1751-1830),  supported  by  Voltaire,  ob- 
tained in  1778  a  complete  authoritative  vindica- 
tion of  his  father's  conduct  Consult  Malleson, 
'Count  LaUy'   (1865). 

LALIN,  la-l^,  Spain,  town  in  the  province 
of  Pontevedra,  located  in  a  mountainous  region, 
37  miles  itortheast  of  Pontevedra.  Its  indus- 
trial life  depends  largely  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  hi^lands,  and  it  has  tanneries  and  paper 
mills.    Pop.  16,300, 

LALLBMAND,  UI'man',  Charles  Francois 
Antoine,  BABaiT,  French  general :  b.  Metz,  23 
June  1774;  d.  Paris,  9  March  1839.  A  volunteer 
of  1792,  he  became  an  aide-de-camp  of  Junot 
and  gained  the  grade  of  colonel  by  nis  conduct 
at  Jena.  In  Spain  he  was  advanced  (1811)  to 
brigadier-general  and  took  an  important  part 
under  Davout  (1813-14)  at  the  defense  of 
Hamburg.  Given  command  (1815)  by  Louis 
XVill  of  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  be 
attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  create  a  rising  in 
favor  of  Napoleon,  who  named  him  general  of 
a  division  and  peer  of  France.  With  Napo- 
leon's surrender  and  deportation  to  Saint 
Helena,  he  desired  to  accompany  the  emperor 
but  was  fortndden.  After  several  months  in- 
ternment at  Malta,  he  was  released,  and  after 
traveling  to  the  East  and  to  Egypt  without 
finding  employment,  fae  sailed  (1816)  for  Amer- 
ica at  the  head  of  a  number  of  other  refugees 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  b};  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  24th  July.  Meeting  his  brother 
here^  they  started  to  found  a  colony  in  the 
name  of  Champ  d'Asile  in  Texas  but  encoun- 
tered trouble  with  the  Spaniards  and  he  aban- 
doned his  plans.  He  had  plans  for  releasii^ 
Napoleon,  who  left  him  100,000  francs  in  his 
will  (1821),  but  fae  is  next  faeard  of  in  Spain 
offering  his  services  to  the  Constitutional  party; 
he  next  went  to  Brussels  and  to  Paris  {in  spite 
of  the  death  sentence)  and  finally  to  New  Yorlq 
where  be  directed  an  educational  establishment. 
Re-entering  France  after  the  revolution  of 
]vly  he  was  reinvested  (I83I)  with  his  titles 
and  made  a  peer  of  France  (1S32),  command- 
ing successively  the  17tii  and  the  10th  military 
divisions. 

LALO,  I4-I5,  Bdonsrd  Victor  Antoine, 
French  composer:  b.  Lille,  27  Jan.  1823;  d. 
Paris,  22  April  1892.  He  was  a  pupil,  under 
Baumann,  at  the  Lille  branch  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  bctMming  first  known  at  Paris 
as  the  violinist  in  Armingaud's  chamber-music 
soirfes,  soon  issuing  his  own  chamber-music 
pieces.  His  opera  'Fiesco'  (1867)  was  never 
presented  but  the  ball-music  was  plaved  in  con- 
certs (1872),    His  first  full  success  arrived  vrith 
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till  (1896)  brought  to  completion  bjr  Coouard 
His  grand  ballet,  'Namouna,'  was  included  in 
die  grand  opera  (1882),  then  in  concerts,  and 
his  pantomime,  'Nero,'  was  played  in  1891. 
Aa  composer  of  inslrumenlal  pieces  he  was 
more  fortunate,  siiowing  warmth  and  talent. 
He  wrote  three  violin-concertos :  the  first  dedi- 
cated to  Sarasate,  the  sccpnd,  'Symphonic  es- 
pagnole,'  and  the  third,  ^Concerto  russe' ;  also 
a  cello-concerto,  piano-concerto,  a  'Rhapsodic 
oorv^enne'  for  ute  orchestra,  a  symphony,  etc 

LAMA,  ^enus  Camelida  including  all  die 
South  Amencan  camel  family  represented  by 
the  species  vicu&a,  guanaco,  llama  and  alpaca. 
The  two  former  are  wild  and  the  others  do- 
mesticated races.  O.  Thomas  decided  the  re- 
lationship of  the  domestic  to  the  wild  races  as 
being  derived  from  the  wild  guanaco.  They 
arc  all  smaller  in  size  and  build  than  the  camels 
and  have  no  hump  on  their  backs.  Their  pointed 
cars  are  relatively  longer  <than  the  camels,  &elr 
tails  a  mere  stump,  toes  separated  each  with  its 
pad.  There  is  a  tooih  less  than  the  camels 
on  each  side  of  tbe  upper  jaw.  They  live  in 
western  and  southern  regions  of  South  Amer- 
ica  in  temperate  climate,  as  the  higher  ran^ea 
o(  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras,  in  Patagonia, 
Tierra-del-Fuego,  etc.  See  Llaua;  Aj,paca; 
ViCofiA. 

LAHAI8H,   ta'm^-Iz'm,  the  nam_e  nsualhr 


given  in  the  Occident  to  the  for 

which  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  Tibet  and  in 

Parts  of  central  Asia.  The  word  is  derived 
rom  the  Tibetan  Lama,  'Superior  One,'  a 
term   prooerly  applied   to   the  higher   cle^y, 


■>  Tibet  in  the  7th  century  A.D.,  during  the 
reign  of  King  Srong-lsan  &ttn-po,  who  tnar- 
riea  two  Buddhist  princesses,  tne  one  from. 
Nepal  and  the  other  fium  China;  but  the  re- 
ligion made  little  headway  until  King  Thi-srong 
]%-tsan  about  750  a.d.  caused  it  to  be  preached 
dlrouKhoul  his  dominions  by  an  Indian  teacher 
named  Padmasambhava.  This  remarkable  man, 
who  is  famous  in  Tibet  for  his  supposed 
magical  powers,  succeeded  in  converting  most 
of  the  people  from  their  former  religion,  an 
anirobtic  belief  known  as  'Bon,''  but  only  by 
incorporating  much  of  its  demonolatry  into  ibe 
already  corrupt  form  of  Buddhism  that  he 
taught.  At  this  time  the  order  of  monks,  or 
Lamas,  was  established^  monasteries  were  built, 
and  the  translation  of  the  sacred  books  from 
Sanskrit  into  Tibetan  was  actively  carried  on. 
After  an  ineffectual  persecution  by  King  Lang 
Darma  in  the  9lh  century,  vk^lich  led  to  the  ruin 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.  Buddhism  soon  re- 
gained its  sway  and  the  authority  of  the  mo- 
nastic order  increased.  In  the  Uth  centuiy 
Atlsha,  a  monk  from  India,  tried  lo  reform 
some  of  the  abuses  then  prevalent  and  to 
spread  a  purer  theology,  an  effort  which  ^ve 
nse  to  tlie  sectarian  divisions  of  Lamaism. 
The  Sa-kya  sect  was  especially  favored  by 
Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol  emperor  of  China  in 
the  lith  century,  wJio  recognized  its  Grand 
Lama's  spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy  over 
Tibet.  Another  reformer  arose  in  the  person 
of  Tsong-kha-pa  (1355~14I7\  who  revived  the 
':  discipline  and  founded  the  Ge- 


__  ._.  'Yellow-hat*  sect,  from  the  color  of  iL_ 
headdress,  ifiat  of  the  other  sects  being  red. 
Its  third  Grand  Lama  converted  the  inhabitant'; 
of  Uongolia,  and  received  from  one  of  their 
chieftains  the  title  of  Dalai  ( "ocean- wide'  or 
*all-emfaracing''l  Lama,  by  which  his  successors 
,  have  generally  been  known  to  Europeans.  The 
fifth  Grand  Lama  of  the  Ge-lug-pa,  named 
Ngag-waug  Lo-zaug  Gya-ts'o,  gained  the  tem- 
poral power  over  Tibet  with  Moi^ol  aid  about 
1640,  and  b^^n  the  building  of  the  great  palace- 
monastery  of  Fotala  near  Lhasa,  the  capital 
In  the  following  centuiy  the  Chmese  govern- 
ment asserted  its  suzerainty  over  Tibet,  and  it 
has  since  then  kept  the  Dalai  Lamas  subject 
to  its  political  control,  without,  however,  dimin- 
ishing their  ecclesiastical  prestige  in  Tibet  and 
Mongolia.  At  the  present  day  Lamaists  are 
also  found  in  Manchuria,  among  the  Buriat 
tribes  in  Siberia,  the  Kirghiz,  and  the  Kalmuks 
on  the  Volga.  In  the  south  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Htmalayau  districts  of  Ladakh  and  Bhutan 
and,  in  part,  of  Sikldm  and  Nepal  belong  to 
one  or  another  of  the  Lamaist  sects.  The  total 
number  of  the  adherents  of  the  religion  is  per- 
haps 10,000,000. 

Beliefs,—  The  Buddhism  which  Pa.dmasam- 
bhava  brought  to  Tibet  was  tliat  of  the  Maha. 
yJna  school  (see  Mahayana),  to  which  the 
mystical  rites  and  theories  of  the  Tantra  (q.v,) 
had  already  been  added.  The  doctrinal  peculiar- 
ities of  Lamaism  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  its 
luxuriant  mythology  and  demonology,  derived 
partly  from  Hindu  and  partly  from  Tibetan 
sources.  Beside  and  indeed  outranking  the  his- 
toric Gautama  or  Sakyamuni  are  the  figures  of 
the  divine  'meditative'  Buddhas  (usually  five) 
with  their  active  celestial  emanations,  called 
Bodhisattvas,  and  their  appearances  on  earth 
as  human  Buddhas  in  the  present  world  cycle, 
Gautama  himself  being  the  most  recent  of  these. 
A  'primordial  Buddha,"  or  first  cause,  is  also 
recognized.  Especial  reverence  is  accorded  to 
the  Bodhisattva  AvaloWtesvara,  "the  all-seeing, 
mercifii!  Lord,"  who  is  the  offspring  of 
Amitabha  Buddha  and  the  heavenly  counter- 
part of  Gautama,  to  Manju^rl,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  and  to  the  fierce  Vajrapani.  There 
are  corresponding  female  Bodhisattvas  or  god- 
desses, of  whom  T5ra  in  her  various  forms  is 
most  worshipped.  The  foregoing  deifies,  to- 
gether with  others,  mostly  ot  fiendish  aspect, 
serve  as  'tutelaries,*  and  both  the  various  sects 
and  each  individual  Lama  have  their  respective 
patrons.  Another  hirfily  revered  class  of 
demons  is  that  of  the  ■Defenders  of  the  Faith,* 
and  there  are  many  inferior  spirits,  friendly  or 
malignant.  Famous  religious  teachers,  both  In- 
dian and  Tibetan,  have  been  canonized  and  are 
worshipped  as  incarnations  of  the  deities. 

Hierarchy. —  The  monastic  order,  which, 
though  an  essential  part  of  Bud<Qiism,  was 
loosely  organized  in  earlier  times,  has  become 
in  Lamaism  a  highly  developed  system  con- 
trolling the  entire  religious  fife  of  the  com- 
munity. The  monks  or  Lamas  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  usually  live  together  in  monasteries, 
although  some  are  hermits  and  others  are 
found  in  the  villages  of  the  laity.  The  rule  of 
celibacy  is  strictly  observed  only  by  the  Yellow- 
hat  sect.  Communities  of  nuns  also  ewst,  but 
they  are  few  anij  less  highly  regarded.    The 
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order   has    four    regular    grades,    probationer, 

novice,  fully  ordained  monk  and  abbot;  but 
above  these  stand  the  "reincarnate*  Lamas,  who 
aie  supposed  to  be  the  earthly  manifestaiioixs  of 
deities  or  of  deceased  saints.  The  Dalai  Lania 
hunself  is  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  Avalo- 
kiteivara,  his  scarcely  less  reverenced  cplleagtie, 
the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Tashi-lhunpo, 
known  as  the  Pan-ch'en  Lama,  as  that  of 
Amitabha,  and  the  other  chief  Lamas  of  Tibet, 
Mongolia  and  el&ewhcre,  over  a  hundred  in 
number,  claim  similar  origins.  The  mode  of 
succession  to  these  dignities,  as  practised  for  the 
last  500  years,  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  spirit  of 
the  deceased  Lama  is  supposed  to  become  re- 
incarnate after  a  few  weeks  or  sometimes  a 
longer  interval  in  an  infant  of  marvelous  birth 
and  character.  Search  is  made  for  children 
possessing  such  qualifications,  and  after  pre- 
liminary tests  the  names  are  drawn  by  lot,  under 
the  supervision  of  other  chief  Lamas,  and  the 
new  Lama  is  thus  found-  Sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  Morigolia^  the  succession  is  restricted 
to  members  of  particular  tribes  or  even  families. 

RituaL — The  Lamaist  system  is  highly 
sacerdotal,  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship  are 
carried  on  by  the  monks,  who  have  in  their 
monasteries  temples  richly  adorned  and  contain- 
ing many  images.  The  analogy  between  the  rites 
of  Lamaism  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  often  been  noticed,  but  Christian 
influence,  thou((h  possible,  has  not  been  deii- 
nilely  proved,  since  Lamaist  ritual  may  well  he 
a  natural  development  from  the  tenets  of 
MahiyHna  Buddhism.  Public  worship  co 
usually  of  prayers,  hj-mns  and  the  prescn' 
of  cakes,  rice,  water  and  other  offerings  i 
Biiddhas  and  the  other  gods.  Sacred  senti 
(he  best  known  of  which  is  the  om  mani  padme 
/iflm,  or  •'Jewel -lotus'  formula,  are  repeated  in 
private  devotion  with  the  aid  of  a  rosary  or, 
when  printed  on  paper  together  with  mystic 
diagrams,  are  inserted  in  the  well-known  pray- 
ing wheels  or  used  as  flags.  Sorcery  and 
magic  are  in  high  repute,  even  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  reformed  Yellow-hat  sect,  who 
possess  an  official  oracle,  and  astrologers  are 
often  consulted.  There  are  many  religious 
festivals,  the  greatest  being  the  feast  of  the 
conception  of  Gautama  Buddha  in_  the  first 
month  (February),  the  commemoration  of  his 
death  in  the  fourth  month,  the  water  festival 
in  the  autumn  and  the  festival  of  Saint  Tsong- 
kha-pa  in  the  lOth  month.  A  great  mystery- 
play  is  enacted  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

General  Influence. —  While  Lamaisin  in  its 
distinctive  features  and  as  it  is  found  in  ordi- 
nary practice  presents  itself  to  the  Occidental 
mind  as  a  form  of  polytheistic  superstition  in 
which  the  propitiation  of  fiendish  powers  is  a 
chief  element,  the  ethical  side  of  earl^  Bud- 
dhism and  its  teachings  have  an  ameliorating 
influence  upon  the  more  enlightened  among  the 
people,  especially  the  clergy. 

Literature. —  The  sacred  books  of  Lamaism 
are  the  Canon  properj  called  the  'Kah-gyur' 
or  'Kanjur,'  which  is  divided  into  100  or 
sometimes  108  bulky  volumes,  and  the  Com- 
mentaries, the  'Tan-gyor'  or  'Tanjur,'  con- 
taining 22S  volumes.  The  former  consists 
mainly  of  translations  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
the  scriptures  of  the  Mahayana  school,  and  of 
Wot1c»  on  th«  Tantra  system,  together  with  a 


few  translations  iron  the  P91i  and  tfae  CJunese; 
the  latter  form  a  huge  collection  of  theological, 
exegetical  and  scientific  works  partly  of  IniUan 
and  partl)^  of  Tibetan  origin.  Consult  analysis  of 
the  'Kanjur'  made  by  Csoma  Kdrosi.  as  trans- 
lated and  augmented  by  L.  Feer  in  AiuvUts  d» 
Musie   Guiuul    (Vol.   II,   pp.    131-573,    1881). 

For  modem  accounts  of  Lamaism,  consult 
Griinwedel,  A.,  'Mytholoeie  dei  Buddhismus  in 
Tibet  und  der  Mongolei'  (1900) ;  Koppeo, 
C  F.,  'Die  lamaische  Hierarcbie  und  Kirche* 
(1859)  ;  Schlagintwcit,  E.,  'Buddhism  in  Tibet> 
(1863);  Schulemani..  G.,  'Die  Geschichte  der 
Dalailamas'  (1911)  ;  Waddell,  L.  A.,  'The  Bud- 
dhism of  Tibet'  (1895). 

CsAiuta  J.  Ogdkk. 

LAMAMIAO,  China,  a  town  in  southeast 
Mongolia  known  to  natives  as  Dolonnor.  It  is 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  Tchili  and 
is  located  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Chingan 
Range  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet.  It  has 
an  earthen  wall,  narrow,  unclean  streets  and 
two  large  monasteries.  Its  inhabitants  num- 
ber about  30,000  and  it  is  a  large  comraerci^ 
emporium  trading  with  eastern  Mongolia, 
Chmese  bartering  toltacco,  saddles,  tents, 
jewelry  and  arms  against  cattle,  borses  and 
sheep.  It  is  noted  for  its  skilled  workers  in 
clocks,  bronze  and  cast  iron  idols,  bells  and 
vases,  known  all  over  (Thina. 

LAMANSKY,  Vladimir  IvanovitcK  Rus- 
sian philologist  and  historian;  b.  Saint  Peters- 
burg, 1833.  He  was  professor  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages at  the  Saint  Petersburg  University  from 
1865  to  1890,  and  belongs  to  the  most  enthusias- 
tic and,  at  the  same  time,  most  learned  represen- 
tatives of  the  Slavophile  movement  in  Russia. 
He  wrote  'The  Slavs  in  Asia  Minor,  Africa  and 
Spain'  (IS59)  ;  'Serbia  and  the  Southern  Slav 
Provinces  of  Austria'  (1864)  ■  'Historical 
Study  of  the  Greco-Slavic  World'  (Saint 
Petersburg  1871),  in  which  he  advances  his 
theory  of  the  contrast  between  the  Greco-Slavic 
and  the  Roma  no- Germanic  world.  He  wrote 
works  also  on  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Bulgarians  (I860) ;  the  literary  mootmients 
of  the  ancient  Czechs  (1879).  In  1884  and 
later  he  issued  'Secrets  d  fitai  de  Venice,'  con- 
cerning t5th  and  16th  century  documents  in  the 
archives  of  Venice,  and  (1892)  the  work  'The 
Three  Worlds  of  the  Asia  tic- European  Con- 
tinent.' He  has  been,  since  1890,  editor  of  the 
ethnographic  periodical  Zivaja  Slarina. 

LAMAR,  la-mar',  or  LAMAR  Y  CORTE- 
2AR,  la-mar"  e  kor-ta-thar',  JoB«,  Spanish- 
American  general:  b.  Cuenca,  Ecuador,  1778;  d 
San  Job6,  Costa  Rica,  II  Oct.  1830.  He  went  to 
Spain  in  his  youth,  and  entering  the  army  there 
fought  against  the  French  at  Saragossa.  He 
was  ordered  to  Peru  in  1815,  and  was  governor 
of  Callao  Castle  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  21 
Sept.  1821.  He  then  joined  the  revolutionists 
and  in  1824  became  marshal.  He  was  elected 
President  of  Peru  in  1827 ;  caused  the  deposition 
of  Sucre,  President  of  Bolivia;  provoked  a  war 
with  Colombia,  in  which  lie  was  defeated,  and 
on  29  June  1829  was  deposed  by  his  own  officers 
and  exiled. 

LAMAR,  la'mar,  Lucina  Quintna  Cinciiw 
natus,  American  jurist :  b.  Eatonton,  Putnam 
County,  Ga.,  1  Sept.  1825;  d.  Macon,  Ga..  23 
Jan.  1893.    He  was  graduated  from  Einory  (^olr 
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lege  (Oxford,  Ga.),  stuiGed  taw  at  Macon,  was 
admitted  to  tb«  bar  in  1S47,  removed  in  1849  to 
Oxford,  Miss.,  was  there  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Mississippi  (1850- 
52),  in  1852-55  practised  at  Covington,  Ga., 
was  elected  to  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1853, 
and  having  returned  in  1855  to  Mississippi,  was 
there  elected  representative  in  Congress  in  1857 
and  1859.  In  I860  he  resiped  his  seal  in  Con- 
gress; drafted  Mississippi  s  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion; and  was  a  member  of  the  State  conven- 
tion that  passed  it  (9  Jan.  1861).  Chosen  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  first  Confederate  regi- 
ment organized  in  Mississippi,  serving  with  bis 
regiment  at  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg,  he 
resigned  from  military  service  in  October  1862, 
and  in  1863-64  was  in  Europe,  whither  he  had 
gone  as  commissioner  to  Russia,  though  he  did 
not  proceed  to  his  post  From  December  1864, 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  judge-advo- 
cate ,of  the  military  court  of  the  3d  Army 
(^n)s  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  war 
he  held  the  diairs  of  ethics  and  metaphysics 
(_1866-67)  and  of  law  (1867-70)  in  the  Umver- 
^itv  o£  Mississippi;  he  resigned  when  the  Re- 


the  readmission  of  iie  State  in 
He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  (1873-77) 
and  a  United  States  senator  (1877-85);  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President  Cleve- 
land's Cabinet  (18S5-8S).  From  1888  be  was 
an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  He  bent  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  and  a  better  understand^ 
ing  between  the  South  and  the  North.  On  27 
April  1874  he  pronounced  before  ibe  House  a 
eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner,  highly  praised  for 
its  eloquence  and  generally  for  its  liberal  tone, 
but  so  displeasing  in  that  respect  to  many  of 
his  constituency  that  they  endeavored  to  defeat 
his  re-etection.  His  strong  apposition  to  the 
debasement  or  inSation  of  tne  national  currency 
caused  the  Mississippi  legislature  formally  to 
direct  him  to  renounce  either  fiis  views  or  bis 
seat  in  the  Senate,  both  of  which  he  declined  to 
do.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  by  an  in- 
creased majority.  His  oration  at  the  dedication 
of  the  monument  to  John  C.  Calhoun  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  (1887),  was  one  of  the  best 
of  Ibis  public  addresses.  Consult  the  study  by 
Mayes,  including  Lamar's  speeches  (Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1896), 

LAMAS,  HJrabcaa  Baoiuipute,  American 
politician,  second  President  of  tbe  republic  of 
Texas:  b.  Louisville,  Ga.,  16  Aug.  1798;  d.  Rich- 
mond, Tex,,  19  Dec.  I8S9,  After  teing  em- 
ployed a  number  of  years  in  mercantile  business 
and  farming,  he  established  in  1828  the  Colum- 
bus Inquirer,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  defense 
of  State  rights,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
politics  until  his  removal  in  1835  Co  Texas.  Ar- 
riving there  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
be  at  once  sided  with  rtie  party  in  favor  of  in- 
dependence, and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  to  the  successful  issue  of  which 
tbe  charge  of  tbe  cavalry  under  his  command 
p-catly  contributed.  He  was  soon  after  called 
into  the  (Cabinet  as  Attorney- General,  a  position 
which  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  that  of 
Secretary  of  War,  In  1836  he  was  elected  the 
first  Vice-President  of  Texas,  having  for  some 
Months  previous  held  the  rank  of  major-general 
in  tbe  army.    In  1838  he  was  elected  President. 


in  wbicb  office  be  remained  tutil  1841.  During 
bis  term  of  office  Texas  was  formally  rec- 
ognized as  an  independent  rqiublic  by  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Etirope.  He  founded  the  edu- 
cational ^stem,  advocating  the  grant  of  three 
leagues  of  land  to  each  county  for  the  n 


tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  1846,  he 
joined  General  Taylor  at  Matamoras,  and 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  He  subse- 
quently stationed  himself  with  an  armed  fotce 


depredations  on  the  frontier  he  greatly  curtailed. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
Argentina  in  1857,  but  did  not  go  to  his  post. 
The  last  public  position  which  he  held  was  that 
of  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  from  which  be  bad  but  lately  re- 
turned when  he  died.  He  published  'Verse 
Memorials'  (1857). 

LAMAR,  Mo.,  city  and  connty-seat  of  Bar- 
ton County,  on  the  Spring  River  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  Frisco  Lines  railroad  sys- 
tems, 39  miles  north  of  Joi^in.  Lamar  College 
is  located  here.  There  is  a  public-school  library 
and  courthouse.  The  city  has  extensive  coal 
loining  and  lumbering  interests  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  agricultural  district.  It  has  a 
large  flour  trade.  The  city  owns  the  water- 
works and  electric-lighting  plants.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  2,316. 

LAMARCK,  U'mark',  .  Jean  Baptiste 
Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet,  Chevauek  de, 
French  scientist,  a  pre- Darwinian  evolulionist : 
b.  Baienlin,  Picardy,  1  Aug.  1744;  d.  Paris,  18 
Dec  1829.  He  -was  of  noble  family,  entered  the 
army  in  1760.  but  was  compelled  on  account  of 
an  accident  to  abandon  active  military  service, 
after  which  he  devoted  bis  attention  to  study, 
first  to  medicine ;  afterward,  after  bearing 
Jussieu's  illustrations  of  botany,  he  turned  to 
tbe  study  of  that  science.  Jussieu  had  inti- 
mated tliat  the  old  method  of  classification  in 
botany  was  defective  and  Lamarck  determined 
to  remedy  the  deficiency.  He  labored  with 
great  diligence  on  a  treatise  in  which  he  showed 
the  defects  of  the  old  classification,  and  pro- 
posed a  new  one  which  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. He  then  applied  his  new  system  to  the 
Slants  of  France,  and  delivered  to  the  Academy 
is  'Flore  Francaise,'  which  brought  him  celeti- 
rity  and  secured  his  admission  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  This  work  was  printed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Academy,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author   (!780f. 

Lamarck  now  turned  tiis  whole  attention  to 
botanical  research,  and  made  several  excursions 
to  Auvergnc,  and  into  Germany,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  the  son  of  Buffon. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  undertook  the  botani- 
cal department  of  the  encyclopaedia  which 
Panckoucke  %vas  publishing,  and  applied  himself 
to  this  task  with  such  assiduity  that,  in  1^, 
he  produced  the  first  half  of  the  first  volume, 
with  an  introduction  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  science.  He  published  the 
second  volume  in  1788.  But  a  dispute  between 
him  and  the  publisher  brought  the  undertakinK 
to  a  stand,  and  ended  Lamarck's  botanical 
career.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
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he  was  the  second  professor  ot  the  royal  Jardin 
^es  Plantes,  but  in  consecjuence  of  new  arrange- 
menis  he  received  a  chair  in  the  department  of 
zoology,  in  which  be  was  soon  as  much  dis- 
dn^shed  as  he  had  been  in  botany.  In  hit 
writings  he  shows  himself  a  real  forerunner  of 
Darwin.      Lamarck's  comprehensive  mind  was 


ontology.  Ihe  most  permanently  important 
work  of  his  is  ^Philosophic  Zoolomciue'  (1A)9), 
altbouRh  at  the  time  it  was  pnhlished  it  ex- 
cited little  attention.  He  was  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  Erasmus  Darwin's  'Loves  of  the 
Plants,'  which  in  spite  of  its  many  absurdities 
contained  some  premonitions  of  the  Brest  dis- 
coveries to  be  made  hy  the  authors  greater 
grandson,  Charles  Darwm.  The  essence  of  La- 
marck's theory  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
propositions:  (1)  Every  considerable  and  sus- 
tained change  in  the  conditions  of  life  produces 
a  real  change  in  the  needs  of  the  animals 
involved:  (2)  change  o£  needs  involves  new 
habits;  (3)  altered  function  evokes  change  of 
structure,  for  parts  formerly  less  used  become 
with  increased  exercise  more  highly  developed, 
other  organs  in  default  of  use  deteriorate  and 
finally  disappear,  while  new  parts  gradually  arise 
in  the  orrauusm  by  its  own  efForts  from  within 
{efforts  de  son  sentiment  intiritur)  ;  (4)  gains 
or  losses  due  to  use  or  disuse  are  transmitted 
from  parents  to  ofFspring.  The  main  point  is  of 
course  contained  in  the  last  proposition,  which 
is  controverted  by  Darwin  and  Weismann  and 
their  adherents  in  England  and  Germany. 
There  is,  however,  a  Lamarckian  school  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  Paris,  and  the  Neo-La- 
marckians  of  the  United  States,  including  Cope, 
Hyatt  and  Packard,  have  much  to  support  their 
"laws  of  growth"  as  involving  the  inherited 
effects  of  use,  disuse  and  new  environments. 
See  Darwin  ;  Evolution  ;  Hehedity. 

Consult  Butler,  'Evolution,  New  and  Old' 
(1879) ;  Claus.  'Lamarck  als  Begrunder  der 
Descendenziheorie>  (1888)  ;  Cox,  'The  Founder 
of  the  Evolution  TheOTy>  (in  'New  York 
Academy  of  Science  Annals,>  Vol.  XIX,  1910J  ; 
Haeckel,  'Die  Naiuranschanung  von  Darwm, 
Goethe  tind  Lamarck'  (18821  ;  Martins,  'Un 
Naiuraliste  philosophe'    (Paris  1873). 

LAMARCKISM,  U-mar'kiim.  The  theory 
of  organic  evolution  Which,  in  brief,  accounts 
for  the  origin  of  life-forms  by  change  of  envi- 
ronment, the  exercise  or  use,  and  the  disuse  of. 
organs,  and  the  transmission  of  characteristics 
acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual. 
It  differs  from  Darwinism  in  lacking  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  selection. 

History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Theory.— 
Lamarck,  m  1801,  after  25  years'  experience  as 
a  botanist,  and  when  as  a  systematic  zoolo^st 
he  had  devoted  10  years  of  labor  in  classifying 
the  invertebrate  animals  of  Ihe  Paris  Museum, 
then  the  most  extensive  zoological  collection 
in  the  world,  published  a  lecture,  delivered 
in  1800,  in  which  he  claimed  that  time  whhout 
limit  and  favorable  conditions  of  life  are  the 
two  nrincipal  means  or  factors  in  the  production 
of  ^nts  and  animals.  Under  the  head  of 
favorable  conditions  he 
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these  different  agencies  or  factors,  the  faculties 
of  animals,  devMoped  and  strengthened  by  use, 
become  diversified  by  the  new  habits  so  that 
by  slow  degrees  the  new  structures  and  organs 
thus  arising  become  preserved  and  transmuted 
by  heredity.  Althon^  l.amarck  did  not  dis- 
cover the  nrindple  of  natural  seloction,  he 
recognized  the  fact  of  competition,  of  a  struggle 
for  existence,  but  did  not  dwell  on  them  to  oie 
extent  that  Darwin  and  later  observers  did. 
In  1SQ2,  1803  and  1806  he  reiterated  and  some- 
what extended  these  views,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  final  form  in  1809,  in  his  <Phik>sophie 
Zoologique,'  and  again,  in  1815.  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  'Animaux  sans  Vertebres.'  By  this 
time  Lamarck  had  become  the  greatest  zoolonst 
of  the  period  between  Linne  and  Cuvier.  He 
was  expert  in  detecting  the  limits  between 
species,  and  has  given  us  the  best  definition 
extant  of  a  species. 

Lunarck's  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution. 
—  These  in  their  essential  form  are  contained 
in  his  famous  two  laws: 

First  Law. —  In  every  animal  which  has  not 
ejtceeded  the  term  of  its  development,  the  more 
frequent  and  sustained  use  of  any  organ  grad- 
ually strengthens  this  organ,  develops  and  en- 
larges it,  and  gives  it  a  strength  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  time  of  such  use;  while  the 
constant  lack  of  use  of  such  an  organ  imper- 
ceptibly weakens  it,  causes  it  to  become  re- 
duced, progressively  diminishes  its  faculties  and 
ends  in  its  disappearance. 

Second  Law. —  Everything  which  nature  has 
.  caused  individuals  to  acquire  or  lose  by  the 
influence  of  the  circumstances  to  which  tlieir 
race  may  be  for  a  long  time  exposed,  and  con- 
sequently by  the  influence  of  the  predominant 
use  of  such  an  organ,  or  by  that  of  the  constant 
.  lack  of  use  of  such  part,  it  preserves  hyheredity 
{gintration)  and  passes  on  to  the  new  indi- 
viduals which  descend  from  it,  provided  that 
the  changes  thus  acquired  are  common  to  both 
sisxes,  or  to  those  whidi  have  given  origin  to 
these  new  individuals. 

Lamarck  also  insisted  that  animals  are  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  diversity  of  their 
surroundings;  that  local  causes,  such  as  dif- 
ferences in  soil,  dimate,  etc.,  give  rise  to  varia- 
tions and  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
aflords  a  diversity  in  localities  and  habits,  one 
region  (Offering  from  another,  that  though  the 
environment  remains  the  same  for  a  long  time 
and  species  remain  constant  for  that  period,  yet 
there  is  a  slow  gt^dual  change,  and  species  are 
modified  in  adaptation  to  such  changes.  More 
over  such  changes  induce  alterations  in  the 
wants  or  needs  of  animals:  this  necessitates 
other  movements  or  actions  to  satisfy  the  new 
needs,  and  hence  they  give  origin  to  new  habits, 
and  this  leads  to  the  use  or  exercise  of  some 
organ  or  organs  in  a  new  direction,  with  the 
result  that  different  parts  or  organs  are  modified 
in  adaptation  to  tne  new  surroundings  and 
necessities  of  existence.  All  this  is  perfectly 
true.  We  now  know  that  by  geographical 
changes  or  from  lack  of  food  animals  are  com- 
pelled to  migrate  into  new  re^ons.  and  are 
there  t^liged  to  adopt  new  hatnts  and  become 
transformed  into  new  species  or  types.    Thus 
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whales  have  descemled  from  terresirial  forms; 
the  baleen  whale  has  in  its  embryo  stage  nidi- 
mentary  teeth  showing  that  it  is  a  descendant 
of  tooucd  whales,  Lamarck  refers  to  Geof- 
frey's discovery  in  embryo  birds  of  Uie  groove 
vfaere  teedi  should  be  situated,  and  subse- 
quently  fossil  birds  with  teeth  were  unearthed. 
The  mole  with  its  functionless  eyes,  due  to 
imderground  life,  the  blind  Proteut  of  Am- 
trian  caves,  the  headless  and  eyeless  bivalve 
motluslo,  these  parts  lost  by  disuse  -  the  evolu- 
tion 1^  atrophy  of  the  limbs  of  the  snake, 
due  to  their  lade  of  use  in  passing  through 
narrow  places;  wingless  insects  whose  winga 
have  been  lost  by  disuse;  the  webs  between  the 
toes  of  ducks,  geese,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
feet  of  the  froes,  sea  turtles,  otter  and  beaver, 
are  mentioned  by  Lamarck  as  examples  of  the 
effect  of  use  and  exercise.  Other  examples  of 
use  results  are  the  oriein  of  horns  in  ruminants; 
the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe,  which  by  the 
absence  of  Iterbage  was  obliged  to  browse  on 
the  foliage  of  trees  'and  to  make  continttal 
effort  to  r(^ch  it,*  the  shapes  of  the  carniv- 
ores, of  the  kangaroo  and  of  the  sloth  which 
are  accounted  for  by  the  necessi^  of  their 
adopting  new  habits,  and,  by  exerase  in  new 
.  directions,  t>ecoming  adapted  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  life.  Although  Lamarck  gave  few 
illnstrations,  it  may  *e  doubted  whether  any 
one  has  since  his  day  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  such  forms  or  modifica- 
tions. Lamarck  also  accounts  for  the  origin  of 
man,  suggesting  in  a  tentative  way  his  rise  from 
an  art>oreaI  or  ape-like  creature,  with  a  de- 
tailed hypothesis  of  IJie  gradual  process  of  his 
trans  forma  I  ion,  into  a  being  with  an  upri^t 
posture,  an  enlarged  bnun,  powers  of  reason 
and  other  human  qualities.  But  besides  these 
special  cases  Lamarck  was  'broad  and  compre- 
hensive in  his  views  of  nature  and  creation. 
He  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  animal  series 
was  not  a  continuous  chain  of  being,  but  rather 
should  be  compared  to  a  tree,  with  its  branches. 
In  fact  he  was  the  first  to  construct  a  gene- 
alogical tree,  the  first  attempt  at  a  phylogeny 
of  the  animal  world.  He  demanded  unlimited 
time  for  the  process  of  evolution.  He  antici- 
pated the  uniformitarian  views  of  Lyell,  He 
pointed  out  that  where,  as  in  Egypt,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  have  remained  the  same  for 
many  centuries,  species  have  remained  constant, 
but  that  under  a  varying  environment  they 
become  modified.  He  writes  of  the  struggle 
for  existence;  shows  that  the  stronger  devour 
the  weaker;  he  refers  to  the  principle  of  com- 
petition in  the  case  of  the  sloth.  He  repeat- 
edly insists  on  the  fact  that  vestigial  structures 
are  the  remains  of  organs  which  were  actively 
used  by  the  ancestors  of  existing  forms.  He 
sboirs.  what  is  much  insisted  on  at  the  present 
d»y,  that  change  of  functions  in  organs  leads 
to  their  transformation  or  recreation,  and  that 
the  assumption  of  new  habits  precede  the  origin 
of  new,  or  the  modification  of  organs  already 
formed  A  great  deal  is  now  said  of  the  ef- 
fects of  migration  and  consequent  geogrfvirfiical 
isolation  in  the  origination  of  new  species ; 
Lamardc  invoked  this  factor  in  the  case  of  man, 
and  he  also  [lointed  out  the  swamping  effects 
of  intercrossing,  Lamarck's  theory  of  use- 
inheritance  is  denied  by  some,  but  -by  others 
it  regarded  as  an  important  factor  in  evolu- 


tion.   He  does  not,  however,  refer  to  the  in- 
heritance of  mutilations,  etc 

All  these  views  lie  at  ^e  fouiidatioD  of  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution ;  yet  Lamarck's 
opiiiions  were  set  aside,  misunderstood  and 
ndiculed.  Some  crude  and  ungrounded  hy- 
potheses were  mingled  with  them.  In  his  limt 
the  sciences  of  palaeontology,  embtyolocy  and 
bionomics  were  nndevelopeo.  Lamardi  col- 
lected but  few  facts,  and  he  lacked  the  experi- 
mental skill  of  Darwin;  so  that  it  was  re- 
served for  the  latter  naturalist,  half  a  century 
later,  to  convert  the  world  to  3  bdief  in  evolu- 
tion.  At  present,  however,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  Lamarckism  affords  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  rests  the  theory  of  organic 
evolution,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ralists have  worked  and  are  working  along 
Lamarckian  lines. 

BiUiogrmihy, —  Padcard,  'Lamarck,  the 
Pounder  of  Evolution;  His  Life  and  Worl^ 
with  Translations  of  his  Writings  on  Organic 
Evolution'  (New  York  1901)  ;  H.  Elliot's  trans- 
lation of  the  ^Philosoplue  Zoologique>  (New 
Tfork  1914);  Spencer,  H„  'Factors  of  Organic 
Evolution'  (New  York  I89S)  ;  Cope,  'The  Pri- 
»M^  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution'  (Chicago 
1896);  Hutton,  'Darwinism  and  Lamarckism; 
Old  and  New'   (London  1909). 

Alpheus  5.  Packasd, 
Lalt  Proftttor  of  Zoology,  Brotim  Untvertily. 

LAHARTINB,  U'm&r'ten,  Alphoue  Muie 
I/onii  de  Prat  de,  French  poet  and  statesman; 
b.  Macon,  Burgundy,  21  Oct.  1790;  d.  28  Feb. 
1869.  He  came  of  well-to-do  parents  of  royal- 
ist sympathies.  His  father  was  imprisoned 
during  the  Terror.  He  was  educated  first  by 
his  mother,  then,  after  a  brief  period  at  Lyons, 
by  the  Peres  de  la  Foi  at  Berry  (1805-09),  He 
then  passed  two  years  at  home,  reading  poetrr 
and  romance,  and  was  in  Italy  from  1811  to 
1813.  At  the  Restoration  he  entered  the  Gardes 
du  Corps.  The  Hundred  Days  01  Napoleon's 
return  he  passed  in  Switzerland  and  Aix-en- 
Savoie.  Here  a  love  affair  with  a  girl  who  died 
soon  after  opened  a  copious  poetic  vein.  After 
Waterloo  he  returned  to  France,  revisited 
Switzerland,  Savoy  and  Italy  in  1818-19,  and 
in  1820  published  his  first  book,  the  much  ad- 
mired 'Meditations.'  Soon  after  he  left  the 
army  for  the  diplomatic  service,  was  made 
secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Naples  and  mar- 
ried a  congenial,  wealthy  and  beautiful  English 
lady,  Marianne  Birch.  'Nouvellcs  Meditations' 
followed  in  1824,  with  a  transfer  to  Florence 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from 
Charles  X  in  return  for  a  laudatory  poem.  In 
1829  came  "Les  Harmonies,'  with  a  mission  to 
Saxe-Coburg  and  election  to  the  Academy,  The 
Revolution  of  1830  terminated  his  diplomatic 
career.  He  entered  politics,  was  defeated  in 
the  elections  of  1832.  made  a  journey  to  Pales- 
tine, of  which  he  told  in  'Voyage  en  Orient' 
(1835),  was  chosen  deputy  in  his  absence,  and 
soon  gained  repute  as  a  ready  speaker  and 
effective  orator,  becoming  steadily  more  demo- 
cratic in  his  political  sympathies.  'Jocelyn' 
(1836),  'La  Chute  d'un  Ange>  (1838),  two  frag- 
ments  of  a  would-be  epic  of  tbe  human  soul,  and 
'Recueillements'  (1839)  contam  his  last  signifi- 
cant  poetry.  The  'Histoire  dcs  Girondins' 
(1847)    was   lets    a    history    than    a    vaguely 
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declamatory  invitalion  to  the  revolution  of 
February  1848,  in  which  Laraartine  had  a  promi- 
nent par^  being  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  provisional  government,  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  'by  concurrent  election  in 
10  departments,  and  one  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee. His  Qvfn  inexperience  and  impatience 
of  routine,  joined  to  the  futility  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  unreason  of  the  mob,  led  to 
the  conspicuous  failure  of  his  efforts  to  govern 
I^  spee<jies  and  reconcile  the  middle  class  to 
democracy.  In  June  he  yielded  to  Cavaignac 
and  got  but  few  votes  when  nominated  for  the 

Besidency  in  1849.  His  political  day  was  over, 
e  was  not  even  elected  to  the  Assembly. 
Grown  poor  in  the  public  service  he  tried  to 
redeem  his  fortunes  by  mudi  writing:  'Con- 
fidences>  (1849),  <RaphaeP  (18«>,  both  auto- 
biographical, 'Nouvelles  Oinfidences'  (1851), 
histories  of  the  French  Revolution  and  die 
Restoration,  biographical  sketches  of  Columbus. 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  oUiers,  ana 
stories  in  prose,  of  which  'Graziella*  and  'The 
Stone  Mason  of  Saint  Point'  are  best  known. 
He  edited  fais  own  complete  works  in  41  vol- 
umes, 1858-63.  A  pension,  tardy  recognition  of 
his  sacrifices  and  his  deeds  was  accorded  him 
in  1867.  Amiable,  vain,  fond  of  pose,  pictur- 
esquely sentimental,  fatally  fluent  alike  with 
tongue  and  pen,  with  "a  habit  of  inaccuracy" 
ana  rhetorical  embellishment,  without  well- 
-rounded political  convictions,  Lamartine's  best 
titles  to  remembrance  are  the  poems  of  his  earty 
jrears.  (See  UtxiTATiONs).  Consult  Bninetiire. 
'Evolution  de  la  Pofaie  lyriquc'  (Vol.  i,  10? 
fF.) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  'Portraits  contemporains> 
(Vol.  ),  190  ff.) ;  Deschanel,  <Lamartine> 
(Paris  1893) ;  Doumic,  FL.  'Lettres  d'Elvire  i 
Lamartine'  (ib.  1895) :  S*ch^  L..  'Etudes 
d'histoire  romantique:  Lamartine  de  1816  i 
\630>  (ib.  1906)  and  'Les  amiti^  de  Lamartiiie> 
(ib.  1911)  ;  Lacretelle,  P.  de,  'Les  origines  ct  la 
jeunesse  de  Lamartine*  (ib.  1911)  ;  CTouzet,  G., 
<Lamartine>  (ib.  1912^ ;  Sachs,  E.,  'Les  idies 
sociales  de  Lamartine'  <ib.  1915).  There  are 
translations  of  the  'Girondists,'  'The  French 
Revolution'  and  'Restoration,'  of  'Graziella' 
and  the  'Stone  Mason  of  Saint  Point,'  and  of 
'Raphael.'  There  are  school  editions  of  'Co- 
lumbus,'  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  and  'Cromwell'  and 
of  excerpts  from  the  'French  Revolution.' 

Ben  J  AM  m  W.  Wells, 
Author  of  'Modern  French  Literature.'' 
LAMB,  Charles,  English  poet,  critic  and 


was  the  youngest  of  three  surviving  children, 
among  seven,  of  John  Lamb,  a  clerk  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  ElixabeiL  [Field]  Lamb. 
Both  parents  were  of  humble  and  rural  oriein. 
Oiarles  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life 
m  the  Temple,  where  he  received  some  instruc- 
tion, and  m  1782  went  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  he  remained  the  next  seven  years.  Here 
he  met  his  life-loUR  friend  and  counsellor,  5.  T. 
Coleridf[e  (q.v.).  Lamb  was  known  as  a  gentle 
and  amiable  hoy,  whose  natural  shyness  and 
sensitiveness  were  increased  by  a  trick  of  stam- 
mermg,  of  which  he  never  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely ridding  himself.  Aside  from  these 
traits,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  strain  of  mania 
m  Lamb's  family  which  in  the  hay  expresses 
itielf  as  excitability  and  nervousness.     Odier 


important  determinants  in  Lamb's  career  were 
the  influence  of  Coleridge,  which  tended  to  de- 
velop thought  fulness  and  a  love  of  poetry,  his 
own  liking  for  early  English  authors,  particu- 
larly the  Elizabethans,  and  his  genuine  and  un- 
failmg  delight  in  the  life  of  the  dty.  Though  a 
fair  scholar  at  school,  Lamb  was  really  more 
of  a  reader,  and  his  reading  had  a  great  effect 
on  his  literaiy  career  and  the  quality  of  his 

Shortly  after  leaving  Christ's  Hospital 
Lamb  entered  the  South  Sea  House.  In  1791. 
he  got  a  clericship  in  the  East  India  Company 
at  £70  and  there  remained,  with  gradual  in- 
crease in  salarj^  until  he  vras  retired  in  1825, 
on  a  pension  of  i441.  From  the  time  he  en- 
tered business  to  his  death,  his  life  was  singu- 
larly uneventful.  The  critical  year,  1795-56, 
was  marked  by  fais  father's  falling  into  imbe- 
cility, his  own  solitary  attack  of  mania,  and 
(September  1796)  his  sister's  stabbing  of  their 
mother  in  a  fit  of  insanity.  The  nature  of  the 
hereditary  complaint  and  his  sister's  need  of  a 
guardian  determined  his  mode  of  life.  He 
turned  his  back  on  an  inchoate  love  affair,  put 
aside  all  thought  of  marriage  and  devoted  him- 
self to  his  sister,  as  she  to  him  in  her  sane  mo- 
ments. In  1797,  on  the  death  of  their  father, 
the  two  began  their  long  life  in  London,  un- 
broken except  for  one  short  trip  to  Paris.  In 
the  period  their  local  home  was  changed  but 

Lamb  ^began  his  literary  career  in  1797  by 
the  addition  of  three  sonnets  to  a  volume  of 
Coleridge's.  His  poetical  production  was  small; 
altogether  during  the  course  of  his  life  bis 
known  poems  number  about  110,  of  which  the 
beat  known  are  'The  Old  Familiar  Faces,' 
'Hester'  and  'On  an  Infant  Dving  as  Soon  a> 
Bom.'  In  1798  he  wrote  'Rosamond  Gray 
and  Old  Blind  Margaret,'  a  prose  tale  of  sen- 
timent ThouB^  praised  by  Shelley  and  others 
for  a  charm  that  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  the 
story,  as  a  compo^tion,  is  very  incoherent  and 
shows  the  writer's  lack  of  technical  skill. 
Structural  defects  equally  great,  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  motive  in  characterisation, 
abound  in  Lamb's  next  attempt,  'Tofan  Wood- 
vil,'  a  very  undramatic  drama,  wflich  was  re- 
fused by  Kemble  in  1799  and  published  by 
Lamb  in  1802.  Nor  was  Lamb's  third  attempt 
at  imaginative  literature  more  successful:  the 
farce,  'Mr.  H.,'  ran  one  night  in  1806  and  is 
pnAably  oat  of  the  least  dramatic  pieces  ever 
put  on  any  stage.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Lamb  had  very  little  constructive  aUlity  in 
narratiw  and  dramatic  forms,  that  his  attempts 
in  them  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the  eariy 
dramatists,  of  whose  work  he  was  very  fond 
and  whose  vogue  he  did  much,  later,  to  restore. 
His  liking  for_  them  rested  on  their  poetry 
rather  than  their  dramatic  alnlity. 

In  the  next  kind  of  work  that  he  took  up, 
Lamb  had  much  better  success.  These  were 
stories  retold  and  they  stand  in  three  chief 
volumes,  'Mrs.  Leicester's  School,'  'Tales 
from  Shakspeare'  (both  of  1807),  and  'The 
Advcntores  of  Ulysses'  (1808),  in  many  of 
which  his  sister  was  his  coworker.  Lamb  had 
here  his  material  made  for  him  and,  therefore, 
his  own  quality  was  less  trammeled.  The 
'Tales  from  Shakspeare,'  of  which  ■  Charles 
wrote  the  tragedies  and  Mary  tbe  comeitics, 
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quickly  went  into  a  second  edition  and  has  since 
become  an  English  classic  of  a  minor  order. 
The  stories  are  retold  with  much  simplicity  and 


and  the  moral 
proporlionately  ^ven  to  the  imder'plots.  Next 
to  the  'Essays  of  Ellia>  the  'Tales'  are  Lamb's 
best-known  work. 

In  1803  Lamb  entered  the  field  of  criticism, 
and  for  the  next  decade  his  published  writings 
indicate  that  his  interests  were,  broadly,  of  a 
critical  nature.  His  chief  motive  for  this 
change  seems  to  have  been  his  desire  to  express 
in  the  form  of  comment  the  admiration  for  the 
early  writers  which  he  bad  expressed,  by  imita- 
tion, in  his  own  dramas,  and,  by  transcript,  in 
such  works  as  the  'Tales.'  In  18C^  appeared 
his  'Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets 
Contemporary  with  Shakspeare,'  with  his  valu- 
able notes  ihercoD.  Other  important  essays  are 
'On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare'  and  'On  the 
Genius  and  Character  of  Hogartk'  both  of 
which  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Reflector  in 
1811,  an  essay  on  Wordsworth's  'Excursion' 
in  the  QuarUrly  in  1814,  and  'On  the  Poetical 
Worics  of  George  Wither'  published  in  the  col- 
lected works  of  Lamb,  issued  in  1818.  There 
are  also  a  few  minor  pieces  of  cril' 
t  of  Lamb's  critical  work 


inglj-  small  in  view  of  its  high  reputation,  and 
rm  is  fragment; 
)  (he  fact  that  Lamb  did  very 


gly  s: 

;  fori 


g'.     Its  place  is  probably 
amb  did  very  much  to 


o  their  rightful  heritage  those  old  writ- 
ers from  whom  he  drew  much  of  his  own  in- 
spiration a-nd  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  age  of 
critical  dogmatism.  Lamb  insists  constantly, 
though  not  always  with  an  t^e  to  logic  or  his- 
torical fact,  on  broad  appreciation. 

Lamb's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  next  im- 
portant work,  or  rather  kind  of  work,  which  he 


only  a  moderate 
fields  of  retold  stories  and  criticism  and  poetry, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  literary  essay  and 
found  it  a  proper  vehicle  for  his  peculiar  gen- 
ius. Lamb  had  from  time  to  lime  during  hia 
earlier  life  as  well  as  his  later  written  miscel- 
laneous essays  of  a  ({uainlly  humorous  quality, 
like  'The  Inconvenience  of  Being  Hanged' 
(1811)  a-nd  'The  Melancholy  of  Tailors' 
(1814),  but  the  idea  of  regularly  using  the  es- 
say form  did  not  occur  to  him  until  the  famous 
^Essays  of  Elia.*  These  were  published  as 
books  in  two  series,  in  1823  and  in  1833,  but  they 
originally  appeared  in  the  London  Manaeine. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  from  August 
1820  to  December  1822,  they  were  published 
almost  every  month ;  after  that  they  came  out 
at  very  irregular  Intervals  until  1833.  Of  the 
51  essays  and  16  'Popular  Fallacies'  in  the 
two  series  only  about  14  are  really  well  known; 
of  these  'Imperfect  Sympathies'  and  'A  Dis- 
sertation on  Roast  Pig'  are  probably  the  most 
famous,  though  such  essays  as  'The  South  Sea 
House,'  <Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on  Whist,' 
'Dream  Children'  end  'My  Relations'  are 
scarcely  less  well  known  and  in  no  wise  infe- 
rior. The  essays  have,  in  the  main,  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  best  exam[des  of  the  per- 
sonal essay  that  English  literature  possesses. 
Certainly  no  English  essays  more  completely 
reveal  (he  personality  of  the  author  or  reveal 
it  in  more  winning  tenas.    They  are  renowned 


for  their  qtuintness,  their  wit,  their  sympathy, 
their   humor,    their    serenity    and    their    rever- 

Belwcen  Lamb's  retirement  in  1825  and  his 
death,  his  work  in  literature  was  of  rather  a 
miscellaneous  character.  A  few  essays  of  the 
Elia  type  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces  of 
criticism,  and  a  wholly  undramatic  and  unsuc- 
cessful drama,  'The  Wife's  Trial,  or,  The  In- 
truding Widow,'  are  about  all  that  he  produced 
after  he  "came  home  forever,*     See  EISSAVS  or 

Bibliography.— The  best  edition  of  Lamb's 
works  is  that  by  Canon  Alfred  Ainger,  in  six 
volumes.  This  does  not  include  the  'Speci- 
mens,' which  are  most  conveniently  to  be  had 
in  the  Bohn  Library.  A  full  bibliography  of 
Lamb's  writing  is  to  be  found  in  B.  E.  Uartin's 
'In  the  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb*  (New 
York  1890).  Canwi  Ainger's  'Life,'  in  the 
English  Men  of  Letters,  is  the  most  convenient 
biography  of  Lamb;  it  contains  a  short  but  ex- 
cellent bibliography  of  the  contemporary  writ- 
ers from  whom  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the 
author.    To  his  list  of  titles  may  be  added  De 

Huincey's  'Recollections  of  0)arles  Lamb.' 
f  the  many  essays  on  the  subject,  that  ol 
Pater,  in  'Appreciations,'  is  probably  the  near- 
est to  finality. 

William  T.  Brewster. 
ProfetsoT  of  English,  Columbia  Universily. 
LAMB,     Charlea     Rollinaon,     AnMrican 
architect  and  artist:  fa.  New  York.     He  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  for  talented  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  and  decoration  in  his  partner- 


signed  the  Dewey  Arch  erected  at  Madhoa 
Square  ( 1899 }  for  the  triumphal  procession 
after  the  Spanish  War,  aad  the  Court  of  Honor 
erected  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
(1909)  was  from  his  designs.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Art  Students'.  League  and  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  and  is  trustee  for  uu- 


LAMB,  Daniel  Smith,  American  physician: 
b.  Philadelphia.  20  May  1843.  He  took  his 
M.D.  at  Georgetown  University  hi  1867.  He 
volunteered  in  the  United  States  army  in  1861 
and  waa  on  duty  in  military  hosi>itals  throuRh- 
out  the  war.  He  was  acting  assistant  surgeon 
at  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in  1868-92  and 
since  1892  has  been  patholc^st  there.  He  has 
been  professor  of  materia  medica  and  then 
anatomy  at  Howard  University  since  1^3;  and 
was  professor  of  general  pathology  at  the  Uni- 
ted States  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in 
1894-1900.  He  conducted  the  autopsy  on  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  He  edited  the  WiukiHgtatt  Med- 
kal  Annals,  has  written  numerous  monographs 
on  medical,  sanitary  and  anthropologiciJ  sub- 

Bcts  and  is  author  of  'History  of  the  Medical 
epartment,  Howard  University,  Washington' 

LAMB,  Horace,  Endish  mathematician  and 
physicist:  b,  Stockport,  Eiyrland,  27  Nov.  1849. 
He  was  educated  at  Owens  Coll^,  Manchester, 
and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  Fellow  and  assistant  tutor  in  1872-75.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Univeraty 
of  Adelaide,  Australia,  in  1875-^;  and  since 
18S5  has  been  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Owens  College  and  the  University  of  Man- 
,,,lr.M,,C,0 
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Chester.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1S84,  was  royal  medalist  in  1902  and 
in  19W-10  he  served  as  vtce-presJdenl  of  the 
society.  Besides  many  papers  on  mathematical 
physics  he  is  the  author  of  'Motion  of  Fluids' 
(1878) ;  'Hydrodynamics'  (1895;  2d  ed., 
1906);  'Infinitesimal  Calculus>  (1897;  3d  ed., 
1907);  'Dynamic  Theoiy  of  Sound'  (1910); 
'Statics*   (1912);   'Dynamics'   (1914). 

LAMB,  Tolm,  American  soldier:  b.  New 
York,  1  Jan.  1735 ;  d.  there,  31  May  1800.  He 
at  first  worked  in  New  York  with  the  elder 
Lamb  in  the  trade  of  optician  and  mathemati- 
cal instrument  maker,  but  in  1760  entered  the 
liquor  trade.  He  was  one  of  the  "Sons  of  Lib- 
erty* (q.v.)  and  active  in  all  the  early  Revo- 
lutionary scenes  in  New  York.  He  supported 
the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  "Stamp 
Act'  and  subsequently  went  to  Philadephia  to 
urge  a  firm  stand  against  any  further  oppres- 
sion. Commissioned  captain  of  artillery  in  1775, 
he  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  remove  the 
cannon  from  the  Battery  in  New  York  on  23 
August  of  that  year;  he  subsequently  took  part 
in  Montgomery's  expedition  against  Quebec, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  mad^  prisoner. 
Later  he  rose  to  be  colonel  and  at  the  time  of 
Benedict  Arnold's  treason  commanded  at  West 
Point.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  legislature  of  New  York,  and  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death  held  the  post 
of  customs  collector  of  New  York  port.  Con- 
sult the  biography  by  Leake  {Albany  1857). 

LAHB,  Hartha  Joan  Reade  Nash,  Ameri- 
can historian :  b.  Plainlield,  Mass.,  13  Aug. 
1820;  d.  New  York.  2  Jan.  1893.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  A.  Lamb  in  1852  and  removed 
with  him  to  Chicago,  IlL,  where  in  1863  she  was 
secretary  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Cotn- 
mission  Fair.  She  made  her  home  in  New 
York  from  1866  and  was  editor  of  the  Maga- 
Line  of  American  Hittory  from  18S3  liU  her 
death.  Her  publications  include  a  scholarly 
'History  of  the  City  of  New  York'  (1877-8!)  ; 
'The  Homes  of  America'  (1879)  ;  'Wall  Street 
in  History*  (1883);  <The  Christmas  OwI> 
(1881);   'Snow  and  Sunshine*    (1882). 

LAMB,  Mary  Ann,  a  ^ster  of  Charles 
Lamb  (q.v.). 

LAMB  IN  ART.  In  the  andent  Christian 
art  of  the  Catacombs  we  find  the  lamb  figuring 
as  emblem  of  the  Redeemer  as  early  as  the  3d 
century,  though  rarely,  later  to  become  quite 
commonly  used  to  represent  Christ,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  mention  by  Saint  John  ihe  Evan- 
gelist and  the  Jewish  Paschal  lamb.  Some 
early  depictions  have  an  accompanying  shep- 
herd's staff,  later  the  Good  Shepherd  appears. 
Early  in  the  4th  centuty  we  find  the  symbols 
of  the  cross  and  nimbus,  to  be  followed  later  by 
the  cross  and  banner  of  the  Agnus  Dei  that 
has  continued  to  this  day.  Another  early  rep- 
resentation met  with  is  that  of  Christ,  m  the 
form  of  a  lamb,  standing  on  a  mount,  from 
which  four  streams  flow,  typifying  the  four 
Evangelists.  Other  pictures  give  the  Savior  in 
human  form  with  a  lamb  by  His  side  and  sur- 
rounded by  12  other  lambs,  symbols  of  the  12 
Apostles.  But  the  primitive  Christians  used 
Ihe  lamb  or  sheep  as  symbol  of  other  Old  and 
New  Testament  personages;  as  instances  are 
Ihose  where  it   represents   Moses,  Saint  John 


the  Baptist,  the  Apostles.  In  fact  the  Apostles 
are  found  represented  by  a  lamb  constantly  in 
the  Catacomb  frescoes,  ancient  sarcophagi  and 
ancient  mosaics  in  Roman  basilicas.  Again, 
lambs  have  been  used  as  symbolic  of  the  12 
tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  generally  conceded  in 
ecclesiastical  art  that  when  more  thaji  12  lambs 
are  presented  they  refer  to  the  faithful.  En- 
tire Biblical  scenes  have  been  depicted  in  which 
the  sacred  personages  performing  take  on  the 
form  of  lambs.  Illustrations  which  depict  the 
lamb  of  the  Apocalypse  represent  the  symbol, 
with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  breaking  the 
seven  seals  of  the  mysterious  book.  It  is  often 
seen  surrounded  by  crosses  and  with  the  four 
Evangelists  depicted  at  the  extremities ;  several 
sepulchral^  brasses  display  this  .  combination. 
Ancient  pictures  portray  the  lamb  performing 
numerous  acts^  such  as  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead,  multiplying  the  loaves  in  the  wilder- 
ness, crossing  the  Red  Sea,  It  is  also  found 
being  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  lyii^  slain  upon  an  altar, 
shedding  blood  from  its  breast  into  a  chalice, 
blood  pouring  in  four  streams  from  its  feet. 
In  such  cases  the  lamb  is  depicted  always  as 
carrying  a  cross.  Early  mosaics  and  frescoes 
show  the  lamb  lying  on  a  throne  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  lamb  pictured  on  chasubles 
and  altar  frontals  is  often  lyin%  as  if  dead, 
upon  the  Book  with  the  seven  seals,  also  as 
holding,  while  standing,  the  banner  of  the  Res- 
urrection with  the  fore  foot  or  the  rear  foot. 
In  this  action  it  has  been  accepted  as  the  her- 
aldic insignia  of  several  towns,  noble  families 
and  societies.  Artists  in  depicting  the  Agnus 
Dei  have  generally  accepted  the  followit^ 
rules:  The  lamb's  body  is  white;  die  head  is 
surrounded  with  a  nimbus  of  gold  containing 
a  red  cross;  the  banner,  depending  from  the 
traverse  of  a  reclining  cross,  has  a  white  field, 
red  at  the  base  point  and  a  red  cross  in  f^ntrr. 
The  whole  is  usually  enclosed  either  ii 


art  the  lamb  is  found  accompanying  SainI  Ag- 
nes, Saint  Genevieve,  Saint  Catherine  and  Saint 
Regina.  Saint  John  is  frequently  depicted  car- 
rying a  latnb  or  accompanied  by  the  Paschal 
lamb,  and  buildings  dedicated  to  this  saint  often 
show  the  lamb  as  decorative  motif.     In  some 

Eictures  and  statuary  the  lamb  appears  as  sym- 
□I  of  the  virtues  the  person  represented  was 
noted  for^  such  as  Innocence,  Meekness, 
Patience,  Purity. 

Clehent  W.  Coombe. 
LAMBALLE,  lin'bal',  Marie  TherCse 
Lonise  de  Savoie-Carignano,  Princesse  de, 
French- Italian  princess,  friend  of  Marie  An- 
toinette: b.  Turin,  8  Sept.  1749;  d,  Paris,  3 
Sept.  1792.  She  was  the  fourth  daughter 
of  Prince  Louis  Victor  of  Carignano  and 
in  1767  was  married  to  Prince  de  Lam- 
balle  who  died  in  the  following  year.  Upon 
the  marri^re  of  Marie  Antoinette  the  prin- 
cess returned  to  court  and  was  accorded 
the  favor  of  the  royal  lady,  to  whom  her 
gentleness  and  submissiveness  greatly  ap- 
pealed. They  become  close  friends  and  upon 
Louis  XVI's  accession  to  the  throne  the  queen 
made  her  superintendent  of  the  royal  house- 
hold._  The  Comicsse  de  Potignac  supeseded 
iter  in  1776-ffi,  when  the  queen  sougjit  a  rec- 
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ondllation  and  resumed  thcit  former  intimacy. 
The  salon  of  the  princess  was  used  by  the 
queen  as  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  her  various 
intrigues,  and  as  this  became  known  the  pop- 
ulace believed  the  queen's  innocent  dupe  to  be 
the  responsible  party  and  hated  her  accordingly. 
When,  after  the  Revolution,  the  royal  family, 
in  1791,  attempted  to  escape  the  princess  mane 
her  way  to  England  to  appeal  for  aid  for  her 
royal  friends.  She  returned  to  the  Tuileries 
in  November  of  that  year  and  was  permitted 
to  share  the  queen's  imprisonment  in  the  Tem- 
ple from  10  August  until  19  August,  when  she 
was  removed  to  La  Force.  On  3  September 
she  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  and  com- 
manded to  take  an  oath  against  the  king.  Upon 
her  refusal  she  was  turned  over  to  the  mob, 
which  lore  her  in  pieces  and  bore  her  head  on 
a  pike  before  the  windows  of  the  queen  in  the 
Temple.  Selections  from  her  letters  were  pub- 
lished in  Volume  XXXIX,  <La  Revolution 
francais*  (Paris  1900).  Consult  Berlin,  Sir 
George,  <Madame  de  Lamfaalle>  (Paris  1888) ; 
Lescure,  Comtc  de,  'La  Princesse  de  Lamballe' 
(1864);  Hardy,  B.  C,  'The  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle'  1908). 

LAMBAYKQUE,  lam-ba-ya-ka,  Peru,  capi- 
tal of  the  marituue  department  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  created  in  1374.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Lambayeque  River,  about  six  miles 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  outlets  for  its  trade 
being  the  ports  of  Etcn  and  Pimentel,  with 
whicn  it  has  railway  connection.  Cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics  are  manufactured  on  a.  small 
scale.  Its  inhabitants,  mainly  of  mixed  blood,  is 
estimated  at  8,000.  The  department  of  Lam- 
bayeque, lying  between  the  Pacific  and  the  de- 
Ertments  of  Piura,  Cajamarca  and  Liberdad, 
s  an  area  of  only  4,614  square  miles,  is  only 
settled  along  the  river  valleys  where  irrigation 
is  possible,  but  contains  some  fertile  lands 
which  produce  good  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco and  sugar-cane,  and  there  is  good  pas-  . 
turage  in  the  uplands.  The  total  population  of 
the  dgrartment  is  estimated  to  be  127,000.  Cap- 
ital, Cniclayo. 

LAHBEAUX,  lan'bo.  Jcf  (Joicph  Marie 


emy  of  Rnc  Arts  and  under  jean  Geeft.  His 
first  production,  'War,'  was  exhibited  in  1871, 
but  owing  to  financial  difSculties  his  work  for 
some  years  was  confined  to  profitable  humor- 
ous subjects.  He  then  went  to  Paris  to  study, 
and  in  1881  executed  his  masterpiece,  'The 
Kiss,'  which  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum.  He 
later  studied  in  Italy  where  the  work  of  Jean 
Boulogne  greatly  impressed  him,  although  his 
style  undoubtedly  was  formed  by  the  FTcmish 
masters.  His  fountain  at  Antwerp  (1886)  is  a 
fine  example  of  his  work,  and  among  other 
famous  pieces  are  'Robbing  the  Eagle's  Eyrie' 
(1890):  'The  Bitten  Faun'  (1905),  and  a- 
colossal  marble  bas-relief,   'the  Human  Pas- 

LAHBECK,  lam'bek.  or  LAHBECCIUS, 
Peter,  German  scholar:  b.  Hamburg,  13  April 
1628;  d.  Vienna,  7  April  1680.  He  studied  at 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Paris  and  Rome,  was 
teacher  of  history  in  the  gymnasium  at  Ham- 
burg from  about  1650  to  1662  when  he  became 
rector.  In  1662  he  was  converted  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faiHi  and  went  to  Vienna,  where 


in  1665  be  was  installed  as  librarian  of  the 
Imperial  Library.  His  most  valuable  works  irc 
'Commentarii  de  BiMiotheca  (^sarea  Vindo- 
honenst'  (8  vols.,  Vienna  1665^),  and  the 
'Prodromus'  of  the  unfinished  'Historia 
Literaria'   (1710). 

LAMBERT,  Alexander,  American  iManist: 
b.  Warsaw,  Poland,  1  Nov.  1862.  He  studied 
in  early  life  with  his  father,  and  on  the  advice 
of  Rubinstein  was  sent  to  the  conscrvatoiy  al 
Vienna,  where  he  graduated  in  1880.  In  1881 
he  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  New  York, 
which  he  repeated  the  next  season  through 
Germany  and  Russia.  After  studying  for  3 
while  under  Lisit  he  returned  (1884)  to  the 
United  Stales,  and  from  1888  to  1906  was  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  College  of  Music  when 
he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  private  teaching.  He  is  author  of  manj* 
compositions,  but  is  best  known  as  a  successfjl 
teacher.  He  has  written  'Systematic  Course 
of  Studies'  (6  vols.,  1892).  and  'Piano  Method 
for  Be^nners*  (1907),  which  is  in  use  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

LAMBERT,  Daniel,  English  citizen  famed 
for  his  unusual  corpulence:  b.  Leicester,  13 
Maidi  1770;  d.  21  July  1809.  Up  to  his  19(h 
year  he  gave  no  indications  of  the  remarkable 
stoutness  which  he  afterward  attained,  bein; 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  field  sports  and  athletic 
exercises.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  keeper 
of  the  Leicester  prison,  exchanged  an  active  for 
a  sedentary  life,  and  from  this  time  rapid!)' 
increased  m  siie  till  he  became  an  object  of 
public  curiosity  and  attracted  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  now  resolved  to  turn 
his  obesitjr  [o  account,  and  in  1806  commenced 
an  exhibition  of  himself  in  Piccadilly,  London, 
He  afterward  exhibited  himself  in  the  principal 
towns  of  England.  At  the  period  of  his  death 
he  was  5  feet  11  inches  in  height,  weighed  739 
pounds  and  measured  9  feet  4  inches  round 
the  body  and  3  feet  I  inch  round  the  leg.  In 
diet  he  was  remarkably  abstemious,  drank  water 
only  and  never  slept  more  than  eight  hours. 

LAMBERT,  Bnxine  Looia.  French 
painter:  b.  Paris,  24  Sepl.  182S;  d.  1900.  He 
studied  under  Delacroix  and  Delaroche  and 
made  his  dibut  at  the  Salon  in  1S47.    He  is 


(1357)  largely  influencing  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects in  later  years.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1874  and  was  awarded 
third  medal  at  the  Exposition  Universelle  in 
1878.  His  work  is  familiar  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  his  'Cat  and  Kittens' 
(1870)  hangs  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York.  His  'Family  of  CSts'  (1387)  is  in  the 
Luxembourg.  The  charming  illustrations  for 
Cherville's  'C3iiens  et  chats'  (Paris  1889)  are 
his  work. 

LAMBERT,     Tohann     Heinrich,    ySTiln 
hin'rih    lam'bert,    German    mathematician    and 

fhilosopher:  b.  Miilhausen,  in  Akace,  26  Aug. 
728;  d.  Beriin,  25  Sept.  1777.  His  father  was  a 
tailor  in  humble  circimi stances,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  follow  his  father's  employment  In  to 
situation  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  nignl 
in  study  and  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  philosopby  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages.   At  the  early  age  of  19  he  discovered 
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the  so-called  "Lambert's  iheoron.*  He  becutw 
tutor  to  the  sons  o£  Salis,  President  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  accompanying  his  pu;»l» 
(1756-59)  on  a  continental  tour.  In  1759  ho 
was  released  from  his  duties,  and  in  1764  Fred' 
erick  'the  Great  appointed  him  to  the  head  of. 
the  Archiiec^ral  Council  and  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciencn.  He  enricsed 
the  transactions  of  variorrs  societies  with  his 
papers  and  treatises,  all  of  w4iidt  bear  the 
stamp  of  eminent  and  original  genius.  Most  of 
his  mathematical  pieces  were  collected 'in  three 
volumes  by  himself.  Philosophy,  and  especially 
analytic  log^ic,  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
his  'Neues  Organon,  or  Thon^ts  on  the  Ex' 
amination  and  Relations  of  Truth'  (1764),  and 
his  'Architektonik,  or  Theory  of  the  First 
Simple  Prinriptes  in  Phtiosopbical  and  Hathe- 
maticai  Knowledge'  (1771). 

LAMBERT,  John,  English  soldier:  b. 
Kirkby  Malhamdale,  Yorkshire.  7  Nov.  1619; 
d.  1663.  He  entered  the  army  and  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel  in  1644,  when  he 
fought  against  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Mar- 
sion  Moor.  He  assisted  Irelon  in  drawing  up 
the  'Heads  of  the-  Proposals*  in  1647;  was  a 
brave,  chivalrous  and  able  soldier  and  the  idol 
of  the  army,  holding  a  Jtlace  second  only  to 
Cromwell,  was  generous  in  his  treatment  of 
Royalist  prisoners  and  took  no  part  in  the 
ineasures  leading  up  to  the  execution  of  the 
king.  He  accompanied  Cromwell  into  Scot- 
land in  1650,  specially  distinguished  himself  at 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  took  the  lead  in 
the  council  of  oIlicerE  who  gave  the  Protectorate 
to  Cromwell.  He  subsequently  opposed  the 
Protector  and  was  deprived  by  Cromwell  of  all. 
his  commissions,  Uwugh  a  pension  of  i2,000 
was  allowed  him  for  past  services.  When 
Richard  attempted  to  assume  the  Protectorate 
Lambert  came  forward  and  became  the  head 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  or  extreme  Re- 
publicans. In  August  1659  he  suppressed  a 
dangerous  Royalist  riling  at  Chetter,  ia  the 
same  year  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Pontefraot,  dismissed  the  'Rump*  Parliament, 
govemins  with  tbe  aid  of  Council  of  Public 
Safety.  In  order  to  detaicfa  him  from  dte  Cotn- 
monweahh  (ug;^ttcnis  were  made  tn'  Royal- 
ists for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Uiarlea  or 
Iris  brother  the  Duke  of  Voric  and  his  da  tighter. 
In  1660  he  set  out  for  the  north  to  encounter 
Monk,  but  was  deserted  by  his  troc^,  seised 
and  comnitled  to  the  TowCr,  wbence  he  soon 
escaped,  again  attempted  to  gather  troops  and 
was  again  arrested.  At  tbe  Restoration  he 
was  excepted  from  the  act  of  indtmnity, 
brou^t  to  trial  and  condemned  in  1662,  hut  his' 
sentence  was  commuted  to  hanidtment  to 
Guernsey,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Drake's  Island,  Plymontii  Sound. 

LAMBERT,  John,  English  traveler:  ti. 
about  1775;  d.  unknown.  He  visited  North 
America  in  1806-09  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  tbe  object  of  introducing 
hemp-raising  in  Canada  in  order  to  render  Eng- 
land independent  of  the  hemp  of  northern 
Europe,  with  which  supply  Napoleon  was  inter- 
fering.     Thb    project    was    unsnccessfnl,    but 


United  States  of  North  America.  1806-08'  (i 
vols.,  London  1810).  The  work  is  written  from 
a  liberal  standpoint  and  ran  through  three  edi* 
tiwis.  He  also  edited  and  wrote  a  preface  for 
the  ^Essays'  of  Washin^n  Irving  (2  vols., 
London  1811),  after  which  time  nothing  ii 
kncwn  of  him. 

LAMBERT,  Louii  A.,  American  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman :  b.  Charieroi,  Pa.,  13  April 
1635 ;  d.  1910.  He  was  educated  at  ^ini  Vin- 
cent's College,  and  the  ardidiocesan  sem- 
itutry,  Saint  Louis,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
pricMbood  in  1859.  He  was  chaplain  in  an  Illi- 
nois regiment  durins  the  Civil  War,  was  pastor 
at  Cairo.  IIL,  1863-69,  and  sriiaeqaently  at 
Seneca  Falls  and  Waterioo,  N.  Y.;  was  pro* 
fesior  of  nonnal  theology  and  phikwophy  at 
the  Paulist  Novitiate.  He  founded  the  Catholic 
Timet  iji  1874,  and  wss  its  editor  till  1880,  and- 
after  1894  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York 
Freetrmn's  Joumai.  He  was  involved  in  a  con*: 
troversy  with  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  and  hi<  side 
of  the  controversy  was  published  in  a  volume. 
The  bishop  of  Rochester,  Dr.  McQuaid,  refused 
to  assign  Or.  Lamtiert  to  a  parish  in  Us 
diocese,  but  was  overruled  bv  the  Pope.  TTwrft- 
upon  Dr.  Lambert  was  made  rector  at  Scotts- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  published  'Thesaurus  Biblicus' ;  'Notes  en 
Ingersoll';  'The  CHiristian  Father';  STactiw 
of  Infidels,'  etc 

,  LAMBERT  VON  HflRSPBLD,  German 
historian:  b.  probably  Thurinraa;  d.  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Hersfeld,  lOSff  He  was  finely 
educated,  ordained  a  priest  at  Aschaffenburg, 
and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Lambert  of 
Aschaffenburg  or  Shafnaburg.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Hersfeld  in  1058,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  visiting 
many  monasteries  of  his  order.  His  fune  rests 
upon  his  'Annals,'  a  history  of  the  world  ftom, 
its  beginninc  until  1077.  Lan^rt  followed  the 
work  of  ouer  historians  until  1040,  when  ha 
ouer^^  as  an  independent  historian  treating 
familiar  contemporaneous  history.  The  work 
is  written  in  a  beautiful  Latin  and  the  style  is 
excellent.  The  writer  is  definitely  antagonistic 
to  Heniy  IV  whose  visit  to  Canossa  is  bril- 
liantly described,  as  is  the  battle  of  Hohen- 
borg;  and  the  work,  naturally,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  papacy.  Until  recently  the  tair- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  th^  'Annals*  have  been 
unquestioned.  The  'Annals'  were  first  pub- 
lislied  in  1525,  in  the  'Montunenta  Germaniac 
hislorica,'  (Band  III  and  V  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin 1826  fol.),  and  translated  into  German  by 
Hesse  (Leiprig;  2d  ed,,  1893).  He  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  some  of  the  monastery 
records,  and  with  'Carmen  de  Bello  Saxonico.*' 
edited  by  Pannenborg  (Gottingen  1892),  and  by 
Holderegger  (Hanover  18941  Consult  Def- 
bruck,  H.,  *Uber  die  Glaubwiirdig^eit  Lamtiert 
von  Hersfeld"  (Bonn  1873)  and  Potthast,  A., 
in  'Bibliotheca  Historica'    (Berlin  1896). 

'lAMBERTON,  Benjamin  Peffer,  Amer- 
ican rear-admiral:  b.  Cumberland  Coun^,  Pa., 
25  Feb.  1844;  d.  9  June  1912.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  United  Staiei  Naval  Academy  in  I86i 
and  was  assigned  to  the  United  States  steamer 
America  for  service  during  the  temainder  o£ 
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th«  Civil  War.  He  was  regularly  promoted  and 
at  the  oulbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
was  chief  of  staff  for  Admiral  Dewey.  After 
rhe  battle  of  Manila  Bay  he  was  advanced  in 
rank  seven  numbei^  for  "eminent  and  con- 
spicuous conduct.'  He  commanded  Admiral 
Dewey's  flagship.  United  States  steamer  Olym- 
pia,  in  1898-99,  served  on  the  naval  retiring 
board  in  1900,  and  on  the  lightbouse  board  in  . 
1900-03.  He  was  in  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  squadron  in  1903-04  and  served  at  the 
Naval  War  College  in  1904.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  lighthouse  board  in  1905-06  and  was  re- 
tired 25  Feb.  1906. 


1839;  d.  26  ;uly  1917.  He  ^^as  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1858  and  re- 
ceived degree  of  A.M.  in  1861.  He  was  teacher 
of  daisies  tn  several  academies  (1859-^),  but 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  this  field  on  account 
of  the  impairment  of  his  hearing.  Entering  upon 
literary  work  he  was  associate  editor  of  the 
'American  Supplement'  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (9th  ed.),  and  assisted  in  pre- 
paring the  index  to  that  edition  of  the  Britan- 
nka.  He  was  for  five  years  (1891-96^  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  J.  B.  Li)ipincott 
Company  and  revised  'Worcester's  Kctionary' 
and  other  works  of  reference  published  by  it. 
He  was  managing  editor  and  chief  writer  of 
^Historic  Characters  and  Famous  Events* 
(12  vols.,  1896-98)  and  'Literature  of  All  Ages* 
ho  vols.,  185»-99).  To  the  series  <Six  TfioB- 
sand  Years  of  the  World's  History'  he  con- 
tributed 'Literature  of  the  19th  Century'  (1900). 
He  prepared  an  educational  work  on  'English 
Literature'  (1903);  revised  and  enlarged  "TTie 
Drama'  of  Alfred  Bates  (1905-07).  In  1902  he 
became  an  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

LAMBERTVILLE,  N.  J.,  dty  in  Hun- 
terdon County,  on  the  Delaware  River,  the  Del- 
aware and  Raritan  C^nal  and  the  Pennsylvstua 
Railroad,  16  miles  northwest  of  Trenton. 
Water  power  is  here  furnished  for  extensive 
paper  mills,  rubber  works,  spoke  factories, 
stone-quarries,  flour  mills,  manufactories  of 
pottery,  hairpins,  wire  novelties  and  foundry 
and  machine  shops.  The  city  was  first  incorpo- 
rated in  1849,  and  under  a  charter  of  1904  it 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  council  elected  every 
two  years.  The  aty  is  located  on  the  site  of  a 
ferry  on  the  old  ro\ite  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  was  long  known  as  Coryell's 
Ferry  and  later  as  Georgetown.  The  poptihi- 
tion  is  about  4,657. 

LAMBEKVILLE,  Jean  de.  ihfiri  dt  laii- 


under  tkeir  direction,  he  settled  in  the  Iroquois 
village  of  Onondaga.  He  had  previously  spent 
three  years  in  Canada,  and  he  now  became 
active  in  cementing  the  alliance  between  the 
Indians  and  the  French.  Meanwhile  Governor 
DonRan  of  New  York  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  win  over  the  Iroquois  League  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  without  success.  Lamberville,  who 
was  chaplain  of  the  French  garrison  at  Forts 
Frontenac  (Kingston)  and  Niagara,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  post  by  the  risk  he  ran 
when  the  Iroquois  delegates  were  treacheroosly 


seiied  at  Fort  Frontenac  to  which  they  iiad 
repaired  on  receiving  pledges  of  a  peaceful  con- 
ference (1687).  In  1691  be  was  at  Sault  Saint 
Louis.  He  returned  to  France  in  1(©2  and  for 
the  next  20  years  was  procurer  for  the  Canadian 


LAUBESSA  (anc.  LAHBiBSA),  Alge- 
ria, a  village  in  the  department  of  Constantine, 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Batna  end  17  miles 
west  of  Timgad.  The  town  owed  its  ancient 
importance  to  a  Roman  military  camp  founded 
there  under  Hadrian  J23-129  A.D.  The  modern 
village  has  an  agricultural  colony  founded  in 
1848  and  a  large  convict  establishment  built 
about  1850.  The  village  is  interesting  chieSy 
because  of  its  historical  remains.  While  vandal- 
ism has  destroyed  many  of  these,  those  still 
existing  are  cared  forty  the  Service  des  Uonu- 
me.nts  Historiques.  There  are  triumphal  arches 
erected  1o  Septianus  Severus  and  (^mmodus; 
the  capitol  or  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
Juno  and  Minerva,  which  has  a  portico  of 
eight  coltunns ;  a  splendid  birilding  in  the  old 
RoAian  camp  dating  from  268  a.d.  ;  cemeteries 
to  the  north  and  east  with  the  stones  stiil 
standing  although  those  to'  the  west  of  the 
vill^e  nave  bad  their  stones  removed  for 
building  purposes.  There  are,  besides,  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  arsenal,  baths,  residences, 
an  aqueduct,  a  single  standing  column  of  the 
temple  to  .£sculapiiis  and  some  fine  statues 
and  mosaics.  The  ruins  of  the  town  have 
yielded  many  inscriptions,  of  which  Renter 
edited  1,500  and  4,185  are  in  the  'Corpus  In- 
scriptionum_Latinarum,'  More  than  ^5(X)  of 
the  inscriptions  relate  to  the  Roman  camp. 
Consult  Renier,  L.,  'Inscriptions  romains 
de  I'AIgirie'  (Pans  1855);  Graham,  A., 
'Roman  Africa'  (London  1902)  ;  Boissier,  'Ro- 
man Africa'  (New  York  1899);  Gseil,  S.,  'Les 
Monuments  antiques  de  I'Aigirie'  (Paris 
1901). 

LAHBBTH,  a  muiudpal  and  parlianentaiy 
borough  of  London,  on  the  right  bank  of  tM 
Thames,  opposite  Westminster.  Area,  4,060 
acres.  t.ambeth  has  been  famous  for  its  pot- 
teries far  over  200  years;  soap  and  chemicals 
are  the  other  chief  manufactures.  Lambeth 
Palace  has  been  tbe  oflicial  residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  since  die  end  of  the 
12tli  century.  The  oldest  part  remaining  is  the 
Early  Enghsh  Chapel.  Tbe  so-called  Lollard's 
Tower  dates  from  1440.  T'fae  palace  cmtains  a 
fine  series  of  portraits  of  the  arcfabishops  and 
possesses  a  magmficest  library  containing  a 
valuable  maniKcript  ci^ection,  Lambeth  sus- 
pension bridge  crosses  the  river  below  the 
palace.  Astley's  Circus  and  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
at  one  time  famous  resorts,  were  located  here. 
The  borough  for  parliamentary  purposes  is  di- 
vided into  four  constituencies,  each  returning 
one  member.  Pop,  298,05a  Consult  Allen, 
'History  of  Lambeth'  (1826)  ;  Hill,  'Electoral 
History  of  the  Boroutfh  of  Lambeth'  (1879); 
Honey,  'Origin  and  Duties  of  Overseers  of 
Lambeth  for  300  Years>  (1900) ;  Tanswell, 
'History  of  Lambeth'  (I8S8). 

LAMBETH  ARTICLES,  in  English  ec- 
clesiastics, a  name  given  to  a  statcmeBt  of  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  predestination,  justification 
and  free-^ill.  drawn  up  at  Lambeth  Palace  in 
1595   Iv  William  Whitaker,  master  of  Saint 
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lohn's  C«ll^e,  Cambridse,  and  other  Calvin- 
i»u.    They  were  approved  by  ArchbiBtaop  Whit- 

S'Et,    but    <Jisaiq>roved    by    Qiieeii    EliEBbeth. 
insult  Curtis,  'History  of  Creeds  and  Con' 
(esuons>  (EdiDbnTgh  1911). 

LAHBBTH  CONPBREMCB,  the  name 
given  to  periodical  assemblages  of  An^lcan 
bishops  at  Lambeth  Palace,  near  London,  Eng- 
land. The  idea  of  a  pan- Anglican  conference 
was  first  mooted  by  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Ver- 
mont in  1851.  and  was  revived  bv  Bishop  Lewis 
of  Ontario  auring  what  was  called  ihc  Colenso 
schism  in  1866.  The  first  conference  was  sum- 
moned by  Archbishop  Longley  in  1867,  at  which 
76  bishops  were  present.  The  second  confer- 
ence held  in  1878  was  attended  by  100  bishops. 
In  1888  there  were  145  present,  in  1857,  194  and 
241  in  1908.  The  conference  does  not  legislate 
or  formulate  Church  doctrines,  but  finds  profit 
in  discussing  serious  ecclesiastical  problems. 
The  most  important  pra'ctical  outcome  of  the 
conference  has  been  tne  publication  of  what  is 
called  the  Lambelk  Qitadrilateral  as  a  basis  for 
Christian  unity,  embracing  the  scriptures,  the 
Hicene  and  Apostles'  Creed,  the  two  sacraments 
and  the  historic  episcopate.  The  conference  will 
continue  every  10  years.  Consult  Davidson, 
'The  Lambeth  Conferences  of  1867,  1878.  and 
1888'  (London  1889) ;  'Conference  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion*  (London 
1897,  1906). 

LAHBINUS,  Dionyuna  (Denys  Lau- 
bin),  French  siiolar:  o.  Montreuil-tur-Mer, 
Picardy,  1516;  d.  Paris,  September  1572.  He 
was  educated  at  Amiens  and  in  Italy,  and 
from  1561  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  College  Royal,  Paris.  His  lectures  were 
often  interfered  witii  by  ilhiess  but  his  fame 
was  secured  throu^  his  cditinfr  of  classical 
authors.  His  work  was  charactoiEcd  by  con- 
servatism and  profoimd  scholarship  and  is  still. 
m  use.  His  principal  editions  are  'Horace* 
(1561):  'Lucretius'  (1564);  'Cicero*  (1566); 
'Cortielius  Nepos*  (1569);  'Demosthene** 
(1570);  'Plautus'  (1576).  Consult  Sandys, 
'History  of  Classical  Scholarship*  (Vol  UI, 
Cambridge  1908). 

See 

LAMBROS,  Um'bros,  Spyridion,  Greek 
historian:  b.  Corfu,  21  April  1851.  He  studied 
at  Athens,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1882-85 
he  was  inspector  of  public  sdiools  under  the 
Hellenic  Ministry  of  Education.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  ancient  history  in  the 
Uiiiversi^  of  Athens  in  1887  and  whs  rector 
there  in  1903-04.  He  has  made  numerous 
translations  of  English  and  (Jerman  woiics  inttf 
Greek;  became  ((eneral  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Olympic  Games  in  1903;  and  edited  a 
Greek  periodical,  LIA*™^'*/"",  dealing  with 
(rreek  literature  as  recorded  in  the  Orient.  His 
publications  include  'Collection  de  romans 
ffrecs  oi  langue  vulmirc  ct  en- verj>  (1880); 
'History  of  Greece*  (6  vols.,  1886-1908) ; 
'Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Manuscripts  on  Uount 
Athos'    (1895-1901);   "Apyvpotroiycia-   (1909), 

LAMBRUSCHINI,  lam'broo-ske'ne.  Ltugi. 
Italian  cardinal  and  politician;  b.  Geitoa,  16 
May  1776;  d.  Rome.  12  May  1854.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  order  of  Barnabites;  be- 
came archbishop  of  (jenoa  in  1819;  and  froiA 


1827  until  the  revolution  in  IS30  he  was  nnndo 
at  Paris.  He  was  created  a  cardmal  30  Sept. 
1831,  and  in  1836  succeeded  Bernetti  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  It 
was  a  trying  period  and  Lambmschini,  although 
an  able  man,  did  little  to  improve  matters.  He 
bitterly  opfTOsed  modem  changes,  even  to  rail- 
ways and  illuminating  gas,  and  was  credited 
with  a  too  liberal  use  of  spies  and  prisons.  He 
fought  valiantly  for  temporal  control;  and  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  bishop  of  Cologne 
and  Prussia  he  wrote  the  famous  allocutions. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Sabina  in  1342  and  of 
Porto  in  1647.  The  Roman  Revolution  of  1848 
forced  him  to  flee  and  eventually  he  joined  I^us 
IX  at  Gaela,  retumingr  to  Rome  with  him  in 
1850.  He  wrote  'Opere  Spirituale*  *'1838) ; 
<Suir  immacolato  concezione'   (1843),  etc. 

LAHB^  CLUB,  The,  a  club  founded  in 
New  York,  Christmas,  1875,  'for  the  purpose 
of  social  recreation  and  the  cultivation  of  mu- 
sical, literary  and  artistic  talent.*  The  club 
was  incorporated  10  May  1877  and  is  organized 
on  the  order  of  the  Lamb's  Qub  of  London. 
It  strictly  limits  its  non-professional  member-' 
shipj  and  while  its  professional  members  include 
musicians,  artists  and  authors  it  succeeds  in 
maintaining  its  theatrical  traditions.  The 
Lambs'  Gambol,  an  entertainment  comprising 
the  notable  features  of  the  season's  plays  pre- 
sented by  the  principals,  tours  the  larger  cities 
each  spring  and  is  an  event  of  prime  importance 
in  the  theatrical  worid.  The  Gambol's  financial 
recdpts  paid  for  the  comfortable  building  which 
houses  the  club  at  128  West  44th  street.  New 
York. 

LAMB'S  LBTTUCB.    See  Cmh-salajx 

LAHB'S-QUARTBRS,  a  roadside  "pig- 
weed" (Chtnopodivm  aibum).    See  GooSEPOOT. 

LABCECH,  name  of  two  scriptural  person- 
ages mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  (1) 
Descendant  of   Cain.    (2)    "  -  ■• '    ■ 

and   father  of   Noah,  Gvi 
years  before  the  Flood, 


thor:  b.  Saint  Malo,  19  June  1782;  d.  Paris, 
17  Feb.  1854.  His  father  was  ennobled  in 
1788  for  public  services.  His  mother  died 
when  the  boy  was  five  years  old,  and  he  was 
sent  to  live  with  his  uncle  at  Dinan.  There  he 
found  ample  opportunity  for  study  in  the 
splendid  library  of  his  uncle,  where  he  became 
steeped  in  the  philosophy  of  the  century.  With 
his  elder  brother  Jean-Marie,  he  pubfished  in 
I80S  (Reflexions  sur  I'^tat  de  i'Eglise  en 
FnuKe  pendant  1e  XVIIIeine  si^te  et  sur  sa 
situation  aciuelle,'  fthich'  caused  wide  <fis- 
cussioD  and  was  suppressed  by  the  police.  In 
1809  he  entered  the  nriesthood,  but  it  was  not 
until  1816  that  he  Intally  accepted  ordination 
at  Vannes.  In  the  intervening  years,  he  had 
written  an  effective  treatise  on  'La  tradition 
de  rinstitution  dea  ^veques  en  France'  in 
which  he  advocated  the  creation  of  bishops 
without  papal  tanction.  During  the  Hundred 
Dayi  he  escaped  to  England,  fearing  the  Im- 
perial police,  and  there  became  familiar  with 
the  pohdes  and  thought  of  that  country.  After 
his  ordination,  Lamennais  devoted  himself  with 
great  energy  and  zeal  to  the  service  of  tiie 
Catholic  Oiurch.     In  1817  he  b<«an  the 
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Ucation  of  his  ntonumenUl  work  'Essai  sur 
I'itidiffcrence  en  roati^ie  de  religion'  (4 
vols,,  1817-24;  English  trans,  by  Stanley, 
London  1898).  With  the  fervor  of  intellectual 
conviction  he  advocated  a  strict  restoration-  ol 
the  oii^nal  Catholic  doctrine.  He  denounced 
the  spirit  of  individual  inquiry  which  Des- 
cartes, Rousseau  and  Luiher  had  stimulated  to 
the  detriment  of  the  church  and  the  state. 
Politically  he  favored  the  submission  of  tem- 
poral to  spiritual  authority  and  advocated  a 
form  of  democracy  deriving  its  power  from  a 
theocracy.  Pope  Leo  XII  at  first  approved  of 
his  religious  philosophy,  and  invited  Lamennaia 
to  visit  Rome  where  he  was  graciously  received 
and  offered  a  place  in  the  Sacred  College,  He 
preferred,  however,  to  return  to  France,  where 
he  already  had  a  large  following,  esoeoally 
among  the  younger  clergy,  and  with  Chateau- 
briana  he  soon  became  Ioiowt)  as  a  political 
power.  His  essays  appeared  in  the  Conserva- 
leur  for  a  time,  but  the  monarchical  tendencies 
of  de  Villele,  one  of  the  chief  owners  of  the 
paper,  soon  alienated  his  sympathies,  and  he 
began  to  publish  two  independent  jour- 
nals. La  Drapeau  blanc  and  La  Memorial 
Catholxifue.  From  1825-26  he  was  also  occu- 
pied with  the  publication  of  <De  la  religion 
consider^e  dans  ses  rapports  avec  I'ordre  civil 
et  politique.' 

At  La  Chenaie,  Lamennais  with  a  brilliant 
following,  including  among  its  ranks  Lacor- 
daire,  Gerbet,  Rohrbacker,  Salmis,  de  Carnf, 
and  later  de  Guerin,  worked  enthusiasti<»lly 
for  his  great  reforms.  The  organ  of  this 
^□up  was  the  journal  L'Avenir,  which  took  as 
lis  moito,  'Dieu  et  Libert^" ;  and  the  body  of 
active  sympathizers  and  workers  for  the  cause 
of  theocratic  democra(7  was  known  as  the 
*Agence  generale  pour  la  defense  des  intiretf 
catholiques.*  The  liberal  tone  of  the  paper 
offended  a  great  number  of  the  conservative 
clergy,  and  Lamennais  resolved  to  go  to  Rome 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Pope.  Accord- 
ingly, he  suspended  publication,  and  with 
Lacordaire  set  out  for  the  Holy  City  in  1831 
to  meet  Gregory  XVI,  They  were,  to  their 
surprise,  coolly  received  by  the  Pope,  who  asked 
them  to  drop  the  matter.  All  obeyed  promptly 
except  Lamennais  who  still  hoped  for  a  favor- 
able reception ;  but  wheri  further  letters  of  the 
Pope  incficated  dearly  his  concessions  to  tem- 
poral  authority,  Lamennais  abandoned  hope. 
Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  encyclical 
*Uirari  vos''  was  sent  out  by  Rome  in  which 
Gregory  formally  denounced  the  theories  set 
forth  m  L'Avtnir  and  propagated  by  the 
■Agence."  Bremen -spirited,  the  party  returaed 
to  La  Chenaie  where,  in  18M,  Lamennais 
wrote  his  stirring  answer,  'Les  Paroles  d'un 
croyant,*  wbidi  ae  sent  to  Sainle-Beuve  for 
pubJication.  Gregory  nude  reply  in  the  ency- 
clical «Singulari  nos"  (1834). 

It '  was  not  long  before  Lamennais  rallied 
his  force  and  his  followers  and  began  to  direct 


toward    the    championship    of    the 
_  he  people  alone.    In  support  of  'la 

liberte  et  la  humanity"  he  wrote  'Les  Affaires 


rights 


lergy    t 
of  the 


de    Rome'     0836);     'Le    Livre    du    peuple 

!1837)  i  and  'Le  Pays  et  le  gouvernement* 
1840),  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
year  at  Sainte-Pelame,  where  he  wrote  'Une 
Voix  de  prison.)  This  was  followed  in  1843 
by  'Amschaspands  ct  Darvands,'  'Le  Deuil  de 


volumes,  'Esquisse  de  philosophic'  The  tbird 
volume  entitkd  *De  I'Art  ct  du  be«u>  still 
remains  ooe  of  the  finest  of  discussions  on 
zsthetics.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  ihe 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  party,  and  Id 
defense  and  support  of  the  Revolution  of  184S 
published  Le  peuple  cotutiluant,  which,  like  a 
later  publication.  La  Revolution  democratique 
et  lociale,  was  forced  to  an  early  death  throiurh 
lack  of  financial  means.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  where  be 
sat  with  the  Extreme  Left  His  last  years  were 
occupied  with  Uie  translation  of  Dante's 
'Divtna  Commedia.'  He  refused  to  accept 
a  church  burial,  and  was  interred  without  any 
religious  ceremony. 

Several  volumes  oC  posthumous  works  and 
letters  have  been  published  by  Forgues  (1SS8) ; 
H.  de  Courcy  (1862);  A.  Blaiae  (1866);  l>>- 
A.  du  Bois  de  la  ViUerabel  (1866)  ;  and  M.  A. 
Rousel  (18^).  Incomplete  collections  of  his 
works  have  been  made,  one  in  10  volumes 
(Paris  1836-37)  '  and  another  in  10  volume; 
(Paris  1844).  (Consult  also  Blaiie,  A.,  'Essai 
biogra^hique  sur  M.  de  Lamennais'  (1S5S); 
Bnmetiere,  F.,  'Nottveaux  essais  sur  la  ht- 
contemporaine'    (1893);  Janet,  Paul, 


and    Sainte-Bcnve,    'Portrits    Contemporains' 
(1832)  and  "Nouvcaux  Lnndis.' 

LAMENTATION    FOR    THE    DEAD. 

See  FuNEHAL  Rjtes. 


LAMBTH.  Vmct',  Charlca  Halo  Fran- 
cois, Count  de,  French  general  and  politician: 
b,  Paris.  5  Oct.  1757;  d.  Poutoise.  28  Dec.  1832 
He  served  in  the  French  expeditionary  force 
which  aided  the  American  Revolutionists,  was 
aide  to  Rochambeau  and  at  the  battle  of 
Yorktown  received  serious  wounds.  He  was 
deputy  to  the  State 5-(jeneral  in  l!^;  and  in 
1791  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  nobility.  His  opposition  to  Mirabeau 
resulted  in  hb  arrest  and  he  fled  to  Hamburg 
where  he  remained  until  1800.  He  relumed  to 
France  under  the  consulate,  fought  under  Ka- 

Kleon  and  was  made  governor  of   Wtirzburg. 
1814  he  joined  the   Bourbons,   and  in   182) 
succeeded  his  brother,  Alexandre,  as  deputy. 

LAMIA,  a  mythical  queen  of  Libya,  who. 
on  being  robbed  of  her  own  children  by  Heia, 
devoted  her  life  to  strangling  and  eating  chil- 
dren. In  later  story  Lamia  was  a  vampire  who 
seduced    and    then    sucked    the    life-blood   of 


LAMIA,  (Ttirkish  Zdttmi  or  atuni),  dty 
of  Greece,  capital  of  the  provinces  Phthiotis  and 
Phosis,  wear  the  head  of  the  Gull  of  Lamia, 
28  miles  southeast  of  Pharsalos.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  medixval 
fortress,  and  has  remans  of  the  andent  dty 
from  which  the  Lamian  War  (323  B.C.)  take! 
its  name.  On  the  south  of  the  gulf  is  the 
Pass  of  ThermopylK.    The  modem  city  has  a 
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bazaar,  gardens  and  a  mosqM.  Its  prinripal 
industry  Is  the  nusing  of  camels.  The  dty  re- 
smned  jts  andent  name  after  Turldsh  rule  -was 
thrown  ofi.  In  its  more  recent  history  is  fa- 
mons  the  nearby  bridge  of  Alamanna,  where, 
in  I82t,  700  Greeks  cotnnianded  by  Diakos  and 
the  bishrn)  of  Salona  withstood  the  progress  of 
a  TuHdsn  amy.     Fop.  estimated  8,000. 

LAUIA.  This  narrative  poem  in  couplets 
was  written  by  Keats  in  1819  and  publishecL  to- 
gether with  'Isabella'  and  'The  Eve  of  Saint 
Agnes*  in  1820.  Keats  founded  his  poem  on  an 
incident  Kiven  by  Burton  in  the  'Anatomy  of 
Melancholy*  from  Philistratus,  concerning  the 
marriage  of  a  Corinthian  ^uth  to  a  serpent- 
woman  or  Lamia.  At  tiieir  wedding  her  real 
nature  is  detected  by  the  philosopher  Apollo- 
nius.  and  on  being  denounced  she  vanished.  The 
story  belone^  to  a  familiar  type  of  folklore  in- 
ddent,  commonly  known  as  the  "swan-maiden 
ttioiive,»  of  which  Coleridge's  'Christabd'  is 
another  example  in  literature.  Keats  does  not, 
like  Coleridge,  emphasize  the  supernatural  sug- 
gcsliveness  of  his  material,  but  is  interested 
rather  in  its  picturesque  and  emotional  values. 
He  prefaces  the  meeting  of  Lamia  and  Lycius 
by  a  brilliant  description  of  the  serpent  and  an 
account  of  her  transformation  by  Hermes  into 
a  woman.  Lydus  is  enthralled  by  Love  and 
the  enchantment  endures  until  the  fatal  desire 
comes  upon  him  to  niarry  the  maiden  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends.  The  close  of  the  poem 
IS  made  to  illustrate  Keats'  favorite  idea  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  life  of  feeling  and  ab- 
stract reHection.  ApoIIonius,  who  comes  un- 
invited to  the  feast,  represents  the  chilling  phi- 
losophy which  destroys  the  illusions  of  poetry 
aiid  romance.  The  poet's  sympathies  are  all 
with  the  enamored  lovers,  la  style  and  versi- 
lication  'Lamia'  shows  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Dryden.  The  rich  sensoousness  of  'The 
Eve  of  Saint  Agnes'  here  takes  on  an  almost 
metallic  brilliancy,  but  the  poem  is  little  in- 
ferior as  a  work  of  art.  For  references  see 
article  Oi«  on  a  Grkian  Urn. 

James  H.  Hanford. 

LAHINiB.    See  Bsa 

LAMINARIA,  an  important  ^enus  of 
brown  seaweed  of  the  family  Larntnariace<t, 
prolific  in  the  colder  coast  waters  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.  The  sjiedes  has  no  definite 
leaves,  the  thalius  forming  a  ribless  expansion. 
flat  and  ribbon-like,  either  simple  or  cleft.  A 
few  species  are  edible,  while  others  are  em- 
ployed as  fertilizers  and  in  making  kelp. 
Among  them  L.  bulbosa  and  L.  digitala,  which 
attain  immense  length,  were  formerly  important 
in  the  production  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  the 
discovery  of  common  salt  as  a  more  accessible 
and  prolific  source  of  supply  has  largely  super- 
seded Ihdr  use.  L.  potatorum  is  a  native  of  the 
Australian  coasts  and  furnishes  the  natives 
with  food  and  material  for  domestic  utensils 
and  implements.  L.  bucinolis,  a  native  of  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  yields  iodine,  while  several  Jap- 
anese varieties  are  edible. 

LAUINA-nON  (from  Lat  lamina,  thin 
plate),  the  division  or  divisibility  of  rock 
mto  thin  layers  or  sheets.  Lanenation  occurs 
chiefly  in  rodca  composed  of  fine-grained  ma- 
terials and  evident^  is  prodnced  by  deposition 
in  water  and  Tuiation  in  the  ntttmt  of  oBterial 


tfeposited.  The  lenn  ustsdly  is  United  to  strat* 
ified  rock,  although  some  geologists  apply  it 
to  the  tabular  structure  of  igneous  crystalline 
focks. 

LAMMAS  DAY  (M.E.  Wamnuesse,  'loaf- 
mass*}  in  the  calendar,  the  1st  day  of  August, 
BO  called  perhaps  from  the  custom  which  for- 
merly prevailed  among  the  tenants  who  held 
lands  of  the  cathedral  church  in  York,  Eng- 
land, of  brining  offerings  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  harvest  in  the  form  of  wheat  loaves  on 
that  day. 

LAHHASCH,  Um'^sh,  Heinrich,  Aus- 
trian jurist :  b.  Seitenstetten,  1853.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Vieima  and  was  appointed 
law  lecturer  there  in  1878.  In  1885-^  he  was 
professor  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  and 
in  1889  he  became  professor  of  law  at  Vienna. 
He  entered  the  Austrian  Uwier  House  in  1899 
and  became  leader  of  the  Conservatives.  He 
represented  Austria  at  the  first  Hague  Peace 
Conference  and  in  1911  was  president  of  The 
Hague  Tribunal.  He  was  an  arbitrator  on  the 
Venezuela  case,  1903-04;  and  presided  over  the 
boards  deriding  the  Muscat  case,  1905,  and  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  controversy  in  1910. 
He  has  published  'Moment  objektiver  Gefarh- 
'■"^'"■■*  ■—  Begriffe  des  Verbrechensversuche* 


(published  by  the  Nobel  Institute,  1913) ; 
<Schiedsgerichtsbarkeit>  (1914),  etc. 

i^AMMENS,  U'maAs',  Henri,  Belgian 
Orientalist;  b.  Ghent,  1862.  He  entered  the 
Soriety  of  Jesus,  was  later  appointed  professor 
of  Arabic  literature  m  the  Inslituto  Biblico, 
Rome,  and  has  spedalized  in  the  study  of  Ori- 
ental history,  Syrian  geography  and  Moham- 
medanism. His  works  include  'Fatima  et  les 
filles  de  Mahomed'  (Rome  1912) ;  and  'Le  ber- 
ceau  d  t'Islam;  I'Arabic  occidentalc  a  la  veUIe 
de  I'higir'  (Vol.  I,  Rome  1914). 

LAMMESGEIER,  14m-mer'gi-er,  the  lar- 
gest of  European  eagles  (Cypaetits  barbalus}, 
often    called    griffon-vulture    because    it     fre* 

Suently  feeds  on  carrion,  especially  bones  aban- 
oned  by  other  animals,  which  it  has  power  to 
break,  or  carries  to  a  great  height  in  the  air 
and  then  lets  fall;  it  does  the  same  with  tor- 
tises,  which  form  an  important  part  of  its  fare 
in  some  countries.  The  lammergeier  is  a  bird 
of  the  mountains  and  deserts  oi  southern  Eu- 
rope (where  it  has  now  been  nearly  extermi- 
nated), northern  Africa  and  southern  Asia;  it 
builds  a  great  rude  nest  on  some  mountain 
ledge  and  lays  a  single  brown-blolched  egg. 

LAMON,  l9-mdn,  Ward  HiU,  American 
bic«rapher ;  b.  1828 ;  d.  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  7 
May  1893.  He  was  the  law  partner  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  Sprittgiield,  111.,  and  after  the 
latter' s  election  as  President  became  his  pri- 
vate secretary  and  was  appointed  by  him  mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  published 
'Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  His  Birth  to 
His  Inauguration  as  President'  (Boston  1872); 
'Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln.' 

LAMON,  la-mon'.  Bay  of,  a  landlocked 
bay  on  the  eastecn  (Picinc)  coast  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  dividing  the  soulhcBstem  penmsnla 
from  the  main  part  of  the  island.  The  island 
of  Alabat  and  smaller  blands  make  an  inuarbajr 
oh  th<  loulh.    The  bar  is  boimded  by  the 
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isces  of  Infanta,  Laguaa  and  Tayabas  mi  the 
south  and  west,  and  by  the  provinces  of  Taya- 
bas  and  Ambos  Camarines  (Norte)  on  the 
south  and  east.  On  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
bay  is  the  port  of  I.ampon,  Infanta,  which  was 
important  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century 
and  the  17ih  century  as  the  harbor  of  the  Span- 
ish galleons  between  Manila  and  New  Spain,  it 
being  tbou){ht  a  safer  way  of  communication 
than  the  straits  of  San  Bernardino. 

LAHONT,  la-mont,  Daniel  Scott,  Amer- 
ican politician ;  b.  Cortlandville,  N.  Y,  9  Feb. 
1851 :  d.  MiUbrook,  N.  Y.,  23  July  1905.  He  was 
educated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  en- 
tered journalism  at  Albany,  became  a  political 
correspondent,  in  1883-89  was  private  secretary 
to  Grover  Cleveland,  was  later  in  business,  and 
in  1892-96  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Cleveland's 
second  administration.  In  1897  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 

LAMONT,  ln-taonf,  Johan  tob,  Scottisb- 
Gennan  astronomer  and  magnetician :  t>. 
Braemer,  Aberdeenshire,  13  Dec.  1805 ;  d. 
Munich,  6  Aug.  1879.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  lo  the  Scottish  monastery  in  Regensburg 
to  be  educated  and  so  far  as  is  known  he 
never  returned  to  his  native  country.  He  be- 
came assistant  at  the  observatory  of  Bogen- 
hausen  near  Munich  in  1828  and  was  its  director 
from  1835  until  his  death.     From  1852  he  was 


astronomy  consist  of  II  zone  catalogues  of 
34,674  stars;  his  measurements  of  nebulje  and 
clusters;  and  his  observations  of  the  satellites 
of  Uranus  resulting  in  the  determination  of  its 
mass.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  magnetic  observatory  at  Bogenhauseh 
in  1840;  made  extensive  maenetic  surveys  of 
Germany^  France.  Spain  and  Denmark ;  an- 
nounced m  1850  the  magnetic  decennial  neriod, 
and  in  1362  made  his  cQscoVery  of  eartn  cur- 
rents. Most  important  among  his  writings  is 
the  standard  work,  'Handbuch  des  Ermag- 
netismus'  (Berlin  1849). 

LAMORIClftRK,  la'm6're*syar',  Chri«- 
tophe  Lton  Louis  tuchaalt  de,  French  gen- 
eral:  bi  Nantes.  5  Feb.  1806;  d.  Prourel,  11 
Sept.  1865.  He  entered  the  engineers  in  1828, 
served  in  the  Algerian  campaigns  from  1830. 
and  in  1843  became  a  general  of  division.  He 
rendered  important  service  at  the  battle  of 
Isly,  14  Aug.  1844;  acted  temporarily  as  gov- 
ernor-general of  Algeria,  and  in  1847  secured 
the  surrender  of  Abd-et-Kader,  thereby  termi- 
nating the  war.  Upon  his  return  lo  France  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
served  as  Minister  of  War  under  General 
Cavaignac.  A  hitter  opponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  refused  to  give  alliance  after 
the  eoMfi  tettat  of  2  Dec.  1851  and  was  exiled. 
He  became  commander  of  the  papal  army  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1860,  but  was  defeated 
and  forced  to  surrender  his  army  at  the  battle 
of  Castelfidardo,  18  Sept.  186a  The  ; 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 

LAMOUREUX,  Charles,  Fivndi  violin- 
iBt  and  orchestra  leader  r  h.  Bordeaux.  20  Sept. 
1834;  d  Paris.  21  Dec.  1899.  He  entered  the 
conservatory  at  Paris  in  18S0  and  in  1853  be- 
came first  violin  at  the  opera;    He  founded  the 


'Soditc  de  I'Harmonie  Sacr^>  and  gave  die 
first  performance  in  Paris  of  Handel^  'Mes- 
siah' in  1873.  In  1876  he  became  leader  ol 
the  orchestra  at  the  Opera  Olmique  and  in 
1881  he  inaugurated  a  series  of  Wagnerian  con- 
certs. He  was  twice  leader  o£  the  orchestra  at 
the  Paris  Opera  and  his  visits  to  London  wert 
(he  occasion  of  many  successful  concert!  at 

gueen's  Hall.  He  was  notaUy  successful  in 
s  efforts  to  popularize  the  music  of  Wagner. 
The  Concerts  Lamourntx  were  continurf  in 
Paris  after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law,  Chevil- 
lard. 

LAUF,  any  contrivance  which  throurii  the 
formation  of  its  parts  affords  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing light,  and  sometimes  heat,  by  the  com- 
bustion of  oils,  fats  or  inflammable  fluids,  with 
the  aid  of  a  wick,  which,  by  capillary  attraction, 
conveys  the  substance  burned  to  the  flame  poinL 
By  modern  adaptation  of  the  word  many  ^ 
pfiances  for  producing  light  by  gas  or  electric)^ 
are  designated  as  lamps,  and  the  illustrations  of 
lamp  standards  that  accompany  this  article  show 
the  high  pitch  of  artistic  excellence  to  whidi 
they  have  been  brought.  The  history  of  ihe 
lamp,  however,  is  interesting,  especiafly  as  the 
development  of  the  modem  oil  lamp  and  of 
general  illumination  can  be  said  to  date  od^ 
from  about  1840.  Man  ignorant  of  fire  ij 
unknown;  therefore,  the  use  of  the  burning 
brand  as  a  torch  may  be  regarded  as  coeval 
with  the  race,  and  the  torch  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  succeeding  lamp.  Considered  archaically 
the  primitive  lamp  was  a  very  simple  device 
An  unworked  stone,  having  a  natural  concavity, 
a  sea  shell,  or  the  skull  of  an  animal,  constituted 
the  earliest  forms.  A  bit  of  moss  or  a  twist 
of  vegetable  fibre  served  as  a  wick.  Fat,  grease 
or  fish  oil  furnished  the  illuminant.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  lamp  marked  the  first  stage  of 
man's  advancement  toward  civilization,  and 
ma^,  therefore,  be  appropriately  considered  as 
a  figure  or  symbol  on  the  dial  of  time  pointing 
to  the  dawn  of  his  intellectual  awakening. 
When,  or  where,  or  by  what  people  the  first 
lamps  were  made  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Recent  ardueolo^cal  discoveries  in  the  ruins  of 
the  long-buried  cities  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 
Assyria,  have  revealed  many  terim-cotta  lamps 
of  a  variety  of  forms,  and  of  good  workman- 
ship, that  were  in  common  use  7,000  or  8,000 
years  b.c.  It  would  be  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion to  assert  that  these  well-developed  crea- 
tions denote  the  beginning  of  the  lamp.  Stone 
lamps  have  been  found  that  are  undoiditedly  of 
great  antiquity,  but  this  fact  alone  docs  not 
necessarily  class  them  as  palxolithic;  they  are 
simply  prehistoric,  and  of  an  age  that  cannot  be 
definitely  determined  The  so-called  Stone  Age 
determines  so  little  that  Is  of  real  chronolofjol 
value  that  classifications  in  archaralogy  can- 
not always  be  wisely  made  upon  data  thus  far- 
nished.  French  arclueologists  have  within  a 
few  years  recovered  from  the  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland bronze  lamps  that  were  in  use  by  the 
lake-dwellers  at  a  period  late  in  the  Lacustrian 
Age.  These  are  without  doubt  the  most  an- 
cient metal  lamps  yet  discovered. 

Harljr  Examples^- Whether  the  first  emi- 
grants from  Asia  into  ancient  Greece  found  the 
Pelasgic  races  using  lamps,  or  whether  the  in- 
vaders brought  the  art  of  lamp  maldne  with 
them,  neither  legend  nor  tradition  has  left  even 
8  ntytfaical  answer.    In  a 
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archeology  wc  can  at  ihe  best  but  work  our 
way  backward,  from  tbe  known  to  the  un- 
known^  from  (he  ascertained  facts  to  that  dim, 
mvslenous  darkness  of  remote  antiqttity  where 
all  traces  of  chronology  are  lost,  and  where  our 
conclusions  must  be  larsely  sustained  by  de~ 
ductions  drawn  from  analogical  reasoning.  The 
poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  9S0  B.C.,  contain  all 
that  we  know  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
early  Greek  society.  He  speaks  of  the  "Festival 
of  Lamps,"  and  malres  frequent  mention  of  the 
torch.  The  Greek  and  Roman  torch  was  often 
simply  a  terra-cotta,  or  bronze,  lamp-shaped  de- 
vice secured  to  a  staff.  The  so-calied  'grease- 
pot-lamp*  of  Egypt  is  without  doubt  more  an- 
cient than  the  oldest  lamp  of  Greece,  and  the 
•  terra-cotta  lamps  of  Babylonia  are  also  thou- 
sands of  years  older.     Egypt  as  a  nation  was  i 


undetermined.  Among  the  many  f.___ 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  ernes 
have  been  terra-cotta  lamps  that  dosely  re- 
sembled those  of  early  Greece.  This  similarity 
of  configuration  between  the  earliest  examples 
discovered  and  those  of  Greek  make  of  a  period 

beginn  „ 
s  remarkable.  Only  the  simple 
essentials  are  represented.  A  shallow,  saucer- 
shaped  oil  or  fat  reservoir  b»ng  the  most  primi- 
tive of  terra-cotta  lamps.  Then  comes  the  oval 
in  shape,  with  a  slight  prolongation  of  the  rim 
into  a  short,  narrow  rostrum,  or  wick  support, 
and  the  formation  of  a  rudimental  handle.  Then 
the  oval -shape  with  the  reservoir  enclosed,  and 
one  or  two  wick  supports.  These  constitute  the 
types  that  were  essentially  common  to  all  East- 
em  lands.  The  later  Greek  and  Roman  lamps, 
both  terra-cotta  and  'bronze,  are  remarkable  nch 
in  ornamentation,  and  artistically  graceful  in 
form.  These  constitute  a  division  that  sepa- 
rates the  crude  primitive  from  the  finished  prod- 
uct. The  earliest  terra-cotia  lamps  were  itade 
in  one  piece,  and  baked  without  glazing.  Later 
Greek  and  Roman  terra-cotta  lamps  were  made 
-  in  twd  principal  parts,  the  'crater,*  or  oil  reser- 
voir, and  the  'discus,'^  or  covering  for  the 
reservoir.  Each  of  these  parts  were  joined  to- 
gether after  being  molded,  and  then  baked. 
The  ornamentations  were  generally  confined  to 
the  'discus,"  and  were  called  the  "limbus.^ 
The  "ntwiw,*  or  wick  support,  as  well  as  the 
"ansa,*  or  handle,  were  most  frequently  made 
separately  and  carefully  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  lamp  before  baking.  The  •rfwow"  had  a 
small  circular  opening;  near  the  centre  through 
which  the  lamp  could  be  filled-  Many  of  the 
belter  lamps  had  the  maker's  name,  and  often 
his  private  mark,  stamped  on  the  bottom.  Large 
terra'Cotta  lamps  were  frequently  made  with 
two.  three  and  sometimes  six  or  even  12 
"nasi."  The  lamp  with  "nasus'  for  one  wick 
was  called  a  "ntonomyxos,'  and  that  for  two 
wicks  a  'diinyros,'  and  so  on.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  bronze  lamps  were  made  trr-M-almost 
endlefts-vRlietj'  of  forms,  and  were  often  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  to  a  marked  degree.  Plain 
iron  lamps  were  used  by  the  common  people  *t 
a  later  period.  They  were  either  cast  or  forged 
in  a  single  piece,  and  were  mostly  ectypes  of 
the  more  artistic  and  costly  terra-cotta  and 
bronze  lamps,  but  were  without  decorations. 


The  study  of  the  ancient  lamp  maker  was  dtt- 
voted  alone  to  the  external  fonn  of  his  wares. 
Grace,  beauty  and  ele^itce,  as  expreBsCd  in  out>- 
lines  and  dttoraiions,  were  his  chief  concern. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  light.  The 
pale,  smoky,  flickering  flame  continued  to  shed 
Its  uncertain  light  from  the  massive  and  costly 
silver  candelabrum  of  the  wealthy  just  as  ti  hai^ 
for  untold  ages  from  the  simple  stone  and  terra- 
cotta lamps  of  their  ancestors.  Etruscan  terra- 
cotta ana  bronze  lamps  so  closely  resembled 
those  of  early  Greek  make  that  a  separate  de-  , 
scription  is  not  required  in  this  article.  The 
chief  characteristic,  however,  that  distinguished 
the  true  Etruscan  pottery  from  that  of  Greece 
is  the  strong  coloring  that  was  applied  to  the 
farmer.  What  was  true  of  the  art  of  lamp 
making  in  Greece  was  also  true  of  the  rest  6f 
the  civilized  world,  for  it  was  more  than  17  cen- 
turies after  the  Christian  era  before  any  real 
improvement  was  introduced  in  lamp  construo- 

The  loventiTe  Age.— Prior  to  1783  many 
lamps  and  illuminating  appliances  had  been  in- 
troduced, but  there  was  httte  if  any  improve- 
ment in  the  light  afforded,  or  marked  advance- 
ment in  the  construction  or  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  designed  to  increase  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flame.  The  first  real  improve^ 
ment  was  the  introduction  of  the  flat,  woven, 
ribbon-like  wick,  and  the  securing  the  wick 
in  a  close-fitting  support.  This  arrangement 
permitted  only  a  small  surface  of  the  wick 
to  be  exposed  to  the  flame,  and  the  wick  being 
narrow  the  flame  came  in  contact  with  the_^ 
centre  as  readily  as  the  outward  parts  and  thus 
most  of  the  free  carbon  was  consumed,  coi^ 
sequently  there  was  less  smoke  than  in  the  old 
style  of  loose  wick.  M.  Legers  of  Paris  in- 
troduced this  improvement  in  1783.  To  thts 
was  attached  tor  the  first  time  a  spur-wheel, 
which  bv  rotating  adjusted  the  wick,  thus  regu- 
lating the  flame.  ,  The  same  year  M.  Argaod, 
the  Swiss  chemist,,  introduced  his  improveihent 
in  burners,  which  consisted  of  a  tubular  wick 
attached  to  a  tube  which  extended  through  the 
oil  reservoir  and  opened  into  the  base  of  the 
tamp,  thus  affording  a  means  of  centre  drau^t, 
which  supplied  an  abundance  of  oxygen  to  the 
flame  and  created  suflicient  heat  to  consume  all 
of  the  carbon  and  so  prevented  the  escaping 
of  smoke.  This  was  truly  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  lamp  making,  for  the  art  now  en- 
tered upon  what  may  be  designated  as  "the 
inventive  age  of  the  lamp.'  Science  and  inven- 
tion now  came  to  the  aid  of  the  artisan.  Prin- 
ciples involving  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
combustion  and  the  science  of  light  were  ap- 

flied  to  the  construction  of  illuminating  devices. 
'he  result  was  more  light  and  better  light.  Ar- 
gand's  epoch-making  invention  related  wholly 
to  his  improved  burner.  His  first  lamps  were 
simply  huge  oil  reservoirs  with  his  new  burner 
attached  to  the  top.  He  used  sheet  iron  chim- 
neys formed  with  a  hood  opening  over  the 
flame.  The  use  of  glass  chimneys  with  the 
Argand  burner  came  about  purely  by  accident. 
A  workman  in  attempting  to  heat  a  boldie 
over  the  flame  cracked  off  the  bottom,  and" 
because  the  glass  had  become  too  hot  for  htm 
to  hold  he  momentarily  placed  it  over  tbe 
burner.  The  result  was  suprising;  the  brft- 
liancy  of  the  flame  was  not  only  increased  bUt 
the   light   became  steady   and  in   evere-,! 
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superior  'to  that  produced  wltf)  a  sheet  iron 
chimney.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light  on  the  top 
of  the  huge  reservoir  made  a  wide  shadow. 
To  overcome  this  was  a  problem  thai  was 
finally  solved  by  a  G«rtnan  lamp-maker,  who 
produced  a  model  !n  which  the  burner  was 
secured  to  the  end  of  a  long  neck  or  rostrum, 
.very  much  like  the  present  so-called  German 
student  lamp.  The  removing  of  the  light  away 
from  the  great  reservoir  not  only  reduced  the 
shadow  but  afforded  a  more  ready  means  of 
supdying  the  oil  to  the  wick  uniformly.  In 
1800  Carcel  introduced  his  ingenious  lamp 
which  was  provided  wth  a  clock-work  device, 
whicii  operated  a  small  pomp,  raising  the  oil 
from  the  base  of  the  lamp  to  the  wide-holder, 


D  general  use,  and  was  confined  mostly 
to  lamps  used  in  halls  and  large  rooms.  Many 
lamps  were  offered  by  makers  that  were  de- 
signed to  burn  crude,  heavy  whale  oil,  and 
outers  in  wfaiiii  lard  oU  wat  consumed.  Lard 
oil  lamps  were  inconvmient  in  cold  weartier, 
for  the  oil  would  become  solid.  To  overcome 
dm  several  devices  were  invented.  Fetiiaps 
the  most  Euccessful  was  the  lamp  with  a  copper 
tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  between  two 
wick  tnbei,  while  the  lower  end  passed  through 
the  oil  to  the  bottom  of  the  lamp.  Copper 
bnng  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the  oil  was 
thui  kept  in  a  liquid  state  while  the  lamp 
was  btirning.  For  many  years  lard  oil  was  the 
only  illuininant  used  in  the  great  iamps  of  the 
lisntJiouseE  of  the  world.  It  was  not  imtil 
after  1880  that  burners  for  lighthouse  lamps 
had  been  constructed  that  would  satisfactorily 
consume  kerosene  oil  Up  to  about  1800  but 
few  small,  portable  lamps  had  been  made. 
Nearly  all  ttie  appliances  so  far  introduced 
for  domestic  illumination  were  large,  so-called, 
table  lamps,  and  mural  lamps.  English  manu- 
facturers first  made  small  hand  lamps  of  tin, 
brabs  and  pewter.  These  were  mostly  lard  or 
whale  oil  burners,  with  a  single  wide  tube.  In 
die  whale  oil  lamps  the  wick  tube  was  round, 
in  the  lard  oil  tan^s  fhe  flat,  woven  nbbon- 
widt  was  used,  the  wick  being  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  lard  oil  lamps  by  a  spur-wheel. 
In  the  whale  oil  lamps  a  small  aperiure  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wick  tube  was  provided, 
through  which  "a  prick"  could  be  inserted  by 
which,  the  wick  was  pricked  up  or  down.  In 
the  large  and  important  field  of  research'  and 
experiment  in  domestic  ill umi nation,  American 
genius  and  skill  very  early  took  a  prominent 

LiH^  ia  Anurlca.— Before  proceeding 
to  At-  introduction  of  a  description  of  early 
American  inventions  relating  to  lamps  and  Hghi- 
ing  appliances,  it  will  be  interesting  to  briefly 
notice  what  may  be  truly  designated  as  the 
original  American  lamp.  There  has  never  been 
found  amcng  the  remains  of  the  mysterious 
mound-builders  of  the  Western  Continent  any 
utensil  that  could  be  rig'htly  regarded  as  a  lamp. 
The  North  American  Indians,  who  were  found 
inhabiting  the  country  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Europeans,  did  not  possess  a  lamp.  The 
pine  torch  was  their  only  means  of  artificial 
illuminsting.  The  one  lamp  that  can  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  realb"  American  is  the  stone 
lamp  of  the  Eskimo.  This  is  usually  a  shallow 
.  -vessel  of  stone,  most  fre<iuent1y  of  soap-stone. 


sometimes  bone,  clay,  wood  and  the  skull  of 
an  animal  is  used..  The  oil  of  the  seal,  walrus 
and  whale  is  bnmed  in  these  rude  lamps,  dry 
moss  serving  as  a  wick.  Hiese  lamps  also 
serve  as  stoves,  for  they  are  used  for  cooking 
and  warming.  Without  these  simple  lamps 
human  life  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
inhospitable  regions  these  strange  people  inhabiL 
The  first  lamps  used  in  the  Plymouth  Colony 
were  of  Dutch  make,  and  were  called  by  tfie 
English  emigrants  Belly  .lamps  (German,  Bet- 
ter-better). The  few  lamps  that  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  brourftt  with  them  in  the  Mayflower  on 
her  memorable  voyage  were  of  this  class.  They 
are  of  iron,  either  forged  from  a  single  piece 
or  were  cast  of  gray,  coarse  iron.  The  earliest, 
of  these  were  known  as  the  open  Betw,  or 
*SIot  lamp."  Then  followed  the  Betty  with  a 
top,  one  part  of  which  was  formed  as  a 
hinged  lid.  The  wick  support  was  an  angular. 
halt  round  iron  secured  to  the  inside  bottom  of 
the  lamp.  There  was  an  upright  handle  at  the 
back,  to  whidi  was  attached,  by  a  link,  a 
pointed  hook,  the  point  of  which  extended 
beyond  the  crook.  This  was  used  to  sus- 
pend the  lamp  from  (he  high  hack  of  the 
rush -bottom  chair,  or  the  point  was  thrust 
into  the  crevice  between  the  great  stones 
of  the  side  of  the  open  fire-place.  The 
Betty  was  pear-shaped,  flat  on  flie  top  and  bot- 
tom. This  form  was  sometimes  made  in  brass, 
but  rarely  was  any  attempt  made  at  ornamenta- 
tion. These  lamps  were  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  New  England  colonies  as  late  as  1790. 
Prior  to  1680  all  lamps  used  in  the  American 
colonies  were  imported,  mostly  from  England. 
In  1680  a  tinsmith  of  Newbury  Mass.,  btgan 
the  manufacture  of  tin  Betty  lamps.  These, 
after  Newburjyort  was  separated  from  New- 
bury, became  known  as  Newburyport  Beit)-s. 
Later  these  lamps  were  made  in  Kivermouth 
(Ponsmouth,  N.  HJ  and  were  called  Ports- 
mouth Bettys.  In  1720  a  few  pqwter  and  brass 
lamps  had  Been  made  by  small  manufacturers 
at  Saiem,  Mass  and  Providence,  R.  I.  These 
were  heavy  and  extremely  inconvenient  to  be 
carried  about.  Among  the  earliest  makers  of 
pewter  lam^s  and  canuesticks  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  was  Kichatd  Graves,  a  pewtcrer 
who  came  from  England,  where  he  had  learned 
the  trade,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  art. 
He  came  first  to  Boston,  but  moved  to  Salem, 
Mass.,  where  he  long  woriced  at  his  business, 
and  brought  out  many  fine  goods  in  his  line. 
Henry  Shrimpton  of  Boston  was  also  a  maker 
of  fine  pewter  Tamps,  and  his  beautiful  lamps 
and  candlestick;  graced  many  of  the  grand  old 
colonial  homes.  Among  the  earliest  American 
experimenters  in  lamp  con  si  ruction  and  in- 
ventors of  improved  burners  was  that  mar- 
velous investipalor,  philosopher,  statesman  and 
inventor,  Benjamin  Franklin  (q.v.).  Not  con- 
tent with  perfecting  an  improved  stove,  known 
as  the  Franklin  healer,  he  very  early  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  domestic  lamps. 
When  we  recall  the  tact  that  Franklin's  first 
manual  labor  was  culling  wicks  in  his  father's 
chandler  shop,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find 
his  versatile  mind  turning  to  Oie  subject  of 
improved  illuminating  appliances.  Prior  to 
1742  candles  were  in  general  use  in  American 
colonies.  The  iron  Betty  lamps  were  used  in 
a  comparatively  few  families.  "The  shallow. 
saucer-shaped  clay  Cn£se  introduced  from  Scot- 
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land  was  sdll  used  for  Ughting  amdng  the 
poorer  daeses,  but  candles  were  the  c4iief  illu- 
muiators.  Franklin's  first  invention  consisted 
in  devisii^  two  round  wick  tubes  so  arranged 
that,  according  to  bis  directions  given  to  the 
workmen  who  canstmcted  die  burner,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  tubes  should  equal  the 
diameter  of  one  of  them.  His  theory  was  that 
the  proximity  of  the  two  flames  cr^led  an  up- 
ward draught  that  so  increased  the  heat  that 
the  liberated  carbon  was  consumed,  thus  addine 
to  the  fisht  and  preventing  smoke.  He  observed 
thai  the  introduction  of  ttie  third  burner,  while 
it  consumed  a  third  more  oil,  and  added  a  third 
more  flame,  did  not  give  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  light.  Franldin  also  sufggesCed  the 
improved  cotton  wick,  loosely  hraided,  which 
afforded  a  better  medium  for  tupplyiiv  oil  to 
the  flatne  by  capillary  atlraction.  Franklin  did 
not  secure  patents  on  his  inventions,  but  al- 
lowed manufacturers  to  freely  introduce  them, 
which  they  did  on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  and 
small  portable  lamps  of  tin  and  brass  with 
Franklin  burners  soon  became  very  common. 

Another  American  of  note,  Benjamin ' 
Tbompeon,  better  known  as  Count  Rumford 
(av.),  in  1789  wrote  an  exhaustive  essay  on 
■The  Management  of  Lieht  in  Illumination." 
He  coDslructed  over  100  (hfierent  lamps  in  his 
extended  experimenlt.  He  invented  the  photom- 
eier  to  measure  the  relative  intensity  of  li^t 
emitted  by  different  illuminants.  He  found  that 
the  purest  white  light  could  be  obtained  by 
means  of  lamps  property  constructed,  using 
clarified  vegetable  or  animal  oil,  at  leas  than 
one-Mghih  of  the  cost  for  the  same  degree  of 
light  produced  by  wax  candks,  and  for  about 
half  die  cost  oj  tallow  candles.  He  invented 
Imt  one  burner.  In  this  he  constructed  a  cen- 
tre, flat  wick  tube,  with  two  aimilarly  shaped 
tubes  placed  at  a^te  angles  on  either  side  of 
the  wick  tube,  his  design  being  to  supply  oxygta 
through  the  angular  tubes  impil^ng  on  the 
wick  tube.  TIbs  burner  did  not  saBsfy  him, 
and  its  introduction  did  ttot  become  general. 
In  his  further  experiments  he  confined  himself 
to  the  Argand  bnmer,  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  better  constnictioti  of  the  lamp  proper. 
His  aim  was  to  produce  a  lamp  in  much  the 
shadow  should  be  ehminsted  as  much  ae  pos- 
»ble.  He  invented  what  was  known  as  the 
*Astral  latiH>,*  which  contisted  of  constructing 
the  oil  reservoir  in  the  form  of  a  fiat,  circular 
Ivbe  with  radiating  arms  attached  to  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  Imnp,  and  secnring  die  btimer  within 
the  drcit  He  also  introduced  what  be  called 
the  'BaHoon  illuminator."  This  vfas  for.  use 
b  halK  baUroatna  and  talons.  He  also  made 
what  he  called  a  "Dining-room  Illuminator,' 
and  also  a. table  or  reaiSng  illuminator.  All  of 
Count  Rumford's  investigations  and  his  ex- 
tended ex])trinLEnts  relating  to  lights  and  lamps, 
were  carried  on  while  he  was  in  the  pnl^e 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  created 
him  a  cotmt  as  a  reward  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices and  as  a  recognition  of  his  great  learning 
and  the  importance  of  his  researdies  and 
inventions. 

Hundreds  of  patents  have  been  granted  to 
American  inventors  for  lamps  and  lamp  burn- 
ers. One  of  die  earliest  patents  on  record  in 
■the  United  Slates  Patent  Office  was  tor  a  de- 
^ce  in  which  an  adaptation  was  made  of  Prank- 
ttns-two-wick  tnbes  by  swuring  them  to  a  per- 


forated disc  through  which  the  tubes  pasMd. 
Beneath  the  disc  waa  a  cork  through  which  the 
tubes  also  passed,  the  cork  being  cemented  to 
the  imder  side  of  the  disc.  This  could  diea 
be  fitted  into  the  top  of  the  lamp  the  same  as 
a  cork  fits  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  This  was  mostly 
applied  to  glass  lamp&  which  were  first  intro- 
duced in  America  in  1810.  In  1812  one  J.  Neal 
secured  a  patent  for  a  lamp  provided  with  a 
telescopic  sliding  cylinder,  the  wick  tubes  were 
secared.to  the  lop  of  the  cylinder,  being  screwed 
into  a  collar  which  foimed  the  upper  part  of 
Che  tube.  When  the  lamp  was  filled  with  oil,  a 
float  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube  extended  the 
cylinder  to  its  full  length.  The  wicks  were 
long,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
As  the  oil  Was  consumed  the  cylinder  was  cor- 
respondingly lowered,  thm  keeping  the  wicks 
nniformlv  submerged  in  the  oil  as  long  as  any 
remained  in  the  lamp.  These  lamps  were  made 
in  tin,  brass  and  pewter  and  became  quite  popu- 
lar. In  1839  one  J.  Price  of  Nashville.  Tenn., 
obtained  a  patent  on  an  arrangonent  far  burn- 
ing pine  knots.  According  to  the  directions  the 
knots  were  to  be  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and 
inserted  into  a  tube,  which  had  a  diameter  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  and  a  base  not  -unlike 
an  ordinary  brass  candlestick.  A  spring  inside 
the  npright  tube  was  campreSsed  as  the  pieces 
of  pine  knots  were  forced  in.  When  the  tube 
had  been  filled  an  ova|  cap  or  cover  with  a 
large  opening  was  placed  over  the  top  and 
secured  by  a  bayonet  clutdi.  The  spring  forced 
up  the  wood  to  be  burned  through  the  opening 
in  the  cap;  as  it  was  burned  away  the  ash  felt 
into  a  crrculer  receptncle  secured  on  the  up- 
right pedestal.  A  sheet  iron  chimney  with  a 
broad  hood  partly  surrounding  the  flame  was 
provided  as  the  speci&c^ion  says  *to  convey 
the  ascending  sracwe  away  from  the  face  of  the 
pOTSon  using  the  lamp.'  P.  S.  Moorhonse  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1830  for  a  'lighting  device  in 
which  balls  of  cotton  or  tow  saturated  with 
grease  or  fat  were  burned  while  held  1^  an  up- 
riglit  suii^Fdng  daw  secured  to  a  pan  base,  la 
which  the  ash  was  collected.  Between  1843  and 
1845  S.  Rust  secured  eight  patents  on  lamps 
and  fhre  on  bumersi  These  patents  did  not  in- 
troduce any  new  features,  and  consisted  mostly 
of  the  introduction,  of  novelties  relating  to 
forms  aud  si^iposed  omamcntadoiL  His  inven- 
dons  in  the  Ime  of  burners  did  not  invt^ve  any 
new  features  and  posseseed  but  little  read  udUQr. 
The  so-called  'Solar  Lankps,*  patented  in 
1843  by  the  Philadelj^  firm  of  Cornelius  & 
Company,  were  a  ^eat  improvement  over  any 
table  lamp  so  far  mtrodiKed.  They  were  coin 
structed  to  burn  brd  wl.  The  burner  proper 
■was  a  modification  of  Argand's.  The  wick  tube, 
■over  which  the  circular  wick  closely  fitted,  ex- 
tended through  the  bottom  of  the  oil  reservoir, 
whet«  it  was  ^ovided  with  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air.  The  heat  conveyed  throurh 
the  lard  oil  by  the  wick  tiAe  served  to  keep  the 
oil  in  a  liquid  state  in  cold  weather.  The  burner 
was  so  constructed  that  the  flame  was  diffused 
more  generally  than  in  other  lamps,  while  the 
bulb-shaped  glass  dtnnney  created  a  hot-air 
chamber  in  which  all  free  carbon  wag  consumed. 
The  hght  was  profuse,  white  and  clear.  This 
firm  manufactured  a  large  variety  of  elegant 
lamps,  which  were  used  extensively  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy.  Benkler's  lamp,  intro- 
dttc«d  in  1840.  had  a  tube  through  which^^  , 
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wst  atdmitted  to  the  flame,  the  angle  of  the  tnbe 
being  such  that  an  upward  movement  of  air 
was  prodiKed  when  the  oxygen  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  heat,  and  thus  a  forced  drau^t 
was  secured  which  made  ihe  light  constant  and 
aided  greatly  in  the  consumption  of  smoke. 
Through  the  means  thus  adcntted  cheap  heavv 
oils  could  be  bumed  without  the  offensive  smell 
and  excessive  smoke  produced  by  cheaper  lamps 
when  these  low-grade  oil?  were  consumed. 

Coal  Oil  and  Kerosene  Lamps.— About 
1845  was  introduced  in  the  United  Slates  a 
compound  (hat  was  known  as  burning  fluid,  or, 
from  its  inventor's  name.  Potter's  fluid.  This 
was  a  highly  explosive  illuminating  fluid,  com* 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  about  three  parts  of 
wood  alcohol  to  one  of  purified  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. This. was  burned  in  lamps  provided  with 
long,  slender,  tapering  brass  tubes,  aecared  to  a 
disc  that  screwed  into  a  collar  fitted  to  the 
vpper  part  of  the  lamp.  The  wick  was  round, 
firmly  woven  cotton,  which  closely  fitted  the 
wick  tubes.  This  was  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  vapor  from  the  fluid.  Little  thimble- shaped 
oaps,  secured  by  small  chains,  were  provided 
to  cover  the  end  of  the  wick  tubes  when  the 
lamp  was  not  in  use.  This  was  to  prevent  the 
cvaporatfon  of  the  hi^Iy  volatile  burning  fluid. 
Camphene  was  the  tT9.de  name  of  a  burning 
fluid  composed  of  oil  of  turpentine,  purified  W 
being  distilled  over  qu[d(-lime.  This  fluid  w|i 
burned  in  lamps  provided  with  die  same  class 
of  burners  as  that  described  for  burning  fluid. 
The  highly  explosive  nature  of  these  dangerous 
compounds  rendered  them  unpopular  for  do- 
mestic use,  and  they  were  soon  displaced  by  the 
safer  and  cheaper  kerosene  oil;  which  came  into 
general  use  about  IH50.  This  was  first  caHed 
coal-oil,  and  in  some  localities  mineral  oil,  while 
in  others  it  -was  known  as  petroleum  oil.  Many 
hundreds  of  lamps  and  burners  have  been  in- 
vented to  use  this  cheap  ilhiminant  In  atl  snc- 
bessful  kerosene  burners  a  glass  chimney  is 
necessary.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  a  kerosene  burner  tbat  would  afford  a 
dear^  brilliant,  steady,  smokeless  flame^  without 
a  chimney,  but  «o  far  no  good,  practical  lamp 
has' been  put  on  the  market  that  successfully 
accomplishes  this  much-desired  result.  A  lamp 
was  made  and  introduced  in  1869  thtat  burned  a 
vapor  of  naphtha  widiout  a  chimney.  While 
Uie  flame  from  tius  device  was  wlute  and  bril- 
liant, the  light  was  flidcering,  and  when  moved 
^out  emitted  ansoyliig  smoke.  The  highly  ex- 
plosive nature  of  tiie  floid  bumed  made  its 
common  use  unsafe,  so  that  the  vapor  lamp 
never  became  popular.  What  i«  known  as  the 
German  student  lamp,  supplied  with  an  im- 
proved Argand  burner,  and  the  so-called 
Rochester  lamp,  emiJoying  another  modifica- 
tion of  the  Argand  burner,  are  Ihe  best  and 
most  successful  kerosene  lamps  so  far  intro- 
duced. There  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  different  kerosene  oil  burners  attached  to  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  lamps  now  on  the 
market.  These  embrace  hand  lamps,  table 
lamps,  piano  lamps  and  a  vanKiy  of  library  and 
parlor  lamps  that  are  remarkably  rich  in  oma' 
mentation  and  ^aceful  in  fonn  an<j  shape,  but 
in  the  construction  designed  to  assist  Ihe  com- 
bustion of  the  oil  in  producing  the  illumtnatioo 
the  same'  general  pnnciplcs  are  involved,  and 
wiA  the  exception  of  the  smaller  hand  lamps 
the  original  Argand  burner  principle  is  adhei ed 


to,  with  alight  tuodifications  and  improvements. 
In  the  small  hand  lamps  a  perforated  hood- 
shaped  cap  surrounds  the  wick  making  a  dmac- 
like  chamber  throu^  which  the  air  drawn  from 
the  outside  is  deflected  into  the  flame,  thus  sup- 
id^ng  the  needed  oxygen.  The  fiat  ribbon 
wick  is  used  in  most  of  the  smaller  tamps,  tlie 
wick  being  moved  up  and  down  by  a  spur-wheel 
as  before  described. 

Safety  Lamps  are  lamps  so  constructed 
that  the  danger  from  the  foul  explosive  air  of 
mines,  especially  deep  coal  mines,  may  be  les- 
sened or  prevented,  by  so  protecting  the  flame 
of  the  mmer's  lamp  that  it  will  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  mixed  carburetied  hydro- 
p:en  and  atmospheric  air,  which  is  often  present 
in  such  quantities  as  to  create  an  element  of 
great  dan^r.  The  first  safety  lamps  were  called 
'Steri  Mills,^  and  were  devices  in  which  small 
steel  Mieels.  with  roughened  edges,  were  rapidly 
revolved  against  a  flint,  securely  held  by  a  pow- 
erful spring.  The  sparks  thus  produced  af- 
forded an  intermittent  light  which  was  sufEcient 
lo  illuminate  the  more  dangerous  pans  of  the 
deep  mines.  But  as  thb  lamp  necessitated  the 
employment  of  a  boy  to  revolve  the  wheel  vhik 
the  miner  was  engaged  in  bia  work,  it  proved 
too  expensive  for  economic  use.  In  1813  Dr. 
Canny  in  England  introduced  the  first  true 
safety  mincuimp.  In  his  invention  he  pro- 
duced'alamp  in  which  the  external  air  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  burner  tfarou;^  a  chamber  con- 
taitnng  water,  while  the  flame  was  protected 
by  a  riass  buU),  the  product  of  combustion 
escaped  through  perforations  in  a  flat  support 
on  which  the  glass  bulb  rested.  This  con- 
trivance was  so  cumbersome,  and  so  liable  to 
breakage,  that  it  never  came  into  ^enetat  use 
In  ISlS  George  Stephenson  and  Sir  Hum^hiy 
Dairtr  contrived  a  safety  lamp  that,  with  slight 
modifications,  has  continned  in  use  up  to  the  . 
present  time,  liie  air  to  support  combustion 
was  admitted  to  the  flame  through  small  open- 
ings in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  while  the  &me 
was  protected  by  a  glass,  upright  cylinder,  the 
top  of  whidi  was  covered  with  a  wire  gauie 
cap.  Several  forms  introducing  slight  cfianges 
from  the  original  Davy  lamp  have  t>een  made 
The  lamp  in  whidt  the  flame  is  protected  b;  a 
wire  gauze  cylinder  in  the  place  of  a  glass  one 
was  a  later  invention  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Mackworth's  safety  lamp  was  an  improvement 
over  the  Canny  lamp,  and  introduced  features 
common  to  that  and  the  Davy  lan!4).  A  water 
chamber  was  provided  throu^  which  the  ex- 
ternal air  passed  before  reaching  the  flame. 
Immediately  surrounding  the  flame  was  a  thid^ 
glass  cylinder  and  above  that  a  fine  wire  game 
cylinder,  making  a  continuous  protecticm  about 
the  flame.  Outside  of  this  was  an  additioital 
wire  gauie  cylinder  added  as  a  mean«  of  pro- 
tection against  breakage.'  Lamps  for  jewelos, 
chemists  and  laboratory  use  are  in  reality  minia- 
ture  furnaces,  and  are  generally  provided  with 
wide  wick  supports  in  which  are  large  cotton 
wicks.  Alcohol  is  the  most  common  flnid  nsed 
for  generating  heat  in  these  lamps.  Paiotet^s 
lamps  are  contrivances  in  which  naphtha^  is 
bumed  under  pressure,  the  resulting  heat  being 
employed  in  me  removing  of  old  paint  fnon 
surfaces  which  it  is  desired  to  repaint  Hand 
lanterns  are  simply  lamps  of  various  forms, 
surrounded  by  glasi  ^ohes  or  orlioders  to 
protect  the  Same  from  the  y^ai.    Ardent  ba- 
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tems  were  provided  with  transparent  prot«tor5 
made  of  horn  scraped  diin  to  pemiit  the  light 
to  be  reflected  through.  The  word  lantern  is 
a  combination  of  !ant-horn,  and  was  employed 
to  express  a  ligiit  which  was  protected  with  a 
transparent  horn.  Another  form  of  early 
lantern,  now  designated  by  collectors  as  the 
"Guy  Fawkes  lantern,"  was  of  tin,  perforated 
with  small  punctures  through  which  the  light 
shone.  Early  hall,  or  as  they  were  called  entry, 
lanterns  were  often  massive  and  elegant 
ground  glass  globes,  ornate  and  beautiful  to  a 
marked  degree.  Either  candles  or  oil  were 
used  as  illuminanL  They  were  suspended  by 
chains  from  the  ceiling  and  a  glass  smoke  pro- 
tector was  provided  in  those  of  more  elaborate 
make.  (See  Electric  Lighting;  Gas  Illuuika- 
tion).  Consult  Bolton,  H.  C,  'Legends  of 
Sepulchral  and  Perpetual  Lamps*  (tendon 
1879);  Hough,  W..  'Lamps  of  the  Esquimo' 
(Washington  1896) ;  Norton.  C  A.  Q.,  'Light 


H.  B.,  'Greek  and  Roman  Lamps  in  tie  British 
Museum*   (London  1914). 

C.  A.  QuiNCY  Norton.  M.D. 

LAMP,  Electric.    See  Euctsic  Lichtinc. 

LAMPADBDROHY,  or  LAHPADB- 
PHORIA,  an  ancient  Greek  torch  race  on  foot 
or  horseback,  held  in  honor  of  Prometheus, 
Athena,  Hephxstus,  Demeler,  Pan,  Artemis  and 
otiier  divinities.  The  races  undoubtedly  origi- 
nated in  honor  of  Prometheus.  The  aim  of  the 
contestants  was  to  be  first  to  reach  the  goal 
with  the  torch  still  burning.  The  races  were 
held  at  night,  and  in  some  of  them  the  contest- 
ants were  mounted.  The  foot  races  were  run 
either  singly,  each  contestant  running  the  entire 
course,  or  in  relays,  in  which  case  the  torch 
was  passed  from  one  runner  to  another  and 
the  winner  was  the  team  whose  torch  first 
arrived.  Extinguishment  of  the  torch  pro- 
hibited  a  bearer  from  continiung  in  the  race; 
The  races  were  regarded  as  very  important, 
ret^uiring  rigorous  physical  tests  and  long 
training. 

LAMPASAS,  lam-pas's^s,  Tex.,  town  and 
oounty-seat  of  Lampasas  County^  on  a  branch 
of  the  Lampasas  River,  and  the  (luH,  Colorado 
and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Central  railroads,  80  miles  northwest  of  Austin. 
There  is  a  large  trade  here  in  agricultural 
produce,  live  stock,  cotton,  grain,  wool,  and  the 
town  has  cotton  gins,  wagon  and  carn^e  fac- 
tories, flour-mills  and  other  industries.  Sulphur 
springs  in  the  locality  have  attiTicted  many  in- 
valids here.  The  town  owns  the  water  supply 
system  and  has  a  public  library  and  two  public 
parks.     Pop.  2,119. 

LAMPBLACK,  finely  divided  carbon  or 
soot,  produced  on  a  commercisri  scale  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  organic  materials  that 
are  rich  in  carbon,  such  as  tar,  resins,  pitch 
and  petroleum.  The  combustion  is  usually  car- 
ried out  in  brick  furnaces,  Vt  in  cast-iron  ves- 
sels, to  which  a  smaller  supply  of  air  is  ad- 
nritted  than  would  be  required  for  complete 
oxidation.  The  dense  smoke  that  results  is  led 
through  a  series  of  settling  chambers,  in  which 
the  lampblack  is  deposited  the  finest  grade  be- 
ing precipitated  in  the  last  chamber.  Lamp~ 
black  so  prepared  contains  about  80  ^er  cent  of 
carbon,  the  remaining  portion  consisting  of  oily 


and  resinous  matters,  together  with  moisture 
and  certain  inorganic  substances,  such  as  am- 
monium sulphate.  The  resinous  and  other 
organic  constituents  can  'be  removed  by  heating 
to  redness  in  a  closed  crucible,  after  which  the 
soot  is  digested  with  hydrughloric  or  suli&uric 
acid,  and  nnally  washed  to  remove  the  inorganic 
constituents.  Lampblack  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  paints  and  printers'  inks  and  for 
these  purposes  the  crude  product  is  sufticiently 
pure.  For  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  ink 
(•India  it**)  the  purified  soot  is  preferable. 
In  the  German  method  the  soot  is  deposited  on 
woolen  cloths  hung  in  the  chambers,  from  which 
the  pigment  is  detached  by  beating.  See  also 
Blacks;  Carbon. 

LAMPBR-EEL,  or  LAMPBRN,  a  lam- 
prey (q.v.). 

LAHPSR8,  or  LAMPA8,  an  infiammation 
and  swellii^  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
hard  palate  in  the  rooi  of  a  horse's  mouth. 
The  swelling  is  back  of  the  incisor  teeth  and 
Is  due  to  physiological  causes;  it  usually  occ^ 
in  young  horses  and  at  the  time  of  sheddme 
die  teeth.  No  treatment  is  necessary  althou(£ 
an  astringent  wash  may  be  used. 

LAHPERTI,  Ifm-pSr'te,  Francesco,  Italian 
teacher  of  vocal  music.  b.Savona.  11  March 
1S13;  d.  Como,  1  Uay,  18!^  He  studied  at  the 
conservatory  at  Milan  and  for  many  years  was 
director  of  the  theatre  at  Lodi,  where  he  also 
engaged  in  vocal  training.  From  1850-75  he 
was  professor  of  vcx:al  music  at  the. Milan  Con- 
servatory, after  which  time  he  engaged  in  pri- 
vate instruction.  His  reputation  was  world- 
wide and  he  numbered  amon^  his  pupils  Sem- 
brich,  Campanini,  Galli.  Albani  and  many  otSGr' 
famous  singers.  He  published  several  treatises 
on  the  training  of  the  voice,  an  Enaiisb  tnms- 
lation  by  J,  C.  Griffith.  'A  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Singing'  (1876),  covering  the  essentials 
of  his  methods. 

LAMPMAN,  Archibald,  Canadian  poet:  b. 
Morpeth,  Kent  County,  Ontario,  17  Nov.  1861; 
d.  Ottawa,  Ontario,  10  Feb.  1899.  Of  United 
Empire  Loyalist  descent,  be  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  College,  OnWrio  (1882).  and  after  1883 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Post  Office  D^arl>- 
ment  at  Ottawa.  He  published  two  collections 
di  poems,  'Among  Uie  Miilet>  (1888),  and 
'Lyrics  of  Earth>  (1895).  His  'Complete 
Poems'  with  'Memoir'  by  D.  C.  Scott  appeared 
in  1900. 

LAMPRECHT.  lam'prekt,  Karl,  German 
historian :  b.  Tessen,  near  Wittenberg,  25  Feb. 
1856;  d.  11  May  1915.  He  was  educated  at 
(iottingen,  Leipzig  and  Munich  and  in  1885  be- 
came professor  of  history  at  Bonn,  in  1690  at 
Marburg  and  in  1891  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
office  at  Leipzig,  which  was  admirably  equipped 
for  his  work.  As  a  teacher  he  was  original  in 
his  methods,  and  to  him  history  meant  as  much 
the  revelattoa  of  sociology  as  of  political  events. 
In  1905  he  represoited  (Germany  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Science  held  at  Saint  Louis.  He 
founded  in  1882  the  'Westdeutshe  Zeitschrift 
fur  (kschichte  und  KunsL'  He  was  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  KiUturgeschichte  and  believed 
intensely  in  the  superiority  of  German  kaltur,- 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  repudiated,  with 
some  indignation,  the  conception  of  Ciermany's 
part  in  the  Great  War  as  having  been  dictated 
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by  the  '■War  Lords,*  and  avowed  that  in  re- 
gard to  it  that  Germany  was  a  nnit.  His  writ- 
ings include  "Beit  rage  lur  Gesehichte  des 
franzosiscben  Wirtschaftslebens  im  riten  Jahr- 
hundert'  (1878) ;  'Die  romische  Frage  von 
Kidnig  Pippin  bis  auf  Kaiser  Ludwig  den  From- 
men'  (1889);  'Deutsche  Geschiehte>  (13  vols., 
1891-1908) ;  'Zur  jungsten  deutschen  Ver- 
gangenheit'  (1901);  'What  is  History'  (190S); 
'Americana*  (1906). 

LAMPRBCHT  THB  PRIEST,  a  middle 
high  German  epic  poet  of  tte  12tb  century : 
date  and  place  of  birth  and  death  unknown. 
Practically  all  that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that 
he  was  called  "the  Priest'  and  that  he  wrote, 
about  1130,  the  'Alexanderlied,'  an  eiiic  poem, 
founded  on  a  French  poem  by  Aitbry  de  Besan- 

ion,  celebrating  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
t  has  ^n  published  in  several  different  edi- 
tions, among  them  being  Vienna  (1849),  Frank- 
fort (1850),  Halle  (1884,  1898). 

LAMPREY,  an  eel-like  creature  of  the 
group  Cycloslomi  and  family  Petromysonida. 
The  anatomical  characters  are  described  under 
Cyclostoki.  The  lampreys  feed  principally  on 
fi^es,  to  which  they  attach  themselves  by  Adr 


7  genera  and  15  species,  living  mostly  in  the 
north  temperate  zone.  Lampreys  inhabit  both 
salt  and  fresh  waters,  but  those  of  the  sea 
ascend  rivers  aod  brooks  to  deposit  their  spawn 
on  pebbly  shallows,  and  great  numbers  die  there. 
Most  of  them  are  plainly  dark  colored,  but  some 
of  tfie  fluviatile  species  are  bluish  or  silvery, 
ss  the  common  one  (Ichthyomvton  concolor), 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Great 
Lakes,  which  is  about  a  foot  long. 

LAHPSACUS,  ancient  Greek  city  of  Mysia, 
Asia  Minor  on  the  Hellespont  and  opposite 
G«llipoli,  The  modem  village  of  La^saki  is 
built  on  its  site.  The  city  was  colonized  by 
Ionian  Greeks,  possessed  a  Aneharfaor  and  was 
-cdebraied  for  its  wine.  It  came  under  Persian 
rtde  during  the  Ionian  revolt,  but  after  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  in  479  b.c,  it  joined  the  Athe- 
nians. After  its  defense  against  Antiochus  the 
Great  of  Syria  in  196  B.a  it  became  an  ally 
of  Rome.  Larapsacus  was  the  seat  of  worship 
of  the  nature-god  Priapus. 
'  LAMPTON,  William  James,  American 
journalist:  b.  Lawrence  County,  Ohio;  d-  May 
1917.  He  was  educated  in  public  and  private 
schools  and  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
ind   Marietta   College;   edited  a   newspaper   at 


viHe  Herald  and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
editor  of  the  Merchant  Traveler,  Cincinnati, 
and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Critic  and  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  and  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  He  was  also,  after  1898,  a  special 
writer  for  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  New 
Yort  Herald.  In  March  1910  he  was  appointed 
colonel  oti  the  staff  of  Governor  Wijlson  of 
Kentucky,  He  published  'Yawps  and  Other 
Things';  <Mrs.  Brown's  Opinions'  (1886); 
•Confessions  of  a  Married  Man' ;  "Tame  Ani- 
•mals  I  Have  Known'  (1912),  and  'The  Trolley 
and  the  Lady'    (1908).     He  was  a  member  of 


LAMSDORPF,  ISms'dorf,  or  LAHBft. 
DORF,  Vladnnir  Nikolaeritch,  Count,  Rus- 
sian statesman :  b.  Petrograd,  25  Dec.  1844  (old 
style)  ;  d.  20  March  1907.  He  entered  the  For- 
eign Office  in  1866  and  was  continuously  in 
service  until  his  resignation  in  1906.  He  be- 
came Assistant  Foreign  Minister  in  1897  and 
Foreign  Minister  in  1900.  He  was  likewise 
Privy  Councillor  from  1901 ;  and  in  1902  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  emperor.  He  was 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  Peldn  Treaty  of 
1900  which  determined  the  future  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries  and  stipulated 
that  China  should  defray  the  costs  involved  in 
(he  suppression  of  the  Boxer;  and  in  his  offi- 
cial caparihr  worked  earnestly  in  1903  to  avert 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He  was  successful  in 
securing  an  amicable  settlement  with  Great  Bri- 
tain when  the  Russian  fleet  by  mistake  fired  on 
a  British  fishing  fleet  ofi  Dogger  Bank  25  Oct 
1904.  He  possessed  all  the  Orders  of  Russia 
from  1898.    . 

LAMSON-SCRIBNBR,  Frank.  American 
botanist ;  b.  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  19  April  1851. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Maine  State  College 
of  Agriculture  in  1873;  served  two  years  as 
clerk  to  the  secretary  of  the  Maine  State  Board 
of  Agriculture;  and  was  an  officer  of  Girard 
College  (1876-84).  In  1887  he  was  made  chief 
of  the  section  of  vegetable  pathology  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
from  1888  to  1894  w^s  professor  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  director  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  there  1890- 
94;  chief  of  Division  of  Agrostology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1894-1901, 
and  chief  of  the  Insular  Burean  of  Agriculture, 
Philippine  Islands,  1901-04.  In  1889  he  received 
from  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  the 
cross  of  the  Chevalier  dn  Mfrjte  Agricole. 
He  was  in  charge  of  exhibits  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  various 
expositions  since  1904,  including  those  at  Saint 
Lonis  (1904),  Portland.  Ore.  (1905),  James- 
town (1907),  Seattle  (1909),  Buenos  Aires 
(1910),  Turin,  Italy  (191!)  the  Dry  Farming 
«xpositions  at  Lethbndge,  Can,  (191J),  Tulsa, 
CTda.  (1913),  Wichita,  Kan,  (1914).  Denver. 
Colo.  (1915);  appointed  expert  on  exhibits  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (1913) ;  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Exhibit  Board  by  the 
President  for  the  Panama-Padfic  International 
Expoiition.  Among  bis  writings  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  various  bodies,  encyclopaedias 
and  in  government  reports,  are  'Weeds  of 
Maine'  (1869);  'Ornamental  and  Useful 
Plants  of  Maine'  (1874)  ■ 'Agricultural  Grasses 
of  Central  Montana'  (iwai ;  'Revision  of  the 
North  American  Melicse'  (1885) ;  'Grasses  of 
Mountain  Meadows  ai^  Deer  Parks'  (1889); 
'Philippine  Agriculture*;  'Diseases  of  Plants' 
(1885-87);  and  papers  on  'Grasses  as  Sand 
and  Soil  Binders,'  and  on  'Grasses  and  Foliage 
Plants.'  including  descriptions  of  many  new 
species  <  1^4-1900).  He  has  also  published 
'The  True  Grasses,'  translated  from  'IMe 
nattirlichen  Pftanzenfamilien'  (1890). 

LAMY,  H'nif.  Bernard,  French  philosopher 
and  author:  b.  Le  Mans.  1640;  d.  Rouen.  29 
Jan.  17I5,'  He  Studied  at  the  oratory  at  Le 
Mans  and  in  1658  entered  that  at  Paris.  From 
1671-75  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Sau- 
mur,  and  later  taught  at  Grenoble  and  at  Paris. 
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He  was  removed  from  Sanmur  tMCftuse  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  CartesiaD  piuloEophy;  and  be 
later  had  trouble  over  the  publication  of  one 
of  his  books  without  requisite  permission.  He 
thereu[ion,  in  1690,  retired  to  Rouen,  where  ha 
pursued  his  literary  labors.  His  works  include 
'Nouvelles  R^exions  sur  I'art  poetique'  (Paris 
1668;  2d  ed.,  1678);  'L'art  de  parler'  (Paris 
1670;  8th  ei,  1757);  'Entretiens  sur  les  sci- 
ences' (Grenoble  1683)  ;  'De  Tabernaculo  fce- 
deris,  de  sancta  civitate  Jerusalem  et  de  Tempki 
ejus,'  a  work  of  30  years  (Paris  1720),  etc. 

LAHY,  Etieima  Harie  Victor,  French 
author:  b.  Cize,  Jura,  2  Jure  1843.  He  took 
his  degree  in  law  at  the  University  of  Stanislafl 
in  18K',  and  from  1871-81  he  served  in  tbe 
House  of  Deputies.  He  was  elected  to  tbe 
Academy  in  1Q05  and  'in  1913  became  its  per- 
petual secretary.  His  works  include  'Le  Tiers 
Parti,  TAssemBlfe  nalionate  el  la  Dissolutioti' 
(1872) ;  'Temoins  de  jours  passes'  (1909, 1913) ; 
'Au  service  des  idfes  et  des  lettres'  (1909); 
'Quelques  tEuvrcs  ct  quelques  ceuvriers'  (1910, 
1913),  etc, 

LANARK,  Scotland,  a  parliamentary,  royal 
and  municipal  burgh  and  the  county  town 
of  Lanarkshire,  32  miles  southeast  of  (Glasgow. 
It  is  finely  situated  in  romantic  scenery;  the 
Falls  of  Clyde  are  near  by.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  weaving  and  shocmakine.  Lanark 
was  the  scene  of  some  of  Wallace's  exploits, 
and  it  has  interesting  Roman  and  feudal  re- 
mains. The  race  course  is  the  scene  of  a  fa- 
mous Scottish  meeting-.  New  Lanark,  about  a, 
mile  off,  was  for  28  years  (1800-28)  the  scene 
of  the  noteworthy  social  experiments  of  Robert 
Owen  (q  v.).    Pop.  of  municipal  burgh,  5,900. 

LANARKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  in  the 
southwest  of  Scotlajid,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Dimibarton  and  Stirling  shires,  east  by  Lin- 
lithgow, Midlothian  and  I'eeblessmre,  south  by 
Dumfriesshire  and  west  by  Ayrshire  and  Ren- 
frewshire. Area,  897  square  miles.  Holding 
tenthplace  in  area  of  the  Scottish  counties,  it 
contains  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
coantiy.  It  is  almost  entirely  drained  by  (he 
river  Clyde  and  its  affluents,  and  shows  a  re- 
markable diversity  of  aspect,  bleak  uplands, 
smiling  orchards,  busy  coal  fields  and  manufai^- 
inring  districts.  The  surface  rises  toward  the 
somh,  where  the  LeadhiHs  reach  an  altitude  of 
2,«a  feet.    The  Upper  (or  southern)  Ward  ' 


tbe  Lower  Ward  has  rich  alluvial  lands.  Dairy 
farming  is  one  of  the  principal  agricultural 
induslnes.  Lead-mining  is  carried  on.  It  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  and  coal  trade  of 
Scotland,  with  its  numerous  dependent  indns- 
tties,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  in 
Scotland  is  raised  in  Lanarkshire.  For  Par)! a- 
raentarjrtiurposes  the  county  contains  six  divi- 
sions. The  county  town  is  Lanark  (q.v.).  Pop., 
including  Glasgow,  1,486,081 ;  exclusive  of  Ghs. 
gow.  662,575. 

Lanark^ire,  which  has  many  interesting 
Celtic  and  Roman  remains,  was  in  ancient  times 
inhabited  by  the  Damnonii,  a  Celtic  tribe.  It 
formed  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Slrath- 
clyde,  which  in  the  7th  century  was  subdued 
by  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  when  great  num- 
bers of  the  Celts  migrated  to  Wales.  The  county 
has  stirring  associations  with  the  sWuggle  for 


clog  in  1679,  and  were  in  turn  defeated  by  tho 
Duke  of  Uoumouth  at  Bothwell  Brig  in  the 

LANCASHIRE,  linlc^-sh^,  couuty  plor- 
tine  in  England,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cum- 
berUnd  and  Westmoreland,  on  the  east  bf 
Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by  Derbyshire  ana 
Cheshire  and  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea. 
Area,  1,880  sqoare  mile&  It  is  somewhat  flat 
toward  the  shoreline,  but  elevated  in  the  nortb 
and  east  Geologically,  carbc»iiferous  limeatoae 
prevails  in  llie  nortli,  old  red  sandstone  on  the 
coast.  Wheat,  oats  and  potatoes  form  the  prin- 
cipal crops;  ajid  among  its  minerals  the  prin- 
cipal are  coal,  slate,  pavine  stone,  stoneware 
and  fireclay.  The  great  co^  field  occupies  400 
square  nles  between  the  chief  rivers,  tbe  Rib* 
ble — the  dividing  line  between  the  northern 
and  Bouthcm  parts  of  the  county — and  the 
Mersey.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  Fumess  dis- 
trict, also  famed  for  its  ship-building.  Its 
minerals,  and  especially  its  ^eat  cotton  indus- 
try, have  given  it  world-wide  fame;  and  it» 
other  manufactures  include  worsted,  wool,  silk, 
machinery,  glass  and  soap.  LivsrpQol  and 
Manchester  are  the  principal  cities.     Tne  capj- 


Conquest,  Lancaster  became  first  an  earldom 
and  then  a  duchy,  and  since  the  reign  of  Ed-' 
ward  IV  it  has  been  a  Crown  duchy  and  pala- 
tinate. Pop..  4.767,832,  of  which  4,0(%000  are  in 
South  Lancashire. 

LANCASTER,  iangTcis-t«r,  Sir  JamM, 
Ei^lish  navigator :- b.  about  1550;  d.  London, 
May  1618.  He  served  under  Drake  agaiost  the 
Armada  in  the  Edward  Bonavenlttre.  He  com- 
manded the  same  ship  in  the  first  English  ex' 
pedition  to  the  East  Indies  (1591-94).  The 
record  of  this  voyage  is  one  of  perilous  advea> 
ture,  in  which  some  Portuguese  ships  were 
captured,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  in  his  owd 
crew.  Of  the  200  who  had  doubled  the  Cape 
with  him,  but  25  returned  to  &igland  This 
voyage  led  to  the  founding  of  the  East  India 
Company,  of  which  he  was  an  original  director. 
He  captured  Pernambuco  in  Brazil  in  1594.  and 
commanded  the  first  fleet  of  tbe  East  India. 
Company  (1600-03).  On  his  return  home  he  was 
knighted.  He  did  much  to  promote  the  voy- 
ages  of  Weymoulh,  Hudson  and  Baffin,  in 
search  of  the  Northwest  Passage  to  India. 
The  strait  leading  west  from  the  north  of  Baffin, 
Bay  was  in  1616  named  Lancaster  Sound  by 
Baffin.  He  was  the  first  of  the  navigators  to 
use  lemon  juice  as  a  remedy  for^  scurvy,  the, 
virtue  of  which  was  afterward  entirely  forgot- 
ten for  nearlv  2(X)  years.  Consult  his  'VoyageB,> 
edited  by  Markham  for  the  Ualduyt  Society. 
(London   1877). 


b.  London,  25  Nov.  1778;  d.  New 

York,  24  Oct  I83a  Early  awakened  to  reli- 
gious impressions,  he  served  as  a  naval  volun- 
teer and  afterward  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  became  deeply  imbued  ^ith  the 
educational  needs  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  1?98 
he  opened  a  school  for  children  in  Sonthwarl^ 
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whicb  he  cmiducted  on  the  Madras  system, 
previously  made  known  bv  Dr.  Bell.  (See  Bell, 
Andrew).  The  principal  features  of  the  sys- 
tem were  the  teaching  of  (he  younger  [Hipils 
by  ihe  more  advanced  students,  called  monitors, 
and  an  elaborate  system  of  mechanical  drilL 
by  means  of  which  these  young  teachers  taught 
large  numbers  at  the  same  time.  Althou^  his 
Khools  were  opposed  by  the  Established  Church 
as  siriiversive  of  its  monopoly,  he  soon  found 
powerful  support,  and  in  1805  was  teaching 
1,000  children.  The  number  of  his  patrons  and 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  continuing  to  in- 
Ct'ease,  he  founded  a  normal  school  for  training 
tcadters  in  his  system.  He  made  extensive 
tours  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
in  1811  had  foimded  95  schools,  attended  by 
30,000  children.'  He  was  somewhat  unbusiness- 
like and  improvident  in  his  habits ;  became 
bankrupt,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1818, 
where  schools  were  founded  on  his  model  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore, 
and  afterward  attemped  to  set  up  one  in 
Montreal.  He  ultimately  fell  into  poverty. 
His  family  subsequently  removed  to  Mexico, 
where  his  s^tem  was  very  popular,  and  where 
bis  grandchildren,  bearing  the  name  Lancaster- 
Jones,   became  prominent  politically. 

LANCASTER,  WiUfam  Joseph  Coseos, 
•Harry  Collingwood,*  English  civil  engineer 
and  author:  b.  Weymouth,  23  May  1851.  He 
entered  the  British  navy  as  a  midsnipman,  but 
on  account  of  defective  eyesight  resigned,  and 
became  a  civil  engineer,  m  that  capacity  visits 
ing  different  parts  of  the  world.  Under  the 
pseudonym  'Harry  Collingwood,"  he  is  known 
to  juvenile  readers  in  England  and  America  as 
the  author  of  the  popular  nautical  romances, 
'The  Secret  of  the  Sands'  (1878)  ;  'Under  the 
Meteor  Flag'  (1884) ;  'The  Pirate  Island' 
(1884);  'The  Congo  Rovers>  (1885);  'The 
Missing  Merchantman'  (1888)  ;  'The  Cruise  of 
the  Esmeralda'  (1894)  ;  'An  Ocean  Chase* 
(1898);  'The  Castaways'  (1899);  'A  Pirate 
of  the  Caribbees'  (1900) ;  'Across  the  Spanish 
Main'  (1906);  'Under  the  Chilean  Flag* 
(1908);  'Overdue'   (1910). 

LANCASTER,  England,  municipal  bor- 
ough, seaport  and  coiintv  town  of  Lancashire, 
on  tie  south  bank  of  the  Lune  where  if  be- 
comes tidal  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  21  miles 
north  of  Preston.  The  silling  up  of  the  estu- 
ary with  sand  has  made  the  port  inaccessible 
for  large  vessels,  but  a  dock  has  been  built  at 
Glasson.  five  miles  distant,  where  ships  trans- 
fer their  cargoes  to  lighters.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  cabin etmaking,  oilcloth  and 
linoleum,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  machinery. 
Lancaster  was  a  Roman  station ;  its  earliest 
charier  is  dated  1193 ;  but  except  for  the 
castle  keep,  built  by  the  Normans,  and  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  no  building  antedates  the  17lh 
century.  The  town  owns  tho  gas,  water  and 
electric  undertakings,  as  well  as  slaughter- 
houses, baths,  markets  and  cemeteries.  A  mag- 
nificent town-hall,  built  in  the  classic  s^le  and 
the  gift  of  Lord  Ashlon.  was  opened  in  1909. 
There  are  technical  and  art  schools,  a  line 
aqueduct  and  a  fine  public  park,  the  Williamson 
Park.     Pop.  41,410. 

LANCASTER,  Mass.,  town  and  several 
villages  combined,  in  Worcester  Countj".  on  the 
Nashua  River,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 


road, 18  miles  north  of  Worcester,  Here  u 
the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  public 
library,  four  churches,  the  Thayer  Museum  of 
North  American  Birds,  high  school,  and  manu- 
factures of  brick,  cotton  j;am,  brushes,  etc.; 
printing  office  and  book-tindery ;  also  large 
poultty  and  other  farming  interests.  The  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventisis  maintain  a  large  academy 
at  South  Lancaster.  The  town  was  first  set- 
tled in  1651  by  John  Prescott.  In  1676  the 
Indians  laid  the  place  in  ruins  and  killed  40 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  Ihe  birthplace  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  fWhiting)  Henti,  author  of  'The 
Planter's  NorOiern  Bride'  and  other  once  popU' 
lar  novels;  James  C.  Carter,  the  noted  lawyer, 
and  Luther  Burbank.  The  town  owns  the 
waterworks.     Pop.  2,585. 

LANCASTER,  N.  H.  town  and  county- 
seat  of  Coos  County,  on  the  Israel  River,  126 
miles  north  of  Concord,  on  Western  Boule- 
vard route  of  the  State  svstem  of  hiefaways, 
with  direct  routes  and  good  roads  to  all  moun- 
tain resorts.  There  are  excellent  schools.  The 
town  is  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
Maine  Central  railroads  and  is  a  popular  sum- 
mer resort  and  residential  section  for  New 
York  and  Boston  people,  being  situated  in  an 
attractive  part  of  the  Wbite  Mountain  region. 
It  has  manufactories  of  drugs,  chemicals,  lum- 
ber, wood-work  and  machinery.  The  town  was 
settled  in  1764.  The  town  owns  and  controls 
the  waterworks.    Pop.  3,(B4. 

LANCASTER,  N.  Y.,  village  in  Erie 
County,  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River,  the  Lehigh  Vall^,  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  and  Erie  railroads,  10  miles  east 
of  Buffalo.  An  important  manufacturing  cen- 
tre containing  iron-works,  brass  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  glass-works,  flou ring-mills,  brick- 
yards, knife-works  and  other  industries.  The 
waterworks  plant  is  owned  by  the  village.  Pop. 
4,364. 


Canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads, 32  miles  south  of  Columbus.  It  is  the 
farming  centre  for  the  county;  is  in  the  nat- 
ural-gas belt  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements,  stoves,  paper, 
automobile  tires,  wood-pulp  machines,  lenses, 
carbon  pyrometers,  foundry  products,  floor, 
glass,  shoes,  and  has  railroad  jhops  and  car- 
bon works.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys,  Crawfis  Institute  and 
the  Columbia  Commercial  School;  contains  a 
fine  courthouse,  'high  school,  four  banks  and 
many  churches ;  and  has  electric  lif^t  and 
street  railroad  plants;  a  good  water  supply; 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals;  ana  an 
assessed  property  valuation  of  over  $2,000,000i 
TTie  city  does  an  annual  business  amountinK  to 
?75O!O00.  ,  It  was  first  settled  in  1800  by  Eben- 
ezer  Zane  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
dty  council  of  seven  members  elected  every 
two  years.  The  city  owns  the  vraterworks  and 
gas  plants.  Senator  John  Sherman  and  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman  were  bom  here.  Pop.  143*X 
LANCASTER,  Pa.,  city  and  counts-seat  of 
Lancaster  County,  the  richest  agricultural 
county  in  the  United  States  (census  1910),  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  railroads,  68  mites  west 
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of  Philadelphia  and  37  miles  east  of  Harris- 
burg.  It  is  the  xnanutacturing  trade  centre  for 
the  county;  it  is  an  important  tobacco  market 
and  is  engased  in  tobacco  growing,  ciKar-mak- 
ing,  cattle  raiang  and  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods,  locks,  watches,  umbrellas,  silk,  lino- 
leum, cork,  iron  and  steel  goods.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  the 
Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  contains  the  General,  Saint  Joseph's 
and  the  County  bospitals,  Children's  Home,  a 
public  library,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
bas  gas  and  eleciric  light  plants,  162  miles  of 
electric  railroad  in  the  city  and  county,  13  tw- 
tional  and  State  banks  having  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $2,904,000,  about  50  churches  and  an  as- 
sessed property  valuation  of  over  $29,000,000. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1718  by  Mennonites 
(q.v.)  and  was  called  Hickory  Town  until  i73a 
In  1777  Congress  sat  here  for  a  few  days  and 
from  1799  to  1812  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  became  a  borough  in  1742  and  a  city 
In  March  1818.  Tt  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  by  a  select  coun- 
cil of  lune  members  and  a  common  council  of 
27  members  elected  annually.  Here  is  the 
birthplace  of  Gen.  John  Fulton  Reynolds,  home 
of  President  James  Buchanan.  iSth  President 
of  United  States,  and  the  tomb  of  Thaddens 
Stevens,  the  great  statesman.  The  municipality 
spends  upward  of  $250,000  yearly  in  maintain- 
ing the  public  service.    Pop.  55,OOa 

LANCASTER,  S.  C,  town  and  county-seat 
of  Lancaster  County,  located  on  the  Southern 
and  Lancaster  and  Chester  railroads,  72  miles 
north  of  Columbia  and  40  miles  south  of 
Charlotte.  This  is  the  shipping  and  trade  cen- 
tre of  a  large  and  fertile  district  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  cotton,  tobacco,  alfalfa  and 
grain,  and  to  the  live-stock  industry.  The  lar- 
gest cotton-mill  under  one  roof  in  the  South, 
137,778  spiiidles  and  3,006  looms,  is  located 
here;  machine  shops,  cotton-oil  mill  and  other 
industries;  the  second  largest  department  store 
in  the  Stale;  splendid  graded  schools;  paved 
streets  and. all  modem  city  conveniences;  lOO 
business  houses;  three  strong  banks;  one  semi- 
weekl);  newspaper ;  magnificent  churches ;  a 
salubrious  climate  and  a  most  hospitable  citizen- 
ship.    Pop,  dly,  3,500;  city  and  mil!  district, 

LANCASTER,  House  of,  a  name  given  in 
English  history  to  designate  the  line  of  kings  — 
Henry  IV,  V  and  VI,  immediately  descended 
frotn  John  of  Gatmt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  lU. 
Edmund,  second  son  of  Hent^  III,  was  created 
Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester.  His  son 
Thomas  added  Derby  and  Lincohi  to  his  titles, 
became  leader  of  the  baronial  opposition  to 
Edward  II  and  was  beheaded  for  treason.  His 
grandson  was  advanced^  to  the  dignity  of  a 
dtdce  and,  dying  without  male  issue,  the  in- 
heritance fell  to  his  daughter  Blanche,  heiress 
of  Lancaster,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  of 
Gaimt,  who  m  1362  was  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. His  elder  brother  Lionel  was  created 
Duke  of  Garence,  and  thus  originated  the  rival 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Henn-  IV,  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  deposed  Richard  II,  son  of 
Lionet,  and  usurped  the  crov»n.  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry  V,  and  both  sover- 
ereigns  obtained  Parliamentary  and  Church 
1  for  their  rule.    The  long  ndnonty  of 


Henry  VI  and  his  feeble  rule  ended  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  (q.v.),  the  contest  being 
concluded  by  the  union  of  the  two  houses  in 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VII,  the  Lancastrian 
heir,  with  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Edward  IV,  of  the  House  of  York,  See 
also  England. 

LANCASTER  SOUND,  an  oudet  of  Baffin 
Bay,  in  lal.  74°  20"  N.,  connecting  it  with  Bar- 
row Strait.  This  opening  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  was  discovered  by  Baffin  in  1616  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  James  Lancaster 
(g.v.),  but  it  was  first  navigated  by  Parry  in 
1819.     Only  part  of  it  is  navigable  each  sea- 

L,ANCASTE:RIAN  schools.  Democ- 
racy had  not  yet  obtained  such  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  people  of  America  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  as  to  lead  them  to  provide 
free  public  schools  for  alt  the  children.  Then, 
too,  the  financial  conditions  of  the  country 
were  such  that  the  people  were  unable  to  meet 
the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  schools.  Private  schools 
which  received  pay  pupils,  church  and  charity 
schools  and  home  instruction  were  the  educa- 
tional facilities  afforded  in  these  early  times. 
Probably  not  more  than  one- fourth  of  th« 
children  of  the  country  were  afforded  the  ojj- 
portuniiy  of  attending  a  school  Men  of  vi- 
sion recognized  the  menace  to  a  republican 
form  of  government  in  a  large  body  of  illit- 
erate citizens  and  the  need,  therefore,  of  rente- 
dying  the  situation  which  existed.  It  was 
known  that  in  London  a  type  of  schools  had 
been  established  which  afforded  instruction  for 
a  large  number  of  pupils  at  very  small  cost. 
These  schools  were  known '  a£  Lancatterian 
schools. 

The  founder  of  these  schools  was  Joseph 
Lancaster,  a  native  of  London.  His  pairenti 
were  very  poor  and  he  received  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  He  possessed  a  philan- 
thropic, benevolent  spirit  and  showed  marked 
interest  and  sympathy  in  the  poor.  At  the  age 
of  20  he  opened  in  Southwark,  London,  in  17^ 
a  school  for  the  poor.  His  persoiuJtty,  hb- 
genius  for  organization  and  the  great  necet- 
si^  for  a  school  of  this  type  made  the  enter- 
IKise  a  success  aitd  he  soon  enrolled  1,000  pit- 
pils  in  the  school.  A  small  tuition  was  charged 
those  who  could  pay  it  but  no  pupil  was  refused 
admission  who  was  unable  to  pay  tuition.  The 
rscdpts  from  tuition  did  not  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  sufficient  teachers  to  give  instruc- 
tion- Lancaster  was  familiar  with  the  type  of 
school  maintained  by  Dr,  Andrew  Bell  under 
a  monitorial  system.  He  modified  and  im- 
proved the  Bell  syetem  and  adapted  it  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  school. 

In  1805,  the  le^slature  of  Hew  York  inoor- 
porsted  an  organualion  known  as  "a  society 
for  estahlishii^  a  free  school  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  education  of  such  poor  dul- 
drni  as  do  not  belong  to  or  are  tiot  provided  for 
by  ai^  religious  soaety."  One  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  organiiation  of  this  school  was 
DeWitt  Qinton.  The  first  school  opened  by 
this  society  was  in  1806  and  the  Lancasterian 
^stem  was  pot  in  operation  tn  that  school. 
The  dominant  influence  in  this  society  was  that 
of  the  Friends  and  as  Lancaster's  school  in 
London  was  non-sectarian  and  bad  been  i^^ 
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ported  by  the  Fnen<ls  it  was  natural  that  this 
society  should  adopt  the  Lancaster  type  of 
school.  The  name  of  the  society  was  la.ter 
changed  la  Public  School  Society  and  con- 
tinued its  operations  for  nearly  50  years  or  un- 
til 1853  when  it  was  merged  into  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city  under  the  control  of 
the  board  o£  educatioa.  More  than  60  schools 
had  been  established  and  in  each  of  these  dur- 
ing their  entire  history  the  Lancasterian  system 
was  in  operation.  While  the  Lancasterian 
schools  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Pub- 
lic School  Society  of  New  York  City,  such 
schools  were  very  generally  organized  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  aiiempied  the  organization  of  an 
institution  in  Baltimore  under  his  own  direc- 
tion known  as  Lancasterian  Institute.  Little  is 
known  of  this  institution  except  that  it  was  a 
failure.  He  also  organized  a  model  Lancas- 
terian school  in  Philadelphia.  Outside  of  New 
York  city  these  schools  were  not  a  factor  in 
public  education  for  a  longer  period  than  20 
years  and  gradually  disappeared  after  1830.  'A 
fine  school  building  adtninistered  under  the 
Lancasterian  plan  was  erected  at  Albany  in  I8I2 
and  still  stands  on  Eagle  street  one  block  south 
of  State  street  and  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
Albany  Medical  College. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Lan- 
casterian schools  was  the  employment  of  moni- 
tors. One  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  moni- 
tors would  give  instruction  to  500  and  often  to 
1,000  pupils.  The  monitors  were  chosen  from 
the  pupils  in  the  school.  The  pupils  who  were 
regarded  by  the  master  as  the  best  students  in 
the  advanced  classes  were  selected.  They  were 
generally  allowed  their  tuition  for  the  services 
rendered  and  sometimes  were  paid  a  shilling  or 
two  per  week.  A  monitor  was  charged  usually 
with  the  instrttction  of  10  younger  pupils.  He 
sat  on  a  high  stool  or  raised  seat  at  the  end 
of  a  bench  on  which  his  pupils  were  seated. 
These  monitors  were  very  often  divided  into 
two  classes'— general  monitors  and  subordinate 
monitors.  They  were  called  monitor-general 
of  reading,  monitor-general  of  writing,  moni- 
tor-general of  arithmetic.  The  subordinate 
monitors  were  called  assistant  monitors  or 
simply  monitors  of  reading,  monitors  of  arith- 
metic, monitors  of  writing,  etc.  Each  monitor 
wore  a  badge  or  ticket  usually  made  of  leather 
and  on  this  was  printed  the  title  of  the  monitor 
and  his  rank. 

The  curriculum  in  these  schools  consisted 
almost  wholl:^  of  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic  and  morals  or  religion.  In- 
struction in  science  and  in  English  grammar 
waa  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools 
of  New  York  Gtv  durint^  the  later  years  of 
thdr  existence.  The  teaching  was  wholly  me- 
dianlcat.  The  sole  effort  of  instruction  was 
aimed  at  imparting  information  and  developing 
the  memory.  There  was  an  absolute  lack  of 
effort  to  arouse  the  child's  powers  of  observa- 
tion, to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  his  own  men- 
tal attainments  and  to  develop  him  into  a  rea- 
soning, thinking  being.  Uuch  of  the  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  dictation  and  by  the  use  of 
fonnal  questions.  This  was  necessary  under 
the  monitorial  ^stem  because  the  momtors  did 
not  possess  sufficient  education  to  give  inde- 
pendent instruction.  Sand  tables  were  used  for 
the  children   in   the   younger   classes.      Boards 


containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  —  small 
and  large  —  were  posted  in  the  schoolroon, 
The  alphabet  wheel  was  also  largely  used.  Thu 
was  arranged  so  that  a  whed  adjusted  lo  a 
standard  might  be  turned  in  such  a  way  as  lo 
show  consecutively  the  letters  of  the  alidiabcL 
When  a  letter  was  exhibited  the  child  from  dic- 
tation traced  the  letter  in  the  sand  or  on  a  slait. 
Children  who  had  not  received  instruction  were 
I>lBCed  beside  those  who  had  received  instruc- 
tion, so  that  the  latter  might  aid  the  former. 
This  process  of  teaching  die  alphabet  was  te- 
dious and  required  from  one  to  two  years  to 
enable  the  child  to  *leam  his  letters.'  TUs 
process  was  termed  a  "very  intellectual  method 
of  teaching  the  alphabet."  Writing  was  of 
course  taught  in  connection  with  the  reatbug; 
When  a  pupil  had  learned  his  alphabet  he  wis 
promoted  to  the  class  in  monosyllables  and  was 
taught  h-a  spells  ha.  Arithmetic  was  tauii^t  un- 
der the  same  general  plan.  The  subject  in- 
cluded the  four  fundamental  processes.  The 
pupils  were  first  taught  to  copy  figures  feonr 
the  Mackboard.  The  monitor  would  write  a 
column  of  figures  on  the  blackbaard  and  the 
first  pupil  would  read  aloud  as,  "3  and  4  are 
seven  and  5  are  12  and  7  are  nineteen  and  6  are 
twenty-five,  put  down  S  and  carry  2  to  the 
next."  If  the  first  pupil  made  an  error  in  this 
addition  the  pupil  who  discovered  it  took  rank 
over  the  one  who  made  the  error.  As  pupils 
became  proficient  in  arithmetic  they  were  pro- 
moted in  that  subject  independently  of  ihdr 
proficiency  in  other  subjects.  They  were  pro- 
moled  in  each  subject  on  the  same  basis.  Here 
was  the  idea  of  the  modem  departmental  sys- 
tem of  school  organization.  Teachers  of  to- 
day and  even  the  layman  in  education  will  un- 
derstand the  general  defects  of  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  instruction. 

The  principles  upon  which  Lancaster 
founded  his  schools  were  sounder  than  his  ^lan 
of  organization  or  his  systems  of  instruction. 
He  declared  that  all  children  were  entitled  to  an 
education  and  that  the  good  of  society  required 
that  they  should  be  edticatei  He  accordingly 
held  that  it  was  the  obligation  of  a  nation  to 
provide  school  facilities  for  all  children  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  accorded  such  pjiii- 
leges.  He  also  opposed  the  action  of  any 
church  in  attempting  to  compel  children  not 
members  of  such  church  to  attend  its  schools. 
He  regarded  such  action  as  the  infraction  of  a 
most  sacred  personal  right.  These  fundamental 
principles  of  public  education  were  sound  and 
conform  to  the  general  principle  now  accepted 
wherever  public  schools  are  maintained  that 
"education  is  the  function  of  the  state.* 

Lancaster  made  extended  use  of  mottoes 
which  were  posted  conspicuously  in  the  school- 
room, on  cards  or  boards,  and  which  were  also 
made  the  subject  o^  classroom  instruction. 
Some  of  these  were  as  follows :  'A  place  for 
everything;,  and  everything  in  its  place.*  "Let 
every  child  at  every  moment  have  somethmg 
to  do  and  a  motive  for  doin;^  it* 

One  of  the  first  agencies  m  the  country  tor 
the  training  of  teachers  was  the  Lancastenan 
schools.  The  annual  report  of  1814  of  the  so- 
ciety for  establishinK  a  free  school  in  New 
York,  states  that  from  its  beginning  (1806) 
one  of  its  great  objects  of  interest  has  been  to 
train  teachers.  In  1818  Charles  Picton,  a 
trained  disciple  of  the  Lancastcfiui  system,  was 
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brought  from  tendon  to  take  charge  of  a  piA^ 
iic  school  in  New  York  City.  ITie  traminif  of 
teachers  which  had  already  received  attention 
was  given  prominence  and  the  trustees  an- 
nounced that  they  would  jrra'ui'ously  train 
teachers  for  this  system  in  six  or  eight  weeks, 
l^uicaster  did  not  approve  t^is  limited  .-tnining 
and  referred  to  it  as  preparing  "mush-room 
teachers.*  The  plan  of  training  teachers  ia 
New  York  City  was  later  improved  and  the 
course  extended  lo  include  more  advanced  in- 
struction. The  work  of  these  schools  in  train- 
ing teachers  was  no  more  effective  than  the  in- 
struction which  the  schools  provided  for  the 
childi^en. 


Lancaster  was  opposed  to  the  rod  as  a  dis- 

"     ry  agOKy,    Hb  ideas  on  this  subject  are 

rtvresetitea  in  the  following  statement:    "The 


dplinary  ai 


guiJlottne  in  France,  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, and  the  rod  in  the  hands  of  the  advocates 
of  isnoraDce,  are  alilce.^  PeWiti  Clinton 
stated  in  relation  to  the  disctpliiie  of  these 
schools,  "The  punishments  are  varied  with  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  judicious  system  of  rewards, 
calculated  to  encage  the  infant  mind  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  du^.  forms  the  kxrysloae  which 
binds  together  the  whole  edifice.*  Rewards 
were  offered  for  meritorious  conduct  and  fines 
were  imposed  for  breaches  of  discipline.  These 
were  arranged  on  an  elaborate  scale  througb 
the  issuance  of  tickets;  some  of  the  compion 
modes  of  punishment  were  as  follows  r  placing 
a  wooden  Jog  weighing  from  three  to  eight 
pounds  around  the  pupil's  neck :  piiltinK  wooden 
shackles  on  the  legs  of  a  pupil  and  compelling 
him  to  walk  around  the  room,  putting  Uie 
hands  behind  the   back  and  tying  them  witli 


the  pupil  which  specified  his  offense,  compel- 
ling a  pupil  to  wear  a  tin  or  paper  cap  or  a 
fool's  coat,  giving  an  indolent  boy  a  cart  or  a 
pillow.  It  is  suggested  in  the  manual  that  boys 
should  be  rocked  in  a  cradle. 

In  the  year  1818,  I^ancaster  came  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  was  received  as  a  distin- 
guished guest  of  honor.  He  was  welcomed  on 
behalf  of  the  city  by  the  recorder  and  the  mayor 
and  on  behalf  of  the  State  by  Governor  Qin- 
ton.  The  governor  mvitcd  him  to  Albany  and 
there  introduced  him  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
State.  He  then  visited  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  was  there  received  with  unusual  honor 
and  ^stinction.  From  Philadelphia  he  went  10 
Washington  where  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  following  resolution:  ■That 
Joseph  Lancaster,  the  friend  of  learning  and 
of  man,  be  admitted  to  a  seat  within  the  hall,'* 

Clinton  gave  the  Lancasterian  wstem  his  tm- 

auaUfied  approval  and  throngh  his  great  in- 
nence  the  system  was  readily  adopted  in  everv 
ciiy  in  the  Slate  of  New  York.  Ointon  said 
of  him,  *1  recognize  in  Lancaster  rile  benefac- 
tor of  the  human  race.  I  consider  his  system 
as  creating  a  new  era  in  edacation.  aS  a  Messing 
sent  down  from  heaven  to  redeem  the  poor  and 
distressed  of  this  world  from  *e  power  and 
oominion  of  ignotatice."  One  of  the  governor's 
last  oflkial  acts  was  to  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  law  authorizin^r  the  stipervisors  of 
each  county  to  raise  $2,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monitorial  high  school  in  eadli 
county  of  the  State. 


This  system  <fid  tiot  ptovide  a  sound  sys* 
tem  of  public  education.  It  became  established 
in  certam  parts  of  the  comtiy,  notably  in  New 
York  Cty,  and  delayed  the  establishment  of  a 
sound,  practicable,  efficient  system  of  edacation 
in  stiii  places  for  several  years,  Its  adoption 
not  only  ihroughont  the  United  States  but  in 
England,  Holland  and  Germany  was  due  largely 
to  the  claim  of  its  friends  that  "one  teacher 
could  instruct  one  thousand  pupils.*  Its  trial 
throughout  the  world  for  a  penod  of  25  to  SO 
years  shows  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  sound, 
scientific  system  of  education  which  existed  not 
only  in  America  but  abroad  in  the  formative 
period  of  our  national  government 

"TMOMAa    E.    FiNEGAN, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Assist- 
anl  Commissioner  in  charge  of  Elementary 
:    Edtuakoti,  State  of  Nevi  York. 

LANCB,  George,  English  painter :  b.  Dun- 
mow,  Essex,  24  March  1802;  d.  Birkenhead,  18 
June  1864.  When  less  than  14  years  old  he 
entered  the  studio  of  Haydon  in  London  and 
remained  a  pupil  there  for  seven  years,  also 
studying  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  began  to 
exhibit  m  1824  and  is  best  known  as  a  ^nter 
of  liowers,  fruits  and  game,  but  occasionally 
produced  historical  and  genre  work.  He  ex- 
hibited 135  pictures  at  the  British  Institution, 
48  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists  and  38  at 
the  Roval  Academy,  His  work  may  be  seen 
in  the  National  Gallery,  the  South  Kensington 
Jfuseum  and  the  Tate  Gallery.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  WiHiam  Duf- 
field. 

LANCB,  a  weapon  consisting  of  a  long 
shaft,  with  a  sharp  point,  much  used  before  the 
invention  of  firearms  and  still  in  use.  It  was 
common  amoi^  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  formed  an  entire  regiment  of 
lancers.  The  Austrians  foliowod  and  socui 
enabHshed  three  regiments.  After  the  partition 
of  Poland,  many  Poles  entered  the  French  serv- 
ice and  a  body  of  Polish  lancers  was  estab- 
Kshcd.  The  war  with  Russia,  in  which  the 
efficiency  of  the  lance  in  the  batids  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, paiticulariy  in  \&IZ,  was  Strikingly  mani- 
fested, brought  this  weapon  into  still  more 
repute,  and  the  Pmssians  formed  three  regi- 
ments. The  French  lancers  were  formed  in 
1813  to  cope  with  the  Cossacks.  Almost  all  the 
armies  of  Europe  have  rcdmenis  of  lancers: 
Ae  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  the  German  Uh^s, 
the  independent  cavalry  of  the  French  dragoons, 
the  firit  regiment  o£  each  division  of  Turidsh 
cavalry  and  the  Bengal  native  cavalry  are  armed 
with  the  lance,  as  are  four  Belgian  and  six 
British  cavalry  rejpments.  This  arm  is  not  in 
lise  in  the  United  States  cavalry.  The  weapon 
is  from  8  to  11  feet  long  and  is  made  of  oal^ 
bamboo  or  (in  the  case  of  the  Uhlans)  of 
tubular  steel.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
debate  whether  the  lance  or  sword  is  the  more 
effective  cavalry  weapon ;  its  execution  is  most 
deadly  ib  the  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  enemy, 

LANCBLBT.     See  Aupbioxcs. 

LANCELOT  OP  THE  LAKE,  a  nam« 
celebrated  in  the  traditions  relating  to  King 
Arthur  or  the  Round  Table.  Lancelot  was  the 
son  of  Ban,  king  of  Brucic,  and  after  Ms 
father's  death  was  educated  by  Vivtana  (the 
Lady  of  the  Lake).    She  took  Wm  to  die  conrt 
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Table.  Arthur  with  his  sword  (Bscalibor) 
dubbed  him  Icnighl,  and  Lancelot  subsequently 
distinsnished  Himself  by  his  great  heroism.  His 
love  tor  Guinevere,  ihe  wife  of  Arthur,  and  his 
disregard  of  Morgana,  a  fairy,  and  the  sister 
of  Arthur,  placed  the  knight  m  the  most  dan- 
gerous situations,  from  which,  however,  he  al- 
ways extricated  himself.  He  finally  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  after  having  defeated  King 
Claudas,  tbe  murderer  of  his  father,  but  was 
slain  by  Mordred,  the  murderer  of  Arthur, 
whom  Lancelot  wished  to  punish.  In  his  last 
moments  Viviaoa  appeared  and  Idssed  the  last 
breath  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  hero,  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  Round  Table.  His  remains 
were  deposited  near  those  of  Guinevere. 

LANCER,  a  soldier  of  the  European  lirfit 
cavaJiT,  carrying  the  lance  as  a  weapon,  l^e 
use  of  the  lance  is  of  medieval  origin  although 
ia  later  European  warfare  the  Cossacks  orig- 
inally used  the  tance ;  it  was  not  introduced  into 
regular  army  regiments  until  Napoleon  made 
use  of  it.  Lancer  regiments  have  since  been 
incorporated  in  most  European  armies.  The 
Prussian  regiments  so  armed  are  designated 
Uhlans,  wlule  the  Cossacks  retain  their  original 
name  with  tbe  weapon.  There  are  no  lancer 
regiments  in  the  United  Stales  army.  Tbe 
lancer  regiments  were  used  effectively  in  the 
early  slaves  of  the  European  War.  but  trench 
warfare  interrupted  their  usefulness,  together 
with  that  of  other  cavalry  divisions.  The 
lancer  r^ments  are  most  useful  when  the 
enemy  infantry  is  in  retreat,  the  effect  usually 
being  demoralizing. 

LANCET-FISH.    See  Sur(;eon-fish. 

LANCET  WINDOW,  a  high  and  narrow 
window  with  an  arch  acutely  pointed,  re- 
sembling a  lancet  in  form.  This  form  of  win- 
dow structure  was  characteristic  of  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century  and  remained  in  usa 
in  England  and  Scotland  long  after  the  French 
had  perfected  the  geometric  forms.  They  were 
often  built  double  or  triple  and  in  some  in- 
stances more  than  three  windows  are  used  to- 
gether, as  in  the  case  of  the  Five  Sisters  at 
York  Minster,  The  groups  at  Ely  and  Salis- 
bury are  excellent  examples  of  the  double  and 
triple  types.  In  the  lancet  groups  the  central  ardi 
may  be  higher  although  this  is  not  invariable. 

LANCKWOOD,  the  wood  of  a  West  In- 
dian tree  (Bucagea  virgala),  of  small  or  mod- 
erate size,  but  of  great  usefulness  and  falue, 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  qnalities 
of  toughness  and  elasticity.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  the  shafts  and  poles  of  light  carriages,  and 
for  all  uses  where  light,  strong,  elastic  timber 
is  required.  Both  in  strength  and  elasticity  it 
is  considered  superior  to  the  best  ash.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  trees  tRemselves,  as 
well  as  to  several  other  trees  and  their  wood. 

LANCHOW,  lan'chou,  China,  capital  of 
the  province  Kansu.  on  Ihe  rijzht  bank  of  the 
Hoang-ho  and  near  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  in- 
terior China,  due  in  part  to  its  situation  at  the 
junction  of  the  trade  routes  to  Turkestan,  Tibet 
and  Mongolia.  The  streets  of  the  city  arc  paved 
with  stone,  although  the  buildings  are  chieflv  of 
wood.    The  important  manufactories  are  toose 


of  woolen  and  camels'  hair  goods  and  ammum- 
tion,  while  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  silks, 
silver  and  jade  ornaments,  fur,  wood-carvitigs, 
tin  and  copper  wares,  grain,  vegetables,  fruit 
and  tea.  The  pooulation  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  100,000  to  500,000. 

LANCIANI,  l^n-cbm'ne,  Kodolfo  Amcdeo, 
Italian  archieol<^st :  b.  Rome,  1  Jan.  1847. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Collegio 
Romano  and  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
in  1878  was  made  professor  of  Roman  topog- 
raphy in  the  latter.  He  attained  celebrity 
by  his  investigations  among  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
is  the  author  of  upward  of  400  arclueological 
or  historical  publications,  and  is  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies  and  a  senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1887  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Harvard  University,  afterward  pnb- 
lished  with  the  title  'Ancient  Rome  in  the  Lit^t 
of  Recent  Discoveries*  (1888).  Other  works 
of  his  arc  'L'ltinerario  di  Einsiedeln  e  I'Ordine 
di  Beneletto  Canonico>  (1891):  <Paf?an  and 
Christian  Rome>  (1893) ;  'The  Ruins  and  Ex- 
cavations of  Ancient  Rome'  (1897);  "Forma 
Urbis  R<Hn»'  (1893-1901),  a  map  of  Ancient 
Rome  in  46  sheets  on  a  scale  of  1:1000,  show- 
ing alt  the  excavations;  <New  Tales  of  Old 
Rome>  (1901);  'Golden  Days  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Rome'  (1906);  and  'Wanderings  in 
the  Roman  Compsgna*  (1909). 

LANCIANO,  Un-chTa'nfi  (andent  Aux- 
anum),  Italy,  city  and  episcopal  see  in  the  prov- 
ince Chieti,  eight  miles  from  the  Adriatic  and 
12  miles  southeast  of  Chieti,  The  city  is  built 
upon  three  hills,  two  of  which  are  coimecied 
by  a  Roman  bridge,  and  is  984  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  has  an  imposing  cathedral,  with  a 
clock-tower  built  in  1619,  There  is  a  Gothic 
church  erected  1227,  and  there  is  a  fine  rose 
window,  1362,  in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  palace 
is  built  upon  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
theatre.  The  ancient  city  was  a  judicial  and 
civic  headquarters  under  Roman  occupation. 
The  modern  dty  has  schools,  a  hospital,  gym- 
nasium, library  and  other  progressive  institu- 
tions. The  trade  of  the  city  is  concerned  largely 
with  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country, 
silk,  wine,  oil,  fruits  and  grain,  and  there  are  linen 
and  hemp  factories.     Pop.   (coramtme)    19,917 

LANCRET,  lan'krii,  Nicolai,  French 
painter;  b,  Paris,  22  Jan.  1660;  d.  ifaere.  14 
Sept.  1743.  He  studied  under  D'Ulin  and  later 
under  Gillot  who  had  taught  Watteau,  Lan- 
cret's  style  was  largely  influenced  by  Watteau, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  admiration,  and  while 
his  productions  never  equalled  those  of  his 
model,  he  did  excellent  work  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  gay  scenes  of  the  court  under  the  Re- 
gency. More  dian  80  of  his  paintings  have 
been  engraved  and  tbe  total  of  his  .work  is 
immense.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in 
1719  and  in  1735  he  became  a  coundllor.  The 
National  Gallery,  London,  has  four  of  his 
paintings.  'The  Four  Ages  of  Man' ;  tic  Brit- 
ish Museum  has  an  excellent  series  of  draw- 
ings done  in  red  chalk;  there  arc  28  of  his 
^intings  in  the  royal  palaces  at  Berlin  and 
Potsdam,  these  being  purchased  by  Frederick 
the  Great;  there  arc  six  in  Petrograd,  and 
numerous  others  in  colleclionSj  public  and  pri- 
varte.    (insult  d'Argenville,  'Vies  des  pwntres,' 
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LAND,  IB  Politiol  Ecoaomy.  In  eco- 
nomic theoiy  aa  in  social  fact,  land  holds  a  pe- 
cnbar  posiooi),  by  which  the  laws  normal  to 
other  indmcrial  objects  are  deflected.  Fore- 
most is  ithe  fact  that,  it  being  an  indispensaUe 
ionw  for  all  indnsti^  or  even  social  existence, 
its  price  or  rental  tn  a  community  where  alt 
the  land  is  taken,  up  Is  non-competitive,  a 
monopoly  -which  is  also  a  tin*  ma  non,  as  would 
be  that  of  air  or  water,  and  consequently  is 
always  hi^er  than  its  productive  value  justifies, 
or  what  is  the  same  ttdng,  men  are  content  to 
receive  a  less  return  on  dieir  capital  invested 
in  it  than  in  any  other  cAject.  This  is  of  course 
ageravated  in  countries  where,  as  in  England 
before  1832,  all  political  privileges  are  annexed 
to  it.  the  ridiest  manufacturer  having  no  vote 
U&leas  he  bou^t  land  and  became  a  freeholder; 
less  so,  but  still  heavily,  in  England  at  present 
where  it  and  its  tenantry  confer  great  social 
and  iKditical  prestige;  but  most  of  all  in  socie- 
ties like  the  south  of  Ireland  where  there  ii 
!. radically  no  industry  but  agricnlture,  and  a 
ooting  on  the  soil  at  «ome  terms  is  the  one 
refuge  from  etarvation.  Farms  there  in  former 
days  were  bid  for  on  occasion  at  10  or  a  doien 
times  the  gross  annual  produce,  because  there 
are  no  degrees  in  impossibility,  and  they  could 
not  in  any  event  be  deprived  of  a  bare  coarse 
subsistence,  Bui  the  otily  countries  in  which  it 
is  on  an  economic  level  with  other  objects  are 
those  lite  America,  where  there  has  been  an 
inexhaustible  abundance  of  land  to  be  had  at 
about  the  cost  of  surv^ing  and  registering  title: 
and  here  it  has  been  the  economic  regulator  oi 
other  prices  and  wages,  which  cannot  fall  below 
the  profit  of  free  agriculture. 

The  economic  discussion  over  land  in  Eng- 
land, where  freeholds  are  very  difficult  to  ac- 
quire, naturally  took  the  form  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  Rent  (q.v.) ;  and  an 
important  part  of  the  first  economic  i^iloso- 
phies  was  based  on  a  theory  of  the  oriein  and 
mutations  of  the  rent  charge.  According  to 
them  it  could  only  exist  where  there  were 
different  grades  of  soils,  and  represented  the 
difference  in  profit  of  farming  better  ones  over 
that  of  farmmg  those  just  sufficient  to  make 
their  nliliiation  worth  while.  In  tact,  however, 
even  if  all  soils  were  alike,  rent  would  still  be 
paid  for  their  hire  if  the  labor  and  ea^Htal 
could  produce  more  than  the  rental.  Another 
principle  early  formulated,  (KfferentJating  the 
workinK  of  land  from  other  industries,  was  that 
of  diminishing  returns:  it  was  said  that  labor 
and  cai)ital  in  any  other  field  produce  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  volume,  whatever  that  be,- 
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return, — whereas  upon  tie  land  it  is  manifestly 
not  so;  extra  labor  produces  but  a  small  and 
rapidly  dwindling  accretion  to  the  product,  till 
it  soon  ceases  to  produce  any.  Here  again 
there  was  imperfect  observation :  two  plowings 
or  hoeings  would  not  produce  double  the  crop 
of  one,  but  double  the  outlay  invested  in 
manures  or  other  fertilizers,  loads  of  loam,  etc., 
often  prodtice  very  much  more  than  a  propor- 
tionate extra  return.  The  real  difference  is, 
that  in  other  industries  the  entra  outlay  can  be 
aptriied  in  exactly  the  same  channels,  in  land  it 
must  seek  different  onet. 

Land  in  this  sense  referi  punly  to  land  uied 


for  raising  food;  where  it  has  oUier  use^  it  U 
(ubject  to  the  general  laws  of  industry.  Land, 
for  instance,  on  which  is  located  a  water-power 
for  manufacturing,  or  mineral  land,  if  for  sal^ 
follows  the  usual  mercantile  conditions. 

The  subject  of  land  belongs  under  Land 
Laws;  of  the  single  tax,  under  Taxatioti;  of 
land  nationalization,  under  Socialism,  it  being 
a  branch  of  the  question  how  far  it  would  profit 
(he  country  to  place  the  entire  social  machinery 
under  elected  instead  of  self-determined  man- 
agers; of  agrarian  difficulties,  under  the  special 
brandies  of  history  conceAied  —  the  Roman 
agrarian  contests,  for  example,  shed  little  light 
on  and  are  lilile  illumined  by  the  ^stem  of 

Eeasant  distribution  in  France  or  the  Irish  land 
iws,  wit4i  its  changes  from  feudal  to  dual  and 
finally  to  occupying  ownership.  For  the 
methods  followed  in  the  United  States,  see 
Puuic  Lamm. 

LAHD  BANKS,  Massachusetts.  Eariy 
in  the  18th  century  Massachusetts  paper  cur- 
rency had  driven  abroad  nearly  all  her  coin, 
broken  her  credit  and  demoralized  her  business, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Quebec  expedition  in 
1711  carried  &e  embarrassment  to  a  climax. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme  in  England,  some  Boston  merchants  in- 
duced the  General  Court  to  make  the  bills  of 
credit  of  the  province  legal  tender  for  debts  of 
seven  years  previous  and  three  years  subse- 
(juent.  Besides  this,  a  number  of  notable  men, 
including  Peter  Faneuil,  devised  the  scheme  of 
a  bank  whose  resources  should  rest  on  real 
estate  mortgages,  to  make  loans  of  its  own 
notes;  to  encourage  subscriptions  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Harvard  College  should  have  $1^000 
a  year  out  of  the  proceeds.  Governor  Dudley 
opposed  it  strongly;  his  son,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, memorialized  the  General  Court  against 
it,  and  the  latter  forbade  them  even  to  print 
their  scheme  till  they  had  laid  it  before  the 
court,  which  then  refused  to  incorporate  it.  To 
ward  it  off  and  produce  the  same  result,  at 
Dudley's  suggestion  a  public  bank  was  founded. 


5  per  cent,  one-fifth  to  be  repaid  each  year, 
the  whole  secured  on  real  estate  mor^ages. 
In  1739,  with  the  bad  stale  of  the  finances  in- 
creased by  the  sti)]  worse  state  created  by  the 
paper  monev  of  Rhode  Island,  and  silver  rated 
at  27  to  1,  we  project  of  a  land  bank  was  again 
brought  forward.  Several  hundred  persons 
were  to  form  it;  notes  were  to  be  issued  up  to 
$750,000,  the  security  being  a  mortgage  on  each 
partner's  teal  estate  in  proportion  to  his  hold- 
mg,  or  sureties  also  possessed  of  sufficient 
estate,  and  each  [wrtner  paying  3  per  cent  on 
Ae  loans  made  him,  in  bills  or  in  Idnd,  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  directors.  The  House  of 
Representatives  was  larsely  favorable,  but  Gov- 
ernor Belcher  denouncra  it  as  tending  to  fniu^' 
(Usturbance  of  order  and  confusion  oi  businesi, 
and  he  set  aside  the  election  of  the  speaker  and 
neariy  haW  the  council  for  connection  with  the 
bank,  besides  displacing  many  oRice  holders. 
Despite  this,  the  company  benn  operations,  ex- 
pecting that  the  notes  would  circulate  readily. 
They  were  mistaken:  not  over  $300,000  were 
issued.  But  in  1741  Parliament  not  only  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies  an  act  forbidding  the 
issue  of  bills  not  payable  in  coin  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  but  made  the  directors  liable  to-te  i 
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tAND  OP  BEULAM  — UfNIMBItlMSS'AOROSS  THB  OCEANS 


kblden  of  tfce  bitis  for  IheLr  face  with  In^ 
UrestL  As  a  laree  part  of  them  had  been  issued 
at  a  discount,  tbe  partners  (thoush  Many  had 
little  to  lOGe)  were  threatened  wiA  ruin,  atid 
Parliament  had  to  permit  reKef  measures.  One 
6t  these  partners,  who  lost  all  his  property,  was 
the  father  «{  Samuel  Adams, 

LAND  OF  BEULAH  (Isaiah  Ixl!.  4). 
the  name  of  Israel  when  it  shall  be  married- 
In  'Pilgrim's  Progress'  Bunyan  uses  the  term 
to  designate  a  resting  place  "where  the  sun 
shineth  nighl  and  jlay"  and  where  the  Pilgrims 
remain  until  ihey  cross  the  river  Death  to  the 
Celestial  City. 

LAND  BOUNTY.    See  Bounties. 

LAND-BRIDGES  ACROSS  THB 
OCEANS.  Ooe  of  the  most  attractive  studies 
in  geolo^  H  tliat  of  the  change  in  fonn  of 
the  contments,  and  in  the  relative  spaces  of 
oaean,  especially  since  the  ooniHient^  ae»uiped 
their  present  general  shape,  and  especially  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Age  of  Mammals,  or 
Tertiary  Period,— that  geological  period  which 
closed  with  the  Glacial  Epoch. 

It  is  plain  that  during  this  period  milliona 
of  years  long,  many  changes  occurred  in  thq 
level  of  the  lands  of  the  globe.  Sometimes  one 
nr  the  other  of  the  great  masses  was  lifted, 
until  a  mucb  larger  exnanse  of  land  was  out 
of  water  than  beforei  then  again  it  would  sink 
until  the  sea  overrran  broad  areas:  Geolof^sts 
Vnow  this  from  ^he  fact  that  they  find  tocJts 
which,  were  evidently  formed  under  salt  water. 
By  iheir  characteristic  fossils,  and  by,  other 
tiiarks,  they  know  where  these  rocks  belong  in- 
die scale  of  geological  succession,  or  time ;  and 
by  platting  tnem  on  a  map  .they  can  show  aP' 
proximalely  the  shape  any  continent  bad  at. 
some  long-past  time.    Of  course  this  may  i 


thr  Tertiary,  while  both.  Americas  were  in  much 
tbeir  present  condition,  only  brOader  in  Canada, 
Europe  was  an  archipelago  of  large  islands, 
separated  from  Asia  ^'a  broad  sea,  and  the 
Mediternmean    extended    over    the.    SabaraOi 


then  under  water,  so  that  the  cold  Arctic  Sea 
flowed  Ibrongb  into  the  Indiaa  Ocean,  wbicfaj 
divsthavemade  tbe  climate  of  India  and  £ait 
Africa  very  mnch  cooler  tbui  qow. 

The  aio5t  int(£Eesting  feature  of  these' 
dianges,  however,  is  that  by  which,  no\*  and 
again,  the  Old  World  was  connected  with  the 
Now  by' necks  or  spaces  of  land,  known  aS' 
*lBnd't»idgcs' ;  especiaSy  as  these  permitted  an 
istetcbange  o£  plants  and  animals,  giving  to  us, 
many  new  ones  from  the  other  side  nf  the 
dcean,  including,  finally,  man  bimscH. 

Ko  niore  fasdaating  department  of  natural 
lAstnry  exists  than  the  ttudy  of  the  distributioui 
on  the  earth  of  living  beinf^,  past  and  pKienf. 
A  atrildnK  resrih  of  this  study  is  the  knowledge 
ftftt.  .while  the  continents  and  great  islanda  oii 
the  sAnAem  hemisphere  diSer  from  each  other,' 
and  from  the  northern  honispfaere, 'in.  thei^ 
piinta  And  animals,  the  severed  parts  of  the- 
BorAerti  hemisphere  are  closely  simiUr.in  thij" 
respeel.  The  aame  fanfilies  of  trees  —  bines, 
sptMces,  cedarat  gak.s,  maples,  chestBnta,  birches- 
and  so  on;  and  the  -^atne  sorts  o(  animab  — 
qwdnpeds, '  birds, '  fi^m    and.  insecn—  ace 


fdnnd'ii^  Eltrop^  altd  northern  Asia  as  in  North 
America.  In  fact,  many  of  lie  IrvinE  speciei 
are  vij|uallr..-idcii^1  in  all  three  reguiA.  It 
is  hard  to  separate  the  Canadian  marten  from 
tbe  Ruesian  sable,  our  big-bom  from  ilie  Hnoa- 
layan  argali,  our  moose  and  cacihou  irom  the 
dk  and  reindeer  of  Norway;  and  soote,  like 
the  polai:  bear,  fox  and  woli,  the  raven,  goldea 
plover,  ciossbill,  bank-swaHovr  and  others,  are 
quite  alike  in  both  the  Old  and  tbe  New  Worlds. 
This  has  been  so^  judging  by  the  fossils  in  the 
various  Tertiary : strata,  ever  since  the  Age  of 
Reptilasi 

What  is  the  explanation?  Hone  of  these 
dnicnajs,.  save  posiiU^  certain  birds  or  fishes, 
could  eel  across  an  ocean.  Titer  must  have 
bmn  ante  to  travel  npcm  land,  nitd  it<ia  from 
tbeir  prcsenca  that  it  ;seciiis  certain  tint  land- 
bridges- have  (Qciated,  at  -mious  times  in  the 
past,  between  the  uofthem  parts  of  Amelia, 
and  Europe  aod  Alia.. 

Let  us  pause  4iere  a  mcoient  to  note  irliat 
North  Mid  South  America  hare  to  show  on 
this  point.  SouAi  Amcrka  possesses  a  fauna 
wfatcb  is  pecnliar  to  itself.  Several  large  groups 
there  are  -not  represented  in  any_  other  part  of 
tbe  -world,  and  nearly,  alt  its  animals  In  every 
class,  are  different  from  those  elsewhere.  The 
fossils  show  that  tbe  same  vm  true  in  the 
lar  pnst;  so  that  it  Itioks  as  If  that  continent 
has  been  isolated  ever  rince  its  life  began :  only 
Australia  is  more  self -supplied. 

But  if  South  America  has  always  been  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  (except  from 
North  Attierica,  at  times),  where  did  it  get  il5 
iharsupials?  These  were  numerous  there  in 
Tertiary  times,  and  big  and  little  opossums  still 
rwnain.  The  only  answer  is  a  supposition  that 
at  a  period  when  mammals  and  birds  were  just 
beginning  to  take  distinctive  form  in  a  world 
mainly  reptilian,  both  the  Australasian  islands 
and  South  America  were  attached  to  an  Ant- 
arctic continent  then  far  broader  than  now.  An 
elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  present  level 
would  expose  dry  land  far  beyond  the  Antarctic 
Circle  and  include  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Patagonia  In  a  South-polar  continent;  and  there 
is  other  evidence  (hat  such  an  'Antarctica"  ex- 
isted in  Cretaceous  and  Paleocene  times,  and 
that    its  .  border^ '  at    least,    bad    a    temperate 

It  is  supposed,  also,  diat  at  tjie  same  Ume, 
and  somewhat  later,  Brazil  and  Africa  were 
connected  by  a  ridge,  or  a  chain  of  islands, 
^nce  it  is  hard  to  account  otherwise  for  the 
presence  of  monkeys  in  South  ^America,  which 
4rst  appeared  there  in  Uiocene  time,  or  for 
certain  rpdents  Kke  those  of  South  Africa. 
Furthermore,  _  the  Atlantic  is  comparatively 
shallow  and  island-studded  even  now  in  that 
narrow  part 

-  L«t  us  r«tum  now  to  North  America  ted  its 
oceaivc  boidses.  These  appear,  from  the  data 
given  in, the  works  of  Professors  Oshorn  and 
Scott,  to  have  iicen  repeatedly^  cstaliliElicd  and 
destroyed  by  alternating  elevations  and  depres- 
sione  of  the  land  and  the  aca^bottom.,  both 
before  and  during  the  Age  of  JlilammaU. 

.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary  Period 
cofttinaous  land  encircled  the  North  Pole.  That 
this  w«u]d  requife  no  vaiy  startling  change 
from  the  present  level  nuy  be  seal  Iw  looking 
at  a,chBrl  of  thtt  norAers  oceans.  .  Tnit  sbows 
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that  A  bmAiWl'  «xt«nds  ^row  Scotib3Ad.,tQ 
Greenland,,  where  the  water  u  nowhere  moro 
than  1,000  fathoms  deep;  and  that  the  centra! 


time  comes  within  300  or  4D0  fathoms  oE.the 
surface.  Therefore  ap  uplift  of  the  botlom 
of  Iht  north  Ailautic  o£  less  than  2000  feel 
would  extend  our  coast  beyond  Greenland  and 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  include  the  British 
IbIcs  within  Europe,  draiii  the  Baltic  and  North 
seas  and  connect  the  two  continenls  by  a  nedk; 
of  dry  land  about  300  mil.es  wide  in  its  nar-; 
rowest  part.  There  ,also  would  SPpear.  prob- 
ably, a  second  line  of  dry  land  about  on  the 
80th  parallel.  Both  of  these,  in  the  warm  cC-' 
mate  of  the  early  Tertiary  Peripd,  would 
Speedily  have  become  covered  with  vegelatit^i^ 
and  attract  aiid  sustain  wandering  animals.' 

On  the  Pacific  side,  ^ch  a  rise  would  draiq 
nearly  the  whole  of  Bering  Sea  and  join 
Alaska  to  Siberia  by  a  stretch  of  ojountainous 
Jand  a  thousand  mdes  in  breadth.'  Even  SOQ 
feet  of  uplift  would  now  close  Bering  Stmt  .. 

A  raoDient's  thought  will  show  one  Ihat  a 
decided,  if .  sIoW,  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
all  northern  lands  must  have  followed  the  eler 
vation  of  these  'bridges.*  The  Arclic  Sea 
would  then  be  confiitea  to  Its  own  basin,  ana 
BiiabU  id  >^iUr'itfa  4cy  Ouirthts  ihtbeitMr' the 
Atlantic  Or  the  PaciSc  Ocean.  HenCe  the  wurd 
Gulf  Stream  audits  Oiieutal  counterpert,  th< 
Japan  Current,  vrmtd,  and  musl;  follow  a  solid 
ooait  right  amiind  to  Euro^ .  and  'wosteni 
America,  respectively;  withoiit  interferenc»  t^ 
any  cold  CBirteti  from  the  aorth,  is  at  pfe»> 
ent;  and  so  the  #ho1e  ocean  must  have  bean 
wanntr  than  now.  Hence,  wb  find'in  the  aortUi' 
ern  ooutfocln  of  that  period  rcmaiiis  df  trof>- 
kal  MS-anitHBls  which  could  not  eiain  m 
waters  as.cohl  as  those  ai  the  present  d^ri 
At  the  sani»  tine  soUd  land  exMsded  mudi 
farther  toward  the  North  Pole  thail  at  prai^d^ 
warding  t>S  Atcuc  '  influences  to  some  extent.  ■ 

All  these  eirenmsiBBces,  wii]i  odwrs, '  proi- 
dnceda  waitn  climata  ia  the  earlier-half  of  ikt 
Tertiary,  so  that,  as  (he  fassil  tdatiB  of  tiiat 
time  show  us,  tri^ical  'canditioils  'prevailed  ia 
the  United  States,  and- even  tDu^rn  Grtfen* 
land  must  have  had  weather  in  atmrner^  like 
that  of  Maryland,  for  it  was  ctetbcit  with  simi- 
Ur  plants  and  hardwood  tre«e. 

Oiw  may  ulti  What  is<  the  evidetxe  that 
cnaJ^lei  ccotogista  to  spealc  ao  coafidently  of  the 
existence  of  dies*  'laAd<hridgca,"  ^nce  .-neth'' 
ing  is  left  of  themi    It  is  this: 


peculiar  to  this  continent  —  families  &nd  specitts 
which  had  developed  here  aioDe,  In  the-  rtWl 
later  layers,  however,  races  of  animats  and* 
dimb'  appear,  far  which  oa  AaMrioen  ancestfut 
can  be  found,  hut  which  are  identical  with  thosB 
of  the  Old  World  of  that  time.  None  of  these 
is  much  like  any  present  creatures,  of  cotirs^ 
but  the  litnilanty  of  fossils  on,  both  udes  -of 
the  oceans  is  so  great  4hat  it  is  evident  that 
these  animals. mnst  then  have  been  able  to  pass 
frora '  one  continent  and  colonize  the  other. 
The  road  lay  far  to  the  north,  hot  the.  genial 
climate  kept  it  opea  to  all  corts  of.  taigratwy 
creatures..  .-  ,'-■■■  ■■ 

There   was    at   tfiis   period,    also,,  a  broad 
istlimup  fietweea  tl)e  twO'Amerjca^,  perofitting 


tnigraXiopnorttiiaiul  south  as  wcU  as  e»K  an4 
west,  and  it  is  from  that  time  that  we  date 
the  arrival  of  many  andeut  South  American 
animals,  one  of  .which  still  remains  — the 
opossum.  Such  a  condition  for .  world-wide 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals  seems  never 
to  have  arisen  again,  although  leaser .  migra- 
tions have  occurred,  tor  "Tiridges"  were  sub- 
merged and  re-established  more  than  once  in 
the  subsequent  periods. 

-  <  Finslly  tht  advandlhg  wo£ld'irt-iVdi?A  that 
comparatively  recent  Ttase,  just  preceding  tlve 
Glacial  Eik)d,  .which  is  xnown  as  tie  Pleistcn 
cfene.  All  tand-conttections  between  Europe  and 
Greenland  had  then  sunk  under  the  wavesj 
lebving  only  Iceland,  the  Faroes  aod  the  -Shetr 
lands  as  monuments  to  its  former  atuation-; 
fant-now  the  basin  of  Bering  Sea  was  once  more 
dsaiaed  aad  dn  i^thtnns  of  dry  land,  a-thoasand 
aalei  wide,  united  Siberia  wllh  Alaska,,  and 
thts.'reaiained  until  the  disappearance  oi  tbd 
iioiitinental  ice-eap. 

r  It  was  t>y  this  broad  paih  that  Aiaerica  be- 
tame  peopled  by  a  latgcf  number  of  the  nany 
kirtds  'of  anhoals  which  formed  the' truly  jrand 
iauna  of  our  cotmtry  in  the  Pleistocene  ^loeb. 
Only  those  who  hare  stnified  the  maitet 
Tealiifc  how  rich  and  varied  this  fauna  was 
^as'  compared  with  the  firesenC  paucity)  in  the 
nnial  time  jtKt  preceding  the  general  glacia- 
tioa.  A  large  proportion  of  the  anlaials  were 
imnigrants ;  and;  as  bo  bridge  had  coasted 
aemss  the  Atlantic  for  a  hti^E  thnc-  prcviousi 
they  must  have  come  oveF  frocl  Asia  'by  way 
«f'AVasbL 

■  In  this  way  we  obtained  most  of  oor  north"- 
toon  auicaaU-'the  bighorn  end  the  mountain 
goat/  the  bison,  such  deer  as  the  raoase,  caribou 
■od  wapiti,  the  boars,  the  badgere,  otters,  and 
itther  fur-bearers,:  foxes,  woIvqs  and  a  long  lt*t 
j6f  lesser  tnaaunals,  .birds,  etc  rNone  of  these 
havA  AmeHcan-  bnCestora.  In  return,  AmeriA 
«aye  to  the  Old  World  (he  horses  and  cantela, 
which,  eb-^iinatutg  hete,  passed  Over  into  Asia 
aad  on  beyond,' 'where  tbCy  survived,  in  more 
iavofafale  crraiuMtanoes,  the  extinction  thdt 
oVerttMk  '  thnr  .races  fabre.     These  two   also 

esed  into  South  .America,  where,  all  the 
3e».died  oift^' but  representatives,  of  the 
camel  family  i<e(M»n  in  4he  tvane-v**,  vicuflas 
and  their  domes^eated  races;  and  there  came 
•orth,  the  ounberaome  Broaad-slotha  andcttier 
«tnu)ge  early  beasts,  and,  later,  such  moder* 
ones  as  4ke  puiba,  the-  potci^nt  aifd  a  few 
olfasrs.. 

But  the  strangest  incident  of  this  nature  is 
Ihat  of  the  elephants  wbicfa,  from  the  Miocene 
onward,  wandered,  over  North  America  and 
finally  penetrtted  to  Patagonia.  They  deve^ 
oped  aB  species'  and  grew  in  size  until  at  last 
Aey  reattHed  in  the  hi«e  imperial  elephant,  the 
iHsCodon  and  the  mammoth,  the  last  two  of 
which  wece  killed  off  her^-as  in  Ekirope,  t^ 
f)rimitiye  men. .  All  of  these  were,  as  races, 
immigtantsi  but  from  whez'e?  It  is  pn^  within 
-half  a  dozen  years,  thtV  this  question  could  be 
answered.  •Aapearing.*  says  Di.  Scott,  'sud- 
denly in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  North 
Atnerica^  in  which  regions  nothing  was  known 
that  could,  with  any  plauubility,  be  r^carded 
as.  aaceeiral  tcr  them,  they  might  as  well,  hay* 
dropped  from,  the  moon  for  all  that  could  be 
told  concerning  their  history.  The  exploration 
ttf,  the  Eocene  i^nd  .Oligocane  beds  of  ^Kpft 
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LAND  CRABS  — LAND  CRBDIT  AND  LAND  CRXDIT  INSTITUTIONS 


lias  (Uspelled  the  mystery,  and  has  shown  tbat 
Africa  was  the  onginal  home  of  the  group, 
whence  they  gradually  spread  to  every  conti- 
nent e^ccept  Australia.*     See  Elephant. 

Such  is  the  world-wide  evidence  of  the  ex- 
btence  of  •land-bridges*  and  their  lasting 
effects  upon  the  plant  and  animal  history  of  the 
earth. 

ESKEST  INGEBSOLL. 

LAND  CRABS.  Almost  all  shore-crabs 
will  withstand  exposure  to  the  air  for  some 
hours  williout  sunerinf^  injury,  and  many  of 
Uiem  are  regularly  so  cxposea  at  ebb  tide.  It 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  some  of  them  have 
wandered  far  from  the  seashore  into  the  fresh- 
water streams  and  the  moist  woods  and  moun- 
tain forests,  or  even  largely  forsaken  the  vicin- 
ity of  water  and  established  themselves  on 
dry  hillsides.  The  land  crabs,  par  excellency 
belong  to  the  family  Gtearcinid(e,  in  which  the 
carapace  is  thick  and  bard,  strongly  arched 
above,  rotinded,  bent  downward  and  truncate  in 
front,  and  vatdted  in  the  branchial  region.  The 
brandiial  chamber  is  spacious  and  lined  by  a 
spongy  membrane  which  retains  moisture  for  a 
long  time  and  thus  keeps  the  gills  damp._  Six 
or  seven  genera  and  several  species  inhabit  the 
warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  One 
species  {Geearcinfu  ruHcola)  is  common  on 
many  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  is  excessively 
abundant  on  some  of  the  Bahamas  and  occors 
in  southern  Florida.  They  abound  at  the  cast- 
cm  end  of  Cub%  and  were  a  source  of  immense 
annoyance  to  the  inexperienced  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  army  in  the  campaign  of  1898 

rinst  Santiago  de  Cuba.  On  Jamaica  and 
other  larger  islands  they  inhabit  a  zone  in 
the  hilts  from  one  to  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  shore,  where  they  live  in  burrows  beneath 
stones  or  under  the  roots  of  trees,  from  which 
thnr  emerge  at  night  to  seek  their  chiefly  veg<> 
table  food.  They  are  large,  robust  creatures 
with  extremely  powerful  claws,  which  a  pug- 
nacious disposition  leads  them  to  use  free^' 
Uatin^  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  during 
the  rainy  season  in  May  a  common  impulse 
causes  them  to  migrate  in  vast  armies  to  the 
sea,  where  they  bathe  and  deposit  their  CRESt 
whidi  are  washed  up  and  buried  in  the  sand  try 
the  waves.  By  resident  naturalists  and  travel- 
ers who  have  observed  it,  this  animal's  march 
to  the  sea  is  described  as  a  most  impressive 
sight.  Most  of  the  males  form  an  advance 
guard  which  is  foHowed  in.  two  or  three  days 
by  the  females  and  remaining  males.  They  are 
said  to  proceed  in  a  direct  line  and  to  climb 
over,  instead  of  passing  around,  every  obstacle, 
even  houses.  After  discharging  the  eggs,  bath- 
ing and  resting,  the  crabs  return  to  tlie  hills 
and  in  midsummer  close  their  burrows  with 
leaves,  grass,  etc,  and  retire  to  their  inmost  re- 
cesses to  moult.  At  this  timCj  while  in  the  soft- 
shelled  slate,  they  are  in  high  favor  for  the 
table,  and  are  dug  out  of  their  burrows  in  large 
numbers  for  market  The  crabs  of  this  fafflihr 
possess  well-developed  gills,  but  in  addition 
the  gill-chambers  are  modified  for  air-breathing, 
the  lining  being  thick  and  well  supplied  wiui 
blood-vessels,  and  divided  by  a  fold  of  mem- 
brane so  as  lo  leave  a  sort  of  pocket  in  the 
upper  part.  The  Braalian  mangrove-crab 
shows  this  espedaliy  well. 

On  Christmas  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 


the  soil  of  the  high  lands  is  in  some  places 
honeycombed  widi  the  burrows  of  a  land-cr^ 
(Geoearcoidea  cedandt)  that  fee<fs  on  leaves 
which  are  dragged  into  the  burrows.  "Frcm 
their  enormous  numbers,*  says  a  student  of 
them,  'they  must  play  a  great  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  its 
incorporation  into  the  soil,*  Once  a  year,  in 
the  rainy  season,  they  migrate  to  the  sea  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Another  family  of  crabs,  the  land-hermit 
crabs  {Ceenobitida),  are  found  on  alt  tropical 
coasts,  and  spend  most  of  tfadr  lives  inland, 
often  climbing  bushes  and  trees.  To  this  fam- 
ily belong  the  targe  cocoanut,  or  robber,  cralu 
of  tropical  islands. 

Even  more  perfectly  adapted  to  terrestrial 
life  are  the  many  species  of  land  isopods  called 
wood-lice  (q.v.)  ;  and  many  of  the  river-cralM 
(Tktlphtuidit),  and  of  the  crayfish,  are  more 
terrestrial  than  aquatic  in  habit,  A  well-known 
species  of  Thtlphusa  in  Japan  is  sometimes  met 
with  on  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet  or  more  above  the  sea-shore.  Consult 
Kingstey,  'Standard  Natural  History'  (Vol. 
II)  ;  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  (1899) ;  Caiman,  'Life  of  Crustacea' 
(New  York  1911). 

LAND  CREDIT  AND  LAND  CRBDIT 
INSTITUTIONS.  Credit  accorded  on  real 
estate  security  is  short  term  if  the  pMiod  is 
nine  years  or  under,  and  long  term  if  it  is  10 

Crs  or  over.  In  the  United  States,  however. 
B  term  is  understood  to  beg^n  after  five 
years.  Usualiy  the  prindfrie  of  short-term  loans 
IS  payable  in  lump  at  the  end  of  the  period,  bnt 
the  principal  of  long-term  loans  is  redndble 
to  final  extinction  by  partial  payments  at  staled 
intervals  during  the  period.  There  are  two 
methods  for  determining  the  amount  of  eadi 
of  such  payments,  and  also  two  ways  of  using 
them  for  Qie  reduction  and  extinction  of  the 
debt  The  amount  may  be  determined  ^  divid- 
ing the  prindpal  into  equal  parts  by  the  num- 
ber of  years,  or  by  splitting  it  into  nneqnal 
parts  and  leaving  the  larger  ones  to  the  latter 
jrears  so  that  the  partial  payments,  with  interest 
included,  may  be  as  nearly  even  as  possible. 
Each  payment  is  represented  by  a  promissory 
note  arawing  interest  from  date  of  the  loan. 
This  is  not  an  infrequent  practice  for  10-year 
loans,  and  it  known  as  payment  by  inttalments. 
But  the  common  method  of  computation  is 
to  divide  the  prindpal  by  the  present  value,  at 
interest  compounded  at  the  given  rate,  of  a 
payment  of  one  dollar  at  the  end  of  eadi  year 
for  the  period  of  the  loan.  To  illustrate,  the 
present  value  of  a  20-year  series  of  such  one- 
dollar  payments  at  5  per  cent  compound  in- 
terest is  $12,46221  —  a  figure  that  divides  I.OOa 
for  instance,  into  S024  equal  parts.  Hence; 
this  would  be  at)oat  the  annual  sum  that  a  bor- 
rower wonld  have  to  pay  at  the  end  of  each 
nr,  in  order  to  extinguish  a  $1,000  loan  at 
er  cent  interest  within  20  years.  If  the  per- 
iod is  10  years,  he  must,  by  similar  reasoning, 
pay  $129,^0,  while  if  it  is  50  years  he  must 
pay  $54.77  annually.  TTiat  is  to  say.  the  longer 
the  period  the  smaller  becomes  the  borrower's 
annual  payment,  so  that  if  the  period  is  81 
years   it  is  $50,97,  or  only  s    ' 
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method  are  caHed  atmmtiet,  and  the  process  of 
paying  off  a  loan  by  such  annuities  is  called 
atnorhzalion. 

A  variation  of' this  method  and  process  is 
to  require  the  annnities  to  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning tnstrad  of  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and 
to  calculate  them  accordingly.  On  a  2(Kyear 
$],O0O  loan  at  S-  per  cent  interest  the  annuity 
would  then  be  $77.94.  But  inasmudi  as  the 
first  annuitT  is  deducted  from  the  face  of  the 
loan,  the  borrower  would  actually  get  only 
$922.06.  So  if  he  wished  the  full  $1,000  he 
would  have  to  borrow  $1,064,53  and  pay  a 
correspondingly  larger  annuity.  When  pay- 
ments are  semi-annual,  the  interest  dates  are 
counted  instead  of  the  full  years,  and  only 
one-h^f  of  the  annual  rate  is'  taken;  and  so 
also  with  quarterly  payments.  Tables  pub- 
lished in  various  languages  give  the  rates  by 
which  the  annuity  can  be  computed  for  amor- 
tiring  a  loan  of  anv  amount,  interest  or  period 
op  to  100  years.  Tables  also  show  annuities  in 
integral  fibres,  as  $25,  $50  or  $75,  but  inas- 
much as  they  let  the  period  take  care  of  it- 
self, they  are  objectionable  because  of  the  odd 
number  oi  years  and  the  fractional  payments 
at  the  end. 

The  araortlBatlon  of  loans  by  annuities  sup- 
poses that  out  of  each  aminity  there  is  taken 
the  necessary  part  to  cover  interest  on  the  loan 
and  that  the  remainder  is  immediately  applied 
to  the  redttclion  of  the  unpaid  principal.  The 
efFect  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  instalment 
plan;  and  this  is  one  wav  to  use  the  borrower's 
payments  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  his 
debt.  The  other  way  is  to  t^eckon  Ihe  principal 
as  remaining  at  its  original  atnotmt  throughout 
the  period  and  to  place  the  payments,  less  in- 
terest, into  a  sinking  fund  to  be  credited  with 
interest  at  a  given  rate.  If  this  rate  is  the 
same  in  every  particular  as  that  of  the  loan, 
there  will  of  course  be  no  difference  between 
these  two  ways  in  actual  results.  But  the  bor- 
rower would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  the  sink- 
ing fimd's  yield  were  lower  flian  that  of  the 
loan;  and  such  is  often  the  case  in  Austrian 
savings  banks,  where  this  sinking-fund  plan 
is  much  used  and  the  borrower's  payments  are 
kept  as  a  deposit  account.  Loans,  whatever  tie 
the  manner  of  payment,  attain  their  land-credit 
character  by  the  mortgage  given  by  the  bor- 
rower to  secure  the  performance  of  his  con- 
tract. The  value  of  the  mortgaged  property 
must  at  least' equal  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  the  borrower's  title  to  it  should  preferably 
be  free  and  unencumbered.  The  value  and 
title  arc  determined  to  the  lender's  satisfaction. 
Titles  may  be  guaranteed  by  companies  formed 
(or  such  purpose.  In  the  United  Slates  19 
States  have  enacted  laws,  embodying  features 
of  the  Torreiis  system,  for  determining  the 
title  cTpeditiously ;  but  in  a  number  of  the 
Western  States  the  foreclosure  laws,  by  reason 
of  the  borrower's  homestead  and  other  exemp- 
tions and  .redemption  rights,  do  not  permit  a 
3;>eedy  collection  of  the  debt  in  the  event  of 
efautt. 
Long-term  reducible  loans  are  manifestly  not 
suitable  for  the  individual  investor.  They  are 
practicable  only  for  institutional  investors  that 
can  issue  their  own  credit  instruments  against 
them  and  thereby  effect  the  immediate  recovery 
of  their  funds,  despite  the  length  of  the  loan 
period.    These  instruments  may  be  either  bonds, 


like  a  promissory  note,  or  debentures  in  the 
nature  of  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  with  or 
without  a  date  set  for  payment.  Both  may  be 
subject  to  recall  at  the  maker's  will  and  be 
secured  by  mortgages  held  in  trust.  Deben- 
tures, however,  usually  have  no  fixed  maturity 
or  specific  security,  but  are  retired  periodicalfy 
fy  lot,  while  the  holder's  protection  is  the  ^rior 
lien  of  the  debentures  on  a!!  the  institution's 
assets.  The  length  of  a  loan  depends,  frdm  the 
borrower's  standpoint,  upon  the  size  of  the 
annuity  he  wishes  to  pay;  from  the  lender's 
standpoint,  it  depends  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  whidi  money  may  he  obtained. 
The  institutions  for  according  land  credit  are 
either  public,  semi-public  or  pnvate.  Pure  pub- 
lic institutions  are  those  in  which  government 
supplies  the  working  funds  or  the  permanent 
fund,  if  any,  and  appoints  the  executive  officers. 

In  form  public  institutions  are  bureaus,' 
commissons  or  departments  of  government 
supported  by  regular  or  occasional  ajjpropria- 
tions,  or  incorporated  bodies  with  capital  or  a 
foundation  supplied  by  government,  and  with 
its  guaranty,  expressed  or  implied,  on  any 
credit  instrument  they  may  issue.  'They  are  not 
intended  for  the  averajfe  landowner,  and  thejt 
never  extend  credit  without  imposing  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  person,  the  riue  being 
that  wherever  the  cash  or  credit  of  govern- 
ment is  used,  the  borrower  must  be  in  actual 
need  of  such  hel^  and  must  swear  to  apply  the 
loan  to  (he  specified  rtiject  for  which  it  was 
granted.  They  were  established  for  breaking 
up  the  feudal  system,  for  dividing  and  alloting 
large  estates,  for  enabling  peasants  or  workmen 
to  actprirc  small  farms  or  homes,  for  promoting 
interior  cokmiiation  or  settling  the  public  do- 
main, for  financing  land  reclamation,  tor  reKcy- 
ing  distress  due  to  war  or  natural  causes,  or  for 
meeting  problems  arising  from  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  absenteeism  of  landlords,  congested 
population  or  political  emergencies.  Govern- 
ment has  sometimes  subsidized  private  institu- 
tions having  such  objects.  Institutions  in  which 
private  individuals  may  hold  stock,  or  partici- 
pating in  profit  and  loss,  and  join  government 
in  electing  the  directors  and  officers  are  semi- 
public.  Like  pure  public  institutions,  they  have 
various  forms,  and  the  older  ones  -were  auihor- 
'ized  by  special  laws. 

The  German  landsckaften  are  a  notable  t3rpe 
of  semi-public  institution.  There  are  23  of 
these  in  Germany,  and  some  very  loose  adapta- 
tions of  them  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia,  Formed  under  special 
laws  enacted  at  widely  different  times,  they  vary 
greatly  in  organization  and  operation.  But  an 
outline  of  the  Silesian  landschaft  (created  in 
17W  and  so  the  oldest  of  all  land-credit  insti- 
tutions) will  give  a  fair  idea  of  Ihe  others.  A 
landschaft  is  a  district  managed  by  an  adminis- 
tration whose  chief  officers  are  appointed  by 
government  upon  nomination  of  resident  land- 
owners enrolled  as  members.  The  district  in- 
cludes only  lands  lying  outside  the  towns  and 
cities  and  is  divided  into  lesser  areas,  each  with 
a  local  administration  subordinated  to  the  one 
just  above  it.  The  central  organization  con- 
sists of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  local  adminis- ' 
trations  have  a  similar  organization,  except 
the  lowest  subdivisions  where  the  sole  execu- 
tive officer  is  a  superintendent 
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The  oTgskBuatioa  is  associationol  without 
capital  stock  or  shares.  The  voting  streoffth 
of  each  member  is  determined  by  the  number 
and  amount  of  his  mortgages.  The  voting  is 
done  in  circles,  as  the  lowest  subdivisions  are 
called.  Members  elect  the  superio  tea  dents  and 
also  dele^tes  to  sit  in  convention  for  SElectins 
the  nommees  for  the  other  offices.  Beyond 
this  members  have  no  voice  in  the  management 
They  cannot  dissolve  the  bndschafl  nor  alter 
its  structure  or  purpose  since  it  is  not  formed 
under  articles  of  agreement,  but  was  established 
by  legislative  act.  Acceptance  of  office  is 
otiligatorv  upon  election.  Members  are  bound 
when  duly  called  upon  to  perform  such  duties 
as  caretaaers,  cultivators  or  receivers  of  mort- 
^ged  farms  talcen  over  upon  default  of  loans. 
Compensation  may  or  may  not  he  allowed  them. 
All  members  are  borrowers,  since  nobody  joins 
except  applicants  for  loans,  and  memoership 
ceases      upon     repayment    of    the    loan.    Any 

Jualified  landowner  is  entitled  to  admissioa 
f  fais  application  be  refused  by  the  local  otn- 
cers,  he  may  appeal  to  the  central  administra- 
tion,  which  in  all  cases  must  make  the  final 
decisioa 

The  loans  of  the  landscfaaft  must  be  secured 
by  first  mortgage  on  land  worth  50  or  40  per 
cent  more  than  the  loan  and  stocked  with 
enou^  equipment  and  domestic  animals  to 
assure  a  production  at  least  equal  to  annual 
dues  and  taxes.  The  loans  are  without  any 
other  restriction  as  to  amount,  use  or  purpose. 
Thev  are  alwavs  long  term  and  repayable  by 

the     sinking-fund     plan.     A 

,  however,  that  distin^ishes  the  land- 
schaft  from  other  land-credit  institutions  is 
that  the  loans  are  made,  not  in  cash,  but  "by  an 
exchange  of  the  borrower's  note  and  mortgage 
for  the  landschaft's  own  debentures.  The  law 
prescribes  $1,000  to  $20  as  the  denominations, 
and  5  to  3  per  cent  per  annum  as  the  interest 
rate  of  these  debentures,  and  gives  the  bor- 
rower the  right  to  select  the  land  he  wants. 
The  annuity  consists  of  the  interest  on  the  de- 
bentures he  selects,  plus  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  their  face;  and  so  the  loan  and  the 
debentures  exactly  correspond  in  amount  and 
interest  rate.  The  borrower  undertakes  to  pay 
the  annuity  until  his  debt  is  completely  extin- 
guished. To  this  may  be  added  a  small  charge 
for  expenses  during  the  first  lO  or  15  years. 
Besides  the  obligatory  anninties,  the  borrower 
may  make  voluntary  payments  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  and  tender  debentures  at  par  in  lieu  of 
cash  for  all  his  dues.  Defaults  are  never  al- 
lowed for  longer  than  six  months,  since  the 
only  money  the  landschaft  has  for  meeting  its 
obligations  on  the  debentures  comes  from  the 
loan  they  represent. 

The  annuities  and  other  |>ayments  by  bor- 
rowers are  placed  in  the  sinnng  fund  as  soon 
as  (hey  are  received.  When  the  borrower''s  ac- 
count therein,  after  entries  of  his  proportional 
share  of  any  profit  or  loss  liave  been  made, 
equals  the  original  amount  of  his  loan,  his 
mortgage  is  canceled  and,  his  membership 
ceases.  This  may  happen  sooner  or  later  than 
expected.  So  the  period  of  the  loan  is  some- 
what indefinile.  No  debentures  arc  issued  ex- 
cept upon  the  making  of  a  loan.  But  the 
landschaft  maintains  a  bureau  for  selhng  them 
tor  the  borrowers.  The  sale  may  be  below  or 
above  par,  and  so  the  interest  the  borrower 


actually  {>ays  depends  upon  the  market  quota- 
tion. With  the  inew  of  protectioR  investors, 
the  interest  date  of  the  loan  is  set  a  tew  months 
ahead  of  the  iiitei«st  date  of  the  debentures, 
while  the  members^p  agreement  g^vcs  the 
landschaft  a  right  to  mstant  possession  of  the 
mortgaged  property  in  4he  event  of  default,  or 
even  if  it  deems  its  claims  in  jeopardy.  Every 
six  months  the  landschaft  must  by  lot  retire 
debentures  up  to  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  in 
the  sinking  funcL  so  as  to  ^treserve  an  exact 
halance  between  the  outstanding  amounts  of  the 
loans  and  debentures,  fi'or  this  reason  the 
debentures  are  made  without  any  fixed  matu- 
ri^,  but  are  recallable  at  par  at  the  Ian scha it's 

This  semi-annual  retirement  and  payment 
of  its  own  debentures  and  interest  coupons,  or 
the  acquisition  of  the  same  by  puruiase  in 
open  market  or  through  borrowers  tending 
them  for  their  dues,  are  the  only  lawful  uses 
that  a  landschaft  ituiy  make  of  its  sinking 
fund.  This  fund  cannot  be  reinvested  in  mort- 
gages. If  it  should  become  ioipaired,  the 
Undschaft  may  levy  assessments  on  all  bor- 
rowers in  proportion  to  the  impaid  principal 
of  their  loans,  in  order  to  make  gooa  the  de- 
fidencjr.  Hence,  since  the  borrowers  are  thus 
collectively  liable  on  the  debentures,  tbey  are 
mutually  responsible  by  one  anodier's  defaults; 
and  this  continues  for  two  vears  after  mem- 
bership ceases.  In  most  of  the  landschafts 
the  liability  is  unlimited,  but  in  a  few  others 
it  is  limited  t«  some  percentage  or  multiple  of 
the  mortage.  The  landschafts  are  not  profit- 
making.  Tneir  sole  object  is  to  exdiange 
their  debentures  for  the  Less  salable  note  of 
the  borrower,  and  so  enable  him  to  obtain  a 
loan  at  a  lower  rate  and  on  eaaer  terms  than 
he  could  get  through  his  own  unaided  credit 
Operating  in  this  way,  the  landschafts  have 
need  of  no  other  money  than  what  tbey  re- 
ceive from  the  borrowers  for  paying  running 
expenses  and  interest  and  for  redeeming  the 
debentures.  Omsequently  their  only  funds  are 
the  sinking  fimd  and  perhaps  a  small  reserve 
to   guard    a^inst   contingencies. 

Private  mstituticms  are  those  that  are 
owned,  financed  and  managed  entirely  by  indi- 
viduals without  any  assistance  or  istcrvcntion 
of_  govermnent,  except  official  supervision. 
With  a  few  exceptions^  they  are  auAorized 
under  general  laws  ana  not  by_  special  acts. 
There  are  three  kinds;  Campanies  for  insur- 
ing or  guaranteeing  titles  or  mort^ges,  bend 
and  morn[a§[e  companies,  and  building  and 
loan  associations.  The  first  land,  when  they 
confine  their  business  to  their  distinctive  ob- 
ject,  serve  rather  to  expedite  than  to  extend 
credit  When  they  extend  credit,  they  follow 
the  methods  of  other  private  institutions,  and 
so  will  not  be  treated  separaldy.  Bond  and 
mortgage  companies  have  fixed  capita]  stocks 
divided  into  snares,  usuallv  paid  in. 

The  various  laws  of  bond  and  mortgage 
companies  dilTer  widely  in  detail  and  at  im- 
portant points,  but  their  first  model  was  the 
French  legislation  of  1852,  whic^  contains 
two  master  clauses.  These  are  caiHtal  Stock 
and  surplus  must  be  maintained  at  a  safe 
ratio  to  bonds  or  debentures;  and  bonds  or 
debentures  in  circulation  must  represent  first 
liens  on  real  estate  of  adequate  value  and 
never     exceed    outstanding    loans    in    dther 
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portkm  oi  tbe  annual  earnings.  With  thi.  ... 
ceplion,  a  company,  niay  invest  all  its  a&sets, 
r^ardlesa  of  sourge,  in  mortgages  and  disi 
triDute  all  its  piofiis  among  shareholders. 
There  is  no  limit  for  dividends  since  the  aim 
is  profit.  A  maximum  is  someUmes  pre- 
scribed  for  cajjital  stock,  so  as  to  nrevent 
monopoly-  Dut  inasmuch  as .  the  c^itHl  stock 
serves  not  only  as  a  .working-fund,  but  also 
as  a  guaranty-fund  and  must  be  maintained  at 
the  a^lutory  ratio  to  ^bonds  4lr  didientiires,  its 
amount  mw  be  inoreased  'UJKbi  approval  oi< 
order   o£   the   sopoivlaing-  kirfhbrity.  : 

Generally  the  combames  map  fxtend  credit 
to  any  efasa-  o^  lao9qwDera  or  on .  my  kind 
of  land'  designated  by  the  charter  or  t^laws,- 
The  loans  m^  be  made  for  long  term  ^yable 
by  annuities,  or  f[|r  ahort  term  payable  by 
instalments  or  in  lump,  but  rarely  on  the  sink- 
ing-fund plan.  The  longest  term  in  France  is 
75  years.  The  mortgaged  property  must  have 
a  value  40  or  SO  per  cent  greater  tlian  the  sum 
lent  lywn  it  and  be  (apable  o£  yielding  a  dur- 
able and  certain  revenue,  which,  tn  the  case  of 
long-term  loans,  niuat  at  least  equal  the  bor- 
rower's annual  dues.  If  there  be  a  maximum 
for  amount  of'thc  loaiv  it  is  usually  one-tenth 
of  the  capital,  stock.  .  The, interest  rate  roust 
not  exceed  that  borne  by  the  latest  issue  of 
bonds  or  debentures,  plus  an  addition  usually 
HmitetJ  to  one  per  cent  m<M-e  for  costs  and 
profits.  Payments  on  loans  are  made  annually 
or  semi-annually.  Perishable  parts  of  the 
mortgaged  property  mtist  be  insured-  The 
bonds  or  debentures  are  issued  in  series,  with 
dates  fixed  fpr  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest, but  with  a  provision  under  which  they 
tnay  be  recalled  before  maturity  at  a  premium; 
in  Prance  prizes  are  lawful  at  their  redemp- 
tion. That  country  also  has  provided  for 
licensed  land-credit  companies  a  special  pro- 
cedure for  examining  titles, 

A  building  and  loan  association  is  an  in- 
corporated boiJi  '^'th  a  variable  capital;  that 
is  to  say,  a  capital  which  rnay  be  increased  or 
decreased  by  the  issuing  or  canceling  of  shares, 
or  by  paynlents  or  witndrawal  of  payments  on 
such  Siares.  There  may  be  any  number  of 
members  above  (he  minimum  fixed  for  incor- 
poration. According  to  the  original  design,  ■ 
the  area  of  an  association  was  delimited  by  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles  from  headquarters,  so 
as  to  make  all  operations  local.  Its  poweri 
are  to  receive  '  members'  savings  to  lend  to 
members  for  building  or  acquiring  homes. 
These  features  Stimulate  thrift,  and  for  this 
reason  tax  exemptions  are  accorded.  The  ad- 
ministration consists  entirely  of  members 
electa  b^  tnenlMrsi,  itft«  limffil'all  cbtae  itom 
membeK  and  the  factliiics  arc  available  for 
members  only.  The  association  is,  therefore, 
eo-operative..  ■  ' 

Snares  may  be  held_  only  by  duly  admitted 
members  and  each  entitles  the  holder  to  one 
vote.  These  are  of  various  kinds.  The  most 
common  are  instalment  shares,  on  whicb  the 
subscriber  makes  payments  at  stated  intervals,' 
and  investment  shares,  for  which  paymeat  may 
be  made  in  whole  or  in  pact  at  aubscriptiou. 


A  perwumtnt  association  may^  issue  shares  at 
any  time.  A  serial  one  may  issue  shares  only 
in  series,  and  no  new  shares  may  be  issued 
in  a  series  after  a  dividend  has  been  declared, 
except  to  subscribers  who  pay  the  book  value 
of  such  shares.  Instalment  shares  are  used 
for  loan  transactions.  A  borrower  is  required 
to  subscribe  tp  instalment  shares  ia  an  amount 
a]ual  to  his  loan.  Consequently  he  becomes 
liable  to  twice  the  amount  of  bis  loan  for  any 
losses  of  the  association.  A  first  mortg^e  is 
given  on  the  housQ  and  lot  for  whjch  the  Ipan 
was  made,  and  the  shares  are  ijledged  as  an  ad- 
ditional securi^.  Non-borrowing  members  Aiay 
subscribe  for  as  few  or  as  many  shares  ai 
any  kind  as  ,they  .p1eae«.  .  Pavipents.  ojade  by 
members  serve  to  mature  th^  smres.  Each 
share  is  credited  with  its  proper  portion  of 
the  profits.  At  maturity  the  ^btes  ate  Can- 
celea.  II  a  member  is  not  indebted  to  the.as- 
sociatiou,  he  is  given  thdr  face  value  in  cash. 
If  he  is  a  borrower,  this  value  c^sets  his  ddM 
and  his  loan  beccnnes  paid  and  his  mortgage 
is  cuicelett  along  with  his  pladsed  shares. 
Pledged  shitres  may  not  be  withdrawn  until 
the  loan  has  been  fully  paid.  But  the  credits 
ca  other  shares  ordinarily  may  be  withdrawn 
On  60  days'  notice.  '  ■ 

By  reason  of  this  method  the  loans  of  a 
building  and  loan  association  are  repayable 


that  an  association  laay  have  for  i.    .. ._ 

are  auctioned  ofi  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a 
regular  meeting  or  at  some  meeting  specially 
called  for  the  purpose.  The  sum  which  the 
successful  bidder  pays  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
est rate  is  called  the  proniuin.  The  law  pre- 
scribes no  limit  for  this,  while  entrance  tees 
and  fines  for  withdrawals  or  defaults  may  be 
charged.  Hence,  the  borrower  EOay  he  re- 
quired to  pay  what  would  be  usury  in  the  case 
of  any  other  institution  or  lender.  In  the 
United  Stales,  there  are  at  least  68  premium 
plans,  25  plans  fbr  distributing  profits,  12 
withdrawal  plans  and  7  kinds  ot  shares,  Sa 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  their  ori^nal 
scope  that  the  building  and  loan  associations, 
under  the  laws  in  a  number  of  the  States,  are 
no  longer  true  to  type.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  removing  restrictions  as  to  area, 
making  shareholding  a  mere  nominal  require- 
ment  tor  borrowers  and  depositors,  and  per- 
mitting the  associations  to  borrow  money, 
issue  bonds,  incur  Liabilities  with  persons  not 
members,  and  to  finance  themselves  with 
funds  coming  from  outside  sources. 


schaften>  (Berlin  1910J  ;  Casasus,  Joaquin 
'Les  institutions  de  credit ;  etude  sur  leurs 
fonctions  et  leur  organization'  (Brussels  1900) ; 
Franz,  Robert,  'Die  Landschaftleihen  Kredit- 
institule  in  Preussen'  (Berlin  VKO.)  ;  Gortz, 
Dr.  V,  'Die  Verfassung  und  VerwaJtung  der 
Schlesischen  Landscbaft>  (Breslau  1907) ; 
Herrick  and  Inaalia,  'Rural  Credits'  (New- 
York  1914),  and  'How  to  Finance  the  Farmer' 
(Ohio  1915) ;  Jossean.  I.  B..  'Traiii  du 
CrMt  Foncier'  (Paris  1873);  Nidiolson,  Sir 
P.  A.,  '  Report  on  Land  and  Agricultural 
Credit  to  tne  Madras  Presidency'  (2  vols., 
Madras  1895);  'Ow^nried,  R.  M.  von,  'Die 
Hypothekaranstalten     in      Deutschland      un4 
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_  .  'Tabdlen  7ur  die  Zinses  Zinsen  nnd  R«^- 
ten-Recbnung  mit  Anwendung  derselbcn  auf 
Berechnung  von  Ankhen,  Konslrucktion  von 
Amortisationsplancn,  etc.'  (Vienna  1911);  In- 
ternational Institute  of  AKficuUare.  <Mono' 
graphs,'  also  'Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic 
and  Social  Intelligence'  (Rome  1910,  et  seq.). 
Myron  T.  Heruck, 

R.    1MGAU£. 

LAND  GRANT.    See  Public  Lands. 

LAND  GRANT  COLLEGBS.  See  Edu- 
cation, Agricultubal. 

LAND    HOLDING.      See    CORi-OSAnONS, 

Legal. 

LAND  LBAGUE,  an  Irish  oraaniiation 
founded  under  the  presidency  of  Charles  S, 
Parnell,  but  of  which  the  inspirational  force 
was  Michael  Davitt,  which  came  into  being  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Dublin,  21  Oct  1879.  The 
failure  ol  the  Irish  crops  in  1878-79  was  fol- 
lowed by  distress  among  the  Irish  tenant 
fanners  and  peasantry;  they  were  unable  to 
meet  (heir  obligations,  and  the  numerous 
evictions  which  took  place  were  accompanied 
by  outrages.  The  principal  tenets  of  the  as- 
sociation formed  to  meet  this  sitoation  were 
the  "three  Fs»— -fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent 
and  free  sale  (of  the  tenant's  interest)  ;  but 
mam'  speakers  at  Land  League  meetings,  held 
in  oifferent  parts  of  the  country,  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  that  the  soil  should  belong  to 
the  cultivator.  Opposition  by  direct  violence 
was  deprecated,  and  recourse  was  had  to  boy- 
cotting.  (See  Boycott).  This  state  of  things 
continued  till  the  end  of  1880.  and  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  rejection  by  the  House  of 
l^rds  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  of  that  year;  wheii  14  members  of  the 
Land  League,  of  whom  ihe  most  important 
were  Parnell,  Dillon,  Bi^ar.  T.  D.  Sullivan 
and  T.  Sexton,  were  mdicted.  The  chief 
counts  were  'conspiring  to  prevent  payment 
of  rents,  to  defeat  the  legal  process  for  the 
enforcement  of  payment  of  rents,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  letting  of  evicted  farms."  The  trial, 
which  took  place  early  in  1881.  was  a  fiasco, 
but  it  drew  from  Justice  Fitzgerald  the 
declaration  that  the  Land  League  was  an 
illegal  body.  The  agitation  increased,  a  coer- 
cion act  was  passed  and  habeas  corpus  sus- 
pended, and  the  "No  Rent"  cry  became  more 
frequent.  Gladstone  denounced  Parnell.  and 
soon  afterward  Parnell,  Dillon.  Sexton, 
OTCelly  and  the  chief  officials  of  the  League 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Kilmainham, 
They  issued  a  manifesto  calling  on  the  Irish 
tenants  to  pay  no  rent  during  their  imprison- 
inent.  The  governrnent  replied  by  declaring 
the  Land  League  an  illegal  body,  and  sup- 
pressed its  branches  Ihroughout  the  countty. 
All  that  the  Land  League  had  contended  tor 
was  finally  conceded  when  Wyndham's  great 
land  purchase  scheme  of  1903  was  passed  into 
law,  and  the  dual  ownership  which  has  sub- 
sisted from  1870  was  changed  into  an  occupy- 
ing ownership.  Consult  Flalley,  'Ireland  and 
the  Land  League'  (Boston  1881) ;  Davift. 
'The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland;  or  the 
Story  of  the  Land  League  Revolution'  (Lon- 
don 1904).    See  Irelaito. 


'  LAND-LOCKBD  8ALHON,  a  safanon 
which  inhabits  an  inland  body  of  water  and 
can  never  go  and  come  to  the  sea.  The  term 
applies  in  America  only  to  salmon  inhabiting 
certain  lakes  in  eastern  Canada  and  northern 
New  England;  and  whether  these  salmon 
should  be  regarded  as  distinct  species  or 
merely  as  representatives  of  the  Atlantic  sal- 
mon modified  to  suit  their  local  conditions  is  a 
question  upon  which  ichthyologists  are  not 
agreed.  It  is  most  convenient  to  follow  the 
distinctions  made  by  sportsmen  and  regard  the 
tand-locked  salmon  as  two  spedes,  the  Sebago 
salmon  and  the  ouananiche. 

LAND  OF  NOD  (Ckn.  iv),  an  unknown 
land  on  the  east  of  Eden  wherein  Cain  took 
refuge.  In  coUoqtBal  and  minety  allusion  the 
state  of  sle^i^  a  land  of  drowsiness  or  nodding. 

I^AND  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  a  government  department  charged 
with  the  management  and  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  On  2S  April  1812  it  was  organized 
as  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but 
on  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, it  was  transferred  to  the  latter  on  3 
March  18«. 

IJnder  the  law,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  shall  perform,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  all 
executive  duties  appertaining  to  the  surv^ng 
and  sale  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  wise  respecting  sudi  public 
lands,  and,  also,  such  as  relate  to  private 
claims  of  land,  and  the  issumg  of  patents  for 
all  grants  of  land  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government.* 

The  bureau  is  at  present  organized  in  15 
divisions  and  employs  about  1,500  officials.  The 
purchase,  location  and  entry  of  land  is  made 
through  local  offices,  of  which  there  are  100 
in  continental  United  States  and  three  in 
Alaska.  As  the  lands  in  a  district  are  sold  the 
local  office  for  that  district  is  closed.  The 
office  employs  a  field  force  for  the  protection  of 

Sublic  lands,  to  investigate  timber  trespass,  un- 
iwful  enclosure,  fraudulent  entry,  etc,  or,  in 
Kieral,  any  infringement  of  the  land  taws. 
e  cash  receipts  of  the  Lamd  Office  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1917  amounted  to 
$6,149,630.54,  consistmg  of  $3,632,021  from  dis- 
posal of  public  lands,  $2,445,4^  from  sales  of 
Indian  lands,  $4,996  from  leases  of  power  pcr- 
.miis  etc.,  $ffi,639  from  fines  for  depredations 
on  the  public  lands,  $25,395  for  copies  of  rec- 
ords and  plots,  and  S3,147  from  sdes  of  gov- 
wnmeut  property.  The  area  of  public  and  In- 
dian lands  originally  entered  during  the  year 
amounted  to  16,201,794  acres  and  lands  patented 
to  11,313,362  acres.  See  Public  Lands,  and 
consult  Donaldson,  Thomas,  'Public  Domain' 
(1884). 

LAND  REGISTRATION.  See  Regis- 
THATiON  OP  Proferty  Titles;  Tmuemb  Land 
Sy9tem. 

LAND-SNAIL,  an  air-breathing  terrestrial 
easteropod  mollusfc,  or  snail  of  the  family 
tffHcitf/r  or  some  nearly  related  pulmcmale. 
These  moUusks  possess  a  well-developed,  usu- 
ally globose  and  more  or  less  spiral,  homy  and 
brightly  colored  shell  ^except  in  sltif^,  q.v.), 
into  which  the  whole  ammal  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  which  has,  usually,  a  lunate  aperture,  not 
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dosed  by  as  opercutmn.  Four  retractile  ten- 
tacles exist,  the  upper  pair  being  the  larger  and 
possessing  eyes  at  tfaeir  tips.  A  distinctly  de- 
veloped so-called  '£001*  is  present  The  aper- 
ture bv  means  of  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
limg-charaber  for  the  purpose  of  breathinK  ex- 
ists on  the  right  side,  under  the  edge  01  the 
shell.  The  mouth  possesses  an  upper  mandible 
of  bo  my  con^stence  and  toothed  structure,  and, 
as  in  other  gasteropods,  there  is  a  tongue  or 
lingual  ribbon  bearing  many  teeth.  The  food  is 
generally  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  snails  are 
capable  of  doing  great  mischief  in  gardens,  but 
none  in  the  United  States  is  noticeably  harm- 
ful. The  sexes  are  united  in  die  same  individ- 
ual ;  but  the  copulation  of  two  such  hermaphro- 
dite individtials  is  necessary  for  itnpregnation, 
which  becomes  mutual.  The  eggs  arc  globular 
or  oval,  have  coriaceous  shells,  and  are  laid 
singly  in  damp  places,  as  under  leaves,  stones, 
etc. ;  Biilimus  (q.v.)  is  noted  for  the  compara- 
tively large  size  of  its  e^s.  These  eggs  and 
the  snails  tbemsclTCs  are  eaten  by  birds,  turtles 
and  other  enemies,  espedally  in  the  tropics, 
where  Iffiid-snails  are  more  raried,  numerous 
and  conspicuous  than  in  temperate  regions. 
Some  species,  however.  live  in  very  coid  cli- 
mates, far  to  the  north  or  high  on  mountain 
ranges.  Those  of  cold  climates  hibernate  in 
:,  creeping  into  sheltered  places,  and  clos- 


The  land-mollusks  offer  very  interesting 
problems  in  geographical  distribution  as  they 
are  easily  disscnunaied  and  hence  widely  scat- 
tered; and  are  easily  affected  by  the  environ- 
ment, so  that  species  have  developed  m  ve^ 
limited  areas,  as  on  certain  islands  and  m  val- 
leys close  to  one  another  yet  very  distinct  in 
their  moUnscan  faunas. 

The  family  Helieidir,  which  embraces  not 
only  the  terrestrial  genus  Helix,  but  the  bush- 
climbing,  long-spired  Bulimui  (q.v.),  and  sev- 
eral smaller  genera,  includes  thousands  of 
species.  Specimens  are  always  most  numerous 
in  moist  woods  and  in  a  limestone  region  than 
elsewhere.  Many  small  terrestrial  mollusks, 
properly  called  land-snails,  belong  to  families 
other  than  Helicida,  as  the  Orthalicida,  BuU- 
ftmlidx  and  Fupidtt,  the  last  containing  many 
minute  American  species,  not  larger  than  a  pfn- 
head,  shaped  like  a  grain  of  rice,  and  beauti- 
fully chased;  Slenogyridd,  in  which  are  found 
the  great  agafc-sbells  (Achathia)  and  sundry 
others  of  the  tropics ;  Svccinenda,  represented 
by  many  small,  glassy  expanded  forms  of  great 
beauty ;  and  oiners,  some  of  which  contain 
shell-less  and  slug-like  forms. 

Utifitr  of  Soafls.—  Snails  have  been  made 
of  use  medicinally  in  the  past,  and  curative 
virtues  are  still  attributed  to  them  among 
European  peasants.  Among  the  Romans  snaih 
were  held  in  high  esteem  as  articles  of  food 
and  even  of  luxury;  and  special  parks  or  es- 
tablishments named  'cochlea  ria*  were  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  fattening  these 
mollusks.  The  practice  of  eating  snails  has 
never  been  very  common  in  Etigland,  but 
Moteard,  the  prison  philanthropist,  tried  to  en- 
courage it ;  Howard  cultivated  the  H.  varrottis, 


Ae  largest  of  European  spedes.  In  moder* 
Europe,  as  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  in 
Vienna,    especially    during    Lent,    snails    are 


ingly  fond  of  a  soup  made  from  H.  nemoratis. 
The  most  valued  species  among  modern  epi- 
cures is  the  H.  vermicuiata  or  little  hermit 
snail,  found  at  Montpelier;  and  H,  aspersa,  the 
'.garden-snail'  of  the  English,  is  also  regarded 
as  very  delicate  when  properly  cooked.  H. 
pctnatin  has  a  wider  range  as  an  edible  snail, 
especially  in  France,  where  this  species  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  market  in  appropriate 
enclosures  called  escargptiiret ;  thousands  are 
also  gathered  from  the  vineyards  and  sold  in 
the  larger  towns  of  southern  France  and  Italy. 
The  taste  for  these  mollusks  has  been  brought 
to  the  United  States  by  immigrants,  and  in  the 
Italian  quarters  of  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  great  quantities  of  living  snails  are  ex- 
posed for  suit,  among  other  mollusks,  in  the 
tood-shops,  Tney  are  also  extensively  imported 
in  pickle.  Consult  Lovell,  'British  Edible 
Mollusks';  Cooke,  «Mollusks>  <Vol.  Ill,  Cam- 
bridge Natural  History,  1895) ;  Binney  and 
Bland,  *Land  and  Fr^-waier  Shells  of  North 
America.' 

LAND  OF  STEADY  HABITS,  a  phratv 
applied  to  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

LAND  SURViBYINO.    See  Subveyiito. 

LAND  TAX,  formerly  the  chief  source  o{ 
levying  an  income  for  ^venunent  uses,  but  ia 
mooeni  times  constitntuiK  generally  an  incon- 
siderable p«n  ot  national  incomes,  Both  lh« 
Greeks  and  Roonns  taxed  upon  the  estimated 
yieU  of  knd  in  their  earUest  taxation,  but 
later  devdopmoUs  of  wealth  gavre  broader 
sources  of  tticoae  and  the  land  taxes  ceased 
to,  occupy  the  place  of  prime  importance  ra 
providing  «  government  income,  except  where 
agriculture  instead  of  commerce  and  industry 
fonns  the  chief  occupation  of  a  country. 

Rome  returned  to  the  land  tax  as  a  source 
of  revenue  after  the  decay  of  the  empire 
destroyed  her  cottunerce;  and  northern  Ettro- 
pean  countris  depended  upon  land  I 


variably  diverts  taxation  from  the  land  except 
where  it  is  required,  as  in  many  modem  in- 
stances, for  purposes  of  social  or  political 
development. 

The  French  physiocrats  and  the  American  ■ 
single-taxers  maintain  that  the  entire  source  of 
revenue  for  government  uses  should  be  vested 
in  the  taxation  of  land.  While  these  theories 
have  many  adfierems  the  present  consensus  of 
opinion  among  ecooMnista  is  that  their  applica- 
tion wonid  imrolve  many  sericms  injustices. 

More  recently  special  taxation  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  large  tracts  besna 
held  in  idleness  for  speculative  purposes,  and 
large  estates  held  in  onprodoctiveness, '  have 
held  the  attention  of  legislators. 

In  New  Zealand.  Austialia  and  western 
Canada  taxation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  its  use  is  prevalent. 

In  the  United  States  the  laws  of  the  in- 
dividual States  vary,  but  the  general  procedure 
is  the  assessment  at  a  uniform  rate  of  alt 
prcq>eny,  tndading  land.    There  la  no  Federal 
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^xatioB  of  lai>d,  direct  taxation  bemg  left  ia 
tiie  hands  ai  the  SiaiN.  As  a  rule  chanties  in 
tend  taxation  in  the  Slates  ace  at  present  out 
Bloyed  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  laod  from 
being  held  in  idleness,  thereby  letarding  the 
development  of  the  communiiy  as  a  whole. 

LAND  TORTOISE,  a  terrestrial  turtle  of 
the  family  Tesludimda,  order  Cryptodira  (see' 
Chelonia),  a  family  characterised  primarily  by 
the  possession  of  a  strong  box-like  shell. 


be  withdrawn  and  in  sotne  forms  wholly 
dosed.  The  family  also  contains  aquatic  and 
amphibious  forms  (see  Mud-turtles;  Thi- 
sawn),  but  these  need  not  now  be  considered. 
American  representatives  are  found  in  the  box- 
turtles  (properly  so-called)  of  the  genus  Cis- 
ludo,  in  which  the  plastron  is  connected  with 
the  carapace  by  ligaments  and  is  divided  into- 
two  movable  lobes,  the  transverse  hinge  being 
so  perfect  that  the  boi  can  be  completely  closed 
after  head,  le^  and  tail  have  been  withdrawn. 
The  carapace  i)  high  and  arched.  The  comhion 
box-toiioJse  of  the  United  States  (C.  Carolina) 
hjis  become  complete!)^  terrestrial,  and  has 
undergone  some  interesting  itnictursi  mbdiflea- 
tions  in  consequence,  among  others  a  loss  of 
webbiRK  betwe^n^  the  ttes.  Il  Kiches  ^bout 
six  inches  in  length,  is  highly  variabJe  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  bladdeh  and  reddish  tint)  of 
ils  coloration,  and  each  dorsal  shield  is  nicely 
BCulptOTcd  in  concentric  rings,  but  these  become 
worn  nearly  smooth  in  old  age.  They  wander 
about  the  woods,  walking  with  the  shdl  well 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  searching  for  food 
most  diligently  in  the  evening  and  earty  morn- 
ing and  in  moderate  and  moist  -weather.  TlKir 
food  consists  chiefly  of  snails,  slugs,  earth- 
worms, crayfi^,  gnibfe  »itA  the  like,  t(«ether 
with  fungi  and  a  little  green  stuff,  In  winter 
they  hibernate,  buried  in  soil  or  garden  nibbisb. 
They  are  fond  of  staying  in  one  limited  district, 
are  easily  lamed  and  exhibit  some  intelligence, 
but  individuals  differ  much  in  these  respect*. 

The  typical  lond-lortoisel.  however,  are  thoft 
of  the  genus  Testudo,  in  wbkh  the  plastron  has 
no  hinged,  folding  part,  and  the  feet  are  short 
and  webless.  Th«  40'Or  more  spedes  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  wanner  parts  oi  Hie  worid, 
exceptir^  in  Australasia.  The  small,  convex, 
highh-  sculptured  'Gretk*  tortoises  of  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  so  often  kept  as  garden  pets, 
are  familiar  representatives.  They  feed  almost 
.  whoUy  upon  green  grass,  leares  dnd  vegetables. 
The  captive  made  famous  in  Gilbert  White's 
'Natural  History  of  Selbome*  was  one  of  these 
(7".  ibtra),  and  ils  shdl  i£  now  preserved  in 
the  British  National  Museum.  The  gopher  tor- 
toise (q.T.)  of  Florida  is  a  North  American 
species;  and  a  similar  widelr  spread  South 
American  species  (T.  tab%lata),  which  lives 
tnainly  on  forest  f f-'iti  'S  often  two  feet  long. 

Gigantic  Land  TortoiUB. — <  Certain  ter~ 
restrial  tortoises  of  very  large  size  survived 
until  the  Historic  Agt,  and  in  some  eases  stiil 
CDiist,  on  inlands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  ooebns. 
They  are  relics  of  a  byMne  period,  when  even 
larger  ones  prevailed.  FosmI  bones  in  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  strata  of  India,  western  North 
America  and  other  parts  oi  the  world  imficafb 
tI>rtoises  of  that  period  whose  heads  alone  mnii 
In  Ufc  have  been  nearly  a   f«et  is  lenjrth,  ant) 


prcscBce  oi  fuch  turtles  gave  theii  .  . 
Galapagos  (q.v.)  group  of  islands  ofi  the  coast 
oi  Ecuador,  where  each  of  the  large  i&lands  of 
the  archipelago  supported  a  separate  species, 
but  all  resembled  one  another  in  the  relative 
sinatl  siae  of  the  head  and  great  I«igtli  of  the 
nedc  ""tht  most  peculiar  looking  a,re  or  were 
T..  tikippiutn  and  T.  abingdoni,  the  shell  of 
which  is  extremely  thin,  with  large  lacwa:  in 
the  osseous  plates.  The  profile  of  the  shell  is 
saddle-shaped,  with  the  homy  shields  partly 
concave  and  turned  upward  at  the  sides.  The 
general  color  of  these  and  other  Galapaeos  tor- 
toises is  black."  Toward  the  close  oi  the  19ih 
century  all  that  remained  oi  these  tortoises  were 
caught  and  distributed  alive  to  various  parks 
and  loological  collections  in  North  America 
apd  Europe,  where  they  will  be  cared  for  and 
will   probably    continue    ihcir   race.      They   eat 

£ass  and  leaves  of  succulent  plants,  as  lettuce; 
air  food  in  the  Galapagos  havijig  been  mainly 
cactus  and  a  lichen  ^Ufnea). 

Other  giant  tortoises  inhabited  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  until  within  the  historic 
period,  and  a  few  remain  in  captivity.  In  1893 
there  was  $ti]l  living  in  England  a  specimen  of 
T.  jumeiri,  once  existing  in  thousands  on  the 
Seychelles,  whose  history  was  known  since  1766, 
t^hen  it  was  already  of  Urge  size.  Other  spe- 
cies inhabited  Madagascar,  where  they  became 
extinct,  prehistorically,  Bourbon,  Mauritius  and 
Kodriguez.  They  were  utilized  as  food  by  the 
voyagers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries ;  were 
wastefull);  slaugbtered  by  the  European  colon- 
ists, and  carried  in  shiploads  frorn  island  to 
island,  until  at  last  none  remain  but  a  few 
captive  specimens.  Consult  Giinther,  ^Gigantic 
Land  ,Tortoises>  (1877) ;  Gadow,  'Amphibia 
and  Reptiles'  (1901) ;  Baur,  American  Natural- 
ill  (Vol.  XXIII,  December  1889). 

LAND  TRANSFER,  Reform  in.  niodeni 
methods  of  land  registration  which  have  re- 

E laced  the  oldtioie  oooveyancing  by  feoffment, 
very  of  seisin  and  other  primitive  methods 
wbicli  werjC  qfiective  in  early  times.  The  mod- 
ern deed  gives  an  acconUe  description  hy  actual 
surrey  of  the  land,  and  is  legally  signed,  sealed 
and  recorded;  the  records  Ming  open  to  the 
public  in  the  United  States.  If  there  are 
encumbrances  or  burdeus  of  any  sort  against 
the  land,  these  also  are  recorded.  The  Tor- 
rens  system  of  lard  registration  is  in  effect  in 
Australia  and  adaptations  of  it  have  come  into 

ge  in  England,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Cali- 
mia,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota and  Oregon.  Insurance  of  title  is  largely 
used  in  the  United  Slates,  this  taking  the  form 
of  the  i>ayment  of  a  premium  for  a  private 
investigation  and  guarantee  of  title. 

LANDER,  Ridtard  LMOOtt,  Eagiish  Afri- 
can explorer:  b.  Truro,  8  Feb.  1804;  d.  Fer- 
nando Po.  6  Feb.  1B34.  He  became  a  domestic 
servant;  in  thai  capacity  accorosanied  Capl. 
Hu^  Claf^rlon  as  his  servant  oa  his  second 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa  (1825). 
After  Clapperlon's  death  in  1827  he  returned  to 
die  coast  and  in  1S30  puhlished  'Records  of 
Captain  Oapperion's  Last  Expedition  ,to 
Africa.'  In  the  spring  oi  1830  he  set  out  with 
.....       .  ■  ,        .,      g  j^j  ,,.. 
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the  Ehglisli  BOVQmment,  and  (toia  Badagfjr,' 
near  (Spe  Coast  Ca«l«,  they  proeeedtd  Uy 
Boossa  on  the  Niger,  and  after  ascending  the' 
river  for  about  100  mites  traced  its  coars«' 
downward  to  the  sea  and  proved  that  it  entered 
the  Bicht  of  Benin  b;^  several  months.  They 
were  iKe  first  also  to  discover  (hat  it  was  fed 
by  the  BenuB.  Their  journal  was  published  iiv 
1832,  entitled  'Joiimai  of  an  Expedition  to  Ex- 
plofe  the  Course  and  Termination  of  -the  Niger;* 
and  was  translated  into  aeveral  lanffoages.' 
While  on  a  trading  expedition  in  the  delta  of 
the  Niger,  he  wai  wounded  by  the  natives  and 
died  soon  after.  The  story  of  his  laat  ioum^ 
is  told  in  'Narrative  of  an  Exf)edition  into  the 
Interior  of  Afnca>  (London  1$35). 

LANDSR  ,  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  a 
Methodist  institution,  of  higher  education  at 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  founded  in  1872.  Its  facility 
numbers  23;  tbe  average  annual  attendance  erf 
,,..j„.,  :,  -ho     ■«„  ...»".:-„  fg„  are  J50  „  ^i 
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Students  is  ^72.    The  ti 


ber  of  graduates  ^iiice  orgaoizatLon  I 

LANDBS,  liAd  (LA^nes  De  Gascognx), 
a  tract  of  sandy  marsh  land  in  southern  France,' 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  covering  some  S,40& 
sqtiare  miles  in  the  provinces  of  Xandes,  GI- 
ronde  and  Lot- el-Garonne.  The  land  is  B 
plateau  with  sterile  soil  composed  of  tine  eand 
on  a  subsoil  impermeable  Iqr  water.  Paraltel' 
with  the  coast  are  numerous  dunes,  from  lOO 
to  30O  feet  high,  which,  however,  have  been 
kept  from  extending  by  building  a  palisade 
which  the  sand  cannot  cross,  llie  land  was' 
formerly  inundated  three-fourths  of  the  year, 
forming  an  nnheallhy  swamp,  but  in  the  18th 
century  the  engineer  Francois  Chambrelent 
succeeding  in  perfeetlDg  a  system  of  draining' 
and  plauting  to  reme^  this  condition.  One 
thousand  six  hundred  miles  of  ditches  were' 
dug  and  1,600,000  acres  were  planted  .with  pine 
ana  oalc.^  The' dunes  also  have  been  plantetl 
with  maritime  pines  and  cork  trees,  a  scheme; 
devised  by  Nicolas  Thomas  Br&noncier  toward, 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  which,  together 
with  the  protecting  palisade,  prevents  Ae  ad- 
vance of  the  sand  toward  the  east,  and  thereto 
obviates  the  former  steady  encroachment  upon 
tillable  fields.   ■ 

LANDSS,  Maritime  department  of  southern 
France,  funded  on  the  west  by  the  Bay  <i£ 
BiKay.  Ii^  area,  3,615  square  miles,  makes  it 
the  second  largest  department  in  Frahce,  but 
owing  10  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  its  ter- 
ritory is  occupied  by  the  Landes  (q^V.)  mariM 
and  pine  lands,  it  is  one  of  the  most  spars eV- 
settled  districts  in  the  country.  The  nttasniBg- 
land  is  highly  fertile,  however,  and  the  ^opula-. 
tion  draws  a  consideiabte  part  of  its  income 
from  the  cork  and  pine  trees  of  the  tnarsli' 
lands,  which  yield  tmber,  resinous  products/ 
charcoal  and  cork.  There  are  also  sxw-raill^ 
salt  works,  ivon  works,  stone  quarries,  bride 
and  tile  works  and  p<meries.  Mont  de  Marsam 
is  the  capital  of  the  department.  Pod.  288,902.1 
LANDBSUAMN,  lan'dSs-m»n^  Hdniich 
(pseud  HiEHoNvMtJS  Loim),  Austrian  poet  and 
BUthor:  b.  Nikotsbur^  Moravia,  9  Aug,  1821  i 
4.  9rvna,  i  Pe«.  1902.    Owing  to  i^idal  deli" 


cBcy'  he  was  privately  edtleated.  Ha  became 
deaf  and  partially  blind  in  his  fifteenth  year,' 
and  afterward  wholly  blind.  He  nevertheless 
pursued  a  literary  career  with  marked  soccess. 
His  tyrics  are  considered  the  most  important 
of  his  works,  but  ihev  are  marked  by  a  gloomy 
spirit.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  his  early  twenties 
at>d  there  is  said  to  have  gained  the  enmity  of 
Mettemich  through  some  political  criticism.  He 
Wat  -later  critic  for  Kiihne's  perio<Ucal,  EMrota. 
His  writings  include  'AbdnP  (1S43);  <Giii 
Zegfing  des  Jahres  1M8'  (1835 ;  later  published 
as  'Gabriel  Solmar');  *Der  chrtiche  Name* 
(1880>;  <Das  Lebqn  kern  Traurn*  (1888); 
'Geheimratin^  0^0 ;  'Nachsommer,  netie 
Gedichte'    (last  ed.,  1901),  etc. 

LANDGRAVE  (t^rman  Landgraf),  a 
title  assumed  by  certain  territorial  countE  of  the 
Gentian  empire  to  diiiingniBh  them  from  the  in- 
ferior coimts.  There  were  originally  three  land- 
graves, those  of  Thuringia  and  of  Upper  aod 
Lower  Ahace,  who  were  princes  of  the  empire. 
The  title  was  assumed  by  Louis  Til  of  Thurin- 
gia ^Kmt  1130. 

LAFTDINO  FORCE,  or  LANDIHO 
PARTY,  a  permanentlv  or^tiized  force  com- 
posed, of  infantry  anJ  artillery,  attached  to 
each  ship  of  a  squadron.  The  service  required 
'      landing  force  varies  from  that  of  police 


duty  in  cases  where  anarchy  or  revolution 
mxv  exist,  and  where  there  are  no  otner  forces 
at  hand,  to  the  hardest  Wnd  of  offensive  war- 
fare on  skotff.  ■The  .|«f«  JE.  usiaftt  .'K*m- 


priscd  lof  marines,  aldiougfa  they  may  be  suft- 
ix>rt«d  by  blue  jadceU;  the  landmg  ot  marinoa 
ecogniacd   procedure   in    the    way    oE 


maintaining  order  where  necessary  without 
bringing  up  >  quoitton  of  war  or  iuvasioB 
such  as  would  arise  from  sendiiig  an  amqr 
force  into  a  coimtry. 

The  men  are  laadcd  in  ship's  boats  and  the 
ttotilla  is  conunanded  tqr  an  oiBccr  actijig  at 
beach  master,  who  has  a,  sufiicient  number  of 
armed, men  to  protect  the  boats  in  the  absenc« 
of  the  landing  party,  although  the  boats  mw 
netura  Ip  the  ships  if  th^  are  near  at  hand. 
The.  warships  furnish  a  base  of  supplies  aitd 
comnuiaitation  for  the  landing  force  and  the 
wardtips  must  always  be  kept   open. 

A  section  of  a  landing  force  is  a  unit  con- 
sisting of  one  officer,  three  petty  ofRcers  and 
24  mm.  Two  such  Gections  form  a  company 
and  two  or  more  companies  (not  exceeding 
six)  form  a, battalion.  Two  or  more  battalions 
Eon*  a  r^owRt,  mA  two  or  more  resimenta 
form  a  bngaae.  In  the  boats  the  men  are 
seated  in  atjuads.  ready  to  deploy  the  instanf 
tbe  beach,  is-  reached..  Tkerc  are  six  special 
details  of  a  landing  force,  consisting  of. 
^oneers,'  signalmen,  mesamen,  ammunition 
aii4  ordnance  P^gVf  guncatton  patty  and 
ambulance  party.  The  ^cers  are  armed  withi 
pistols,  the  men  with  rifles,  and  each  battaliou 
has  t»o  machine  guns  and  one  three-inch. 
Geld  tuHce.  Each  battleship  carries  a  guard 
of  marines  consisting  of  two  ofHcers  anci 
about  70  men.  In  case  a  larger  landing  force 
ip  required  a  body  of  5_,000  marinas  can  be 
started  at  24  hours'  notice.  They  would  be 
carried  on  tbeir  own  transports  or  upon  war- 

LANDI8,  Emesaw  MoanWn,  American 
jwtice.:,b.  Idillvillc,  Ohio,  20  Nov.  I86&    Ha 
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was  gntdtuted  at  the  Umon  College  o£'Law, 
Chicago,  in  1891,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that 
year  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Chicaso.  He  served  aa  private  secretary  to 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  Grestiam, 
and  since  28  March  1905  has  been  United 
Slates  district  justice  of.  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  He  came  into  national 
prominence  when  presiding  at  the  trial  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Rebate  cases  in  1907,  imposing  a 
fine  of  $29,240,000.  While  the  decision  was 
set  aside  by  the  higher  courts  it  did  much  to 
establish  a  reputation  for  Justice  Landis. 

LANDIT,  or  LENDIT,  lafi'dt,  (The  Faib 
or),  a  famous  fair  held  in  France  in  medi*val 
times.  The  fair  found  its  origin  in  the  desire 
of  the.  bishop  of  Paris  to  arrange  a  {lubtic 
display  of  a  reputed  fragment  of  the  true  cross 
received  In-  the  cathedral  of  Paris  in  1109. 
The  second  Wednesday  in  June  was  designated 
a's  the  time  when  tue  fragment  might  be 
viewed  b)[  the  people  in  the  open  space  be- 
tween Saint  Ouen,  Saint  Denis  and  Paiia. 
Owing  to  the  gathering  of  great  crowds  of 
people  for  this  purpose  a  fair  was  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  monks  of  Saint  Denis, 
and  tor  many  years  was  largely  attended.  In 
1556  the  fair  was  removed  to  Saint  Denis, 
after  which  time  its  importance  steadily  di- 
mloished,  and  in  the  ISth  century  the  fair  was, 
abandoned.  A  sheep  market  was  afterward 
established  in  its  place. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT,  the  rela- 
tion of  renter  to  rentee;  not  necessarily  of 
land,  except  as  all  dwellings  or  industries  must 
have  land  for  a  locus,  but  of  ahy  of  its  ma- 
terial encumbrances.  The  landlord  need  not 
be  the  «wner;  he  may  himself  be  a  lessee  or 
tenant  granting  occupancy  or  use  to  a  sub- 
tenant. It  is  sufficient  that  his  title 'is  superior 
to  that  of  the  one  who  holds  throu^  him. 
The  difference  between  the  latler's  interest 
and 'that  of  the  landlord  is  known  as  the  re- 
version of  the  latter;  but  there  is  obviously  no 
reversionary  interest  unless  the  grant  Is 
specifically  limited  to  a  less  volume  than  the 

Eantor'Sj  and  none  unless  it  is  inferior  in 
nd.  Historically,  the  relation  originated  in 
the  practice  of  infeudation  in  the  Middle  A^, 
when  all  holdings  were  a  chain  of  vassalships, 
when  even  kings  did  homage  for  portions  of 
their  possessions,  and  no  property  was  held  by 


the  English  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  in  1290. 
The  modern  mercantile  relation  of  lessors  and 
lessees  is  the  creation  of  statute,  judicial  de- 
cisions and  the  specific  agreements  of  written 
contracts. 

The  mutual  obligations  of  the  contracting 
fnrties  in  law  are  natural  consequences  of  the 
relation.  The  landlord  on  his  part  mtist  pro- 
tect the  tenant  from  any  other  claim  of  oc- 
cupancy; mirst  not  evict  him  or  suffer  him  to 
be  evicted  and  if  he  does  either  is  liable  in 
damages.  He  is  not,  however,  under  any 
obligation  to  protect  him  against  violence, 
trespass,  nuisances  or  other  unlawful  acts  of 
outsiders ;  nor  to  furnish  habitable  buildings, 
usable  implements  or  anything  whatever  of 
specific  i^uality  unless  specially  agreed  on. 
The  doctrine  of  caveat  tmptor  is  also  extended 
ta  cavtat  Itttor;  tie  must  form  his  own  con-i 


dtisioliB  and  tan  bis  own  risks.  The  traant 
cannot  question  or  interfere  with  the  land- 
lord's title,  even  if  the  latter  be  worthless: 
his  own  is  derived  from  it,  and  mnst  stand  or 
fall  with  it.  Nor  does  any  .length  of  oc- 
cupancy enable  him  to  plead  the  latter  in  bar 
of  the  landlord's  right,  by  the  statute  of  lion- 
tations,  under  common  law;  but  he  very  ^- 
erally  can  1^  Statute  after  a  certain  period, 
though  never  till  the  period  of  his  tenancy  has 
expired.  Of  old  the  feudal  tenant  could  do  at 
once  much  more  and  much  less  than  this :  be 
could  not  under  any  circunutances  get  the 
landlord's  property  into  his  own  iaxAs,  but  by 
a  legal  fiction  of  which  the  law  sanctioned  the 
use  (feoffment  or  common  recovery),  he  could 
grant  to  a  third  partv  what  he  did  not  himself 
own,  so  that  the  third  party  could  retain  it;  the 
wrongful  grantor,  however,  forfeited  his  own 
estate  to  the  landlord.  Statutes  long  unce 
abolished    these    fraudulent    conveyances. 

The  tenant  must  keep  the  premises  in  re- 

Kir;  if  he  lets  them  go  to  ruin  or  deteriorate 
>m  non-use  he  is  liable  in  damages.  By 
common  law  he  must  rebuild  premises  destroyed 
by  fire ;  most  States  of  the  United  States  abro- 
gate this  right,  however.  The  tenant  must  not 
commit  waste;  but  he  may  cut  wood  for  fire, 
repairs  or  fencing,  and  if  he  is  s  tenant  a 


or  for  life  he  has  a  right  to  the  crops. 

Obligations  by  a^eement  may  of  cou 
almost  anything.    Stipulation   of   t 


course  be 

^ — -„. , .—It    usually 

forms  a  part;  permission  to  make  improve- 
ments not  to  be  removed  is  most  usual,  some- 
times obligation  to  make  them  of  certain  sorts; 
and  an  agreement  not  to  assign  the  lease  with- 
out the  landlord's  permission.  The  landlord 
may  agree  to  renew  the  lease  or  to  pay  for 
improvements,  or  permit  removal  of  fixtures, 
etc  An  agreement  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent 
has  been  held  to  be  implied  without  being  speci- 
fied in  the  lease.  Alt  such  rights  and  duties 
extend  to  the  successors  to  the  parties,  includ- 


LANDMASKS  CLUB,  The,  an  assooa- 
tion  incorporated  in  California,  in  1895,  and 
havingfor  object  the  preservation  of  the  monu- 
ments and,  historic  landmatks  of  that  State. 
It  raises  funds  through  private  subscription 
and  in  (he  course  of  its  extslence  has  carried 
on  a  State-wide  campaign  of  education  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Indian  and  early 
Spanish  remains  in  California.  Many  of  the 
old  missions  were  cftrniUing  until  the  dub  in- 
stituted the  necessary  repairs  to  preserve  these 
interesting  relies  for  posterity,  The  club  has 
reroofed  neariy  an  acre  and  a  half  of  mis- 
sion buildings,  repaired  and  safeguarded  full 
half  a  mile  of  mission  walls.  It  has  so  pre- 
served the  most  important  parts  of  three  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  California  history 
and  TomatKe  that  they  will  stand  for  a  century. 
These  are  the  miBsions  of  San  Juan  C^pistrano, 
San  Fernando  and  Pala.  In  recent  years  the 
work  of  the  club  has  been  greatly  extended  bv 
the  founding  of  Local  Ooistors,  cadi  of  which 
concentrates  its  efforts  in  its  immediate  local- 
ity. Membership  dues  are  $1  per  year  and  life 
membership  wiui  diploma  cost  $35. 
'  LAND0I8,  l&A-dwa,  Hermuin,  German 
Kiolorist:  b,  Miinster,  Germany.  19  April  1835; 
d.  190S.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  bat  in  1859 
turned  his  attention  to  sdence,  and  in  1873  waf 
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of    Munsler    and     head    -.     o — -. 

muEeiun.  He  is  the  author  of  'Sound  ana 
Voice  Apparatus  of  Insects*  (1867);  'Text- 
Book  of  ZooloKv*  (IKfO) ;  'Text-Book  of 
Eotany>  (1872)  ;~Voice3  of  Animals'  (1875); 
'Text-Boc4c  ot  Instruction  in  the  Descriptir- 


LANDOI8,  Leonard  Cfarutian  Clemens, 
German  rt^siologin;  b.  Uunster,  GernuHV.  I 
Dec  18^;  d  1902.  He  is  a  brother  of  H. 
Landois  (q.v-),  and  wtls  educated  at  tiie  Uni- 
versily  of  Gnefiwald  and  had  been  professor 
of  irfiysiology  there  from  t872.  He  was  widely 
known  as  an  oriRinal  invcstiKMar  snd  ths 
discoverer  of  blood  pnhe  tnnifiuion,'  and  has 
ppblished  'Le  Diagnostiqoe  dea  Ualadet  d  ft 
Yenx>  <1877) ;  'Manuel  d'OphthafanoGcof)ic> 
(1878);  'Tnite  comfdet  d'Ophthalm<riogife> 
(1886);  tLehrbach  der  PbjrsioloBie*  (12th  ed, 
1909),  etc. 

LANDON,     Letiti*     Ellnl»tfa,     EnfiUsh 


Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  15  Oct.  1S38.  She 
wrote  much  for  the  then  fashionable  annuals, 
and  was  long  popular  both  as  poei  and  prose 
writer.  In  June  1838  she  was  married  to  a 
Mr.  George  UacLean,  and  sailed  with  him  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  in  western  Africa,  where 
he  was  ijovernor.  She  died  there  mysteriously 
soon  after  her  arrival,  from  prussic  acid.  Her 
chief  works  are  'The  Improvisatrice  and 
Other  Poen»>  (1824);  « The.  Golden  Violet' 
(1827);  'The  Venetian  Bracelet'  (1829)  | 
'Ethel  Churchill,'  a  novel  (1837),  and  'Traits 
and  Trials  of  Early  Life>  (1836),  supposed  to 
be  autobiographical.  Consult  her  'Life  .and 
Remains,'  edited  by  BUnchard  (London 
1841). 

LANDON,  Helville  de  Lancer  (*£» 
PnKiNs"),  American  author:  b,  Eaion,  N.  Y,, 
7  Sept.  1839.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1861,  and  soon  after  joined  the 
Union  artny.  from  whidi  he  retired  in  1864, 
having  reaiined  the  Tank  of  major.  He  becatne 
a  cotton-planter  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
traveled  in  Europe,  and  was  for  a  time  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  legation  at  Saint 
Petersburg.  His  writings  have  made  him 
known  chiefly  as  a  humorist,  but  have  dealt 
with  serious  as  well  as  lighter  subjects.  He 
has  published  'Saratoga  in  1901'  (1870); 
'History  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War'  (1871)  ; 
'Wit,  Humor  and  Palho5>  (1875);  'Wit  and 
Humor  of  the  Age'  (1880);  'Kin^  of  Plat- 
form and  Pulpit*  (1887);  <Thirty  Years  of 
Wit>  (1890);  *Eli  Perkins  on  Money  — Gold, 
Silver    or    Bimetallism'     (1895),     and     other 

LANDOR,  A.  Henry  Savage,  English 
traveler  and  painter:  b.  Florence,  1865.  He 
is  a  grandson  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  (q.v.). 
He  was  educated  at  Florence  and  in  Paris. 
He  has  spent  many  years  in  travel,  visiting  m 
Korea,  China,  Japan,  India,  Nepal,  Tibet.  South 
Mongolia,  Persia,  Beluchisian,  the  Philippine, 
Ax  ore  and  Sulu  islands,  and  in  Australia, 
America  and  northern  Africa.  He  was  the 
6rst  white  man  to  reach  the  sources  of  the 
Brahmaputra  River  and  established  their  exact 
poution   (Tibet  1897) ;  and  was  also  the  first 


white  man  to  e:^4ore  Central  Mindanao  Islaiid, 
there  discovering  the  Mansakat  ('white 
tribe').  He  was  with  the  allied  troops  on. 
their  march  to  Pekirw  in  1900,  and  was  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  to  enter  Llasa,  the  Forbidden- 
City.  He  holds  the  world's  record  in  moun- 
taineering, Mr.  Landor  declared  the  River  of 
Doubt,  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  claimed  to 
have  discovered  in  South  America,  to  have  no 
existence.  He  served  as  a  disptach  rider  during 
the  European  War.  Among  his  writings  are 
'Alone  with  tte  Haiij  Ainu';  'Corea,  of  the 
Land  of  the  Morninir  Calm' ;  'A  Journey  to  the 
Sacred  Mountains  of  Siao-on-tai-shan';  'China 
and  the  Allies'  (1901);  'In  the  Forbidden 
Land'  (1898);  'Across  Coveted  Lands' (1902) : 
'The  Gems  of  the  East'  (1904);  'Tibet  and 
Nepal>  (1905);  'Across  Widest  AfVica'  (1908); 
'The  Americans  in  Panama'  (I91Q)  ;  'An  Ex- 
plorer's Adventures  in  Tibet'  (1910);  "Myster- 
ious South  America*  (1914). 

LANDOR,  Walter  Savage,  Enfdish  poet 


Sept.  1864.  The  literary  life  of  Landor  is 
among  the  longest  in  the  history  of  letters;  his 
first  book,  'The  Poems  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,' appeared  in  1795;  his  last  work,  'Heroic 
Idyls,>  came  out  in  1863.  He  was  the  eldest 
SOB  of  Dr.  Landor  and  his  second  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Savage,  bo*  of  ancient  families.  As  a 
boy  Landor  showed  great  love  of  reading,  was 
fond  of  trees  and  flowers  and  was  known  for 
his  physical  strength  and  fiery  temper.  At 
school  near  home  and  at  Rugby,  whidi  he  en- 
tered it  10,  he  was  an  excellent  Latin  sdiolar, 
and  his  rebellion  against  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
dictum  of  his  tutor  regarding  a  Latin  quantity 
was  the  cause  of  his  rustication  in  his  sixteenth 
rear.  Two  years  later  he  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  known  for  his 
sympathies    with    republican    government    and 
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a  boyish  freak.  _  .._  ,_  _  ^ 

father,  and  in  1794  he  left  home.  For  the  n.... 
10  years  he  lived  a  somewhat  nomadic  life, 
fluctuating  between  London  and  Teaby,  Wales 
with   short   periods   of    residence   in   Bath   and 

eer  intervening  cities,  and  trying  his  hand  at 
malism  and  poetry.  In  the  former  field  he 
wrote  rather  intemperate  articles  for  the 
Courier  against  the  Tory  government  then  in 
power;  in  the  latter  he  did  some  of  his  best 
work.  Besides  'The  Poems  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor'  already  mentioned,  there  appeared  in 
1798  his  long  and  vague,  but  often  musical, 
poem,  'Cebir,'  and  four  years  later  'Poetry 
by  the  Author  of  Cebir.*  The  literary  influ- 
ence to  which  he  was  at  this  time  most  subject 
was  Mihon. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1805,  LandoP 
succeeded  to  a  goodly  propettyj  and  h^an  to 
look  about  for  a  courrtry  place.  Finally  in  I80P 
he  bought  a  large  estate  at  Llanthony  m  Wales, 
which  he  conducted  in  so  high-spirited  and  un- 
practical a  way  that  in  five  years  he  sunk  £70,- 
DOO  in  it  and  was  obti^d  to  give  if  over  to 
trustees,  who  made  it  yield  a  suflidetit  income 
to  support  him  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  in  1808, 
he  had  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  enlisted 
with  a  company  of  volunteers  in  the  war  for, 
Spanish  liberty,  but  after  a  few  mouths  in 
Spam   returned  disgusted  with  the  puHUxni-i 
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s  of  the  leaders.  With  eqnal  impetu- 
osity he  had,  in  1809,  married  Miss  Julia 
Thullicr,  a  young  girl  18  years  his  junior,  whom 
he  met  at  a  dance  in  Bath.  Owing  to  his  un- 
evenness  o£  temper  and  to  the  commonplaceness 
of  her  mind,  the  marriage  proved,  m  many 
ways,  to  be  an  unhappy  one.  In  a  fit  of  anger, 
he  went  to  France  without  her,  in  1814,  though 
they  had  planned  the  journey  together.  During 
this  period  he  published  several  books,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  'Simonidea.'  a  volume  of 
eleeiac  verses  (1806).  some  of  his  Latin  poems, 
'I^llia  Heroiea*  (1810),  and  the  tragedy 
'Count  Julian*  (1812). 

Settling  first  in  Tours,  Landor  was  there 
joined  the  following  year  Ijy  his  wife,  and  the 
two  tien  went  to  Italy.  For  three  years  they 
lived  at  Como  and  later  in  various  Italian  cities, 
until,  in  1821,  the  Landors  made  Florence  their 
home.  Here  they  were  for  eight  years,  and 
here  Landor,  who  had  done  comparatively  little 
literar;  work  except  for  the  finishing  of  'Idyllia 
Heroica'  (-1820),  wrote  the  books  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  his  name,  the  'Imagery 
Conversations.'  The  first  of  these  speared  in 
two  volumes  in  1824 ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
third  in  1828  and  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  in 
1829.  Altogether  the  number  of  conversations 
was  about  80,  which  was  about  doubled  during 
the  rest  of  Landor's  life.  Though  not  in  any 
seiise  popular,  ihey  were  welcomed  by  the  men 
of  letters  of  the  tmie.  In  general  they  express 
Landor's  reflections  and  feeling  on  subjects 
oi  high  importance.  Colvin,  m  his  life  ai 
Landor,  divides  them  into  two  classes,  the  dra-i 
matic,  represented  by  the  excellent  'Leofric  and 
Codiva,'  and  the  reflective  to  which  tvpe  the 
majority  conform,  but  in  a  strict  sense  none  are 
dramatic,  for  the  reason  that  Landor  rarely  axr- 
presses  more  than  his  own  emotion,  and  though 
this  feeling  is  often  high  and  noble,  it  is  not 
to  any  notable  degree 'historically  accurate.  The 
reflective  dialogues  express  Landor's  fin^ 
thoughts  on  a  ^eat  variety  of  subjects,  tbQ 
character  of  which  is  represented  by  the  gal- 
axy of  famous  men  who  serve  as  his  mouth- 
piece. All  in  all,  the  'Conversations'  are 
among  the  best  examples  of  restr^ned,  polished, 
classic  style  that  we  possess. 

In  1829,  Landor  removed  to  Fiesole  and 
Ijere,  among  other  works,  he  wrote  'The  Cita- 
tion and  Examination  of  William  Shakespeare,' 
published  in  1834.  The  book  is  one  of  his 
longer  pieces  but  is  not  so  successful  as  the 
'Conversations*  because  of  its  rather  laborei] 
humor.  Nor  it  is  so  good  as  the  two  succeedii^ 
pieces,  wl(ich  Landor  planned  or  wrote  in  Italji 
and  published  after  his  return  to  Ennlaod  in 
183S.  'Pericles  and  Aspasia'  (1836).  his, 
longest  single  work,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
bis  most  flnished  production,  in  re^rd  to  beautv 
of  thought  and  finish  of  expression.  Scarcely, 
if  at  all,  inferior,  however,  is  the  'Pentaraeron,'- 
tie  record  of  a  five-days'  visit  of  Petrarch  wiJi 
Boccaccio,  a  book  which  contains  some  of 
Landor's  most  mature  criticism,  as  well  as  the 
most  charming  of  his  descriptive  passages,  the 
narrative  of  Ser  Francisco's  visit  to  church.' 
It  is  on  'these  perhaps  as  much  as  on  the  more 
miscellaneous  'Conversations'  that  Landor's 
fame  chiefly  rests,  ihough  the  latter  by  reason 
of  their  earlier  appearance  and  the  novelty  of 
their  form  are  more  commonly  coupled  with 
Landor's  name.    ■ 


Landor's  wort  after  1B37  is  comparatively 
unimportant  and  except  for  some  articles  to 
Lelgb  Hunt  s  Monthly  Repository,  a  satire,  and 
some  "Hellenic,*  supplies  Httle  new  in  type. 
The  most  conspicuous  volumes  were  'Last 
Fruit  of  an  Old  Tree'  (18S3),  containing  con- 
versations  and  miscellaneous  wotlt.  'Dry  Stidcs, 
Fagoted  l>y  W.  S.  La«dOr»  <18S8),  and  'Heroic 
Idylls'  (1863). 

CritKlsm  IB- im  siAitantsoI  agreemeU  that 
Landor  occupies  a  high' but  not  a  pre-enunent 
Iiflace  in  19th  century  letters.  The  excessivd; 
cuitivattd  nature  of  his  subjects,  the  com- 
parative scantiness  and  reitraint  of  fais  pro- 
duction, and  the  fact  that  his  style  is  conspic- 
uous for  riietorical  graces  rather  than  for  nat- 
tmil  warmth  or  broad  sympathy,  keep  him  from 
attaining  the  highest  position  either  as  a  popt 
or  as  a  prose  writer,  but  as  the  master  of  pol- 
ished prose  and  the  winter  of  isolated  passages 
he  has  few  superiors,  See  Iuaguuov  Convm- 
SATioNs;  Pehicles  and  Aspasia. 

Bibliogmpjiy.—  The  atafi<)ard  ^fe  is  -tbat  by 
John  Forster  (2  vols,,  1369),  now  fonmni;  the 
first  volume  of  the  standard  edition  of  the 
works  (8  vols.,  1876).  Colvin's  life  in  the 
'English  Men  of  Letters'  is  good;  it  stipplies 
a  good  list  of  autltorities  on  Landor.  Leslie 
Stepheii's  essay  ('Hours  inaLibrary.'  VoLll), 
ana  Vernon  Lee's  'The  Rhetoric  of  Landor' 
(.Contemporary  Revitw,  Vol.  LXXXIV,  p.  856 
1903),  should  be  consulted. 

WniiAK  T.  BsEWsna, 
Profstsor  of  Engtith,  Columbia  Utiivernty. 

LANDOUZY,  Xln'Aao'th,  Louis  Joae^ 
Thiophile,  French  physician:  b,  Rhdms,  27 
March  1845.  He  was  edncated  at  Rheims  and 
at  the  Medical  School  in  Paris,  and  was  gradu- 
ated there  in  1W6.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  to 
the -faculty  of  the  Medical  School  and  since 
1880  he  has  been  professor  of  therapeutics  and 
materia  ntedica!  thct«.  -He  faecamd  a  member  of 
Ihe  Preach  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1893.  He 
has  made  many  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
ture. Among  his  works  are  'Sur  la  Tuber- 
cukise  Infantile*  (1875-78)  ;  'Sur  la  myopathic 
atrophiqne  prMressive,'  with  Dejerme  (1886); 
'Sur  les  Farab'siei  dans  tee  maladies  aigues' 
(1880);  'Racherchei  sur  les  caoses  <k  I'ataxie 
kicomotrice  progressive*  (1882) ;  'Glossaire 
medical'  (19(B) ;  'MMicine  Allemand  et 
medkine  Fraitcais,  in  les  Allemands  et  la 
Science'  (1916),  etc. 

LANDRAIL.     See  Corncrake. 

LANDRETH,  Burnet,  American  agricnl- 
turist:  b.  Philadelphia,  30  Dec.  1842.     He  was 
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was  chief  ul  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  al  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  director-in-chief  of  the 
American  Exhibition  in  London  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  American  scientific  societies;  also 
holds  honorary  memier^io  in  similar  bodies 
in  European  countries,  in  India  and  in  Japan; 
and  is  CSicvalier  and  Officer  du  Merite  Agncole 
de  France.  He  founded  and  is  president  of  the 
Associatioa  of  Centenary  Fimis  of  the  United 
Stales  ^nd  is  head  of  the  sead-housC  of  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons,  established  in  I^  in  Fhila- 
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detphia.  He  hu  published  several  ^oiks  oq 
agncultural  subjects. 

LANDRBTH,  David.  American  Hpicul~ 
turist:  b.  Pbiladelptua,  1802;  d.  Bristol,  Pa.,  22 
Feb.  18aa.  He  was  privately  educated  and 
joined  bis  £ather  in  die  seed  and  Dtirserv  bust' 
ncss,  devoting  himseli  to  matters  of  public  in- 
lereM  in  agricidtiual  and  horlicuttaral  lines 
aiter  he  became  head  oi  tfae  firm.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Pernisrlvania  Horti- 
cultaral  Society  in  1827  and  acted  as  its  cor- 
responding  secretary  in  182&-3&  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Sodety  for  the  Pro- 
moti«ti  of  Agriculture  and  established  the  Jl~ 
hulrated  Floral  Magamne  in  1&32..  i^e  wrote 
numerous  articles  on  agricultural  and  faorti- 
cnltnial  su^ects  and  edited  with  additJont 
Tofanson's  'Dicdonary  of  Modem  GaTdening' 
(Phllwlelpiiia  164?) . 

LANDSY,  Aognste  Chariea  Phllipp« 
Robert,  Canadian  author  and  statesman:  b. 
Qnebec,  IS  Jan.  1846.  He  was  graduated  from 
Laval  University  in  1866;  then  look'  a  course 
in  agricultural  science  at  the  College  of  Sainte 
Anne  and  devoted  himself  to  farmings  He 
served  for  several  years  in  the  militia,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  politics  he 
is  allied  wiili  the  Conservatives ;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Quebec  assemWy  (1875-76);  was 
elected  to  (he  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in 
1878,  where  he  served  tiil  1887,  when  he  was 
defeated  at  the  general  election ;  in  1892  he  was 
called  to  tiie  Senate.  He  became  president  of 
the  Quefcec  Erfiibition  Company  in  1894,  is  a 
member  of  several  agricollnral  societies  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
in  1896.  He  has  written  'Traitt  populaire 
d' Agriculture  thforique  et  pratique*  ■  (1878) ; 
•L'Sglise  et  I'Etat'  (1883);  and  oumeroni 
papers  on  political  and  scientific  subjects-. 

LANDS,  Putlic.    See  PuBuc  Lands. 

LAND'S  BND,  England,  a  beadlwld  fai 
Cornwall,  about  60  feet .  in  height,  consisting 
of  granite  cliffs  bristling  with  snarp  fangs  ol 
rocks 'somewhat  lesembUng  the  bade  of  an 
alligator,  which  forms  the  southwestern  ex^ 
treinity  of  England.  There  is  &  lighttnase  od 
the  rocks,  called  Loiwahips,  about  a  mile  to 
the  west.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  tbe  English 
Channel  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean- 

LAHDSBORO.  Max,  Atjierican  rabM!  b. 
Berlin,  26  Feb.  1845.  He  was  educated  at  tha 
nniversities  of  Gottingcn,  Breslan  and  Halle 
and  at  the  Jewish  Theolo^cal  Seminary  at 
Breslau,  l>ecoming  a  rabbi  in  1870.  '  From 
1871-1914,  when  he  retired,  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Beritfa  Kodesh  congregation  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  He  was  governor  of  the  Hebrew' 
Union  College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohic^  and  in  1911 
he  was  president  of  tfae  12th  New  York  State 
Conference  of  (Charities  and  Correction.  He 
published  'A  Ritual  for  Jewish  Worships 
<1884;  3d  ed.,  1910). 

LANDSBBRO  -  AM  -  DBS  -  WARTHE, 
lInts'-berk-5n-der-var'lS,  Germany,  city  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg  On  the  river  Warthe, 
80  miles  northeast  of  Beriin.  The  town  has 
important  iron  foundries,  engine  and  boiler 
factories.  It  manufactures  tobacco,  cloth, 
leather,  sinrits.  furniture,  bricks  and  other 
commodities,  as  well  as' carrying  on  a  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  neighboring  country. '  The 


LANDSCAPE,  in  painting:  a  picture  pre- 
senting a  view  of  natural  scenery  as  it  appears 
within  the  range  of  vision  from  a  single  point 
of  observation,  with  or  without  figures  of  men 
or  animals.  The  landscape  is  essentially  modeni 
in  its  evolution,  the  Greeks  ignoring  it  in  their 
absorption  .with  the  human  figure;  the  Roman 
and  Fompeian  wall-paintings  are  the  nearest 

3}proach  to  landscape  painting  afforded  by 
assic  art.  The  Odyssey  landscapes,  now  in 
the  Vatican  Ubrary,  and  llie  pictures  of  a 
garden  painted  upon  the  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment in  the  villa  of  Livia  at  Prima  Porto  neai' 
Rome,  are  the  best  of  the  remaining  examples 
of  the  art  as  practised  by  the  Romans.  ' 

In  Christian  art  the  landscape  makes  a 
late  appearance,  but  Giotto  (1267-1337J  under 
the  influence  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assist  makes 
ttse  of  natural  scenic  effects  as  backgrounds. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, however,  that  the  modern  landscape  made 
Its  appearance  in  the  Flemish  and  Italian 
schools  of  art,  and  even  then  the  landscape 
was  subordinate  to  the  figure  interest  Fra 
Angelico  makes  use  of  actual  copying  from 
nature,  preceding  efforts  being '  largely  com- 
prised in  certain  typical  ob>ects  such  as  rocks, 
clouds,  trees  or  buildings.  Leonardo  make* 
use  of  landscape  backgrounds  and  Raphael-  is 
amazing  in  the  dive rsitv  and  harmony  of  his 
adaptawons  of  natural  sceneiy  in  hia  back- 
grounds. Michelangelo,  on  ffie  other  hand| 
ignored  the  landscape  in  art  and  held  it  and  ita 
admirers  in  contempt.  Andrea  Mantegua  fol- 
lows Raphael  bat  his  work  is  far  from  possess- 
ing the  grace  which  characterizes  that  of  his 
successor,  Correggio.  In  the  Venetian  school 
the  beauties  of  nature  received  more  enthusias- 
tic representation,  and  the  Bellini,  Giorgione 
and  Titian,  particularly  the  latter,  are  con- 
sidered the  founders  of  the  modern  landscape^ 
The  pupils  and  follovcers  of  Titian  accorcfcd 
the  landscape  ample  consideration  in  their' 
compositionSj  among  them  being  Tintoretto  and 
Veronese.  Canal  and  Guardi  follow  and  are 
considered  the  last  of  the  Venetian  ■  schools. 
In  the  southern  Al^s,  Salvator  Rosa  showed 
considerable  power  in  reproducing  the  wildes 
aspects  of  nature  and  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  the  art. 
_,  In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  as 
m  Italv,  painting  was  a  later  development  of 
art,_  following  sculpture  and  architecture.  The 
miniatures  were  the  precursors  of  landscape 
In  Flemish  art  and  the  first  great  impetus  tp 
the  use  of  nature  in  painting  was  given  by  the 
van  Eycks  (1380-1440).  Roger  van  der  Wey- 
den,  H._  Memling  and  Gheerardt  David  com-. 

«lete  this  period  of  Flemish  art,  reaching  per- 
aps  the  greatest  attainments  in  landscape 
painting  in   the   ISth  century.    Later   Flemish 

Painters  were  attracted  by  the  glamour  of  ths 
talian  Renaissance  and  the  distinaivenees  of 
the  old  Flemish  school  was  temporarily  sub- 
merged. The  work  of  Bernard  van  Orley. 
however,  showed  originality  and  genius;  ana 
the  influence  of  the  true  Flemish  art  was  '^h 
parent,  likewise,  in  the  productions  of  Herri 
de  Blea  and  Patenier.  Brueghel  follows  with 
eiccellent  work  and  one  of  his  sons  was  notable, 
as  were  Paul  and  Uatlhew  Bril    Ri^inu  did. 
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not  ptUDt  landscapes  until  late  in  life  and  then 
was  largely  influenced  by  Titian;  but  in  Ru- 
ben's work  appears  the  notable  innovation  of 
portraying  the  changes  in  the  sky.  Later  in 
tbe  development  of  Flemish  art  were  Brouwer, 
a  pupil  of  Frans  Hals,  Jacques  d'ArChois, 
Comelis  Huysmans  and  Jan  Sibereehts, 

The  landscape  in  German  art  originated  at 
Cologne  in  the  work  of  Stephen  Lochner  and 
reached  its  greatest  heights  in  the  productions 
of  Albert  Diirer  of  Nuremberg.  Dtirer  ^owed 
originality  and  power  as  an  interpreter  of 
nature  and  stands  alone  in  German  art.  It  is 
nearly  a  century  later  (hat  Adam  Elsheimer 
comes  into  prominence,  after  which  interval, 
strife  appears  to  have  suppressed  art  for  a  con- 
siderabfe  period. 

In  tbe  early  days  of  French  landscape 
painting  h  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
miniaturists  and  the  painters.  Jean  Fouguet 
of  Touraine  practised  both  arts.  The  work  of 
French  artists  was  also  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  in  France  of  both 
Fleniish  and  Italian  art  colonies,  and  tbe  at- 
traction Italy  held  for  French  painters  had  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  development  of 
early  French  painters.  Amon^  tbe  greatest  of 
the  early  painters  was  Foussm,  altnougk  his 
success  came  in  Italy,  and  after  him  came 
Claude  Lorraine  whose  work  presents  much  of 
the  grander  aspects  in  nature  with  wonderful 
effects  of  space  and  atmosphere. 

Tbe  earliest  of  tbe  Dutch  landscape  painters 
were  Mabuse  and  his  pupil  Jan  van  Schoreel 
through  whom  Utrecht  became  a  centre  of  art. 
They  were  followed  by  Abraham  Bloemaert 
and  Comelis  van  Polenbur^  the  latter  of 
whom  founded  the  style  known  as  the 
Arcadian  landscapes.  Like  that  of  other  couo- 
tries  the  Dutch  sdtool  was  largely  influenced 
by  Italy  where  numerous  Dutch  painters 
studied  and  often  remained.  Among  those 
settling  In  Italy  but  really  'belonging  to  Hoi' 
land  were  the  brothers  Andries  and  Jan  Both. 
Jan  Asselyn  and  Nicolas  Berchem  also  lived 
and  worked  in  Italy  although  of  Dutch  origin. 
Kard  du  Jardin.  Vermeer.  Pieter  de  Hooch 
and  Michie)  Carre  were  among  the  pupils  of 
fiercheiri.  Pieter  Molyn,  Esaias  van  de  Velde 
and  Jan  van  Goyen  also  became  great  names  in 
the  Dutch  school  where  politick  changes  and 
a  Protestant  religion  were  largely  instrumental 
in  forcing  the  painters  into  the  field  of 
landscape  painting  as  alTording  a  patronage 
lacking  in  other  lines.  Salomon  Ruysdael  and 
A  Hart  van  Everdingen  were  really  the 
originators  of  the  Dutch  school  of  art  which 
chose  its  own  peculiar  but  very  adaptable 
country  for  portrayal  with  lasting  effects  in 
the  world  of  landscape  painting.  Hobbetna 
follows  with  the  Cuyps,  Paul  Potter,  Adrian 
van  de  Velde,  Phillips  Wouwerman,  Emanuel 
de  Witle  and  Jacob  Ruysdael,  the  latter  of 
whom  in  some  of  his  landscape  compositions 
rivals  and  even  sur|>asse5  Rembrandt.  The 
Dutch  school  found  its  culmination  in  Rem- 
brandt who  raised  to  its  highest  art  the  pres- 
entation of  a  simple  stretch  of  landscape,  al- 
though Rembrandt  showed  his  originality  in 
land^ape  painting  later  than  in  other  work. 
The  Dntch  school  was  decadent  after  Rem- 
brandt. 

.  The  Spanish  sdiool  of  art  rose  with  the 
decline  of  Spain's  greatness  among  the  nations. 


Zurbaram  is  Hie  first  among  Spain's  landscape 
painters,  followed  by  Velasqaez  and  his  con- 
temporary, Fnadsoo  Collantes.  and  then 
Uurillo. 

Tbe  18th  century  saw  the  development  of 
landscape  painting  in  England  with  Richard 
Wilson,  a  Weinman,  as  its  first  great  ex- 
ponent   GainBborough's     woHc     fort^hadowcd 


Barker,  known  as  "Barker  of  Batl^  was  among 
the  early  landscape  painters  of  England,  and 
John  Crome,  'CHd  O-ome,*  was  one  of  tbe 
fotinders  of  die  school  of  English  laodsc3q>c 
Constable,  white  influenced  by  tbe  Dutch,  was 
soniul  In  principle  and  was  the  originator  of 
innovations  in  light  effects,  fnmishii^  in^ra- 
tion  later  to  the  Barbizon  school  and  so  in- 
fluencing much  of  the  later  art  of  Scotland  and 
Hollanct  J.  U.  W.  Tumcf  possessed  a  range 
in  the  field  of  nature  perhaps  wider  than  any 
of  the  landscape  artists,  and  while  perhaps 
some  of  his  work  may  be  criticized  for  effects 
which  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  peculiar  tem- 
t>erament  he  left  a  mass  of  exceptional  crea- 
tions coveritvg  an  extraordinary  variety  of  sub- 
jects, many  of  them  among  the  finest  extant. 

In  the  more  modem  French  school,  Wat- 
teau.  Oudry,  Boucher,  the  three  generations  of 
the  Vemet  family,  Hubert,  Robert  and  Honori 
Fragonard  produced  a  type  of  decorative 
landscapes  not  hitherto  attempted,  and  this 
romantic  group  was  succeeded  by  the  Barbizon 
school  upon  woicli  the  sound  principles  of  Con- 
stable had  so  material  an  influence.  In  this 
later  group  the  effects  of  nature  were  combined 
with  a  poetic  idealism.  The  list  of  later 
French  painters  is  lengthy  and  distinguished, 
including  Georges  Michel,  Louis  David,  D. 
Ingres,  Delacroix,  Richard  Parkes  Bonning- 
ton,  Paul  Huet,  Alexandre  Decamps,  CamtlTe 
Flers  and  Corot;  as  well  as  Eugene  Isabey, 
Rousseau,  Charles  Jaome,  Millet,  Dtai,  Jules 
Dupri,  Louis  Cabat,  Prosper  Marilhat  and 
Prai^ois  Couchet. 

Frendi  inflnencc  has  been  of  powerful  effect 
in  recent  landscape  painting,  originating  the 
Barbiion  and  the  Impressionist 'methods.  The 
Gtasgcw  school  and  the  Cornish  sdiod  of 
NewTyn.  in  Great  Britain,  have  also  exercised 
wide  influence. 

In  Americb  landscape  painting  baa  come 
imder  a  considerable  amotuit  of  criticism  as 
being  of  European  origin  and  coming  under 
European  influence.  Considering,  however, 
(he  European  origin  of  American  civilizatioa, 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  influences  to 
be  traced  amoiig  the  exponents  of  the  art  of 
landscape  {tainting  in  Europe  the  criticism  be- 
comes captious  rather,  than  otherwise.  It  was 
not  until  the  19th  Century  that  landscape  paint- 
ing gained  any  real  foothold  in  America  al' 
though  the  landscape  backgronnd  for  portraits 
was  occasionally  employed.  The  Hudson  River 
sdioo]  of  lanitocapc  fMunting  was  the  earliest 
effort  in  this  direction,  the  pioneer  being 
Thomas  Doughty.  Others  were  Thocnas  Col^ 
Asher  B.  Durand,  J.  F.  Kensett,  William  and 
James  MacDougal  Hart  These  and  others 
specialized  on  sceneiy  of  the  romantic  character 
of  the  Hudson  anti  its  environs  and  bron^t 
much  criticism  through  their  too  great  atten- 
tion  to  detail  and  the  panoramic  uiaracter  of 
their  canvases.    Of  a  later  group  F.  E.  C3iiir(& 
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painted  subiects  ransiii);  irom  Labrador  to 
South  Atncnca,  and  Thomas  Moran  and  Albert 
Bientadt  felt  the  Inte  of  the  Rockies.  Suc- 
ceeding this  earlier  group  came  George  Inness 
Alexander  H.  Wyant,  Homer  Martin  and 
Henry  W.  Ranger  whose  art  is  of  unexcep- 
tional qnaltty  even  tfaoneh  admittedly  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  the  French  school. 
Later  are  Ralph  S.  filaketock,  Albert  P.  Ryder, 
Horatio  Waller,  Winslow  Homer,  Paul 
Dougherty,  Allan  B.  Talcott,  Alexander  Har- 
rison, F.  W.  Benson,  J.  Alden  Wier,  W.  L. 
Lathrop,  Colin  Campbell  Co<y)er,  Willard  L. 
Metcalf,  Albert  L.  Groll,  Leonard  Oehtman, 
Dwight  W.  Tryon.  Frederick  Ballard  Williams 
and  o^ers  who  are  doing  earnest  work.  Of 
those  influenced  by  the  Impressionist  school, 
Childc  Hassam  and  John  W.  Twaehtman  are 
notable  as  producing  work  of  strength  and 
oriKinallty.  Winslow  Homer,  while  a  marine 
rather  than  strictiy  a  landscape  painter,  is  con- 
sidered typically  original  in  his  work;  and 
while  Whistler,  Sargent  and  Alexander  use 
landscape  effects  only  in  snbordination  to  their 
portraits  the  character  and  distinctiveness  of 
their  work  is  unquestioned. 

Bibliographjr,—  Michel,  fimile,  'Great  Mas- 
ters of  Landscape  Painting,*  translated  from 
the  French  (Philadelphia  1909) ;  Hamerton, 
Philip  Gilbert,  'Landscape*  (London  1885) ; 
East,  Sir  Alfred,  'Landscape  Painting'  (Lon- 
don 1911)  :  Ruskin,  John,  'Lectures  on  Land- 
scape* (1897);  Woermann,  'Die  Landschaft 
in  der  Kunst  der  alten  Volker'  (Munich 
1876) ;  Montabert,  Paillot  de,  'Trail*  complet 
de  la  peinture*  (9  vols.,  Paris  1829-50) ; 
"  ind  Cavalcaselle,  'History  of  Painting 


1900);  WealC; 

;  Crowe  anL ,     — 

Early  Flemish  Painters*  {2d  ed.,  London 
1872);  Havard,  'The  Dutch  School  of  Paint- 
ing* (London  1885);  Dilke,  Lady,  'French 
Painters  of  the  Eighleenth  Century*  (London 
1899) ;  Thomson,  D.  C,  'The  Barbiion 
School* ;  Muther,  Richard,  'The  History  of 
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(The  Hague  1903) ;  Bode,  'Great  Mas- 
ters of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting* 
(London  1909):  Lanoe  et  Bric^  <His- 
toire  de  I'Ecole  francaise  du  P^-sage' 
(Paris  1901):  Holme,  "Masters  of  Enghsh 
Landscape  Painting'  (New  York  1903)  ;  Scott, 
'Our  British  Landscape  Painters'  (London) ; 
tiffin,  Charles  H.,  'Slory  of  American  Paint- 
ing* (New  York  1907);  Harrison,  Birge, 
'Landscape  Painting'  (New  York  1909) ; 
I  sham,  Samuel,  'The  History  of  American 
Painting*  (New  York  1905)  ;  Bryant,  Lorinda 
Munson,  'American  Pictures  and  their  Paint- 
ers' (New  York  1917)  ;  Dunlap,  William^ 
'History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United 
SUtes*   (Boston  1918). 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURB,  l^d- 
scape  architecture  is  primarily  a  fine  artj  and 
as  such  its  most  important  ftmction  is  to 
create  and^reserve  beau^  in  the  surroundings 


of  human  haUtations  and  in  the  broader  n 


have  scanty  access 
urgently  need  to  have  their  hurrying,  worka- 
day lives  refreshed  and  calmed  by  the  bean- 
tifu)  and  reposeful  sights  and  sounds  which 
nature,  aided  by  the  landscape  art,  can  abun- 
dantly provide.*  (C.  W.  Oiot). 

Very  early  in  his  history  man  shaped  the 
economic  changes  which  he  made  in  the  earth's 
surface  SO  that  they  gave  lum  also  an  aesthetic 
satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  changes 
were  obvionsly  man-made;  Ihey  bore  wilne*^^ 
that  he  had  impressed  his  ideas  on  the  stub- 
born natural  material.  Much  later  in  his  de- 
velopment—  almost,  it  might  be  said,  in  mod- 
em times  —  came  the  period  when  man,  in- 
stead of  being  isolated  and  overpowered  in 
the  midst  ot  wild  nature,  found  himself 
cramped  and  oppressed  by  the  works  of  his 
own  hands,  and  sought  relief  in  the  (esthetic 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  landscape  which 
expresses  not  man's  will  but  the  operation  of 
natural  forces.  The  province  of  landscape 
architecture  is  so  to  guide  tnan's  modilication 
of  the  landscape  that  he  may  get  the  greatest 
possible  sESthetic  satisfaction  of  one  or  both 
of  these  two  quite  different  kinds.  The  re- 
sulting beauty  might  be,  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  that  of  the  formal  surroundit^  of  a 
palace  —  architecture  in  natural  materials  to 
show  man's  magnificence  —  or,  at  the  other 
extreme,  that  of  a  woodland  solitude  —  appar- 
ently an  age-long  natural  growth  —  a.  place  of 
rest  from  all  the  works  at  man.  Within 
conqiaratively  recent  vears,  there  has  come  a 
general  recogoiuon  of  the  value  to  ihe  public 
of  designed  and  organiied  cities,  and  of  parks, 
reservations  and  other  out-of-door  spaces,  and 
a  greatly  increased  interest  in  private  pleasure- 
grounds  of  various  kinds.  Tnere  is  now  an 
cfFective  demand  for  designing  skill  using  as 
materials  groimd  forms  and  vegetation,  and 
for  designing  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  land' 
scape  and  architectural  forms  —  streets,  parlo, 
buildings — in  larger  unities,  for  public  usfe 
This  demand  has  been  met  by  the  rise  of  a 
separate  jirofession,  because  the  materialt  and 
tecbniaue  of  this  new  field  are  not  those  of 
the  older  allied  professions  of  architecture  and 
engineering,  and  are  qmte  as  difficult  to  master 
within  an  ordinary  lifetime. 

Like  architecture,  its  sister  profession  in  the 
fine  arts,  landscape  architecture  requires  of  itt 
practitioner  diverse  alnlities  not  often  found 
in  the  same  person :  the  xsthetic  appreciation 
and  creative  power  of  the  artist,  togedier  with 
the  exectitive  skill  of  the  business  man.  The 
landscape  arctutect  should  know  the  materials 
of  his  art;  ground  forms,  vegetation  and 
structures  in  their  relation  to  landscape.  He 
should  know  on  the  one  hand  what  resiills 
are  physically  possible  of  accomplishment  with 
these  materials,  and  on  the  other  hand  vAat 
kinds  of  beauty  were  better  attained  in  the 
materials  of  some  other  art.  Since,  for  the 
most  part,  the  landsca^  architect  cannot  pro- 
duce at  will  in  his  design  all  the  forms  which 
he  might  desire,  but  must  choose  from  among 
the  forms  offered  by  nature  those  which  win 
niit  his  purpose,  he  camiot  be  coiifideiit.^t>at 
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bie  desisn  is  possible  o£  cxecntion  unlesi  he 
poEsesscE  an  accurate  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  plant  materials  and  of  the  ground  forais 
from  which  he  muBt  choose  the  elements  of 
his  coBiposition.  Since  the  beauty  of  vegeta- 
tion is  that  of  intricacy,  of  multiplici^,  of 
growth  and  change,  the  landscape  architect's 
experience  and  power  in  design  will  come  Co 
be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  architect, 
who  deals  with  definite,  rigid  forms  and  bal- 
anced masses.  In  his  formal  designs  in  dose 
CODJundion  with  biuldings  the  t^pe  of  beauty 
iHiich  he  seeks  will  not  be  widely  different 
from  that  sought  by  the  architect  But  since 
the  fundamental  organization  of  his  natural- 
istic designs,  of  liis  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  natural  scenery,  will  be  the  real  or 
apparent  manifestation  of  the  un trammeled 
forces  of  nature,  the  landscape  architect  who 
would  attempt  such  design  must  have  humbly 
Studied  the  forces  whidi  carve  the  valleys, 
and  which  direct  the  flow  of  the  streams, 
and  he  must  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the  Eesthettc 
unity  of  a  mountain  or  the  perfect  growth  of 
a  ground-covering  fern,  which  may  dominate 
or  decorate  his  nature-inspired  work. 

Historic  Styles  of  Landscape  Desisn, — 
In  studying  existing  worics  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture we  find  that  we  maj'  consider  in  groups 
works  which  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the 
beholder  on  account  of  a  fundamental  similar- 
ity in  their  organization;  and  this  similarity 
of  organiiation  comes  in  the  case  of  eacp 
group  from  a  similarity  of  conditions  under 
whicn  the  examples  in  the  group  were  brought 
forth,  —  conditions,  namely,  of  their  physical 
environment  and  material,  of  the  people  who 
made  them,  and  of  the  putroses  for  which 
they  were  produced.  We  find  that  the  various 
historic  styles  of  landscape  design  which  have 
been  differentiated  have  taken  their  names  usu- 
*ily  from' the  peoples  which  originated  them 
and  the  countnes  in  wfcich  they  arose,  occa- 
sionally from  an  individual  whose  name  was 
associated  with  certain  definite  pieces  of  work 
which  were  the  first  examples  of  the  style, 
and,  rarely,  from  the  total  esthetic  effect 
produced  by  the  Style;  for  instance,  Italian 
Style,  style  of  LeNotre,  Romantic  style.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  fundamental  ideal  ex- 
pressed by  die  designer,  styles  of  landscape 
design  fall  into  two  classes,  those  which  ex- 
ttrass  the  dominance  and  the  will  of  man  and 
those  which  express  the  designer's  appreda- 
lion  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  nature.  We 
may  Call'tbe  styles  in  the  first  of  these  cate- 
gories humanized  and  those  in  the  second, 
naturalistic.  Since  giving  an  object  geomet- 
rical form  is  a  common  and  obvious  way  of 
makira!  it  express  man's  will,  liie  term  formal 
has  often  been  used  in  the  sense  of  man-made 
or  man-dominated,  but  the  two, terms  are  not- 
synonymous,  for  there  are  many  informal  de- 
fies which  nevertheless  are  definitely  and  ob- 
viousl)r  humanized.  The  band  of  the  designer 
and  his  artistic  achievement  may  be  recog- 
niied  as  fully  in  this,  design  as  in  mans 
formally-arranged  compositions.  The  follow- 
ing review  may  serve  to  suggest  how  the  most 
clearly  characterized  historic  styles  have  taken 
form,    each    under    its    own    circums lances. 

The  Egyptians  have  left  us  records  of  their 
gardens,  Which  in  their  early  form  were  inner 
courts  with  fruit  and  ornamental  plants,  but 


later  were  extended  otdside  to  larger  rectan- 
gular areas,  formally  planted.  The  Babylonian 
gardens  are  known  to  .have  been  terntccd, 
commanding  extensive  view%  as  i 


Persia,  again,  water  was  a  leading 
element  in  the  enclosed  gardens,  which  were 
made  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  hot  and  dry  dunate  by  shade  and  frtat, 
and  were  usually  adjacent  to  an  extensive 
thickly-pLanted  wilderness  or  park.  The 
'groves*  and  orchards  of  the  Gredrs  reflect  the 
immediate  influence  of  Persia  on  the  treat- 
ment of  outdoor  areas  after  the  Persian  wars. 
Classic  pleasure-grounds,  however,  find  their 
highest  development  in  the  Roman  villas,  for 
instance,  Pliny's  Laurentme  and  Tusculan 
villas,  and  Hadrian's  at  Tivoli, —  carried  out  as 
splendid  architectural  schemes,  and  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  cool  breezes,  view,  shade 
and  the  decorative  tieauly  of  water  and  statu- 
ary. In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  lA  the  mon- 
asteries gardens  primarily  utilitarian,  of  which 
Saint  Gall,  with  its  four  areas  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, herbs  and  Howers,  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  example;  and  correspondingly  for  the 

Sleasure  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  castles,  as 
eudal  life  became  less  war-like,  the  terrace 
walks  along  the  castle  walls  grew  into  endosed 
Separate  gardens  furnished  for  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment. Ueanwhile  in  the  Far  East  landscape  de- 
sign had  been  developing  Co  a  high  degree  of 
definiteness  and  finish.  Chinese  gardens,  said 
to  date  from  earlier  than  2DO0  a.c,  took  the 
form  of  miniature  landsca,i)es,  carefully  de- 
signed and  enclosed;  and  with  the  spread  of 
Qiinese  culture  the  Japanese  took  suggestion 
from  these  landsc^e  gardens  of  Ohina  and 
ultimately  produced  styles  of  garden  design 
which  expressed  their  reverence  for  nature,' 
wrought  out,  conventionalized  and  sjmbolized 
by  successive  generations  of  artists,  in  forms 
of  great  intrinsic  beauty.  The  Moorish  gar- 
dens in  Spain  had  for  their  direct  prototype 
the  gardens  of  Persia  and  Syria.    They  were 

fatios  surrounded  by  buildings,  shady,  cool, 
ull  of  the  scent  of  Sowers,  and  the  splash 
and  sparkle  of  running  water.  The  gardens 
were  necessarily^  a  part  of  the  ardiitectural 
scheme,  both  being  m  a  dearly  marked  style 
which  molded  the  culture  of  Spain,  and 
through  the  Spaniards  influenced  the  style  of 
the  buildings  and  gardens  of  Mexico  and  Cali- 


naissance  were  based  on  the  des^  of  tie 
gardens  of  the  old  Koinan  natridans  and 
served  a  mode  of  life  not  very  iSfferent.  They 
were  usually  the  unified  work  of  one  designer, 
often  a  well-known  architect  or  sculptor,  and 
the  style  of  the  garden  designs  retlects  the 
rise  and  devdopment  of  the  style  of  the  Re- 
naissance In  the  other  arts.  Tne  villas  were 
set  on  sleep-sided  hills  facing  the  open  view 
and  the  cool  "breeze.  In  earlier  times  die  de- 
sign was  simple, —  the  main  building  and  its 
terrace  being  the  centre  of  a  scheme  of  gar- 
dens with  stitl  pools,  and  statues  and  foun- 
tains, often  of  great  sculpture  excellence:  In 
later  times  the  villas  became  more  conscious 
architeciural  schemes  of  axial  relation,  of  dec- 
oration less  for  intrinsic  merit  ^lan  for  general 
effect.    Throughout  the.  three  centuries  of  Aett 
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d«v«l^)toenl  there  Was  thoim  in  the  villas  a 
feeling  for  the'beau^  of  water,  di5plu;«d  in 
increasingly  ingenious  ways,  for  the  relief  of 
sha^lc  and  its  contrast  in  desigD  with  open 
sunlit  spaces,  for  the  insparation  of  the  open 
dUttnt  view,  and  a  feeling,  never  as  vet  ate- 
where  equalled,  for  effective  formal  oesign  in 
materials  of  architecture  and  vegetation.  In 
France,  England  and  Holland  Ac  Renaissance 
called  forth  an  exprcsaon  of  arcbitectUTal  dc- 
uep  in  outdoor  areas,  stimulated  by  Italian 
innuence,  which  flowered  in  difEerent  periods. 
The  Dutch  bad  their  small,  trim,  topiaiv  gar- 
dcRs;  the  En^ish  their  Tudor  and  Eliiabetban 
Ctmntry  estates  with  pieasaot  flower  gardens, 
stretches  of  turf,  and  homely  kitchen  gardens, 
enclosed  one  next  to  the  other ;  and  the  French 
had  their  ^eat  open  parterre*  and  large  gar- 
dens, consisting  of  different  treatments  a£ 
reciangnlar  units  more  or  less  intervisible, — 
precursors  of  the  work  of  Le  Notre.  Coin- 
cident with  the  later  Roiaissancc,  but  spring- 
ing from  Persian  influence  through  the  Mo- 
gul dynasty,  a  style  of  garden  desifm  was 
produced  in  India,  whidi,  as  in  other  hot  di- 
mates,  ntiliiing  shade  and  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  water  in  long  pools  and  splashing  foun- 
tains or  waterfalls,  corered  areas  so  great 
that  the  designs  rival  in  magnificence  those  of 
the  Gnuid  Style  in  France.  Le  Ndtre's  work 
at  Versailles  expressed  the  power  of  France 
and  the  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.  Built  on 
flat  ground,  the  gardens  produced  tfae  effect 
of  great  extent  with  recognizable  tmity  and 
variety  of  open  and  wooded  areas  by  the  use 
of  allies,  here  for  the  first  time  employed 
at  so  great  a  scale,  separating  one  bosqutt 
from  another,  connecting  various  points  of  in- 
terest, forming  vistas  large  and  small  centred 
upon  the  ardiitectural  and  sculptural  decora- 
tion of  the  scheme.  Next  the  garden  facade 
of  the  main  buildings,  a  great  terrace  deco<- 
raied  widi  water  basins  or  carpet-bedding, 
served  as  a  foreground  to  the  architectural 
design.  This  .formal  design  in  the  'grand 
manner"  extending  its  influence  all  over  Eu- 
rope, even  into  Russia,  and  often  carried  to 
extremes  by  incompetent  de»^:ners,  invited  a 
reaction  toward  the  inspiration  of  Nature. 
The  Landscape  Style,  onginating  in  England 
where  it  was  expressed  in  the  work  of  Kent 
and  Brown,  was  influenced  deeijy  by  the  vioik 
of  such  landsc^e  painters  as  Claude  Lorraine 
and  also  somei^iat  by  ideas  introduced  from 
China.  It  spread  to  France  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  Continent  with  the  Romantic  movement 
and  fell  later  into  extremes  as  unfortunate 
as  any  of  those  of  formal  design.  It  sub- 
stituted the  formless  for  the  fomiBl,  and  tfae 
Romantic  symbol  for  esthetic  nnity,  before 
it  settled  to  the  more  rational  landscape  style 
of  Repton  in  England  and  of  Puckler-Muskaa 
in  German;'.  The  work  of  Repton  and  his 
followers  inspired  the  ijailc-Jike  estates  io 
America  with  which  Downing  was  familiar  and 
the  tradition  of  which  be  followed  in  his 
designs,  laying,  however,  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  native  vegetation.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1852,  the  industrial  growth  of 
the  United  States  had  begun  to  cause  conges- 
tion in  towns,  and  Downing  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  to  ameliorate  the  life  of  town- 
dwdlcrs  by  the  provision  of  public  parks. 
It  was  reserved  for  Calvert  Vanx  and  Fred* 


eridE  Law  Olmsted  to  develop  to  meet  this  seed 
a  style  of  naturaUstic  landscape  design  which 
has  had  the  most  profound  influence  on  the  work 
of  the  last  50  years, — -compositions  of  open 
mewlows  enclosed  and  diversified  by  woods,  in 
which  the  public  may  find  a  sense  of  seclusion 
and  of  relief  from  the  insistence  oi  urban  surt 
roundings.  In  Central  and  Prospect  parks  is 
New  York  and  Franklin  Park  in  Boston  we 
have  this  style  at  its  best.  The  work  of  H.  W; 
S.  Cleveland  extended  the  park  movemeat  in 
the  West,  and  at  the  same  time  through  his 
writings  he  pointed  out  the  necessi^  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture to  the  planning  of  new  towns,  Charley 
£^ot,  a  disciple  of  Olmsted  and  later  his  part- 
ner, continued  the  naturalistic  tradition,  and  is 
especially  known  for  his  activities  culminating 
in  the  park  system  of  Boston,  which  has  in- 
fluenced extensively  the  park  development  of 
America.  The  private  place  design  of  liu 
United  States  in  the  last  half  century  has  also 
deeply  fell  this  same  influence.  Large  estate_S 
have  been  treated  like  parks;  verv  small  estates 
have  in  some  of  the  best  examples  approached 
a  style  not  unlike  the  Japanese,  tlwugh  less 
small  in  scale.  Simple  informal  plantings  have 
been  the  accepted  treatment  in  many  commu- 
nities, and  have  naturally  enough  often  degeor 
crated  in  unskilful  hands  into  meaningless 
curvilioear  beds  and  needlessly  indirect  paths. 
In  America  there  has  also  >been  a  tradition  of 
garden  design  dating  from  the  colonial  periot^ 
— gardens  of  trim  hedges  and  fragrant  flower 
borders,  often  overhung  by  fruit  trees,  usually 
near  the  houses  and  closely  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  their  owners,  and  often  pleasantly  naive  in 
expression.  With  our  present  increasit^  ap- 
preciation of  colonial  art  there  has  been  a  re- 
vival of  outdoor  design  inspired  by  this  period. 
As  the  ntnnber  of  country  estates  of  wealthy 
owners  has  increased  in  America,  we  have  fol- 
lowed also  the  examples  of  English  gardens 
and  Italian  gardens,  originally  designed  for  re- 
quirements somewhat  similar  to  ours.  And 
also,  both  in  America  and  in  England,  has 
arisen  a  comparatively  new  style, —  the  wild 
garden,  the  rock  garden,  the  pond  garden  and 
so  on,— an  attempt  to  produce  at  small  scaler 
sad  ttsually  with  a  certain  amount  of  symbolism 
almost  Japanese,  some  striking  type  of  wild 
nature.  Quite  different  in  spirit  is  the  work 
of  the  last  25  years  in  Geimany,  which,  ex- 
pressing in  formal  terrns  the  needs  of  the  Gei- 


differentiated  from  all  previous  siylet  _. 

scape  desigii.  When  handled  by  a  designer 
wiai  some  inborn  sensitiveness  to  beauty  of 
form,  this  modem  German  work  has  peat  in- 
terest, but  in  many  cases  even  some  of  th« 
Germans  themselves  would  admit  that  uohaptv 
sesthe tic  results  have  arisen  from  their  conscious 
seeking  for  an  independent  style  peculiar  ta 
German  '^knltur."  The  modern  landscape  arcfair 
tect  has  in  the  examples  of  the  styles  of  the 
past  a  treasury  of  inspiration  and  informatioD 
to  aid  him  in  his  present  work;  but  he  should 
study  these  styles  not  as  an  arcbaeolo^t,  not 
as  a  copyist,  hut  as  a  workman  providing  him- 
self with  tools  for  future  original  use.  He 
should  eitdeavor  to  see  how  in  each  case  the 
designer  met  a  particular  and  individual  prob^ 
Icm;  he  should  feel  a  brotherly  and  human 
interest  in  the  way  his  predecessor  has  adapted 
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■neani  to  ends,  and  he  should  thus  get  from  an 
exainple  in  any  st^e  some  inspiration  for  his 
own  work  however  difEerent  its  circumstances 
tni^l  be, 

Th«  Professional  Practice  of  Landscape 
Architecture  In  America.— Not  until  recently 
has  there  been  in  this  country  sufficient  demand 
for  the  services  of  the  trained  landscape  archi- 
tect to  make  it  possible  for  any  considerable 
body  of  men  to  carry  on  the  practice  of  this 
profession.  The  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  was  founded  in  1899,  the  first 
degree  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  designated 
collegiate  course  in  landscape  architecture  was 
granted  in  1901.  But  now  (1918)  professional 
degrees  are  offered  by  at  least  six  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  field  and  scope 
of  the  profession  and  the  technical  knowledge 
which  its  practitioners  should  possess  are  being 
differentiated  with  considerable  clearness  from 
the  tangent  fields  of  other  professions  like 
architecture  and  engineering.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  proper  professional  conduct  of  a 
landscape  architect  are  in  effect  the  same  as 
those  governing  the  action  of  the  architect,  and 
are  not  essentially  different  from  those  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  engineer,  because  they  are 
fundamentally  the  principles  of  common  hon- 
esty applied  to  the  relations  of  a  man  who 
sells  skilled  advice  to  a  client,  who  directs  for 
the  client  the  carrying  out  of  this  advice,  and 
who  serves  as  arbiter  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
directions  between  the  client  and  the  person  who 
does  the  construction.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  "A  landscape  architect,  a  landscape 
gardener,  or  a  landscape  designer,  in  good 
standing  is  one  who  practises  the  art  of  ar- 
ranging land  and  landscape  for  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, whose  compensation  is  received  directly 
from  his  client  and  not  directly  or  indirectly 
from  labor,  plants  or  other  material  used  in 
6tting  land  for  use,  or  from  persons  supplying 
the  same.*  The  broadest  field  of  profession^ 
activity  in  which  the  landscape  architect  finds 
himself  most  frequently  in  co-operation  with 
practitioners  from  other  professions  is  the  field 
of  city  planning,  where  the  landscape  architect 
works  in  collaboration  with  engineer,  architect, 
sociologist,  economist  or  lawyer.  Unlike  the 
case  of  co-operation  of  architect  and  landscape 
architect  in  the  design  of  a  building  and  its 
grounds,  the  delimitation  of  field  in  city  plan- 
ning cannot  be  territorial,  hut  must  be  according 
to  the  subjects  in  which  the  various  collabo- 
rators are  severally  skilled.  It  is,  therefore, 
doubly  important  that  each  collaborator  should 
appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  others,  and 
that  all  should  have  at  least  a  sound  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  subject  of  city  plan- 
ning as  a  whole.  This  necessity  of  collabora- 
tion and  mutual  comprehension  and  the  ftmda- 
mental  value  of  the  contribution  of  the  land- 
scape architect  in  such  _  a  collaboration  have 
been  made  especially  plain  in  the  case  of  gov- 
ernment industrial  housing  projects  for  war 
workers  during  the  European  War,  where  the 
determination  of  the  physical  arrangements  of 
the  communities  was  arrived  at  usually  by  such 
a  co-operation  of  professional  skill. 

Tjrpical  Problems  of  the  Landscape  Archi- 
tect.—  The  landscape  architect  tries  to  meet 
the  demands  of  each  problem  with  a  design 
which,    though    almost    necessarily    sacrificing 


some  factors  which  are  theoretically  deuraUe, 
combines  on  the  whole  the  maximum  of  aesthetic 
and  economic  excellence  possible  for  him  to 
create  under  the  particular  drcimistaoces. 
These  circumstances  are  the  local  conditions  of 
topography,  soil,  climate  and  so  on,  the  finan- 
cial means  available,  the  preferences  of  thme 
whom  the  landscape  architect  serves  as  to  the 
appearance  and  expression  of  the  design  and 
the  economic  uses  to  whidi  the  design  is  to  be 
put,  with  their  resultant  fixing  of  the  sizes  and 
shapes  of  many  parts  of  the  composition. 
Beauty  of  appearance  may  be  sought  in  many 
different  ways,  and  where  one  kind  of  beauty 
proves  to  be  impossible  with  the  sizes  and 
shapes  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  design,  an- 
other kind  may  be  attained,  perhaps  at  a  dif- 
ferent scale  and  with  a  difiercnt  esthetic  ex- 
pression. No  two  problems  are  ever  exacdy 
alike,  but  each  typical  well-defined  use  of  the 
land  has  its  more  or  less  characteristic  cfiect 
on  the  composition,  no  matter  what  the  other 
circumstances  may  be.  The  ordinary  work  of 
the  landscape  architect  falls,  therefore,  into 
classes  most  readily  according  to  use.  Some 
of  the  types  of  landscape  designs  which  nA- 
urally  occur  in  the  practice  of  landscape  archi- 
tects in   our   time    and  in   our  condition   of 


residential  use,  the  country  club  and  country 
hotel  grounds,  the  grounds  of  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions, hospitals  and  other  public  or  semi- 
fublic  building  groups,  the  grounds  of  public 
uildings,  exposition  grounds,  amusement  parks, 
zoological  parks  and  botanical  gardens,  ceme- 
teries, playgrounds,  the  smaller  intown  parks, 
the  larger  country  parks  on  the  outskirts  of  our 
cities  and  the  great  landscape  reservations.  State 
and  national,  scattered  throu^ont  the  country 
which  are  now  being  recogmzed  as  having  a 
peculiar  worth. 

As  man  has  more  and  more  greatly  utilized 
natural  resources,  the  atnount  of  actiially  wild 
landscape  has  decreased,  and  in  our  time  it  is 
decreasing  at  an  enormously  accelerated  rate, 
so  that  the  unhampered  expressions  of  nature's 
forces  remain  only  in  inaccessible  and  inhos- 
pitable places,  and  even  there  they  are  rapidly 
passing  away  beforeUie  blind  destructive  power 
of  man's  enterprise.  A  possession  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  mankind  is  thus  becoming  in 
our  country  so  rare  that  we  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  its  predousness,  and  the  responsi- 
bility rests  largely  upon  die  landscape  archi- 
tects of  this  generation  to  see  to  it  that  the  best 
of  the  scattered  remnants  of  natural  character 
and  natural  beauty,  which  we  still  have  left  to 
us,  are  preserved  for  the  recreation  and  insfnra- 
lion  of  the  future  generations.  Almost  within 
the  memory  of  living  men  has  come  the  effec- 
tive conception  of  the  d^  as  a  complete  organ- 
ism which  must  provide  for  its  inhabitattts  such 
things  as  they  cannot  provide  for  themselves 
(or  complete  and  efficient  living;  and  with  this 
conceptibn  has  come  the  realization  of  the  im- 
portance to  the  individual,  and  so  to  the  com- 
munity, of  beauty,  and  especially  of  outdoor 
beauty,  and  the  duty  which  the  commimity  has 
to  provide  it.  This  duty  has  been  put  before 
the  community  very  definitdy  in  these  times, 
not  only  in  the  housing  for  war  workers  in  this 
country,  but  espedally  in  the  reconstruction  of 
dties  and  countryvdes  destroyed  in  the  war. 
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We  are  now  coming  to  see  Aat  this  same  con- 
ception of  a  complete  functional  oiKuiiim  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  Stale  and  to  the  nation; 
that  the  lands  of  the  nation  should  be  stndied 
as  to  their  various  fhness  to  all  the  purposes 
which  land  may  serve,  and  then  so  regulated 
that  each  may  best  serve  that  ptirpose,  eco- 
nomic or  aesthetic,  to  which  in  the  general 
natton-wide  scheme  it  is  best  fitted. 

Bibliogntphy,— Some  of  the  most  import- 
ant general  books  on  landscape  architecture 
whidi  have  inflnetKed  the  developtnent  of  the 
art  are  Whately,  T.,  'Observations  on  Modem 
Gardenirg>  (1770);  Hirschfeld,  C.  C.  L.. 
'Theorie  der  Garlenkunst'  (1775-W) ;  Rep- 
ton,  H.,  'Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Observations  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening' 
(1794  and  1803) ;  Loudon,  J.  C,  'An 
Encyclopaedia  of  G'ardeniufr'  (IS22)  ;  Prince 
vou  Pudder-Muskau's  'Andeutungen  vber 
Landschafugartiierei>  (1834;  now  available 
in  a  recent  English  translation);  Etawn- 
ing,  A.  J.,  'Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Landscape  Gardening)  (1841);  Andr«,  E., 
'L'Art  des  Jardins>  (1879);  Van  Rensselaer 
Mrs.  Schivlcr,  'Aq  out>of-doors*  (1899):  and 
tbe  biography  bv  his  father  of  'Charles  Eliot. 
Landscape  Architect'  (1902).  Of  recent  general 
works  should  be  mentiimed  M«y«r  and  Ries. 
'Die  Ganenkumt  in  Wort  und  BUd'  (enlarged 
1914) ;  Parsons,  S.,  'Art  of  Landscape  Archi- 
lectiire'  (1915),  and  Hubbard.  H.  V.,  and  Kim- 
ball, T..  'An  Introduction,  to  the  Study  of 
Landacape  Design'  (1917).  In  this  last  oook 
will  be  found  a  selected  list  of  references  oa 
landscape  architecture,  which  gives  fuller  biblio- 
graphical  information    for  all    the  titles  here 


Hche  Gartengescaltung' ;  Marquis  de  Girardiu, 
*De  la  Composition  du  Paysage' ;  Price,  Sir  U., 
'Essays  on  the  Picturesque,'  and  Silwell,  Sir 
'~     'An  Essay  on  the  Making  of  Gardens,'  re- 


The  books 

Sardens  are  legion,  and  simflarly  abundant  are 
escriptioRs  of  famous  park.i  and  gardens  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  titles  of  some 
of  these  works  by  sudi  writers  as  Alphand, 
Btomfielii,  Jeicyll,  Kemp,  Mawson,  Muthesius, 
Robinson,  Sehultie-Naumburg,  Sedding,  Triggs 
and  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  bibliographies 
already  tnenlioned.  Current  professional  litera- 
ture is  noted  in  the  quarterly  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture  (official  organ  of  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects),  which  contains  arti- 
cles by  eminent  practitioner 9,  as  did  the  earlier 
periodical  Garden  and  Foreit  (188&-97). 

HEIWV  V.   HtJBBABD,    ' 

Asiistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Archifeetvre, 
Harvard  University. 
LANDSCAPE       CAHDENING.        Sec 

LaN1>SCAPE  ABCHiTECTUKE ;    HOBIICULTURE. 

LANDSEER,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  Enf^ish 
animal  painter:  b.  London.  7  March  1802;  d. 
I  Oct.  1873.  Hampstead  Heath  was  the  scene 
of  some  of  his  early  studies,  and  on  one  of  bis 
early  productions  now  at  Kensington  his  father 
has  written  ''at  the  age  of  five.*  Following  the 
advice  of  Haydon  he  studied  the  Elgin  Marblu 
and  the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter  Change  and  di» 
sected  every  animal  whose  carcass  wa»  obtain* 
able.  His  life  is  the  record  of  his  works  and 
successes.  In  the  Academy's  exhibition  for 
1815  he  exhibited  the  'Portrait  of  a  Mule'  and 


-     -    -1    large   number   of    titles   of   the   older 

Amor%  the  books  treating  the  history  of 
landscape  architecture  Coibein,  M,  L.,  *Q^ 
schichte  der  Garlenkunst*  (1914)  stands  out 
most  conspicuously  both  in  comprehensiveness 
of  scope  and  wealth  of  source-material  con- 
sulted. In  English,  Triggs,  H.  I,  'Garden 
Craft  in  Europe'  (1913).  and  the  compilaUqn 
'Gardens  Ancient  and  Modern'  (1885),  also 
published  as  'The  Praise  of  Gardens,'  ed.  by 
A.  F.  Sievekiag,  (1899).  together  with  Miss 
Rose  Nichols'  'English  Pleasure  Gardens' 
(1902),  include  an  historical  survey  of  European 
gardens  to  show  their  influence  in  Etigland, 
and  Mrs.  Vac  Rensselaer's  series  of  historical 
arUcIes  in  Garden  and  Forest  (1889-90),  will 
be  found  useful.  Noteworthy  treatises  on  his- 
toric styles  of  landscape  design  in  special  i 


ind  Stein;  for  the  Netherlands,  Van  Sype- 
sleyn,  'Oud-Nederlandsehe  Tulnktmst^ ;  for 
Japan,  Joslah  Gander's  woric;  for  India,  Mrs.. 
Villiers  Stuart,  'Gardens  of  the  Great 
Mughals' ;  and  for  the  American  colonial  gar- 
dens, Grace  Tabor,  <  Old -Fashioned  Garden- 
ing.' 

On  the  theory  of  landscape  desien  and  ap- 
preciation, Abel,  L.,  'Aesthetik';  Haraerton, 
P-  G,   'Landscape' ;   Marcus,  H,,   "EHo  oma- 


—  the  Academy  and  the  British  Institution.  In 
that  year  a  picture  exhibited  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Oil  and  Water  Color  Society  in  Spring 
Gardens,  'Fighting  Dogs  Getting  Wind,'  at- 
tracted great  attention  and  set  a  seal  upon  his 
work.  In  1820  he  painted  his  'Dogs  of  St. 
Gotbard.'  In  1821  he  exhibited  'Ratcatchers,' 
&  'ProwliHR  Lion'  and  other  works  6i  great 
IpiriL  In  1&22  he  received  the  premium  of 
£150  from  the  British  Institution  for  the 
'Larder  Invaded.'  The  'Cat's  Paw'  appeared 
at  the  Academy  in  1824  and  was  MtdfonflOO. 
In  1826  he  was  elected  A.R.A-,  and  in  1831 
became  R.A.  In  1827  he  exhibited  'The  Re* 
turn  from  Deer-Stalking' ;  a  'Fire-side  Parly,! 
1829;  'High  Life'  and  'Low  Life,)  1831; 
'Spaniels  of  King  C3iarles'  Breed,*  'A  .Jack 
in  Office,'  1833:  'Bohon  Abbey  in  the  Olden 
Time,*  1834;  'The  Drover's  Departure,'  1837; 
'The  Return  from  Hawking'  and  the  'Shep- 
herd's Chief  Mourner,'  1837;  a  'Distinguished 
Membef  of  the  Humane  Society'  and  'There's 
Life  in  the  Old  Dog  Yet,'  1838;  in  1840,  'Lay- 
ing Down  the  Law';  in  1844,  'Coming  Events 
Cast  Their  Shadows  Before,'  and  in  1846,  'The 
Stag  at  Bay' ;  in  1849,-  'The  Forester's  Family' ; 
in  1850.  <A  Dialogue  at  Waterloo';  in  1851,  <A 
Scene  from  the  Midsimimer  Night's  t^^fn'; 
in  18S3,  'Night  and  Morning'  and  'The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist.'  His  later  works  include 
•Saved,'  'Deer- Stalking,'  'A  Flood  in  the 
Highlands,'     'A    Random    Shot'     (the'  (***i^^(-sI(T> 
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pathetic  of  all  his  works).  <WUd  Cattle  at 
Chillinghatn,*  and  his  colebrated  work  of  sculp- 
ture, the  Lions  in  Trafalga  Sq^uare.  Landseer's 
pencil  was  productive,  and  besides  jcany  works 
not  here  named  he  produced  portraits  of  celeb- 
rities of  the  time,  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  be- 
in^  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  1850  he  was 
knighted;  in  1855  he  received  the  «old  medal 
of  the  Paris  exhibition.  He  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Academy  offered  him  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  (18^) 

Landseer,  notwithstanding  his  notable  work 
in  portraiture,  was  essentially  an  animal  painter, 
his  succets  being  in  fur  rather  than  ia  Beak 
Down  to  about  1823  he  was  content  to  repro- 
duce the  natural  expression  and  characteristics 
of  animals,  but  after  that  date,  ai  the  sacrifice 
of  genuine  artistic  qualities,  his  animal  pieces 
are  treated  with  more  or  less  pictorial  efiects, 
with  the  idea  of  enforcing  the  analogy  between 
the  character  o£  men  and  do^s.  Dors  and  deer 
are  his  favorite  subjects.  His  draughtsmanship 
is  facile  and  elegant,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
rajBd  in  execution.  He  held  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  society  of  his  time,  but  his  abnor- 
mal sens^lity  made  him  b  his  later  years 
acutely  liable  to  fits  of  mental  depression  due  to 
imagined  slights  by  social  superiors.  Consult 
Graves,  A.,  'CataloKue  of  the  Works  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landiecr'  (London);  Mawson,  J.  A^ 
'Landseer*  in  'Makers  of  British  An'  (Lon- 
don 1902);  Monkhoust  Cosmo,  'Studies  of 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer*  (London);  Stephens.  F. 
G.,  'Sir  Edwin  Landseer*  (ib.  18B0);  Sweetser, 
U.  F.,  'Landseer,*  in  'Artist  Biographies* 
(VoL  in,  Boston  1878). 

LANDSHUT,  ISntsTioot,  Germany,  capita! 
city  of  lower  Bavaria,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 


Italian  Rennaissance  palace  built  in  the  16* 
century,  and  near  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle 
of  Trausniti,  once  a  seat  of  the  dukes  of  lower 
Bavaria.  There  are  11  churches,  one  of  which, 
a  Gothic  brick  edifice,  dates  from  1392  and  has 
a  tower  435  feet  high.  The  Cistercian  nunnery 
of  Seligenthal,  founded  in  1232,  is  near  the 
city,  and  has  a  church  built  in  1729-38.  The 
city  is  in2portant  for  its  manufactures  and 
markets.    Pop.  25,137. 

LAHD8KROHA,  »ns-1croo'n»,  Sweden,  ■ 
fortified  5eat>ort  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Sound,  IS  miles  northeast  of  Copenhagen.  It 
has  a  castle  which  was  completed  In  1543  and 
ia  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  opposite  the  town 
on  the  island  of  Hven  is  the  famous  subter- 
ranean observatory  of  Uranienbofg,  built  by 
Tycho  Brahe  in  the  16th  century.  The  modern 
town  ranks  12th  in  die  manufacturing  industry 
of  Sweden,  leather  and  sugar  products  being 
of  due!  Importance.  There  are  coal  mines  in 
the  neigfaboriiood  and  the  town  possesses  an 
excellent  harbor  35  feet  in  depth.  The  har- 
bor was  the  scene  24  July  1677  of  a  great  naval 
battle  in  which  the  Swedes  were  victorious  over 
the  Danes.     Pop.  16,130. 

LANDSLIDE,  or  LAHDaLlP,  the  sfip- 
ping  or  sliding  of  land,  through  the  failure  of 
siipporting  strata,  from  its  original  position. 
They  are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Water, 
particularly  in  its  changing  forms  through  frost 


and  thaw,  is  the  cUef  agent  in  tlieir  prodactioo. 
The  wearing  sway  of  supports  by  water,  the 
cracking  of  underlying  materials  by  sinnmer 
drom^ts  and  the  rending  of  existing  crevices 
by  the  thawing  of  water  frosen  in  them  are 
some  of  the  coomumest  modes  by  which  they 
arc  brought  ^bout.  Somctiines  a  mass  of  1^ 
resting  on  an  inclined  bed  slides  for  a  consider- 
able mstanoe  before  it  is  arrested  by  a  levd 
SHrlac*:  thus,  in  1772;  the  Solwuy  Jfoss, 
loosened  by  excessive  rains,  rolled  over  400 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  rcachi^  in  some  parts 
to  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  The  fall  of  the 
Rossbcrg  in  Switzerland  and  the  slip  at  Char- 
mouth,  near  Lyme  Regis,  are  other  familiar  In- 
stances. In  1902  in  British  Columbia  a  rema^- 
able  landslide  occurred  destroying  an  entire 
mountain  village  and  causing  the  death  of 
nearly  100  persons. 

■Landslide*  is  a  tenn  "employed  in  United 
States  political  phraseology  to  denote  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  a  politicalpany  in  an  election, 
and  especially  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
the  party  in  power,  as  £«t  example,  the  Demo- 
cratic landslide  of  1890  and  the  Republican  land- 
sUde  of  1896. 

LANDSMAN,  in  the  United  States  navy 
an  enlisted  man  who  is  not  in  the  seaman 
branch  of  the  service,  bnt  ttdtes  the  rating  of 
third  class  seaman.    Persons  possessing  a  n 


of  the  service,  and  a  landsman  enlisted  for  a 
special  ^sttion  must  have  the  fact  recorded  on 
his  service  card.'  Originally  the  term  embraced 
the  lowest  rating  in  all  branches  of  the  enlisted 


or  special  branches,  while  in  the  seaman  brandi 
the  lowest  rating  is  that  of  apprentice  seaman. 
180G-26  The  pay  in  peace  times  is  $17.50  a  month;  in 
wartime  and  for  six  months  thereafter,  $32.50 
a  month. 


LANDSTAQ,  liind'stad,  Hasnus  Brostnip, 

Norwegian  bishop,  folklorist  and  ooet:  b.  near 

North  Cape  on  the  island  of   Maaso.  7  Oct. 

1802;  d.  Oiristiania,  8  Oct.  1880,    He  was  edu- 

ed  for  the  ministry  and  became  n 


His  literary  activities  were  confined  chief!/  to 
versification  of  folklore  and  to  the  composition 
of  hymns.  His  'Norske  folkev!ser>  (1851-53) 
comprised  about  130  poetic  versions  of  folk- 
lore, set  to  music  by  Lindeman.  He,  together 
with  Andreas  Faye,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  classi- 
fication  of  Norse  folklore.  Landstad  made  a 
translation  of  the  hymns  of  Lather  (1855)  and 
he  also  compiled  a  t>ook  of  hymns,  'Kirlcesabne- 
bog,*  which  in  1869  was  adopted  for  use  in 
the  Norwegian  churches  and  which  contained 
some  60  hymns  of  his  own  composition.  He 
also  published  'Digle  og  sange'  (1879),  and 
'Gamle  sagn  om  Hjartdoleme*  (1880). 

LANDSTURH,  lant'itoorm  (land  storm, 
)and  uprising),  in  Germany,  a  local  militia,  con- 
sisting of  two  levies  or  bans^  the  first  em- 
bracing all  males  liable  to  service  but  as  yet 
untrained  of  age  from  17  to  39,  and  the  second 
all  men,  trained  or  untrained,  from  39  to  45. 
See  Lanvwerh. 

LANDWBMfi,  Hnt'v&r  (•national  de- 
fense"), in  the  German  Emirire,  a  term  aptdied 


to  that  put  of  the  fflilitary  force  of  tbe  state 
which  is  not  kept  constaatlT-  under  ami,  but 
during  pemce  folldws  ordinary  trades,  and  ia 
onty  summoned  iato  active  service  on  the  break- 
ing OBI  of  war  or  some  interna]  emersenc?. 
It  wu  first  organiced  by  Pmsia  in  1613,  and 
was  extended  to  all  'states  of  the  German  Em- 
pire in  1871.  On  leaving  (he  reserve  of  the 
r^ular  army  the  soldier  spends  12  years  in  the 
Landwehr,  aftei  which  he  is  transferred  lo  the 
Landstnnn  <q.v.).  In  Austria  and  Hungary  the 
Landwehr,'  trfaidi  form  cadres  alongiide  tha 
regular  army,  was  reoiKinlied  in  18B9.  In 
SwitEcrla&d  the  years  from  32  to  40  are  spent 
in  this  force,  after  which  discharged  men  are 
drafted  to  the  Landatunn,  in  whtch  they  re- 
main for  ei^lu  years,  thus  termitiBliiig  their 
mikcary  service. 

LANK,  Alfred  Church,  American  geolo- 
gist: b.  Boston,  29  Jan.  1863.  He  was  gradaated 
at  Harvard  in  18B3  and  studied  at  the  UnivCT- 
sity  of  Heidelberg  in  1885-87.  He  was  in- 
structor in  mathematics  at  Harvard  in  1883-85; 
peirographer  of  the  Micbi^n  Geological  Stirvey 
and  instructor  in  tbe  Midugan  College  of  Mines 
in  1889-92;  and  assistant,  then  Suic  geologist 
of   Michigan  in  ia>2-1909._  Since   1909  he  has 


been   Pearson  professor   of   geology   and 
eralogy  at  Tufts  College.    He  was  a  dclesitc 
D  the  International  Geologic  Congress  in  1913. 


Besides  numecous  articles  he  is  editor  and  part 
author  of  various  reports  on  geoltwic  surveys 
in  Michigan  and  Canada  as  well  as  those  of  the 
United  Slates  Geologic  Survey. 

LANS,  Edwftrd  William,  Eoclish  Orien- 
talist: b.  Hereford,  17  Sept.  1801;  d  Worthing, 
Sussex,  10  Aug  1876.  Owing  to  a  breakdown 
in  health  be  went  to  Egypt  in  1825,  lived  the 
life  of  its  people  and  adopted  the  dress  of 
the  couDtrr.  In  1836  he  published  'Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,*  a  book 
which  bears  on  every  page  the  stamp  of  au- 
thenticity. His  next  work  was  the  first  accu- 
rate version  and  one  of  tbe  most  famous 
translations  of  the  'Arabian  Ni^ts*  (183S- 
40).  This  work  was  the  first  translation  of 
conseauence  into  English,  which  was  made 
directly  from  the  Arabic,  all  previous  trans- 
lations having  been  made  through  the  French. 
It  contained  valuable  illiistrations  and  numer- 
ous scholarly  and  indispensable  notes.  The 
translations  of  Burton  and  Payne  were  subse- 
quent to  it.  The  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
many  valuable  works  on  Egypt  and  especially  for 
his  'AralMC-Engllsh  L«icon>  (18ra-74),  which 
cost  him  30  years  of  unremitting  labor,  the 
expense  of  production  being  generously  under- 
taken by  bis  friend,  the  4th  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. The  siKceeding  parts  came  out  from 
1877  to  1892  imder  the  editorship  of  S.  Lane- 
Poole,  the  whole  forming  a  dictionary  indis- 
pensable to  the  students  of  Arabic.  (See  Arab- 
ian Nights).  Consult  his  'Life'  by  S.  Lane- 
Poole    (London  1877). 

LANE,  FranUin  Knight,  American  Cabi- 
net officer:  b.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada, 
IS  July  1864.  He  removed  to  California  id 
early  childhood  and  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1886.  He  was  en- 
gaged for  a  time  in  newspaper  woric  and  in 
18£E)  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  CaHfomia. 
He  practised  law  in  3an  FVancisco,  where  in 
I897-I9Q2  he  was  dty  counsd.    He  was  active 


pdlittcally  and  in  1905-13  served  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  receiving  bis  a)>> 
Eintment  frcMn  President  Roosevelt.  In  1913 
was  appointed  Secretary  ol  the  Interior 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  wilson. 

LANE,  G«orge  Uartiti,  American  ediM»- 
tor:  b.  Charlcstown,  Mass.,  24  Dec  1823;  d. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  30  June  1897.  He  wM 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1846  and  after 
four  years  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Got  tin  gen    returned    to   America    and   became 

Erofessor  of  Latin  at  Harvard  in  1851.  He 
chl  this  dtair  nntil  1894  when  he  became 
professor  emeritus.  He  published  'Latin  Pro- 
nunciation* (1871)  in  which  he  contended  for 
the  continental  pronunciation  of  the  languare 
as  against  the  'EnKlisb  method*  He  left  un-s 
finished  a  Latin  grammar,  completed  by  Mor.- 
nn  (1898).  The  famous  ballad  of  'The  Lone 
Fiahball'   was  written  by  Professor  Lane. 

LAKE,  Harry,  American  legislator :  K 
Corvallts,  Ore..  1855.  He  was  gradiiatsd-  at 
the  Williamette  University  in  1876  and  en- 
^ged  in  the  practice  of  medicihe  at  Portland, 
Ore.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
Slate  Insane  Asylum  in  1887-91,  and  waa 
mayor  of  Portland  in  1905-09,  He  was  elected 
to  the  full  term  in  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1913,  He  is  an  advooite  of  government 
ownership  of  telegraphs  and  telephones.  In 
■  the  debates  on  the  Armed  Neutrality  Bill,  Sen- 
ator Lane  greatlv  incensed  his  constituents  by 
taking  part  in  the  filibuster  of  5  March  1917 
against  the  bill. 

LANS,  Henry  Smith,  American  oolitidani 
b.  in  Montgomeiy  County,  Ky.,  24  FA.  1811j 
d.  1881.  He  stoiUed  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar:  removed  to  Indiana  in  1832,  and  whilo 
engaged  in  his  profesiian  became  praninent 
in  Whig  politics.  After  serving  as  SUte  sen- 
ator (1837),  he  was  twice  elected  to  C^ngresa 
(1838  and  1840),  and  in  the  Mexican  War 
lieutenant-colonel  of  an  Indiana  regimenL  The 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  was  followed  by 
a  preliminary  organization  which  led  tp .  tbe 
formation  of  the  Republican  parly,  and  in  this  ' 
movement  Lane  was  conspictious,  acting  with 
other  leaders  who  planned  tht  first  Republican 
national  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1856,  and  of  which  be  was  permanent  chair- 
man. A  coalition  of  Republicans  with  members 
of  the  (fisappearing  Americin  parly  in  18S9 
elected  him  (o  ihe  Untied  States  Senate,  but 
after  a  contest  he  was  unseated  in  favor  of  his 
Democratic  competitor.  He  was  elected  gov*- 
ernor  of  Indiana  in  1800,  and  in  tbe  same  year 
became    United    States    senator,    serving    one 

LANE,  Jamn  Henry,  American  politician 
and  soldier :  b.  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  22  June 
1814;  d  Leavenworth,  Kan,,  11  July  1866,  Ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  enlisted  as 
private  in  an  Indiana  regiment  in  1846.  served 
in  the  Mexican  War.  became  colonel. and  at 
Buena  Vista  commanded  a  brigade.  Returning 
from  the  war.  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
go  vertior  of  Indiana;  from  18S3  to  185S  was  a 
Democratic  representative  in  Congress;  in  the 
latter  year  removed  to  Kansas,  joined  the  Free- 
State  party,  acted  as  president  of  the  Topeka 
and  Leavenwonh  constitutional  conTcntions 
and  became  mator>general  of  the  Pree-Siate 
forces.      In    1856    the    Fre^-StMe    legidattirc 
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etecled  him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  he 
was  not  Allowed  to  sit.  He  was  a  prominent 
actor  in  tnrbnlent  scenes,  and  was  twice  in- 
dieted,  once  for  treason  and  again  for  murder: 
on  the  second  charge  he  was  tried  and  acquit- 
ted. In  1861  Kansas  was  admilted  to  the 
Union  and  Lane  was  elected  United  Slates 
senator,  but  entered  the  Federal  army  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  serving  with  ability  until  March 
1862,  when  hi^  commission  was  canceled.  The 
•Great  Southern  Expedition*  from  Kansas 
(1861-62)  and  other  military  schemes  of  the 
period  'were  conceived  by  Lane,  but  came  to 
nothing.  As  commander  for  recruiting  in  the 
Department  of  Kansas  (1862)  he  came  into 
colHsion  with  the  State  authorities  and  was 
charged  with  attempted  usurpotion.  In  1865  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, suffered  from  paralysis  in  the  following 
year  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 

lANB,  Jonathan  Homer,  American  mathe- 
matician: b.  GenesEo,  N.  Y..  9  Aug.  1819;  d. 


States  Coast  Survey  in  1847.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  cjiaminer  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  in  1848  and  was  principal  examiner  in 
18SI-57.  In  1869-80  he  was  connected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  member  of  the  Coast  Survey's  ' 
expe^tion  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  observe  the 
total  solar  eclipse  in  3869,  and  to  Catania, 
Spain,  in  1870.  He  invented  a  machine  tor 
finding  the  real  roots  of  the  higher  equations ; 
a  vi.iual  telegraph ;  an  improved  basin  for  mer- 
curial horixon;-  a  mechanism  for  holding  the 
Drummond  light  and  reflector  on  shipboard, 
etc.  He  published  'On  the  Law  of  Electric 
Induction  in  Metals'  (1846);  'Report  of  the 
Solar  Eclipse  of  7  Aug.  1869'  (1869)  :  'Theo- 
retical Temperature  of  the  Sun'  (1870)  ;  <Co- 
eflicients  of  Expansion  of  the  British  Stand- 
ard Yard  Bar'   (1877).  etc. 

IiAHB,  Joseph,  American  soldier  and  poli- 
tician :  b.  Buncombe  Coimty,  N.  C,  14  Dec 
1801;  d.  Oregon,  19  AprU  18SL  In  1816  he 
went  from  Henderson  County,  Ky.,  to  War- 
wick County,  Ind..  where  he  was  for  some  time 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  in 
1822-46  served  m  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature.  He  resigned  from  the  senate  in 
1846  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the  2d  Indiana 
Volunteers,  was  soon  commissioned  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pro- 
moted biigaaier-genetal.  He  was  wounded  at 
Buena  Vista,  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Hua- 
mantla  and  was  brevetted  major-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  for  this  service.  After  the  Mexican 
War  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon 
"iV;rritory,  was  Democratic  delegate  from  Ore- 
gon to  Congress  in  1851-57.  defeated  the  Rogue 
Indians  at  Table  Rock  in  1853  and  in  1859-61 
was  a  United  States  senator.  He  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1860  on  the 
unsuccessful  Breckenridge  ticket.  He  then  re- 
tired from  public  life  and  lived  at  his  ranch  in 
Oregon  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

LANE,  Sm  Ralph,  English  administrator 
in  America :  b.  Northaraotonshire.  England, 
about  1530:  d.  m  Ireland.  1603.  His  eariy  life 
was  spcDl  in  maritime  adventure;  in  1583-^  he 


held  a  command  in  Ireland,  in  1S8S  todf  the  di- 
rection of  the  colony  that  Ralci^  was  estab- 
lishing in  Vii^nia,  sailed  in  that  year  in  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenrille  and 
was  left  with  107  coltHiists  at  Roanoke  Island, 
while  the  fleet  returned  to  England  (25  August). 
He  was  thus  the  first  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  location  proved  unsuitable,  provisicxis  ran 
low  and  there  was  trouble  with  hostile  Imhaiu. 
On  19  June  1586  the  colony  sailed  for  Eneland 
in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Fnmds  Drake.  In  1589  Lane 
was  a  colonel  in  Drake's  expedition  gainst 
Portugal,  and  in  1591  helped  to  quell  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland.  It  is  regarded  as  not  tmlikety  that 
he  and  his  companions  first  brought  tobacco  and 
potatoes  to  England.  Letters  by  him  may 
be  read  in  Hawira'  'History  of  North  Carcdina' 
(1857);  and  in  Hale  (editor),  'Archzolt^ 
Americana>  (Vol.  IV  1860).  Consult  also  his 
'Account  of  the  Particularities  of  the  Imploy- 
menls  of  the  Englishmen  left  in  Virginia,' 
printed  by  H.  S.  fiurrage  in  'Early  English 
and  French  Voyages'    (New  York  1906). 

LANE,  Ralph  Norman  Angell  (Nobmah 
Anoeu.),  Anglo-American  author:  b.  England. 
^  Dec.  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lycet 
de  Saint  Omer,  France,  and  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1890 
and  engaged  in  ranching,  prospecting  and  news- 
paper work.  In  1898  he  returned  to  Europe  as 
Paris  correspondent  of  several  American  news- 
papers, servmg  in  this  capacitjr  until  1900,  when 
he  became  editor  of  the  Daily  Messenger  in 
Paris.  In  1905-15  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  Paris  Daily  Mail.  He  ts  famous  as  the  au- 
thor of  'The  Great  Illusion'  (1910)  which  has 
appeared  in  England,  America,  France,  Ger- 
tnany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  Italy, 
Russia,  Japan  and  China,  and  in  Hindu.  Ben- 
gali, Urdu,  Marathi  and  Tamil.  The  Garton 
Foundation  was  established  in  London  in  1913 
for  the  dissemination  of  Angell's  Ideas  of  a 
modem  world  state.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  'Patriotism  Under  Three  Flags'  (1903); 
<Europe's  Optical  Illusion'  (1909);  'War  and 
the  Essential  Realities'  (1913)  ;  'The  World's 
Highway'  (1915);  'The  Dangers  of  Half-Pre- 
paredness'  (1916),  etc.  ■ 

LANE,  William  Coolidge,  American  libra- 
rian: b.  Newton,  Mass.,  29  July  1859.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1881  and  was  assist- 
ant librarian  there  from  1887  to  1893,  when  he 
became  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenxum, 
continuing  in  that  position  until  1898.  since 
when  he  has  been  the  librarian  of  Harvard 
University.  From  1886  to  1900  he  served  as 
secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  publishing;  board 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  in 
1898-99  was  president  of  the  association  and 
since  1899  chairman  of  the  publishing  board. 
From  1904  to  1909  he  was  president  of  the  Bib- 
liographical Society  of  America. 

LANE-POOLE,  Stanley,  English  archx- 
olo^st  and  historian:  b.  London,  18  Dec  1854. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  E.  W.  Lane,  the  Orientalist 
(q.v.).  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Qiristi,  Ox- 
ford; in  1874-92  was  employed  in  the  coin  de- 
partment of  the  British  Museum;  was  sent  by 
the  British  government  on  archaeological  mis- 
sions to  Egyp't  (1883)  and  Russia  (1^);  was 
employed  by  the  Egyptian  govenunent  in  ar- 
chaeological research  at  Cairo   (1895-97);  and 
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from  1898-1904  was  professor  of  Arainc  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  has  pablished  in 
all  over  70  volumes,  amow  them  being  'Social 
Life  in  EKvpt'  (1883) ;  'The  Moors  in  Spain' 
(1887);  'Saractnic  ^^t'  (1900);  'Meducval 
India'  (1902)  ;  and  'The  Story  of  Cairo> 
(1902).  He  also  edited  many  volumes  and  pre- 
pared the  extensive  catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
and  Indian  coins  in  the  British  Kuseum  (187S- 
92);  'North  and  by  North'  (1903);  'The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights'  (J  vols.,  1906). 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
a  divinity  school  founded  at.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
IS29.  It  was  opened  for  students  three  years 
after  its  foundation  and  its  endowment  amounts 
lo  about  $500,000;  it  income  $20,000;  it  has 
8  instructors  and  57  students.  Althonsji  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Presb3>terian  Church 
it  receives  students  from  other  reformed  bod- 
ies. No  tuition  fees  are  chir^d,  board  is  low 
and  there  are  40  scholarships,  each  of  the  value 
of  $2,000.  The  college  stands  on  a  lot  of  60 
acres  donated  by  Elnathan  Kemper  in  1829^; 
there  mre  five  professors'  houses  and  a  library 
containing  over  23,000  volumes.  Two  dubs  are 
maintained,  the  General  Society  of  Alumni  and 
(he  Lane  Qub. 

LANESSAN,  Jean  Antoine  de.  ihSA  aA- 
twan  di  lan-e-san,  French  naturalist  and  pub- 
licist: b.  Saint  Andri-dc-Cubaac.  Gironde,  13 
July  1843.  He  entered  the  health  corps  of  the 
French  marine  service,  after  studying  medicine 
at  Bordeaux,  and  was  engaged  as  surgeon  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  China  until  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  He  was  elected  lo  the  National 
Assembly  in  1881  and  came  into  notice  as  a  Re- 
publican journalist.  Being  interested  in  colo- 
nial matters  he  was  appointed  governor-gen- 
eral of  Indo-China  in  1891-94;  and  his  writ- 
ings have  done  much  to  promote  French  colo- 
nization. He  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  the 
Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet,  1899-1902.  His 
principal  works  are  'De  Protoplasme  vigitaV 
(1876);  <La  Maticre,  la  ^^e  et  les  Etres  Vi- 
vants'  (1879);  'L'Expansion  Coloniale  de  la 
France'  (1888) ;  'Principes  de  Colonisation* 
(1897)  ;  <L'Indo-Chine  fran<;aise'  (1899)  ;  <U 
Morale  des  Religions'  (1905);  'L'Etal  et  les 
£«;tises  en  France  depuis  les  engines  jusqua  le 
separation*  (1906)  ;  'La  Lutte  contre  Ic  Crime' 
(I9I0);  'Nos  Fon:es  Navales'  (1911);  <Nos 
Forces  Militaires*   (1913). 

LANETT,  W-nft',  Ala.,  villi«e  in  Cham- 
bers Coimty.  two  miles  iouthwest  of  West 
Point,  Ga.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  Railroad  and 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  growing  owing  to  the  cotton 
mills,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  which  levy 
for  noaterials  upon  the  cotton  lands  surround- 
ing the  town.  The  mills  have  abundant  water 
power.     Pap.  3,820. 

LANPRANC,  Kn'frink  (Fr.  laA-friil), 
Anglo-Norman  ecclesiastic,  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest: b.  Pavia,  Italy,  about  lOOS;  d.  Canter- 
bury Kent,  24  May  10B9.  After  studying  law 
in  his  native  dty  he  left  Italy  about  1039  and 
founded  a  school  of  law  at  Avranches,  which 
soon  became  famous  in  1045,  but  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Bee  and  in  1046  was 
cbosen  its  prior.  He  opened  a  school  in  the 
monastery  which   presently   became  the   most 


poptriar  in  Europe.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
m  the  controversy  with  Berei^r  on  transub- 
stantiation.  About  1053  he  came  into  close  re- 
lations with  William  of  Normandy,  and  though 
he  al  first  condemned  William's  marriage  with 
his  cousin,  he  afterward  (1059)  went  to  Rome 
to  procure  the  papal  dispensation  for  it.  Wil- 
liam accordingly  made  him  prior  of  his  new 
foundation,  the  abb^  of  Saint  Stephen  at  Caen 
(1066),  and  in  1070  made  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  place  of  Stigand.  Lanfranc  was 
William's  most  valued  coutisellor,  acted  as  re- 
gent in  the  king's  absence  and  ccoitinued  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus  to  exercise  a  great  and 
moderating  influence  on  the  government  of 
En^and.  He  rebuilt  Canterbury  Cathedral  in 
the  Norraan  style  after  the  fire  of  1067.  Con- 
sult his  'Ufe'  by  Crozals  (Paris  1877)  ;  and 
Freeman's  'History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.* 
The  first  complete  edition  of  bis  works  wat 
edited  by  D'Acb^ry  (Pacis  1648). 

LANFRANCO,      l&n-friln'kd,      GioTUUU, 

Italian  historical  painter:  b.  Parma,  1580  or 
1581;  d.  Rome,  1647.  He  was  a  page  in  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montalo.  who  placed 
him  in  the  studio  of  Agostino  Carracd  at 
Parma.  Later  he  studied  in  Rome  under  An- 
nibale  Carracd,  assisting  him  in  painting  the 
frescoes  in  the  Famese  Palace.  His  most  not- 
able work  was  done  in  fresco  painting,  al- 
though there  is  a  considerable  number  of  his 
oil  paintings  in  the  various  Italian  collections- 
He  was  also  an  engraver,  his  most  famous 
work  in  that  line  being  the  plates  for  Ra- 
phael's biblical  subjects  in  the  Vatican.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  his  frescoes  are  his  'An- 
gels in  Glorv,'  painted  for  his  old  patron,  die 
Marquis  of  Montalo,  in  the  cupola  of  Mbtiv  in 
PiazEo  at  Piacenza;  the  completion  of  the  CO- 
poia  frescoes  of  San  Andrea  dclla  Valle;  the 
cupola  of  the  church  of  Gesil  Nuovo  at  Naples; 
and  he  painted  other  frescoes  in  various  north- 
ern Italian  dties.  He  painted  'Saint  Peterwalk- 
mg  upon  the  Sea*  for  Saint  Peter's  Churdi  In 
Rome  and  likewise  executed  a  Pasnon  series 
for  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  there.  His  serr> 
ices  to  ecclesiastical  art  were  recogniicd  by 
Pope  Urban  VIIl  who  knighted  him. 

LANPRKY,  Piem,  pe-ar  laf^-fr&,  Frendi 
historian  and  publicist:  b.  C3iamb^ry,  26  Oct 
1828;  d.  Pau,  France,  15  Nov.  1877.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  fais  native  town 
and  in  Paris  and  became  well  known  by  the 
publication  of  works  in  support  of  political  and 
religious  liberalism.  These  include  'L'Eglise 
et  les  philosophes  au  XVIII  siede*  (1855); 
'Essai  sur  la  revolution  fran^aise'  (1858) ; 
•Histoire  politioue  des  papes*  (1860)  ;  'Lettres 
d'Everard'  (18o0),  a  social  novel  in  epistolary 
form:  <Le  r^iablissement  de  la  Pologne' ;  and 
'Etudes  et  portraits  politiques'  (1863).  His 
most  important  work  is  a  'History  of  Napoleon 
I'  <1867-75),  which  is  strongly  hostile  to  Na- 
poleon. It  was  incomplete  at  his  death.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  department  of  Bouches-du- Rhone,  and 
took  his  seat  witfc  the  Republican  Left.  He  wa» 
Ambassador  at  Berne  (1871-73),  and  in  187S  he 
_was  elected  a  life  senator, 

LANG,  Andrew,  English  author:  b.  Sd- 
kiilt.  31  March  1844;  d.  *  July  1912.  He  «M 
edtxated  at  Saint  Andrews  and  at  Balliol  Ceil- 
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versatile  writer  of  his  time,  and  was  recoeniied 
as  an  authority  on  many  subjects,  including 
Greek,  French  and  English  literature,  anthro- 
pology and  folklore,  Scottish  history  (especially 
the  Jacobite  period),  telepathy  and  physical 
research.  His  wide  learning  appears  in  his 
nrose  rendering  of  the  'Odyssey*  (1879;  with 
Butcher),  and  the  <Iliad>  (1SB2;  with  Myers 
and  Leaf),  and  'Homer  and  the  Epic'  (1893), 
a  defense  of  the  unity  of  the  poems;  in  his 
works  on  comparative  mythology  and  religion, 
'Custom  and  Myth'  (1884),  'Irfyth,  Ritual,  and 
Religion*  (1887;  new  ed„  1899)  ;  'The  Making 
of  Religion'  (1898),  and  'Magic  and  Religion' 
(1901)  f  and  in  his  studies  of  Scottish  history, 
such  as  'A  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Roman  Occupation';  'The  Mystery  of  Mary 
Stuart'  and  'Prince  Charles  Edward.'  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  bis  work  is  to  ba 
&iUDd  in  'Letters  to  Dead  Authors'  (1886); 
'Letters     on     Literature'     (1889) ;     'Angling 


Ushed  also  volumes  of  v 

China'  (1880);  'Rhymes  a  la  Mode'  (18H4)  : 
'Grass  of  Parnassus'  (1888) ;  'Ballads  of 
Books'  (1888)  ;  'Ban  et  Arriere  Ban'  (1894). 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  'Cock-l^ne 
and  Common  Sense'  (1894).  a  discussion  of  the 
spiritualistic  question ;  'John  Knox  and  the 
Reformation'  (1905);  'A  Defence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  the  Border  Minstrelsy' 
(1910J  :  and  the  biographies  of  Lockhart  (1896) 
and  Tennyson  (1901).  See  Letters  to  Deab 
Authors. 

LANG,  Arnold,  Swiss  zoologist  and  anat^- 
omist :  b.  Of tringen,  1855.  He  was  educated  4 
tbe  universities  of  Geneva  and  Jena,  and  ia 
1876  became  privatdoceut  in  aooiogy  at  Bern. 
He  was  a^stant  at  the  zoological  station  at 
Naples  in  1878-85,  and  was  Ritter  professor 
of  phylogeny  at  Jena  in  1886-89.  In  1389  h* 
became  pro/eesor  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  where  in 
1898-99  he  was  rector.  He  wrote  'Die  Poly 
claden  (Seeplanarieu)  des  Golfes  von  Neapel' 
■  (1884);  'Ueber  den  Einfluss  dcr  festsitzenden 
Lebensweise  auf  die  ihiezre'  (1888)  ;  and  his 
'Lehrbuch  der  Terglcichenden  Anatomie'  was 
translated  into  the  English  'Text-book  of  Com-- 
parative  Anatomy'  (Part  L  1891;  part  11,1896). 

LAKG,  Benjamin  Johnson,  American 
musician :  b.  Salem,  Mass.,  28  Dec  1837 ;  d  1909. 
He  studied  music  under  his  father,  an  organist 
and  pianoforte  teacher,  and  al  15  began  work 
as  teacher  and  organist.  In  1855  he  went  to 
Germany  for  further  study,  which  for  three 
years  he  pursued  under  the  instruction  of  Liszt, 
Albert  Jaell  and  others.  Returning  to  Boston 
he  at  once  attained  prominence  as  organist, 
pianist,  teacher  and  conductor;  became  organist 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  18S9  and 
conductor  of  the  same  in  1895;  conductor  of  the 
Apollo  Qub  in  1868,  and  of  the  Cecilia  Society 
in  1874.  In  1869  he  made  a  second  vhh  to 
Europe,  and  gave  concerts  in  Berlin  and  other 
cities.  As  a  member  of  the  concert  committee 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  he  did 
much  in  the  interest  of  nnistcal  culture,  and 
throtigh  this  and  other  organizations  secured 
the  produotion  Of  many  new  works.    The  inlro^ 


ihiction  of  Wagner  to  tbe  Amerion  puWic  was 
in  no  small  part  due  to  his  presentation  of  that 
master.  He  also  introduced  in  America  Men- 
delssohn's 'Walpnrgis  Night'  and  Berhoz' 
'Damnation  of  Faust.'  While  he  accomplished 
much  work  as  a  composer,  few  of  his  com- 
poaitions  have  been  published 

LANG,  CoBfDO  Gordon,  English  arch- 
Hshop:  b.  31  Oct.  1864;  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Marshall  Lang  D.D.,  C.V.O,  As  an  un- 
dergraduate be  had  a  brilliant  career  at  Glas- 
gow Umveratty,  at  B3lli<d  College,  Oxford; 
and  was  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London, 
1883-89.  He  became  a  FeUow  of  AU  Souls' 
CoUcge,  Oxford,  in  1888,  and  attained  the  de* 
grees  of  D.D.,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  and  D.LitL  He 
Leeds  1890-93 ;  Fellow  and  Deao 


ditireh,— Oxford,  1894-96;  vicar  of  Portsea, 
1896-1901-  bishop  of  Stepney,  1901-08;  Canoo 
of  Saint  Paul's,  1901-08;  and  hooorary  diaplain 
to  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  created 
ardibishop  of  York  in  1908  and  at  the  con- 
firmation held  in  the  Churdi  House  20  Jan. 
L909  objections  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  Truth  Society  on  the  g^round  that 
while  bishop  of  Stepney  he  had  allowed  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  as  to  church  ritual  The  objec- 
tions were  dismissed  by  the  commissioners  in 
chambers  presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  technical  grounds  'that  they 
could  not  be  lawfrlly  received."  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1918. 

LANG,    Heinrich,    German-Swiss    theolo- 

fian  and  reform  leader ;  b.  Frommem,  Wurlem- 
urg,  14  Nov.  1826;  d.  Zurich,  13  Jan,  1876.  He 
was  educated  in  theology  at  the  University  of 
Tiibingen  and  took  part  in  the  uprising  of  1843^ 
for  which  he  was  banished.  He  became  pastor 
of  Wartau,  Switzerland,  and  won  wide  recogni- 
tion for  his  advocacy  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
,  He  later  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Meilen. 
He  established  a  paper  called  Die  Zeitttimme* 
aus  der  reformirten  Kirche  der  Schweitt  which 
he  later  combined  with  Bitzios'  Berner  Wochem- 
blalter  under  the  new  name  Reform.  He  op- 
posed the  old  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  rfiurdi, 
and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
broader  views.  Pie  wrote  'Versuch  einer  christ- 
lichen  Dogmatik'  (1858;  2d  ed,  1868);  'EJn 
gang  durdi  die  christllche  well'  (18S9;  2d  ed, 
1870),  and  'Religiose  Reden'  (2  vols.,  1873-74; 
2d  ed.,  1896).    . 

LANG,  John  HBrahall,  Scottish  Presby- 
terian clergyman  and  educationist:  b.  Glasford, 
Lanarkshire,  14  May  1834;  d.  Aberdeen.  2  May 
1909.  After  completing  his  education  at  Glas- 
gow University  he  filted  successively  several  im- 
portant charges,  and  was  minister  of  the 
Barony  parish  in  Glasgow  from  187J-190a  He 
was  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1893.  He  was  the  author  of  several  devotional 
nd    other    religious    worts.      His    third  _  son, 


Cosmo    Gordon    Lang     (q.v.),    was    appoii 
archbishop  of  York   (1909).     In  .1900  he 


lied 


appointed" vice-chancellor  and  prindpal  of  Aber- 
deen University. 

LANG.  Karl  Heinrich  Ritter  von,  Ger- 
man historian:  b.  Balgheim.  near  Nordlingen, 
7  July  1764;  d.  Ausbach,  26  March  I83S.  He 
was  educated  at  the  uuivcrMties  of  Altdorf  and 
Gotlingeu,  specializing  in  history  and  |urisp^^ 
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4taKe.  In  1789  he  Wrb  private  sccrctuy  to 
Baron  vob  Btihier,  Wurtemburv's  envo^  at 
Viesna;  he  traveled  and  studied  extenuvuly, 
and  from  1793-1801  he  was  private  teertbury 
and  archivist  to.  the  Prussian  leader  Harden- 
berg.  In  1797  he  was  secretanr  of  the  legation 
at  the  ConKresa  of  Raatadl.  He  was  ennobled 
in  1808  and  in  lSI0-t7  was  archivist  in  Munich, 
relirinjf  in  1817.  Hts  dependability  as^a  his- 
torian IS  lessened  by  his  tendency  lo  satire,  and 
his  giving  rein  to  personal  prejudices.  Amone 
his  many  works  are  'Memonen*  (BmnswicK 
1842;  2d  cd,  1881)  ;  'Beitrige  zur  Keiintnis  der 
naturlichen  und  politischen  Verfassung  des 
oettingischen  .  VaterUndes>  (1786)  ;  'Neuere 
Geschichte  des  FursUntums  Bayreuth'  (179&- 
1811);  'Bayerns  Gauec'   (1830). 

LANGBAINB,  lang'biA,  Gcrvd  (LAir«- 
BAiNB  THE  youmcbr),  Enghsh  dramatic  biogra- 
plieT  and  critic:  b.  Oxford,  IS  July  1656;  d. 
there,  23  JtuK  1692.  He  was  the  son  of  Gerard 
Langbaine,  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  educated  at  Univeruty  College,  pz- 
ford.  For  years  he  trifled  with  literary  pur^ 
suits. and  in  November  1687  a  work  appeared 
under  Langbaine's  name  entitled  "hftimus  Tri- 
umphans,  or  the  Plagiaries  of  the  English  Stage 
Exposed  in  a  Catalogue  of  Comedies,  Trage- 
dies, etc.^  A  month  Utcr  the  work  rcappearod 
as  'A  Kew  Catalogue  of  English  Plays,'  the 
advertisement  disclaiming  responsibility  for  the 
title  of  the  first  edition  and  for  an  uncorrected 
preface,  Langbaine  attributed  the  unauthorized 
edition  with  its  derisive  title  to  the  maHce  of 
E^den.  At  this  time  LangfMiine  had  collected 
980  English  dramatic  works.  He  later  wr6[e 
'An  Account  of  the  En^ish  Dramitie  Poets, 
etc'  (Oxford  1691),  which  is  his  best-known 
and  most  valuable  compilation.  He  was  elected 
yeoman  bedel  of  arts  at  Oxford  in  1690  and 
esquire  bedel  Of  law  and  architypographus  in 
1691. 

LANQBBIH,  lang^In,  Aunut  Friedrich 
Brnat,  German  humorist :  b,  Badeburg  near 
.Dresden.  6  Sept.  1757;  d.  Berlin,  2  Jan.  1835. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law  at  Leipzig  and 
engaged  in  practice  in  Dresden  until  1800  when 
he  went  to  Berlin  to  enter  upon  a  library 
career.  Both  his  verse  and  pniseare  of  b 
rollicking  humorons  cast  and  were  Wtddy  popu- 
lar. He  wrote  'SchWanke'  (1792;  2d  «dJ, 
1888)  ;  'Thomas  Kellerwurm>  (1806)  ;  'Samml' 
Hche  Schriften'  (1835-37) ;  'Himioristisehe 
Gedichte,'  edited ty  Tittmann  (1872) ;  'Humors 
istische  Erzahlungen'  (1891),  Many  of  his 
poems  enjoyed  a  tasting  popularity  as  songs, 
'  LANGDALZ,  Marmaduke,  Bakox  Eng- 
lish soldier;  b.  near  Beverley,  about  1598;  d. 
Holme,  5  Aug,  1661.  He  came  into  public  notice 
in  1639  when  he  opposed  the  ship-money  levy 
on  Yorkshire,  but  when  the  Civil  War  began  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  King  Charles  I,  and  in 
1643  he  raised  a  regiment  to  fight  for  him.  He 
afterward  became  a  commander  of  cavalry,  dc' 
feaied  rthe  invading  Scottish  army  at  Corbndge, 
Northumberland,  19  Feb.  1644,  and  later  fought 
at  Marston  Moor,  He  was  victorious  at  Mel- 
ton Mowbray  25  Feb,  1645;  and  succeeded  in 
raising  the  siege  of  Pontefract  on  1  March  1645, 
a  piece  of  work  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most 
tnlliant  of  his  career.  He  was  defeated  at 
Naseby,  at  Rowton  Heath  aad  at  Sherbum; 
and  the  battle  of  Carlisls  cotaipletely  diattcroa 


tbe  Tvaaafit  oi  Us  IJOQ  horsemen  so  tbal  ha 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  Iile  of  Mao, 
whence  bit  escaped  i«  France  in  May  1646.  In 
the  saoond  Civil  War  lie  returned  to  ScMland 
with  a  commission  from  C3ur1es  II,  and  on  28 
Aftril  1648  he  eunirised  Berwick  and  quickly 
raised  a  body  of  Royalist^,  He  was  defeated 
by  Ccoiuweirs  army  at  Preston,  17  Aug.  1648, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  25  August.  He  was 
one  of  seven  persons  debarred  from  pardon  by 
Parliament,  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
prison.  He  entered  the  Venetian  service  and 
was  Mominent  in  the  defense  of  Candia  against 
the  Turks  in  1652,  After  the  Restoration 
Oiarles  II  created  him  a  Pcer  His  estates  had 
been  confiscated  by  Parfiament,  his  losses  in 
the  service  of  the  king  amounting  to  £160,000, 
and  he  excused  himself  from  the  coronation 
ceremonies  in  1661  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 

LANGDSLL,  ChiiatopheT  Colombua, 
American  lawyer :  b.  New  Boston,  Hillsborough 
County,  N,  H^  22  May  1826;  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  6  July  1906,  He  studied  at  Harvard, 
was  graduated  from  its  law  school  in  1853,  in 
1851-70  practise^  m  New  York,  in  1870  be:- 
came  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  and  in  1871  dean  of  the  law  school 
faculty.  In  1895  he  retired.  'He  was  an  orig- 
inator of  the  so-called  «case"  sjrslem  of  lefpil 
study,  antj  was  otherwise  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  progress  of  professional  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  His  publications  include 
'Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Contracts* 
(1870;  enlarged  ed,  1877);  <Cases  on  Sales' 
(1872)  ■  'Summary  of  Equity  Pleading*  (1877; 
2d  ed.,  1883),  and  'Cases  in  Equity  Pleading* 
(1878);  'Brief  Survey  of  Equity  Jurispm- 
dence'  (1904). 


Sept.  1819.  Ac  the  outbreak  of  the  RevolutioB- 
ary  War  he  embarked  in  the  patriotic  can^ci 
and  in  1775  be  was  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental CougresB,  but  resigned  office  in  June 
1776^  on  becoming  navy  agent.  In  1777  while 
■peaker  of  tbe  New  Hampshire  assembly,  he 
pledged  a  large  portion  of  his  property  for  the 
purpose  of  equipping  the  brigade  widi  wfaidH 
Stark  defeated  Uie  Hessians  at  BemiingtoO. 
He  took  part  iu  the  baltle  of  Stillwater  aiid 
commanded  a  company  at  Saratoga  and  in 
Rhode  Islaad.  Subsequently  he  was  a  member 
and  speaker  of  the  State  legislature,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Contineutal  Congress,  a  delegate  lo 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  president  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  one  of  the  first  United 
States  senators  from  New  Hampshire,  which 
office  he  held  until  1801,  serving  for  a  time  as 
president  of  the  Senate.  In  politics  be  acted 
with  Jefferson,  who  upon  assuming  office  in 
180!  oflered  him  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  which  he  declined.  From  1805  to  1812; 
with  the  exception  of  about  two  years,  he  was 
governor  of  New  Hampshire;  and  in  1812  he 
was  offered  by  the  Republican  congressional 
caucus  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  which.  On  the 
score  of  i^e  and  infirmities,  he  declined.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement. 
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d  Hampton  Palls,  N.  H.,  1797.  He  was  gradn- 
ated  from  Harvard  in  1740  and  was  pastor  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1747-74.  In  1774  he  became 
president  of  Harvard,  resigning  in  1780.  In  the 
New  Hampshire  Convention  he  ardently  advo- 
cated the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Aberdeen  in  1762.  Lan^don  was  the  author  of 
.-...wi   1—  —   religion  and  philosophy. 


several  works  c 


21  Dee.  1813;  d.  there,  20  Feb.  1899,  He  took 
bis  degree  in  medicine  at  Berlin,  became  a 
surgeon^  in  -the  Prussian  arm);  in  1840,  saw 
service  in  the  Schleswis-Holstein  campaign  of 
1849  and  afterward  settled  at  Bielefeld,  where 
tie  practised  medicine  and  began  his  literary 
career.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of  surgeon- 
general  in  1878.  He  wrote  <Der  Inseikonig' 
71852;  3d  ed.,  1858);  'Der  Irre  von  Saint 
James>  (1854;  9th  ed.,  1891);  'Waher  Lund' 
(1855)  ;  *Die  Tochter  des  Diplomaten'  (1865)  ; 
'Die  MoseInixe>  (1877)  ;  <Der  Meier  von 
Monjardin'  (1891),  etc  His  'Gesainmelte 
Schnften*  was  published  in  36  volumes 
(18S7HS6). 

LANGB,  Friedricb  Albert,  German  sod- 
olosist  and  economist:  b.  Wald  near  Solingen, 
28  Sept.  1828;  d,  Marburg,  23  Nov.  1875.  He 
was  educated  at  Dinsberg,  Zurich  and  Bonn, 
and  became  privatdocent  in  philosophy  at  Bonn 
in  1855.  In  1858  he  became  schoolmaster  at 
Duisberg,  but  resigned  upon  the  government 
forbidding  schoolmasters  to  partake  in  political 
activities,  and  entered  journalism  in  the  cause 
of  political  and  social  reform.  He  was  a  hitter 
opponent  of  Bismarck's  ministry.  In  1866  he 
removed  to  Winterthur  near  Ziirich,  where  he 
was  connected  wub  the  IVinlerthurtr  Land- 
bole.  He  became  privatdocent  at  Zurich  in 
1669  and  professor  of  inductive  philosophy  in 
1870.  His  strong  sympathy  with  the  Frencn  ia 
Che  Franco-Prussian  War  influenced  his  resig- 
nation from  Zurich  but  he  afterward  abandoned 
folitics.  In  1872  he  became  professor  at  Mar* 
urg.  He  wrote  'John  Stnart  Mills  Aueichtcn 
iiber  die  sociale  Frage'  (1866)  ;  'Geschichte  des 
Uaterialisimus*  (1667;  8th ed.,  1908) ;  'LogUdie 
Shidien>   (1877;  2d  ed.,  1894),  etc. 

LANOE,  Henry,  German  cartographer:  b. 
Stettin,  13  April  IS] ;  d.  Berlin,  20  Aug.  1893. 
He  was  for  three  years  engaged  upon  John- 
son's Physical  Atlas  in  Edinburgh  and  in  I8S&-- 
60  be  was  head  of  the  geographical  department 
of  Brockhaus  in  Leipzig.  He  was  appointed  in- 
spector in  the  Berlin  Statistical  Bureau  in 
1868.  Among  his  publications  are  'Atlas  vom 
Nordamerika'  (18S4);  'Brockhaus  Reise-atlas> 


LANGE,  Johann  Peter,    German   theolo- 

fian :  b.  Sonnefonn  near  Elberfeld,  10  April 
802;  d.  Bonn.  9  July  1884.  He  studied  at 
Bonn,  held  several  pastorates  and  in  1S54  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  He  was 
one  _  of  the  editors  of,  the  'TbeoJogische- 
homiletisches  Bibelwcrk,  *  which  was  trans- 
lated, edited  and  enlarged  under  the  direetio 


Mw  ed.,  1870) ;  'Gnindriss  der  tiiedogiKben 
Encyclopadie'  (1887);  'Grundriss  der  christ- 
lidien  £thik>  <1878);  'Grundriss  der  Bibcl- 
kunde'   <1881),  etc 

LANGB,  lang'«,  Tuliog  Henrik,  Danish 
art  critic:  b.  Vordingbora;,  19  June  1838;  d 
Co^hagen,  20  Aug.  189&  After  leaving  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  he  ttaveled  in  Italy, 
and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  study  of 
the  history  of  art,  becoming  in  1888  professor 
in  that  subject  at  Copenhagen  University. 
Among  his  works  are  'On  Art  Values'  (1876) ; 
'Danish  and  Foreign  Art*  (1879);  'Gods  and 
Men  in  Homer>  (1881);  'Art  and  Politics' 
(1885) ;  'Bastien  Lepage  and  Other  Pabters* 
(1889) ;  'Thorwaldscn's  Representation  of  the 
Human  Figure'  (1893).  In  his  'Billed- 
kunstens  Fremstilhng  at  Menneskesldlckel 
sen'  (3  vols.,  1892-99)  he  elaborates  his  dis- 
coveiy  of  ibe  "Law  of  Frontality.*  Consuli 
Brandes,  G,,  'Julius  H.  Lange'  (Copenhagen 
1898). 

LANGB,  Thonus,  Danish  novelist:  b.  Co- 
penhagen, 1829;  d.  Lyn^y,  1887.  He  studied 
theology  but  abandoned  it  for  a  literary  career. 
His   work   ranks   nearly   equal  to   that   of   his 

contemporary  co ^-ii--l__- j.      t... 

firat   successful   i 


was   'Even^ets  Land' 

iioos;.  i^ater  writings  include  'Aaen  og 
avot»  (1870) ;  'Romantiske  skildringer' 
(1872);  'be  lyse  Nutter'  (1875);  'Nyt  Liv> 
(1879),  etc. 

LANGS,  llior  Nsve,  Danish  author  and 
translator:  b.  Copenhagen,  1851;  d.  1915.  He 
(tudied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  and 
took  his  Ph.D,  there  in  1894.  He  became  a 
professor  at  Moscow  in  1877  and  in  1887  he 
was  Danish  consul  there.  His  work  includes 
lome  excellent  poetry  and  prose  work  besides 
translations  of  verse  from  the  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  Russian  and  English.  His  'Skildringer 
fra  den  russiske  Literatur>  (1886)  ranks  as  a 
notable  production.  He  wrote  'En  Uaaned  i 
Orienten'  (1887);  'Skiwer  og  Phanlasier' 
(1890);  'Gennem  farvet  Glas'  (1894);  '!■ 
danske  Farver'   (1907),  etc. 

LANGBLJBR,  lanzh'Iya',  Sn  Fnnscni 
Charles  StunaUa,  Canadian  ]Urist  and  states- 
man: b.  Saint  Rosalie,  Quebec,  24  Dec  1838: 
d.  8  Feb.  1915.  He  was  educated  at  Saiot 
Hyacinthe  College.  Laval  University  and  the 
Law  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  was  professor  of 
Roman  law  and  afterward  of  civil  law  and 
economics  at  Laval  University.  He  served  in  tie 
Canadian  House  of  (Emmons  in  1884-98;  was 
Minister  of  Crown  Lands,  Quebec.  1878-79; 
mayor  of  Quebec  in  1882-90;  and  puisne 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1898-1907. 
He  was  acting  chief  jusdce  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  province  of  Quebec  divi^on  in 
1906-11;  and  from  1911  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  He  was 
knighted  In  1907.  He  published  'De  La 
Preuve  en  Mati£re  Qvile  et  Commerciale' ; 
'Commentaire  du  Code  Civil  de  la  Province 

LANGBN,  Joseph,  German  theoloraan:  b. 
Cologne,  3  June  18^;  d.  Bonn,  13  July  1901. 
He  studied  at  the  UniversiW  of  Bonn  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  1859.  He  ba;ame  assistant 
professor  in  1864  and  in  1867  professor  of  the 
exegesis  of  the  New  TestamDnt  M  Bono,  a 
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Kution  be  held  for  the  resiainder  of  his  life. 
1870  he  supported  DdlUnger  in  his  um- 
Iroversy  with  the  Vatican  and  was  excommuni- 
cated. He  left  the  01^  CaAoiic  Chnwh  in 
1878  because  of  the  jiemujuan  to  marly  whicji 
was  given  priests,  but  he  was  never  reunited 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  writ- 
ings, which  made  him  well  known,  include 
'Introduction  to  the  New  Tesiametu'  (1868; 
2d  ed.,  1873)  ;  'An  Examination  of  the  Vatican 
Dogma  in  the  Light  of  Patristic  Exegesis 
of  the  New  Testament* ;  'History  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent 
III>  (4  vols.,  1881-93),  etc  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  InUmqtionai  theologische  Zeit- 
tchrift. 

LANGBNBBCK,  lang'Sn-b^k,  Berahard 
Rndolph  Konrad  von,  German  surgeon :  b. 
Pardingbiittel,  8  Nov.  1810:  d.  Wiesbaden,  29 
Sept,  1887.  He  took  his  degree  at  Gottingen 
in  1835.  He  traveled  in  France  and  England, 
returned  to  Giittingen  as  privatdocent  and  in 
1842  became  professor  of  surgery  at  Kiel. 
He  succeeded  DieSenbach  as  director  of  the 
Ctinical  Institute  for  Surgery  and  Ophthalmol- 
ogy at  Berlin,  serving  there  in  1848-82,  when 
he  retired.  He  was  a  daring  and  skilful  sur- 
geon and  made  a  reputation  in  facial  surgery, 
as  well  as  in  resection,  an  operation  on  the 
bone  which  frequently  obviates  amputation  of  a 
limb;  and  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds 
he  was  an  authority.  He  was  general  field 
surgeon  of  the  army  in  the  war  with  Den- 
marTc  in  1848,  served  in  1864-1866  and  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-7L  He  was 
ennobled  for  his  services  in  the  Danish  War. 
He  puWished  'Chirurgische  Beobachlungen  aus 
dem  Kriege'  (1874), 

LANGBNBBCK,  Kari,  American  cer- 
amic chemist:  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  7  Oct.  1861. 
He  studied  under  Victor  Meyer  in  Zurich  and 
under  Carl  Liebermann  in  Berlin.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  Rockwood  Pottery  in 
Cincinnati  in  1885-90,  and  is  the  originator  of 
the  Rockwood  faience  and  adventurine  pottery 
glazes.  In  ^1888-90  he  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Miami  Medical  College.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  consulting  chemist  and  since  1908 
has  been  associate  editor  of  the  Joumal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry.  He 
wrote  ^Chemistry  of  Pottery'  (189S). 
-  LANGSNBECK,  Konrad  Johann  Mar- 
tin, German  stirgeon;  b.  Horneburg,  5  Dec. 
1776;  d.  24  Jan.  1851.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
Vienna  and  Wiirzburg  and  took  his  degree  at 
GSttingen  in  1302.  He  was  appointed  professor 
at  Gfittingen  in  1804.  He  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful both  as  a  surgeon  and  as  a  teacher. 
He  founded  and  edited  the  Bibliothek  fur 
Chirurgie  «nrf  Ophthatmologie  (1806-28).  He 
was  the  father  of  Maximilian  Adolph  Lan- 
GEWBECK  (1818-77),  also  famous  as  a  surgeon 
and  uncle  of  Bernharb  Rudolph  Konhad  von 
Langenbeck  (q.v.). 

LANGBNDIJK,  lang'en-dik,  Pieter,  Dutch 
poet  and  dramatist:  h.  Haarlem,  1683;  d,  J756. 
He  was  by  trade  a  designer  of  textile  patterns 
but  lumen  to  Hlerature,  in  which  he  achievea 
considerable  success.  His  work  includes  a 
number  of  dramas,  chie^  eomedies,  some  of 
which  are  still  produced,  and  he  was  the  author 
of  numerous  poems.  His  works  Include  -^Don 
Quichot*  {1696);  'De  Zwewa'  <1712)i  <Het 


wedsrzyds  fauwelylcsbetkdB*  (1714);  ^Kveia- 
Louwen'  (1715);  'Quincapoix  of  de  wind* 
baudelaars*  (1720);  <Xantipp«  of  Het  boost 
wyf  des  filosoofs  Socrates  betengeld'  <1?56); 
etc.  His  pa«ms  were  published  in  his  collected 
works.  'Gedlchten'  (1760).  Consult  Van 
Hampen,  'Histoire  des  lettres  Neertandaise^' 
(1821-26);  Meijer,  'Pieter  Langendijk*  (18PI). 
In-ziil'tsa, 
province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Salza,  19  miles  northwest  of  Erfurt.  It  became 
a  town  in  1211,  was  subsequently  part  of  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  and  in  1815  came  into 
Prussian  possession.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
of  the  Benedictine  monastety  of  Hohenburg, 
where  Henry  IV  was  victorious  over  the  Sax- 
ons in  1075.  It  was  the  field  of  three  other 
famous  battles;  the  defeat  of  the  imperial 
army  by  the  Prussians  and  English,  15  Feb. 
1761;  the  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  the 
Bavarians  17  April  I8l3,  and  the  defeat  of  &e 
Prussians  by  the  Hanoverians  27  June   1866^ 


The  modem  town  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
textile  industries.  There  are  sulphur  springs 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  12,663. 

LANGENSCHEIDT,  lang-Sn-schlt,  Qus- 
tav,  German  philologist  and  publisher:  b,  Ber- 
lin, 21  Oct.  1832;  d.  there,  11  Nov.  1895.  He 
was  an  extensive  traveler  and  the  originator 
with  Charles  Tons  saint  of  the  Toussaint- 
Lan  gen  Scheldt  method  of  self -instruction  iij 
languages.  The  first  textbook  of  the  series, 
Franzosische  Unterrichtsbriefe  zum  Selbst? 
studiiun'  (1856)  reached  tts  62d  "edition  in 
1902.  He  was  assisted  by  Karl  Von  Dalen 
and  Henry  Lloyd  in  the  preparation  of  'Eng- 
lisch  Unterrichtsbriefe.'  He  published  also 
(he  Sachs-Villatte  Franrosisdideutsches  Wor- 
terbuch'  (1868-94)  ;  the  Muret-Sanders  'En- 
cyclopadie  Worterbuch  der  Engliseh  und 
deutsche  Sprache*  (1891-1901),  etc.  The  sys- 
tem was  founded  on  the  Hamitton-lacDtot 
method  and  has  been  widely  adopted  for  usp 
in  different  languages. 

LANQBVIN,  lanzh-vifi,  Sir  Hector  Looia, 
Canadian  statesman:  b.  Quebec,  26  Aug.  1S36; 
d,  1906.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850. 
He  entered  Parliament  during  the  Union 
period,  and  on  Confederation  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State ;  was  subsequently  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (1869-73)  ;  Postmaster-General 
(1878)  ;  and  again  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(1879-91).  He  retired  from  public  life  in 
1891. 

LANGBVIN,  Jean  Francois  Pierre  l« 
Force,  ihon  fran-swa  pe-ir  fa  fors,  French- 
Canadian  Roman  Catholic  bishop:  b.  Quebec, 
22  Sept.  1821 ;  d.  26  Jan,  1892.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Quebec  Seminary,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1844  and  consecrated  bishop  of 
Rimouski  in  1867.  In  1870  he  founded  the  Col- 
lege of  Rimouski.  Among  his  pub1icati(H)S 
were  'Histoire  du  Canada  en  Tableaux' 
(I860)  ;   'Cours  de  Pidagogie'   (1865). 


educated  in  theology  at  (he  SulpicJan  College, 
Grand  Seminary,   and   Saint   Mary's  College 
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Uontml;  mt  ordained  in  1882;  was  apmoiatcd 
cvofessor  of  tbeology  in  the  University  of 
Otuwa  1835;  and  in  ]893  became  rector  oj 
Saint  Mark's  Churdi,  Winnipeg.  He  was  con. 
(ecrated  archbialiop  of  Saint  Boniface,  19 
March  1695.  He  pkayed  a  coDspicuous  part  in 
Ihe  separate  schools  controversy  in  Manitoba. 


then  prior  and  latei  abbot  in  the  abb^  of 
Saint  Peter  at  Westminster,  He  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  England  in  1360  and  in 
1361  'became  bishoo  of  Ely.  He  was  chancellor 
of  England  in  1363,  and  in  1366  was  elected 
arcbbi^op  of  Canterbury.  He  expelled  the 
secular  clergy,  headed  by  John  de  Widif,  from 
their  college  at  Canterbury  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
at  chancellor  of  England  took  part  in  the  anti- 

Kpal  measures  of  1365-66.  He  was  neveribe' 
«  made  a  cardinal  by  Urban  V  in  1368,  but 
b>s  acceptance  cost  him  the  favor  of  Edward 
III  and  be  was  compelled  to_  resign  bis  arch- 
bishopric. He  retired  to  Avignon,  soon  held 
other  offices  of  the  Church  and  in  1374  was 
again  offered  the  archbishoiiric  of  Canterbury, 
but  declined  it.  He  left  his  estate  to  West- 
miniter  Abbey,  where  his  tomb  is  the  oldest 


LANGHORNE,  John,  Endish   poet  and 

translator  of  Plutarch :  b.  Kirkby  Stephen,  West- 
moreland, March  1735;  d.  Blagdon,  1  April 
1779.  He  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
1760,  and  having  taken  orders  became  a  curate 
at  Dagenham  in  Essex  in  1761,  and  rector  of 
fijagdon,  Somerset,  in  1766.  In  1777  he  was 
installed  a  prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
He  wrote  verses  and  stories  once  popular,  but 
he  is  remembered  now  only  by  the  translation 
of  Plutarch's  Lives  which  he  made  with  his 
brother  William  (1721-72),  This  work,  orig- 
inally publidied  in  six  volumes  in  1770,  has 
passed  through  many  editions, 

LANGLADE,  HA'^ftd',  Chtrln  Hicbol 
i»,  Frendi- Canadian  soldier  and  pioneer,  known 
as  *lhe  founder  and  father  of  Wisconsin  ;*  b. 
Uackinaw.  Mich.,  May  1729;  d.  Green  Bay, 
Wis,,  January  1800.  His  mother  was  the 
daugnter  of  an  Otiawas  chief,  and  as  bead  of 
the  Ottawas  he  carried  out  the  ambuscade 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
dock  in  1755.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the 
French  at  Fort  Duquesne:  and  in  I7S7  he 
joined  Moncatm  with  a  oand  of  Ottawas. 
rendering  services  at  Fort  George  for  which 
he  was  made  second  in  command  at  the  mili- 
tary post  at  Mackinaw,  He  was  with  Mont- 
tatm'at  the  siege  ofQnebec,  was  in  the  battle 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  in  1760  fought 
under  Chevalier  de  Levis.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution  he  joined  the  British 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Indians,  When 
the  Indians  deserted  General  Burgoyne  after 
the  severe  reprimand  which  followed  the 
ronrder  of  Jane  McCrea,  Langhide  was  forced 
to  accompany  them ;  bet  while  Burgoyne  bit- 
terly blamed  him  the  British  government  did 
not  oonfinn  the  charges.  He  was  appointed 
Indian  agent  in  1780  and  later  became  Indian 
superintendent  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Canadian  militia.  He  held  these  nRices  until 
his  death,  and  received  a  life  annuity  of  $800 
fTOin  the  British  government.    He  was  a  man 


still  linger  in  Wiscotuin. 

LANGLAMDE,  'iSnglind^  LANGB- 
LANDB,  ar  LONQLAND,  Williun,  Eng- 
hA  poet;  b.  Cieobury  Mortimer,  about  liE; 
d.  about  1400,  Little  is  known  of  him  except 
from  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  became  a  monk  of  Mal- 
vern. The  familiarity  of  the  author  with  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Oiurch  fathers  indicates 
that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic'  several  local  alln- 
sions  in  the  poem,  and  the  fact  that  its  scene  is 
the  'Malveme  Hilles,*  prove  that  it  was 
composed  on  the  borders  of  Wales;  and  inter- 
nal evidence  fixes  its  date  at  about  1362.  It 
narrates  the  dreams  of  Pins  Plou^man,  who, 
weary  of  the  world,  falls  afleep  beside  a  stream 
in  a  vale  amon^  tbe  Halvcm  hiUs;  and  while 
satirizing  ia  vi^rous  alL^orical  descriptions 
the  corruptions  in  church  and  state,  and  the 
vices  incident  to  the  various  professions  of 
life,  and  painting  the  obstacles  which  resist  the 
amelioration  of  mankind,  presents  the  simple 
plowman  as  the  embodiment  of  virtue  and 
truth,  and  the  representative  of  the  Saviour. 
Its  ancient  popularity  appears  from  the  large 
number  of  MS.  copies  atill  extant,  most  of 
them  belonging  to  uie  latter  part  of  the  14tb 
century.  It  was  a  favorite  of  reli^ous  and  po- 
litical reformers,  and  several  imitationt  of  it 
appeared,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
'Piers  Ploughman's  Crede,'  written  about  1393 
by  some  WycJiffite,  atsailiig  the  clerc^,  and  es- 
pecially the  monks.  In  1550  the  "Vision  of 
Pier*  Ploughman'  was  printed  1^  Ihe  reformers, 
and  so  favorably  received  that  three  editions 
were  sold  within  a  year.  This  poem  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  a  system  of  verse,  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  marked  by  a  regu- 
lar alliteration  instead  of  rhyme.  Tiere  are 
two  classes  of  manuscripts,  which  give  the  text 
with  considerable  variation's.  The  best  edition 
both  of  the  'Vision'  and  the  'Crede'  is  that  of 
Wrirfit  (1856;  new  ed.,  1897);  and  of  the 
'Vision,'  that  of  Skeal  (1886),'  Consult  Jus- 
serand,  'Piers  Plowihan:  a  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  English  Mysticism'  (1893);  Stubbs, 
C.  W.,  'The  Christ  of  English  Po<tr>-'  (New 
York  1906), 

LANGLES,  Louis  Mathira,  French  Ori- 
entalist: b,  Perrenes,  23  Au^]763;  d.  28  Jan. 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  specializing 
in  Oriental  languages.  He  translated  the  'In- 
stiluts  politiques  el  littendres  de  Tamerlan' 
from  the  Persian  in  1787;  and  edited  the 
'Alphabet  lartare-mandchou'  of  Father  Amyot 
in  1789-90,  He  was  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  School  of  Oriental  Lan- 
iruases  in  Paris  in  1795 ;  and  was  its  first  ad- 
_-,  _-  well  as  professor  of  Persian. 
author  of  many  studies  of  Oriental 
literature,  and  the  founder  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society, 

LANGLBY,  John  H<«Dort.  Eatdish 
physiologist:  b,  Newbury,  18S2.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  John's  Collwe,  Cambridge. 
He  received  a  fdlowship  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridjfe,  where  he  was  lecturer  in  1884-1903, 
also  serving  as  university  lecturer;  and  later 
became  processor  of  physiology  at  Cambridge. 
He  is  a  member  and  Officer  of  many  En^ish, 
American  and  Coattatntal  sciendflc  societies; 
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Royal  College  of  Phjraidans  in  1903,  He  has 
contributed  extensively  to  scientific  journals, 
and  is  the  ciKtor  of  the  Jovmal  of  Physiology. 

LANGLEY,  Samuel  Pieipont,  American 
astronomer,  physicist  and  pioneer  designer  of 
airplanes:  b.  Roxbury,  Boston,  22  Aug.  1834; 
d.  Aiken,  S.  C,  27  Feb.  1906.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  a  high  school,  studied  architecture 
and  civil  engineering  and  after  a  two  years' 
trip  abroad  became  at)  assistant  in  the  Harvard 
Observatory  in  I86S,  and  later  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  in  1867  was  appointed 
director  of  Allegheny  Observatory.  In  J887 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Smithsoman  Insti- 
tution. He  organijied  in  1881  an  expedition  to 
Mount  Whitney,  Cal.,  where  he  was  successful 
in  re-establishing  the  color  constant  and  in 
extending  the  invisible  solar  spectrum.  }te 
also  devised  the  bolometer,  or  thermic  balance, 
a  contrivance  for  detecting  minute  differences 
of  radiant  heat  and  measuring  accurately  to 
less  than  one  ten  thousandth  of  a  de^ee 
Fahrenheit.  He  established  the  Astroph;^ical 
Observatory  and  the  National  Zoolocical'Tark 
at  Washington  and  in  1887  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Hts  name  became  getMrally  known 
througfi  his  experiments  In  connection  with  the 
problem  of  mechanical  flight.  In  1896  a  motor- 
driven  airplane  desired  by  him  accomplished 
the  first  sustained  fltehc.  Further  expemnents 
were  not  so  successful,  but  his  design  of  ap- 
paratus has  been  sliown  to  be  correct;  in  fact, 
in  1914,  Glen  Curtiss  Installed  a  more  power- 
ful engine  in  Landejr's  machine  of  1903  and 
made  a  suce^ful  fligfat  with  it  at  Hammood- 
sport,  N.  Y.  Congress  voted  Langlcy  $5,000  to 
carry  out  bis  ideas.  Oiticism  and  tack  of 
support,  led  him  to  abandon  his  ecperiraentt, 
which,  if  persevered  in,  would  have  been  suc- 
cessfnlly  eventually,  as  aeronautical  engineers 
«ow  recognize  the  correctness  of  Langley's 
Tcasonins  and  the  value  of  his  contribtitionB  in 
tins  fidd  of  science.  Among  his  writings  are 
•The  New  Asfronomy^ ;  'Experiments  in  ASrt)- 
Dynamics,>  and  'Internal  Work  of  the  Wind.* 

LANGLBY,  Walter,  English  painter:  b. 
Birmingham,  1852.  After  atlendinK  the 
National  School,  Birmingham,  he  gualihed  as 
a  lithographer,  meanwhile  stnaying  in  the  local 
school  of  art.  He  there  gained  the  National 
scholarship  and  studied  at  South  Kensmgton 
two  years;  settled  in  Newlyn,  Cornwall,  1882. 
Among  his  watercolor  paintings  are  'Among 
the  Missing' ;  'Departure  of  tfie  Fleet' ; 
'Disaster' ;  'Afler  (he  Stoim.'  His  oil  paint- 
ings inclndc  'Never  Morning  Wore  to  Even- 
ing but  Some  Heart  Did  Break>;  'Mother- 
less';  'Bread- winners,'   etc, 

LANGLOIS,  lan'glwS',  Hippolyte,  French 
soldier  and  mihtary  writer:  b.  Besau?on,  1839; 
d.  12  Feb.  1912.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique  at  Paris  and  entered  the  artillery 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  1858,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1866.  He  was  with  the  army  of 
Meti  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  He  be- 
came professor  of  artillery  at  the  ficole  de 
Guerre  in  1887  and  in  1898-1900  he  was  com- 
mandant of  that  institution.  He  received  rank 
as  general  of  division  in  1898  and  in  1901  was 
voi_  |«— u 


designate  conunander  of  tbe  20tb  .  Army 
corps  at  Nancy.  In  1902  he  was  a  member  of 
the  superior  council  of  -war,  and  upon  readi- 
ing  the  age  limit  in  1904  he  was  retired.  He 
served  in  the  French  Senate  in  1906,  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academj;  in  1907,  and 
was  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  artillery  and  was  Influential  in  ihe  pro- 
duction of  the  famous  75  mm.  quick-firing  gun. 
He  founded  in  1907  the  Revue  Mililaire  Gen- 
trale,  a  publication  dealing  with  military  art 
and  history.  He  wrote  'L'Artillerie  de  cam- 
pagne  en  fiason  avec  les  autres  armes'  (1891- 
vZ) ;  *Mana!uvre  d'un  detachement  de  toutes 
armes  avec  fuex  reels'  (188?)  ;  'Guerre  tirrco- 
russe  et  angki-boer'  (1TO3),  etc.  His  mitilaiy 
writings    gained   worldwide   recognition, 

LANGOBAKDI,  lan-gd-bar'di.     See  Loii- 

LANGKBO,  lanV.  ^ain,  dtv  in  the 
province  of  Ovkdo  on  the  river  Nalon,  18 
miles  from  the  coast  and  10  miles  southeast  of 
.pviedo  on  a  branch  railway  from  Oviec^  to 
Xabiana.  Its  chief  industries  are  the  ituninc 
of  coql  and  iron  ore  and  the  manufacture  6t 
iron  products.  The  surrounding  country  pro- 
duces fruit,  wheat  and  hemp.  Pop.  2S,444w 
LANGBSS,  France,  capital  of  an  : 


railway  to  Belfort  It  is  situated  on  the 
"Plateau  of  Langres*  which  is  famous  in  mili- 
tary history  as  a  commanding  strategic  point. 
The  town  in  ancient  times  was  Imown  as 
Andematonum,  capital  of  ancient  Lingones ; 
Doder  Roman  rule  it  was  practically  autono- 
mous u^til  the  revolt  o£  SaEinus  reduced  U  in 
rank  to  a  colony  in  71  a.d.  The  cadiedra)  of 
S»int  Mammes  was  buUt  in  die  12th  centurv, 
and  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  in  the  Uth, 
15th  and  18th  cemuriea.  There  is  a  Gallo- 
Roman  gate,  a  musetun  of  Gallo-Ronun  an- 
tiquities, a  picture  gallery  and  library.  The 
lown  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  higher 
ecclesiastical  seminary  and  conununal  colleges 
■for  both  sexes.  The  industries  of  the  town 
include  a  famous  line  of  cutlery  and  textile 
manufactures,  together  with  a  trade  in  grain 
and  oil.    Pop.  6,335. 

LANGSHAN,  a  breed  of  small,  active 
'Asiatic"  fowls,  long  held  in  esteem  by 
poul  try- raise  rs ;  cocks  wei^  10  pounds.  Two 
varieties  are  approved  ^  the  pure  while  and 
the  ^ossy  black.    See  Poulthy. 

LANGSIDE,  Scotland,  a  village  formittg 
a  Euborb  two  miles  south  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  the 
Regent  Murray  on  13  May  1568  defeated  the 
forces  of  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots  and  forced 
her   flight    to    England    where    she    was    made 

Erisoner  and  held  until  her  execution.  The 
Ittle  tasted  only  three-Kjuarters  of  an  hour. 
LANGBON,  French  Indo-China,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Langson  in  Tongking,  82 
miles  northeast  of  Hanoi,  on  the  railway  be- 
tween there  and  Lungchow  in  the  Chinese 
province  Kwangtung.  The  lown  has  a  citadel 
and  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  in  which  the 
French  were  first  defeated  by  and  in  turn  de- 
feated the  Chinese  in  1885,  since  when  it  hu 
belonged  to  the  French. 
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LANGSTON,    Jcrfm    Mercer,    American 

educator ;  b.  in  Louisa  County.  Va.,  14-  Dec. 
1829;  d,  Washington,  D.  C,  15  Nov.  189?,  He 
was  born  a  slave,  but  when  six  years  old  was 
'  emancipated,  and  in  1349  was  graduated  at 
Oberlin   Collie,   where  he  was  also    (1853)   a 

Saduate  ia  theology.  Admitted  lo  ihe  bar  in 
hio  (1854),  he  practised  law  in  that  State  for 
13  y^ars,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  professor 
of  law  at  Howard  Univenity,  Washington. 
.D-  C;  liecame  dean  of  the  law  department,  and 
in  18/3  vice-president  of  the  university.  In 
1871  iie  w»s  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  health  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  was 
afterward  elected  secretary  of  the  District. 
From  1877  to  1885  he  was  United  States 
Minister  and  consul-general  in  Haiti,  and 
when  he  returned  lo  this  country  he  was  made 

tiresident  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
egiate  Institute  at  Petersburg.  He  was  elected 
to  Confess  in  1888.  He  published  (Freedom 
and  Cttizetiship,'  a  collection  of  addresses 
{1883), 

LANGTON,  Stephen,  English  cardinal: 
.b.  about  1150;  d,  Slindon,  Sussex,  9  July  1228. 
He  was  ediicated  at  Paris,  and  while  on  a  visit 
to  Rome  in  1205  Innocent  III  created  him  a 
cardinal  and  nominated  him  lo  the  ^ee  of 
Canterbmy,  cotiseCTating  him  archbishop  next 
year.  King  Jcfcn  refused  to  allow  Langton  to 
take  ^ssession  of  his  see,  and  it  was  not  till 
England  had  been  placed  under  an  interdict, 
■John  excomtnnnicaled  and  threatened  wrth  de- 
position, that  the  king  yielded,  Langton  was 
acknowledged  in  1213,  and  in  Augusi  joined 
the  insurgent  barons,  and  acted  with  them  in 
compelling  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta.  He 
browned  Henry  III,  and  in  1223  demanded  of 
him  the  full  execution  of  the  ehaner.  He  w^s 
the  author  of  spme  fheological  treatises,  and 
ibt  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  has 
usually'  been  attributed  to  him.  Consult  Hook, 
•Archbishops  of  Canterbury'   (1862). 

UVNGTRY,  Lily,  EngUsh  actress:  i. 
island  of  Jersey,  1852.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  W,  C  Le  Breton,  dean  of  Jersey. 
and  as  lie  "Jersey  Lily"  (a  name  given  by 
Millais  to  the  portrait  of  her  which  be  tud 
painted)  was  famous  for  her  singular  beauty 
and  socul  graces.  She  was  married  to  Edward 
Langtry  in  1874..  In  1881  she  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Haymarket 
Tiiealre  in  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'  She  has 
paid  several  professional  visits  lo  the  United 
States,  and  in  1903  she  starred  in  'The  Cross- 
ways.'  a  play  written  by  herself  in  collahorfttion 
with  J.  Hartley  Manners.  In  1899  she  wss 
married'to  Sir  Hugo  dc  Bathe,  Bart. 

LANGTJAGE.  See  Etymoloct;  LaS- 
CUAGE,  Science  of;  Speech;  WRmNu 

LANGUAGE,  Science  of.  Language  in 
its  broadest  ssiim  is  any  fneans  of  expressing 
thou^t.  The  cries  of  the  lover  antaiais  are 
language  in  so  far  as  they  ^ve  expression  to 
their  state  of  nund.  there  is  a  lan^age  of 
flowers  ^od  so  on.     The  present   article   deals 


rower  sen»e'  (also  called  Linguistics)  comprises 
ihre^  branches:  (1)  General  Linjruistics ;  (2) 
Comparative  Philology ;  (3)  Special  Grammar. 
The  object  of  the  General  Linguistic  is  to  ascer- 


tain the  fimdamental  laws  and  characteristics  of 
the  language  processes  by  the  examination  and 
co_iDparis(»i  of  all  the  languages  available  for 


of  psychology^  physiology  and' physics.  It  lays 
the  foundations  for  all  (he  branches  of  lan- 
guage study.  Comparative  Philology  has  a  nar- 
rower field,  being  limited  to  the  comparison  of 
languages  of  kindred  origin.  Its  jjurpose  is  to 
determine  the  genetic  relationships  between 
such  langiiages.  Examples  are  Indo-European 
Comparative  Philology,  Comparative  Philology 
of  the  Bantu  lan^ages,  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, etc.  Special  Grammar  is  of  two  types, 
historical  and  systematic  The  latter  offers  a 
systematic  classificatioa  and  description  of  the 
forms  and  usages  of  any  given  language  or 
dialect  at  some  definite  period  of  its  life,  e.g., 
the  grammar  of  Modern  English,  of  Chaucer's 
English,  of  Hellenistic  Greek.  Htstorical  gram- 
mar aims  to  explain  the  development  of  a  given 
language  from  generation  to  geaeratioo. 

A.  Genebal  LiNGOisncs. 

DMoriptioB  of  the  Langwige  Pcoc«mm- — 
It  is  cuslDtnary  to  defitie  languaAe  as  articulate 
sounds  e«j>rcssiv«  of  idoaa.  While  such  a 
definition  ma^  satisfy  the  pcqnilar  curiosity,  it 
is  eXicemefy  uutdeaustc  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
language  ia  a  ooniplex  scries  or  group  of  nerv- 
ous, nuscular  add  physical  proceoes.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  4at  the  tierrous  system  is 
made  up  of  a  great  nady  groups  of  nerve  cells. 
.  Each  groiqt  porf oims  sonie  special  f  uttction.  For 
example,  one  part  of  the  brain  recoves  the 
impressions  from  the  eye,  another  from  the 
ear  aod  so  on.  Is  partiadar  from  one  area  on 
each  side  of  the  brain  run  fibi«s  which  reach 
either  directly  or  indirectjv  {by  relays)  all  the 
.muscles  of  the  bocb'-  When  trt  wish  lo  give 
utteranct  to  an  Idea,  we  bet  ttp  <in  some  way 
-not  fully  understood)  a  nervous  activity  in  that 
portion  of  this  'mot vr  area'  which  controls  the 
muscles  that  must  be  moved  in  order  to  produce 
the  required  sounds.  Physiologists  assume  dat 
this  activity  consists  of  chenucat  activity  in  the 
nerve  ceHs.  Reaching  the  ttiusde  this  nervous 
activity  sets  txo  what  we  wM'  ,4e»i0ate  ^  (1) 
the  first  sta^  of  the  speech  process,  i.e.,  a 
chemical  acUnty  in  the  muscle  cells  and  tbe 
consequent  movement  ^shortening  and  thicken- 
ing) of  the  muscle.  The  moving  muscle  drags 
with  it  tbe  bones  and  other  tissues  attached  to 
it.  Practically  all  lie  muscles  of  the  body  from 
the  hips  upward  to  the  level  of  the  ears  are 
employed  in  speech.  Those  of  the  abdomen  and 
chest  control  the  stream  of  breath;  those  of  the 
larynx  control.the  production  of  musical  tones; 
those  of  thehead  VtA  neck  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  jaws,  tongue,  lips,  etc.,  necessary 
to  the  modificati«n  of  musit^  tones  and  the 
production  of  consotlanlal  noises. 

These  movements  initiate  (2)  the  second 
stage,  i.e.,  thej;  set  the  air  particles  of  the  breath 
into  rapid  oscillation.  TTiese  air  vibrations,  the 
physical  stage  of  the  speech  process,  are  propa- 
gated in  accordance  with  the_  laws  of  physics  in 
all  directions  and  thus  impinge  upon  the  ear 
drums  of  the  listener.    Propagated  thence  to  the 


TTie  nervous  process  thus 
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set  up  IS  propuatcd  along  Ac  nerve,  like  fire 
along  a  fuse,  till  it  reaches  the  brain,  where  it 
initiates  (3)  the  third  stage,  i.e.,  sensations  of 
tound,  which  awaken  In  the  mind  of  the  listener 
ideas  and  emotions  similar  to  hut  never  identical 
with  the  ideas  and  emotions  which  started  this 
train  of  processes  in  the  mmd  of  the  speaker. 
This  series  of  psycho-physical  processes  may 
be  figuratively  called  the  main  tmnk  line  of 
speech,  but  Ae  following  accessory  processes 
are  egually  essential.  The  muscular  movements 
not  only  produce  air  vibrations,  but  also  stimii- 
laie  by  pressure  of  friction  sensory  nerves  lo- 
cated in  or  upon  the  muscle  fibres,  ro  the  sj^o- 
vial  membranes  of  the  joints  and  in  the  sur- 
faces of  the  tongue,  palate,  gums,  lips,  etc.  This 
stimulation  results  in  (4)  kinesthetic  sensations 
(of  strain,  deep  pressure  and  touch)  which  re- 
'  port  to  us  the  location,  nature  and  extent  of 
the  movements  executed.    Aided  bv  the  audi- 


Icamed  to  repeat  desired  movements  in  infaney: 
through  them  we  become  aware  of  errors  of 
movement  (mispronundations)  in  later  years; 
without  them  tradition  in  Itragnage  would  be 
impossible. 


thinking  are  connected  (directly  or  throitgfa  sub- 
centres)  with  the  motor  areas,  and  it  is  a  law 
of  mental  life  that  al)  thought  tends  to  pau 
over  at  once  into  action.  There  is  likewise  a89o> 
ciation  between  die  sounds  of  the  words  a:nd 
their  meaning,  between  the  sounds  and  the 
kinesthetic  sensations,  between  the  kinesthetic 
sensations  and  the-  ideas,  between   tbe  visual 


■infc  etc  The 
effect  of  these  associations  is  to  bina  the  wlude 
into  a  oo-ordinated  and  haraionious  system,  in 
which  each  process  takes  place-with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  and  order  of  sequence  adequate  to 
tbe  accora^ishment  of  the  purposes  for  which 
speech  u  employed. 

All  the  above  processes  both  in  man  and 
animals  have  beei>  developing  -since  primxval 
limes  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution  m 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  physical  and 
mental  growth.  On  the  other  hand  alpha- 
betic signs  or  letters,  are  arbitrarily  de- 
signed or  selected  by  individuals  to  represent 
certain  sounds.  They  yield  (6)  visual  sensations. 
Aldiough  originating  at  symbols  of  sounds,  the 
letters  when  grouped  into  words  quickly  be- 
come associated  with  the  meanings  and  are 
primarily  symbolic  of  them. 

Thus  we  see  that  q^eech  is  a  combination  of 
three  different  kinds  of  ^mbols :  (a)  the 
primary  symbols,  muscular  movements,  (b)  the 
secondary  symbols,  speech  sounds,  snd  (c)  the 
tertiary  symbols,  written  or  printed  words. 
The  average  man  thinks  usually  of  the  last  two 
forms,  but  be  who  would  understand  the  nature 
of  language  and  fathom  the  laws  of  its  devel- 
opment should  rather  direct  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  muscular  movements  and  regard  language 
study  as  applied  Psychology  of  Movement 

^  The  above  described  processes  befi^miig 
with  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and 
ending  with  the  awakening  of  ihou^t  in  the 
mind  of  the  listener  do  not,  however,  copaplete 
the  <yc\e  of  speech.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  speech  is  a  jocmJ  actirity.     Man  cannot 
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Kve  without  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow-men. 
liiG  chief  purpose  of  speech  is  to  secure  this 
co-operation  and  thus  achieve  some-  form  of 
self-realization,  of  accomplishing  our  desires. 
The  communicative  process  is  completed  only 
when  the  speaker  ^ets  a  response  by  word,  loole, 
gesture  or  even  silence  (for  silence  is  some> 
times  eloauent),  which  will  enable  him  to  Judge 
the  altitude  of  the  listener  and  hence  the  degree 
of  his  own  success  or  failure. 

The  problems  of  General  Linguistics  fall  into 
two  classes:  first,  those  which  have  to  do  with 
(he  processes  of  expression  and,  second,  the 
problems  of  understanding.  Under  the  first  fall 
the  following:  the  relation  of  thought  to  lan- 
guage, the  relation  of  physical  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, the  origin  of  language,  the  degree  of  accn^ 
racy  and  completeness  with  which  language  ex- 
presses thou^t,  the  extent  to  which  the  forms 
of  thought  are  controlled  by  language  and  vice- 
versa,  the  effect  of  environment  on  speech,  tht 
problems  of  anatomy  and  physiology  of  nerve 
and  muscle  and  of  the  localiiation  of  brain 
functions,  tbe  problems  of  muscular  control. 
The  problems  of  interpretation  include  those  of 
undevstanding  and  those  of  sensation.  Here 
fall  the  questions  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
■with  which  sensations  correspond  to  stimnfl, 
or,  conversely  put,  how  far  the  state  of  mind 
determines  the  character  of  the  sensation  (mis^ 
hearings,  mis  readings  and  misunderstandings), 
how  sensations  awaken  thought  All  these 
problems  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads: 
Phonetics  and  Semantics. 

Phonetici. —  Phonetics  is  the  general  science 
of  speech  sounds;  phonology  is  the  study  of 


_.  ._.  .  sense  are  the  mouth  and  nose 
and  especially  the  tongue  and  larynx; 
Also  the  trachea  and  lungs  with  their  controlling 
muscles.  In  a  broader  sense  they  include  those 
muscles  of  tbe  abdomen  which  aid  in  the  control 
of  breathing.  The  lungs  force  throu^  the 
trachea  a  stream  of  air,  tbe  rate  of  flow  and 
compression  of  which  are  varied  from  moment 
to  moment  to  meet  the  needs  of  speech.  Tht 
latyniXf  which  rests  on  the  top  ring  of  the  wind 

?ipe,  IS  a  small  box  having  a  cartilaginous 
ramework  overlaid  with  muscles,  connective 
tissue  and  mucous  membrane.  Its  most  essentia] 
parts  arc  the  so-called  "vocal  cords."  These 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  cords  at  all,  but  are 
overhanging,  ledee-like  projections,  one  arising 
from  each  side  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  larynx. 
The  core  of  each  is  formed  by  a  small  muscle, 
the  front  ends  are  immovably  attached  to  the 
inner  front  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
(Adam's  apple)  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Each  muscle  is  attached  at  its  posterior  end  to 
one  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  can  he 
moved  by  means  of  appropriate  muscles  up- 
ward, downward,  forward  or  sidewise.  Thus 
by  the  approximation  of,  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
the  •cords*  can  be  brought  into  contact  along 
their  entire  length,  completely  closing  the  glottis, 
as  the  opening  between  them  is  called ;  or  the 
rear  ends  of  tne  cords  may  be  separated,  yield- 
ing a  V-shaped  glottis.  When  brought  into 
contact,  or  nearly  so,  and  tensed  by  proper 
muscular  action,  they  are  made  to  vibrate  by 
the  current  of  air  forced  through  the  trachea. 
The  vibrations  can  be  easily  felt  if  the  finger 
1>e  placed  upon  the  Adam's  apple  dniiag  speedi, 
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The  sotwd  produced  U  mimcal  t(»e,  consisttng 
physlcallv  of  a  series  of  like  vibrations,'  aiid 
technically  called  voice.  The  rate  per  second  of 
the  vibration  determines  the  key  or  musical 
note  on  which  a  sound  is  pronounced  or  sung. 
The  shorter  the  cords  and  the  higher  ths'tension 
the  higher  the  rale  and  the  higher  the  note. 
The  kiudness  is  determined  by  the  aoi^litude  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  cords.  The  air  waves 
produced  by  the  cards  are  very  feeble;  but 
they  are  reinforced  by  the  resonatinn!  effect 
of  the  mouth  and  nose  cavity.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  voice  as  heard  is  soine  300  limes  as 
loud  as  it  would  be  if  not  thus  reinforced.  The 
cords,  like  a  violin  string,  vibrate  not  only  as  a 
whole  but  also  in  segments,  the  segmental  vibra- 
tions yielding  overtones.  For  example,  if  the 
cord  as  a  whole  vibrates  100  times  per  second. 
the  half  cord  will  vibrate  200  tines,  the  third 
300  times,  the  fourth  400  times,  the  eighch  800 
times,  the  twelfth  1,200  times  and  so  on.  The 
commingling  of  these  overtones  of  varyii^ 
loudness  is  what  gives  the  jnain  charact'eqstic 
<Ustinction  to  the  voices  of  diSerent  persons. 
,  ,  The  voTufit  are  'voice*  wi(h  Ultfe  or  tie 
«udifa1e  commiagliog  of  other  sounds.  After 
much  study  it  now  seems  to  be  established,  that 
the  .diHerence  between  the  various,  vowels  is. 
caused  by  the  presence  of  certain  characteristic 
tones.  Some  of  these  have  been  recently  caU 
.culat(4  as  follows: 

ooinmoim  oa.    31S  vibntiau  pei  *MiiBd    . 

aiawo  ".  lOSO        ."  ".       " 

i_ .  The  following  vowel*  have  two  ithaiscter- 


A  in  Md  has  also  been  fourtd  with  two 
characteristic^  950  and  1,240.  According  to  the 
above  definition  we  must  regard  the  liguids  and 
iiasalt  I,  m,  k  and  r  as  vowels  (even  thouj£h 
they  lack  the  dear,  open  quality  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u), 
particularly  in  such  words  as  apple,  serum,  oven 
Tofien  pronounced  or'm)  and  over,  in  which 
the  e  and  u  are  usually  sitent,  the  ',  ni,  «  and  r 
being  the  loudest  sounds  in  their  syllables. 

In  addition  to  musical  tones  the  speech  organs 
■produce  sounds  which  consist  either  of  irregular 
vibrations  or  of  regular  vibrations,  that  do  not 

§roduce  on  the  ear  the  effect  of  musical  tones. 
uch  soimds  are  called  noises.  There  are  two 
Classes  of  these  noises:  (1)  Explosive  noises, 
IZ)   frictional  noises. 

The  former  are  made  by  the  complete  .stop- 
page of  the  air  feffecled  by  a  closure  at  some 
jiomt  in  the  throa^  mouth  or  larynx),  and  the 
.subsequent  compression  of  the  air  behind. the 
closure,  followed  by  the  sudden  opening  of 
the  closure  by  muscular  action  and  the 
air  pressure.  The  resulting  consononlal  sound 
is  called  a  'slop*  or  'Explosive.*  The  closure 
yielding  P  is  made  by  bringing  the  lips 
into  contact,  (  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  teeth  (French  and  German  denial  t) 
or,  the  Kums  (alveolar  (,  as  commonly  made  in 
England  and  America,  thouKh  dental  and 
.jklveolo-dental  t  is  often  found  among  lis)  or 
against  the  top  of  the  moulh  (cerebral  or  pre- 
palatal  t.  as  found  in  Sanscrit),  it  by  pressing 
tbe  rear  put  of  ih^  longi'e  against  .the  back 


part  of.  the  Jurd  oalatC'  (nalatal  Jfc,  as  in  Uek) 
or'against'the  velum  (velar  A,  as  in  tool  or 
coai)  or  against  the  hack  part- of  the  throat 
below  the  veimn  (guiteral  t,  as  in  Arabic). 
In  all  of  these  sounds  except  Arabic  k  and  the 
"■        ■"■  be  metitioned,  the  velum  is  also 


drawn,  upward,  closing  the  nose  passage.  A 
k  may  also  be  made  by  pressing  the  epigkittis 
against  the  bade  of  the  throat  and  a  glottal 


slop  is  produced  by  an  explosion  at  the  vocal 
cords  (Greek  'roUgk  breathing*'^.  A  velar- 
nasal  stop  is  made  by  closing  tiie  lips  and  velum 
•     ■  !  the 


TrUUd  r  is  produced  by  a  succession  of  such 
stops  made  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  tongue 
or  the  uvula  against  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
mouth.  Frictionai  noises  (spirant  consonants 
or  fricatives)  are  produced  when, the  air  pas- 
sage is  reduced  by  near  closure  to  a  very  small 
chan)iel  and  the  air  forced  swiftly  through  iL 
Thus  are  produced  voiceless  j  in  see,  sk  in 
tMl  and,  th  in  Ihini.  To  tfaese  correspond 
voiced  a  in  sest,  t  in  itgure  and  th  in  tntst. 
AH  these  qre  AiTMj.  li  the  diannel  is  larger 
iUid  the ,  breath,  driven  more  gently,  the  noise 
is  a  murmur  as  in  /  and  Amencan  northern  r 

Sliced    or,  voicflen).     Glottal    s|Mrants    are 
^h     A     (sometimes     voiced)      aad     the 
■wnisBer,* . 

.  .If  immediately  followiu  an  explouoo  the 
passage  remaiu  narrow  tot.  an  instant  the 
explosion  is  {cjlowed  by  a  hiss.  These  sounds 
ore  called  affricates:  ck  in  ehtmge,  i  in  jumf. 
Y  as  in  ji^(  is  «  Swiftly  pronaunced  'lonT  «; 
tv  in  iw  Is  an  evanescent  ao  as  in  hoot. 

In  tbe  production  of.  most  of  the  above 
sotmdi  the  veiiMn  mayrewiin  open,  Le^  drxwn 
forward  and  downward,  adding  liie  resonance 
cawity  of  ihe  nose  to  thU  of  the  moulb.  This 
Kroaily  increases  the  quality  (by  reinforcing  the 
higher  ovlRonas)  and  volume  of  the  sound. 
Hence  singers  are  especially  trained  to  ii*e 
nose  resonance  to  .the  greatest  possible  extent 
If  the  velum  is  closed,  fully  half  the  resonance 
effect  is'losL  By  using  mott  breath  and  over- 
straining the  muscles  of  the  larynx  one  caa 
|«irt!y  make  up  the  loudness,  bm  the  quality  is 
Srretfievably  lost  A  full,  dear  resonance  can 
be  secured  only  *hen  tie  mouth  opening  is 
fairly  wide.    If  it  is  completely  stofiped  (at  ' 


-  The  lips  may  be  more  or  less  pttckered  or 
*romided*  in  the  pronunciation  of  all  the 
vowels  and  most  of  tbe  consonants.  This 
gives  a  peculiar  resonance  effect  English  o 
in  note  And  u  in  htnt  are  tvunded.  German 
«  and  French  m  are-  rounded  long  «  (as  in  meet 

Accent   is   of  two'-Wnds.     Stress   accent   is 

a  variation  in  the  energy  of  utterance  (ampli- 
tude of  vibration)  of  successive  (a)  words, 
(b)  syHables,  (i;)  sounds  or  (d)  pans  of  the 
same  sound;  (a)  constitutes  sentence  accent, 
(b)  is  word  accentj  (c)  and  (d)  syllable 
accent.  Pilch  accent  is  a  variation  of  musical 
tone  (rate  of  vibration)  similarly  affecting 
sounds,  syllables  and  words.  In  most,  if  not 
all,  languages  both  types  occur.  In  English 
stress  pref&minaies. 
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Comparatively  few  sMcch  novements  and 
fotinds  are  here  descnbed.  Those  ftctoally 
pro&octd  are  inraunerabte;  ther  run  into  the 
mitlions  or  even  bilHons.  Each  nation  has  a 
group  of  some  three  score  *inain>  sounds  and 
countless  minor  variations.  Eadi  individual 
has  his  cm  way  of  ipealdng;  we  easily  recog' 
nize  his  voice;  but  even  he  varies  his  pronuncia- 
tion from  day  to  day,  nay,  even  from  minute  Id 
minute.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  animat 
and  even -vegetable  life,  notWi^  is  fixed.  As 
the  old  Greek  ^tasotther  said,  ^wita  rtfti, 
"eventhing  is  in  a  flax.>  Movement  and 
change  are  life;  rigidity  is  death. 

Sound  CkoHgn. —  As  already  stated,  Pho- 
netics is  applied  po'durforar  Of  movement.  Thti 
mascks  tiscd  in  speech,  Souch  hi^ty-  trained, 
act  as  other  miticles  act  Yon  cannot  close 
the  eyes  and  draw  with  a  sharp  pointed  pencil 
10  lines  exactly  one  inch  long.  A  ball  player 
cannot  throw  the  bsit  twice  throuB<h  exactK 
tbt  same  point  over  the  plbte.  If  lie  does  it 
is  an  accident  Ttie  btst  marksman  larely  hits 
the  exact  centre  Of  the  bull's  eye.  '3q  iti  speech 
no  one  can  repeat  at  will  exactly  the  same  move4 
ment,  much  less  a  group  of  movaments  neccs*- 
s«rv  to  the  production  of  a  eiven  sound.  Then 
will  always  be  variations  in  range,  (firection, 
duration  and  co-ordination.  'The  variations  ate 
riigbt,  as  are  those  of  an  expert  marksman, 
and  the  consequent  variations  In  sound  are 
either  unnoticeable  to  the  'naked*  ear  or,  it 
noticeable,  are  really  unnoticed,  since 'onr  at- 
tention is  wholly  ab«ot4ed  in  mat  a'persoti  is 
saying  and  we  give  only  the  sllghtett  heed' to 
the  <ietails  of  sound.  It  Is  only  occasionally 
that  variations  occur  lar^c  enouch  to  throst 
tfacniselves   on    our  attenuon.     l^en   we  call 

nmispronundaiions. 
ut  the  variations,  though  snrall  and  un- 
noticed, will  in  a  given  commtmHy  under 
favorable  conditions  accumulate  in  a  giVen  di- 
rerton,  TTius  there  will  be  a  slow  but  steady 
shift  in  a  given  direction,  which, hi  time  wtfl 
result  in  entirely  different  movement^,  that  is. 
in  entirely  dllferent  sounds.  For  example,  the 
word  stone  in  Earl}^  English  was  written  rtane 
and  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  u  as  in 
father;  in  Chaucer's  time  the  same  vowel  had 


shifted  to  the  present  pronunciation.  The 
following  types  of  changes  oocUr;  .  (1)  Ccssb' 
''         ■"  Sounds  become  silent,  as 


duration  of  the  movement.  Example:  TTw; 
Indo-Enropean  extra  long  diphdiones  ai,  fi,  9i, 
etc.,  became  the  orcfinary '  length  diphthongs 
a,  fi.  Si,  etc.,  in  Latin.  (3)  Variation  in  ex- 
tent of  movement.  This  variation  affect*,  fof 
example,  the  shape  of  (h'e  mouth  cayiiy  and  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  giving  rise  to  varia- 
tion in  vowel  qnality,  as  in  stone,  cited  above, 
and  characterising  such  shifts  as  that  of 
Indo-European  palatal  k  to  fricatives  in  San- 
scrit and  Slavic.  (4)  Anticipation  or  delay 
of  individual  movements  composing  a  group. 
Such  are  the  voicing  of  previously  voiceless 
consonants  and  vice-versa ;  asjimilation  both' 
progressive  and  regressive;  and  i  Umlaut.  <5) 
Change  in  the  otwr  of  movemenu.     This  is 


a  fertile  source  of  ndspronimclation;  but  ap- 
pears to  have  caused  few  historical  chaoges. 

The  causes  of  these  changes  are  partly 
physiological  and  partlv  psycholo^cal,  being 
dne  to  changing  chemical  conditions  in  the 
muscle  or  to  dianges  in  state  of  mind.  Wide- 
spread regularity  observed  in  these  changes 
his  given  rise  to  the>  belief  that,  like  otMr 
natural  ^phenomena,  tiiey  follow  regular  laws'] 
but  the  conditions  determining  the  changes  are 
extremely  complex  and  ditiicutt  to  control. 
Snth  laws  are  Grimm's  law  of  consonant 
change,  with  its  modifications  by  Vemer  and 
Burgmanti. 

SemanticB,  or  SemasiolaEy;  the  Sei*nc« 
at  Mtm^agr—  The  simplest  word  has  six 
■personalities/  so  to  sptak;  it  is  an  intricata 
Dr.  Jdiyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.  It  has  three  material 
forms:  the  moving  muscte,  the  vihiating  air 
and  the  written  or  printed  signs.  To  each  6t 
ttKse  corresponds  a  ^relv  mental  side:  the 
word  picture,  as  seen  *!n  tlw  mind's  eye*;  the 
m^^r  image  of  the  sound  and  the  kine»> 
Aerie  or  *motor»  image  i**t  is,  the  f«ellng 
of  touch,  strain,  etc.;  in  the  muscles.  Thes4 
are  mental  Slates,  mental  "contents."  The  plc^ 
ture  of  a  word  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the 
picture  of  B  hoase.  Both  are  made  up  of  ideal 
of  color,  diape  and  direction.  We  saw  above 
that  these  are  linked  to  one  another  by  assoda- 
tions,  that  they  are  also  linked  up  with  the 
motor  areas.  We  now  add  fhat  they  are  linked 
n^  wiA  all  other  mental  contents  that  oon- 
Btituie  thought,  so  that  whm  iheae  hat  are  iti 
consdousness  the  word  images  also  wpear. 
It  is  a  law  of  psychology  that  any  mental  con- 
tent  rosy,  thus  w  linked  up  irith,  that  is.  sug* 
gest,  recall  or  represent  any  other  mental  coi^ 
tHiT.'  But  all  ideas  are  mental  contents  and 
all  word  imafjH  are  ideas  or  mental  oontcnti: 
Meaning  is  simply,  one  mental  ciMiteat  whicA 
some  omer  mental  content  trf  assodation  calls 
dp,  that  is,  represents.  When  we  hear  or  see 
words,  their  mental  images  simply  through  asto* 


Meaning  i 


n  call  it 
tents,  which  are   their  meaning, 
representation. 

Two  kinds  of  mental  content  enter  into  M 
Iftought:  sensation'- and  feeling.  The  first  t; 
die  mental  state  resulting  immediately  from  tli» 
stimulus  of  one  of  the  sense  oraans.  Examples 
are :  'red,  bitterness,  cold,  harcmess,  fragrance; 
pain,  etc.  <We  locate  than  (except  headache) 
outside  of  the  brain.  Combinations  of  tfacM 
sensations  constinie  ideas.  No  idea  ever  enters 
consciousness  without  awakening  a  personal  rD< 
sponsc^  such  as  that  of  pleasure,  disirieasuro; 
rdxtation,  strain   (as  in  anxiety),  stimulation 

inhibition.    This  reaction  is  called  feeling. 


.    .    On  the  basis  of  ideas  and  feelings  Bt>' 
stract  ideas  develop. 

'  In  ideas,  a's  in  muscalar  movement  there  \« 
continual  variation.  The  details  of  lorra.  di- 
rection, color,  intensity,  are  continually  chang- 
ing.' We  never  obtain  a  wbol|y  new  idea ;  It 
is  always  a  variation  or  modification  of  ih« 
old.  The  variations  are  greatest  in  childbood; 
in  manhood  the  ideas  become  more  stable;  in 
old  age  they  approach  a  con<tition  of  rigidity 
as  we  draw  near  to  death.  Changes  In  ideaX 
consist  in'  the  loss  of  formed  elements  'from: 
them  and  the  suidition  '4if  new 
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Of  the  elements  of  an  idea  some  are  rela- 
tively permanent,  recurring  time  after  time  with 
tbe  recurring  i<lea,  as,  for  example,  the  general 
shape  of  a  horse.  Others  a  temporary,  as  the 
color,  actions  or  temper  of  the  borEe.  A  detail 
atay  tie  present  once  and  then  disappear  for- 
ever. Permanency  is  often,  as  in  the  case  just 
mentioned,  based  on  qualities  of  objects  in 
nature,  but  often  it  is  not  A^^ain,  not  all  the 
elements  are  equally  prominent  m  our  conscious- 
ness. Some  come  out  dearly,  others  fade  into 
the  badcground.  Now  it  is  the  color  of  the 
bird  on  wbidi  we  fix  attention,  now  his  sonff, 
now  he  is  for  us  merely  a  symbol  of  the  coming 
«f  sitring. 

In  the  meanings  of  words,  as  in  muscular 
movement,  the  small  variations  accumulate 
with  Lime  so  ihat  a  word  may  eventually  have 
totally  changed  its  meaning.  We  are  not  usu- 
ally aware  of  these  cbai^es  any  more  than  we 
are  aware  of  the  sound  chaises,  because  our 
attention  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  present 
idea  and  we  seldom  recall  its  older  form  for 
comparison.  But  when  we  read  old  books, 
these  changes  force  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention. Comparing  old  and  new  meanings,  we 
find  that  Concrete  words  have  become  abstract 
and  vice-versa,  compTehetid  meant  at  once  time 
*seiie,*  and  We  now  use  catcii,  iake,  get,  tumble 
in  the  sense  of  'understand,*  that  words  have 
suffered  restriction  or  expansion  of  meaning: 
(a  minister  was  originally  any  servant,  now  It 
is  a  servant  of  God,  or  of  the  state;  gmn  orig- 
inally bad  the  narrower  meaning  "harvest*), 
diat  they  have  shifted  to  a.hi^er  or  to  a  lower 
moral  value  (German  selig  'blessed'  is  English 
tilly:  Latin  mens  means  %iind,*  but  mentiri 
means  "to  lie,'  i.e„  falsifv).  There  have  also 
been  distinguished  <3)  cnanges  of  non-dqmi- 
nating  elements,  (b)  of  dominatinH  elements, 
<c)  of  pennanent  elements,  (d)  of  transitory 
elements,  (e)  from  ideational  content  to  emo- 
tional content  and  the  reverse,  (f)  in  d«;ree  of 
emotional  value,  (g)  ideas  corresponding  to 
one  sense  organ  to  those  corresponding  to 
another,  as  when  we  say  'a  tharp  knife,  a 
tharp  tone,  a  shiu-p  taste,  a  sharp  man*  <the 
last  uiage  being  abstract). 

Grvnmatical  Catagoriw/— An  especialtr 
important  bnutch  of  semantics  is  that  dealing 
with  the  parts  of  speech  and  other  grammatical 
categories,  the  case  relationships,  mood,  tense, 
Toice,  number,  degree,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  the 
product  of  the  analysing  and  classifying  proc- 
esses of.  tbe  mind.  The  normal  mind  quickly 
develops  the  power  of  distinguishing  various 
qualities,  such  as  sex,  and  their  degrees,  and  of 
observing  relationships  of  time  (present,  past, 
future,  before,  after,  simultaneous),  place  (in, 
on,  about),  cause;  effect  and  so  on.  Other 
categories  reflect  the  attitude  of  mind:  pur- 
pose, will,  desire,  probability,  doubt,  necea- 
sity.  They  run  into  the  thousands.  Finnish 
has  in  cases.  One  language  has  over  60. 
Some  of  these  occur  very  frequently  and 
are  very  important  dominating  elements  of 
thought.  Their  frequent  occurrence,  import- 
aoce  and  the  degree  of  readiness  and  closeness 
with  wbid)  they  fuse  with  other  concepts,  are 
such  that  the  sounds  or  words  rc^senting 
thorn  act  both  pboneticatlr  and  semafiolo^cally 
in  peculiar  ways.  Th^  find  ex]>ression  m  the 
folfowing  forms:  (I)  Juxtaposition,  e.g.,  apple 
tree,  tree  tpad,    Juxttvoaitioo  is  but  the  first 


different  sounds  or  groups  of  sountC  including 
pauses,  (i)  Stress  of  voice,  signifying,  for 
example,  relative  importance;  (4)  Pitch  of 
voice,  indicating  interrof^tioD,  irony,  etc; 
(5)  order,  e.g.,  apple-pie,  pie-appU;  (6) 
adverbs ;  (T)  prepositions ;  (8)  conjunc- 
tions (including  (9)  pronouns);  ( 10)  auxiliary 
verbs;  (11)  inflectional  forms:  surbxes,  pre- 
fixes, infixes  aoA  vaj'ious  modiBcations  of 
sound,  such  as  umlaut  (mutation)  and  vowel 
gradation;  (12)  often  no  special  formal  s^:n 
IS  needed,  as  when  the  relationsbip  in  whidi 
objects  stand  to  each  other  in  natttre  is  so  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  the  mere  mention  of  the 
objects  suggests  it.  Dickens'  character  Jingle 
depended  much  upon  this  fact  (13)  Lastly 
tbe  general  circumstances  and  conditions  of  a 
conversation  and  the  known  purpose  of  the 
speaker  are  valuable  keys  to  the  meaning. 

The  associative  processes  and  sound  changes 
combine  to  give  origin  to  inflectional  endii^. 
Some  are  known  to  have  originated  in  com- 
position; in  other  cases  sounds  developii^  iu 
accordance  with  purely  jdionetic  laws  indc- 
jieadnit  of  meaning  have  later  taken  on  the 
signiScance  of  inflectional  elements.  Adverbs 
and  conjunctions  arc  commonly  developed  out 
of  inllectional  forms  of  other  parts  of  speech, 
espedaUy  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  but 
alsoj  the  less  commonly,  from  verbs.  The  prep- 
osition is  only  an  adverb  °in  disguise.* 

ClasHfication  of  I/angoa^es.— There  are  a 
number  of  principles  ot)  which  lauKUages  may 
be  classified.  Thai  roost  widely  known  was 
elaborated  by  von  Humboldt.  He  distinguished 
between  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  lan- 
guage^ between  the  movements  and  the  con- 
ceptiBl  iorms.  He  conceived  that  the  latter, 
being  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  are  the 
same  for  all  nations,  but  that  difiereni  peoples 
expressed  ihem  with  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection. He  considered  the  most  primitive 
type  to  be  the  "isolating*  languages,  in  which 
the  words  are  all  simple  roots  with  nothing 
resembling  inflectional  forms.  Higher  were  the 
"agglutinating*  languages  which  mom  a  partial 
fusion  of  roots  into  loosely  united  word  ele- 
ments, and  highest  the  inflected  type.  This 
principle  cannot  be  applied  practically  to  the 
classification  of  the  languages  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause few,  if  any,  of  them  belong  excltisively 
to  any  one  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
the  analytic  tendency  (toward  isolation)  and 
the  synthetic  (toward  inflection)  arc  present  in 
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all  languages  at  all  times.  Now  one  may  pre 
vail,  now  the  other,  as  in  Old  English  thei 
elaborate    inflections,    wUle    at    present 


English  bekings  rather  to  tbe  isolating  type,  as 
does  the  Chinese.  In  fact  Languages  show  such 
complexity  and  variety  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  principle  of  classification  can  be 
consistently  applied  to  them.  The  best  that  can 
at  present  be  done  is  to  put  into  Rroups  by 
themselves  certain  languages  which  neve  con- 
spicuous resemblances  in  vocabulary  and  ex- 
ternal form.  Such  clearly  defined  groups  are; 
The  Malayo-Polynesian  Group  (as^utinative), 
including  Malayan,  Melanesian  andPolyncsian ; 
Bantu  or  Kafir;  Dravidian  Group  in  southern 
India  and  Oylon ;  Finno-U^ic,  comprising 
Finnic  (six  languages),  Permian,  Volga  Fin- 
nic and  Ugriaoi  the  duef  twguage  of  whidi 
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Burmese  and  Tibetan;  Turko-Tataric. 

There  are  about  30  gtxiufs  of  languaees 
recpgniied  .  on  die  American  continent  but 
iheir  relationships  are  not  all  jjerfcctly  under-, 
stood.  The  Semitic  branch  includes,  among 
others,  the  Assyrian  (with  Babylonian),  He- 
brew, the  language  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Phoenician  and  Arabic  (classical  and  modern). 
To  the  Hamitic  branch  belong  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian, Coptic,  Berber  and  several  languages  in 
Abyssinia  and  adjacent  territory.  The  Indo- 
Eurt^ean  family  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  next  section  of  this  article. 

B,  Compabattve  PuiLotocy. 
In    this   article   only    Indo-European    Com- 
parative    Philology     is    treated.     The     Indo- 
European  family  of  languages  contains  the  fol' 
lowing  branches : 

1.  Aryan  or  Indo-Iranian  group.  This  com- 
prises (a)  the  Indian  languages,  that  is.  literary 
Sanscrit  (both  Vedic  and  Classical}  with  a 
very  rich  religious  and  secular  hlerature ; 
Pracrit,  the  ancient  vernaculars,   from  which 

,  many  of  the  spoken  languages  of  modern  India 
are  descended ;  Pali,  the  language  in  which  the 
Buddhistic  writings  are  largely  preserved. 
Modern  Gipsy  also  belongs  here.  (b)  The 
Persian  group,  that  is,  Avestaii  (the  language 
of  the  Zend  Aveata)  ;  Old  Persian  (the  lan- 
guage of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions);  Middle 
Persian  or  Pehlevi  (Ull  about  700  A.a) ;  Mod- 
em Persian,  Kurdic,  Ossetian  and  Baludii;' 
Parsi,  the  language  of  the  Fire  Worshippers. 

2.  Armenian,  old  and  modem. 

3.  Greek,  wkh  lis  many  dialects  and  marvel- 
ous literature.  Tlie  chief  ancient  dialects  were 
Attic- Ionic,  Doric  and  i^k>lic!  the  main  his- 
torical periods  are  Homeric,  Classical  Attic, 
Hellenistic,   Byzantine,   Modem. 

4.  lite  Illyrian  group,  represented  by  the 
Albanian. 

5.  Italic  ^oup,  comprising  Latin  and  the 
Oscan-Umbnan  dialects.  From  spoken  Latiu 
disseminated  throughout  the  Roman  EJnpire 
the  Romance  languages  have  developed. 

6.  Celtic,  including  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  and'  mod«m  Welsh,'  Cornish, 
Scotch  sAd  Irish,  the  last  whh  an  important 
literature. 

7.  Cjermanic  or  Teutonic  represented  by' 
(a)  old  Gothic;  (b)  Scanibnavian  (Danish. 
Swedish,  NorwcgiBn  and  Icelandic);  (c)  West 
Germanic  with  its  vinous  older  dialects  from, 
which  modem  German,  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
English  are  svning. 

8.  Balto- Slavic  includes  (a)  Litknanian, 
Lettish  and  Old  Prussian  (new  extinirt) ;  (b) 
East-Southern '  Slavic  {fiLiissian,  Bulgarian, 
Sertiian,  Croatian,  Slovenian) :  Western  Slavic 
(Ciechi^  B(d)emian,  Wendish,  Polish  and 
Polabian): 

It  is  known  that  all  of  these  had  thar  origin 
in  dialects  of  one  common  lanfniage,  tile  home 
of  which  on  linguistic  and  ardueol^cal  evi- 
dence is  general^  coBJectwred  to  have  been  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  seas.'  Thence 
tbey  Minad  bf  migrations  ba  their  latec 
habitats.  By  the  separation  thus  brought  about 
and  in  some  cases  at  least  by  race  mixture  the 
differences  between  the  dialects  increased  until 
they  became  distinct  languages,  which  ia  their 


veloped  into  still  other  lan|^ages,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  This  process  is  still  going  on, 
though  more  slowly,  because  of  the  closer  com- 
munications exisUng  between  nations.  It  is 
possHjte,  perhaps  even  likely,  that  the  Celtic 
and  Italic  groups  arose  from  one  common  dia- 
lect. Just  as  did  Baltic  and  Slavic  or  Indian 
and  Iranian ;  in  which  case  we  should  have  to 
spealc  of  an  Ilalo-Celtic  group  instead  of  two 
separate  groups.  Each  of  these  In  do- European: 
groups  developed  separately,  no  one  bf  them 
springing  from  another.  Thus  English  is  jmC 
as  closely  redated  by  origin  to  Hindi  or  Bengali- 
or  Russian  or  Czedtish  as  it  is  to  Irish  or 
Frcndi,  although  the  extensive  borrowing  of 
.  French  words  in  modem  ttmes  gives  the  Eng-  - 
lish  -vocabulary   a  closer   resemblance   to  the 

The  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  dialects 
is  accomph^ed  (onl^,  o£  course,  to  a  very 
slight  degree)  by  discovering  through  com- 
parison 01  the  related  languages  what  were  the 
original  sounds,  words,  forms  and  meanings.  It 
must  be  underBtoo^t  however,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconstruct  combinations  of  words. 
For,  while  we  may  reconalritct  two  diSeitat 
words,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  bo^  were 
used  in  the  given  form  in  a  given  dialect  at 
the  same  time.  Furthermore  all  recoiKtruc-. 
tions  are  only  approximate.  But  philologists 
ai*  not  distressed  on.  this  account,  »iice  they, 
are  interested  not  in  discovering  tte  starting, 
points  of  modem  forms  (which,  after  alt,  >vere 
only  end  points  as  compared  with  the  inauoKr- 
able  forms  that  for  ages  preceded  them),  but' 
in  discovering  the  nature  of  the  changes  that 
took  place  and  the  laws  by  which  they  were 
go  vetoed. 

We  know  that  the  early  dialects  possessed 
rou^ly  the  same  grouo  of  sotuids  as  is  de< 
scribed  in  the  earlier  pari  of  this  article.  It 
doubtless  possessed  at  one  time  a  strong  stress 
accent  fhich  appears  to  have  brought  about: 
such  variations  in  vowel  sound  as  are  seen  in 
Greek  tithemi,  thetos,  tethmos,  which  show  the, 


accent  was  combined  wiih  a  marked  musical, 
or  pilch  accent.  Compound  words  were,  freely! 
formed.  There  was  extensive  use  made  of  suf- 
iiMs  and  prelixes  in  derivation.  There  was  . 
very  elaborate  inflection;  three  genders  (not. 
referring,  however,  mainly  to  sex) ;  three 
numbers  (singular,  plural  and  dual) ;  eight 
case  forms  were  dinerentiatcd  in  the  singu- 
lar, six  in  the  plural  and  four  in  the  dual; 
the  verb  had  forms  distinguishing  actions 
as  beginniog,  ending,  progressing,  completed  or 
momentary,  but  gave  less  accurate  expression 
to  the  time;  it  had  also  desideratives.  inlensives, 
causaiives  and  iteratives;  (he  verb  had  also 
three  persous,  three  niunbers,  five  moods,  two 
voices,  active  and  middle,  but  apparently  no 
special  passive  form;  there  were  also  various 
verbal-  nouns  and  verbal  adjectives.  The  noun 
and  verb  show  some  striking  resemblances  in 
form,  which  suggest  that  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod they,  like  the  English  noun  and  verb  (cf.  the 
word  stone  used  both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb). 
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C.  HisiosY  OF  Lakcua(x  Study  i»  Europe. 
The  scientific  study  of  language  in  Europe 
began  witfa  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  were  not 
interested  in  lan^age  for  its  own  sake  so 
much  as  for  jhe  light  its  study  threw  on  other 
fields  of  knowledge.  Plato  investigated 
etymology  because  he  hoped  thereby  to  team 
something  of  the  nature  of  nutenal  things. 
Aristotle,  who  studied  language  as  an  acces- 
sory to  logic  and  dialectics,  investigated  es- 
pecially the  relations  between  thought  and  the 
fonns  of  words.  His  main  contribution  was 
the  definition  of  some  of  the  parts  of  speech  and 
some  of  the  categpries  of  the  noun  and  the 
verb.  He  is  justiy  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  systematic  grammar.  The  Stoic  philosophers 
extended  and  supplemented  his  definitions  till 
they  covered  practically  the  whole  field  of 
grammar.    Unfortunately   the    domination    of 

«■    
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their  tbou^t  by  logical   Aeory  led  them   in 
some   errors.    The  work  of   the  Greeks  was 


summed     up     in     two     grammars     (that     of 

in  the  1st  century  b.c.  dealine 

with    sounds    and     inflections,    and    tbat    of 


."A 


Apollonius  Dyscolus  in  the  2d  century  A.D. 
dealing  with  syntax),  which  have  served  as 
models  for  the  thousands  of  systematic  gram- 
mars since  composed  in  Europe.  The  Roman 
grammarians  added  practically  nothing  to  the 
achievements  of  the  Greeks,  contenting  them- 
selves with  translating  their  words  into  Latin 
and  adapting  them  to  nie  Latin  laneuage.  <See 
DoNATUs;  PttiociAw).  The  Scholastic  philos- 
ophers (from  the  12th  centurj;  on)  did  positive 
harm  1^^  completely  subjecting  grammar  to 
logical  theory.    Grammar    became    practically 


Gottfried  Hermann  (1772-1848),  who,  however, 
endeavored  to  combine  the  older  ideas  with 
the  Kantian  categories.  Some  slight  influence 
was  exerted  in  Europe  by  Arabic  grammarians 
by  way  of  Spain,  In  addition  the  Hebraist 
Reuchlin  (I4SS-1522)  introduced  the  idea  of 
"roots,"  that  has  played  so  important  a  part 
during  the  last  150  years. 

A  new  era  in  language  study  bnins  with 
the  development  of  toe  °historical-pnilosophi- 
cal*  school  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  change  was  determined  chiefly  by 
the  growth  of  Romanticism  and  the  "dis- 
*  coveiy'  of  Sanscrit.  Language  stndy  was  more 
completely  liberated  from  the  domination  of 
logic  and  speech  came  to  bt  thought  of  rather 
as  an  historical  development  than  as  a  static 
structure.  The  wonderful  enthusiasm  for 
language  study  then  prevalent  was  stimulated 
by  sudi  works  as  Schlegel's  "Sprache  und 
Weisheit  der  Indcr'  and  von  Humboldt's 
•Kawi  Sprache.'  Franz  Bopp  (1791-1867), 
starting  out  to  investigate  the  nature  of  verbal 
endings,  publi^ed  a  series  of  works  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  Comparative  Philology. 
Sir  Wm.  Jonjs  had  recognued  Greek,  Latin, 
Sanscrit  and  possibly  Gothic  and  Celtic  as  re- 
lated languages.  Bopp  added  Zend  (in  1816). 
Lithuanian  and  Old  Bulgarian  (1833-35)  and 
Albanian  (1855).  He  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  later  work  of  Pott  (in  etymology).  Pick 
(lexicography),  Schleicher  (critical  phonology) 
and  Sdirader  (prehistoric  antiquities  of  nie 
Aryan  people) .  The  books  of  Max  Miiller, 
professor  in  England,  and  William  D.  Whitney, 


American,  have  popularized  the  whole  subject, 
which  is  summarized  in  Bmgmatm  and  Del- 
bruck's  'Principles  of  Comparative  Philolo^ 
of  the  Indo-European  Languages'  (7  vols.,  in 
German).  Grimm's  ^German  Grammar'  (Vol. 
I,  1819)  is  the  first  great  embodiment  of  the 
historical  point  of  view.  He  directed  his  at- 
tention mainly  to  the  changes  continually  oc- 
curring in  the  living  spoken  dialects  of  Ger- 
many (instead  of  studying  older  literary  re- 
mains) and  on  the  basis  of  a  previously  un- 
paralleled collection  of  data,  he  deduced  the 
famous  statement  of  Indo-European  con- 
sonant changes  known  as  Grimm's  law.  This 
and  the  simitar  work  of  other  later  scholars 
comtuned  with  the  invention  of  instruments  for 
the  exact  measurement  of  muscular  move- 
ments and  air  waves  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  important  field  of  Experimental 
Phonetict.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  in  language  study  the  laws  of 
psychology  have  replaced  the  laws  of  logic  as 
the  basis  of  the  methods  employed  in  ^1  in- 
vestigations. As  a  result  oi  this,  language 
study  has  taken  its  place  beside  jurisprudence, 
history,  economics,  etc,  as  one  of  the  Human- 
istic or  Psycholo^cal  Sciences. 

Bibliography.— On  the  whole  field;  Bloom- 
field,  L,  ^Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Lan- 
guage* (New  York  1914) ;  Jeapersen,  O, 
'Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage* (Leipzig  1905) ;  Oertel,  H.,  "Lectures  on 
the  Study  of  Language'  (New  York  1902); 
Paul,  H.  (translated),  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  History  of  Language*  (London 
1891);  Tuttle,  T.  G.,  'Introduction  to  the 
Natural  History  of  Lai^uage'  (London  1906): 
Whitney,  W.  D..  "Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language'  (New  York  1867) ;  id.,  'The  life 
and  Growth  of  Language*  (New  York  1875): 
Wundt,  W.,  'VolkerpfO^hologie'  (Vols.  I  and 
II  Die  Sprache,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig  1911).  Consuh 
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Elements  of  Experimental  Phonetics'  (New 
York  1902)  ;  Sievers,  E.,  'Grundiu^  der 
Phonetic*  (5ih  ed.,  Ldpzig  1901)  ;  Sweet,  H, 
"Primer  of  Phonetics*  (3d  ed.,  Oxford  1906). 
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by   Cust    (i,ondon    1900) ;    Ginncken.   J. 


Delbruck,  ^Grundriss  der  Vergleioienden 
Grammatik  der  Indo-Gennanischen  Sprachen' 
(Strassburg  1893-1911,  first  two  parts  in  2d 
ed.)i  epitome  of  same  (ib.  1904);  Giles,  P., 
'A  Short  Manual  of  Comparative  Philolo» 
for  Oassical  Students'  (2d  ed.,  New  YoS 
1901) ;  Hirt,  H.  A.,  'IHe  Indogermanen* 
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LANduAOB  MAP  OF  EUROPE,  (a) 

The  Konuncc  Laneuages.—  Portugal  is  about 
Ihe  only  country  in  Europe  that  has  no  lan- 
Kuase  question,  because  only  one  language, 
Portuguese,  is  spoken  in  it.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  Galidan  (Gallego)  dialect  of  Spanish, 
to  which  it  is  closely  refilled,  and  whidi  is  still 
SDoken  in  the  northwest  of  Spain,  was  used  by 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  poets  alike.  Outside 
<rt  Portugal,  Portuguese  is  spoken  in  the 
Azores,  me  islands  of  Madeira  and  Saint 
Thomas,  in  the  Pbrtuguese  colonies  of  India 
and  Africa,  and  is  the  ofilcJal  language  of 
Brazil.  Spain  is  less  (ortunaie.  Altliougb  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  speak  dialects  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  Castilian  of  the 
centre,  which  is  the  oEficial  language,  namely 
Aragonese  in  the  norljieast,  Asturian  in  the 
north,  Leonese  and  Andalusian  In  the  south, 
yet  the  Galician  is  more  nearly  Portuguese, 
and  the  Catalonian  of  Catalonia  and  the 
Balearic  Islands  must  be  considered,  and  is  so 
claimed  by  the  natives,  a  distinct  language, 
which  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Provencal 
of  the  soiith  of  France.  Besides,  tlie  Basque 
of  the  provinces  of  Guipuscoa  and  Biscay,  and 
of  a  part  of  Navarre  and  Alava,  is  not  even 
an  Indo-European  language,  but  a  remainder 
of  the  ancient  Iberian  tongue  of  the  peninsula. 
Outside  of  Spain,  Spanish  is  spoken  in  South 
and  Central  America,  in  Mexico  and  some 
Southern  States  of  l*ie  United  Stales,  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Canaries,  the  Carolines,  wfiile 
Caiakn  is  spoken  in  (he  southwest  of  France, 
to  the  east  of  Perpignan,  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

Except  for  a  spur  of  the  Basque  in  the 
Basses  Pyrenees,  the  Catalan  at  Perpignan, 
the  Celtic  Breton  sporadically  Still  spoken  at 
Finistere,  Cites- du-Nord,  and  the  Aiorbihan, 
and  a  Flemi^  border  in  the  northeast,  the 
rest  of  Prance  is  divided  op  between  the 
French  and'  the  Provengal  dialects  of  the 
Romance  family.  The  Romance  line  in  the 
north  runs  from  GraveKnes  Aroogh  Merville, 
Sieenwercfc  and  Nieppe,  then  follows  tfce  Lys 
and  nasses  into  Belgiunj.  The  linguistic  line 
in  Belgium  i^ins  approximately  along  the  West 
Flanders  and  Hainaut  borders,  enters  Brabant 
and  runs  to  Longney,  where  the  line  tnms  to 
the  east  and  follows  (he  Luxemburg  frontier- 
It  takes  in  Meti,  Sarrebouts  in  Lorraine  and 
a  pan  of  Alsace,  and  from  Uunster  follows 
the  border  Up  lo  SwitrerJand.  where  it  cuts 
die  cantons  of  Soleurc  and  Berne,  goes  to 
Lake  Brienne,  follows  Lake  Morat,  goes 
through  canton  Freiburg  and  over  Mount  la 
Berra,  then  runs  througfi  the  sotilhern  part  of 
Berne  and -the  Col  du  Valais,  follows  the 
Italian  frontier  up  to  Savoy,  runs  along  flic 
Piedmont,  and  goes  as  far  as  Menton. 

In  the  departments  of  Haute-Garonne, 
Ariige,  Gironde,  the  Gascon  is  spoken,  wMch 
is  now  gentralty  considered  to  be  a  separate 
language,  rather  than  a  dialect,  that  stands  fai 
the  same  relation  to  the  Provencal  that  Portu- 
guese occupies  in  regard  to  Spanish.  The  rest 
of  the  French  territory  consists  of  the  Langue 
d'Ofil,  which  contains  the  official  Frenrfi,  and 
tfie  Langne  tPoc,  to  which  the  Provengal 
dialects  belong.  It  Is  not  possible  to  run  a 
well-defined  hne  between  the  two,  but  ap- 
proximatelv  an  irreeular  line,  which  runs  east 
of  Angonlime,  south  of  Montlu^on  and  Lyons, 


and  nordi  of  Geneva,  ahnost  to  Bern,  is  the 
southern  limit  of  the  French  dialects.  Besides, 
the  southeastern  dialects,  which  include  those 
spoken  in  Switzerland,  in  Savoy  and  in  a  part  . 
of  the  Franche-Comte,  are  mixed,  and  gen- 
erally go  under  the  name  of  Gallo-Romao. 
The  official  language  of  France  is  the  one 
which  evolved  out  of  the  dialect  of  the  Isle-de- 
France.  With  the  growth  of  the  French 
colonies  it  also  spread  in  America  to  Canada, 
where  some  3,000,000  speak  a  peculiar  patois, 
in  Louisiana,  in  the  western  part  of  San 
Domingo,  at  Dominique,  in  some  of  the  An- 
tilles and  in  French  Guinea.  In  Africa  it  is 
spoken  in  Algiers,  Madagascar  and,  besides, 
in  the  smaller  French  colonies,  both  in  Africa 

Although  the  official  language  of  Italy  is 
the  one  wnich  evolved  out  ot  (he  Tuscan  dia- 
lect, the  country  represents  even  more  varieties 
of  Romance  than  does  France.  The  Gallo- 
Roman  dialects  are  found  in  Liguria,  Pied- 
mont Lombardy  and  in  Sardinia.  Then  tfaere 
are  the  distinct  Venetian,  Corsican,  Neapolitan, 
Umbrian  Abruzzan  and  Sicilian,  which  differ 
widely  from  the  official  language.  In'  the 
northeast  a  line  running  west  of  Triest  and' 
east  of  Udine  is  the  eastern  border  of  the 
FriuJan,  which  is  sometimes  considered  to  b« 
a  separate  language  closely  related  to  the 
Ladin  of  the  Alps.  Thij  Ladin  is  in  the  west 
found  in  the  Grison  region  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  centre  in  the  western  Tridentino,  also  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  eastern  Tridentino  and 
the  Alto  Beluno,  where  it  also  enters  Italian 
territory.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  Pro- 
vencal spurs  in  the  northwest,  the  German 
Tredid  and  Sette  Communi  in  the  north,  and 
a  few  Greek  spots  south  of  Brindisi,  while 
attout  Brindisi  and  in  a  long  strip  to  the  north 
of  it.  as  well  as  sporadically  in  Calabria  and 
in  Sicily,  there  are  Albanian  settlements.  Out- 
side of  Italy,  Italian  is  spoken  extensively  in 
the  Argentme  Republic  and  in  the  United 
States.  We  still  have  a  Romance  group  in  the 
East,  whither  it  was  transpl an tetf  during  the 
Roman  domination.  As  Daco- Rumanian  it  is. 
spoken  in  Rumania  proper,  and  the  linguistic 
line  runs  far  into  Hungarian  and  Austrian 
territory,  along  an  irregular  line,  east  of 
Weisslarchen  near  the  Danube,  Temesvar, 
Gross- Wardein,  to  the  Theiss  River.  Here  it 
turns  due  east,  past  Sriget  and  south  of 
Czemowiti,  after  which'  the  line  runs  very 
irregularly  to  the  Dniester  in  Russia,  and  down 
the  Dniester  to  the  Black  Sea.  To  the  east  of 
the  Dniester  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Rumanian  settlements,  of  considerable  size, 
almost  np  to  the  Dnieper.  To  the  west  of  the 
Dniester  there  are  considerable  Russian  bases 
to  the  north  of  Kishinev,  and  the  whole  Black 
Sea  littoral  np  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  is 
settled  by  Bulgarians.  In  the  Dobrudja  the 
Rumanians  are  almost  cut  off  from  the  sea 
by  a  lar^  Tatar  region,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Danube  in  the  Dobrudja  is  Rumanian.  From 
there  to  the  west  there  are  but  few  Rumanian 
settlements  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  ex- 
cept for  a  large  oasis  to  the  northwest  o£ 
Vidin,  in  Serbian  territory.  Within  the  com- 
pact Rumanian  region  there  is  a  solid  Hun- 
garian block  from  Marom  Vasarhely  in  the 
west  to  beyond  Berelsk  in  the  cast,  and  from 
near  Brasov  in  the  south  to  the  river  Maros 
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in  the  north,  and  a  iaiee  number  of  minor 
Hunearian  settlements  tnroiighout  live  region 
north  of  Riunania  proper.  There  are  also  very 
many  German  colonies  throughout  that  region 
and  soUd  German  blocks  around  Brasov.  south 
of  Naszod,  and  in  the  Banal,  which  has  Croa- 
tian territory  to  the  south  and  west,  Hungarian 
territory  to  the  north  and  Rimiatiian  territory 
in  .the  north  and  east. 

The  Macedo- Rumanians  are  found  in  a 
long  oasis  running  north  and  south  about 
Samarina,  Avdela,  Perivoli,  Meiovon,  Syraku, 
Kraina,  in  Macedonia  and  in  scattered  settle- 
mcQls  m  Albania,  almost  as  far  as  Bitolia.  Of 
the  Istro-Rumanians  there  are  but  a  few 
isolated  settlements  south  of  Uonte  Ma^giore, 
but  they  are  rapidly  adopting  the  Slavic  lan- 
gtiaee  of  their  surroundings. 

(d1  The  Germanic  "LaagaMget. —  We  have 
alreacly  discussed  the  western  Umil  of  the 
Germanic  languages  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
south  the  line  runs  from  Monte  Rosa  over  the 
heights  of  the  southern  Alps,  over  the  Saint 
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Laurein,  Salurn  Altrei,  south  of  Brixen,  In- 
nichen  Pontafel,  Villadi,  Klagenfurl,  Mahren- 
bera  Mureck,  Radkersberg,  but  from  Pontafel 
to  Radkersburg  there  are  numerous  German 
colonies  to  the  south,  in  Slovenian  territory, 
the  largest  being  riie  one  around  Gottschee, 
while  a  large  Slovenian  settlement  is  found  in 
Austrian  territory.  Al  Radkersberg  the  Ger- 
rnan    linguistic   line    runs    north   inside    Hun- 

Sirian  territory  (through  Ebcrau,  Rechnitz, 
edenberg,  around  Wieselberg  and  Fressburg, 
from  where  it  runs  along  the  Hungarian  border 
as  far  as  Hohenau.  Here  it  gradually  turns  in 
a  westerly  direction  through  Uoravian  and 
Bohemian  territory,  leaving  Znatm,  Rieger- 
scblag,  Krumau,  Neumark  on  the  Germanic 
side.    Here    it    turns    to    the    northeast,    just 


irregular  line  as  far  as  Olmiitz  and  reaches 
Troppau  in  Silesia.  But  there  are  numerous 
German  colonics  in  Hungary  on  both  sides  of 
the  Danube,  from  Neustadt  to  Neusati,  and 
large  settlements  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
about  Budweis,  tg^au,  Landskron,  Brunn,  and 
in  the  Slovak  country,  about  Kremnitz,  Kas- 
mark,  Gotinitz. 

From  Troppau,  northward  to  the  sea,  the 
linguistic  line  is  very  broken,  there  being 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  German  colonies 
through  Galicia,  Poland  and  Russia,  as  far  as 
the  Volga.  But  running  a  straight  line  north- 
ward through  Oppcln  to  Kcmpen.  thence  to  the 
northwest  through  Lissa.  to  Bentschen  and 
Sdiwerin,  ihence  to  the  northeast  through 
Brombcrg,  Allenstein,  Goldapp,  thence  in  a 
semt-circle  through  Eydtkuhnec  lo  Polanzen  on 
the  sea,  most  of  the  territory  to  the  left  is 
German.  But  there  is  very  mixed  Polish 
Strip  from  Bromberg  to  Danzig,  and  for  a 
distance  of  some  40  miles  to  the  -west  of  the 
Vistula,  Besides,  to  the  northwest  of  Danzig 
there  is  a  solid  settlement  of  Kashubs,  speaking 
a  language  closelv  related  to  Polish,  and 
around  Kottbus  and  Bauzen  there  are  two 
large  oases  of  people  speaking  a  laru^uage  in- 
termediate between  Polish  and  Bohemian, 
known   as   Wendish   or    Scrbo-Lusatian.     H   a 


territory  to  the  south.  rctrcMnts  the  ID^ 
German,  from  which  the  official  language  u 
derived,  while  the  northern  part  represents  the 
Low  German  dialects.  According  lo  the  Pan- 
German  atlas  of  1900  the  whole  world  is  more 
or  less  German.  Thus  the  United  States  are 
4,6  per  cent  German,  forming  32  per  cent  of 
the  foreign-born  populatiort  Milwaukee  is 
given  there  as  66  per  cent  German,  Hobokcn 
as  57  ^r  cent,  etc,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in 
Brazil  ts  28  per  cent  German.  Canada  is  7  per 
cent.  South  Africa  5  per  cent  German,  and  so 
forth.  This  map  explains  much  of  the  World 
War. 

A  line  running  from  Eupen,  to  the  south- 
west of  Aix-la-Cnapelle,  past  Cleve,  Erne  rich, 
Bentheiin,  Neuhaus  to  Era  den,  separates  the 
Low  German  group  in  the  east  from  the  Dutch 
in  the  west  and  Frisian  in  the  north.  But  a 
strip  of  territory  along  the  western  part  of 
Jutland,  as  far  as  Tondem,  including  the  Sylt 
and  other  islands,  is  also  Frisian.  A  line  run- 
ning west  and  east,  from  below  Tondem  to 
above  Flensberg,  separates  German  from  Dan- 
ish, so  that  a  considerable  part  of  German 
Scnieswig  is  linguistically  Danish, 

Denmark  and  Norway  are  linguistically  al- 
most identical,  and  Sweden  differs  from  them 


spoken  outside  of  Sweden  in  the  provinces  of 
Esterbolhnia  and  Nyland  in  Finland,  and  in 
the  Aland  Islands.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
related  Icelandic  in  Iceland. 

The  remainiiig  Germanic  language,  Eng- 
lish, is  spoken  m  Great  Britain,  but  in  the 
northwestern,  western  and  southern  counties  of 
Ireland  Gaelic  is  spoken  to  some  extent,  even 
as  Scottish  Gaelic  is  preserved  in  (he  extreme 
northwest  of  Scotland  and  Welsh  through  a 
considerable  part  of  Wales.  The  Pan-German 
map  mentioned  above  accredits  25.8  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  earth  as  speaking 
English. 

<c)  The  Slavic  I^tngiwy^-Tbe  western 
boundary  of  the  Slavic  nations  was  determined 
as  the  southern  and  eastern  boimdary  of  Aus- 
tria and  Germany.  We  can  now  establish  the 
various  subdivisions  within  this  group.  The 
Slovenian  huaguage  is  spoken  in  southern  Ca- 


rk,  to  the  west  o£  Triest,  to  Gorz,  passes 
through  Italian  territory  and  follows  the  polit- 
ical borderLne  as  far  as  PontafeL  From  here 
i(  turns  due. east  to  ViJlach,  having  Gennan 
settlements  within  the  line,  however,  and  runs 
somewhat  north  of  the  Draii,  and  strikes  the 
Mur  at  Mureck.  From  here  it  runs  into  Hun- 
garian territory  as  far  as  5,  Gotthard,  to  the 
north,  abruptly  turns  south  to  Warasdin  on 
the  Drau,  then  to  the  southwest,  taking  in 
Agram  and  Nesselthal,  and  not  quite  reaeb- 
ing  Flume,  through  northern  Istria,  to  a  point 
south  of  Triest,  leaving  the  littoral  diiefly  10 
an  lulian  p<^ulace.  The  Serbo-Croatian  lan- 
guage is  spoken  to  the  southeast  of  it.  The 
Fine  runs  from  Mureck  along  the  Mur  trntil 
its  union  with  the  Drau,  thence  along  the  Drau 
up  to  its  union  with  the  Danube,  then  down 
the  Danube  to  Weisskirchen,  where  Rumanian 
territory  is  reached ;  but  from  Esseg  on  there 
are  numerous  Serbian  settlements  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  as  far  north  as  Segedin.    Going 
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up  the  t(or*ira  tp  L«skov3C  all  the  leratory 
to  the  west  Ja  Sert>ian,  but  the  triangle  be- 
tween the  Morava,  Danube  and  a  line  running, 
from  Leskovac  past  Nish  to  Negotin,  is  chieily 
Serbian  at  the  periphery,  but  Rumanian  at  the 
core.  From  Leskovac  the  line  runs  to  Vrajiya, 
from  there  westward  to  Skopye,  thence  in  a 
semi'circle  to  Scutari.  But  there  are  numerous 
Serbian  colonies  in  northern  Albania.  Thus  all 
of  -palmatia,  Slavonia,  Sirmia,  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Montenegro  and  the  greater  part  of 
Serbia  are  Serbo-Croatian,  while  a  spur  from 
Nbh  to  Pirot  in  Serbia  is  Bulgarian.  The 
Serbo-Croatian^  and  Slovenians  form  together 
the  Yugo-SIav  division  of  the  Slavs, 

All  the  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  from 
Vidin  to  Kusiendii,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Serbian  line,  which,  however,  has  to  be  ex- 
tended from  Skopye  to  Koslur,  thence  to  Sa- 
loniki,  then  strai^t  to  Seres  and  all  alone  the 
littoral  almost  up  to  Constantinople,  is  chiefly 
Bulgarian.  But  there  are  within  this  territory 
innumerable  Albanian  settlemetits  in  the  west, 
Greek  colonies  along  the  Mge^n,  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  Turkish 
colonies  in  the  interior.  Besides,  there  are  sev- 
eral Bulgarian  spurs  into  Albania  and  a  coii' 
siderable  number  of  colonies  in  southern  Alba- 
nia and  in  northern  Greece,  On  the  other 
hand,  much  of  the  Bulgarian  tetritory  to  Mace- 
dpnia  is  claimed  by  the  Serbians. to  'be  Ser- 
bian,  because  in  reality  the  Bulgarian  and 
Serbian  dialects  pass  here  into  each  other. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Kostur  to  the 
Adriatic  opposite  the  island  of  Corfu,  al!  the 
territory  Eo  the  north  not  yet  accounted  f<»'  is 
held  by  a  nou-Stavic  race,  the  Albanians,  who 
have  also  many  colonies  in  Greece,  especially 
in  Attica.  If  a  line  is  continued  from  Kostur 
to  Saloniki,  most  of  the  territory  to  the  south, 
including  the  islands  in  the  Ionic  and  .^^ean 
seas,   is  Greek. 

The  Czech  and  Slovak  linguistic  line  was 
defined  by  the  German  circular  line  from 
Pressburg,  around  Pilsen,  to  Tropau.  A  Ene 
running  un  the  Morava.  above  Pressburg,  to 
Skalica,  ihence  along  the  Carpathians  up  to 
Babia  Gora,  forms  the  southern  border  of 
Czech.  Continuing  the  line  in  a  setni-circle  to 
Neumarkt,  ihence  in  a  veiy  irre^lar  line  to 
Kaschau,  and  from  there  almost  in  a  straight 
line  westward  to  Pres^urg,  it  includes  the 
Slovak  subdivision  of  ihe  Czecho-Slovak  terri- 
tory. There  are,  however,  numerous  Slovak 
colonies  as  far  down  as  south  of  Budapest. 
If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Kaschau  to  Siget, 
thence  to  Czernowiti,  and  from  Kaschau  a 
semi-circle  be  drawn  to  the  west,  as  far  as 
some  -distance  south  of  Przemysl,  then  past 
Yaroslav  to  Lezaisk,  we  get  the  western  limit 
of  Rulhenian,  which  belongs  to  the  same  group 
as  Little   Russian   or   Ukrainian.     The 


zaisk  to  Suvalki,  all  the  territory  to  the  west, 
up  to  the  German  border,  is  Polish,  except  for 
Rulhenian  indentations,  as  far  as  the  river 
Narev,  and  White  Russian  indentations  to  the 
north.  A  semi-circle  from  Suvalki  to  Vilno, 
thence  .an  irregular  line  to  Dvinsk,  and  from' 
there  a  fairly  straight  line  past  Busk  to  the 
sea  north  of  Memcl,  up  to  the  German  border 
in  the  west  and  with  deep  spurs  into  German 
territory,  include  the  non-Slavic  Lithuanians. 


Proc^ding  from  Dvinsk  op  the  Dvina  as  far 
as  Drwa,  then  drawing  a  line  northward  to 
near  Izborsk,  thence  northwestward  to  the  sea, 
we  get  the  Letts  to  the  north  of  the  Lithua- 
nians. But  the  Lithuanian  territory  is  dotted 
with  Polish  and  Russian  settlements,  while  the 
Lettish  territory  is  similarly  tilled  with  German 
colonies,  and,  in  the  east,  with  Great  Russian 

To  the  north  of  the  Letts  live  the  Esthon- 
ians,  who  almost  reach  to  lakes  Pskov  and 
Peipus,  theti  down  the  Narova  to  the  sea.  The 
islands  of  Dago  and  Osel  are  also  Esthonian. 
The  Esthonians  are  not  In  do- Europeans,  but 
belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  Finns,  Vari- 
ous Finnish  races,  in  small  groups,  occupy  the 
littoral  from  the  Narova  almost  to  Petrograd. 
North  of  Peirograd,  between  the  Bay  of  Fin- 
land and  Lake  Ladoga,  as  far  up  as  Rautus, 
the  population  is  mixed  Russian  and  Finnish. 
The  southern  littoral  of  Lake  Ladoga,  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Swir  Rivc^,  is  Russiaa  If 
a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  here  to  Perm, 
and  the  Urals,  most  of  the  territory  to  the 
south  would  be  chiefly  Russian.  To  the  north 
of  this  line  they  live  only  almig  the  rivers, 
the  largest  Uock  being  on  Ac  Kama,  north  al 
Perm,  as  fiu'  as  Cherdyn.  The  southern  line 
of  the  Russians  runs  along  the  Black  Sea  to 
Gagri  in  the  Caucasus,  Tfaence  a  line  to  Alelo- 
sandrtikaya  on  the  Caspian  Sea  forma  thf 
southernmost  border  o£  the  Russians.  Within 
this  region,  we  distinguish  lietween  the  Little 
Russians  or  Ukrainians,  related  to  the  Ruthear 
ians  of  Galicia,  in  the  governments  of.  Cher- 
nigov, Poltava,  Kharkov,  Voronezh,  Podt^slc 
and  parts  of  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav  and  the 
Crimea,  Eastward  they  have  been  settling  in 
the  government  of  Stavropol  and  as  far  as  the 
Volga.  The  'White  Russians  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  «)vemments  of  Grodno.  Vilno, 
Vitebsk  and  Smolensk,  and  all  of  Mogilev, 
and  a  small  part  of  Chemigov.  The  rest  of 
the  Russian  territory  belongs  to  the  Great 
Russian  dialects.  But  it  must  be  home  in  mind' 
that  there  is  no  strict  division  of  these  groups, 
as  dialects  pass  into  each  other  at  the  points 
of  meeting.  The  vast  territory  of  Rossia  ha«, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  other  Aaa  Indo- 


of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  which  is  Swcdtm, 
and  the  extreme  north  Uleaborg,  wfaich  is  in- 
habited by  the  Lapps,  is  Finnish.  Related  trtbea 
are  Carelians,  between  lakes  Ladoga  and 
Onega,  and  as  far  north  as  Lake  Pavoiero, 
and  also  in  many  settlements  in  the  govemnlent 
of  Tver;  the  Esthonians,  already  mentioned; 
the  Mordovinians,  in  many  aettletnents  in  the 
governments  of  Nizhegorod,  Penza,  Simbirsk, 
Saratov,  Sanura ;  Cheremisses  to  the  norA  of 
the  Volga  and  to  the  west  of  Kazan ;  VoiyakB 
between  the  rivers  Vyatka  and  Kamaj  Syn'jns 
along  the  rivd'rs  Vyclisgda,  Mczen  and  Pechora. 
Of  'Turkish  people  the  most  numerous  are  the 
Bashkirs  between  the  rivers  Ural  and  Kama; 
the  Tatars  in  the  govermnent  of  Kazan  and 
along  the  Kama,  also  in  the  Crimea-  Che  Chu- 
vashes  on  the  Volga,  near  the  Kama ;  the 
'Tatai^  and  Nogays  south  of  the  Volga,  along 
the  Caspian  Sea;  the  Kirgizes  to  the  rtorth 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  east  of  the  Volga.  Of 
Mongols  we  have  the  Calmucks,  on  the  upper 
Ural,  between  the  Kirgizes  and  the  Bastdars. 
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The  races  of  the  Caucasus  baffle  any  brief 
description  and  must  be  treated  separately. 

To  the  same  linguistic  K^oup  as  the  Fmns 
belong  the  Magj^rs  or  Hungarians,  who  oc- 
cupy all  the  territory  of  Hungary  not  other- 
wise described  as  occupied  by  Slavic  people. 
In  addition  to  the  Tatar  settlements  of  the 
Dobrudja  there  are  the  related  Turks  in  the 
littoral  of  the  ^Egean  and  in  small  scattered 
colonies  in  Macedonia..  In  about  the  same  re- 
gions are  also  found  scattered  colonies  of 
Armenians  who  belong  to  the  Indo-Europeaa 
group.  There  are  also  Armenian  colonies  in 
Galicia,  who,  however,  are  rapidly_  becoming 
Poloniied.  We  have  also  one  Semitic  language 
in  Europe,  namely,  Maltese,  a  curious  mixture 
of  Arabic  and  Romance,  which  is  spoken  at 
Malta  and  Fitayusa,  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 

Leo  Wiemeb. 

LANOUB  D'OC,  lang-d5k',  the  Provencal 
tongue  of  ihe  south  of  France.  See  Provencal 
Language;  Provencal  Lithature;  FfLTBRicE. 

LANGUSDOC,  ling'gwe-d&k  (Fr.  laA-gi- 
dok),  France,  a  former  province,  varying  very 
considerably  in  extent,  its  nnin-  being  entirely 
a  political  creation,  but  including  the  present 
departments  of  Aude,  Tarn,  H^rault,  Lozire, 
Ardedie  and  Gard,  as  well  as  the  arrondisse- 
mentG  of  Toulouse  and  Villefrancfae,  in  the 
department  of  Haute-Garonne ;  and  the  arron- 
disscmenti  of  Puy  and  Yssingeaux,  in  the  de- 
partment of    Haute-Loire.    Toulouse   was   its 

LANGUR,  lan-goor',  a  monkey  of  the  genus 
Semnopilhecus,  containing  large  leaf- eating 
species  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  India. 
southward  into  Ceylon,  southwestern  China  and 
the  Malayan  region  eastward  as  far  as  Java. 
The  genus  represents  an  interesting  transition- 
group  between  the  eibbons  and  the  catarrhine 
monkeys,  and  includes  a  large  assembUge.  of 
species  with  a  long,  thin  body,  tall  hino-l^, 
long,  slender  taii  and  no  cheek-pouches,  auch 
as  the  entellus,  or  sacred  monkey  of  the  Hin- 
dus, the  wanderoos  of  Ceylon  and  several 
locally  conspicuous  kinds.  These  monkeys 
dwell  chiefly  in  forests  and  go  in  troops  of 
conudersble  size;  They  feed  on  Isayes  and 
fruit,  often  doing  much  damage  in  nadve 
plantations.  They  rarely  descend  to  the  ground, 
and  when  disturbed  there  seek  to  escape  by 
prodigious  bounds;  but  ordinarily  thc7  remain 
in  the  tree-tops,  and  progress  by  swinging  from 
branch  to  branch,  one  ann  after  the  other, 
often  at  surprising  speed.  Twenty-nine  species 
are  described  by  H.   O.   Forbes   m  his  mono- 

Sph  in  Allen's  'Naturalists'  Library'    (Lon- 
I  18M), 

LANIARD,  or  LANYARD,  a  smalt  rope. 

usually  a  four-stranded  hemp  rope,  used  on 
a  ship.  It  is  employed  in  setting  up  rigging, 
being  rove  through  dead  eyes,  and  m  making 
fast  heavier  rope5_  or  other  objects.  The  arti- 
cle to  which  the  rope  is  attached  gives  it  the 
names  bucket -laniard,  lock-laniard  (for  firing 
the  percussion  hook  of  a  cannon),  etc  A  knife- 
laniard  is  the  broad  white  tape  for  carrying 
a  knife  around  a  sailor's  neck  and  is  a  part  of 
the  regulation  uniform  in  the  United  States 


LANIER,  li'nySr,  or  lANXitRB,  MicfaidM, 

English  musiciaA:  b.  London,  1588;  d.  there, 
February  166S  or  1666.  He  came  of  a  family 
of  French  musicians  who  had  served  for  gen- 
erations in  the  English  royal  household.  He 
became  a  musician  in  the  royal  household 
about  1604  and  subsequently  was  master  of  the 
king's  music  under  both  Charles  I  and  James  I. 
He  followed  the  royal  family  into  exile  and 
after  the  Restoration  resumed  his  former  p6st 
of  master  of  music.  He  composed  the  music 
lor  Ben  Jonson's  masques  'Lovers  Made  Men> 
and  'The  Vision  of  Delight,'  introducing  the 
Italian  "stylo  recitativo*  into  Engiand.  He 
was  also  a  painter  and  a  connoisseur  of  art, 
and  was  in  Italy  in  1625-28  buying  pictures  and 
statues  for  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  Por- 
traits of  Lanier  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  Jan 
Livens,  Isaac  Oliver  and  Lanier  himself  are  in 
existence.  Of  his  music  much  remains  in 
manuscript,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  pub- 
lished in  'Select  MusicallAyres and  Dialogues' 
(1653,  16S9} ;  'The  Musical  Companion' 
(1667);  'The  Treasury  of  Music'  (1669),  and 
'C^hoice  Ajrres  and  Songs'  (1683).  The 
Lanier  family  continued  to  inherit  its  talent 
for  music,  the  American  branch  being  repre- 
sented by  Sidney  Lanier   (q.v.). 

LANIBR,  Sidtwv,  American  poet :  b. 
Macon,  Ga.,  3  Feb.  1842;  d.  Lynn,  V.  C.  7 
Sept.  18S1.  His  father,  Robert  Lanier^  a  law- 
yer of  Macon,  came  from  a  family  noted  for 
a  love  of  music  and  art.  An  ancestor,  Jerome 
Lanier,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  was  well  known 
at  the  co^rf  of  Queen  EHzabCth  as  a  musical 
composer;  another  foirbear,  Nidiolas  Lanier, 
was  director  of  music  at  the  court  of  James  I 
and  Charles  I,  and  first  marshal  of  the  Society 
of  Musicians  incorporated  at  the  Restoration. 
Sidney  Lanier's  mother,  Maty  Anderson,  be- 
longed to  a  prominent  Virginia  family  also 
noted  for  decided  talent  for  music  and  poetry. 
The  poet's  artistic  temperament  was  therefore 
a  direct  inheritance.  As  a  child  Lanier  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  without  anv 
instruction  learned  to  jilay  on  the  guitar,  piano, 
flute  and  violin.  A  critic  said  of  him  in  later 
years ;  'In  his  hands  the  flnle  was  transformed 
into  a  voice  that  set  heavenlv  harmonies  into 
vibration.*  This  passion  for  music  also  showed 
itself  in  his  keen  sensitiveness  to  rhythmic 
effect.  At  14  he  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  Ogiethorpe  College,  Georgia,  and  after  three 
years  graduated  with  distinction.  He  was 
tutor  in  the  college  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  private  soldier.  He  fought  in  sev- 
eral important  battles,  was  transferred  io  the 
signal  service  and  finally  became  signal  officer 
of  a  blockade  runner.  In  the  autumn  of  1864 
he  was  captured  and  confined  in  Pcrtnt  Look 
Prison.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  every 
Idsure  moment  to  pursue  his  stuojes  tn  litera- 
ture, modern  languages  and  music,  and  during 
his  long  idle  hours  in  prison  he  gained  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  flute.  He 
was  released  in  February  1865  and  made  bis 
way  on  fool  to  Macon,  but  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  added  to  the  previous  hardships  of 
camp^  and  prison  caused  a  severe  illness  which 
did  irreparable  damage  to  bis  lungs.  The 
years  that  followed  were  years  of  hand-to-hand 
fight  for  a  subsistence.    For  two  years  he  was 
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uid  studied  and  practised  law  wtlh  his  father 
for  five  years  in  Macon,  In  December  1867  he 
married  Miss  Uary  Dav  of  Macon,  and  her  be- 
lief in  his  genius,  her  willin^ess  to  endure  with 
him  privation  and  hardship  made  possible  the 
valiant  slrugj^e  and  the  achievement  of  the 
next  14  years.  In  ihe  autnnui  of  IS73.  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  re-eslabKsh  his  health 
by  a  winter  in  Texas,  he  detennined  to  move  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  could  find  eroater  oppor'- 
limities  for  culture.  He  played  Ae  flute  in  the 
Peabody  orchestra;  in  die  intervals  of  hemor- 
rhage be  wrote  articlcB  far  magazines;  he  gave 
lectures  on  literature  in  private  schools-.and 
thus,  with  the  generotis  aid  of  his  father,  he  mij^ 
plied  the  necessities  of  his  family.  His  study 
of  tanRUlges,  of  Antcio-Saxon  and  early  Eng- 


18?9  be  was  appointed  lecturer  on  En^iA  lit- 
enture  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universinr.  and 
this  position  be  held  until  his  death.  His  two 
principal  courses  of  lectures  at  tlie  nniversilr 
are  embodied  in  his  'Science  of  English  VerSe> 
<1S79),  a  thorough  and  snggestive  treatise  on 
English  metre,  declaring  that  En^ish  veise  de- 
pends on  stress,  not  accent,  and  taat  it  is  based 
CD  certain  easily  recognized  inpsical  rhythms, 
and  'The  English  Novel,'  a  masterly  treatment 
of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  personality 
and  its,  place  w  the  modem  novel.  Again  and 
again  Lanier  was  driven  by  illness  to  Texas,  to 
Florida,  to  North  Carolina,  but  he  was  never 
idle :  he  studied  much,  he  thought  largeljr  oh  alt 
vital  subjects,  on  love,  life,  art,  ecotiomics,  re- 
ligion, and  now  and  then  he  gave  to  the  world 
poems  of  exquisite  truth  and  beauty.  In  the 
spring  of  1881  it  became  evident  that  the  un- 
equal fight  was  Hearing  its  end,  and  as.  a  laSt 
resort  he  tried  tent  life  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  The  last  illness  came  at  Lynn, 
in  Polk  County,  and  on  a  morning  of  early 
September  he  passed  away. 

Lanier's  most  important  prose  works  besides 
those  already  mentioned  are  "The  Boy's  Frois- 
sart>  (1878):  'The  Bo/s  King  Arth!ir>  (1880)  ; 
<The  Boy's  Mabinogioa*  (1^1);  'The  Boy's 
Percy'  (1882);  '  Shakespeare  and  his  Forerun- 
ners' (1902).  His  best-known  poems  are 
'Hymus  of  the  Marshes* :  'Clover';  'The  Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee' ;  'The  CiystaJ* ;  'Corn' 


poetry  are  a  wholesome  outlook  upon  life,  a 
constant  recognition  of  the  hi^iest  in  character 
and  in  thought  and  a  varied  fresh  and  melodi- 
ous rhythm.  His  passion  for  good  and  love; 
his  robustness,  his  high  coiicMition  of  the  meanr- 
iag  and  power  of  the  love  of  man  and  woman, 
proclaim  his  close  kinship  to  Browning.  In 
questions  of  social  ecotiomics  Lanier  was 
abreast  of  his  lime;  be  believed  in  liie  ria^ts 
of  the  individual,  he  hated  the  iron  hand  of 
unjust  trade,  but  he  realized  that  these  problems 
must  be  solved  in  the  'patient  modem  wa:^.' 
He  knew  that  the  great  poet  must  be  an  artist 
in  sound  and  color,  as  well  as  a  thinker,  and 
that  no  labor  was  too  arduous  for  perfecting 
rerse  forms;  to  attain  perfection  in  his  art  the 
poet  mu»t  make  the  mechanical  verse  fulfil  its 


vast  possibilities,,  he  must  g^in  the  inasteiy 
over  imagination,  so  that  imagination  may  be- 
come his  servant.  But  for  Lanier  there  was 
no  art  for  art's  sake ;  art  was  consecrated  to 
man  and  to  God.  Like  al!  true  poets  he  lived 
near  to  nature,  and  he  has  described  our 
Soothern  scenery  with  loving  fairiifulness 
'iT^rmed  b^  vivid  imagination.  He  has  f^ven 
new  meamng  to  *our  forests  of  live-oak  beauti- 
fully braidea  and  woven  with  intricate  shades 
of  the  vine;  to  our  broad  fronded  fem  and 
keen -leaved  canes."  The  luxuriance  of  the 
Southern  forests,  the  wealth  of  tmdergrowth. 


ical    languor.    Whiiticr    has    not    been    . 

faithful  to  the  rocky  coasts,  to  the  snowstorms 
of  New  England,  than  has  Lanier  to  the  South. 
His  letters  and  complete  poems  were  edited  by 
his  widow  with  a  memoir  by  William  Hayes 
Ward  (New  York  1881,  188*,  1906),  with 
bihliograpl^.  Consult  also  'The  Lanier  Book' 
(New  York  IW>.  and  Nims,  'Stdaey.  Lanier' 
(Boston  190S),    See  'Sokg  of  the  Maeshes.' 

"Emilie  W.  McVea, 
President  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar, 

Va. 

LANJUINAIS,  lan'thwCnft',  Jean  Denia, 
CoUMT  jx,  French  statesman:  b,  Rennes,  12 
March  1753;  d.  Paris,  li  Jan.  1827.    He  took 


apponited  cotmsel  for  the  Breton  estates 
and  -was  a  successful  legal  practitioocr  when  be 
became  proiessor  of  ecclesiastical  law  at  the 
University  of  Rennes  in  1775.  He  was  a  dep- 
uty in  the  Statea-Cieneral  in  1789  and  demanded 
the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobili^,  worldng  ^1- 
iantly  for  a .  constitutional  monarchy  mcan- 
'  while.  At  the  Cotrvention  of  September  \79Z 
lie  was  charged  with  reactiotiary  views;  Uit  . 
while  otfposin^  the  extremes  of  the  Mountain 
and  its  following,  lUnjiiinais  remained  fiuthful 
to  Republican  priadi^.  He  denied  the  ri^rt 
of '  the  O>nvention  to  condemn  tw  death  Louis 
.XVI,  but  voted  for  banisfameat  in  the,  hope  of 
.laving  the  monarch's  life.  He  came  imder  ar- 
rest with  the  Gironifins  but  escaped-  to  Rennes 
and  concealed  himself  until  after  the  downf^l 
of  Robespierre.  He  returned  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  8  March  1795  and  was  president  of  the 
Upper  House  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He 
opposed  Napoleon  and  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  he  was  created  a  peer.  As  a 
member  of  the  tribunal  which  tned  Marshal 
Ncy  he  voted  for  exile.  He  wrote  'CJonstitu- 
tions  de  la  nation  francaise'  (1819) ;  'Appr*- 
ciatlon  du  project  de  loi  relatif  aux  trois  con- 
cordanls'    (1806;  6th  ed.,  1827);    'Etudes  bi- 


collected  works  were  published  in  four  volumes 
in  Paris  (1832). 

LANKSSTBR,  Bdwin,  English  sdenUst: 
b.  Melton,  23  April  1814;  d.  30  Oct  1874.  His 
early  medical  studies  were  attended  with  diffi- 
cult, he  had  a  short  course  at  the  University 
of  LondotL  and  took  his  M.D.  at  Heidelberg  in 
1839.  In  1840  he  settled  in  London  as  a  lec- 
turer and  writer,  and  in  1850  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  New  Collate,  ton- 
don.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  anaton^ 
and  physiology  at  the  Grosvenor  Place  School 
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in  I8S3,  and  m  18S3-71  was  joint  editor  o£  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic  Science.   His 

microscopic  examination  ol  the  water  from  the 
•Broad  Street  Pump,'  undertaken  with  Dr. 
Snow,  identified  the  outbreak  of  the  cholei 


matters  concerning  sanitation  and  public  health, 
many  of  his  articles  and  lectures  being  pre- 
pared for  the  layman.  His  work  was  taken 
up  by  the  National  Health  Society.  In  1855  he 
edited  for  the  prince  contort  William  Macgil' 
livray's  'Natural  History  of  the  Dee  Side  and 
Braemer'  (privately  printed).  He  contributed 
the  article  'Rotifera'  to  the  'Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Fhysiolof^,'  and  wrote  a  school 
manual,  'Health,  or  Practical  Physiotogy' 
(1868);  <Lives  of  Naturalists'  (1842);  <Ao 
Accoimt  of  Askem  and  its  Mineral  Springs* 
(1842) ;  'Half-hour*  with  the  Microspope' 
0859).  etc. 

LANKB8TER,  Snt  Edwin  Rar,  EngKsh 
zoologist  r  b.  London,  15  May  1847,  Educated 
at  Dawning  College,  CambridKe,  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  and 
lecturer  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1872; 
ISS4-90  he  was  professor  of  loolbgy  and  xbm- 
panitive  anatomy  in  Uinversity  College,  Loh>- 
don,  and  from  1891  tiH  1898  Linacre  profesaor 
of  comparative  anatomy  at  Oxford.  From 
1898-19CK'  be  was  director  of  the  natural  fai»- 
tory  d^anment  of  the  British  Uiueum.  In 
1S&4  was  promment  in  founding  the  Marine 
Biological  Association,  now  loo.ted  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  in  1869  became  chief  editor  of  the 
Quartrrly  Journal  of  ilicroscopicol  Scientt. 
LankeBtcr's  works  include  the  following:  *A 
Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone*  (Part  I,  1870);  'Comparative  Lon-' 
Kevity  in  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals'  (1870)  ; 
■Developmental  History  of  the  Mollusca^ 
(1S75)  ;  'Studies  in  Apus,  Limulns,  and  Scof" 
pio>  (leai);  *On  Food>  (1882);  'The  Ad- 
vaocement  of  Science*  (1890);  'Extinct  Ani- 
mals' (1005)  ;  <The  Kingdom  of  Man*  (1907)  ; 
*From  ati  Easy  Chair'  (1908):  'Science  from 
an  Easy  Chair'  (191(m2);  'Diversions  of  a 
Natuniifist'  (1915). 

LANMAH,  Charles,  American  author: 


Academy  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  in  business  from  1835  to 
1845.  He  then  returned  to  Monroe  as  editor  of 
Uie  Gazette.  He  afterward  joined  the  staS  of 
the  National  Intelligencer  at  Washineton, 
D.  C  He  was  private  secretary  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  1850  and  secretary  to  the  Japanese  le- 
ga:ion  in  Washmgion  in  1871-82.  He  was  at 
various  times  librarian  of  the  War  Department, 
librarian  of  copyrights,  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
msnt  and  of  the  House  of  Hepreseoiaiives..  He 
prepared  the  first  Congressional  biographical 
directory.  He  was  among  the  first  to  explore 
the  mountains  in  North  Carolina.  He  (lainted 
many  landscapes  and  made  many  sketching 
trips.  He  pubfishcd  in  all  about  32  volumes,  in- 
cluding 'A  Tour  to  the  River  S  ague  nay' 
(1848);  'Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster' 
(1852);  'Dictionary  of  ConRress'  (1858); 
•The  Japanese  in  America'  (1872);  'Leading 
Men  of  Japan'    (1883) ;  'Biographical  Annals 


of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States' 
(1876) ;  'Haphazard  Personalities'  (1886),  etc 
LANMAH,  Charln  Rockwell,  AmeiicaB 
Orientaliat:  b.  Norwidi,Conn..8  July  18S0.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1871;  studied  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  there  and  from  1^3  to  1876  por- 
Boed  studies  in  Orientalism  at  Berlin,  Tubingen 
and  Leipzig,  retBTninf  in  the  latter  year  to  ac- 
cept a  fellowship  at  Jafans  Hopkins  University. 
Since  1880  he  has  been  professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
Harvard.  He  has  lectured  at  many  institutioiu 
on  Oriental  Hubjects ;  has  traveled  in  India,  and 
from  1879  to  1884  was  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association,  edited  its  ^Trans- 
actions'  (VoJs.  X-XIV),  and  in  1S90  became 
its  prcsidenL  He  was  corres^nding  lecretaiy 
of  the  American  Oriental  Soaety  from  1884  to 
18M  and  in  1896^  and  serYed  it  as  vice-presi- 
dent from  1897  to  1907,  when  he  became  its 
E resident.  His  poblished  works  include  'Noun- 
nflection  in  the  Veda'  (1880);  a  'Sanskrit 
Reader;  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes'  (1884-%); 
'The  Bcginmnes  of  Hindu  Pantheisin>  (1890); 
'Raja-Cvkhara  s  Kvpflra-maHjaii,''  a  tram- 
latkm  of  a  Hindu  drama  6i  900  a.d.  (19O0); 
■tid  numerous  contributions  to  Oriental  and 
oriier  jounnlt.  He  projected  the  'Harvard 
Oriental  Series'  (1891),  lo  which  be  has  made 
several  contributions.  He  received  the  desrtc 
of  LL.D.  froih  V^e  In  1902,  and  from  Aberdeen 
University  in  1906.  In  1909  appeared  his  ■Pili 
Book-Titles  and  their  Brief  Designations.*  ia 
'Proceedings'  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  (Vol.  XLIV,  pp.  661-707, 
Boston), 

LANNER,  JoMph  Fraiu  Karl,  Austrian 
musical  composer:  6.  Vienna,  12  April  1801; 
d.  there,  14  April  1843.  He  early  showed  an 
aptitude  for  nuisic,  playing  the  violin  and  com- 
posing music  before  he  had  any  instruclioiL 
He  established  a  quartet  with  the  elder  Strauss 
as  viola,  which  proved  the  nudeus  of  a  great 
orchestra.  Lanner's  genius  ran  to  dance  mu»c 
and  he  developed  the  modem  waltz  from  the 
old  Viennese  national  dance  landler.  He  com- 
posed 208  marches  and  dances,  and  is  generally 
acknowledged    the    father    of    modem    dance 

LANNER,  the  name  of  a  small  *aoble>  fal- 
con fornierlr  in  high  refute  amon^  European 
fBlc(»iers  of  medikval  times,  the  identity  of 
which,  however,  is  not  quite  clear.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  handsoiae  reddish-gray  FiUco  feUeggi 
of  the  MeditETianean  ref^cm,  9^1  UgU^  valued 
among  Bedonia  falramers  for  its  doality  and 
graces.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  African 
and  Asiatic  hairkfl  of  similar  appearance  and 
qualitixs. 

LANNES,  laA',  Jean,  Duke  op  Motrmaio, 
marshal  of  France:  b.  Leetoure,  11  April  1769; 
d,  Vienna,  31  May  1309.  He  had  a  scantjr  edo- 
cation  but  his  physical  prowess  caused  him  to 
be  made  sergeant  in  the  battalion  of  volun- 
teers which  he  joined  in  1792  for  serri(»  in 
the  war  with  SpairL  He  had  -attained  rank  as 
colonel  when  in  1795  army  reforms  caused  hii 
loss  of  rank.  He  re-enlered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  and  went  with  Napoleon  lo  Italy, 
ind  in  1797  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  had  by  this  time  demonstrated  to 
Napoleon  his  exiraordmary  ability  for  hard  ad- 
vanced guard  fighting  against  any  odds  and 
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the  sreat  Coraican  thereafter  used  him  re- 
{>eatedly  to  prepare  the  way  for  bii  own  crush- 
ing attacks.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
E^^tian  campaign ;  he  accompanied  Na- 
poleon to  France  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  18th  Brumaire.  He  was  again  in  command 
of  the  advance  guard  in  crossing  the  Alps  in 
1800.  and  at  the  battle  of  Montebello  so  aided 
Napoleon  that  he  was  created  a  dnke,  taking 
his  title  from  the  name  of  the  battle.  At 
Marengo  he  successfully  conducted  the  hardest 
fighting.  He  was  Amtrassador  to  Portugal  in 
1801  and  tn  1804  he  became  a  marshal  of 
France.  At  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1806- 
07  he  rendered  signal  services.  His  method 
at  Saalfetd  is  still  studied  u  a  model  in  the 
French  Staff  CpUege,  He  won  further  laurels 
at  Jena  and  at  Friedland,  then  went  with  Na- 
poleon to  Spain  as  commander-in-chief  of  a 
separate  armv  with  which  he  won  the  battle  of 
Tudcla.  2Z  Nov.  1808.  He  then  engaged  b  the 
siege  of  Saragossa,  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion 21  Feb.  1809.  Later  in  1809  he  was  again 
engaged  in  an  Austrian  campaign,  leading  the 
army  across  the  Danube.  Forced  to  retreat 
in  the  baltk  of  Aspem-Essling,  22  May  1809,  he 
exposed  himself  recklessly,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  was  wounded,  ^iag  at  Vienna,  31  May. 
Napoleon  entertained  for  him  a  deep  affection 
and  was  bitterly  grieved  at  his  loss.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
possessing  signal  ability  for  high  command, 
and  remarkable  daring  and  strength  as  a  leader. 
Consult    Perin,    R.,    'Vie   Militaire    de    Jc. 


LANOLIN,  a  fatty  substance  obtained 
from  the  grease  of  sheep's  wool,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  cholesterin.  The  wool-grease  Is 
saponified  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  and  the 
resulting  emulsion  is  diluted  with  water.  The 
lanolin  then  separates  in  fine  particles,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  centrifugal  separator,  may  be 
obtained  in  a  creamy  mass.  The  lanolin  of 
commerce  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  water. 
Lanolin  is  very  generally  used  as  a  basis  in  the 
preparation  of  salves  and  ointments,  since  it 
does  not  grow  rancid,  and  is  itself  antiseptic  to 
a  certahi  extent.  It  absorbs  water  and  »ene- 
Irates  the  tissues  of  the  body  much  more  freely 
than  lard  or  vaseline. 

LANSDAL8.  Unz'dal,  Pa.,  borough  of 
Montgomery  County,  22  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Riding  and 
the  Stony  Creek  railroads.  The  principal  in- 
dustries include  the  manufacturing  of  agricul- 
tural machines,  silks,  shirts,  heating  apparatus 
and  iron  and  brass  products.    Fop.  3,551. 

LANSDOWNE,  George  GtanviUe  (or 
Gkenviux),  Lord,  English  poet  and  dramatist: 
b.  1667;  d.  London.  30  Jan.  173S.  He  v^as  edu- 
cated in  France  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  came  of  a  family  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts  and  at  the  age  of  12 
recited  to  the  Duchess  of  York  some  verses 
he  had  written  in  bmor  of  her  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge. During  the  rei^  of  William  III  he 
lived  quietly,  devoting  himself  to  dramatic 
writing  and  the  society  of  the  great  poets  of 
his  day;  Pope,  Dryden,  Allison  and  Wycherley. 


He  entered  public  life  upon  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne  in  1702,  being  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1710  he  became  Secretary  of  War. 
In  1711  he  was  created  a  peer  and  in  1712  he 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Household 
and  a  privy  councillor.  Upon  the  accession  of  " 
George  I  he  lost  the  favor  of  the  court  and 
was  removed  from  office  in  1714.  He  was  later 
suspected  of  complicity  in  a  plot  to  aid  the 
Pretender  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  from 
^  Sept.  1715  umil  8  Feb.  1717.  Upon  his  re- 
lease from  prison  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
hvcd  for  10  years,  later  returning  to  England 
but  refraining  from  further  participation  in 
public  affairs.  His  poetry  was  of  less  value 
thao  his  dramas,  but  he  was  a  distinguished 
patron  of  Ihe  poets  of  his  day.  His  dramatic 
works  include  'The  British  Enchanters' 
(1706);  'Heroick  Love'  (16M);  'Once  a 
Lover  and  Always  a  Lover'  (1696).  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  'The  Genuine 
Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  G.  G.  Lord 
Lansdowne'  (2  vols.,  London  1732;  another 
ed.,  3  vols..  1736). 

LANSDOWNE,  Henry  Charles  Keith 
jriUmautice,  Sth  Marquis  or,  British  states- 
man :  b.  14  Jan.  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  entered  politics  as  a  member 
of  the  Liberal  party.  He  was  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  Treastiry  (1860-72)  ;  under-sec  re  taiy 
for  War  (1872-74)  :  under- secretary  for  India, 
1880;  and  from  1683-88  governor-general  of 
Canada.  From  1888-93  he  was  viceroy  of 
India;  in  1895  joined  Lord  Salisburys  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  for  War ;  and  from  1900-05  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
tenure  of  office  in  the  last-named  post  was 
narked  by  the  further  c 
vilfa  Japan  and  the  ^ro 


budget  of  1909  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Unionist  party  at  a  general  election  in  the 
early  part  of  1910  and  by  the  passing  of  the 
Parliament  Act,  which  curtails  the  powers  of 
rejection  formerly  possessed  by  the  Upper 
House.  In  1915  Lord  Lansdowne  joined  the 
Asquith  coalition  government  as  a  minister 
without  portfolio. 

LANSDOWNE,  Fa,  borough  in  Delaware 
county,  five  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
Railway.  It  is  chiefly  important  as  a  growing 
suburb  of  Philadelphia  with  the  public  improve- 
ments following  a  residential  development.  It 
has  steel  manufactures.     Pop.  4,066. 

LANSFORD,  Pa.,  borough  in  Carbon 
County,  on  the  Lehigh  and  New  Elngland 
Railway,  40  miles  north  of  Reading.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  has  exten- 
sive coal  mining  interests  and  manufactories  of 
shirts,  knit  goods  and  garage  supplies.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  situated  an  immense  electrio- 
power  plant.  It  was  settled  in  1845  and  was 
utcorporated  in  1876.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  burgess  elected  every  four  years 
and  a  borough  council  which  controls  the  local 
administrative  offices.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

LANSING,  John,  American  jurist :  b.  Al- 
banj;,  N.  Y.,  30  Jan.  1754;  d._  12  Dec.  1829.  He 
studied  law  in  Albany  and  New  York;  was  en- 
practice  at  the  banning  of  the  Revo- 
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tnilitaiy  secretary  to  General  Schuyler.  In  1784 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  while  a  member 
of  that  body  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  New  York  le^slaturc,  where  he  was  chosen 
speaker  in  1786,  in  which  year  fie  also  became 
mayor  of  Albany.  For  a  short  time  he  repre- 
sented New  York  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion (1787).  which  he  left  because  he  held  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  participate  in  an  amendment 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  not  in  the 
formine  of  a  new  constitution.  In  1788,  at  the 
New  York  convention,  his  opposition  to  the 
ratifi cation  of  the  Constitution  was  Stoutly 
maintained.  He  served  on  the  New  York- 
Vermont  boundary  commission;  in  1790  was 
appointed  a.  judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  and  became  chief  justice  in  1798.  From 
1801  to  1814  he  was  chancellor  of  the  State. 
He  declined  the  Anti-Federalist  nomination  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  1804.  He  disappeared 
inysteriously  in  New  York  City  on  12  Dec 
1^,  after  having  quitted  his  hotel  to  post  a 
■letter  on  a  wharf  nearby, 

LANSING,  Robert,  American  statestnan: 
b.  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1864.  After  graduating 
from  Amherst  College  he  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  and  began  to  practise  law  in 
bis  native  town.  On  various  important  occa- 
sions he  was  engaged  by  the  United  States 
government  on  international  questions,  among 
them  the  Bering  Sea  Fur-Seal  Arbitration 
(Paris  1892-93),  in  which  he  served  as  counsel 
and  technical  delegate;  the  Bering  Sea  Claims 
ComtnissLon  (1896-97).  Alaskan  Boundary  Tri- 
bunal (1903)  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fidieries 
Arbitration  (1909-10)  and  the  American  and 
British  Claims  Arbitration  (1912-14).  Mr. 
Lansing  was  appointed  counsellor  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  March  1914.  On  the 
unexpected  resigitation  of  Mr.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  (q.v.)  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  on  8  June  191S.  President  Wilson  on 
the  following  day  authorized  Mr.  Lansing  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  office  'for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  until  a  Secretary 
shall  have  been  appointed  and  have  qualified." 
The  subsequent  definite  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lansing  as  Secretary  of  State  proved  a  for- 
tunate choice.  In  the  delicate  nef^tiations  with 
foreign  powers  which  Mr.  Lansinn  conducted 
■during  1915,  1916  and  1917.  he  displayed  a 
statesmanlike  breadth  of  view  and  a  judicial 
grasp  of  essential  points.  The  unrestricted 
submarine  policy  of  the  German  government, 
involving  aiplomatic  duels  with  ambassadors 
and  Foreign  Offices,  and  the  intricate  problems 
arising  under  international  law  from  the  British 
and  French  attitude  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  search  and  blockade,  in  addition  to  mainr 
other  thorny  questions  concerning  the  diffi- 
culties of  neutrality,  were  alike  handled  by  Mr. 
LansinB-  witli  diplomatic  skill  and  tact,  ^nong 
his  other  interests  Mr.  L.ansing  is  associate 
editor  of  The  AtturicOH  JoMrnal  of  Iniema- 
tionai  Law  and  part  author  of  'The  Govern- 
ment: Its  Origin.  Growth  and  Form  in  the 
United  Slates'    (New  York  1902). 

LANSING,  Mich.,  city,  capital  of  the  Sute 
and  county-seat  of  Ingham  County,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Grand  and  Cedar  rivers,  and  on  the 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  and  several  other  railroads, 
85  miles  northwest  of  Detroit    It  occupies  an 


elevated  site 

level  and  is 

shaded.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  power 
derived  from  both  rivers,  the  Grand  River  hav- 
ing here  a  fall  of  IS  feel.  It  is  a  trade  centre 
and  is  engaged  in  the  mannfacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  flour,  stoves,  machinery. 
beet  sugar,  canned  goods,  automobiles,  gaso- 
line engines,  carriages,  wagons,  trunks,  wheel- 
barrows, building  materials,  malleable  casting^s. 
furniture,  fixtures,  electric  supplies,  cut  glass. 
candy,  ice  cream,  cigars,  autotnofaile  accessories, 
artificial  stone  and  knit  goods.  There  are  over 
200  manufacturing  concerns,  employing  about 
11,000  persons,  and  an  annual  product  valued  at 
about  $30,000,000.  It  contains  die  Stale  Cainiol, 
huill  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000;  Slate  Hospital; 
State  Library,  containing  105,000  volumes; 
United  States  government  building ;  State 
School  for  the  Blind;  and  the  State  Industrial 
School;  Slate  Agricultural  College,  with  a  farm 
of  675  acres;  and  has  electric-light  and  street- 
railroad  plants ;  -water  power  from  the  river, 
which  is  spanned  by  several  bridges;  national 
and  State  banks ;  about  20  churches ;  daily, 
weddy  and  moumly  iKrioditaJs;  and  an  as- 
sessed property  valuation  of  over  $6,000,000. 
Under  a  charter  of  1897  the  city  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  council  elected,  every  two  years. 
The  waterworks  and  electric-lig^t  iJants  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  The 
city  was  settled  in  1837,  laid  out  for  the  Start 
capital  in  1847,  when  a  single  family  oceuwed 
the  site,  and  incorporated  in  1869.  Pop.  37312. 
LANSING  HAN,  ft  tenn  applied  to  a  col- 
lection of  humaa  bones,  found  near  Lansug, 
Kan.,  20  feel  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


30  uim.  J    uiCfiuui,  i*K)  uiLJi.. 

From  the  date  of  this  dis- 
covery in  1902.  men  of  sdence  have  been  di- 
vided in  their  opinion  as  to'  the  antiquity  of  tte 
remains.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  file 
skull  does  not  represent  an  ancient  f^pe  of  man. 
The  skull  is  preserved  in  the  United'  States 
National  Museum.  Consult  AKs  Hrdlifka, 
•Skeleton  Remains  Suggesting  or  Attributed  to 
Early  Man  in  North  America.*  in  Bulletin  No. 
33.  Bureau  of  American  EdiBOlogy  (Wash- 
ington 1907). 

LANSINGBURO,  N.  Y.,  -rillage  in  Rens- 
selaer County,  north  of  the  city  of  Troy,  of 
which  it  became  a  part,  1  Jan.  1901.  It  was  a 
manufacturing  town  with  a  .po^ati<ai  vf  12.- 
595  when  absorbed. 

LANSON,  Gmta^  French  literary  critic: 
b.  Orleans,  5  Aug,  18S7.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lycie  d'Orlfans,  the  Lycie  Charlema^e 
and  the  flcole  Normal  Stipfrieure  receiving 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters.  He  engageS 
in  the  teediing  ol  rhetoric  and  later  became 
professor  of  French  literature  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  at  one  time  be  Was  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  United  States  where  his 
methods  have  been  adopted  by  several  uni- 
versities. He  is  a  member  and  officer  of 
several  French  literary  societies  and  an  officer 
of  the  Grand  Leman  of  Honor.  His  works  in- 
clude 'Nivdle  de  la  chams^  ef  la  comMie 
larmoyante'  (1887)  ;  'Histoii«  nationale  <le  b 
Utt«rature   fnm^s«'    (18»(;   lltb  ed.,   1909); 
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'Uanuel  bibtioermpbiqae  de  la  litt^rature  inn- 
C«iM,  150&-19Gi>>  <4  vols.,  191&-12),  etc.  He 
edited  'Les  Icttret  pbilosophiqucs  of  Voltaire' 
(1908). 

LANTERN,  formerly  LANTHORN  (1) 
an  open-work  carrier  or  ctructure  with  trans- 
parent sides,  used  for  carryinr  a  lamp  or 
candle,  as  a  portable  light,  or  for  protecting 
it  from  the  wind.  Lanterns  were  used  by  the 
I    augury.     They   were   also   carried 


the  Lght  backward.  Dark  lanterns 
arc  provioed  with  only  a  sinfcle  opening,  which 
can  M  closed  up  when  the  light  is  required  to 
be  hidden,  or  opened  when  dure  is  occasion 
for  its  assistance  to  discover  some  object 
See  Lamp. 

(2)  In  architecture,  a  small  structure  on  the 
top  of  a  dome,  or  in  other  similar  situations, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light,  promoting 
ventilation,  or  for  ornament,  of  which  that  On 

'  p  of  the  capitol  at  Washington  may  be  re- 
■"  "  n  example.  In  Gothic  architecture 
uic  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  loitvres  on  the 
roofs  of  hails,  etc.,  but  it  usually  signifies  a 
tower  which  has  the  whole  height,  or  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the 


tier  of  windows.  Notable  examples  are  the 
Cimborio  of  Burgos  Cathedral,  the  celebrated 
example  of  Coutances  CathedixlNomniKb',  and 
the  equally  famous  octagon  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

(3)  The  elaborate  lighting  fixture,  widi  itl 
prisms,  in  a  lighthouse  (q.v!). 

LANTERN  OP  DEHOSTHBNBS.  See 
Lysicrates,  Momument  or. 

LANTERN-FISH,  a  general  term  for  the 
luminous  fishes  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  most 
of  which  belong  to  a  single  n'oup  ilniomi). 
See  De£P  Sea  Exflokation;  EKep  Sea  Lm; 
Fish;   Ichthyology. 

LANTERN-FLIES,  bomopterous  bugs 
with  membranous  fore  wings  concealing  the 
folded  hinder  wings  when  the  insects  are  at 
rest,  and  the  head  greatly  prolonged  and  said 
to  be  light-givins  in  some  tropical  species. 
They  feed  upon  plants  and  deposit  their  eggs 
in  slits  cut  in  the  bark.  The  best-known 
species  is  the  candle-fly  (Fulgora  latemaria) 
of  tropical  America,  but  the  luminosity  aJleeed 
of  it  IS  an  old  story  not  recently  verified. 
Many  other  popular  beliefs  are  attached  to  the 
insect_  It  is  said  in  Brazil,  for  instance,  lo  be 
so  poisonous  that  anything  against  which  it 
strikes  its  long  beak  will  fall  dead.  Several 
small  and  non-luminous  species  of  this  family 
occur  in  the  United  Sutes.  Consult  firunner, 
'Am.  Naiuralist,>  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  835,  1885). 

LANTERN  SLIDES,  H«thod  of  MaUnc. 
Lantern  slides  are  so  universally  used  in  edu- 
cational work  and  are  so  easily  made  that 
teachers  should  know  the  process.  Besides, 
lanterns,  which  can  be  attached  to  any  electric 
light  socket,  have  become  so  cheap  and  so 
efficient  that  illustrated  descriptions,  of  trkvels 
and  outings  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  homc^  As 
far  as  the  memod  of  making  them  is  cdb< 
cemed,  there  are  three  classes  of  lantern 
slides:  (1)  lantern  slides  by  contact,  (2)  by 
reducing  or  enlarging,  and  (3)  by  copying 
illustrations  or  photc^ni^. 


1.  LuUern  SBdn  hy  Contact'— Put  the 

lantern  slide  plate  on  the  ncoative  in  a  print- 
ing frame  and  print  just  as  if  the  plate  were  a 
piece  of  printing-ont  paper.  The  time  of  ex- 
posure will  be  rather  short.  With  a  gas  man- 
tle lamp  or  an  ordinary  elect  ric-lignt  bulb, 
try  two  seconds  at  a  distance  of  three  feet.  If 
the  negative  is  weak,  increase  the  distance, 
underexpose  and  develop  thoroughly;  if  die 
negative  is  dense,  lengthen  the  exposure.  If 
the  negative  is  uneven,  increase  the  distance  so 
that  8  or  10  seconds,  or  even  longer  will 
be  required  for  the  exposure.  This  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  shading  the  weaker  parts, 
just  as  in  printing  on  paper.  With  most  kodak 
films  and  with  other  negatives  up  to  3^X4^ 
inches,  this  is  the  best  method.  Even  with 
larger  negatives,  a  desirable  jwrtion  may  he 
covered  hy  the  plate  and  a  punt  made  of  that 
particular  feature. 

2.  Reducing  and  Enlar^g^-If  a  lantern 
sHde  is  to  be  made  from  a  negative  either 
smaller  or  larger  than  the  lantern  slide  plate, 
A  camen  is  necessary.  Place  the  negative  in 
a  perfectly  vertical  position  so  that  a  good 
lignt,  but  not  direct  sunlight^  may  ^ine 
through  it,  as  in' making  an  ordinary  picture. 
Remember  that  the  lantern  slide  plate  is  very 
slow,  so  that  the  exposure  will  be  10  to  IS  times 
fet  required  for  "instantaneous*  plates  or  for 
kodak  films.  Lantern  slides  made  by  reduc- 
tion from  larger  negatives  are  likely  to  be  the 
best-  enlargements  from  negatives  smaller  diam 
the  lantern  slide  are  not  so  satisfactory. 

3.  Copying  Ilhtatnitions  or  Photograph!. 
In  making  lantern  slides  from  photographs, 
maps  or  pictures  in  books,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  negative  and  then  make  a  lantern  slide 
from  the  negative.  Preferably,  this  negative 
should  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  lantern  slide 
plate.  The  lantern  slide  may  then  be  printed 
by  contact.  Lantern  slide  plates  may  be  used 
in  making  such  negatives.  If  an  average  Sx? 
photograph  is  to  be  copied  in  good  diffuse  day< 
light,  with  an  F  16  stop,  and  a  lantern  slide 
^ate,  try  an  exM^nre  of  IS  Seconds.  In 
copying  maps  and  line  drawings,  where  dead 
blacks  and  pure  whites  are  desired,  expose 
fully  and  overdevelop.  Formuhe  for  de- 
velepon  are  furnished  with  every  box  of 
plates.  Consult  Qiamberlain,  Charles  J.,  'Meth- 
ods in  Plant  Histology'  (ISOl);  'The  Photo- 
miniature,'  iLanttrn  Slides,  Vol.  I,  No.  9, 1899). 

ChABLEI  T.  CaAMSOlAlN. 

LANTERNS,  Feast  of,  a  reUgioui  cere- 
mony held  in  Cbita  on  the  iSth  day  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  vast  number  of  lanterns  which  are  hung  out 
>f  the  houses  and  in  the  streets.    The  lanterns 


and  sculpture,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great 
siie,  reaching  nearly  30  feet  in  diameter,  and 
are  so  constructed  as  to  resemble  halls  or  cham- 
bers. 

LANTHANUM,  a  rare  metallic  element 
resembling  cerium  in  its  general  properties,  dis- 
covered by  Mosander,  in  1839,  in  the  Swedish 
mineral  cerite.  It  has  the  chemical  symbol 
La,  and  an  atomic  weight  (for  O  — 16)  of 
138.  Its  mdting  point  is  between  that  of  anti- 
moay  (840"  F.)  and  sihFcr  (1740*  F.>.    It  hu 
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a  specific  gnviHr  of  6.16,  and  a  8ped£c  heat  of 
0|044S.  It  ift  a  while  metal,  moderaiely  ductile 
»nd  malleable.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  upon  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  decomposes  water  slowly 
wlien  cold,  and  rapidly  when  hot.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  adds,  with  the  formation  of  corre- 
ipunding  salts,  which  are  mostly  colorless,  willi 
an  astringent  taste.  The  metal  is  prepared  by 
t))e  reduction  of  its  chloride  by  metallic  potae- 
sium,  and  the  subaeguent  removal  of  the  potas- 
sium chloride  that  is  formed,  by  washing  with 
alcohol.  Neither  lanthanum  nor  its  salts  are  of 
any  industrial  importance.  The  name  is  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  "concealed,*  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  ianthana,  the  oxide,  was  for  a 
time  confused  with  the  oxides  of  other  rare 
Itietals  belonging  to  the  cerium  group. 
Lanthanum  occurs,  as  a  silicate,  in  the  minerals 
cerite,  gadolinice,  orthite  and  allanite;  as  a  car- 
bonate in  lantnanite  occurring  in  Lehigh 
Cpunty,  Pa.,  and  Essex  Goimty,  N.  Y. 

LANZA,  I&n'tsa,  Gaetano,  American  mathe> 
matician  and  engineer :  b.  Boston,  26  Sept. 
1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  o( 
Virginia,  and  for  two  years  was  an  instructoc 
there ;  was  an  instructor  and  assistant  professor 
:  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


ment  of  mechanical  engineeting  (1883-1911),  and 
since  1911  professor  emeritus.  He  has  served 
at  various  times  as  consulting  engineer  and 
in  1906-11  was  president  of  the  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Club.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academj;  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  of  other  scientific 
bodies  here  and  in  Europe.  He  has  published 
'Applied  Mechanics'  (ftSS;  9ih  ti.,  1905), 
and  'Dynamics  of  Machinery^  (1911),  and  his 
writings  include  many  papers  presented  to 
scientific  societies. 

'  LANZAROTK,  lan-tha-ro't£,  one  of  the 
Canary  Isles,  the  most  easterly  of  the  group, 
about  90  miles  from  the  African  coast;  area, 
23i  square  mites;  greatest  length.  31  miles: 
Iveadtb,  3  to  10  miles.    Its  coast  is  in  ^neral 

very  bold,  and  presents "'  ■■"-''■"  "'■"■ 

rising  in  some  parts  tt 

ie  tough  in  surface,  and  l . 

tains,  the  loftiest  of  which  has  a  heignt  ot 
2,000  feet.  The  only  port  of  any  consequence 
i;  Arrecife,    Pop.  19^1. 

LANZI,  lan'tse,  Lnlgi,  Italian  antiquary 
and  art  critic :  b.  Monte  dell'  Olmo,  near 
Macerata,  1732;  d.  Florence^  30  March  1810. 
He  was  educated  for  the  pnesthood,  entering 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  became  keeper 
of  the  galleries  of  Florence  in  1773  and 
through  study  and  research  became  an  author- 
ity on  Italian  painting  and  Etruscan  language 
and  antitiuities.  He  was  buried  beside  Michel- 
angdo  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Plorence.  His  writings  include  'Storia  Pit- 
1  delta  Italia'  (1792,  1796);  'Saggio  dc 
a  Eirusca'  (17^);  *Saggio  delle  lin^a 
alia  antichc*  (1806) ;  'Dei  vasi  antichi  dipinti 
volgarmente  chiamati  Eiruschi'  (1806),  etc 
He  also  wrote  verse,  edited  and  annotated 
Hesiod,  "Works  and  Days,'  and  he  wrote  a 
number  of  treatises  on  spiritual  subjects. 

LAO-TSE,  U'a-tsa,  or  LAO-TSEU,  Chi- 
nese philosopher  i  b,  Kiub-jin  about  6Mb.c.    The 


s  of  basaltic  difis 


date  of  bis  death  is  unknown,  but  some  euly 
wtiiers  think  he  attained  the  age  of  160.  His 
primal  name  was  Li  Uhr,  but  as  lie  became 

distinguished  he  was  called  Lao-tse,  or  ven- 
erable philosopher.  He  was  the  founder  or  re- 
former of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  import- 
ant religious  sects  of  China,  known  as  the  Tao 
or  sect  of  reason.  .  He  was  a  historiographer 
and  librarian  to  a  king  of  the  Chow  dynast)-; 
traveled  to  the  borders  of  India,  where  he  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Buddism;  met 
Confucius   and   reproached  him   for  his  pride. 
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doctrines  in  a  book,  which  he  did  in  the 

'Tao-ti-king>  or  'The  Path  to  Virtue' ;  and  on 
completing  this  task  is  reputed  to  have  disap- 
peared into  the  wilderness,  and  t&erc  ascended 
to  heaven.  According  lo  him  silence  and  the 
void  produced  the  Tao,  the  source  of  all  action 
and  being.  Man  is  composed  of  two  principles, 
the  one  material  and  perishable,  the  other  spir- 
itual and  imperishable,  from  which  he  emanated, 
and  to  which  he  will  return  on  the  subjugation 
of  all  the  material  passions  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  senses.  Lao-tse's  moral  code  is  pure,  incul- 
cating charity,  benevolence,  virtue  and  the  free- 
will, moral  agency,  and  responsibility  of  man. 
Since  the  2d  century  of  our  era  the  sect  has 
continued  to  extend  over  Chinajapan,  Cochin- 
Quna,  Tonquin  and  the  Indo-Cainese  nations. 
See  Taoism. 

LAOAO,  la-w^,  fbiKpptnes,  capital  of 
the  province  of  llocos  Norte,  Luion,  on  the 
Grand  de  Laoag  River,  four  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  and  is  well  bnik'  it  is  open  to  the 
coastwise  trade  and  is  the  centre  of  shipment 
for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  region. 
Rice,  indigo,  tobacco  and  sugar  are  the  prin- 
cipal products.  The  name  signifies  "clearness* 
from  the  fact  that  the  sky  and  atmosphere  are 
almost  continuously  clear.    Pop,  about  43,000. 

LAOCOOH,  ia-«k'6-&n,  a  priest  of  ApoHo 
at  Troy.  As  he  was  sacrificing  a  bull  to 
Poseidon  on  the  shore,  two  serpents  swimming 
from  the  island  of  Tenedos  advanced  to  the 
altar.  The  people  fled,  but  Laocoon  and  his 
sons  fell  victims  to  the  monsters.  The  sons 
were  first  attacked,  and  then  the  father.  Wind- 
ing themselves  round  him,  the  scrjpents  raised 
their  heads  high  above  him,  while  in  his  agonj 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  extricate  himself  from 
their  folds.  They  then  retired  to  the  temple 
of  Pallas  Athene,  where  they  took  shelter  under 
her  shield.  The  people  saw  in  this  omen  Lao- 
coon's  punishment  for  his  impiety  in  piercing 
with  his  spear  the  wooden  horse  consecrated  to 
Athene.  The  story  has  frequently  furnished  a 
subject  to  the  poets,  but  it  is  chiefly  interesting 
to  us  as  having  given  occasion  to  a  fine  work 
of  sculpture^ — the  Laocoon  group,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  It  was  discovered  in  lS06  on  the  site 
of  the  baths  of  Titus.  Po^  Julius  II  bot^t 
it  and  placed  it  in  the  Vatican.  Its  preserva- 
tion was  perfect,  except  that  the  right  arm  of 
Laocoon  was  wanting:  this  was  restored  by  a 
pupil  of  Michelangelo.  This  group  is  of  the 
dramatic  Rhodian  school,  and  by  no  means 
belongs  to  the  best  style  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Yet  it  has  been  much  treated  of  in  literature, 
especially  by  Goedie,  Heine,  Leasing,  Winckel- 
maim  and  Herder.  It  represents  three  persons 
in  agony,  but  in  different  altitudes  of  Straggle 
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or  fear,  accoHitig  to  their  ages.  Pliny  declares 
it  was  made  of  one  stone  by  the  sculptors  Age- 
sander,  Polydorus  and  Athenodorua,  all  nativM 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  two  latter  probably  sons 
of  the  former. 

Lessing  makes  it  probable  that  those  three 
artists  lived  under  the  6rst  emperors.  It  may 
be  fairly  doubled  whether  the  statue  mentioned 
by  Pliny  is  the  same  as  that  we  now  have; 
acute  observers  have  found  that  the  Kroup  does 
not  consist  of  one  block,  thoti^  the  junctions 
are  carefuUy  concealed.  To  chis  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  they  were  not  perhaps  perceptibla 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Several  Copies  have  been 
made;  one  in  bronie,  from  a  model  by  Giacopo 
Tati  or  Sansovino,  which  was  carried  to 
France.  Bado  Bandinelli  made  a  copy  whicb 
is  in  the  Medici  Gallery  at  Florence. 

LAODAMIA.  Wordsworth's  'Laodamia^' 
published  in  1615,  is  a  narrative  poem  in 
starzas  dealing  with  the  classical  story  of 
Protestlaus,  a  Greek  hero  who  sacrificed  him- 
self in  fulfilment  of  the  Oracle  which  declared 
that  victory  should  be  the  lot  of  tha't  party 
from  which  should  fall  the  6tst  victim  in  the 
Trojan    War.       According   to   the  legend,   as 


band  may  return  to  her  from  Hades. 
does  so  and  relates  the  story  of  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  Hector,  rebuking  the  excessive 
passion  of  his  wife,  who  cannot  bring  herself 
to  consent  to  his  return  to  the  shades  of  death. 
Summoned  by  Hermes  the  spectre  departs,  leav- 
ing Laodamia  a  lifeless  cor^pse  upon  the  palace 
floor.  The  poem  doses  with  a  description  o£ 
the  trees  which  grew  from  the  tomb  of  each 
and  withered  at  the  top  when  they  had  attained 
such  a  height  that  they  commanded  a  view  of 
the  walls  of  Troy.    The  underlying  idea  of  the 


incapable  of  hfting  her  heart  to  a  'hif^hc 
object*  and  accepimg  her  husband's  sacrifice 
and  fate.  Both  the  motive  of  the  piece  and  its 
classical  amosphere  reflect  the  change  in  point 
of  view  which  Wordsworth  experienced  in  his 
malurer  years.  (See  Ode  To  Duty).  Ita 
beauty  of  style  and  calm  nobility  of  tone  make 
it  one  of  Wordworth's  unquestionable  master- 
pieces. The  poem  bears  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Virgil,  whom  the  poet  was  rereading  at  the 
time.  In  An  earlier  version  Laodamia  Is  More 
pitied  than  condemned.  Later  the  ethics  of 
the  poem  teemed  to  require  her  punishment. 
The  present  ending,  adopted  in  1845,  is  a  kind 
of  compromise.  Consult  notes  in  Dowden's 
'Poems  by  Wordsworth>  (Athenteum  Press 
Series) . 

James  H.  Hanpgsd. 
LAODICEA,  lS-5d-it^'|,  the  ancient  name 
of  eight  places  in  Asia  Minor  including^  (1) 
Laodicea,  now  called  by  the  Turks  Eiki  Hiftar 
{Old  Castle),  an  ancient  ruined  city:  once  the 
capital  of  Greater  Phrygia,  120  miles  east  of 
Smyrna,  the  site  of  one  of  the  seven  primitive 
Christian  churches  of  Asia.  Nothing  but  rery 
extensive  ruins  of  inferior  architectural  merit 
remain  to  point  out  the  locality  of  this  interest- 
ing city,  (2)  Now  Ladik,  a  city  of  Lyconia, 
north  of  Ico&ium.  (3)  An  andcnt  dty  of 
Syria,  founded  by  Seleocus  Nicator,  which 
stood  lo  the  northeast  of  Baalbec,  in  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Marsyas, 


LAODICEA,  Conndl  or  Synod  of,  coun- 
dl  held  at  Laodicea  ad  Lyceum  in  Phrygia  in 
the  4th  centun".  The  exact  time  of  the  coun- 
dl  is  disputed,  Hefele  placing  it  between  343 
and  381.  while  Baronius  maintains  314  as  the 
correct  date,  and  other  years  as  laie  as  399 
are  considered  by  different  authorities.  The 
eoundl  was  composed  of  32  bishops  from  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  the  results  of  its  rnlings 
are  produced  in  60  canons  which  were  pro- 
nounced as  binding  upon  the  Christian  creeds 
throughout  the  world  by  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedou  in  451.  The  canons  are  disciplinary  in 
the  main  and  make  a  privileged  class  of  the 
clergy,  but  regulate  etnctly  ntual,  precedents, 
here^,  baptism,  fasts,  angel-worship  and  other 
matters  of  form  and  faith.  From  the  list  of 
canonical  books  notable  omissions  are  those 
of  die  Apocrypha  and  the  Revdation.  The 
canons  are  published  in  Hardouin,  'Con- 
dliorum  Collcctivio*    (Vol,  I,  1875). 

LAOKOON,  To  the  scholarly  world  out- 
side of  Germany  'Laokoon'  (1766)  is  nrobably 
better  known  than  any  other  of  Lessin^s  worlcs 
—  an  interesting  poem  by  Matthew  Arnold 
testifies  to  its  fame.  It  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  wave  of  critical  inquiry  which  swept 
Over  the  whole  of  western  Europe;  with  re- 
gard to  contemporary  poetic  practice  it  was  a 
polemic  of  irresistible  timeliness;  and  in  every 
respect  it  is  a  characteristic  work  of  its  clear- 
headed   and    sure-handed   author. 

'Laokoon'  has  to  do  with  the  boundaries 
of  painting  and  poetry.  It  delimits  the  re- 
spective fields  of  sister  arts  which  have  indeed 
much  in  common,  but  properly  possess  each  a 
special  sphere.  Mutual  accommodation  may 
be  expected  of  the  sisters,  an(l  is  provided  for; 
nevertheless,  either  can  only  at  her  peril  in- 
vade the  peculiar  domain  of  the  other.  So 
much  had  been  recognised  in  Europe  since  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  Italians,  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  —  all  of  the  more  important 
of  them  known  to  Lessing  —  had  for  genera- 
tions meditated  and  written  on  the  problems 
that  he  treated,  and  some  had  endeavored  to 
distinguish  what  belonged  to  one  sister  from 
what  belonged  to  the  other.  But  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  had  been  to  assimilate, 
to  evaluate  and  to  compare,  whereas  he  con- 
trasted. Before  Lessing  two  texts  from  an- 
tiquity had  been  thought  to  l*Tirrant  emphasis 
upon  likeness:  Horaces  phrase  in  pit  'Art  of 
Poetry*  Ut  pictura  boesis  (•as  a  picture  is,  so 
is  poetry")  and  the  saying  attributed  to 
Simonides  of  Ceos,  "A  picture  is  mute  poetry; 
poetry  is  a  speaking  picture."  There  were 
recognized,  however,  the  facts  that  speaking 
takes  time,  and  si^t  may  be  momentary;  that  a 
mute  object  is  an  object  in  space,  whereas 
words  —  the  medium  of  poetry — neither  are 
objects  nor  hare  any  existence  in  space:  in 
^rt,  that  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 


from  the  other, 
manner  or  medium  of  ards- 
manifest  r  forms  and  colors 
are  in  no  sense  like  words  or  language.  That 
the  matter  suitable  to  the  two  arts  is  also  dif- 
ferent was  demonstrated  by  Diderot,  when  he' 
invited  attention  to  the  treatment  of  one  and 
the  same  subject  in  the  two  media,  and  showed 
how  absurd  wonld  be  the  appeararice  on  canvas 
of  a  man  suhmergeil  op  to  his  head,  in  spite 
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of  tbe  effective  handling  of  such  a  Ecene  in  the 
poetjT  of  Virgil. 

This  hint,  and  a  similar  one  from  Winckel- 
mann  and  Uoses  Mendelssohn  with  reference 
to  die  (tatue  of  Laocodn,  and  Virgil's  narra- 
tive in  the  second  book  of  the  'iCneid,'  ^ve 
Lcssing  the  starting  point  for  his  discussion' 
— for  hia  discussion,  not  for  the  development  of 
bis  ideas;  these  he  had  derived  from  con- 
sideration of  the  practice  of  Homer,  a  practice 
vividly  brought  to  Lessing's  attention  by  a 
mss^  in  Burke's  essav  'On  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful.'  Upon  the  basis  of  first  principles 
discovered  in  Homer,  LessinR  built  up  his 
theory  of  the  fundamental  difference  between 
poetry  and  painting.  But  the  first  IS  chapters 
of  'Laokoon'  pursue  an  inductive  method  to 
which  he  gave  a  casual  air  by  taking  up  the 
views  of  three  of  his  most  distinguished  pred- 


lated  his  results  in  dc^^atic,  deductive  fashjc 
essentially  as  follows :  The  symbols,  or  meant 
of  expression,  in  painting  are  lines  and  colors; 
the  symbols,  or  means  of  expression,  in  poetry 
arc  articulate  words.  Lines  and  colors  are 
properties  of  bodies,  the  parts  of  which  coexist 
in  space;  articulate  words  have  no  existence 
in  space,  but  succeed  one  another  in  time.  If, 
therefore,  as  is  evident,  there  should  be  a  suit- 
able relation  between  the  subject  of  artistic 
treatment  aiul  the  means  employed,  the  proper 
subject  for  painting  is  something,  the  constituent 
parts  of  which  coexist  in  space,  i.e.(  bodietj 


thing,  the 

one  another  in  time, 
^neral,  actions.  Painting  can  represent  ac- 
tion oiily  su^estiv^y,  b/  means  of  bodies; 
Eoetry  can  represent  bodies  only  suggestively, 
y  means  of  action.  Painting  can  represent 
only  a  single  moment,  but  can  suggest  other 
moments ;  poetry  can  present  a  bony  to  view, 
but  will  give  it  the  aspect  which  it  bears  at  a 
definite  moment,  the  moment  of  mention.  The 
painter  will  choose  a  pregnant  moment,  i.e.,  one 
which  gives  the  imagination  free  play  with 
cause  and  effect ;  and  the  poet  will  choose  a 
significant  aspect,  i.e.,  one  which  gives  the 
imagination  a  vivid  picture  of  present  reality. 
But  the  painter  will  si^gest,  he  cannot  tell,  a 
story,  and  the  poet  will  present,  he  cannot 
exhaustively  describ^  a  body  —  instead,  he 
will  translate  a  work  into  thie  terms  of  an 
operation,  and  will  transform  beauty  into 
Brace.  Grace  is  beauty  in  motion.  Soace  is 
Uie  realm  of  the  painter;  the  realm  of  tne  poet 

Lcssing's  treatise  was  a  protest  against  two 
abuses  that  ran  riot  in  his  day:  excessive  alle- 
^rizing  in  painting,  excessive  detailed  descrip- 
tion in  poetry.  Painting  subordinated  beauty 
to  'poetic"  substance  and  ran  the  risk  of  unin- 
telligibility ;  'pictorial'  poetry  dissipated  its 
energy  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  assemble  the 
parts  of  extensive  objects  which  defied  imagina- 

i  unification.    Lessing  was  more  concerned 


motor  appeal.  Further,  he  cared 
ideas  than  for  things,  more  for  action  than  for 
being.  His  rationalistic  mind  dealt  chiefly 
with  tbe  objective  aspect  of  arts  which  must, 
in  ihe  last  analysis,  justify  their  methods  by' 


their  subjective  effect  upon  the  whole  man,  the 
sensuous  even  before  the  rational  But  he 
made  a  theoretical  distinction  which  is  unas- 
sailable, however  much  it  may  be  subject  to 
modification  when  appUed  to  specific  cases. 
Leasing  himself  was  ready  and  willing  to  re- 
lax the  rigidi^  of  his  demarcations.  The 
<Laokoon>  as  we  have  it  is  but  the  first  part 
of  a  treatise  planned  to  compr^end  mu^ 
and  dancing  as  well  as  [tainting  and  poetry. 
We  need  not  regret  that  it  remained  a  frag- 
ment What  the  treatise  gained  in  complete- 
ness it  might  have  lost  in  incisiveness.  The 
first  part,  that  we  have,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
composition,  a  work  of  art,  in  which  discus- 
sion of  abstract  principles  is  made  marvelously 
concrete  and  stimulating.  Translated  by  Ellen 
Frothingham  (Boston  1S74),  and  by  Sir 
Robert  Phillimore  (London  1874).  Edited  by 
W.  G.  Howard  (New  York  1910).  Cf.  Irving 
Babbitt,  'The  New  Laokoon'  (Boston  1910). 
WnxiAU  G.  HowAai^ 
Aitislanl  Profestor  of  German,  Harvard  Unt- 

LAOHBDON,  Greek  mythological  char- 
acter, son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy  and  father  of 
Priam  (Podarces).  By  command  of  Zeus 
Laoroedon  was  served  by  Apollo  and  Poseidoti, 
Apollo  tending  his  flacks  and  Poseidon  build- 
ing the  walls  of  Troy_  which  I^aomedon 
founded.  Laomedon  refusing  the  compensadon 
agreed  upon  the  country  was  visited  by  a 
pestilence  sent  by  Apollo  and  a  sea  monster 
sent  by  Poseidon.  The  orade  declared  ihal 
relief  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  sacrifice 
to  the  sea  monster  of  one  ol  Laomedon's 
daughters.  Lots  were  cast  and  Hesionc  was 
chosen  and  chained  to  a  rock  to  await  ^e  sea 
monster's  coming.  Here  Hercules  found  her 
and  promised  to  free  her  in  exchange  for  the 
magic  horses  given  to  Tros,  the  father  of 
Ganymede,  to  comfort  him  after  the  loss  of  bis 
son.  Laomedon  again  broke  his  word  and 
Hercules  rctumedT  destroyed  Troy,  killed 
Laomedon  and  all  his  sons  except  Priam  who 
had  opposed  his  father's  methods.  Hercules 
carried  away  Heaone  and  placed  Priam  upon 
the  throne.  It  was  said  that  so  long  as  tbe 
grave  of  Laomedon  remained  inviolate  by  the 
ScKan  gate  the  walls  of  Troy  would  remain 
impregnable. 

LAOH,  UA,  France^  capital  city  of  the 
department  of  Alsne,  iff  miles  northeast  of 
Paris.    It  has  been  from  earliest  times  a  forti- 


was  fortified  bj  the  Romans  in  the  5th  century. 
The  invasions  of  the  Franks,  Vandals,  Huns 
and  others  were  diedced  here  in  early  times; 
in  tiie  Hundred  Years  War  I-aon  changed 
hands  several  times,  being  held  successive^  by 
the  .Burgundians,  English  and  Frendi.  Napo- 
leon here  was  defeated  by  Blucher  hi  1814.  and 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Laon  fell  into  tbe 
bands  of  the  Germans.  In  the  European  War 
Laon  again  fell  before  the  Germans  in  tbe 
autumn  of  1914  and  remained  'within  the  famous 
■Von  Hindenburg  line*  as  it  stood  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918.  The  cathedral  of  Laon  was  bdlt 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  Gothic  structure? 
in  France.  There  is  an  old  eniscapal  palace 
now  in  use  as  a  courthnuse;  the  13th  century 


LAOS— LAPHAH 


gates  of  Ardon,  Cheniidles  and  Sdssotu;  the 
ancient  abbev  ^f  Saint  Vincent  and  the  churdi 
of  Saint  Martin,  built  in  die  12th  eentuiy. 
Laon  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  until  the 
Revolution.  Its  modem  fortificatioRs  consist 
of  an  inner  line  of  defense  wojks  and  two 

f  roups  of  forts  to  the  southeast -and  southwest 
t  has  su^r  and  metal-manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  IS  famous  for  its  artichokes,  aspar- 
agus and  fruits.  The  town  possesses  an  excel- 
lent museum,  a  lycfc  for  boys,  a  girls'  college 
and  agricultural  and  doium]  schools.  Pop. 
15,228. 

LAOS,  la'6z.  or  LAOTIANS,  division  of 
the  Thai  or  Shan  race  of  Iado-<!luna,  occuiving 
the  territory  in  northern  India  from  Tongjang 
to  Cambodia  in  the  Ua^r  Peninsula.  The 
people  prefer  to  be  called  That  rather  than  Lao, 
which  IS  a  political  name,  indicating  the  That 
peoples  governed  by  Siam.  Shan  also  is  a 
political  name,  probably  from  the  Chinese,  and 
means  the  Thai  peoples  under  Burmese  mie. 
They  are  at  present  chiefly  tmder  French  and 
Siamese  rule  although  a  species  of  independence 
is  accorded  a  few  tribes.  The  Laos  came  from 
the  mountain  districts  of  Yunnan.  Szechuan 
and  Kueichow,  drivinsr  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Kwa  peoples  away.  Thdr  civilization  was  of 
a  comfortable  order,  with  small  slates  having 
few  and  easy  latrs  and  low  taxes,  and  embodied 
(or  the  greater  part  the  adoption  of  Buddhism. 
The  Laos  are  of  a  friendly,  pleasant  disposi- 
tion, too  easy-^oinK  to  compete  successfulh'  in 
commerce;  their  uiief  occupations  are  along 
agricultural  lines  in  connection  with  rice,  silk 
and  herds.  The  cutting  of  teak  timber  is  done 
mostly  by  the  wilder  tribes  in  lie  mountains. 
There  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  Laos, 
the  Lao  Pong  Dam,  or  North  Laos,  and  die 
Lao  Pong  Kao,  or  Eastern  Laos.  They  possess 
a  written  language,  the  l.ao  Pong  Dam 
deriving  theirs  from  the  Burmese,  white 
the  Lao  Pong  Kao  langa^  is  similar 
to  the  Siamese.  The  physical  character'- 
istics  of  die  race  are  low  stature,  vellow 
complexion,  high  cheek  bones,  small,  flat 
nose,  oblique  eyes,  black  hair  and  scanty  beard. 
While  polreamy  is  practised  it  is  rare  and  the 
women  of  the  race  enjoy  considerable  freedom 
and  are  Idndly  treated.  They  have  a  distinct 
taste  for  mu^c,  their  instrument  being  the 
*khen,*  a  mouth  organ  of  rather  sweet  tone; 
and  they  have  a  considerable  development  of 
folklore.  From  1828  the  Laos  wore  flovemed 
by  Siam,  the  most  powerful  Laotian  state, 
Vien-Tiane  being  destroyed  at  that  lime.  The 
government  was  thereafter  conducted  in  part 
by  native  hereditary  princes  and  partly  by  man- 
darins sent  from  Bangkok.  The  government  is 
now  divided  between  France  and'^Siam.  As  a 
whole  the  Laos  are  lazy  but  peace-loving;  they 
are  superstitious,  creditmg  disease  to  evifspirits 
and  believing  in  wer-wolves.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  alike  addicted  to  tobacco  smoking. 


'Travels  in  the  Central  Parts  of  Indo-Oiin 
Cambodia  and  Laos'  (186*);  Hanett,  H.  S., 
<A  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Elephant  in  the 
Shan  States'  (1890) ;  Gosselin.  C,  'Le  Laos 
et  le  protecforat  fran^ais'  (1900);  RHnach, 
L.  de,  <Le  Laos'  (1902)  and  'Notes  sur  le 
Laos'  (1906). 


LAOS,  a  territory  in  the  French  Indo- 
China  Peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  British 
Shan  states,  Anam,  Toneking  and  the  Chinese 

firovince  of  Yuan-nan.  Its  boundaries  and  po- 
itlcal  status  have  been  the  subject  of  font 
international  agreements,  the  last  concluded  in 
1907,  when  the  Luang-Prabang  territory  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mekong  was  partially  restored 
to  Siam.  Its  extent  and  the  number  of  its 
itdiabitants  are  unknown,  but  tfaej[  have  been 
estimated  at  one  and  a  half  million.  The 
country  is  intersected  by  mountain  ranges  and 
traversed  by  the  Mekong  or  Cambodia  River, 
the  alluvial  valley  of  which  produces  abuDdant 
sn^r,  rice,  tobacco,  etc  Laos  exports  to  the 
netghbotiDR  states  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ivory,  KcM,  silver,  precious  stones,  silk,  etc 
The  mhabilants  are  reported  to  be  connected 
with  the  Burmese  in  their  racial,  social  and 
religions  peculiarities.  The  capital  is  Ching- 
MaH 

LAOSAUKUS,  ia.5-sa'riis.  a  genus  of  un- 
armored,  herbivorous  dinosaurs  (ij.v.)  of  the 
suborder  Omilhopoda,  whose  remains  are  found 
fossil  in  lie  Jurassic  rocks  of  western  North 
America. 

LAPASOTOHY,  surgical  operation  con- 
sisting of  the  owning  of  the  abdomen  by  mak- 
ing an  excision  in  the  loin  in  order  to  reach  the 
abdominal  cavity  or  pelvic  viscera. 

LAPEER,  l»-per',  Mich.,  city  and  county- 
seat  of  Lapeer  County,  on  the  Michigan  Ccn< 
tral  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railroads,  60  miles 
north  of  Detroit,  45  miles  west  of  Port  Huron 
and  41  miles  south  of  Bay  Gty.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1836  by  A.  N.  Hart  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  cit^  in  1S68.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  clQr 
council  of  eight  members,  elected  every  two 
years.  It  is  located  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
region  and  is  an  important  trading  centre  for 
poultry  and  farm  produce.  The  waterworks  are 
the  property  of  and  are  operated  by  the  mu- 
ucipality.  The  city  has  four  banks,  and  its 
industries  include  numerous  large  factories, 
stone  works,  planing  mills,  flouring  mills,  Stove 
works,  a  taiuiery.  madiine  works  and  iron 
foundries.  The  Michigan  Home  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  is  located  here;  also  the  Lapeer  Busi- 
ness College,  High  School  and  various  church 
buUdings.    Pop.  3,946. 

LAPHAH,  lip^m,  Increase  Allen,  Ameri- 
can naturalist :  b.  Palmyra,  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  7  March  1811;  d  Oconomowoc,  Wis., 
14  Sept,  187S.  From  1825  to  1832  he  assistetl 
in  the  survey  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Ohio  Canal 
and  the  Welland  and  Miami  canals.  In  1833 
he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  and 
also  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  meieorolo^ 
and  geology.  .  He  removed  to  Milwaukee  in 
1836  where  he  deal!  in  real  estate  and  also 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Wisconsin  cli- 
mate, topographj',  geology,  fauna  and  flora,  its 
resources  and  its  commerce.  He  was  chief 
geologist  of  Wisconsin  in  1873-75.  He  was  a 
member  of  most  of  the  scientific  and  historical 
associations  of  the  United  States.  His  pub- ' 
lications,  including  maps,  number  more  than 
100  and  represent  an  immense  amount  of  re- 
search; the  best  known  are  'Geographical  and 
Topographical     Description     of     Wiacoi^* 
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LAPIDARY  WORK  —  LAPITHAX 


^Geological  Map  of  Wisconsin*    (18S5). 
first-named   work   was   the   chief   authority 
the  subject  for  many  years  and  had  much 
fluence      in      directing      cmigtation      toward 
Wiscoi>sin. 

LAPIDARY  WORK.  The  lapidary  is  the 
skilted  cutter,  polisher  and  engraver  of  precions 
and  semi-precious  stones.  This  work  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ramans,  who 
excelled  in  it,  as  the  "glyptic*  art,  which  term 
is  used  to  this  day  to  express  the  work  done 
on  intaglios  and  cameos.  In  the  case  of  pre- 
cious stones  intended  for  jewelry  or  adorn- 
ment the  ancients  at  first  had  to  satisfy  them~ 
selves  with  rounding  off  die  edges  and  irrc^- 
lahties  of  the  crude  stone  and  then  polishmg 
their  surface.  These  rounded  or  pebble  forms 
are  known  as  *en  cabochon*  and  are  still  usual 
in  our  carbuncUs.  The  method  of  facetting  to 
brin^  about  a  greater  brilliance  from  light  re- 
flections on  the  tnany-faced  surface  required 
too  ^reat  an  amount  of  grinding  until  belter 
abrasives  were  discovered,  and  the  hardest  gem- 
stones,  as  the  rub^  and  diamond,  had  to  wait 
till  the  great  cutting  power  of  diamond  dust 
was  learned.     See  Gems. 

The  invention  of  lapiihry  work  dates  back 
far  behind  the  days  of  civilttatioa,  in  fact  to 
the  time  when  the  mind  of  the  savage  found 
that  hard  stones  would  cut  softer  ones.  And 
hence  we  have  our  earliest  extant  engraved 
stone  work  on  steatite,  serpentine,  limestone, 
lapis,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  easily  cut  with 
splinters  of  flint  or  other  hard  stones  available 
to  the  savage.  Many  specimens  of  real  art 
engraving  on  stone  are  extant  from  such  early 
states  of  civilisation,  as  those  of  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  the  .^Egean  Islands,  etc  These  early 
engravings  were  done  in  the  production  of 
seals ;  those  of  the  Babylonians,  early  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians  assumed  the  form  of  a  stone 
cylinder,  the  incised  characters  on  which  were 
impressed  on  soft  clay  by  the  simple  process 
of  rolling,  the  engraved  devices  appearing  in 
relief  on  the  clay.  Later  we  find  the  Egyptians 
reduced  the  proportions  of  their  store  seals 
to  what  we  would  now  call  signet  size,  soon 
to  receive  a  bored  hole  threaded  with  leather, 
wire  or  other  material  so  as  to  be  hun^  por- 
tahly  on  the  person.  Later  again  the  religiously 
venerated  scarab  beette  was  carved  on  the 
obverse  side  of  the  signet  by  the  lapidary. 
Soon  the  loop  was  reduced  and  used  for  the 
circlet  of  a  finger  ring — the  embryo  of  the 
finger  ring  was  therefore  a  signet 


amount  of  deductive  conjecture  written  by  ex- 
perts would  cover  many  pages.  The  close 
examination  of  the  surfaces  of  extant  ancient 
examples  affords  fair  evidence  that  sharp 
splinters  of  stone  or  chisels  of  metal  were  the 
tools  used.  The  point  rendered  by  a  splinter 
of  conmdum  set  in  some  Idnd  of  handle  could 
fomisb  the  work  we  find  done  on  the  earliest 
pieces;  in  fact  there  are  proofs  that  just  be- 
fore Roman  times  this  tool  was  in  use.  Be- 
sides incising,  however,  we  come  across  work 
impossible  by  such  method.  Here  the  drill  was 
used  to  obtain  the  depth  of  cutting,  the  fre- 
.Quent  use  of  holes  is  evidenced  under  a  magni- 
<tj'Ui^  glass,  the  lines  showing  the  drill  per- 
ioration   deeper   than    the  chipped-out   depths 


done  between  to  brif%  the  conneOed  holes  into 
a  liae.  This  work  was,  no  doubt,  done  with  the 
very  ancient  bow-drill,  the  bit  or  drillii^  piece 
being  pointed  with  a  ouartz  or  conmdum  end 
moistened  with  coninauro  jmwdcr  and  oil  to 
create  a  cutting  edge.  Ancient  specimens  found 
on  the  island  of  Crete  show  us  they  used  tubu< 
lar  drills,  thus  permittio^,  at  a  single  process, 
the  cutting  of  a  ring  or  circle.  It  may  oe  here 
stated  that  the  Chinese,  even  the  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand,  still  use  the  tube  drill;  the  ancient 
Aztecs  also  used  it  A  great  advance  in  lapi- 
dary work  was  brought  about  by  the  later  dis- 


throu^  the  use  of  the  revolving  disc  i 
adjunct  with  the  drill.  The  cutting  power  of 
a.  raiHdIy  revolving  disc  edge  is  comparatively 
speedy  and  produces  lines  of  mathematical 
accuracy  and  cleanness  of  incision.  The  pot- 
ter's tathe  dates  back  to  very  early  ctvilization, 
with  its  motioa  produced  by  foot  power  on  a 
large  wheel  or  £$c  rMar  the  ground.  Such  a 
machine  was,  no  doubt,  used  by  the  Greeks. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  onl^  the  produc- 
tion of  indsiuK  devices  in  negative  below  the 
surface,  the  design  being  brought  about  in 
lelief  by  impressing  on  soft  surfaces  (seals)  ; 
such  work  is  termed  'intaglio.*  It  was  prob- 
ably about  the  5th  century  B.C.  when  die  creation 
of  positive  enj^ving  on  stone,  known  as 
'Cameo*  (see  Cahbos),  was  started.  By  this 
method  a  desi^  tM  -relief  is  brought  about 
directly  by  cutting  away  the  background  and 
carving  the  subject  in  ditTerent  depths  as  is 
done  by  the  sculptor.  The  lapidaries  produdog 
intaglio  work  were  Imown  as  cavalores  or 
tigtuirii  by  the  Latins,  and  the  workers  in  cameo 
were  termed  etelatoret  or  scaipiores.  Recent 
discoveries  in  the  production  of  metals  for  cut- 
ting tools  and  Inventions  in  lathes  and  other 
machines  for  lapidary  work  have  aided  our 
artisans  to  quicker  production,  but  thdr  output 
will  not  compare  in  quality  and  perfection  of 
^rt  with  the  marvelous  intaglios  and  cameos 
of  the  ancients,  done  with  great  patience  and 

Kicity_  of  tools.  Consult  Pannier,  L.,  'Les 
pidaires  frantais  du  Moyen  Agc>  (Paris 
1882) ;  Claremont,  L.,  'The  Gem  Cutters' 
Craft'  (London  1906);  Natter,  L.,  'Trait*  de 
la  Milhode  antique  de  graver  en  Pierres  fines, 
compart  avec  la  Methode  moderae*  (London 
17S4y 

Clement  W.  Couicbe. 

LAPILLI.    See  Pyboclastic 

LAPIS-LAZULI,  the  sapphire  of  the  an- 
cients, is  a  highly-prized  ornamental  stone.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  be  a  simple  mineral,  but 
now  has  been  shown  to  be  a  variable  mixture 
of  lazurite,  hauynite,  diopside,  amphibole,  mus- 
covil^  calcite,  pyrite  and  other  minerals.  The 
most  important  mineral  in  the  stone  is  lazuriie, 
which  is  Itself  a  highly  complex  compound, 
essentially  Na.(Na  Si  Al)  Al.Si.On.  bnt  con- 
taining also  in  molecular  combination  varying 
amounts  of  hauynite  and  sodalile.  Lazunte  is 
usually  massive,  has  a  hardness  of  S  to  5.5,  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.4S,  and  rich  azure-blue 
color.  Its  most  important  localities  are  in 
Siberia,  Persia,  China  and  Chile. 

LAPITHAB,  a  mythical  race  of  Thessaty, 
whose  struggles  under  the  leadership  of  thetr 
king,  Pirithoiis,  against  the  Ccntaun  sre  «  fre^ 
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quent  subjett  in  art  and  Itteratnre;  The  filial 
contest  was  due  to  the  unsuccessful  attsmpc  of 
the    Centaors  to    cqrry    of!    Hipfxxlaniia,   the 

bride  oi  Pirilhous,  at  their  marriage- feast. 

LAPLACE,  Pierre  Simon,  pi-ar  se-moit 
la-plis,  Marquis  de,  French  mathematician  and 
aslronoroer:  b.  Beaumonl-en-Auge  (Calvados), 
28  MsTch  1749;  d.  Paris,  5  March  1827.  He 
studied  the  higher  mathematics  at  the  academy 
of  Beaumont ;  in  1767  went  to  Paris  and  there 
by  the  influence  of  IXAlonbert  became  pTO- 
fe»»or  of  matheuiatics  in  tUe  Ecole  Mil  it  aire. 
By  hia  brilliant  memoirs  en  the  theory  of 
probability  he  attracted  wide  notice  and  in 
recognition  was  elected  membre-ad joint  (1773T 
and  titular  raember  (17S5>  of  the  Academy  oi 
Sciences.  He  was  appointed  examiner  in  the 
royal  artillery  corps  (1764)  and  professor  di 
analysis  at  the  Normal  College  (1794);  and  in 
1816,  for  the  elegance  of  his  style  in  the  'Ex- 
position du  Systeme  du  Monde'  (1796),  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Acadimie  Fiain;aise;  of  which  in 
1817  he  became  president.  Appointed  by  Na- 
poleon Minister  of  the  Interior  (1799),  he  was 
shortly  dismissed^  being,  accordii^  to  the  em- 
peror, "below  mediocrity  as  a  minister,*  and 
aiming  to  "conduct  the  government  on  the  prtn* 
ciples  of  the  inSnitesimal  calculus.'*  He  was, 
however,  given  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  became 
its  vice-president  and  in  1803  chancellor.  He 
also  held  the  post  of  president  of  tjie  Bureau 
of  Longitudes  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  establishment  of  the  metric 
system.  On  the  creation  of  the  empire  he  was 
made  a  count;  but  he  acquiesced  in  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleoti,  and'  was  the  recipient  of  a 
tnarquisate  at  the  hands  of  the  inanarchy  i» 
1817, 

Nichol  called  him  ihe  'titanic  geometer,* 
and  he  has  been  styled  aJso  'the  Newton  of 
France."  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
remarkable  investigations  are  the  discovery  of 
the  inequality  in  the  movements  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn ;_  his  researches  in  probabilities  (con- 
tained in  the  "Theoric  analytique  des  proha- 
biliies,'  1812,  and  the  'Essai  philosophique  sur 
les  probabilites,'  1814) ;  his  improvements  jn 
the  lunar  theory,  and  his  theory  of  the  tides. 
His  chief  work  is  the  great  'Mfcanique  celeste' 
(1799-1825),  a  .compendious  solution  of  the 
problems  of  physical  astronomy,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  ever  made  to  science.  It 
'  was  translated  into  English  by  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  (q.v.)  (1829-J9).  A  collection  of 
Laplace's  works  In  13  volumes  was  made  by  the 
French  government  (1878  et  seq,).  Consult  the 
life  by  Kaufman  (Paris  1841),  and  Arago, 
'Biographies  of  Scientific  Men'  (in  Eng.  trans, 
Boston  1859). 

LAPLACIAN  HYPOTHESIS.  ;  Sec  Cos- 
MOCONv.  Geology  and  I^placs. 

■  LAPLAND,  an  extensive  territoiy  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  between  lat.  64'  and  66*  N., 
and  from  the  shores  of  Norway  east  to  those 
of  the  White  Sea-;  area,  about  150,000  square 
miles,  of  which  more  thaii  a  half  belongs  to 
Sussia;  and  the  remainder  is  shared  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Both  from  its  geographical  position 
and  its  physical  conformation  Lapland,  or  the 
country  of  the  Lapps,  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
bidding regions  of  the  globe,  consisting  either 
of  rugged  mountains,  some  of-  them  covered 


with  perpetual  snow,  and  many  of  tiiem  only 
for  a  short  period  free  from  it,  or  of  vast 
as  tracts  of  moorland  wastes.  This 
territory  appears  to  ha«  been  at 
one  iimc  wholly  occupied  by  the  people  to 
whom  it  owes  its  name ;  but  its  southeni  and 
belter  portions  have- been  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Finlanders. 
The  Lapps  call  themselves  Sabme  or  Sab<- 
meladsjak  (the  Norwegians  call  them  Finns), 
bdong  to  the  Ural-Altaic  stock,  and  are  con- 
sequently closely  related  to  the  Finns  (Suomi). 
As  a  race  they  arc  the  shortest  peo^e  in 
Europe  (four  or  five  feet  in  height).  They 
are  spare  of  body,  with  dark,  bristly  hair  and 
scanty  beard,  and  short,  often  bandy  legs; 
Though  not  very  muscular,  they  are  capable 
of  great  exertion  and  fatigue,  and  frequently 
Hvc  to  a  great  age.  The  mouth-  is  larcie,  the 
lips  thick  and  the  eyes  small  and  piercing. 

The  Lapps  are  usually  distingliished  ai 
Moimtain,  Sea,  Forest  and  River  Lapps.  The 
Mountain  Lapps,  the  backbone  oE  the  race, 
are  nomads ;  they  move  constantly  from  place 
to  place  in  order  to  find  susiensnoe  for  their 
teindeer  herds,  their  only  source  of  wealth. 
In  summer  they  go  down  to  the  fiords  and 
coasts,  but  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  plains  of  the  interior. 
The  Sea  Lapps,  mostly  impoverished  Mountain 
Lapps,  or-  their  descendants,  dwell  in  scattered 
hamlets  along  the  coast,  and  live  by-  fishing. 
The  Forest  and  River  Lapps  arc  noitiads  who 
have  taken  to  a  settled  mode  of  life;  they  not 
only  keep  domesticated  reindeer,  but  htmt  and 
fish.  The  nomad  Lapps  live  all  the  year'  round 
in  tents.  The  rdndecr  supplies  nearly  all  thdr 
wants,  except  coffee,  tobacco  and  sugar.  They 
live  on  its  fiesh  and  milk;  they  clothe  them- 
selves in  its  skin,  and  use  it  as  a  beast  of 
burden.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  400.000 
reindeer  in  Lapland,  for  the  molt  part  semi- 
Wild.  In  his  personal  habits  and  in  his  clothing 
the  Lapp  is  Uiereverse  of  cleanly:  he  gets  his 
last  bath  when  two-  years  old.  He  is  rather 
prone  to  self-indulgence,  is  good  natured,  .but 
sad-fealurcd  aod  melancholy,- ,  .iTi»se«ty  and 
selfish ;  '  he  is  passionately  attached  to  his 
country.  He  is  opposed  to  everything  that 
has  an  appearance  of  frivolity  or  ple^^re, 
especially  (lancing;  although  the  nation  iS  rich 
ho  folklore,  hymns  are  preferred  to-  tjie  wdrd 
old  national  songs.  The  Lapps  all  Pt6- 
fcss  Chrislianity_;  btit  there  still  lingers 
among  them  vestiges  of  the  old  pagan  sujier' 
stitions.  Their  imagination  is  easily  excitedl 
and  they  are  readily  ^susceptible  to  religious 
impressions  of  a  senrational  type;  a  notable 
"epidemic*  of  this  kind  occurred'  at  Konto- 
keino'  in  Norwegian  Lapland  in  1848-51.  ClU 
matic  conditions  make  their  -attendance  at 
church  infrequent;  but  the  Lapp  goes,  at  least 
once  a  year,  when  the  hlirials,  christenings, 
marriages  and  commuiliotts  '!oi\ci*i  each  other 
in  succession.  !t  is  rtgarded  as  a  degradaticW 
for  a  Lapp  to  marry  a 'noR^Lapp.^  ■" 

Valifable  beds  of  irah  ercharte'faMn  fotind 
within  "recent  years  ittMhii  '  southfttbi-part  of 
Swedish  Lapland,  at  Gitforari  and  KiTuna,  re 
speclivelv  44  and  lOO'nules'-liikrth  of  thf  Arctic  ' 
circle,  and  these  are  bainri>i4eveto|>ed>  by  the 
Swedes  with  rapidity  audi  thiMUUghness.  At 
Kiruna  in  1886  there  was'nafia  lingle.-:lMtis«if 
fai  1914  thera  wasalpopulktioil  oi  iOfiOdfafnOf 
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■movie*  tbowa,  a  Sstlvatim  Army  ^nd  and  a 
trolley  car  system  (the  most  northerly  in  the 
world)  and  other  marks  of  an  advanced  civil- 
ization. On  the  opposite  side  of  Luossajiiryi 
there  is  a  great  mountain  of  iron  ore  {7  per 
cent  pure  metal),  the  lareest  deposit  in  the 
world,  yielding  over  3,000/XlO  tons  a  year.  The 
Lapps  themselves  will  not  work  in  mines, 
regarding  it  as  devil's  work,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  mines  are  operated  by  a  motl^ 
crowd  of  cosmopolitans. 

The  Lapps  of  Norway  and  Sweden  belong 
to  the  -Lutheran  Church,  those  ol  Russia  to 
the  Greek  Church.  The  Norsemen  treated 
the  Lapps  as  a  subject  race  as  early  as  the  9th 
century,  but  had  to  reconquer  them  in  the  14th ; 
llie  Russians  followed  in  the  Uth,  and  the 
Swedes  in  the  t6th.  From  the  13th  to  the  17th 
century  the  Lapps  were  kept  in  a  state  Utile 
better  than  slavery  by  Swedish  adventurers 
known  as  Birkarlians.  But  at  the  present  day 
both  the  Scandinavian  governments  bestow  on 
them  every  consideration;  they  pay  no  taxes 
of  any  kind;  they  have  an  organized  system 
of  local  government;  stationary  and  ambulatory 
schools  are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children;  and  they  are  exempt  from  military 
service.  The  number  of  Laplanders  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  30,000  of  all  descriptions, 
of  whom  Norway  has  nearly  15,000,  Sweden 
about  7,000,  the  rest  bclonfpng  to  Russia.  Prob- 
ably one-third  of  them  are  nomadic  Ccoisuli 
Aeerbi,  G_  'Travels  through  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, and  Lapland  ...  in  1798  and  1799> 
{2  vols.,  1882)  :  Du  Chaillu,  P.  B.,  'Land  of 
the  Uidnight  Sun>  (New  York  1882) ;  and 
'Land  of  Uic  LonR  Night'  (ib.  1899)  ;  FiUton, 
J.  W.  H.,  'With  Ski  in  Norway  and  Lapland> 
<ib.  1912)  ;  Rae,  Ed,  'The  Land  of  the  North 
Wind'  (London  I87S)  ;  and  'The  White  Sea 
PeninsuU>  (ib.  1882);  Tromholt,  S.,  'Under 
the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis'  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
dmi  1%5)  ;  Walter,  L.  £.,  'Norse  and  Lapp* 
(New  York  1913)  ;  and  'Lapland,  Sweden's 
America,'  in  'The  American-Scandinavian 
Review'    (Vol.  II,  1914). 

LAPLAHD    LONOSPUR.      See    LoNG- 

8WB. 

LAPORTE,  U-p6rt',  Ind.,  city  and  county- 
■eat  of  Laporte  Coimiy,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Pere  Marquette,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  and  several  other  railroads, 
59  miles  east  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  farming 
trade  centre  for  the  county;  and  is  also  en- 
^tged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  ag- 
ricultural implements,  saw  mills,  cooperages, 
braiding  mills,  foundr^t  and  machine  shops, 
sash   and    door    factories,   a   brewery,    manu- 


flour, 

wheels,  bubs,  etc.  It  is  an  attractive  summer 
resort,  having  several  beautiful  lakes  in  its 
vicinity;,  contains  a  handsome  courthouse, 
dty  hall.  Saint  Rose's  Academy,  the  Ruth  C. 
Sabin  Home,  the  Association  House  for 
women  and  girls,  a  hospital.  Fox  Memorial 
Park  and  public  library;  and  has  an  electric- 
lifi^t  plant,  waterworks  supplied  frcrni  one  of 
the  lakes;  several  churches,  national  and  State 
banks,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals, 
L  assessed  property  valuation  of  about 


Chicago.  The  city  is  goremed  by  a  m^or 
and  council,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  WKKrwodcs  are  the  sropcrty  of  die  dty. 
Laporte  was  incorporated  in  1832  and  re- 
ceived its  charter  as  a  ci^  in  1852. .  Pop. 
12,533.  Consult  Packard  and  Daniel,  'Hbtory 
of  Laporte  County>   (Laporte  1876). 

LAPPARENT,  l»'p»'r8i',  Albert  Angiute 
Cacbon  ne,  French  engineer  and  geologist:  b. 
Bourges,  30  Dec  1839;  d.  Paris,  5  May  1906. 
He  was  educated  at  the  ficole  Polytediniqne 
and  at  the  £cole  des  mines.  In  1858HM  he  was 
an  engineer  in  the  mining  corps  engaged  in 
making  a  geological  map  of  France;  and  in 
1874  he  became  secretary  of  the  Channel  Sub- 
marine Tunnel  Committee,  and  with  A.  Potier 
made  the  geologic  surv^s  in  connection  with 
the  Channel  Tunnel  project.  He  received  the 
ap^intment  of  professor  of  gcol^ty  and 
mineralogy  at  the  Catholic  Institute,  Paris,  in 
1875 ;  and  was  also  professor  of  ii^ner- 
alogy,  geology  and  physical  geography  of 
the  Ecole  Libre  des  Haute  £tudes.  He  was 
president  of  the  French  Geological  Society  in 
1880,  and  was  elected  to  the  Acadtoic  des 
Sciences  in  1897,  He  published  'Trait^  de 
Giologie'  (1  vol.,  1881 ;  54  eA,  3  vols..  1905) ; 
'Cours  de  mineralof^e'  (1884;  3d  ed^  1899)  ; 
<Les  Tremblements  de  terre'  (1887) ;  <La 
Philosophic  minerale'    (Sth  ed,  1910),  etc 

LAPPENBERG,  Johann  Mtrtin,  German 
historian:  b.  Hamburg,  30  July  1794;  d.  there, 
28  Nov.  I86S.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  later  studying  in  Londoa 
Berlin  and  Gottingen.  In  1820  he  was  elected 
by  the  Hamburg  Senate  as  Resident  Minister  at 
the  Prussian  court.    In  1823  he  became  keeper 


his  exhaustive  researches,  continuing  m  the  office 
until  1863.  He  served  as  Hamburg's  repre- 
sentative in  the  German  Parliament  at  Frank- 
fort in  1850.  His  publications  incltjde  <Ge- 
scbichte  von  England'  (2  vols.,  1834-37); 
'Ueber  den  ebcmaligen  Umfang  und  die  Ge- 
chichte  Helgolands*  (1831)  ;  'Hamburgisches 
Urkendentnich'  (1842)  ;  'Urkundliche  Ge- 
schichte  des  Hansischen  Stahlhofes  zu  Lon- 
don>  (1851),  etc.  He  was  also  an  etfitor  of 
the  'Monumenia  Germanic  historica.' 

LAPRADB,  la'prad*,  Pierre  Hutin  Vic- 
tor Richard  de  (Victor  de  Lapkade),  French 
poet  and  critic:  b.  Montbrisen,  13  Jan.  1812; 
d.  Lyons,  13  Dec.  18S3.  He  was  educated  for 
the  law  at  Lyons  but  turned  to  literature  for 
a  career.  He  produced  four  volumes  of  verse 
rn  the  years  1839-44,  and  in  1845  traveled  in 
Italy  engaged  in  literary  research.  He  re- 
ceived the  professorship  of  literature  at  Lyons 
in  1847  and  in  1858  he  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy.  The  publication  of  his 
political  satire  'Us  Muses  d'Etat'  (1861) 
caused  his  removal  from  his  professorship  at 
Lyons.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Assem- 
b!v  in  1871.  His  patriotic  poetry  ranks  hinh- 
est  among  his  work.  His  verse  mdudes  <Les 
Parfums  de  Madeleine'  (1839)  ;  'La  Col^e  de 
Jesus>  (1840);  'Psyche'  (1841);  'Odes  et 
noemes'  (1844);  'Idylls  H^roioues'  (1858); 
'Poemes  civiles*  (1873)  ;  'Le  livire  des  adieux' 
(1878),  etc  In  prose  he  was  author  of  'Des 
habitudes  intellectuelles  de  I'avocaf'  0840); 
'Questions  d'art  et  de  mMvle>   (1S61);  '£du- 
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LAPRADBLLE,  U'pr^'dll'  Geouffre  de, 
French  inlernational  lawyer:  b.  Paris,  1871.  He 
was  professor  of  intern  at  ion  a]  law  at  the 
universities  of  Paris  and  Grenoble,  and  in 
1914  was  exchange  professor  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, where  he  received  an  honorary  LL.D. j 
with  Professor  Politis  he  established  in  1905 
the  Recueils  det  arbitrages  inlernatiotiaux. 
His  writings  cover  discussions  of  international 
rights  over  territorial  waters,  disarmament 
and  similar  matters.  Aathor  of  'Imperialism 
and  Monroeistiv^ ;  'Theories  et  practiques  des 
fondatto 
(19«>; 
(1908). 

I.APRAIRIB,  14'pri're,  Canada,  capital, 
village  of  Laprairie  Qiuiity,  Quebec  province, 
on  iho  south  shore  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  and  eigfat  miles  southwest  of  Uonlreal 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railwav.  It  is  a  summer 
resort  and  is  growing  in  inaustrial  importance. 
It  was  the  atarline  point  of  the  first  railway 
built  in  British  North  America,  in  1832.  It 
possesses  an  old  fort  which  in  June  1700  was 
attacked  by  Col.  Peter  Schuyler  and  his  New 
England  troops  in  the  ■Battle  of  Laprairie.* 
Pop.  2^388.  Laprairie,  also  a  district  of  319 
square  miles  in   Quebec  province. 

LAPSE,  lesal  term  with  several  defini- 
tions. In  the  law  of  wills  lapse  is  where  a 
beoeficiary  under  the  will  dies  before  the  tes- 
tator and  the  legacy  is  lost,  or  fallen  and  auto- 
matically becomes  a  part  of  the  residuiun  of 
the  testator's  estate,  unless  provision  is  made 
in  the  wfll  to  prevent  such  lapse.  In  several 
States  the  law  provides  against  total  lapses 
in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  instance  of  children 
or  grandchildren  surviving  the  legatee,  in  which 
case  the  beauest  would  go  to  the  ucirs  by  direct 
descent.    Tnere  is  a  distinction  beti 


and  "lapse,"  a  bequest  becoming  void  when  the 
legatee  is  dead  at  the  time  of  I' 
the  will. 


r  the  making 


legatee  is  dead  at  the  i 
■he  will. 

In  ecclesiastical  law  a  benefice  is  adjudged 
to  have  lapsed  when  the  patron  falls  within 
six  months  after  the  avoidance  of  the  benefice 
to  exercise  his  right  of  presentment.  In  sucft 
case  the  rights  of  patronage  devolve  upon  the 
bishop  as  ordinary  patron,  the  metropolitan  as 
superior  patron,  and  the  sovereign  as  patron 
paramount  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  realm. 

In  English  criminal  procedure  'lapse*  is 
lued  in  the  sense  of  'abate,*  to  indicate  that 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  involved  broti^t 
the  proceedings  to  a  conclusion. 


from  faith  in  times  of  persecution,  returning 
to  heathen  practices  such  as  idol  worship, 
burning  incense  oc  sacrificing  to  the  heathen 
gods.  Excommunication  was  the  punishment 
accorded  such  as  denied  the  faith  or  reverted 
to  heathen  practices,  and  there  was  vigorous 
opposition  to  their  being  restored  to  &e 
Church.  However,  on  profession  of  penitence 
they  were  permitted  to  hope  for  reinstatement 
in  the  Church,  but  were  compelled  to  pass  a 
)oni[  probation  and  perform  special  penances, 
and  most  often  were  admitted  to  cotnmumon 
only  at  the  time  of  death. 


LAPUT^  island  described  in  Swift's 
'Gulliver's  Travels'  as  floating  in  the  air 
^ded  by  a  loadstone  under  the  control  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  peopled  bv  a  race  of 
philosophers  devoted  to  matnematics  and 
music  and  who  let  their  land  run  to  waste 
and  their  people  live  in  penury  while  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  visionary  schemes  such  as 
softening  marble  'for  pillows  and  pin- 
cusUonv'  extracting  'sunbeams  from  cucum- 
bers* for  use  in  raw  weather,  and  similar 
absurdities,  directed  as  satire  against  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  the  Royal  Society.  The 
philosophers  were  attended  by  "flappers*  whose 
duty  it  was  to  awaken  them  from  their  deep 


LAPWING,  a  plover  (ran^Iiiu  vanellus  or 
cristalKs),'  found  tnroughout  temperate  Europe 
and  Asia,  across  the  wno'e  breadth  of  which  it 
breeds.  It  has  a  hind  toe  and  in  this  respect 
departs  from  the  true  plovers.  In  the  summer 
a  few  are  found  as  far  north  as  Norway,  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  in  winter  they  migrate 
for  the  most  part  to  Africa  and  India.  In  its 
habits  the  lapwing  much  resembles  the  Ameri- 
can killdeer;  and,  like  that  bird,  it  is  hated  by 
gunners  on  acQiunt  of  its  alarm-cries.  This 
pursuit  and  the  market  demand  for  its  flesh, 
and  more  especially  for  its  eggs,  greatly  re- 
duced its  numbers,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  again  on  the  increase  due  to  its 
recent  protection  by  law.  The  lapwing  is  note- 
worthy for  the  long  Sowing  crest  on  the  head, 
the  contrasting  white  and  deep  iridescent  green 
of  its  plumage,  and  for  its  peculiar  jerkii^, 
yet  rapid  fli^t  In  the  breeding  season  it  ts 
always  seen  in  pairs,  but  in  the  winter  months 
great  flocks  are  visible  on  the  seashore  and  on 
the  borders  of  marshes.  Consult  Newton, 
'Dictionary  of  Birds>  (London  18%),  and 
•The  Lapwing,  Green  Plover,  or  Peewil»  (in 
'Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Board  of  Great 
Bntain,  Leaflet  No.  44'  9&  ed.  ib.  1905). 

LAPWORTH,  ChiriM,  English  scientist; 
b.  Farringdon,  Berkshire,  1842.  He  was 
trained  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Culham  College, 
ham  University,  holding  the  chair  until  1913. 
81.  The  whole  of  bis  leisure  was  devoted  to 
geology,  and  in  1881  be  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  ^eolo^  and  physiography  at  Birming- 
ham Umversity,  hol<nng  the  chair  imtil  I9I3. 
He  has  done  noiaUe  work  in  his  geological  in- 
vesti^tions,  especially  in  the  Du mess- Eri boll 
district  of  Scotland,  which  he  began  in  1882, 
and  during  the  course  of  which  he  established 
his  theory  of  "rock-fold*  and  interpreted  the 
complicated  strata  which  had  baffled  previous 
observers.  Among  his  works  are  'The  (Jeolog- 
ical  Distribution  of  the  Rhabdophora'  (1880); 
'Intermediate  Text-Book  of  Geology*  (1899) ; 
'British  Grapholites'    (1900-08),  e*c. 

LARAMIE,  lar-^-mc,  Wyo.,  city  and 
county-scat  of  Albany  County,  on  the  Laramie 
River  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  58  miles 
west  of  Cheyenne,  the  State  capital.  It  is  a 
popular  summer  resort,  beine  situated  on  the 
plains  in  close  proximi^  to  .the  mountains.  It 
IS  the  shipping  and  trade  centre  for  a  large 
Stock-raising  and  mining  section;  and  is  auo 
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engaged  in  mannfacturinej  has  large  de^sits 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  graphite,  antimony,  cinna- 
bar and  other  minerals ;  and  rolling'  mills, 
plaster  mills,  planing  mills,  a  tannery,  a  pack- 
ing plant,  limestone  quarries,  plaster  mills 
and  railroad  and  machine  shops.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  the  State  fish 
hatchery,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  State  petiitenliary ;  contains  public  and  col- 
lege libraries,  Elks  Home,  State  Museum  and 
Saint  Joseph's  Hospital;  and  has  electric-light 
plants,  waterworks,  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, and  an  assessed  property  valuation  of 
over  $1,500,000.  Laramie  was  first  settled  in 
1867  by  employees  o£  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, incorporated  in  1869  and  chartered  as  a 
dly  in  1884.  The  municipal  government  is 
vested  in  ^  mayor  and  a  council  of  six  members 
elected  biennially.  The  ■waterworks  are  owned 
by  the  municipality.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  American  bom,  2Q  per  cent 
Scandinavian  and  10  per  cent  German.  Pop. 
8,250. 


-     .-.:-\xgti  Wyo^ 

mining  and  Colorado,  and  bounds  the  Laramie 
Plains  on  the  east  The  highest  point  is 
Laramie  Peak,  10,000  feet  high.  Coal  is  the 
principal  mineral,  and  is  found  in  the  foothills 
of  the  range. 

LAKAMIB  PLAINS,  a  plateau  in  south- 
eastern Wyoming,  about  7,S00  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  situated  between  the  Laramie  and 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  in  the  counties  of 
Albany  and  Carbon.     In  spite  of  its  high  alti- 


LARAMIE  RIVER,  an  imporlant  stream 
rising  in  northern  Colorado  and  flowing  into 
the  Nortb  Platte  at  Fort  Laramie  in  Wyoming. 
Its  length  is  about  200  miles. 

LARAMIE  STAGE,  geological  formation 
of  western  North  America  from  about  the 
26th  to  the  56th  parallel  and,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, from  the  103d  to  the  115th  meridian. 
There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to 
the  true  geological  age  of  the  strata,  and  it  is 
now  assumed  that  it  represents  the  timC'hiatus 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  series. 
It  varies  from  a  depth  of  about  4.000  feet  in 
Colorado  to  much  greater  depth  in  Montana 
and  Canada  and  to  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
other  regions.  The  formation  is  remarlably 
uniform  and  appears  everywhere  to  have  been 
the  result  of  continuous  sedimentation  from 
base  to  top.  Its  strata  is  composed  mostly  of 
saaiy  material;  ^aly  strata  also  occur,  and 
the  formation  is  coal-bearing  in  its  entire  ex- 
tent. _  Molluscan  fauna  of  both  fresh  and 
brackish  waters,  many  species  of  reptiles  and 
land  plants  characterize  Uie  fossils  of  the  entire 
formation.  Consult  'United  States  Geoloeical 
Survey  Bulletin  No.  82>  (Washington  1911). 

LARASH,  la-rash,  or  EL-ARAISH, 
Spanish  Morocco,  seaport  and  capital  city  of 
Azgar  province  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  43  miles 
by  sea  southwest  of  Tangier.  It  was  originally 
a  favorite  port  tor  wintering  vessels,  its  waters 
heine  fairly  deep  inside  (he  bar,  but  the 
alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  Wad  Lekfcus 
now  prohibits  its  admitting  any  hut  small  ves- 
sels. ■  It  has  an  ancient  wall  in  fair  condition 


or  citadel.  The  town  has  a  line  markn  place 
and  its  streets  are  generally  paved.  'It  ex- 
ports wool,  sheep  skins,  goat  hair  and  goat 
skins,  fullers'  earth,  grains  and  fruits.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  about  $2,5(]d,00O  annually. 
There  is  a  tradition  which  connects  Larash 
with  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Pop.  about 
6,000. 

LARBOARD,  left  side  of  a  dup  UxAias 
toward  the  bow,  a  term  jirobably  denvcd  f  rem 
its  usually  being  the  lading-side.  The  word  is 
DOW  obsolete,  its  similarity  to  its  apposite  'star- 
board" having  caused  it  to  be  super^ded  by  the 
word  'port.'  In  the  United  States  navy  since 
1913  steering  orders  have  been  changed  to 
'right  rudder'  and  Meft   rudder* 

LARCENY,  die  fraudulent  appropriation 
of  the  personal  properly  of  another  person 
without  that  person's  consent.  To  constitute 
this  crime  the  removal  of  the  goods  to  any 
distance  is  not  necessary,  but  it  requires  to  be 
shown  that  the  article  has  completely  passed. 
for  however  short  a  time,  into. possession  of 
the  criminal.  Concemine  the  kinds  of  things 
the  appropriation  of  which  is  larceny,  the  com- 
mon law  restricted  them  to  personal  property 
as  distingiHshed  from  real  estate,  but  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  largely  aboHshed  by  recent 
Statutes.  At  one  time  in  Great  Britain  the 
punishment  for  grand  larceny  was  death ;  later 
It  was  restricted  to  transportation;  now  the 
punishment  for  larceny  is  imprisonment,  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  depends  on 
the  previous  character  of  the  prisoner.  The 
common-law  rules  on  larceny  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  statute  and  the  conversion  of  goods 
to  one's  own  use  with  felonious  intent,  as  in 
the  embMttement  of  funds  which  has  been 
confided  to  one,  is  now  defined  and  punished 
as  larceny.  It  is  necessary  to  consult  tne  legis- 
lation in  each  State  jurisdiction.  Consuh 
£ishop,  'Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Statu- 
tory Crimes'  (Chicago  1901),  and  Clark  and 
Marshall,  'The  Law  of  Crimes>  {2d  ed„  Samt 
Paul  1905)'.      See  also  Theft. 

LARCH,  a  genus  (Larir)  of  coaiferoiis 
trees  characterized  by  a  pyramidal  habit  of 
growth'  small  linear  leaves  arranged  in  clusters 
upon  the  older  branches,  sit^ly  and  spirally 
upon  the  young  twigs,  often  consincuous  pis- 
tillate flowers  which  develop  small,  erect,  glo- 
bose or  oblong  cones,  the  attenuate  scales  of 
which  are  not  deciduous  at  maturity.  Tht 
species,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen, 
are  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  b  e  sf -known  one  in  the 
United  Slates  is  the  American  larch,  hack- 
matack or  tamarack  (L.  laricina),  which  grows 
generally  in  wet,  peaty  soils  and  shallow 
swamps,  or  occasionally  upon  drier  upland  soils, 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  Pennsylvania,  and  west- 
ward to  Manitoba  and  Illinois.  It  attains  a 
height  of  60  or  more  feet,  and  has  nearly 
horizontal  branches.  Its  wood  is  hard  and  verj- 
durable,  but  light  in  proportion  to  its  ^ze 
Being  very  straight  and  slowly  tapering,  the 
trunks  are  much  used  for  telegraph  poles,  scaf- 
fold-supports, fence-posts,  raUway-ties  and  in 
ship-building.    It  is  less  planted  for  ornamental 
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Eurposes  than  the  foUowio^  species  because  its 
rancbei  are  less  pendulous  and  less  leafy. 

Tbe  European  larch  <!..  dtcidva)  grows 
usually  upon  dry  uplands  and  a  wide  range  of 
soils,  but  rarely  in  moist  ground.  Its  range  is 
from  ibe  mountains  of  southern  Europe  1o  the 
far  north,  where  it  is  amon^  the  few  hardy 
trees;  in  Asia  it  has  a  similar  distribution. 
In  height  it  exceeds  the  tamarack,  often  reach- 
ing: 100  feet,  and  since  it  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  is  used  for  an  even  larger  number  of  pur- 
poses than  the  preceding,  it  is  often  planted 
lor  commercial  purposes,  windbreaks  and  for 
ornament.  The  timber  which  is  rich  in  resin 
and  is  practically  exempt  from  insect  attacks 
is  valuable  for  wet  situations.  It  is  little  used 
for  planlu  because  it  warps  tKidly.  Since  it 
does  not  ignite  readilj;  and  does  not  splinter 
it  was  largely  used  in  wooden  battle-ships. 
Its  bark,  which  contains  tannin,  is  somewhat 
used  in  preparing  leather ;  its  stem  ^clds  Oren- 
burgh  ^m  resembling  gum  arabic;  and  its 
leaves  in  warm  climates  exclude  Bran^an 
manna,  a  sweetish,  turpentine-flavored  manna 
(q-v.). 

The.  other  species  more  or  less  resemble  the 
foregoing  in  habit  and  uses.  The  most  beauti- 
ful and  ornamental  is  probably  L.  leptolepis,  a 
native  of  Japan.  !l  attains  height  of  70  and 
80  feet  and  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  au- 
tumn colors  of  its  foliage.  All  the  species 
except  the  Himalayan  Tarch  (L.  griMthii), 
which  seldom  exceeds  40  feet  in  height,  are 
hardy  throughout  tte  United  States.  The  tim- 
ful  and  ornamental  is  probably  L.  leptolepis,  a 
native  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region  from  Oregon 
northward,  is  considered  the  best  yielded  by 
coniferous  trees.  The  tree  is  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  often  reaching  a  height  of  150  feet. 

The  only  insect  seriously  harmful  to  the 
larch  is  a  sawfly  (Nemalui  erichsonii),  whose 
young  hatch  in  early  summer  from  eggs  previ- 
ously inserted  into  the  young  shoots,  and  im- 
tnediately  bepin  feeditw  upon  the  leaves.    This 

?est  is  occasionally  sufficiently  numerous  to  de- 
oliate  large  tracts  of  forest. 

LARCH  SAWFLY,  insect  pest  (nema- 
tus  erichsonii  harlig),  whose  larvie  feed  upon 
the  foliage  of  larch  trees.  The  pest  exists  in 
Canada,  United  Stales  and  England  and  is  very 
destructive,  entire  forests  being  defoliated.  The 
eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  new  growth  of 
wood,  hatch  in  Jimc  or  July  and  the  larv« 
usually  feed  until  August 

LARCHEY,  Btienne  Lor&ian,  French 
author  and  antiquarian:  b.  Melz.  IS31 ;  d,  Paris, 
1902.  He  was  educated  at  the  Collige  Saint 
Louis  and  the  £cole  des  Qiarles.  He  received 
an  appointment  at  tlie  Mazarin  Library  in  1852 
and  later  beome  its  librarian,  leaving  there  in 
1873  to  become  adjunct  curator  at  the  librarv 
of  the  arsenal  where  he  was  curator  from  1880. 
He  was  noted  for  historical  and  linguistic 
research,  and  did  much  editing  and  miscellane- 
ous writing.  Author  of  'Un  Mois  i  Constan- 
tinople' (18SS) ;  ' Eccentricit^s  du  langage' 
(I860)  ;  'Origines  de  rartillerie  francaise> 
(1862)  ;  'Maitres  bombardiers  de  Metz>(]860)  ; 
'Petits  documents  pour  sevir  i  I'hisloire  de 
nos  mceurs'  (1869);  <M*morial  illustr*  des 
deux  sieges'  (1871),  etc. 

LAKCHMONT,  or  LARCHMOHT 
MANOR,     N.     Y.,    village    in     Westchester 


County,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  21  miles 
northeast  of  Grand  Central  Station  on  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road. It  is  a  growing  suburb  of  New  York; 
and  is  also  a  summer  resort,  with  advantages 
in  bathing  and  filing.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  home  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.    Pop,  2,060. 

LARCOM,  Lucy,  American  poet;  b. 
Beverly,  Mass.,  1826;  d.  Boston.  17  April  1893. 
In  her  youth  she  was  a  factory  girl  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  to  the  Lowell  O^ering,  a  magazine 
conducted  by  the  operatives  in  the  colton-mills, 
made  contributions  which  attracted  the  favor- 
able notice  of  Whittier,  with  whom  she  after- 
ward compiled  'Child-Life'  and  'Songs  of 
Three  Centuries.'  For  three  years  she  studied 
at  Monticello  Seminary  (Godfre;/,  lU.),  tor 
six  years  taught  in  Wheaton  Seminary  (Nor- 
ton, Mass.).  She  was  editor-in-chief  of  Our 
Young  Folks,  a  Boston  magazine,  later  merged 
with  Saint  Nicholas,  in  1865-74.  She  passed 
her  later  years  at  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.  She 
edited  several  collections  of  verse,  and  pub- 
lished 'Ships  in  the  Mist,  and  Other  Stories' 
(1859);  'Poems'  (1868);  'An  Idyl  of  Work, 
a  Story  in  Verse'  (1875);  'ChiHbood  Songs' 
(1877):  and  'Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Ann,  and 
Other  Poems'  (1880) ;  <A  New  England  Girl- 
hood Outlined  from  Memory,'  an  autobiog- 
raphy (1899).  Her  collected  poetical  works  ap- 
6 eared  in  1884.  Her  poems  of  New  England 
fe  were  especially  effective,  perhaps  the  best 
known  being  'Hannah,  Binding  Shoes.'  Con- 
sult Addison.  'Life,  Letters  and  Diary  of  Lucy 
Larcom'    (Boston  1894), 

LARD,  the  melted  and  strained  fat  of 
swine,  whid)  differs  in  its  situation  frotn  that 
of  almost  every  other  (juadruped,  as  it  forms  a 
thick,  distinct  and  continuous  layer  betwixt  6k 
flesh  and  the  skin,  somewhat  like  the  blubber  in 
whales.  The  greater  iiart  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
the  lard  of  commerce  is  procured  from  the  ab- 
dominal part  of  the  animal,  l^rd  is  rather 
soft,  while  and  readily  fusible  at  100°  F.  It 
consists  of  stearin,  which  is  a  solid,  and  olein, 
which  is  a  liquid  fat ;  but  it  usually  contains 
small  Quantities  of  im^rities,  and  it  is  to  them 
probably  that  it  owes  its  becoming  occasionally 
lancid.  Lard  is  much  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses such  aa  pastry  making,  for  shortening 
and  for  frying,  and  as'  a  base  for  various 
ointments.  Stearin  is  used  for  candle-making, 
and  olein  is  much  used  as  a  lubricant  for 
machinery.  Leaf  lard  is  taken  only  from  the 
fat  surrounding  the  kidneys.  Formerly  lard 
was  much  adulterated  but  recent  legislation  has 
stopped  this  almost  completely.  Great  quan- 
tities are  exported  annually  from  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  in  the  market  several 
substitutes   for  commercial   lard. 

LARDNER,  Dionyntu,  Irish  physicist:  b. 
Dublin,  3  April  1793;  d.  Naples,  29  April  1859. 
He  was  graduated  from  Dublin  University  in 
1817  and  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  and 
physics  in  tbe  University  of  London  in  1828. 
From  1840  to  1845  he  lived  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  gave  popular  scientific  lectures 
in  many  town&  He  wrote  several  notable 
mathematical  treatises:  and  edited,  himself  be- 
coming one  of  the  chief  contributors,  a  'Cabinet 
Cyclopiedia'  (134  vols,.  1829-49).  Among  his 
other  writings  are  '  Manual  of  Electricity,' 
etc,  (1841);  'Tteajweor  Heat'  (1844);  <Th« 
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Steam  Engiiie>    (1852);    'Natural   Philosophy 
and  Astronomy*  <18Si-52). 

LARDY,  Charles   (Eoouakii),  Swiss  law- 

Kr  and  diplomat;  b.  Neuchatel,  1847.  He  took 
.  LL.D.  at  Heidelberg  in  1867.  He  was  ap- 
pointed first  secretary  of  the  Swiss  legation 
at  Paris  in  1869  and  in  1883  he  became  Minis- 
ter there.  He  was  the  first  Swiss  member  of 
the  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  at  The 
Hague;  was  president  of  the  Institut  de  Droit 
International  in  190S ;  and  has  served  as  a 
delegate  to  various  international  conferences. 
He  has  wrtllen  many  legal  articles  and  reports 
on  trials  and  confesses. 'and  translated  into 
French  Bluntsdili's  'Codified  International 
Law'  (1870;  4th  ed.,  1886). 

LAREDO,  la  rS'do,  Tex.,  city,  port  of 
entiy  and  county-seat  of  Webb  County,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  opposite  Nucvo  Laredo,  and  on 
the  Mexican  National,  the  International  and 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  Eagle 
Pass  railroads,  about  150  miles  west  of  Sau 
Antonio.  It  is  situated  in  an  a^icuitural  and 
stock-raising  region  and  in  the  Rio  Grande  coal 
belt,  with  valuable  iron  ore  deposits  in  the 
vicinity.  Laredo  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1767  and  was  incorporated  in  1848.  The 
SfKintards  found  here  Indians  who  tilled  the 
soil  and  built  houses.  The  early  missionaries 
established  here  a  mission  some  years  before 
a  permanent  settlement  was  made.  The  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  extensive 
concentrating  and  sampling  works,  brick-yards, 
furniture  factories,  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  sheet-metal  works,  broom  and  mat- 
tress factories,  car  and  machine  shops,  brick- 
works, wa^mi,  piclde  and  cracker  factories,  k 
bide  establishment,  stock-^rds,  grain  elevators 
and  large  coal  yards.  It  Is  the  trade  centre  for 
a  large  section  of  the  southwestern  part  of 
Texas  and  has  a  large  international  trade.  Its 
imports  amount  to  over  $2,500,000  annually  and 
its  exports  to  $14,000,000.  It  is  connected  with 
Nuevo  Laredo,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  by  bridges.  Some  of  the  prominent 
buildings  are  the  courthouse,  the  jail,  the  Mexi~ 
can  National  Hospital,  the  Mercy  Hospital  and 
the  Ursuline  Convent.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Laredo  Seminary,  established  in  1882,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Eptscopu  South 
Church,  and  the  Ursiiline  Academy.  The  park 
of  65  acres  ij  an  attractive  feature  of  the  city. 
Pop.  15,461. 

LARBS,  Amador  de,  the  contador  or  royal 
treasurer  of  tbe  island  of  Cuba  at  tie  time 
when  Velazquez  was  governor,  that  is,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  16th  century.  He  had.  as 
he  proudly  boasts,  previously  spent  22  years  in 
the  wars  of  Italy.  He  is  remembered  for  the 
aid  be  gave  Hern&n  Cortes  in  securing  and  re- 
taining the  command  of  the  expcditran  fitted 
out  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1518-19. 
He  exerted  his  strong  influence  with  the  gov- 
ernor to  secure  the  appointment  of  captain- 
Sneral  of  the  armada  for  Cortes.  In  this 
^or  to  Cortis,  Lares  was  seconded  by  his  own 
private  secretary,  Andres  de  Duro,  and  it  was 
the  latter  who  warned  Cortis,  when  Vel&squez, 
suddenly  changing  his  mind,  was  about  to  de- 
prive the  latter  of  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition even  before  he  had  hij  vessels  com- 
pletely litted  out  or  had  sailed  from  the  island 
of   Cuba.     This  warning  permitted  Cortis  to 


sail  suddenly  before  the  notice  of  demotion 
from  Vel&squci  could  reach  him.  After  the 
future  conqueror  had  sailed  aw^  on  his  bril- 
liant venture  Lares  remained  his  friend  and 
helped  to  furnish  him  information  that  was  in- 
valuable to  him.  His  name  is,  therefore,  in- 
separably connected  with  that  of  Cortes  and 
die  conquest  of  the  domains  of  the  Aztecs. 

LARSS,  plural  of  the  I^tin  word  lor, 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  Romans,  originally 
either  the  spirits  of  ancestors  who  watched  over 
the  family  of  a  descendant  or,  according  to  a 
perhaps  more  probable  view,  gods  of  the  lands 
on  which  the  man's  house  stood,  and  only  later 
household  gods.    See  Lars. 

LARGESS,  or  LARGESSE,  term  used 
in  mediKval  times  by  the  minstrels,  who  as 
a  reward  for  their  services  at  the  feasts  of  thdr 
lords  used  to  cry  'Largess!*  The  term  was 
also  used  to  designate  fees  paid  to  heralds  for 
services  on  high  occasions.  While  more  or 
less  archaic  the  word  has  sttll  vocabulary  place 
in  the  sense  of  a  large  gift,  bounty,  donation 

LARGILLIBRE,  larliD'yt/.  Hicolu, 
French  portrait  painter:  b.  Pans.  20  Ocl  16S6; 
d.  there,  20  Marc!i  1746.  He  studied  at  Ant- 
wen)  under  Goubeau  and  at  18  went  to  Eng- 
land where  for  four  years  he  worked  under 
Leiy.  His  work  attracted  the  favor  of  Caries 
II,  but  the  hatred  engendered  against  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  culminat- 
ing in  ordinances  for  their  expulsion  caused 
him  to  withdraw  to  Paris  in  1678.  There  he 
made  the  aoquatntance  of  Mme.  Le  Brun  and 
of  Van  der  Neulen,  and  he  speedily  gained 
recognition  as  a  portrait  painter,  lliere  re- 
mains some  doubt  as  to  the  place  irfiere  Lar- 
S'lliere's  portraits  of  James  H,  the  queen  and 
e  Prince  of  Wales  were  painted,  for  while 
the  painter  was  recalled  to  London  after  the 
accession  of  James  11,  his  stay  was  brief  and 
the  birth  of  the  prince  was  a  later  event  so 
that  the  portraits  were  probably  painted  in 
Paris.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
in  1685,  his  diploma  picture  being  the  portrait 
of  Le  Brun  now  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  Academy  in  1743.    Among  his 


daughter  being  among  them.  White  he  occa- 
sionallsr  treated  other  subjects  his  fame  rests 
upon  his  portraits  of  whioi  he  is  said  to  have 
produced  about  1,500,  indudingj  those  of  both 
single  sitters  and  large  portrait  groups.  His 
work  is  well  represented  in  the  leading  Euro- 
pean portrait  galleries  and  was  wide^  drcn- 
lated  through  engravings  executed  by  Van 
Schuppen,  Desplaces,  Pitou  and  others. 

LARGO,  lar'gO,  musical  term  from  the 
Italian  designating  a  slow  tempo,  largely  used 
to  indicafe  a  slow,  broad,  solemn  style.  Handel 
often  employs  it,  as  in  the  'Messiah*  and 
^Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.'  Haydn  used  it  in 
the  introduction,  the  first  chorus  and  in  the 
introduction  to  the  third  part  of  the  'Creation,' 
Beethoven  used  it  to  convey  only  grandeur  and 
deepest  feeling.  Style,  not  pace,  is  its  dom- 
inating characteristic.  The  term  ■largamenio" 
indicates  breadth  of  s^Ie  without  change  of 
tempo. 
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LASO&  targz,  Scotland,  seaside  resort  in 
Ajrreshire  Coumy,  on  the  Firth  of  ^^^*'  ^ 
tnilcs  southwest  of  Glasgow  on  the  Glasgow 
and  Southwestern  Railroad.  It  has  a  superior 
beach,  dry  clunate  and  excellent  yaching  facili- 
ties. Its  historical  remains  constitute  Skel- 
inorlie  Aisle,  a  relic  o(  the  old  parish  church 
of  Saint  Columba,  converted  into  a  mausoleum 
in  1636  and  a  mound  supposed  to  cover  the 
remains  of  the  Norwegians  killed  in  the  battle 
between  Haakon  of  Norway  and  Alexander 
III  in  1263.    Pop.  3,724. 

LARI,  la'rC,  Italy^  market  town  in  the 
tirovince  of  Pisa.  14  miles  by  rail  southeast  of 
Pisa  and  14  milcE  northeast  of  Leghorn.  It 
has  hot  sitrings  and  is  situated  in  an  aigricnl- 
tiiral  district  producing  fruit,  grain,  wine  and 
oU.    Pop.  about  2,000.    Pop.  of  commune  12,268. 

LAKI,  suborder  of  birds  including  the 
gulls  and  their  allies.  They  are  of  large  or 
medium  siie,  with  aquatic  habits,  and  (Kissess 
lon^  and,  as  a  general  thing,  pointed  wings  in 
which  there  are  11  primaries,  the  last  of  which 
is  extremely  short.  The  three  front  toes  are 
webbed,  and  the  hind  toe,  not  always  present, 
'-      -       ■-    '  with  the  others.    The  nostrils  are 


without  a 
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a  cere  almost  half  its  length,  and  strong,  curved, 
sharp  daws.  As  a  rule  ihey  make  no  nest  or 
but  a  suggestion  of  one,  and  lay  from  one  to 
four  eggs.  The  young  are  covered  with  down 
when  hatched,  and  wbSe  of  somewhat  inde- 
pendent babit  are  kept  near  the  nest  and  fed 
E^  the  parents.  The  plumage  of  the  fully  de- 
veloped birds  is  thick  and  soft  and  of  neutral 
tints.  They  are  scattered  over  the  world  and 
include  some  125  varieties. 

LASIAT.    See  Lasbo. 

LAftlDA,  the  family  of  sca-goinK  birds 
which  includes  the  skuas  {Stercoraritur),  gulls 
(Larina),  skimmers  {Rkynekopina)  and  terns 
(Stemintg),  but  some  naturalists  re^^d  the 
skuas  and  skimmers  as  each  of  family  rank. 
They  are  practically  cosmopolitan,  allhou^  the 
great  majority  are  restricted  to  sea-coasts. 

LARIOSAURUS,  Iftr-I-fi-si'rfls,  a  genus 
of  fossil  reptiles,  of  the  family  Notkosaurida, 
allied  to  the  plesiosaurs,  which  were  lizard-like 
in  shape,  rarely  a  yard  long  and  had  heads  of 
moderate  siie  with  numerous  prehensile  teeth. 
Nearly  complete  skeletons  of  L.  balsam*  are 
obtained  from  the  black  Triassic  shales  near 
Lake  Como  and  from  the  German  Muschelkalk. 

LARISSA,  ]£-r£s'a,  Greece,  citv  and  capi- 
tal of  a  nomarchy  or  province  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  Salamvria  River,  35  miles  northwest  of 
the  port  of  Volo,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Situated  in  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  it  is  now  the  largest,  richest  and  most 
populous  city  in  Thessaly,  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbishopric,  and  has  tobacco,  cotton, 
leather  and  silk  industries.  For  centuries  under 
the  rule  of  the  Turk,  it  was  ceded  to  Greece  in 
1881.  since  whidi  time  the  large  Mohammedan 
population  then  residing  there  has  greatly  de- 
clined. It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek 
army  motHlization  in  the  Balkan  War  of  1913. 
Pop.  about  18,000. 


LASIVBY,  U'r«'T«',  Finn  de.  French 
dramatist :  b  Tioyes  about  1550;  d.  1612.  He 
came  from  a  famous  Italian  family  of  printers, 
and  is  said  to  have  cast  horoscopes  and  been 
clerk  at  the  church  of  Saint  filienne  where  he 
afterward  became  a  canon.  While  not  the 
pioneer  of  French  comedy  he  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  ordinary  natural  dialogue  on  the 
stage.  His  dramas  were  chiefly  adaptations 
from  the  Italian,  and  of  the  12  be  wrote  nine 
were  printed  as  'Comedies  fac£tieuses>  (Vol. 
1,  1579;  Vol.  II.  1711).  Whfle  prose  cometfy 
waa  never  iKipuIar  until  Moli^re's  time  it  is 
generally  a^itted  that  both  Uoliire  and  Reg- 
nard  were  signally  influenced  by  the  work  of 
Larivey.  He  was  also  a  translator  of  catholic 
taste,  his  subjects  ranging  from  Straparola's 
'Faciiieusea  nuits'  (1573)  to  Aretino's  'Hu- 
maniti  de  J^us-Christ'  (1604).  His  plays 
were  reprinted  in  Jannets'  'L'Ancien  Thtttre 
francais'  (Vols.  V-VIl,  1879). 

LASK,  a  bird  of  the  family  Alaudida. 
Larks  are  small,  ground-keeping  birds,  with 
small  awl-like  bealu,  the  long  tarsi  scutellated 
posteriorly,  and  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  usually 
greatly  lengthened;  the  wings  vary  much  in 
length,  but  are  usually  short,  as  also  is  the  tail. 
The  normal  coloration  Is  light  brown  with 
darker  lonsitudinal  streaks,  the  under  parts  be- 
ing whitisti  and  the  breast  usually  spotted. 
There  is  frequently  a  crest  or  decided  blackish 
marks  about  the  head,  while  the  desert  forms 
are,  as  usual,  pale  and  ornamented.  Larks 
dwell  in  open  grassy  places,  making  their  nests 
on  the  ground  or  among  rocks,  sometimes 
elaborately,  and  laying  spotted  eggs;  they  are 
sociable,  but  hardly  gregarious.  Some  fre- 
quently perch  on  trees,  and  most  of  them  soar 


that  of  this  renowned  musician.  It  is  a  physio- 
logical peculiarity  of  the  family  that  larks  molt 
onlv  once  a  year.  The  food  consists  of  insects 
and  their  larvee,  worms,  small  seeds,  bud%  ber- 
ries, etc  The  flesh  of  all  is  considered  a 
dainty,  and  great  numbers  are  cauglit  annually 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  sold 
in  the  markets.  The  family  includes  about  100 
species,  divided  among  about  a  dozen  genera, 
of  which  only  one,  Otocoryt,  with  probably  but 
a  single  species  (the  horned  lark,  q.v.)  is  found 
in  America^nd  only  a  single  species  occurs  in 
Australia.  The  remainder  of  the  family  belongs 
to  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa,  where  familiar 
types  are  tiie  sky-lark  and  wood-lark  (qq.v.). 

The  name  is  also  given  to  many  more  or 
less  similar  birds  of  other  families,  as  to  sev- 
eral of  the  pipits  and  Old  World  warblers, 
while  the  meadow-lark  (q.v.)  of  the  United 
States  is  a  starling. 

LASK--BUNTINO,  a  fringiUine  bird  of 
the  western  plains  of  the  United  States,  the 
male  of  which  in  summer  is  solid  black,  except 
a  conspicuous  white  patch  on  the  wings  and  the 
female  brown- streaked.  The  habits  of  the  irair 
are  terrestrial,  and  the  male  soars  in  singing 
after  Ae  manner  of  the  sky-lark  and  with  some 
similarity  in  notes.  A  very  different  bird,  one 
of  the  smaller  plains  sparrows  (CkondesHs 
known  as  the  lark-findi. 


LARK  FINCH,  or  LARK   SPARROW 
iChondesits  grammacm},  small  grayish-brown 
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sparrow  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  re^on.  called 
lark  finch  because  of  its  ihicJc,  fincli-like  bill. 
Its  head  is  marked  with  black  and  white  streaks 
and  has  a  chestnut  patch.  It  nests  in  hushes 
or  trees  and  feeds  on  grasshoppers,  locusts  and 
weevils  and  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  gcass. 
The  soiig  is  long  and  varied,  with  a  purring 
phrase  and  is  very  pleasant. 

LARKIN.  Jamea.  Irish  labor  leader.  He 
organized  the  Irish  Transport  and  General 
Workers'  Union^  with  the  purjwse  of  uniting 
under  central  leadership  all  Irish  labor.  He 
was  prominent  in  several  strikes,  most  notably 
in  that  of  the  Irish  Transport  Workers'  Union 
beginning  26  Aug.  1913.  The  strike  was  at- 
tended by  sabotage  and  violence  and  engen- 
dered severe  sutlering  amonK  the  strikers  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funds  and  its  continuation 
into  the  winter.  Larldn  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  seven  months'  imprisonment  for 
sedition,  but  was  released  on  bail  and  found 
his  popularity  increased  by  the  experience.  He 
edited  the  7Wjfc  Worker,  and  m  1912  was 
elected  to  the  Dublin  corporation.  He  possesses 
a  large  following,  "Larkinism*  in  Ireland  being 
similar  to  the  I.  W.  W.  in  America. 

LAfiKSPURS,  a  genus  {Delphwi%m)  of 
annual  and  perennial  herbs  of  the  family 
Ranttncuiacea,  characterised  by  palmaiely  lobed 
or  divided  leaves  and  sho^vy  racemes  or  panicles 
of  large  irregular  flowers.  Many  of  the  species, 
of  which  there  are  about  60  in  the  north  tem- 

ferate  zone,  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  and 
ave  developed  numerous  improved  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  double-flowered.  The  most 
popular  annual  species  is  D.  ajacis,  which  at- 
tains a  height  of  about  IS  inches  and  bears 
showy  blue,  pink  or  violet,  sometimes  white, 
flowers  throughout  the  summer.  Of  the  per- 
ennial species,  D.  formosnm,  D.  grandiftorum 
and  D.  hybridvm  are  most  popular  in  America, 
and  have  yielded  the  largest  number  of  horti- 
cultural varieties.  They  arc  all  natives  of  Asia, 
become  two  to  four  feet  tall,  blossom  duriug 
midsummer  and  are  noted  for  their  beautiful 
tints  of  blue,  their  hardiness  and  ease  of  culti- 
vation. If  cut  down  immediately  after  flower- 
ing they  often  blossom  a  second  time  before 
frost.  Among  the  best-known  American  species 
are  D.  ment^esii,  D.  scopulorum  and  D.  nudi- 
caute,  which  range  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
the  plains  region;  and  D.  exaltatutit,  D.  M- 
corne  and  D.  caroKniatatm,  found  most  com- 
monly east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  larkspurs 
thrive  best  in  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam  well  ex- 
posed to  (he  sun.  The  annuals  are  propagated 
from  seed,  as  are  many  of  the  perennials,  which 
are  also  increased  by  cuttings  taken  in  early 
spring  or  from  second  growth  in  summer. 
Established  clumps  may  be  divided  in  fall  or 
spring'.  Since  the  seeds  are  very  slow  in 
germinating  they  are  usnallr  sown  in  autumn 
out   of   doors   or   ih   early   winter   in   a  green- 

L'ARKSVILLE,  Fa.,  borough  in  Luzerne 
County,  three  miles  northwest  of  Wilkesbarrc, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.     It  has  a  growii^ 

Kpulation  and  its  chief  industry  is  ci>al  mining. 
ip.  9.288. 

LARMINIB,  WUUam,  Irish  poet :  b. 
County  Mayo.  1849;  d.  Bray,  19  Jan.  1900.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  <:i¥il  semce.  ill- 
health  compelling  his  retirement  a  few  years 


before  his  death.  He  was  identified  with  the 
Irish  Literary  Revival  and  was  stroTigly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Gaelic  legends.  His  dramatic 
poem  'Moytura'  ranks  among  his  best  work. 
He  published  a  collection  of  <West  Irish  Folk 
Tales'  (1893)  and  was  author  of  'Glaulua  and 
Other  Poems*  (1889) ;  <Fand  and  Ofter 
Poems'  (1892).  A  selection  of  his  verse  is 
grven  in  Brooke  and  Rolleston's  'Treasury  of 
Irish  Verse,'  accompanied  by  an  appreciation 
by  GtOT^e.  Russell  (*A.  E.»). 

LARMOR,  Sib  Joseph,  British  phy^cisl; 
b.  Magherall,  County  Antrim,  Ireland  II  July 
1857.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  and  Saint  John's  College,  (Cambridge, 
He    was    professor    of    natural    philosophy   at 

Sueen's  Collese,  (^Iway,  and  at  the  Queen's 
niversity  in  Ireland  in  1880-85-  exammer  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  and  lecturer  in  mathematics 
at  Cambridge  University  in  1885-1903.  He  was 
knighted  in  1909  and  since  1911  has  served  as 
member  of  Parliament  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity'. He  is  a  member  and  officer  of  many 
scicntiflc  societies,  and  in  1915  received  the 
Royal  Society's  Ro^  Medal.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  on  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  is  author  of  'vEther  and  Matter' 
(1900), 

LARNACA,  or  LARNAKA,  or  LAR- 
INCA,  Cyprus,  dty  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
the  south  coast,  23  miles  southeast  irom  Nico- 
sia. It  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  island  and 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Citium.  It 
has  Phoenician  inscriptions,  Myceiiean  tombs 
and  other  antiquities,  but  the  ancient  citadel 
was  leveled  in  !879.  It  has  an  iron  pier  450 
feet  long  and  the  harbor  affords  anchor^e 
waters  from  16  to  70  feet  deep.  Exports,  grain, 
fruit,  raisins  and  gypsum.    Fop.  8,^1. 

LARNAUDIAN  EPOCH,  period  at  the 
close  of  the  Bronze  Age  In  European  prehis- 
toric arciueotogy.  It  was  named  from  the 
Lamaud  station  situated  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains. 

LARNB,  Ireland,  seaport  city  of  County 
Antrim,  on  Lough  Lome,  an  inlet  of  the  North 
Channel  18  miles  north  of  Belfast,  on  the  Bel- 
fast and  Northern  Counties  Railroad.  Lame's 
situation,  39  miles  from  the  Stottlsh  cuast. 
makes  it  a  base  of  the  shortest  passage  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  a  daily 
mail  service.  It  is  a  market  town  and  seaside 
resort,  ships  iron  ore  and  there  are  a  bleach- 
ing establishment,  flour  mills  and  a  weaving 
factory.    Pon.  8,036. 

LARIfED,  Joaephus  Nelson,  American 
author  and  tibranan:  b.  Chatham,  Ontario.  Can- 
ada, 11  May  1436;  d-  1913.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Express 
1&S9-69.  and  editor,  1869-72;  he  was  then  super- 
intendent of  public  education  in  Buffalo  for  a 
year,  and  in  1877  became  librarian  of  the  Buf- 
falo Library,  a  position  which  he  held  for  20 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  American  li- 
brary Association  in  1893-94.  He  edited  and 
published  (1902)  'The  Literature  of  American 
History,'  a  bibliography,  in  which  the  "scope 
and  comparative  worth'  of  each  book  is  indi- 
cated in  short  annotations  by  historical  students. 
His  other  works  mclude  'Talks  about  Labor* 
(1877);    'History   for  Ready  Reference*    O 
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vols..  189S-19I0;  rev.  eA,  1913);  'TsOk  iboiU 
Books'  (1897);  'Hbtory  of  England  ior 
Schools'  <1900):  'A  Mulatude  of  Counselors' 

(1901),   and    'Primer      '   ~ 

(1902);    'History    o£ 

Secondary  Schools*  Ciivo; ;  'aeveniy  "cen- 
turies :  A  Survey'  (1905) ;  'Books,  Culture  and 
Character'  (1906);  'A  Study  of  Greatness  in 
Men'  (1911);  'A  History  of  Buffalo'  (1911). 

LARNXEDj  Kan.,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Pawnee  County,  at  the  junctiDn  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Pawnee  rivers,  240  miles  southwest  of 
Topeka.  It  is  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,  Topdca  and  Santa  Fe  railroads,  and 
is  the  shipping  centre  of  a  large  fanning  and 
stock-raising  country.  It  has  flour  mills,  found- 
ries, an  ice  factory,  grain  elevators,  machirie 
shops  and  other  industries  and  &as  electric 
light  and  waterworks.  The  State  hospital  for 
the  insane  is  located  here.  It  contains  also  the 
Lamed  Sanitarium,  a  hospital,  city  library  and 
old  Fort  I^rned  Military  Reservation  and 
fort.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
council  elected  every  two  years.    Pop.  2,511. 

LAROMIGUlftRB,  U'rfi'mS'gyar'.  Pierre, 
French  (Ailosopher:  b.  Livignac,  3  Nov.  1756; 
d.  Paris,  12  Aug.  1837.  He  studied  under 
Condiltac,  and  became  ^professor  of  philosophy 
at  Toulouse,  but  being  censured  by  Parliament 
for  his  publication  oi  a  treatise  on  taxation 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  favorably 
received.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  logic 
in  the  Ecole  Normale  and  lecturer  at  the  Pry- 
tan^,  and  in  1811  professor  of  the  faculty  of 
letters  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Tribunate  in  1799.  In  1833 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acadertiy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  His  theories  as 
a  philosopher  led  him  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  tue  psychologic  phenomena  which  may 
be  traced  to  physical  causes  and  the  action  of 
(be  soul  itself,  and  be  developed  the  theory  of 
attention  beyond  even  his  master,  Condillac,  and 
others  who  influenced  his  views,  Destutt  de 
Tracy  and  Cabanis  among  them.  He  main- 
tained that  the  soul  is  free  in  its  choice  and 
therefore  immortal.  While  not  distinctively 
an  originator,  but  rather  a  developer  of  philo- 
sophic theory,  he  possessed  a  faculty  for  dear 
and  accurate  statement  so  that  his  work  crys- 
talizes  not  only  the  results  of  his  own  ob- 
servations but  those  of  others  who  infloenced 
his  thought.  Author  of  'Projet  d'elemenls  de 
metaphysiqiie'  (1793)  ;  *Les  Paradoxes  de  Con- 
dillac' (1805)  ;  'Leijons  de  philosophie> 
(181M8). 

LAROUSSE,  Pierre,  p£-ar  la-roos, 
French  lexicographer  and  encyclopsdist :  b. 
Toucy,  Youne,  23  Oct  1817;  d.  Paris,  3  Jan. 
1875.  He  was  the  son  of  village  blacksmith. 
For  several  years  he  compiled  educational  text- 
books. In  1865  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  great  library  of  information,  ant i -clerical 
in  tone,  'Grande  Dictionnaire  Universel  du 
XIX  Siecle.'  It  was  in  15  volumes,  and  was 
completed  in  1875;  and  was  followed  by  an 
'Encyclopidie  du  XVIH  Slide.'  He  published 
also  small  condensed  editions  of  the  large 
works  and  admirable  supplementarv  i>ubiica> 
tions  are  regularly  issued.  Larousse  s  aim  was 
to  be  entertaining  and  bright  in  his  articles 
rather  than  scholarly,  critical  and  exact,  and 
the  fruits  of  his  enormous  labors  have  been 


a  very  present  help  in  time  of  need  Co  succes- 
sive generations  of  journalists.  His  native 
town  raised  a  statue  to  him  in  1894. 

LARRA,  Luis  Mariano  de,  Spanish  writer, 
son  of  Mariano  Jose  de  Larra  (q.v.)  :  b.  Mad- 
rid, 17  Dec.  1830.  On  graduating  in  arts  he 
entered  journalism  and  became  editor,  finally, 
of  the  Gaceld  de  Madrid  (1856-66),  He 
filled  many  public  offices  and  was  decorated 
by  several  of  the  governments  of  Europe  tor 
brilliant  literary  work  and  advocacy  of  govern- 
mental and  other,  reforms.  He  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  director  of  the  Bolelin  0 final 
of  the  Department  of  Formento.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  vast  quantity  of  poetry,  short 
stories  and  critical  articles  which  appeared 
in  almost  every  newspaper  of  note  in  Spain. 
Among  his  formal  published  works  are  'Tres 
Noches  de  amor  y  cdos,'  'La  gota  de  tinta,' 
'La  ultima  sourisa'  (novels)  ;  'El  Amor  de 
ia  moda,>  'Juicios  de  Dios,'  'La  flor  del  valle,' 
'Batalla  de  reinas,'  'El  amor  y  le  interis,' 
'El  rey  del  raundo,'  'La  oraci6n  de  la  larde,' 
'Flores  y  perl  as.'  'Oros,  copas,  espadas  y 
bast  OS,'  'Las  corazones  de  oro,'  'Un  buen 
hombre,'  'La  viuda  de  Lopez,'  and  'Julia' 
(dramas)  ;  'Las  hijas  de  Eva,'  'La  conciuista 
de  Madrid,'  'Cadenas  de  oro,'  'La  insula 
Barataria,'  'Los  intiernos  de  Madrid,'  'Los 
hijos  de  la  costa,'  'El  atrevido  en  la  Corte,' 
'Suefios  de  oro,'  'Lan  vuelta  a]  mundo,' 
'Choriios  y  polacos,'  'Las  campanas  de  Car- 
rion,>  'La  guerra  santa,'  'Los  hijos  de  Mad- 
rid,' 'Boccaccio,*  'El  Guerrillero,'  'El  Estu- 
dianle'  (Zarzuelas).  The  work  of  Larra  is 
jjcnerally  interesting,  and  brilliant  in  spots;  but 
he  wrote  too  r^idly  to  produce  much  of  the 
highest  order.  His  dramas  and  zarzuelas  have 
been  long  very  popular  in  Spain  and  in  the 
La  tin- American  countries  where  they  have  been 
presented  by  the  best  companies.  Among  the 
noted  musicians  who  have  furnished  the  music 
for  his  zarzuelas  are  Gaztambide,  Arriela,  Ro- 
gd,    Marqufs,   Caballero   and   Barbieri. 


thoi 


both  languages  and  an  inordinate 

love  of  study.  At  the  age  of  13  he  had  trans- 
lated from  French  into  Spanish  the  whole  of 
Homer's  'Iliad'  and  had  written  a  grammar 
of  the  Spanish  lan^age.  After  this  he  con- 
tinued his  education  in  Madrid  where  he  studied 
literature,  mathematics,  ancient  and  modem 
languages  and  medicine.  Dropping  the  latter  in 
his  third  year,  he  b^an  the  study  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Valladolid  which  he  also 
abandoned.  He  finally  drifted  into  journalism 
and  literature  and  became  very  active  in  polit- 
ics. He  wrote  under  a  number  of  nomt  de 
plume,  one  of  which,  •Figaro,"  he  soon  made 
famous.  His  first  popularity  was  won  in  a 
weddjF  publication  entitled  Pobrecito  Hablador, 
in  which  he  burlesqued  very  cleverly  the  so- 
called  bad  habits  and  customs  of  the  Madrid 
of  his  day.  On  the  arrival  of  a  more  liberal 
policy  toward  the  press  on  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand  VII  (20  Sept.  1833).  he  be^n  to  take 
a  very  active  part  in  politics  in  which  he  soon 
became  a  noted  journalistic  contender,  satir- 
izing with  great  cleverness  the  follies  and  ab- 
surdities of  his  time.    Witty  in  the  extreme,  he 
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never  descended  to  the  bitterness  of  the  polit- 
ical, party  and  personal  vituperation  of  the 
writers  of  his  day.  All  the  world  laufthed  with 
him  and  appreciated  the  truth  of  the  pictures 
he  painted  and  the  humor  of  the  situations, 
characters  and  incidents  he  depicted,  in  the 
hest,  most  Rucnt  and  most  happy  of  language 
which  was  in  general  devoid  of  partisanship 
and  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  fairness.  This 
fairness   of   mind   and   broadness   of   view   in- 


litcrary  and  dramatic  critic  inferior  to  that  of 
no  other  contemporary  writer  in  Spain.  At 
the  height  of  his  fame  he  visited  England, 
France  and  Portugal  and  everywhere  he  was 
received  as  a  personage  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction (183S).  The  following  year  he  visited 
Belgium  and  Germany,  during  which  he  was 
elected,  in  his  absence,  diputado  to  the  Cortes. 

Larra's  family  relations  were  unhappy,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  his  own  lack  of  domestic 
qualities;  and  these  were  intensified  by  his 
relations  for  several  years  with  a  married 
woman  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
infatuated.    Jealousy  made  his   hfe   miserable 


both  at  home  and  in 

.     '  -      -    -    -         ^.        ^ 

able   to  the  woman    in   the   case,   she   turned 


the   latter   of    which 
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her  back  on  the  poet;  and  Larra,  in  despera- 
tion, took  his  own  life.  So  great  was  his 
popularity  that  'all  Madrid  turned  out  to  his 
funeral.*  Among  Larra's  published  works  are 
'El  dogma  de  los  hombres  libres>  (transla- 
tion) ;  the  following  dramas,  translated  or 
adapted,  'Julia';  .'Una  imprudencia* ;  'Don 
Juan  of  Austria';  'FeUpe';  'Roberto  Dillon'; 
'Siempre';  'Tu  amor  o  la  muerte' ;  'Partir 
a  ticmpo';  'Un  dcsafio';  'Un  raplo'  (oper- 
etta) ;  'El  retrato  de  Shakespeare.'  His  orig- 
inal drama,  'El  conde  de  Fernan  Gonzalei,' 
met  with  some  success.  A  complete  edition 
of  Larra's  works  was  published  by  Montaner 
and  Simon,  Barcelona. 

LAKRABEB,  lar'rq>-b£.  WilUani  CUr^ 
American  Methodist  Episcc^l  clergyman  and 
educator;  b.  Cape  Elizabeth,  M'e..  1802;  d.  1859. 
He  was  principal  of  Methodist  academies  at 
Caienovia;  N.  Y.  (1831-3S).  and  Kent's  Hill, 
Me,  and  m  1837  was  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Geological  Survey.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science 
m  Indiana  Asbury  (now  De  Pauw)  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1SS2-54  and  1856  was  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  in  Indiana.  He 
worked  efficiently  toward  the  improvement  of 
educational     methods     in     his     denomination. 


gion'  (18S0) ;  'Wesley  and  his  Co-labor 
aSSl);  'Asbury  and  his  Co-laborers'  (1853); 
and  'Rosabower'  (1854),  a  collection  of  arti- 
cles written  for  the  Ladie^  Repository. 

LARRAMBNDI,  lar'ra-m«n'de.  Muiael 
de,  Spanish  Jesuit  scholar:  b.  Audoain,  about 
IWO ;  d.  Loyola,  about  17Sa  He  was  educated  at 
Bilbao  and  was  professor  of  theoloCT  at  Valen- 
cia, Valladolid  and  Salamanca.  After  serving 
for  some  years  at  court  as  father  confessor  to 
the  queen  dowager,  Maria  Anna,  he,  in  1733, 
retired  and  devoted  himself  to  study  and  writ' 
Author  of  'De  la  antiguedad  y  univer- 
e  en  Espana'    (1728);   <E1 
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impossible  venddo;  arte  de  la  lengua  vascou- 
gada'  (1729);  'Discurso  hist6rico  sobrc  la 
antiqua  y  hermosa  cantabria'  (1736);  'EXc- 
C'Onario  trilingue,  castellano,  vascuence  y  la- 
tino'  (174S). 

LAKREY,  lar'ri,  Dommlqne  Jesn,  Barod, 
French  military  surveon :  b.  Baudean,  near 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  July  1766;  d.  Lyons,  1842. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  hospitals  Hotel 
Dieu  and  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  and  visited 
America  before  entering  the  French  army  in 
1793  as  surgeon  in  the  Carman  and  Spanish 
campaigns.  He  w«s  with  Napoleon  in  Italy 
and  again  in  Egj^t,  was  created  a  baron  and 
pensioned  in  1810.  He  continued  in  service 
and  in  1842  was  inspector  of  military  hospitals 
in  A^nia.  Larrey  originated  the  ambtuanct 
volatile  and  was  noted  for  his  humanity  as 
well  as  possessing  a  hi^  scientific  reputation. 
He  became  known  as  *la  Providence  du  Sol- 
dat.*  Atithor  of  'Mtoioires  chirurgie  militaire 
et  campagno'  (4  vols.,  1812-17);  'Relation 
des  voyages  et  des  campagnes  de  1815  i  1840' 
(1840)  :  'Oiiniqne  chirurgicale'  (5  vols.,  1830- 
36) ;  '  Recueil  de  mimoires  de  chimr^e' 
(1821),  etc.  He  was  also  author  of  many  im- 
portant scientific  papers. 

LARS,  larz,  Roman  tutelary  ddties. 
Lars  is  an  An^iciied  plural,  denved  from 
the  Latin,  Lar.  smgular  ot  Lares  (pron.  la-rai) . 
Lares  occurs  on  old  Italian  monuments  beside 
Lares,  an  older  form  of  the  same  word.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  identify  Lares  or 
its  singular  Lar  with  an  Etruscan  word,  Lar, 
Larth,  Larthi  or  Larthia,  common  on  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  ei:]uivalent  to  the  English 
■lord'  or  "lady,'  "king^  or  "hero" ;  and  pos- 
sibly aldn  to  another  Tyrrhenian  word  Laran, 
name  of  the  Etruscan  ^d  of  war.  But  this 
attempt  has  not  met  wtth  general  favor.  In 
Do  dinger's  opinion  the  Lars  were  deified  an- 
cestors, or  souls  of  men,  personifyinR  the  vital 
powers,  and  so  assure  the  duration  of  a  family, 
over  whom  their  protection  was  supposed  to 
extend.  Wissowa,  on  the  contrary,  holds  ibe 
Lars  to  have  been  originally  protecting  spirits 
of  lots  of  arable  land,  above  which  rose  shrines 
at  those  spots  {eompita)  where  the  ^ihs 
bounding   such   lands   met  ^ose   of   ; 


ing  that  from  such  agrarian  status  they  later 
appeared  within  the  Roman  home. 

Some,  lootdng  upon  the  Lars  as  earthly 
beiags,  discern  a  distinction  thus  between  them 
and  'the  Manes  on  one  hand,  and  between  them 
and  the  Penates  on  another.  Such  as  perceive 
this  distinction  regard  the  Manes  as  infernal 
spirits;  and  say  the  Romans  regarded  the  Pen- 
ates as  heavenly.  Vet  all  authorities  agree  that 
Manes,  Penates  and  Lars  were  regarded  as 
guardian  spirits  by  those  who  worshipped  them. 

From  very  early  times  a  distinction  existed 
between  private  and  piAlic  Lars.  The  Lars 
domestia  (private  Lares  of  the  home)  were 
worshipped  by  the  Roman  household,  and  by 
the  family  alone.  One  of  those  househcJd  gods, 
the  Lars  familiaris,  who  accompanied  the  fam- 
ily whenever  the  residence  was  changed,  was 
conceived  of  as  the  very  centre  of  the  house- 
hold culms.    One  view  regards  the  Lares  do- 
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exalted  i 
protectors    i 
gods. 

The  Lara  publid  (public  lars),  enjo3red  a 
wider  sphere  worship,  and  received  particular 
names  irom  the  place  over  which  their  influ- 
ence was  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  extend. 
Among  these  mav  be  mentioned  (1)  L&res 
coinpitalea,  oiiginalljr  two  in  number,  the  mytliic 
Son*  oi  Mcrcnrius  and  Lara  for  Larunda), 
guardian  spirits  oi  the  cross-roads,  where  their 
shrines  were  erected,  and  in  whose  honor  an 
annual  festival,  ihe  CompitaHa  or  the  Laralia 
was  held,  the  celebration  itself  falling  in  the 
month  of  December,  a  short  lime  alter  the 
observance  of  the  Saturnalia,  It  was  not  alone 
the  cross-roads,  bnt  also  the  whole  neighboring 
district,  towtt  and  country,  which  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  divinity  and  the  ^wer  of 
the  Lares  compitales  of  their  respective  local- 
ities. (2)  Lares  Urbani,  presided  over  cities. 
(3)  Lares  .prKstites  originally  tutelaries  of  the 
public  common;  finally  guardians  of  the  state. 
On  the  Via  Sacra  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  they 
had  a  temple  and  an  altar.  On  coins  the^  ap- 
pear as  the  fi^re  of  a  yoimg  man,  weanhg  a 
chlamys,  holding  a  spear,  seated  with  a  dog. 
symbol  of  vi^lance.  (4}  Lares  viales,  of  the 
roads,  proieetinK  genii  oi  travelers.  (5)  Lares 
perntanni.  of  ihe  sea.  (6)  Lares  rastici,  of 
the  countn'.  (7)  Lares  hostilii,  who  guarded 
the  state  from  enemies.  The  Lares  grundutes, 
too,  should  not  be  omitted.  Their  worship  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  white  Sow  of  Alba 
Longa  and  its  30  young.  Opposed  to  the 
Lares,  who  were  peaceful,  happy  spirits  of 
the  dead,  were  the  Larv*,  bearing  a  name  which 
betrays  its  connection  with  the  Latin  word  Lar 
juft  as  the  parallel  word  form  'arvum*  or 
■arvas"  betrays  its  affinity  with  the  Latin  word 
■arare.*  These  Larvae,  unlike  the  Lars,  were 
uncanny  and  disquieting  apparitions,  ^  as  were 
likewise  those  ghost-like  spectres,  which  the 
Roman  knew  as  Lemures. 

The  Lars  were  worshipped  daily  in  the 
Roman  home,  particular  honors  being  paid 
them  on  the  Kalends,  the  Nones  and  the  Ides, 
of  the  Roman  month.  Originally  tach  house- 
hold had  only  a  jf ingle  Lar;  and  the  shrine, 
a  small  domestic  chapel,  sheltering  an  image 
of  the  good  spirit,  was  kept  in  each  nome, —  the 
Roman  ^ve  (Jhis  shrine  the  name  of  .^dicula 
or  Laranum.  The  image  of  the  god  was  some- 
times of  stone,  of  wood,  of  metal,  in  the  last 
case,  sometimes  even  of  silver. 

In  early  times  the  Lar  stood  in  the  Atrium; 
but  later,  when  the  fomily  hearth  was  removed, 
it  was  placed  elsewhere  in  the  Roman  home. 
At  home  a  Roman  felt  himself  surrounded 
by  invisible  friends  and  guardians,  and  these 
sentiments  found  expression  in  festive  gather- 
ings, at  which  the  Lararium  was  thrown  wide 
open,  and  the  exposed  Lar  garlanded  about  with 
flowers.  Every  morning  a  prayer  was  made 
to  the  idol,  and  at  each  meal  offerings  of  food 
and  of  drink  were  set  before  him.  Then  a 
part  of  the  offering  was  placed  on  the  hearth 
and  finally  taken  up  and  shaken  into  the  flames. 
Whenever  a  son  of  the  family  assumed  the 
toga  virilis;  whenever  the  birthday  of  the  head 
of  the  family  recurred;  whenever  a  new  bride 
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entered  Into  the  family  circle ;  or  whenever  the 
festival  of  the  Carietia  in  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased was  celebrated,  on  these  and  on'  the 
occasion  of  every  other  event  of  importance 
to  a  Roman  family,  special  offering  and  sacri- 
fice were  made  to  the  Lar.  He  (for,  as  the 
Romans  conceived  this  idol,  be  was  an  ant- 
mated  being)  was  on  such  occasions  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  cakes  and  honey,  wine 
and  incense,  and  swine, —  all  were  laid  before 
him.  The  worship  of  the  Lares  persisted 
throughout  the  Roman  pagan  period,  changing 
its  character  considerably  as  time  went  on;  and 
its  hold  upon  the  Hom^n  soul  appears  to  have 
been  such,  that  long  after  the  inception  of 
Glristianity  we  hear  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
Alexander  Severus,  who  numbered  amoitg  his 
household  gods,  besides  images  of  Alexander  . 
of  Macfcdon,  atui  Abraham,  a,  figure,  even  the 


Covered  by  a  hat,  with  a  traveler's  stave  ii 
hand,   and  accompanied  by  a  do^.     Again,   we 
find  the  Lar  figured  as  a  youth :  in  short,  hi^- 

E'rt  tunic  (symbolic  of  readiness  to  serve)  ; 
:  holds  a  rhyion  ( drinldng  horn )  in  one 
hand  and  carries  a  patera' '(cup)  in  the  other. 
Witness  to  domestic  happiness  or  misfortune, 
the  Lar  hallowed  every  domestic  occurrence ; 
his  presence  rendering  every  Roman  home,  as 
it  were,  a  sacred  temple.  'No  other  nation,-' 
remarks  one  student  of  comparative  rcli^on, 
*except  the  Chinese,  have  carried  the  religion 
of  the  home  so  far"  as  have  the  Romans  in 
their  worship  of  the  Lares. 

LAKSSON,  lar'sAn,  Carl  Olaf,  Swedish 
painter:  b.  Stockholm,  28  May  1853.  He 
studied  in  Stockholm  and  in  Parii.  After  some 
ambitious  early  attempts  he  engaged  in  illus- 
tratingj  gaining  for  himself  the  title  of  the 
■Swedish  Dor^  He  then  took  up  water-color 
painting  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  he  exhibited 
at  the  Paris  Salon  two  water-colors  which 
won  a  medal.  He  was  from  the  firm  especially 
happy  in  his  handling  of  colors,  his  work  be- 


vivacity,  the  Scandinavian  point  of  view  is 
clearly  expressed.  He  excels  in  outdoor  sub- 
jects and  in  piclure*  of  home  hfe.  He  has 
also  distinguished  himself  as  a  mural  painter 
as  well  as  in  the  field  of  water-color  and  oil 
painting.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  main* 
taining  die  national  type  of  dress  and  coloring, 
pleading  for  the  so-called  'gaudy  peasant  colors 
that  are  needed  contrasts  to  the  ice  and  snow* 
of  his  native  land.  He  executed  the  illustra- 
tions for  Rydbei^s  'SingoaHa'  and  the  mural 
Sintings  in  the  Furstenberf^  Gallery  and  the 
ational  Museum,  Stockholnic 
LAKVA,  the  young  of  an  animal,  when  tt 
coffers  from  its  parents  in  form  and  manner  of 
life.  In  most  invertebrates  and  in  some  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  the  anima!  hatched  from  the 
egg  is  so  diiferent  from  the  adult  that  in  many 
cases  the  relationship  was  long  unsuspected  t^ 
naturalists,  and  the  little  creatures  were  ^ven 
names  as  separate  beings, —  goea,  naupttus,  etc, 
now  applied  to  the  forms  of  larvc  they  repre- 
tent.  These  larvie  may  grow  by  imperceptible 
degrees  into  the  stature  and  likeness  oi  the 
adult;  or  they  may  pass  by  comparatively  sud- 
den changes  through  a  series  oi  more  or  lets 
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AfTcTCnt  foraiE,  until  finally  the  adult  form  is 
Readied  and  retained.  In  the  latter  case  the 
development  is  said  to  be  by  -  metamorphosis 
(q.v.)<  most  completely  and  familiarly  mani- 
fested by  insects.  Whatever  the  method,  the 
course  of  larval  growth  in  its  successive  stages 
recalls  the  phylo^y  of  its  race  —  that  is,  the 
,  course  of  its  evoiution  in  history.  Thus  each  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  larval  life  of  any  of 


the  lower  animals,  like  the  fictal  life  of  em- 
bryos of  the  higher  ranks,  indicates  probable 
ancestral  forms.  Some  of  the  most  remark- 
able larvs  may  be  mentioned.  Among  the 
marine  annelids  a  larva  known  as  the  Irocho- 
pkore  or  Irochosphere  (Fig.  1)  is  common.  It 
has  a  short  compact  body,  iravct^d  bv  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  has  one  or  more  oands 
of  cilia  around  the  body  and  a  sensory  patch 
at  the  top  of  the  head.  By  feeding,  this  larva 
grows,  the  increase  bein^  chiefly  in  length,  and 
with  this  increase,  the  ]oinlnK  or  metamerism 
of  the  body,  so  noticeable  in  ine  adult,  appears. 
Other  worms  have  different  types  of  larwe, 
among  them  the  pitidium  of  ine  nemertines 
(Fig.  2),  shaped  somewhat  like  a  chapeau  with 
enormous  ear  lappets.  Between  these  is  the 
mouth  which  leads  to  a  large  blind  sac,  ike 


known  as  tbe  vtUgtr  tnay  appear.      This  is 
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head,  which  serves  for  a  time  as  a  swimming 
organ  and  is  later  last. 

All  of  the  lower  and  some  of  the  higher 
Crustacea  pass  through  a  so-called  tumplius  staee 
(Fig.  3).  The  adult  crustacean  consists  of 
several  s^inenta,  but  the  nauplius  is  without 
joints,  has  a  single  eye,  a  straight  alimentary 
canal,  the  mouth  being  overhung  by  an  enor- 
mous upper  lip,  and  three  pairs  of  appendages, 
which  later  became  changed  into  the  two  pairs 
of  anteonK  and  the  mandibles  of  the  adult. 
Tbe  first  pair  of  tbe  naupKan  appendaget  are 


FlO.  J.— Naapliui  of  &eculina. 

simple  and  apparently  are  only  sensory,  while 
the  two  remaining  pairs  are  two-branched,  and 
serve  as  swimming  organs,  the  basal  portions 
being  also  used  as  jaws  lo  force  food  into 
the  mouth  which  lies  between  them.  In  the 
higher  Crustacea  two  other  and  better  developed 
larvx  known  as  the  ao'ea  and  megalofs  may 
appear. 

Possibly  the  most  remarkable  larvs  occur 
amone  the  echinoderms.  These  fonns,  exem- 
jylifieir  by  the  starfish  and  sea-urchin,  are  no- 
ticeable for  their  radial  symmetry,  but  In  the 
larvx,  of  which  there  are  several  distinct  types, 
not  a  trace  of  a  radial  arrangement  of  parts 
can  be  found.  They  are  rather  markedly  bi- 
laterally symmetrical  with  well-marked  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces,  which,  however,  do  not 
correspond  with  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 


Pic.  Ir — A  j^lidium. 

Stomach  of  the  worm.  The  wonn  itself  de- 
velops inside  the  pilidium  and  later  escapes 
from  it  to  continue  its  existence,  leaving  the 

Among  the  mollusks  larvae  like  the  trocho- 

8hore  occur,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  these 
trvx  which  leads  naturalists  to  think  that 
annelids  and  mollusks,  so  different  in  the 
adult,  had  a  common  ancestry.  Later,  with  the 
appearance   of   moUuscan  characters,   a  larva 


of  the  adult.  Some  of  these  larvz  are  more  or 
less  barrel-shaped,  but  in  others,  as  in  the 
pluleus  (Fig.  4)  and  bipinnaria  (Fig.  5),  the 
t»ody  is  drawn  out  into  a  ntutiber  of  processes 
soft  and  flexible  in  the  latter,  but  stiffened 
in  the  pluteus  by  interrud  calcareous  rods. 
Tbe  starfish  or  sca-urdun  later  arises  on  one 
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M»  of  dila  larva,  the  procosec  are  absorbed 
and  the  radia)  arrai^fement  if  superimposed 
upon  the  bilateral  features  in  the  adult,  widnut, 
inpletely  obltteiating  them. 


PiQ.  S. — BqnaiiBni  o/  a  iHrMi 


The  larval  fonns  of  insects  vary  greatly 
both  in  their  form  and  in  the  completeness  of 
their  mctamorphous.  They  mav  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  tne  emeifonn  ana  the  cam f  odea- 
form.  The  former  inclnde  those  which  are 
wonn-lik^  such  as  the  caterpiJlais  (q-v.)  of 
moths  and  buttertlies,  the  erubs  of  beetles,  the 
maggots  of  flies  and  the  like.  They  are  the 
most  numerous  and  conspicuous  forms,  and 
are  active  and  voracious,  and  do  nearly  all  the 
^unage  to  be  attributed  to  injurious  insects. 
The  campodeaform  larvx  are  tl^se  which 
nearly  resemble  the  parents,  such  as  The  lymphs 
of  the  dragon-fly  and  related  groups.  The  sec- 
ond stage  of  larval  life  among  insects  is  a  veiy 
different  existence,  usually  stationary  and  qui- 
escent, and  is  called  the  pupa  stage  (see  Pupa). 
Some  larvK  among  insects  and  elsewhere  may 
breed,— a  phase  of  reproduction  called  psedo- 
genesis  see  Pasthenogencsis. 

The  value  of  the  different  forms  and  habits 
of  life  assumed  by  animals  in  passing  throu^ 
the  larval  stage  or  stages  is  that  It  tends 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  species, 
since  if  at  any  moment  all  the  adults  were 
swept  out  of  existence,  the  jroung  living  in  a 
difierent  station  would  contmue  to  represent 
and  revive  the  species.  •This  law  is  seen  to 
bold  good  among  the  insects,*  as  Packard  points 
out,  'where  many  species  are  represented  m  the 
winter-time  by  the  egg  alone,  others  by  the 
caterpillar,  others  ^y  the  chrysalis,  while  Gtill 
others  hibernate  as  imagoes.  Again,  in  the 
marine  species,  the  free-swimming  young  are 
borne  about  by  the  ocean  and  tidal-  currents, 
and  in  diis  what  in  aduk  life  are  the  most 
sedentary  forms  become  widely  distributed 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  sea  to  sea.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larval  forms  of  fixed 
marine  animals  serve  as  food  for  fishes,  espfr- 
dally  young  fishes  and  numerous  invertebrates, 
whioi,  without  this  resource,  would  starve;  and 
Urvic  of  insects  are  ^e  principal  resource  for 
food  of  birds  in  the  breeding  season,  when  all 
Ihe  small,  inland  birds  tmist  feed  their  ncst- 
ihigs  on  caterpillars  and  grubs,  for  the  most 
part,  even  when  ihey  are  seedreaters  ai  adults. 
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are  artificially  cultivated  for  his  service,  the 
silk-worms,  for  an  example. 

Among  vertebrates  larvae  are  rar^  and  ap- 
'     '     -'      '  '  '    se  of  the 
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dead  revisiting  ear^  at  night  with  harmful  in- 
tent. Thej;  were  exorcised  by  the  head  of  die 
household  in  a  ceremonial  ritual  held  at  mid- 
night 9,  11  and  13  May,  which  comprised  a 
festival  called  'Icmnralia*  or  ■lemuria,*  and  at 
which  games  were  played  with  other  suitable 
observations.  Later  the  term  came  to  mean 
supernatural  monsters  or  goblins  and  some- 
times the  sonls  of  criminals. 

LARYNGISMUS  (lir-io-jls'mus)  STRID- 
ULUS. Laryn{;ismus  ts  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
causing  contraction  or  closure  of  the  opening; 
laryngismus  stridulus  (also  called  Kopvs 
asthma,  Millar's  asthma,  etc.),  is  Spasm  of  the 
glottis  usually  associated  with  some  disease; 
especially  witn  the  common  ailment  of  children 
known  as  rickets. 

LARYNGITIS,  Ur-In-jI'tis.  S«  Nose 
Aiin>  Throat;  Diseases  of. 

LARYNGOSCOPE,  la-rlng'giS-skdp.  an 
instrument  used  for  examining  the  larynx.  It 
consists  of  a  little  plane  mirror  attached  to  a 
stem,abont  fcmr  inches  long,  at  an  angle  of  120 
degrees  or  more.  This  mirror  is  introduced  into 
the  mouth  of  the  person  to  be  examined,  and 
held  near  the  back  of  the  throat,  while  a  strong 
light  is  thrown  upon  it  from  a  reflector  want 
upon  the  forehead,  or  held  between  the  teeth 
of  the  examiner.  In  the  strong  Ug^t  of  the  stm, 
or  of  an  ar^and  burner,  the  light  thrown  from 
the  reflector  is  concentrated  upon  the  laryngeal 
mirror,  which  lights  up  the  parts  to  be  exant- 
ined,  while  ii  at  the  same  lime  reflects  the 
im^:es  of  these  parts  into  the  eye  of  the  ex- 
aminer. In  this  way  the  mechanism  of  tbe 
human  voice  may  he  studied,  and  what  is  of 
considerable  importance,  disease  if  i»«scnt  can 
be  readily  detected,  and  die  fitting  reme<ty  «f- 
plied.  Ine  chief  merit  of  introducing  this  i»- 
stnmient  in  a  very  complete  form  into  medical 
practice  must  be  assigned  to  Drs.  Tnrck  of 
Vienna  and  Czermak  of  Prague,  althou^ 
Garcia.  Liston,  Babington,  Avery  and  others 
used  a  reflecting  mirror  to  explore  the  recesses 
of  the  throat  It  was  not  utftil  the  two  Ger- 
man physiologists  took  up  the  subject  in  1&57 
that  the  benefits  arisii^  from  its  use  were 
fully  recognized.  A  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ment is  used  in  examining  the  posterior  nasal 
cavities,  a  smaller  mirror  is  used  with  its  face 
turned  upward. 

LARYNCOTOHY,  tar-Ing-gfit'd-ml.  See 
Broncbotdmy. 

LARYNX,  the  collection  of  structures  by 
whicb  the  voice  is  partially  produced,  situated 
at  the  upper  part  or  the  trachea  or  windaipe. 
It  is  formed  mainly  by  two  pieces  of  cartila^ 
tbe  thyroid  abovS  and  the  cricoid,  which  is 
situated  below.  The  thyriud  is  formed  of  two 
extended  wings  like    plates    meeting    at    die 
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middle  line  in  front  and  malcing  a  prominence 
Jcnown  aE  Adam's  af^le;  above  and  from  the 
sides  two  horns  project  upward,  and  are  con- 
nected by  bandK  to  the  hyoid  bone,  from  which 
the  larynx  is  suspended.  The  thyroid  cartilage 
rests  and  is  movable  upon  the  cricoid,  moving 
backward  or  forward,  but  not  from  side  to 
side.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  shaped  like  a 
signet-rinR  (Greek  krikos,  a  ring),  the  narrow 
part  of  the  ring  being  in  front.  The  cricoid 
carries,  perched  on  its  ii^per  edge  behit^  the 
uytenota  cartilages,  whidi  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  the  voice.  These 
various  cartilages  form  a  framework  upon 
which  muscles  and  mucous  membranes  are  dis- 

Ksed.     The  raucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
ynx  is   thrown   into   various    folds.     These 
fol4s  about  15  nun.  long  in  man  and  11  mm.  in 
,   woman  are  called  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  by 
their  movements  the  voice  is  produced.    Pro- 
jecting toward  the  middle  they  form  a  chinlc 


Fig.  I.  Fic.  2. 

Laryu  iDtenuUr.  Ijtyia  tjtenuSy.  .' 
which  is  called  the  glottis.  By  the  oonlracdon 
'of  various  muscles  this  chink  can  be  so  brought 
together  that  the  air  forced  through  it  tfaotiw 
the  edges  of  the  membrane  into  vibralion  afld 
so  produce  sounds.  Variations  in  the  forn)j.of 
the  chink  will  effect  changes  in  the  soi^. 
Thus  the  production  of  voice  is  the  same  aiJn 
musical  ttistruments,  the  arrangement  of  -idie 
many  complicated  muscles  in  the  larynx  htjiag 
such  as  lo  produce  (1)  the  vibratory  sounds, 
(2)    to   regulate   the   sound,    (3)    to  vary)jthe 


iarytix,  it  is  modified  by  the  rest  of  the  resf)^^- 
tory  passages.  (See  Voice).  In  the  at^/  of 
swallowing,  the  glottis  is  covered  by  a  cartilag- 
inous plate  called  the  epiglottis.  In  the  accpm- 
panying  cut,  Fig.  1.  shows  C,  the  larynx  inter- 
nally, B  being  the  epiglottis  situated  abovi^ittie 
glottis  or  entratice  lo  the  larynx,  a  a  the 
trachea,  and  d  the  cesophagus  or  gullet,.  In 
Fig.  2,  J  is  the  trachea,  b  the  hyoid  bone,  s  v 
the  thyreo-hyoid  membrane,  o  the  thyreo-nyoid 
ligament,  g  the  thyroid  cartilage,  s  the  crirxiid 
cartilage,  p  the  crico-tfayroio  lament.  Sec 
Nose  akd  Throat, 

LAS  CASAS.    See  Casas,  BaktolomA  rm 

LAS  CASES,  Bmmannel  Augusthi  Dleo- 
^enn£  Marin  Joseph,  Marquie,  ^-man-oo-ll 
6-giis-l5ti  de-*-d6n-na  ma-raii  zhO-zSf  lis  kis, 
French  historian,  one  of  the  cnmptolpns  of 
Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena:  b.  Chateau  Las 
Cases,  near  Revel,  1766;  d.  Pas sy-sur- Seine,  15 
May  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of 
the  Oratorians  in  Vend6me,'and  ai  the  military 
and  naval  schools  of  Paris,  and  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  took  part  with  the  Royalists. 


After  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  in  Chaiapune 
he  fled  to  London,  where  he  lived  as  a  teacher. 
While  here  he  executed  his  *AtIas  historique 
et  geograirfiique'  (1802),  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Le  Sage.  When  the 
imigrit  were  recalled  by  Napoleon,  Las  Cases 
returned  to  Paris.  Having  entered  the  army  of 
Bemadotte  (1809)  lie  gained  the  favor  of 
Napoleon,  who  in  1810  made  him  chamberlain 
and  count  of  the  empire.  After  the  disasters 
of  Leipzig  and  Moscow,  Las  Cases  commanded 
the  tOth  legion  of  the  National  Guard.  In  1814 
he  refused  to  i-aseent  to  the  request  for  Napo- 
leon's abdication,  and  went  to  England,  whence 
he  subsequentty  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
Bourbons.  After  the  return  from  Elba  he  went 
back  to  France,  and  after  the  fiaal  defeat  of 
the  emperor  at  Waterloo  followed  him  to 
Saint  Helena.  Here  with  his  son  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  Napoleon,  and  passed 
his  evenings  In  recording  the .  emperor's  re- 
marks, which  were  subsequently  published  in 
his  <M&norU1  de  Sainte  H£l^ne>  (IS22-23). 
Having  written  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte 
commentiitg  freely  on  the  treatmciit  to  which 
Napoleon  was  siUijected,  he  was  arrested,  25 
Nov.  1816,  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
presently  taken  lo  England,  thence  conveyed  to 
the  Continent  and  to  Frankfort-on-die-Main, 
where  he  at  last  received  his  libertv  after  13 
months'  captivity.  He  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  France  until  die  death  of  Napoleon. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  was  elected 
m  1831  and  1839  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
t^ng  his  seat  at  the  extreme  Jcft,  or  wi^ 
the  ultra-opposition.  He  wrote,  in  addition  to 
the  works  above  mentioned,  his  own  life, 
<M£moires  d'E.  A.  D.,  Comte  de  Las  Cases' 
(1818). 

LAS  CRUCES,  1^  kroo'sSs,  N.  Mex., 
village  and  county-seat  of  Dona  Ana  Counh[. 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  43  miles  northwest  of  El 
Paso,  'Tex.,  on  the  Atcluson,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad.  It  is  situated  in  a  fruit-growing 
and  agricultural  region  and  has  important  min- 
ing industries  in  silver,  cop[>er,  lead  and  zinc 
The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanics' Art  is  located  here,  and  the  town  owns 
its  waterworks.    Pop.  3,386. 

LAS  PALHAS,  las  pal'mas.  Can&rias,  the 
chief  town  of  Grand  Canary  Island  and  capital 
of  the  archipelago,  the  third  port  of  Spain  and 
first  in  point  of  tonnage,  is  situated  io  the 
northeast  of  the  island,  52  miles  from  Teneriffe 
and  262  from  Madeira.  It  is  an  attractive 
place;  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  valley 
and  contains  a  fine  town-hall  and  a  museum 
richer  in  aboriginal  remains  than  any  other  in 
the  world.  Besides  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Crist6bal  it  has  a  number  of  quaint  churches: 
in  the  churdi  of  San  Antonio  Abad,  but  in 
an  earlier  building,  Columbus  attended  Mass 
before  setting  out  tor  the  discovery  of  America 
in  1492.  The  city  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  since  1485.  The  principal  industries 
are  filing  and  shipbuilding  and  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  woolen  goods,  hats,  leather  and  ^ass. 
Potatoes,  bananas  and  tomatoes,  almonds  and 
sugar  are  among  the  exports.  Steamer  serv- 
ices are  maintained  with  the  principal  Euro- 
pean ports,  and  with  the  West  Coast  of  Af  rioL 
the  Cape,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
America.    Pop.  62,886i 
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GalUoaa  River,  a  brandi  of  the  Pecoi,  and  oa 
the  Atchiian,  Topoka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
83  mUea  east  of  Santa  Fe.  There  are  here 
practically  two  towns,  the  old  Mexican  settle- 
ment, which  is  the  county-seat,  and  the  mod- 
em city  biing  to  the  east,  first  known  as  East 
Las  Vegas,  ^t  incorporated  in  1688  and  char- 
tered in  1896  as  the  city  of  Las  Vegas.  The 
New  Mexico  Normal  University  and  tlie  New 
Mexico  Insane  Asylum  are  located  here,  and 
there  is  a  public  libraiy,  sanitarium,  flour-mills, 
C& triage  and  wagon  shops,  railroad  machine 
shops,  planinft-milts,  foundries  and  machine 
shop,  tie-preserving  work,  lumber  and  brick 
yards,  candy  and  dgar  factories,  a  brew- 
ery, etc.  The  surrounding  county  is  de- 
voted to  agriculture  and  stock  raising  and 
Las  Veeas  is  an  important  wool  market. 
The  health  resort  known  as  Las  Vegas  Hot 
Springs  is  located  six  miles  distant,  at  an 
elevation  of  6,767  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
noted  for  its  Rne  scenery  and  equable  climate 
and  for  its  numerous  medicinal  springs,  with 
temperatures  ranging  from  75°  to  160°  F.  Pop. 
about  8,000. 

LASAULX,  U'lS,  Emtt  von.  German 
archatologist:  b.  Coblcm.  16  March  180S;  d. 
Munich,  9  May  1861.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Munidi,  traveled  through  Austria,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Palestine,  and  took  his  degree  at  Kiel  in 
I&35.  He  was  appointed  professor  ofphilolc^ 
and  xsthetics  at  Munich  in  1844,  but  his  in- 
fluence having  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Minister  Abel,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  uni- 
versity by  King  Louis  28  Feb.  1347.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort 
in  1B48,  and  on,  IS  March  1849  he  was  re- 
instated at  Munich  by  King  Maximilian  II. 
He  served  in  the  Bavarian  House  of  Deputies 
from  1849  until  his  death.  He  was  magnetic  as 
a  teacher  and  of  a  mystical  temperament.  His 
writing  deal  largely  with  parallels  between  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Hellenic  philosoi^. 
He  wrote  ^Geschichte  und  Philosophie  der  ehe 
bei  deii  Griechen'  (1852) :  'Der  Untergang  des 
Hellenismus'  (1854) ;  'Des  Sokrates  Leben' 
(1857),  etc 

LASCARI3,  U'skq'riz,  ConatBiitine,  Greek 
scholar  and  grammarian ;  b.  Constanrinople, 
about  1434;  d,  Messina,  about  1500.  He  came 
of  a  Bithynlan  noble  family,  which  had  among 
its  menAers  three  emperors  of  Nicsea  in  the 
13th  century.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in 
1453  forced  him  to  flee  to  Corfu.  He  later 
went  to  Italy  where  he  was  appointed  Greek 
tutor  to  Hippolita,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  He  taught  in  Rome  where  he  gained 
the  friend.-ihip  of  Cardinal  Bessarten;  went  to 
Naples  at  the  request  of  Ferdinand  11  and  there 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Greece;  he 
also  taught  in  Spain,  and  for  the  last  35  years 
of  his  life  he  taught  Greek  at  Messina.  Among 
his  pupiln  there  was  the  future  Cardinal  Bembo. 
He  collected  and  copied  many  manuscripts, 
which  he  willed  to  the  Senate  of  Messina,  and 
which  were  taken  to  Spain  in  1712  and  placed 
in  the  National  Library  in  Madrid.  His 
'Grammatica  Graeca.  sive  Compendium  octo 
Orationes  Partjum'  (1476)  was  the  first  work 
printed  in  the  Greek  language.    Consult  Ville- 


roain.  A.,   'Lascaris  on  let  Grecs  oi  XV^e 
Si*cle>  (1825). 

LASCARIS,  Theodore  I,  emperor  of 
Nicaea;  d.  1222.  He  came  of  a  noble  Byzanline 
family,  was  son-in-law  of  Alexander  III  and 


After  the  fall  of  the  city  he  went  to  Niuea  and 
there  founded  a  new  Byzantine  state  which 
became  a  rallying  point  tor  his  countrymen  and, 
of  which  he  became  emperor  in  1206.  He  main-' 
tained  his  empire  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  Latin  Emperor  Henry  and  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  of  Trebizond,  carried  successful  war  into 
the  enemy's  territory  and  in  1210  he  captured 
Alexius  and  wrested  considerable  territory  from 
the  Turks.  His  daughter,  Irene  Lascarius,- 
married  his  successor,  John  Vataties,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Theodore  11,  who  reigned 
from  1254-58,  and  recovered  Thrace  from  die 
Bulgarians  in  125S-56. 

LASK,  Russian  Poland,  city  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Piotrkow,  82  miles  southwest  of 
Warsaw  and  12  miles  southwest  of  Lodx,  on 
the  New'olka  River  and  on  the  Warsaw-Kalisi 
Railroad.  It  has  important  textile  manufac- 
tories. It  lay  within  the  district  overrun  bv  the 
Central  Empires  in  the  European  War  ana  was 
the  scene  of  much  sanguinary  fi|^ting.  Pop. 
over  4.00a 

LASKER,  I3s'k«r,  Bdnard,  Carman  poli- 
tician r  b.  Jarotschin.  Posen,  14  Oct,  1829;  d 
New  York,  S  Jan.  1384.  He  was  of  Jewish, 
descent,  and  after  bring  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Breslau  and  Berlin  obtained  a  post  in 
the  Municipal  Court  (1851).  He  spent  three 
years  in  England  in  the  study  of  pontica]  con- 
ditions there  On  his  return  he  entered  the  gov- 
ernment service  and  was  elected  in  1865  to  the 
Lower  House.  He  sat  subsequently  in  the  Con- 
stituent North  German  Diet,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  the  North  German  and 
German  Diet  for  the  district  of  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen.  He  was  associated  with  the  ■Fottschritts- 
partei»  or  Progressives,  and  in  1866  assisted  in 
forming  the  National  Liberal  party,  from  which 
he  later  withdrew  in  opposition  to  Bismarck's 
economic  policy.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
civil  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire.  On 
his  death  in  New  York  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  vote  of  condolence  and 
transmitted  it  for  presentation  through  the  au- 
thorized channels  to  the  German  Reichstag,  hut 
'     message  was  peremptorily  returned  Iw  Bis- 


Leipzig  1884). 
LASKER,  Emmanuel,  German  chess 
champion:  b.  Berlinchen,  24  Dec.  1868.  He 
chose  mathematics  as  a  profession,  but  eventu- 
ally turned  his  attention  to  chess,  playing  with 
such  success  that  since  1892  he  has  triumphed 
over  all  competitors  both  in  tournaments  and 
duel  matches.  He  has  outplayed,  without  losing 
a  single  game,  Blackburn,  Bird  and  P.  Miesei 
of  Leipzig.  In  1892  he  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  London  tournament,  and  in  the  Inlerna- 
New  York  In  1894  beat  all 


between  him  and  Steiniti  at  Moscow  and  ctme 
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off  December  1896  and  January  1897.  Ladcer 
won  by  10  games  to  ^  5  being  drawn.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  assistant  lecturer  on  mathe- 
matics at  victolia  University,  Manchester,  He 
had  arranged  a  match  with  the  celebrated  Rus- 
sian player,  Rubenslein,  £or  August  1914,  which 
was  canceled  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  He 
founded  'Lasker's  Chess  Magazine*  in  1904. 
and  is  the  author  of  'Common  Sense  in  Chess.' 

LASO  DS  LA  VEGA,  la'so  da  la  vi'g^ 
Garci,  or  GARCILASO  DE  LA  VEGA, 
Spanish  poet  and  soldier:  b.  Toledo,  6  Feb. 
1504;  d.  Nice,  14  Ocl.  1536.  He  entered  the 
army,  served  under  Emperor  Charles  V  against 
the  French  and  the  Turks  and  received  his 
death  wound  at  the  assault  upon  a  castle  near 
Frejus  when  but  32  years  of  age.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet,  however,  was  already  estab- 
lished. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet 
Bos  can.  with  whom  he  adapted  the  Italian 
verse  forms  to  Spanish.  Comparatively  little 
of  his  poetry  remains.  There  are  a  few  early 
villancicos  in  the  native  Spanish  manner;  three 
eglogas,  two  elegias,  five  eanciones,  and  episiola 
in  blank  verse  and  37  or  38  sonnets.  His  work 
bears  no  trace  of  the  camp-life  and  military 
scenes  among  which  bis  life  was  passed,  but 
is  marked  by  a  tender  melancholy.  There  are 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  poets  in 
his  manner  and  some  of  his  grace  is  doubtless 
due  to  Horace.  His  poetry  was  printed 
'Works'  (1544)  with  Boscan's  poetry  reprinted 
(New  York  1903).    Consult  Fitzmati rice-Kelly, 

J.,   'Bibliograi "      '       '     "     "'"' 

ture  Espagnoli 

LASSA,  Us'sa.     See  Lhasa. 

LASSALLE,  la-sal',  Ferdinand,  German 
Socialist:  b.  Breslau,  11  April  1825:  d.  Geneva, 
28  Aug.  1864.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  white  there  gained  the 
friendship  of  such  men  as  Boddi  and  Humboldt. 
Toward  the  end  of  1844  he  met  at  Berlin  the 
Countess  Hatzfeldt,  who  had  contracted  an  un- 
fortunate marriage,  conducted  her  suit  for  sepa- 
ration and  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue.  He 
first  made  himself  known  as  a  leader  during 
the  democratic  troubles  of  1848,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  year  for  alleged  inciting  to  re- 
volt. In  1858  he  produced  a  work  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  Heraclitus  and  in  1861  published  his 
'System  of  Acquired  Rights.'  Thereafter  he 
proceeded  to  organize  the  working  classe^ 
wh'ch  caused  the  government  to  accuse  him  of 
seditiori,  and  he  was  imprisoned  tor  four 
months.  He  was  at  first  allied  with  the  party 
of  the  Progressists  but  in  1862  he  broke  with 
them;  in  1863  he  issued  his  famous  'OfFenes 
Antwort5chreiben,>  a  brochure  in  which  he  sets 
forth  his  working-class  program,  and  later  in 
the  same  year  founded,  a  Labor  Unbn  (All- 
gemeiner  deutscher  Arbeitervercin),  and  began 
the  Socialist  propaganda  in  Germany.  In  1864 
he  published  an  attack  on  the  Manchester  school 
of  economists  under  the  title  'Herr  Bastiat- 
Schultie  von  Delitisch  der  okonomische 
JuUan,  oder  Kapital  und  Arbeit.'  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year  he  was  killed  in  a  duel 
accaaioned  by  a  love  aflair.  One  of  the  chief 
points  in  his  economic  theory  was  that  the 
^ron  law  of  wages*  tended  always  to  reduce 
wages  to  the  mere  cost  of  living;  to  remedy 
this  he  protjosed  associations  of  the  working 
claues  in  productive  cotcrprises  with  capital 


famished  by  the  itate.  He  lellf  no  sflch  &abo- 
rate  statement  of  his  views  of  tbe  nature  of 
capital  and  npitalbtic  society  as  did  Mars;  nor 
did  he  influence  the  labor  fnovemcnt  so  much 
through  his  theoretical  teachings  as  ihrot^  his 
power  and  succe^  as  an  oi^nizer.  Consoh 
Bernstein,  'Lassalle  as  a  Social  Reformer.*  and 
Dawson,  'German  Socialism  and  Lassalle.' 

LASSBBRG,  l^s'bMc.  JoMph  Maria 
Chriatoph  vov,  Barok  (Meisteb  Sepf  ton 
Eppisbiisen),  Gennan  antiquary  r  b.  Don- 
aueschiiwen,  10  April  1770;  d.  15  March  1835. 
He  studied  at  Strassburf;  and  at  FreibeiK, 
specializing  in  law^  economics  and  forestry.  He 
entered  the  service  of  Prince  von  Piirsten- 
berg  in  1789,  became  chief  warden  of  the 
forests  in  1804,  and  under  the  regency  of 
Princess  Elizabeth  for  her  son  Karl  E^on  be 
was  Privy  OianceUor  in  1806-17-  He  retired 
at  the  close  of  the  regency  and  for  tbe  re- 
mainder of  his  life  studied  old  German  litera- 
ture. He  collected  a  library  of  12,000  volumes 
and  Z73  rare  manuscripts,  one  of  which  was  the 
Hoheaems  manuscript  •(!?  of  the  codex  of  the 
'Nibelungenlied,'  His  library  was  bequeathed 
to  the  town  of  Donaueschingen.  He  edited 
under  his  pseudonym  many  mediaeval  German 
poems.  Among  them  are  'Ein  schon  und  an- 
mutig  Gedicht,  der  Littower*  (1836);  '^gen- 
lied*  (1S32);  'LiedersaaP  (4  vols,,  182(V-25>. 
etc.  Consult  Pteiffer,  F„  'Briefwechsel 
iwischen  Lassberg  mid  uhlan  d'  (Vienna 
18TO). 

LASSBLL,  H-sif,  William,  English  as- 
tronomer: b,  Lanoashire.  18  June  1799;  d.  5 
Oct,  1880.  His  early  education  was  sca[1n^  and 
while  serving  a  mercantile  apprenticeship  at 
Livei^ool  he  made  telescopes  for  himself,  and 
in  a  private  observatory  which  he  built  near 
that  cily  he  began  his  astronomical  work,  about 
1820,  and  continued  it  until  1861.  There  he 
built  and  mounted  reflecting  telescopes  equa- 
torially,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  use,  and  also 
invented  a  method  of  polishing  the  specula. 
With  his  own  telescope  he  discovered  the  satel- 
lite of  Neptune  in  1847,  observed  the  dghth 
satellite  of  Saturn  in  1848,  and  in  1851  discov- 
ered two  new  satellites  of  Uranus.  In  1861,  at 
ValetCa,  on  the  island  of  Malta,  he  mounted 
equatorially  a  reflecting  telescope^  and  at  that 
place  until  1865  he  made  observations,  also  de- 
scribing new  nebul*  and  correcting  many  of 
his  former  results.  In  1865  he  returned  to 
England,  built  an  observatory  near  Maidenhead 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

LASSEN,  las'sJhi,  Chriatian,  Norwegian 
philologist  and  linguist:  b,  Bergen,  Norway,  22 
Oct.  1800;  d.  Bonn,  Prussia,  8  May  1876.  He 
studied  at  Christiania,  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  at 
which  latter  university  he  became  in  1830  ex- 
traordioBty  and  in  1849  ordinary  professor. 
With  Euglne  Bumouf  he  deciphered  many  Pali 
MSS„  and  the  result  o£  their  labors  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Asiatic  Society  in  an  'Essay  on 
the  Pali  or  Sacred  Language  from  the  Penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges.)  He  published  with 
Stilegel  the  'Ramayana*  and  the  'Hitopadesa,' 
and  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Zeil- 
sckrift  fUr  die  Kundr  des  Morgtr^andtt  His 
worics,  which  arc  numerous  and  valuable,  relate 
to  a  variety  of  Oriental  languages  and  anrient 
history,  embractDK,  among  other  subjects,  trans- 
lations from  the  Hindu  philosophy,  the  history 
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pt  BactriBTia,  Cabool  and  India,  and  cnneifonn 
inscriptions. 

LASSEN,  Edaard,  Dsnish  composer:  b. 
Cywnhagen,  13  April  1830;  d.  Weimar,  15  Jan. 
1904,  He  began  his  education  at  Brussels  and 
1851  won  the  «Prix  de  Rorae»  Through  Liszt 
his  opera  'Landpraf  Ludwigs  Braut£ahrt'  was 
produced  in  Weimar  (187S1,  where  he  was 
made  the  following  year  "Kapellmeister*  to  the 
court  He  retired  m  1895.  Of  his  compositions 
those  which  are  most  remarkable  for  talent 
and  artistic  sincerity  are  the  operas  *Frau- 
en1ob>  (1860);  'Le  CapriP  (1868).  He  wrote 
two  symphonies  and  the  music  for  Sophocles' 
*CE*pus>    and   Goethe's    'Faust,*    as   well   as 


Plumas,  Shasta,  liissea  and  Tehama 
about  i3S  miles  north  of  Sacramento,  in  lati- 
tude 40°  28'  north.  It  waj  supposed  to  be 
extinct,  bot  on  30  May  1914  clouds  of  steam 
and  ash  issued  from  the  summit,  and  on  8  June 
and  18  July  1914  a  column  of  steam  rose  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  crest.  The 
activiry  was  credited  to  the  great  earthquake 
preceding  it  in  Alaska  and  California.  Its 
ancient  lava  beds  are  of  vast  extent  and  there 
are  boiling  springs  and  hot  mud  lakes  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.    Altitude,  10,577  feet. 

LASSERRE,  U'sar,  Paul  Joseph  Henri 
de  Honzie,  Preach  religiouswriter:  b.  Carlux, 
25  Feb.  1828;  d.  1900.  He  studied  law  at  Paris 
and  in  1851  created  a  sensation  bj;  the  publi- 
cation on  2  December  of  'L'Opinion  et  le 
colip  d'itat,'  written  in  favor  of  the  coup 
d'etat.  He  was  active  in  behalf  of  Poland, 
gainitfg  the  Pope's  condemnation  of  the  massa- 
cres of  Warsaw;  ^ined  wide  attention  by  his 
strictness  on  Renan's  <Vie  de  J*sus';  and  was 
later  noted  for  his  writings  on  the  Lourdes 
pilgrimage,  where  he  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived benefit,  and  over  which  he  had  a  bitter 
controversy  with  Zola.  Author  of  "L'Esprit 
et  la  Chair>  (1859) ;  <La  Pologue  et  la  Catho- 
licity (1861) ;  'L'Evangile  selon  Renan' 
{1862):  <Notre-Dame  de  Lourdes*  (1869); 
'Episodes  Uiraculeux  de  Lourdes'  (1883),  etc. 

LASSO,  a  long  strong  thong  of  buffalo- 
hide,  rope  or  leather,  with  a  running  noose  at 
one  end^  used  by  ranchmen  and  hunters.  It  is 
thrown  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall  over  the  horns 
or  head  of  the  animal,  the  hunter  coiling  one 
end  round  a  high  pommel  on  his  saddle.  When 
he  makes  a  successful  cast  the  hunter  spars  his 
horse  to  its  fullest  speed,  and  the  horse  or  other 
animal  is  almost  strangled  or  borne  to  the 
ground  and  becomes  an  easy  prey.  Instead  of  a 
noose  a  leaden  ball  may  be  attached  to  the  end 


captured.  The  lasso  has  been  used  in  the  South 
American  wars:  it  was  employed  aeainst  the 
Frehch  sentinels  by  some  of  the  semi- barbarous 
tribes  whom  Russia  had  pressed  into  her  armies 
during  the  Crimean  War. 

LASSO.CBLLS,  or  S'HNGING  CELLS, 
names  applied  to  the  cnidocysts  of  cceleute  rates. 
See  Nematocvst. 

LAS50N.  la'son,  Adolf,  G«nnan  scholar: 
b.  Streliti,  MecUenbure'Strefitz,  12  March 
1S32.    He  was  educatetfat  tbe  University  of 


Berlin,  where  he  became  privat-docent  of  pW- 
losotdiy  in  1877  and  honorary  professoi  in 
1897.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  tix  phi- 
losophy of  Hegel,  Author  of  'Baco  von 
Verulams  wissenschaflliche  Principien'  (1860)  ; 
<Das,  Kulturideal  und  der  Krieg'  (1863); 
'Meister  Eckhart  der  Mystiker'  (1868) ;  , 
'Giordano  Bnmo^  (1872);  'E)as  Gedachtnis' 
(1804)  ;  <Der  Leib>  (1898)  ;  'Aristotelische 
nikomachische  Ethik'  (1909),  etc. 

LASSU5,  I^'si^s',  ieui  Baptiste  Antoine, 
French  architect:  b.  Paris,  19  March  1807;  d.. 
Vichy,  IS  July  1857,  He  studied  at  the  ficole 
des  Beaux-Arts  and  under  Lebas  and  Labrouste. 
Frwn  Labrousie  he  imbibed  the  influences 
which  started  him  toward  the  pre-eminence  he 
attained  in  the  19th  centuiy  Gothic  revival  In 
France,  He  was  engaged  with  Duban  and 
Viollet-le-Duc  in  the  restoration  of  Sainte' 
Chapelle  in  1840-56,  and  in  1842  he  began  irith 
VioBet-le-Duc  the  restoration  of  Notre-Dame, 
He  was  also  engaged  in  the  restoratian  of 
Saint-Germain- I'Auxerrois,  the  cathedral  of 
MouHns  and  built  the,  church  of  Saint  Nicolas 
de  Nantes  as  well  as  other  churches  and  con- 
vents throughout  the  provinces  of  FraiKc.  He 
was  a  coatrfbuCor  to  Annales  archiologiqutf 
and  author  of  'Monographie  de  la  cathedrale 
de  Chartres'  in  collaboration  with  Didron  ^d 
Amaury  Duval  (1843);  'Reaction  de  1' Acad- 
emic des  beaux-arts  contre  I'art  gothiauc^ 
(1846)  ;  annotated  'Album  de  Villard  de  Hon- 
necourt>    (1858). 

LASSUS,  Oriandus.  or  LASSO,  las'sd. 
Orlando  (originally  Roland  Delattbe),  Ger- 
man composer:  b,  Mons,  in  Hainaut,  1520  or 
1S30;  d.  Munich,  June  1S94,  As  a  composer 
he  was  excelled  only  by  Palesirina  among  mu- 
sicians of  the  16th  cantnn'.  About  1556  he 
went  to  Munich  as  chapel-master  to  Albert, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1562  became  chapel- 
master,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
Among  his  more  than  2.000  works  are  some 
60  masses,  many  madrigals  and  son^.  and  the 
celebrated  music  for  the  Seven  Penitential 
PsaJms,  In  the  royal  library  at  Munich  is  the 
richest  collection  of  his  works.  His  sons  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  motets  entitled  'Mag- 
num Opus  Mu5icum>  (1604.  17  vols,|  folio}. 
An  edition  of  his  collected  works  appeared  al 
Leipzig  1893.  et  seq. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  POUPBII,  The.  Bul- 
wer-Lytton  a  'The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  pub- 
lished in  1834,  has  as  its  subject  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  by  fire,  water,  ashes  and  lava  in  the 
terrible  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  the 
year  79  of  the  Christian  era.  The  novel  was 
mainly  written  at  Naples  near  the  scene  of  the 
andent  calamity  in  order  that  all  incidents  per- 
taining to  it  might  be  completely  f^saalized. 
Btihver  climbed  Mount  Vesuvius,  studied  the 
excavations  of  the  ruined  city  and  was  gener- 
ally well  prepared  for  the  task  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  classical  literatures.  It  was  his  aim 
to  restore  the  decadeitt  life  of  Pompeii  just 
before  the  destmction  of  the  city.  He  reani- 
mated, as  it  were;  the  skeletons  found  in 
houses,  baths,  temples  and  forum,  all  of  which 
places  he  minutely  described.  These  old  skele- 
tons, clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  became  the 
dramatis  pcrsonse  of  his  ploL  Mast  of  them 
were  boned  in  the  ruins;  but  the  hero  and 
heroine,  Glaucus  and  lone,  escape  by  tbe  aU  a£ 
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Nydia,  the  Theualnn  Mind  eif],  and,  being 
Greeks,  retire  to  Athens.  Nydla,  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Glaucua,  drowns  herself  in  the  sea. 
Amon|;  others  who  survived  is  Olinthus,  die 
Christian,  who  converts  Glaucus  and  looe  to 
the  new  religion  in  which  they  are  suprepiely 
bappy. 

Butwer's  novel  annoys  the  reader  of  the 
present  day  hy  its  stilted  style,  its  melodrama 
and  its  sentimcntalism ;  but  these  and  other 
grave  faults  cannot  blind  ihe  critic  to  the  fact 
uiat  *The  Last  Days  of  Pom^ii'  is  the  most 
successful  novel  we  have  dealing  with  ancient 
life  and  manners,  so  difficult  to  restore  at  all. 
The  catastrophe  which  Bulwer  chose  for  his 
theme  at  once  interests  and  appalls ;  and  the 
last  chapters,  descriptive  of  the  awful  fate  that 
overcame  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  reach  a 
high  level  of  vivid  narration,  quite  stmicient  to 
keep  the  novel  alive. 

WiuuH  L.  Cross. 

LAST  JUDQHSNT,  The,  subject  of  re- 
ligious paintings  based  upon  UatL  xxv,  31, 
et  seq.,  when  Christ  shall  return  to  judge  the 
woi^a  It  was  a  subject  much  favored  b^  me- 
diarval  artists,  some  of  the  greatest  religiotts 
paintings  and  frescoes  being  founded  upcm  the 
idea.  Aitiong  them  are  that  by  Fra  Angelico 
at  the  Florence  Academy;  one  by  Fra  Bartol- 
ofnmeo  painted  in  1498-99  on  the  wall  of  the 
cloister  of  Santa  Maria  Nttova  at  Florence; 
Jean  Coussin  at  the  Louvre ;  a  fresco  by  Giotto 
at  Santa  Maria  dell'  Arena,  Padua;  the  fresco 
by  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  the 
Vatican;  by  Rubens  in  the  Munich  Gallery;, 
t^  Tintoretto  at  Santa  Maria  dell  Orto,  Ven- 
ice; ibe  fresco  by  Peter  von  Comeiius  at  Lud- 
wigldrche,  Mimich. 

LAST  LETTERS  OF  JACOB  ORTI8, 
'Uliime  lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis*  (1802),  the 
most  significant  prose  work  of  the  Italian  poef, 
Ugo  Foscolo,  is  an  autobiographical  novel  in 
epistolary  form.  Begun  in  1798  when  the  au- 
thor was  a  mere  boy  of  20  the  history  of  this 
book  is  a  romance  in  itself.  Published  in  un- 
finished form  in  1799,  continued  for  an  im- 
patient editor  by  the  unscru])ulous  Angelo  Sas- 
Goli  whose  unauthorized  edition  was  repudiated 
tw  Foscolo  when  he  brought  out  his  true  text  in 
1802,  the  'Ultime  lettere*  shows  the  influence 
of  Rousseau's  'Nouvelle  Hiloise'  and  still 
more  of  Goethe's  'Werther.*  Like  its  German 
predecessor  which  antedated  it  by  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  Foscolo's  narrative  reflects  the  pes- 
simism, the  unhealthy  sentimental  ism  and  the 
excessive  morbidness  of  that  ^riod  of  social 
and  political  upheaval.  The  suicide  in  1796  of 
Girofamo  Ortis,  a  fellow  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  Foscolo's  unhappy  love  af- 
fairs, the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (17  Oct 
1797)  by  which  Austria  acquired  Venice  and 
which  caused  the  poet's  departure  from  his 
adopted  state,  became  the  genesis  of  these  let- 
ters which  so  deeply  stirred  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  the  Italian  youth  of  ^be  succeeding  g^era- 
tion.  An  exile  from  VenicCj  Ortis  fFoscolo). 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  friend  Lorenio 
(G.  B.  Niccolini),  laments  his  country's  servi- 
tude and  eradually  lays  bare  his  hapless  pas- 
si6n  for  the  lovely  Teresa,  the  affianced  and 
later  the  bride  of  anoilier.  This  correspondence 
tMns  from  October  1797  until  March  1799,  when 
thf  wretched  ^with  stabs  Jiijji.Bflf  to  death  after- 


scriptions  of  nature,  are  fuH  of  feeling.  The 
language,  while  not  exempt  from  affectations, 
is  a  robust,  eloquent  and  animated  poetic  prose. 
Although  tie  intermingling  of  the  patriotic  mo- 
tive with  the  love  i^yll  weakens  the  unity  of 
the  work,  the  loss  m  artistic  effectiveness  is 
compensated  by  the  intense  passion  for  liberty 
that  animates  Ortis.  It  is  the  first  modem 
Italian  novel  of  incontestable  merit  and  the 
harbinzer  of  the  romantic  movement  m  Italy. 
Consult  Mari:inetti  and  Antona-Traversi  for  a 
critical  edition  of  the  text  (Saiuzzo  18^)  :  AI- 
bertazri.  A.,  *I1  Romanzo>  (Milan  1902);  Mai- 
zoni,  G.'L'Ottocento'  (Milan  1913) :  Marinoni, 
E.,  'Prose  .  .  .  di  Ugo  Foscolo'  (Milan 
191J). 

Alvked  G.  PANAIOin. 
LAST  OP  THE  MOHICANS,  The. 
<The  Last  of  the  Mohicans'  was  the  second  of 
the  Leather- Stocking  series  which  Fenimore 
Cooper  wrote,  and  it  stands  second  in  the  order 
in  which  these  novels  present  the  deeds  and 
emotions  of  the  greatest  character  American 
fiction  has  furnished  to  the  world  of  the  imafo- 
naiion.  Perhaps  less  realistic  than  'The  Pio- 
neers,' and  less  poetical  than  'The  Prairie,' 
'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans'  is  still  the  most 
representative  not .  only  of  the  series,  but  of 
Cooper's  romances  in  general.  In  this  tale 
Learner- Stocking  first  reaches  his  true  pro- 
portions. 'The  Pioneers,'  in  which  he 
had  first  appeared,  had  shown  tim  some- 
what hardened  by  age;  only  at  the  end  of  that 
book,  when  Natty,  m  search  of  simplicity  and 
perfect  freedom,  withdraws  from  the  settle- 
ments and  plunees  into  the  deeper  woods,  docs 
he  make  his  full  appeal.  In  ''The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,'  which  presents  Hawkeye,  as  he  b 
now  called,  in  the  prime  of  his  Etreofrtb  and 
valor,  he  has  grown  nobler  as  he  has  grown 
more  remote,  more  the  poet  and  hero  as  the 
world  in  which  he  moves  has  become  more 
wholly  bis  own.  Chlngacfagook  has  undergone 
an  even  Rreater  change.  He  had  been  known 
in  'The  Pioneers'  as  Indian  John,  a  drunken 
□Id  'vagabond  who  was  dignilied  only  by  his 
death.  'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans'  restores 
to  him  his  cunning  and  pride.  The  purest  ro- 
mance of  the  story  lies  in  Uncas,  the  son  of 
Chingachgook,  gallant,  swift,  courteous,  a 
lover  for  whom  there  is  no  hope,  the  last  of 
his  mighty  line.  Cooper  was  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  that  Uncas  was  idealized,  like  other 
epic  and  romantic  heroes.  It  is  clear  also  that 
Uncas  possesses  many  of  the  viriues  which 
Rousseau  had  said  are  to  be  found  in  the  state 
of  nature.  Romantic  idealization,  however,  and. 
romantic  sentiment  cannot  deprive  Uncas  of  the 
perennial  appeal  which  youth  makes  when  cut' 
olT  in  the  tiower.  Nor  is  a  book  which  has 
added  three  such  personages  to  fiction  to  be  too 
]ighlly_  dismissed  as  without  ~pawer  of  charac- 


and  setting  of  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans^  are  on  the  same  high  plane  as  the'  - 
characters.  The  forest,  in  which  all  the  events 
take  place,  smrninds  them  with  a  'changeless 
majesty  which  deepens,  by  contrast,  the  rest- 
legs    sense    of    ^ttgcr.      FUgiit    and    pmsi&tf- 
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Cooper's  favorite  ^lot-device,  fill  almost  the  en- 
tire book;  two  white  girls,  being  escorted  from 
Port  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Fori  William 
HciUTi  on  Lake  George,  are  pursued  by  the  hos- 
tile savages  who  infested  that  region  durrng  the 
Frent:h  and  Indian  War;  they  are  captured  and, 
after  another  desperate  pursuit,  rescued.  The 
IhHlling  contest  is  carried  on  with  eveiy  subtle 
iriti  known  to  Magna,  the  villain,  and  to 
Hawkeye  and  the  Mohicans,  who  are  the  real 
heroes  of  jhe  piece,  though  there  is  a  conven- 
timsal  lover  for  one  of  ine  conventional  girls. 
Among  the  most  moving  moments  in  fiction  is 
that  in  which  Uncas  reveals  himself  to  the 
Delawares ;  of  all  Cooper's  climaxes  it  is  the 
one  built  up  with  the  greatest  skill.  The  coin- 
cidences are  occasicmally  strained  and  the  style 
is  careless,  bul  the  narrative  force  of  the  book, 
no  matter  what  its  defects,  is  too  compelling 
for  it  to  be  called  less  than  a  masterpiece. 

Carl  Van  Dohen. 
'  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER,  The,  a  fa- 
mous song  by  Thomas  Uoore,  published  w  his 
'Iridi  Melodies,*     The  air  was  derived  from 
an  old  melody,  'The  Groves  of  Blarney.' 

LA8THAN,  Ust'mSn.  Pietcr,  Dutdi 
painter  and  engraver:  b.  Amsterdam,  1580;  d. 
Haarlem,  about  1649.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gerrit 
Pietetft  and  later  studied  in  Rome  under  El»- 
heimer.  ReturniaK  to  Amsterdam  be  estab- 
lished a  studio  and  in  1622  Rembrandt  beicame 
oue  of  his  pupils.  He  made  his  reputation  as  a 
historical  painter.  His  work  is  well  repre- 
sented in  European  galleries.  Among  them  are 
'Repose  in  Egypt*  (1608),  Rotterdam  Mu- 
seum; ^Ulystes  and  Naustcaa*  (1609),  Bruns- 
wick Museum;  'Apollo  and  the  Muses,'  Caa- 
sel  Gallery;  <Tobias*  (1618).  Ujjlikt  Collec- 
tion, Copenhagen ;  'Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds'  (1639),  Haarlem  Museum;  'Raising  of 
Lazarus'   (1632),  Hague  Museum,  etc. 

LASUS;  Gfeekpbet:  b.  Hermione,  Argolis. 
He'Briu^iflifeiMH-  M  early  part  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury and  lived  in  Athens  in  the  reign  of  Hip- 
parchus.  He  was  of  the  literary  and  artistic 
circle  Peisistralithe.  a  rival  of  Simonides,  and 
teacher  of  music  and  poetry  to  Pindar.  He  was 
considered  the  inventor  of  the  dithyrambus  and 
did  much  to  perfect  it  and  increase  its  popu- 
larity. He  was  the  author  of  the  first  tteatise 
on  the  theory  of  music. 

LASZLO  DB  LOMBOS,  las'lo  de  16m'- 
b5z,  or  VON  LANLOS,  Philip  Alexins, 
Hungarian  painter:  b.  Budapest,  1869.  He 
studied  at  the  Industrial  Art  School  and  Na- 
tional Drawing  School  at  Budapest,  under  Lie- 
zenmayei  at  Munich  and  under  Lefebre  and 
Benjamin  Constant  al  Paris.  He  received  gold 
medals  from  the  Paris  Salon  in  1899.  1900;  and 
also  from  Munich,  Diisseldorf,  Saint  Louis  and 
Venice;  and  the  golden  placque  from  the  Na- 
tional Salon  of  Art  in  Budapest  in  1912.  He 
was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  in 
1912.  In  1907  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land. His  reputation  rests  iq>on  his  portraits. 
Among  his  sitters  are  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Pope 
Leo  Xni,  King  EdwM-d  VII,  Queen  Alexan- 
dra, Kaisec  WilhelmJI.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
King, Alfonso  XIII,  Queen  Victoria  of  Spain, 
Lord 'Roberts  aiid  other  notables.  He  has  done 
excellent  work  in  portraying  children  and  his 
portrait  oE  himself  ts  in  ihe  UflGri.  Florence. 


LATACUNGA,  li-ta-koon'sa,  Ecuador, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Leon,  56  miles  south 
of  Quito,  and  one  oE  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
republic  and  on  the  railway  from  Guayaquil 
and  Quito.  Owing  to  its  situation  on  a  plain 
more  than  9,120  feet  above  sea-level,  it  has  an 
even  and  temperate  climate,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
cattle-raising;  but  it  is  only  25  miles  distant 
from  the  great  volcano,  Cotopaxi,  and  has  re- 
peatedly been  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woolens  and  cottons,  pot- 
teries, etc.,  and  pumice  stone  and  saltpetre  are 
worked.  A  palace  of  the  Incas  is  still  in 
existence  in  tne  vicinity.  Latacunga  was  dis- . 
covered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1534.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  12,000. 

LATAKIA.  Ia't4-ke'4,  Syria,  seaport  town 
in  the  vilayet  of  Beirut,  opposite  the  island  of 
Cyprus  and  75  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Tripoli.  It  was  the  ancient  Laodicea  ad  Mare, 
named  by  Seleucus  Nicator  in  honor-  of  hil 
mother;  and  in  the  Roman  period  it  was  known 
as  Julia.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  bishopric, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  was  a  wealthy 
city.  It  came  under  the  rule  of  Tancred  in 
11(12,  but  was  recaptured  by  Saladm  in  1118. 
It  had  a  Christian  colony  which  was  permitted 
to  build  fortifications  for  its  protection  bul  the 
Christians  were  banished  and  their  defenses 
leveled  by  Sultan  Kala'un.  In  the  16th  century 
Laodicea  was  almost  non-existent  but  the 
establishment  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  the  t7th 
century  gave  new  life  to  the  town,  and  tobacco 
raising  is  still  its  chief  industry,  although  it 
also  exports  silk,  oil,  sponges  and  eggs.  Fopt 
(esUmaied)  25,000. 

LATEAU,  li'tfi,  LoniM,  Belgian  vision- 
ary: h.  Bois  d'Haine,  30 Jan.  1850;  d.  25  Aug. 
1883.  She  entered  the  Third  Order  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  after  a  Tisk>n  of  Christ 
whidi  appeared  to  her  in  1668  she  was  Raid  to 
be  stigmatized  with  wounds  which  bled  on 
Fridays,  although  Belgian  medical  authorities 
prononnced  the  .  case  stigmatic  neuropathy. 
Bishop  Dumont  of  Toumay  believed  the  young 
woman's  case  a  miracle.  When  he  was  later 
deposed  Lateau  left  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. Consult  Rohling,  A.,  'Louise  Lateau, 
die  Stigmatifirte  von  Bois  d'Haine'    (1874). 

LATENT  FAULT  or  DEFECT,  legal 
term  used  in  the  law  of  sales  and  in  personal 
injury  law.  In  the  law  of  sales  a  purchaser 
is  guarded  against  a  blemish  or  defect  not  ap- 
parent or  fraudulently  concealed  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  The  seller  does  not  impliedly 
warrant  against  latent  defects  in  goods  not  ot 
his  own  manufacture,  but  is  boiuM  to  disclose 
latent  defects  known  to  him.  In  the  law  of 
injuiy  a  lender  may  be  held  responsible  for 
damages  for  an  injury  incurred  by  the  bor- 
rower in  the  use  of  a  borrowed  article  whose 
defects  were  not  made  known.  However,  an 
employee  or  third  party  is  not  bound  to  take 
notice  of  defects  in  the  article  or  appliance 
loaned.  If  an  appliance  is  hired  to  another  it 
carries  with  it  an  implied  guarantee  against 
latent  defects ;  and  in  case  of  a  carrier  every 
test  dictated  by  the  utmost  possible  care  must 
be  made.  In  English  taw  there  is  a  provision 
in  a  bill  of  lading  exempting  an  owner  from 
liability   for  damages  incurreo  through  latent 
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or  undiscovered  defects,  such  as  leakage 
through  a  defective  rivet  in  a  water-tank,  or 
a'defective  rivet  in  the  hull,  unknown  to  the 
owner  at  lime  of  sailinR. 

LATERAL  MORAINE.    See  Moraine. 

LATERAN,  palace  and  church  at  Rome. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Piautius  Latcranus, 
head  of  a  rich  patrician  fatniiv  whose  estates 
were  confiscateo  by  Nero,  wnile  he  himself 
was  put  to  death  for  complicity  in  the  con- 
spiracy  of  Fiso.  The  palace  afterward  be- 
came an  imperial  residence,  but  was  given  to 
Pope  Melchiades  in  312  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  thereafter  was  the  residence  of  the 
popes  for  a  thousand  years.  Only  fragments 
of  the  palace  of  Constantine  remain.  Above 
is  a  cbapel  so  sacred  thai  none  but  a  pope  may 
ofliaate  at  its  altar,  and  none  but  priests  wor- 
ship within  its  walls,  and  containing  a  portrait 
of  our  Lord  known  as  the  'Acheiropoiclon' 
or  portrait  not  made  with  hands,  traditionally 
begun  by  Saint  Luke  and  finished  bv  &n  angel. 
At  one  end  of  the  dining  hall  called  the 
Triclinium,  in  a  building  attached  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Passionist  fathers,  is  the  Scala 
Santa,  or  Holy  Stair,  reported  to  be  that  of 
Pilate's  house,  made  holy  by  the  feet  of  our 
Lord  as  he  passed  to  judgment.  The  rest  is 
more  recent,  the  palace  having  been  rebuilt 
from  designs  of  Fontana  by  Sixlus  V.  The 
palace  also  contains  notable  museums  of 
Giristian   and   pagan   antiquities. 

LATERAN  COUNCILS,  five  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  held 
in  the  church  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  Rome, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope.  The  first 
Lateran  Council,  attended  by  300  bishops,  took 
place  in  1123,  under  Calixtus  II.  The  Con- 
cordat of  Worms  (the  agreement  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Pope)  was  confirmed;  the 
indulgences  granted  to  the  Crusaders  by  Urban 
II  were  renewed;  the  consecrations  performed 
Iw  Burdin,  the  anti-pope,  were  annulled ;  the 


cordat  between  Frands  I  of  France  and  the 
Pope  by  which  the  ■liberties*  of  the  iSallican 
Church  were  abrogated.  Consult  Valentin], 
'Basilica  Lateranense  descrilta  ed  iltustrata' 
(1839) ;  Buddeus,  <De  Condliis  Lateranensi- 
bus,>  Jena  (1725);  von  Kefde,  'Condlien- 
geschichtc'    (9  vols.,  Frdburg  1855-90). 


of  the  highlands  results  from  the 
wcaineritiK  of  the  underlying  volcanic  rocks 
in  situ.  "Low-level  I  a  tent  e*  is  the  surface- 
rock  of  the  extensive  low  lands  near  the 
western  coast;  is  formed  from  the  debris  of 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  region  and  of  hig^and 
rocks.  True  laterite  is  a  mixture  of  ferric 
hydroxide  and  aluminum  hydroxide,  with  a 
small  amount  of  free  silica.  It  differs  from 
true  clay,  in  that  the  aluminum  is  present  as  a 
hydroxide,  instead  of  as  the  silicate,  kaolinite. 
laterite  is  sometimes  rich  enough  in  iron  to 
constitute  an  ore  of  that  met^ 

LATEX.  The  name,  Latex,  was  first  ap- 
plied to  certain  plant  juices  which  have  a 
white,  milky  appearance.  The  white  juice  of 
the  common  milkweeds  (Aicleliiai)  is  a 
familiar  and  typical  example.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  name  was  then  extended  to  cover 
similar  juices  which  lack  the  whitish  appear- 
ance, like  the  colorless,  slimy  juice  of  the 
Spider  Lily  (Tradetcantia) . 

The  latex  is  contained  in  cdb  which  are 
often  remarkable  for  their  length  and  com- 
plexity. In  many  families  of  plants,  like  the 
Asclefiiadacea  (Milkweeds)  and  Eupkorbiaetx 
(Spurns),  the  latex  cells  are  diRcrenliated 
early  m  the  development  of  the  embryo  and 
continue  to  grow  as  the  embryo  develops  into 
the  seedling  and  into  the  mature  plant,  and  mar 
finally  reach  a  length  of  many  vards.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  ue  longest  cells  in  the  plant 
kingdoiiL  They  may  branch  profusely,  bat  no 
;  partitions  arefonned  and,  uierefore. 


Innocent  II,  attended  by  1.000  bishops,  laid 
the  interdict  upon  King  Ro^r  of  Sialy,  ex- 
communicated the  Petrobrustans,  and  ordered 
Arnold  of  Brescia  to  keep  silent  The  third 
(1179),  under  Alexander  III,  decreed  that  a 
e  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  conclave  should 


the  most  important  of  all  the  Lateran  Councils. 
Besides  representatives  of  many  princes,  two 
Oriental  patriarchs  were  present,  412  bishops 
and  800  abbots  and  priors.  Seventy  decrees 
were  issued.  The  first,  directed  against  the 
Cafhari  and  Waldensians,  contains  a  confession 
of  faith,  in  which  the  term  tratissubslantialion 
occurs  for  -Ae  first  time.  The  second  decides 
the  Trinitarian  controversy  between  Petrus 
Lomhardus  andjoachim  of  Floris  (in  favor  of 
the  former).  The  13th  forbids  the  foundation 
of  new  monastical  orders.  The  21st  decrees 
that  all  the  faithful  shall  confess  at  least  once 
a  year  to  his  sacerdos  proprius  (Mansi  xxii 
9S3-10B6).  The  fifth  (1512-17),  which  was 
convened  by  Julius  11  and  continued  in  1517 
under  Leo  X,  and  was  not  recognized  by  the 
Galilean  Church,  abrogated,  on  the  command 
of  Julius  II,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  issued  by 
the  Coundl  of  Pisa,  and  approved  the  con- 


they  are  regarded  as  unicellular  vessels.  A 
portion  of  a  single  latex  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  walls  of  latex  cells  are  generally 
smooth  and  thin  and  more  or  less  elsstic 
During  growth,  they  weave  in  and  out  among 
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A<  other  cells  but  do  not  penetiate  Umol  A 
jnull  portion  of  a  latex  ceU  surToanded  by 
other  cells  is  showb  in  Fig.  2. 


Not  all  of  the  latex  carrying  stnictures  are 
formed  in  the  way  just  described,  for  the 
partilioiiS  in  rows  of  cells  may  become  dis- 
solved, so  that  long  vessels  are  formed,  the 
process  being  like  that  involved  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  woody  vessels  which  carry  ordinary 
sap.  Whether  formed  from  a  single  cell  or 
from  rows  of  cells  by  the  brealdng-  down  of 
partitions,  long  continuous  tubes  are  developed. 
If  there  were  any_  transverse  partitions,  Ihey 
would  interfere  with  the  free  flowing  of  the 
laiex.     . 

The  contents  of  ihc  latex  tube  or  vessels  are 
as  varied  as  the  plan  Is  which  contain  diem. 
There  is  a  rather  inin  layer  of  protoplasm  lin- 
ing the  wall  and  containing:  many  nuclei  and 
various  inclusions,  while  the  hollow  part  of 
the  vessel  contains  most  of  the  latex.  The 
consistency  of  the  latex  varies,  but  it  is  usually 


._    _/  gums  and  resins,   rubbe_, 

wax  in  emulsion.  Sometimes  there  are  tan- 
nins, sails,  ferments  and  poisonous  alkaloids. 
In  the  Euphorbiacea  there  are  also  starch 
grains.  Rubber  is  such  an  important  form  of 
latex  that  it  is  treated  under  its  own  heading. 
The  great  Euphorbia  trees  of  South  Africa, 
when  cut  into  with  an  ax,  exude  great  quanti' 
ties  of  a  sticky,  milky  latex  which  might  be  of 
commercial  importance. 


When  a  plant  containing  latex  is  injured, 
uie  latex  flows  out  and  quickly  coagulates  as  it 
is  exposed  to  the  air.    The  latex  of  Euphorbia 


splendtns,  a  plant  very  common  in  the  cactus 
rooms  of  greenhouses,  will  pnll  oUt  into  threads 
as  fine  as  cobwebs,  within  a  minute  from  the 
time  the  cut  is  made;  but  in  such  a  small  plant 
the  elastic  material  is  not  in  suflficient  quantity 
to  be  of    atry    commercial    valne.      In    some 

gants,  especially  in  the  flower  clusters,  the 
tex  lubes  are  very  clt>se  to  the  surface  and 
the  tissue  covering  them  is  very  thin  and 
deUcate,  so  that  creeping  insects  break  dirongh 


and  arie  faeM  by  the  rapidly  coagulating  latex 
aiMt  thus  pirevcntcd  from  readiing  the  nectar, 
which  is  reserved  for  flying  insects  which  can 
effect  cross-petttiutlon^  CotiEuH  Mftli^di,  H., 
'Studieo.  uber  den  Milchsaft  und  Sohleimsaft 
der  Pflanzen'  (1901).  Various  textbooks  •» 
botany  have  paragraphs  on  latex. 

ClUBLES  J.  ChAUBEBLAIN. 

■  LATHAM,  ll'thfim,  John.  Englidi  omi- 
tholo^st :  b.  Eltham,  27  June  1740;  A.  Winches- 
ter, 23  Aug.  1837.  He  studied  anatomy  under 
Hunter,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Dartford,  and  in  1796,  upon  inheriting  a 
fortune,  retired  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
nuture  study.  He  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1775,  and  was  active  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Linnean  Society  in  1788.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  the  leading  scientific 
men  of  his  day,  and  made  a  notable  collection 
of  birds.  His  last  work,  the  'General  History 
of  Birds,'  was  written  in  his  ninth  decade,  and 
the  illustrations  were  designed,  etched  and 
colored  by  the  author.  It  is  his  most  im- 
portant work  and  is  referred  to  by  ornithol- 
ogists as  an  authoritr  for  the  assigned  names 
of  species.  Although  Latham  has  acknowl- 
edged faults  as  a  compiler  the  work  is  a  re- 
markable achievement.  Author  of  *A  General 
Synopsis  of  Birds>  (3  vols.,  1781-85);  'Index 
Ornitnelogicus  sive  Systema  Omiihologis'  {2 
vols.,  1790;  ed,  Johanneau,  Paris,  1809)  ;  'Gen- 
eral History  of  Birds'   (11  vols.,  1821-28).  etc. 

■LATHAM,  Robert  Gordon,  EngFish  eth- 
nologist and  philologist ;  b.  Billingborongh, 
Lincolnshire,  24  March  1812;  d.  Putney,  Surrey. 
9  March  1888.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge  and  became  professor  of  English 
literature  in  University  College,  London.  He 
published  numerous  works  on  the  English 
tongue,  among  them  'The  English  Language' 
(Iwl;  frequently  republished);  ^History  and 
Etymology  of  the  English  Language*  (1849); 
'Handbook  of  the  English  Language'  (I8S1); 
'Elements  of  Comparative  Philology'  (1862), 
and  a  revised  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
(1870).  His  principal  works  on  ethnology  are 
'Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man' 
(1850);  'Man  and  his  Mrgrations>  (1851); 
'Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands'  (1852); 
'Ethnology  of  Europe'  (18S2);  'Descrwtive 
Ethnology'  (1859);  'Russian  and  Turk* 
(1878). 

LATHROP,  K^thr4p,  Francis,  American 
decorative  artist  and  portrait  painter ;  b.  at 
sea  near  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  22  June  1849: 
d.  Woodclifl.  N.  J..  18  Oct.  1909.  He  studied 
under  T.  C  Farrar  in  New  York,  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Dresden,  in  IB68.  and  in 
1870-73  under  Madox  Brown  in  London,  and 
assisted  William  Morris,  Spencer  Stanhope  and 
Edward  Burn e- Jones  in  the  execution  of  vari- 
ous works.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1873 
and  engaged  in  decorative  painting,  portraiture 
and  stained  glass  work.  His  chief  decorative 
works  are  in  the  Metronolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York;  Trinity  church  and  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  Boston;  and  in  the  chapel  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me.  His  work  also  ap- 
pears in  many  private  residences  in  New 
York,  Albany  and  Baltimore,  Of  his  Stained 
glasses  notable  examples  are  those  of  the 
Marquand  Memorial  in  Princeton  College 
chapel,    and    in    Bethaeda    church,    Saratoga. 
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He  was  one  of  the  founderfl  of  the  Society  ol 
Americaa  Artists  and  an  associate  of  tlie 
NatioDa]  Academy  of  Design. 

LATHROP,  Oeorge  Psraeiu,  American 
author:  b.  Oaliii,  Sandwich  Islands,  25  Aug. 
laSl;  d  New  York,  19  April  1898.  He  was 
educated  in  New  York  and  in  Dresden,  study- 
ing in  the  latter  city  from  1867  to  1870,  when 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  for  a  short  time 
studied  law.  He  went  to  England  and  there, 
in  1871,  married  Rose,  second  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  <See  Laihbof,  Rose 
HAWTHtmNc).  From  1875  to  1877  he  was  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  editor 
of  the  Boston  Courier  till  1879;  resided  after- 
ward at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York. 
Among  his  writings  in  prose  and  verse  the  fol- 
lowing are  beat  known:  'Rose  and  Roof-Tree,' 
poems  (1875);  'Study  of  Hawthorne'  (1876); 
'Afterglow,'  a  novel  (1876) ;  <A  Masque  of 
Poets'  (1877) ;  <An  Echo  of  Passion'  (1882) ; 
<In  the  Distance'  (1882);  'Spanish  ViEtas> 
(1883)  ;  'History  of  the  Union  League  in 
Philadelphia)  (1883) ;  'Newport'  OS84> ; 
'Gettysburg,  a  Battle  Ode>  (1888);  'Dreams 
and  Days,>  verses  (1892) ;  'Gold  of  Pleasure' 
(1892).  Wiih  his  wife  he  published  'Annals 
of  Georgetown  Convent'  and  'A  Story  of 
Courage'  (1894).  and  he  brou^t  out  an  edi- 
tion of  Hawthorne's  works,  with  a  bii^raphy 
(1883).  The  American  Copyri^t  Le^ne  was 
founded  (1883)   by  Lathrop. 

LATHROP,  John  (also  lATHROPP, 
LAYTHROP).  American  clergyman;  b. 
Yorkshire^  England;  d.  1653.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford;  took  holy  orders;  was  rector 
at  Egerton  in  Kent;  and  about  the  year  1624, 
in  London,  became  minister  (succeeding  Henry 
Jacob)  of  the  first  Independent  and  Con^ega- 
tional  church  organized  in  England.  He  and 
his  congregation  imderwent  annoyance  and 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  churtAmen,  and 
for  a  time  (1632-34)  Lathrop  was  imprisoned. 
During  his  confinement  he  was  bereft  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  by  a  division  in  his 
flock  over  a  question  of  laptism,  and  in  1634 
sailed  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  settled  as 
minister  at  Scituate,  removing  in  1639  to 
Barnstable.  The  records  of  these  towns  kept 
in  "an  original  register'  written  by  him  are  re- 
ferred to  as  authority  by  Prince  in  his  "Annals 
of  New  England.' 

LATHROP,  Jofan  Hinm,  Americui  edu- 
cator: b.  Sherburne,  N.  Y..  22  Jan.  1799;  d. 
Columbia,  Mo.,  2  Aug.  1866.  He  was  gradu- . 
sted  at  Yale  in  1819;  from  1822  Co  1826  was 
tutor  tliere ;  adopted  the  profession  of  law, 
which  he  followed  for  six  years,  then  aban- 
doned it  for  that  of  teaching.  He  taught  at 
Norwich,  Vt.,  and  at  Gardiner,  Me.  Between 
1829  and  1840  held  professorships  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  taw,  history  and 
economics  at  Hamilton  College;  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  1840-49;  after- 
ward became  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (1849-59) ;  president  of  Indiana 
University  (1859-60);  professor  of  Enghsh 
literature  at  the  Universihr  of  Missouri  (1860- 
62).  He  was  again  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  1865,  and  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

LATHROP,  Julia  Clifford,  American  so- 
cial worker:  b.  Rockiord,  ItL,  1858.    She  was 
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voluntary  resident  at  Hull  House.  Chicago- 
She  has  specialized  in  the  study  of  the  care  of 
the  insane,  the  education  of  children  and  in 
the  development  of  juvenile  courts,  and  has 
made  several  lours  abroad  for  the  study  of 
methods  obtaining  in  other  countries.  She 
served  on  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities, 
was  president  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Men- 
tal Hvgiene,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and  was 
appointed  the  first  chief  of  the  new  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Wash- 


'The  Children's  Bureau'    (1912). 

LATHROP,  RoM  Hawtborae,  American 
author:  b.  Lenox,  Mass.,  20  May  1851.  She 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  bavins 
lived  during  the  years  1853-60  in  EnglanC 
where  her  ^ther,  Nathaniel  Hawlhome  (ij.v.), 
was  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  (1853- 
57),  and  in  Portiigal;  studied  art  in  Dresden 
and  London ;  and  in  1871  married  Georp:  Par- 
sons Lathrop,  with  whom,  unH]  his  Seatfa,  she 
was  associated  in  literary  labors.  She  has 
been  especially  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  cqnoitions  for  suffering  and  needy  people, 
and  in  1891  established  Saint  Rose's  Free  Home 
for  Cancer,  and  Rosary  Hill  Home,  in  New 
York,  where  she  afterward  became  head  of  a 
Dominican  community  of  the  Third  Order 
and  directress  of  a  charitable  hom^  her  title 
being  Mother  Mary  Alphonsa.  Besides  manr 
sketches  and  stories,  her  writings  indude 
'Along  the  Shore,'  poems  (1888),  and 
'Memories  of  Hawthorne,*  with  her  liusband 
(1897),  with  whom  she  also  collaborated  in 
other  works. 

LATHROP,  WiUUm  Luigsoii,  American 
painter:  b.  Warren,  Bl.,  29  March  1859.  He 
was  self-taught  in  art  and  has  devoted  himself 
to  landscape  painting.  He  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  of^  the  Pniladeti^ia  An  Qub,  won 
the  Webb  and  W.  T.  Evans  prizes,  and  was 
also  awarded  prizes  from  the  Carnegie  Institute 
and  Worcester,  Mass.  His  work  is  represented 
in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Metro[K)Iitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York"  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh;  the  Albnght  Gallery,  Buf- 
falo; the  National  Museum  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton ;  and  the  Minnea^Iis  Art  Museum.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  in  1907. 

LATHYRUS,  I^th'e-ris,  a  genus  of  idants 
of  the  family  Leguminosge,  the  vetchlings  or 
everiasting  peas,  whidi  resemble  Vieia  but  have 
usually  fewer  leaflets  (oft«i  two),  broader 
petals,  an  obliquely  truncate  staminal  tube,  and 
a  style  longitudinally  flattened  and  bearded  on 
the  inner  face.    "The  species  are  numerous  and 

Eow  in  sandy  and  waste  places,  or  in  meadows. 
PraitHsis,  the  meadow  vetchling,  a  climbing 
Slant,  two  or  three  feet  long,  with  yellow 
owers,  is  a  familiar  example  in  many  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Another  species  (L. 
tnarititruu)  the  betch-pea,  is  equally  wide- 
spread. The  roots  of  L.  ttiberotiu  are  eatable. 
L.  Mttivtu  and  other  species  *n  used  as  green 
fodder  for  cattle  in  India,  but  arte  harmful  to  - 
pl^s;  and  several  species  contain  a  poisonons 
principal  injurious  to  the  human  ^stctm.  l~ 
latifolims  and  L.  rylvtstrit,  of  soufaeni  Europe 
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and  England,  respectively,  are  both  perennials 
.and  known  as  the  everlasting  pea.  L.  odoratui, 
a  native  of  the  East,  is  a  common  flower  ^rden 
plant,  with  fragrant  flowers.  L.  lylvetlns  wag- 
ntri  is  grown  as  a  fodder  plant  tn  Germany, 
France  and  the  United  States.  It  yields  abun- 
dant green  forage  and  when  well  started  is  very 
resistant  to  drought.  Nearly  60  spedcs  of  the 
genus  are  cultivated  for  their  handsome  flowers 
—  yellow,  red,  scarlet,  purple  and  blue.  The 
larger  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  arbors  and 
^nibberies,  where  they  m^  climb  upon  some 
■upport 

LATIHER,  Hugh,  English  prelate,  re- 
former and  martyr;  b.  Thurcaston,  Leicester- 
shire, about  im-,  d.  Oxford,  16  Oct.  ISSS. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  took  holy 
orders,  and  by  and  by  began  to  preach  Prot- 
estant docirine,  whidi  lea  to  vigorous  oppo- 
sition. As  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
University  of  C8mbri<^  he  supported  Henry 
VlII's  doubts  on  the  validity  of  his  marria^ 
with  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  king  in  1530,  and  bishop  of  Worcester 
in  1S3S.  }ii  IS39  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  not 
being  able  to  accept  the  Six  Articles,  and  was 
put  in  prison,  but  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
Vl  he  was  released  and  became  highly  popular 
at  court.  This  continued  until  Mary  ascended 
the  Aronc,  when  Larimer  was  cited  to  appear, 
with  Cranmer  and  RidW,  before  a  counal  at 
Oxford,  and  condemned.  After  much  delay 
and  a  second  trial  I^timer  and  Ridley  were 
burned  at  the  stake.  His  dying  words  are 
famous:  "Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Ridley,  and 
play  the  man;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle  by  God's  grace  m  England  as  (I  trust) 
shall  never  be  put  out.*  His  preaching  was 
popular  in  his  own  time  for  its  pith,  simplicity 
and  quaintness,  and  his  'Sermons'  are  still 
read.  Consult  Lives  by  Demaus  <18M); 
R.M.  Carlyle  (18»). 

LATIMER,  James  BUjah,  American  clergy- 
man and  educator :  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  7  Oct. 
1826;  d.  Aubumdale.  Mass.,  26  Nov.  Iffl4.  He 
was  graduated  at  Westeyan  University  in  1S4S 


church  at  Elmira,  bavins  entered  the  ministry 
in  1858.  He  traveled  in  Europe  in  IS68  and  in 
1870  he  was  selected  as  professor  of  historic 
theology  in  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  dean  and 
professor  of  systematic  theology  there,  which 
positions  he  retained  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  magazines  and  religious 
periodicals. 

LATIN,  The  Mechaniam  of.  Under  this 
heading  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  morphology  oi  Latin  with  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  Latin  alphabet 
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only  21  characters  to  represent  its  sounds. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  republic  or  the  begin- 
ninK  of  die  empire  the  letters  Y  and  Z  were 
introduced  from  the  Greek  alphabet  in  Greek 
loanwords,  so  that  at  this  time  there  were  23 
characters  in  Latin  (6  vowels  and  17  con- 
sonants), as  fi^ows: 

ABC   DEF  GHI  KLM  NOP 
QRS   TU(V)   XYZ 


The  9th  and  20th  characters,  however,  had 
consonantal  as  well  as  vocalic  values.  Unlike 
die  Greek,  the  Latin  alphabet  was  not  borrowed 
directly  from  the  Phcenician,  but  throng  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  Doric- 
Chalcidian  colony  of  lower  Italy. 

2.  The  Parte  of  Speech.— In  Latin  there 
are  the  following  parts  of  speech ;  noun  (which 
includes  substantives  and  adjectives),  pronoun, 
verb,  adverb,  preposition,  interjection  and  con- 
junction. Numerals  are  considered  as  adjec- 
tives or  adverbs  accordingly  as  they  are 
cardinals  or  ordinals.  Participles  partake  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  both  the  adjective 
and  the  verb.  Words  which  undergo  a  change 
in  form  to  indicate  a  change  in  meaning  are 
said  to  be  inflected.  The  last  four  parts  of 
speech  mentioned  above  are  uninflected.  The 
inflection  of  nouns  and  pronouns  is  called  de- 
clension; that  of  verbs,  conjugation. 

3.  Gender,  Number  and  Caae. —  In  Latin 
one  and  the  same  nominal  form  indicates  simul- 
taneously gender,  number  and  case  without  any 
of  these  categories  having  a  distinctive  mark. 

A.  Gender. —  There  are  three  genders  in 
Latin:  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter.  It  is 
diflicult,  however,  to  foretell  a  priori  what 
would  be  tiie  gender  of  a  given  word.  In  gen-  - 
eral,  masculine  and  feminine  mark  a  difference 
of  sex,  and  neuter  denotes  inanimate  objects, 
but  there  is  also  a  grammatical  gender  which 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  natural  gender. 

B.  Number. —  Latin  distinguishes  two  num- 
bers :  singular  and  plural.  The  dual,  which  in 
Indo-European  served  to  designate  two  objects, 
has  completely  disappeared,  although  there  are 
traces  of  some  dual  forms,  such  as  duo  and 
ambO,  which  however  are  treated  as  plurals. 

C.  Case, —  Latin  possesses  six  cases:  nomina- 
tive, genitive,  dative,  accusative,  vocative  and 
ablative.  The  ablative  was  formerly  a  local 
case  and  with  it  is  confused  a  case  primitively 
distinct,  the  instrumental  or  case  of  accompani- 
ment and  of  means.  There  are  also  some  traces 
of  a  kicative  case,  now  lost.  The  use  of  prep- 
ositions with  some  of  the  cases  supplies  some 
deficiencies  of  the  mere  cases  in  expressing 
word  relationship.  The  functions  of  the  cases 
arc  as  follows: 

nominative case  of  subject  or  of 

predicate  attribute 

genhive case    of    complement 

.  of  noun,  whether 
subjective  or  objec- 

dativc case    of    person    or 

thing  interested 
accusative case  of  direct  com- 
plement of  verb ;  of 
extent  of  space  and 
duration  of  time ;  of 
limit  of  motion 

vocative case  of  direct  address 

ablative: 
real  abtalive case  of  point  of  de- 
parture or  origin 
instrumental  ablative. .  case  of  means,  initru- 
ment,   manner   and 
accompaniment 
locative    ablative     (in 

part) case  of  place  in  which 

locative case  of  time  at  which 

or  place  in  iritidi 
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It  is  dtftntcteriitic  of  Latin  tltat' from' tkc  very 
bflsinning  there  i>  a  len<lciKy  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ca^cs.  In  the  singular  the  iDStru- 
mental  has  disappeared,  the  locative  baa  only  a 
precarioos  existence  and  the  vocative  and  nom- 
inative tend  to  be  confused.  In  the  plural  Latin 
never  had  but  one  fonn  for  the  dative,  ablative, 
instrumental  and  locative  not  to  mention  the 
single  form  for  the  nominative  and  vocative, 
whose  identity  goes  back  lo  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean. 

4.  The  Noon. — Variation  of  accent  plays 
no  part  in  the  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  for 
since  prehistoric  times  Latin  had  an  accent  at 
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The  dedentionof  ncuMx  nonns  di^ers'a  Jittle 
from  the  paradigm  below  in'  the  nominative, 
vocative  and  accusative  cases,  which  in  the 
plural  always  end  in  -a. 

S>  Protsonns.— Pronouns  in  Latin  fall  Into 
£ive  chief  dasses:  personal  (including  posses- 
sives),  demonstrative,  relative,  interrogative 
and  indefinite.  Although  in  many  respects  pio- 
noima  do  not  differ  to  a  great  extent  from 
nouns  in  declension,  they  have  essentia  char- 
acteristics which  show  dearly  that  they  have 
their  own  declcDsion.  This  is  particuUi^  tnie 
of  personal  pronouns  whose  dedension  is 
therefore  (^ven  here : 

Plubau 


■  1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1^ 

at 

til 

s 

{d«maMti*ti<n) 

vObb 

vebu 

a  fixed  place,  and  the  displacements  of  the 
In^European  movable  accent,  of  which  some 
traces  are  found  in  Greek,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared in  Latin.  Uoreover,  the  Indo-European 
variation  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  stem- 
Vowels,  a  phenomenon  called  ablaut  or  vowel 
gradation,  which  is  not  preserved  intact  in  aJiy 
one  language,  leaves  hut  few  traces  in  Latin. 
The  Indo-European  noun  was  composed  of  a 
stem,  to  which  -  was  added  an  en£ng  which, 
concurrently  with  the  vocalic  variatiotts  of  the 
stem,  marked  at  once  the  number,  gender  and 
case.  Since  the  vocalic  variation  of  stem  was 
almost  entirely  eliminated  in  Latin,  Latin 
declension  is  to  be  recogniied  by  the  endings. 
The  Lalin  grammarians  laid  down  five  types  of 
dedension  according  to  the  relation  between 
the  nominative  and  genitive: 


■ 

■ 

3 

« 

J 

fOI.     ™« 

domfanH 

domin) 

!s.:st.  ££ 

= 

s 

This  distinction  is  very  artificial,  although  it  is 
always  taught.  The  following  paradigm  slwws 
the  case-endings  of  the  five  deck  " 


6,  The  V«rb,— The  conjugation  of'  the 
Latin  verb  depends  entirely  upon  ihe  contra- 
distinction of  two  stems,  that  of  the  present 
and  that  of  the  perfecL  Related  to  the  latter 
is  the  stem  of  the  verbal  adjective  in.  -to-, 
which  serves  notably  to  form  the  perfect  of 
the  passive  and  of  deponents.  The  contradts- 
tinction.did  not,  at  least  originally,  imply  an 
entirdy  temporal  idea,  but  merely  an  action 
viewed  as  uncompleted  or  comi^eted  respec- 
tively. Moreover,  the  two  stems  were  at  first 
independent  of  one  another,  but,  as  the  lan- 
guage devdoped,  they  were  gradually  linked  to- 
gether (conjuttgerf}  as  parts  o£  the  same  sys- 
tem and  parallel  temporal  forms  based  upon 
each  of  the  two  stems  appeared. 

In  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  there  are  two 
voices;  active  and  passive.  The  active  indi- 
cates a  fact,  an  action,  a  state  pure  and  simple. 
The  passive  has  a  double  meaning;  I,  imper- 
sonal, with  the  meaning  of  the  indefinite  sec- 
ond or  third  person ;  and  2,  a  middle-passive, 
expres»ng,  as  in  Greek,  that  the  subject  is  in- 
terested in  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb, 
often  with  a  reflexive  sense.  A  certain  number 
of  verbs  of  middle  or  active  meaning  have  only 
passive  endings;  these  are  called  deponents. 

As  regard  forms,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
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distiiwuishcs  personal  and  non-personal  forms. 
The  Toriner,  which  are  the  more  important, 
comprise  the  tenses  and  moods  provided  with 
personal  endings;  the  latter,  declinable  or  in- 
declinable foitns  which  by  their  origin  and  their 
morphology  are  attached  to  the  suDsiantive. 

Personal  forms  comprise  three  moods :  in- 
dicative, or  mood  of  rwlity  or  affirmation;  im- 
perative, which  serves  to  give  orders;  and  sub- 
junctive, or  mood  of  subordination,  which 
marks  will  and  antidpation  and  in  I^tin  also 
wish,  possibility  and  condition.  Each  of  the 
stems  has  three  tenses  in  the  indicative:  present, 
imperfect  or  past,  and  future;  the  imperative 
has  no  past  and  the  subjunctive  no  future  or 
future  perfect.  Each  of  these  tenses  has  two 
numbers:  singular  and  plural;  there  is  no  dual. 
Each  of  these  numbers  has  three  persons : 
first,  second  and  third  (except  the  imperative 
which  has  not  the  first). 

Non'personal  forms  comprrse :  a,  verbal 
substantives:  infinitive  (present  and  perfect  in 
the  two  voices),  gerund  and  supine,  which  form 
a  sort  of  declension  of  the  active  infinitive; 
and  b,  verbal  adjectives:  participles  (present 
and  future  active,  perfect  and  future  passive). 

Latin  has  not  merely  one  conjugation,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfying  classification. 
The  distinction  into  four  conjugations,  imagined 
by  the  Latin  erammarians  and  still  in  use  in  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  takes  into  account  onW  the 

f resent  and  even  here  unites  two  different 
ormations.  In  the  perfect  it  is  even  altogether 
improper.  But  the  division  into  thematic  and 
non-thematic  or  athematic  verbs  is  equally  un- 
satisfactory. The  four  conjugations  now  gen- 
erally adopted  in  [caching  are  those  whose  stem 
ends  in  -S  (first  conjugation^.  ~i  (second  con- 
jugation) and  -i  (fourm  conjugation),  together 
with  the  third  conjugation  which  includes, 
among  others,  all  those  verbs  whose  stem  ends 
in  a  consonant  and  requires  a  thematic  vowel 
to  join  it  to  the  personal  or  tense  endings. 
There  are  quite  a  few  verbs  which  do  not  fit 


The  personal  endings  of  all  the  tens 
dtcalive  and  subjunctive])  in  the  activi 
except  the  perfect  indicative  are: 

Person.       Singular.  Plural. 


The  personal  endings  of  all  the  tenses  (indica- 
tive and  subjunctive)  of  the  present  stem  in 
the  passive  and  in  deponents  are: 

Person.       Singular.  Plural. 


Person.       Singular. 
1  -I 


Flur^. 


3  -it  -Intnl,  -ire 

The  personal  endings  of  the  tenses  (indicative 
and  subjunctive)  of  the  perfect  stem  in  the 
passive  and  in  deponents  are  formed  by  the 
participle  and  the  auxiliary  verb. 
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